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THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

VOL.  II 


DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS 


FUNCTIONAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART 

"  FaintingSj  swooning^  of  despair." 

Satmon  AgofUaten, 

"  Arteriarum  palsus — index  fere  morbornm,  stabilis,  ant  dtatas,  aut  tardus,  observa- 
tione  crebri  aut  languidi  ictiis  gnbernacula  vito  temperat." — Plik.  Nat,  Hist,  xi,  88. 

History  and  general  paihohgy  of  cardiac  diseases — their  arrangement — The 
pulse — The  sphygmograph— Changes  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse — Irritable 
heart — Intermittent  and  irregular  pulse — Alternate  and  twin  pulse — Palpi- 
taMon — Cardialgia — Treatment  of  the  above  conditions — Tension  of  the 
pulse — its  indications — Syncope — its  distinction  from  epilepsy,  sunstroke, 
and  collapse — its  treatment. 

Angina  pectoris — Definition  —  Onset  —  Symptoms  —  Event  —  Pathology — 
Pseudo-angina  and  cardialgia  —  Anatomy  —  Etiology  —  Prognosis  — 
Treatment, 

In  passing  from  the  affections  of  the  lungs  to  those  of  the  heart,  we  enter 
on  a  chapter  of  medicine  which  is  even  of  more  recent  origin  than  that  we 
have  just  completed.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  spinal  cord,  there 
is  no  organ  the  pathology  of  which  was  so  entirely  unknown  until  the  present 
xjentury. 

Like  the  lungs,  the  heart  is  inaccessible  to  ordinary  scrutiny ;  and  like  the 
lungs,  our  present  knowledge  of  its  diseases  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  application  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  the  arts  of  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation. Harvey's  great  discovery  had  no  direct  effect  upon  cardiac  pathology. 
Sufficient  physiological  knowledge  of  the  circulation  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  but  it  was  almost  useless  for  want  of  satisfactoiy 
methods  of  investigation.  The  study  of  the  pulse  is,  indeed,  of  very  ancient 
date,  but  its  indications  were  scarcely  better  understood  by  European 
physicians  seventy  years  ago  than  by  those  of  ancient  Greece  or  modem 
China. 
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2  OARDUO   DISEASES — HISTORY  AND   PATHOLOGY 

Beside  the  variations  of  the  pulse* — which  were  referred  to  general  con- 
ditions like  fever,  and  not  to  disease  of  the  heart — the  chief  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  the  circulation  which  were  recognised  before  the  present  century 
were  palpitation,  syncope,  and  heartburn  or  cardialgia,  otherwise  known  as 
passio  cardiaca,  together  with  the  rare  and  terrible  malady  angina  pectoris^ 
or  breast-pang.  The  only  anatomical  lesions  of  the  heart  recognised  were 
pericarditis  with  hydropericardium,  and  general  enlargement;  and  these, 
as  well  as  the  cardiac  symptoms  just  mentioned,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  disturbed  passions  and  mental  emotions,  not  the  cause  of  direct 
mechanical  derangement. 

Auenbrugger  only  mentions  incidentaUy  the  dulness  of  note  which  per- 
^  cussion  over  the  heart  produces.  His  translator,  Corvisart,  in  his  essay  on 
the  *  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels,'  published  in  1810,  made  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  describe  the  morbid  anatomy  of  these  organs.  Dis- 
eases of  the  pericardium,  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  several  cardiac  chambers,  and  contraction  of  its  orifices  were  the 
lesions  that  he  most  accurately  described. 

Laennec's  discovery  of  auscultation  began  with  auscultation  of  the  heart 
(cf.  suproy  vol.  i,  p.  931),  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  cardiac  semiology  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  while  his  account  of  the  physical  signs  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs  left  little  to  correct,  and  often  little  to  add,  his  investigation  of 
the  heart  was  far  less  successful.! 

Laennec  referred  almost  all  valvular  lesions  to  narrowing  and  obstruc- 
tion ;  the  leaking  produced  by  a  damaged  valve  was  scarcely  apprehended 
until  long  after ;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  moreover,  were  regarded  as 
primary  diseases,  and  their  relation  to  valvular  lesions  was  not  understood. 

Nevertheless,  Laennec's  discovery  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  become  altered  and  obscured  in  disease,  furnished  the 
key  to  the  problem.  The  work  of  associating  the  several  abnormal  murmurs 
with  the  various  valvular  lesions  was  continued  by  his  successors  in  France ; 
and  in  this  country  by  Corrigan  (1829),  Hodgkin  (1829),  Hope  (1832), 
C.  J.  B.  WilHams  (1835),  Latham  (1846),  Hughes  (1845),  Walshe  (1851), 
Billing  (1852),  Stokes  (1854),  and  Gairdner  (1861) ;  by  Austin  Flint  (I860) 
and  Da  Costa  (1864),  in  America;  in  Germany  by  many  investigators,  of 
whom  Skoda,  of  Vienna  (1860),  and  Traube,  of  Berlin  (1867),  were  the 
most  eminent. 

In  arranging  this  section,  we  will  first  deal  with  such  disorders  of  the 
circulation,  as  are  common  to  various  kinds  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  and  other  distant  organs,  but  which  also 
occur  as  purely  functional  derangements. 

Passing  next  to  organic  diseases,  we  shall  take  first  those  of  its  muscular 
substance,  next  those  of  its  lining  membrane,  with  the  important  subject  of 
valvular  lesions,  then  those  of  its  investing  membrane ;  and  last  will  come  a 
chapter  on  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  with  which,  for  clinical  pm-poses,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  associate  other  tumours  within  the  chest. 

*  These  were  familiar  to  the  ancients,  as  is  shown  by  the  quotation  from  Pliny  at  the 
head  of  the  present  chapter. 

t  This  seems  to  have  chiefly  depended  upon  imperfect  physiological  knowledge.  The 
action  of  the  valves,  though  understood  by  Harvey,  was  scarcely  appreciated  until  the  ex- 
periments of  Hope  and  Williams.  So  late  as  18^4,  when  the  present  writer  was  a  student 
in  Paris,  one  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  taught  in  his  public  lectures  that  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  coincided  with  the  diastole  and  the  second  with  the  systole. 
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DI80BDBR8  OF  THE   PULSE  8 

Of  all  known  diseases,  those  of  the  heart  are  most  dependent  upon  direct 
and  obvious  mechanical  causes.  The  most  common  and  typical  ''heart 
disease"  depends  upon  damage  to  the  valves,  which  interferes  with  the 
circulation  exactly  as  it  would  in  an  artificial  machine,  and  which  can  be 
imitated  in  the  schema  used  in  physiological  lectures.  The  next  most 
frequent  and  important  division,  occurring  usually  as  the  residt  of  the 
first,  is  dilatation  of  the  cavities  and  hypertrophy  of  their  walls.  These 
are  both  the  consequence  of  increased  blood-pressure :  the  former  its  mechani- 
cal efiect,  the  latter  its  physiological  response.  Degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular waUs  of  the  heart  directly  enfeebles  its  action  as  the  chief  motor  power 
of  the  circulation.  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  and  particularly  peri- 
cardial efiusion,  mechanically  interferes  with  the  nfovements  of  the  heart. 
In  all  these  cases,  speaking  generally — whether  the  primary  disease  afiects 
the  orifices  of  the  valves,  the  size  of  the  cavities,  or  the  contractions  of  the 
left  ventricle — ^the  efiect  is  the  same :  to  impair  the  action  of  the  heart  as  a 
force-pump,  to  diminish  the  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta,  and  to  produce  a 
condition  throughout  the  whole  systemic  circulation  of  artetial  ansdmia  and 
venous  congestion. 

Disorders  of  the  pulse, — ^The  frequency  and  the  rhythm  of  the  radial  pulse 
correspond  with  the  time-relations  of  the  cardiac  contractions.  The  size  or 
volume  of  the  pulse  depends  partly  on  the  natural  size  of  the  artery  in  the 
individual,  but  in  each  person  upon  the  fulness  of  the  vessel,  i,  e,  on  the 
force  of  the  circulation  at  the  time  and  the  degree  of  contraction  or  relaxa- 
tion of  the  arterial  tunics.  The  strength  or  force  of  the  pulse  as  appreciated 
by  the  eye  or  by  the  compressing  finger  is  due  to  the  energy  of  the  ven- 
tricular contraction,  but  is  apparently  increased  by  relaxation  of  the  arterial 
walls  which  allows  them  ready  expansion  in  systole  and  collapse  in  diastole. 
The  length  or  duration  of  the  pulse  depends  on  the  length  of  the  cardiac 
systole,  but  also  on  the  tension  or  relaxation  of  the  artery,  its  walls  yielding 
slowly  or  easily  to  the  wave  of  increased  blood-pressure.  The  tension  of  the 
artery  is  the  degree  in  which  it  yields  to  the  compressing  finger.  If  readily 
obliterated,  it  is  said  to  be  soft  and  of  low  tension ;  if  firm  and  unyielding 
when  squeezed  or  rolled  under  the  finger,  it  is  termed  hard,  wiry,  or  cord-like. 

The  sphygmograph, — Since  the  graphic  method  of  registering  the  tracing 
made  by  a  moving  index  on  a  recording  surface  was  introduced  into  the 
physiological  laboratory  by  Ludwig,*  attempts  have  been  made  to  register  the 
arterial  pulse,  either  by  tambovrs  connected  by  flexible  tubing,  or  by  a  lever 
and  style  writing  on  a  blackened  card,  which  is  moved  rapidly  past  in  a 
straight  line  by  clockwork. 

The  form  most  generally  used,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  useful,  was  devised 
by  Marey.  The  ingenious  modification  of  the  instrument  by  Dr  Dudgeon, 
though  easy,  cheap,  and  convenient,  is  more  open  to  serious  fallacies. 

The  sphygmographic  tracing,  when  skilfully  taken  on  a  normal  artery, 
shows  a  series  of  waves  of  equal  height  and  force,  and  recurring  at  equal 
intervals.     Each  wave  corresponds  with  the  arterial  systole.     The  upstroke 

*  The  method  was  taken  from  an  invention  of  the  famous  engineer  James  Watt.  **  If 
we  repeat  the  experiment  performed  in  Gn^'s  Hospital  many  years  ago  hy  Mr  Wilkinson 
King,  that  of  attaching  a  hristle  to  the  skin  over  an  artery  hy  means  of  a  piece  of  wax,  we 
at  once  perceive  that  the  pulse  is  something  more  than  an  up  and  down  movement — that 
the  end  of  the  hristle  is  making  vibrations  or  curves.  If  this  hristle,  which  Mr  King 
called  the  "  sphygpnometer,"  could  be  made  to  take  tracings,  you  would  then  see  the  natural 
movements  of  the  pulse  "  (Wilks).    Vierordf  s  sphygmograph  suggested  Marey's. 
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shows  the  expansion  of  the  vessel  by  the  wave  of  pressure,  and  its  degree 
of  slope  (supposing  the  rate  of  the  moving  card  to  be  the  same)  the  tension 
(or  "  fulness/'  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  of  the  coats. 

The  apex  of  the  wave  is  formed  by  the  inertia  of  the  lever  carrying  the 
writing  point  a  little  higher  than  the  expanding  artery  does.  It  is  known 
by  its  sharp  point,  and  by  a  rounded  shoulder  following  it  on  the  down 
stroke.  By  connecting  this  latter  with  the  upstroke  we  strike  out  the 
"percussion-wave"  of  inertia,  and  obtain  more  or  less  precisely  the  true 
"  tidal"  wave,  as  it  is  called,  which  would  be  traced  by  the  expansion  and 
relaxation  of  the  arterial  wail.  The  breadth  (t.  e,  bluntness)  of  this  tidal 
wave  shows  the  tension  of  the  artery  and  the  length  or  duration  of  the  sys- 
tolic pulse ;  if  narrow,  it  points  to  a  low  tension  with  a  compressible  and 
probably  dicrotic  pulse. 

In  the  downstroke  is  normally  seen  a  "  notch,"  followed  by  a  second 
wave.  The  former  is  called  the  aortic  notchj  on  the  supposition  that  it  de- 
pends on  closure  of  the  left  sigmoid  valves  checking  the  fall  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  arteries,  early  in  diastole.  The  latter  is  called  the  dicrotic  or  second 
pulse-wave,  and  of  course  denotes  increased  pressure  at  this  point  in  the 
diastolic  collapse  of  the  artery.  Those  who  see  the  difficulty  of  the  explana- 
tion just  given,  which  refers  it  to  closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  explain  it  as 
due  to  a  back  wave  of  pressure  from  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  in 
front,  which  react  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  when  filled  by  the  systolic 
wave.  Whatever  its  precise  origin,  this  dicrotic  wave  is  small  or  absent 
when  there  is  high  arterial  tension,  and  well  marked  when  the  tension 
is  low.     Sometimes  it  is  so  large  that  it  rivals  the  tidal  wave. 

If  situated  high  up  on  the  downstroke,  the  notch  and  second  puke-wave 
show  an  early  occurrence  of  the  reflux,  and  high  tension  of  the  arterial 
system;  if  far  down  on  the  descending  line,  the  inference  is  a  relaxed 
artery  with  low  tension.  When  the  second  wave  is  very  low  (t.  e,  very  late) 
and  very  large,  the  pulse  is  called  hyperdicrotic. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  summit  of  the  tidal  wave  to  the  aortic  notch 
we  have,  as  Dr  Mahomed  said,  a  measure  of  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse- 
wave,  and  so  of  the  arterial  tension.  When  the  tidal  wave  is  well  marked 
and  broad,  the  tracing  will  fall  far  outside  this  straight  line,  the  tension  is 
high,  and  the  pulse  feels  hard  ;  when  there  is  no  projection  to  be  noticed, 
the  tracing  falling  directly  from  the  apex  of  the  percussion-wave,  the  tensioD 
is  low  and  the  pulse  compressible.  Again,  the  aortic  notch  will  come  high 
up  on  the  downstroke  (i.  e,  early  in  diastole)  in  the  former  case,  and  low 
down  (t.  e,  late  in  diastole)  in  the  latter. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  good  sphygmographic  tracing,  and  it  is  only 
by  trial  that  we  can  find  the  most  suitable  pressure  to  bring  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  pulse  in  each  case.  Sometimes  in  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease, in  fever,  in  advanced  mitral  incompetence,  in  aneurysm,  and  in  aortic 
regurgitation,  the  tracing  is  so  peculiar  that  it  carries  the  diagnosis  with  it 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  expectations  raised  by  Marey's  instrument  have  not 
been  realised.  We  have  as  yet  no  means  of  measuring  the  arterial  blood- 
pressure  during  life,  and  the  sphygmograph  is  rather  useful  as  a  corrector 
or  confirmer  of  a  diagnosis  based  on  other  grounds,  than  a  discoverer  of 
unexpected  lesions,  like  the  stethoscope  or  laryngoscope. 

Sometimes  we  see  differences  between  the  right  and  left  pulse,  of 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  be  sure ;  often  the  indications  derived  from 
the  finger  receive  useful  modification ;  but  probably  the  chief  benefit  of  the 
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instrument  is  that  it  has  made  feeling  the  pulse  a  more  inteUigent  procedure ; 
it  has  made  our  nomenclature  more  precise,  and  our  conclusions  less  indi- 
vidual and  arbitrary.*  It  is  possible  to  auscultate  the  chest  without  the  aid 
of  any  instrument,  but  it  needed  the  invention  of  the  stethoscope  to  teach 
auscultation ;  and  so  also,  while  the  practised  physician  is  almost  independ- 
ent of  the  aid  of  the  sphygmograph,  this  practice,  which  makes  the  true 
iadus  erudiiuSy  is  only  to  be  gained  by  assiduous  comparison  of  the  results 
of  palpation  with  the  tracings  of  the  sphygmograph.  f 

Changes  in  ihe  frequency  of  the  cardiac  heats. — Of  the  Functional  Dis- 
orders of  the  Heart,  we  will  take  first  that  which  affects  the  frequency  of  its 
contractions.  We  usually  estimate  this  by  counting  the  pulsations  of  the  radial 
artery  at  the  wrist ;  and  provided  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  readily 
felt  by  the  finger,  and  are  separated  by  appreciable  intervals,  this  answers 
perfectly  well  But  sometimes  the  radial  pulse  gives  no  correct  information 
as  to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  stethoscope  alone  enables 
one  to  count  its  contractions  satisfactorily.  This  is  the  case  when  they  are 
very  frequent  and  feeble,  or  when  some  of  them  fail  to  transmit  an  impulse 
so  far  as  the  smaller  arteries. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  the  pulse,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  an  ambiguity, 
which  may  cause  serious  misunderstanding.  Almost  every  one  speaks  of  the 
pulse  as  being  "slow"  or  "quick,"  when  what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  infre- 
quent or  frequent.  In  strictness,  a  dow  pulse  (ptdsm  tardus)  is  one  in  which 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart  takes  more  than  usual  time  for  its  completion ;  a 
quick  or  rapid  pulse  (pulsus  cder)  is  one  in  which  the  ventricular  contraction 
is  short  and  soon  over.  In  the  present  chapter,  at  any  rate,  we  will  employ 
the  \ATmA  frequent  and  infrequent  when  the  number  of  beats  in  the  minute  is 
referred  to,  and  short  or  l(mg  when  we  refer  to  the  duration  of  the  ventricular 
contraction  and  pulse-wave. 

As  is  well  known,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  in  health  liable  to  wide 
variations  in  different  circumstances.  It  is  greater  in  the  young  than  in 
the  old,  in  women  than  in  men,  under  exertion  than  during  rest,  in  the 
upright  posture  than  in  sitting  or  lying,  after  a  meal  than  when  fasting.  It 
is  also  liable  to  be  increased  by  exertion,  by  emotion,  or  by  excitement. 
There  are  many  persons  who  cannot  place  themselves  under  a  medical 
examination,  especially  for  life  insurance,  without  the  heart's  beats  at  once 
rising  to  over  a  hundred  in  the  minute.  This  source  of  error  may  usually 
be  avoided  by  counting  the  pulse  a  second  time  after  an  interval. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pulse  may  permanently  stand  at  100  in  a 
healthy  person ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  pulse  habitually  above  80 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  some  morbid  condition  or  tendency 
(Latham's  *  Collected  Works,'  New  Syd.  Soc.,  voL  ii,  p.  626). 

(1)  An  abnormally  infrequent  puke  is  natural  to  some  persons,  in  whom 
the  heart  never  beats  oftener  than  fifty  or  even  than  forty  times  in  the 
minute ;  this  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  prospect  either  of  longevity  or  of 
recovering  from  illness.  Among  the  few  conditions  which  may  render  the 
pulse  infrequent  are  aortic  stenosis,  some  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
hearty  and  jaundice ;  a  pudsm  rarus  is  also  observed  during  convalescence 

•  See  Dr  ChJabin's  valuable  papers  in  the  *  Guy's  Reports/  8rd  series,  vols,  xix  and  xx, 
and  the  account  taken  therefrom  in  *  Foster's  Physiology.' 

t  On  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph,  and  on  many  points  in  the  semiology  of  the  pulse, 
see  Dr  Broadbent's  '  Croonian  Lectures '  for  1887. 
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from  various  acute  diseases.  It  does  not  in  itself  indicate  danger.  The 
same  infrequence  of  the  cardiac  beat  is  observed  during  collapse,  and  in 
some  cases  of  cerebral  tumours,  compression,  concussion,  and  apoplexy  (voL 
i,  p.  579). 

A  very  infrequent  pulse  has  been  often  described,  when  the  condition  is 
really  that  of  a  pulsus  bigeminus,  in  which  the  weak  pulsation  is  not  noticed 
or  felt.  Such  a  pulse  with  every  other  beat  "  dropped  "  occurs  in  atheroma 
and  in  mitral  stenosis. 

Dr  Broadbent  has  seen  the  same  pulse  produced  by  digitalis  ;  and 
Tripier,  of  Lyons,  believes  that  a  slow  pulse  depending  on  a  dropped  beat 
may  also  be  frequently  observed  in  epileptics. 

(2)  The  diseases  in  which  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  increased  are 
numberless.  They  include  all  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  the  great 
majority  of  primary  affections  of  the  heart. 

In  these  conditions  the  blood-pressure  is  usually  low,  and  the  pulse  is 
often  not  only  compressible  or  dicrotic,  but  also  irregular. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  cases  in  which  a  very  frequent  action  of  the 
heart  appears  to  constitute  a  disease  by  itself,  and  may  be  distinguished  as 
primary  or  idiopathic  Tachycardia,  Three  such  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
'Brit.  Med.  Joum.'  for  1867  by  Dr  Cotton,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  and  Dr 
Edmunds.  The  patients  were  all  males  of  middle  age.  In  two  of  the  cases 
there  were  seversJ  attacks  at  varying  intervals,  each  lasting  from  a  few  hours 
to  two  or  three  weeks.  The  rate  of  the  pulse  was  from  200  to  230,  yet  it 
was  perfectly  regular.  The  termination  of  the  attacks  seems  always  to  have 
been  absolutely  sudden ;  in  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  patient,  on  one  oiccasion, 
the  beats  of  the  heart,  directly  after  having  been  counted  at  216,  fell  to  72, 
exactly  one  third  of  the  former  number.  Dr  Walshe  states  that,  in  the 
cases  of  this  kind,  his  patients,  who  were  women,  were  by  no  means  all  of 
them  hysterical  or  nervous,  and  some  were  distinguished  by  force  of  cha- 
racter. The  causes  which  he  recognised  were  :  pedestrian  excursions^  the 
ascent  of  mountains,  acute  pain  with  effort  to  control  its  manifestation,  and 
prolonged  mental  distress ;  but  in  not  a  few  instances  no  cause  could  be  dis- 
covered. In  Dr  Cotton's  case  the  attacks  were  preceded  by  gastric  dis- 
order. The  affection  is  not  always  devoid  of  danger.  A  sensation  of 
faintness,  dyspnoea,  and  even  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  has  been  present 
in  more  than  one  instance ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  patient  died  during 
his  fourth  seizure,  the  heart,  on  post-mortem  examination,  being  found  large, 
as  if  it  had  been  distended,  while  its  muscular  walls  were  very  thin  and 
soft. 

Dr  Bristowe  had  a  remarkable  case  of  rapid  pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr 
Broadbent  in  his  Croonian  Lectures  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1887,  voL  i,  p. 
659).  A  young  man,  tmder  twenty,  had  a  pulse  of  200  or  240  beats  in  the 
minute ;  and  the  beats  were  ineffectual,  for  he  suffered  from  dropsy  and 
hsemoptysis.  This  condition  of  tachycardia  had  continued  in  occasional 
paroxysms  since  childhood.  He  improved  with  treatment,  although  the 
pulse  was  liable  to  run  up  under  excitement  to  300.  He  died  suddenly 
while  playing  the  piano.  Post  mortem,  the  heart  was  found  dilated  and  the 
valves  normal. 

In  1870  Dr  Wilks  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Clinical  Society  certain 
cases  in  which  an  extreme  frequency  of  the  pulse,  associated  with  alarming 
dyspnoea  and  with  palpitation,  was  due  to  nephritis,  which  itself  was  gene- 
rally the  result  of  scarlatina,  although  in  some  instances  the  indications  of  that 
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disease  had  been  almost  unnoticed  until  the  urine  was  found  albuminous.  In 
almost  every  instance  recovery  took  place  within  a  few  days,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  alarming  character. 

In  the  treatment  Dr  Wilks  recommends  purging,  cupping,  and  salines 
with  antimony,  rather  than  the  administration  of  stimulants.  In  his 
primary  cases  of  rapid  pulse  in  women,  Dr  Walshe  found  digitalis  of  no 
service,  but  nervine  tonics  were  decidedly  useful. 

Irritable  heart. — ^The  close  connection  between  the  various  forms  of  func- 
tional or  neurotic  disturbance  of  the  heart  is  well  illustrated  in  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Da  Costa  (*  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1871)  on  what  he 
terms  "  irritable  heart."  This  paper  is  further  of  great  importance  as  con- 
taining what  is  almost  complete  proof  of  the  gradual  passage  of  such  an 
affection  into  a  condition  of  organic  slowly  progressive  disease,  by  the  heart 
undergoing  hypertrophy.  It  is  based  upon  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
cases  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  general  history  of  these  men  is  that,  having  been  called  from  civil  pur- 
suits into  active  service  without  previous  training,  they  became  liable  to 
attacks  of  palpitation,  to  more  or  less  severe  pain  in  the  chest,  of  a  sharp 
and  stabbing,  or  of  a  duU  aching  character,  and  to  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  so 
that  they  became  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  comrades,  and  were  distressed 
by  the  weight  of  their  accoutrements.  On  examination  the  pulse  was  found 
to  be  greatly  increased  in  frequency ;  it  was  much  influenced  by  position,  so 
that  there  was  sometimes  a  difference  of  thirty  beats  or  more  between  its 
rate  during  standing  and  that  during  lying  down ;  in  some  instances  it  was 
intermittent  or  irregular.  The  men  themselves  often  looked  strong  and 
healthy,  though  their  hands  were  apt  to  be  bluish  and  mottled,  and  to  be 
easily  made  pale  by  pressure.  The  cause  of  the  affection  was  sometimes 
hard  service  in  the  field,  particularly  excessive  marching.  But  in  many 
cases  it  was  directly  brought  on  by  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  not  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  duty ;  or  by  fever,  necessitating  a  few  days'  stay  in  hospital. 
The  patients  were  generally  young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five. 

'Die  course  of  ti^  affection  was  usually  slow.  But  after  some  months 
of  treatment  it  often  ended  in  complete  recovery,  so  that  active  exercise  of 
all  kinds  could  be  borne  without  discomfort  In  other  cases  the  cure  was 
imperfect,  there  being  still  a  liability  to  cardiac  symptoms  on  exertion. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  was  believed  to  have  developed  itself  in  twenty- 
eight  cases  out  of  two  hundred. 

Da  Costa's  observations  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  his  cases  are  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Best  was  found  to  be  very  useful.  Making 
the  patient  lie  down  for  several  hours  daily  often  led  to  strikingly  good 
results :  and  two  men  who  were  kept  in  bed — one  by  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
the  other  by  a  broken  leg — improved  very  rapidly. 

A  point  on  which  he  laid  stress  was  the  maintenance  of  great  care  during 
convalescence.  Before  allowing  the  men  to  return  to  their  regiments  he 
tested  them  by  running  and  by  other  exercises,  so  as  to  see  how  the  heart 
bore  itself  under  strain.  He  gives  reports  of  some  patients  who  came 
mnder  notice  again  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  and  in  whom  no  relapse 
had  occurred. 

Arrhythmia — intermittence  and  vrregviwrity  of  pulse. — ^A  common  kind  of 
perversion  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  is  for  the  heart  from  time  to  time  to 
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"  intermit "  or  leave  out  one  of  its  beats,  or  two  or  three  successive  beats, 
while  its  action  in  all  other  respects  remains  perfectly  regular.  This  is 
not  so  alarming  an  occurrence  as  might  be  naturally  supposed.  Sometimes 
the  intermissions  take  place  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  pulsations,  sometimes 
not  oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  minutes ;  sometimes  the  intermis- 
sion is  regular,  sometimes  quite  irregular  in  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence. 
The  patient  may  be  unconscious  of  any  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  function, 
or  he  may  (according  to  Dr  Walshe)  experience  an  instantaneous  and 
transitory  feeling  of  faintness.  More  often,  what  draws  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  heart  now  and  then  misses  a  beat,  is  that  the  beat  which 
follows  every  intermission  is  unusually  thumping.  One  may  then  say  that 
besides  the  intermittence  he  suffers  from  ^pitation.  Even  apart  from 
subjective  sensations,  it  may  sometimes  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  unusual 
force  and  fulness  of  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  after  each  pause  in  the 
heart's  action. 

Intermittence  of  the  heart's  action  should  never  be  inade  light  of 
until  the  state  of  the  organ  itself  and  that  of  the  vessels  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  If  there  be  any  undue  arterial  tension  in  particular,  it  should 
be  carefully  noted ;  in  one  well-marked  instance  intermittence  of  the  pulse, 
observed  from  time  to  time  during  three  or  four  years,  was  at  the  end  of 
that  period  followed  by  indications  of  organic  disease  of  the  aorta  and  of 
the  aortic  valves.  It  is  almost  always  a  serious  matter  if  the  heart's 
beats  begin  to  intermit  after  slight  exertion,  such  as  walking  a  litde 
faster  than  usual,  or  hurrying  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  to  be  in  time 
for  a  train. 

Otherwise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasional  or  even  habitual  intermit- 
tence of  the  pulse  is  in  many  persons  compatible  with  a  good  state  of  health, 
and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  longevity.*  Dr  Richardson  relates  that  he  once 
made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  an  aged  man,  in  whom  for  many  years  the 
pulse  had  always  intermitted  once  in  eight  beats;  he  found  the  heart 
perfectly  sound  and  the  coronary  arteries  normal.  Dr  Walshe  remarks 
that  some  people  actually  feel  more  comfortable  when  the  rhythm  of  the 
heart  is  irregular  than  when  it  becomes  (as  it  sometimes  will)  perfectly 
regular. 

In  a  patient  eighty-six  years  old,  a  subject  of  gout,  the  writer  recently 
noticed  the  pulse  repeatedly  to  intermit  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  beats ; 
yet  there  was  no  discomfort  felt,  and  no  appearance  of  an»mia  or  of  venous 
fulness. 

It  is  said  that  the  tendency  to  intermittence  passes  into  abeyance  for  the 
time  during  any  illness  attended  with  pyrexia.  In  one  case  Dr  Richardson 
('  Trans.  St  And.  Med.  Grad.  Abs.,'  1869)  found  the  pulse  intermittent  in  an 
infant  on  the  day  of  birth,  and  this  condition  lasted  for  five  years,  after 
which  it  gradually  disappeared ;  in  another  case  he  found  it  present  in  a 
boy  five  years  old,  who  afterwards  became  entirely  free  from  it.  In  adults, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  due  to  some  one  of  the  complex  conditions  which  are  included 
under  the  term  dyspepsia.  Dr  Balfour,  indeed,  is  disposed  to  think  that  it 
is  rarely  dependent  upon  any  form  of  indigestion  except  that  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  gouty  tendency.  But  in  this  few  will  agree  with  him.  A 
circumstance  observed  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  pulse  seems  to  be  very 
suggestive  as  to  its  mode  of  production.     As  is  weU  known,  intermittence 

*  **  Such  trivial  causes  wiU  occasion  them  (intermittent  pulses)  that  they  are  not  worth 
regarding  in  any  illness,  unless  joined  with  other  had  signs  of  more  moment"  (Heherden). 
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of  pulse,  when  the  result  of  dyspepsia,  is  very  apt  to  come  on  after  the 
patient  lies  down  in  bed.  Now,  the  author  has  noticed  in  his  own  person 
— and  patients  have  assured  him  that  they  have  noticed  the  same  thing — 
that  when  the  pulse  is  intermittent  overnight,  it  often  is  so  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  also,  although  it  becomes  regular  after  one  has  risen  from  the 
recumbent  posture.  The  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  what 
causes  the  heart's  action  to  intermit  is  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  solid 
pieces  of  food  imperfectly  masticated.  It  is  well  known  that  lumps  of 
potato  and  other  substances  may  remain  in  the  gastric  cavity  for  days 
together;  and  nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  than  that  when  one  lies  down 
such  masses  should  fall  from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  towards 
the  cardia,  and  should  consequently  irritate  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vagi 
spread  over  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  some  persons,  intermittence  of  the  pulse  is  produced  by  drinking 
green  tea;  and  in  others  tobacco-smoking  has  a  like  effect.  Dr  Walshe 
cites  a  case  in  which  a  shot,  lodged  in  a  bronchial  tube,  set  up  asthmatic 
seizures  and  rendered  the  pulse  extremely  irregular,  both  symptoms  dis- 
appearing when  it  was  expectorated.  In  many  persons  intermittence  of 
the  heart's  action  appears  to  be  traceable  to  the  shock  of  some  emotion, 
such  as  sudden  terror  or  grief.  Dr  Richardson  and  Dr  Balfour  allude 
to  cases  in  which  it  was  set  up  by  a  railway  accident  or  by  a  shipwreck ; 
and  the  former  relates  the  cases  of  two  patients  in  whom  intermittence  of 
the  pulse  preceded  an  attack  of  mania,  in  one  of  them  on  several  different 
occasions. 

IrregtdarUy. — In  some  cases  the  beats  of  the  heart  are  perpetually 
varying  among  themselves,  not  only  in  their  character,  but  also  in  the  rate 
of  their  repetition.  The  ventricle  occasionally  makes  a  series  of  short  in- 
effectual contractions  in  rapid  succession,  causing  what  the  patient  describes 
as  a  fluttering  sensation  within  the  chest.  Ab  Dr  Balfour  remarks,  this  may 
occur  only  at  very  long  intervals,  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once  in  several 
months.* 

Even  the  combination  of  extreme  irregularity  with  frequent  intermittence 
of  the  heart's  action  is  sometimes  a  much  less  serious  matter  than  might 
have  been  expected,  especially  in  persons  no  longer  young,  who  are  able  to 
lead  quiet  lives,  and  are  neither  called  upon  for  active  exertion  nor  compelled 
to  endure  the  pressure  of  emotion.  Such  persons  often  continue  to  live  for 
years,  and  pass  their  days  happily  and  usefully  to  others.  This  kind  of 
cardiac  disorder,  however,  may  be  a  symptom  of  dangerous  organic  disease ; 
even  when  no  murmur  can  be  detected  with  the  stethoscope,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  some  degenerative  change  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle 
may  be  present. 

As  a  rule,  irr^ularity  of  the  pulse  should  be  regarded  as  of  more  import- 
ance than  mere  intermittence.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  irregularity 
which  signifies  nothing,  though  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  grave  con- 
sideration when  observed  in  a  candidate  for  life  insurance  :  viz.  a  temporary 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  for  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  beats  at  a  time,  with 

*  A  canons  point,  coofirmed  bv  the  aathor's  personal  experience,  and  by  the  statement 
of  at  least  one  of  his  patients,  is,  that  when  a  person  is  accustomed  to  having  hb  attention 
drawn  to  simple  intermission  of  the  pnlse  by  s%ht  feelings  of  palpitation  in  the  left  side  of 
the  chesty  similar  feelings  may  be  occasionally  experienced  without  any  intermission  taking 
place.  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  a  momentary  contraction  of  fibres  of  an  intercostal 
musde,  in  obedience  to  some  association  of  the  superficial  and  deeper  structures  analogous 
to  that  pointed  out  by  Van  der  Kolk  and  by  Hilton  ?~C.  H.  F. 
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subsequent  slackenings,  occurring  in  nervous  persons,  while  one  has  one's 
fingers  on  the  wrist,  as  the  result  of  transient  waves  of  excitement  or  unea- 
siness under  medical  examination. 

Irregularity  of  the  pulse,  as  a  constant  symptom,  is  associated  with 
mitral  incompetence,  and  the  later  stages  of  all  forms  of  cardiac  disease. 

It  is  also  an  important  sign  of  failure  of  the  ventricle  in  cases  of 
enterica  and  other  fevers,  in  pneumonia  and  in  peritonitis. 

It  is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  particularly  when  due 
to  tea-drinking,  and  is  a  well-known  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco. 

AUarrhythmia. — ^In  some  cases  disturbance  of  the  heart's  rhythm  shows 
itself,  not  in  ordinary  irregularity  nor  in  intermission,  but  in  the  r^ular 
succession  of  beats  of  different  force,  or  in  the  regular  coupling  together  of 
beats  in  pairs.  The  former  variety  is  named  by  Traube  the  Pidisus  altemanSj 
the  latter  the  Pulsus  higeminus.  By  Sommerbrodt  ('  Deutsches  Arch.,'  xix) 
they  are  included  together  under  the  common  name  of  "  allorrhythmia." 
In  English  we  might  use  the  terms  "  grouped  pulse  "  to  denote  a  more  or 
less  constant  succession  of  similar  irregular  contractions,  and  "  doubled  "  or 
"  twin  "  pulse  for  the  more  or  less  regular  succession  of  a  strong  and  a  weak 
contraction. 

An  example  of  the  jpulsus  aUemans  was  recorded  by  the  author  in 
the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1871,  vol.  xvi,  p.  330.  The  patient  was 
a  woman  of  thirty,  who  came  into  the  hospital  with  mitral  stenosis  (a 
condition  not  infrequently  attended  by  pulsus  Ugeminus\  denoted  by  a 
well-marked  presystolic  murmur.  The  usual  rate  of  her  heart's  action  was 
about  70.  But  sometimes  it  would  rise  to  92,  and  then  only  every 
other  beat  produced  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which  accordingly  was  counted  as 
46 ;  there  was,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  beats  which  failed  to 
reach  the  radial  arteries  were  attended  with  reflux  into  the  systemic  veins, 
inasmuch  as  a  pulse  could  be  felt  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  apparently  in  the 
jugulars.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  70  is  almost  exactly  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  46  and  92,  for  this  fact  perhaps  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  alternate  beats  which  were  not  felt  in  the  arteries  was  just 
half  that  of  the  regular  beats.  At  one  time  the  allorrh3rthmic  state  of  the 
pulse  could  in  my  patient  be  stopped  at  will,  by  making  her  walk  so  as  to 
quicken  the  heart's  action ;  the  rhythm  was  then  normal,  but  afterwards, 
when  the  heart  began  to  slow  again,  it  fell  into  the  peculiar  alternate 
rhythm.  Digitalis,  too,  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  concerned  in  producing  it, 
as  has  been  suspected  also  in  some  cases  of  the  pulsus  higeminus  recorded  by 
(rerman  observers.  An  allorrhythmic  state  of  the  heart's  action,  however, 
is  not  peculiar  to  cardiac  affections ;  it  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  cerebral 
hsemorrhage  or  softening  (hitherto  only  when  the  right  side  of  the  brain  was 
affected  ?),  and  also  in  one  case  during  convalescence  from  acute  peritonitis. 
How  it  is  produced  is  not  yet  clear.  Traube  supposed  the  pulsus  HgenUfnus 
to  be  a  sign  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  but  on  this  point  he  was 
entirely  wrong.  This  is  clear  from  the  cases  that  have  been  recorded  by 
different  observers ;  the  patient  above  mentioned  lived  ten  or  eleven  years 
after  the  publication  of  her  case.  Sommerbrodt  compares  this  state  of  the 
heart  with  the  modification  of  breathing  associated  with  the  names  of  Cheynd 
and  Stokes ;  and  the  two  conditions  are  sometimes  found  together,  as  in  a 
case  now  under  the  writer's  observation.  Just  as  the  latter  depends  upon 
rhythmical  changes  in  the  degree  to  which  the  respiratory  centre  is  stimu- 
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laied  by  the  circtilating  blood,  so  the  former  may  perhaps  result  from  a  like 
influence  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  cardiac  ganglia.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  the  pulse  is  at  times  allorrhythmio,  it  is  apt  at  other  times  to  be 
arrh3rthmic,  i.  e,  irregular  and  intermittent  Allorrhjrthmia  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  as  a  sequel  of  epileptic  attacks,  and  Tripier,  of  Lyons, 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  these  cases. 

Falpitaiion  of  the  heart. — ^In  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  a  state  of 
health,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  heart's  action — if  one  becomes  aware  of  its 
pulsations,  palpitation  is  said  to  be  present  This  does  not  always  denote 
permanent  cardiac  disorder ;  it  may  occur  to  any  person  after  great  exertion, 
or  under  strong  emotion.  But,  apart  from  such  causes,  it  may  be  due  to 
various  kinds  of  disturbance  of  the  heart ;  and  it  sometimes  appears  to  be 
the  chief  or  even  the  only  thing  that  a  patient  complains  of,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes a  disease  by  itself.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  pulsations  seem 
to  the  patient  to  be  extremely  violent,  the  physician  may  find,  on  placing  his 
hand  over  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  that  they  are  in  reality  perfectly  quiet 
and  natural  in  character.  Much  more  often  the  subjective  sensation  corre- 
sponds with  the  fact  that  they  are  greatly  increased  in  force,  so  as  to  shake 
the  chest,  or  the  entire  body,  or  even  the  couch  on  which  the  patient  lies. 
This  distressing  palpitation  may  be  accompanied  by  violent  throbbing  of  the 
carotids,  a  sensation  as  though  "  the  heart  were  jumping  into  the  throaty" 
or  "  the  eyes  bursting  from  the  sockets,"  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes, 
dizziness,  faintness,  or  an  indescribable  sense  of  discomfort  in  the  region  of 
the  hearty  rarely  amounting  to  actual  pain.  The  attempt  to  lie  on  t£e  left 
side  often  greatly  aggravates  the  symptoms.  There  is  often  extreme  anguish 
with  a  fear  of  impending  death.  On  examination  the  apex-beat  is  seen  to 
be  in  its  natural  position,  but  it  occupies  too  extensive  an  area.  Dr  Walshe 
describes  the  impulse  as  feeling  like  a  blow,  with  even  somewhat  of  a  heaving 
character,  if  the  heart  is  weU  nourished ;  like  a  slap,  if  the  organ  is  feeble. 
The  area  of  percussion  dulness  is  usually  normal  in  extent,  but  in  prolonged 
paroxysms  there  may  be  some  increase  of  it  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
The  sounds  are  loud  and  clear,  with  a  metallic  ringing  character ;  the  first 
sound  can  sometimes  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  some  inches  from  the  chest 
Dr  Walshe  speaks  of  a  basic  systolic  murmur  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
patients  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  ansBmic.  He  is  also  disposed  to 
suspect  that  a  transitory  condition  of  mitral  r^urgitation  may  be  present, 
causing  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex ;  but  one  ought  to  scrutinise  very 
carefully  the  relations  of  any  such  murmur  to  the  respiratory  rh3rthm,  for 
cardiac  palpitation  seems  extremely  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of 
murmur  which  will  be  described  elsewhere  as  resulting  from  disturbance  of 
the  edge  of  the  left  lung  by  the  heart's  movement  The  pulse  is  not  neces- 
sarily increased  in  frequency ;  Dr  Walshe  says  that  in  vigorous  and  plethoric 
subjects  its  rate  may  be  normal  or  even  below  normal. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  commonly  present  in  various  forms  of  organic 
cardiac  disease,  and  the  physical  signs  are  then  of  course  modified  by  those 
which  belong  to  the  particular  aflection  that  may  be  present  It  may  also 
accompany  other  forms  of  ftmctional  or  neurotic  disturbance  of  the  organ ; 
in  Exophthalmic  Goitre  it  is  one  of  the  principal  symptoms.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  more  or  less  persistent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it 
occurs  by  itself,  it  is  usually  paroxysmal.  The  duration  of  an  attack  may 
then  be  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.     Pr  Walshe  remarks  that  it 
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may  terminate  with  an  abundant  flow  of  watery  urine,  and  that  as  it  sub- 
sides the  patient  often  falls  asleep.  Palpitation  about  puberty  is  often  due 
to  the  heart  not  developing  in  proportion  to  the  bodily  growth.* 

It  is  especially  during  early  adult  life  that  palpitation  is  apt  to  occur  as 
a  substantive  disease.  Nervous  hysterical  women  are  very  liable  to  it ;  but 
the  most  severe  cases  of  all  are  seen  in  excitable  youths.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  exhaustion  from  over-study,  from  sexual  excesses  or  masturbation,  or  from 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  of  tobacco,  or  of  strong  tea.  But  in  some 
cases  none  of  these  causes  can  be  made  out.  It  is  then  often  due  to  over* 
loading  of  the  stomach  with  imperfectly  masticated  food,  especiaUy  shortly 
before  bedtime.  It  is  probable  that,  like  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  palpitation 
may  have  such  an  origin,  even  when  there  is  no  sense  of  fulness  or  discom- 
fort at  the  epigastrium,  nor  any  other  of  the  common  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia. It  is  especially  when  the  affection  recurs  night  after  night,  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  that  this  cause  should  be  suspected.  In  other  cases  it 
comes  on  during  exertion,  as  when  the  patient  begins  to  walk,  even  slowly 
and  on  the  level.  Dr  Balfour  says  that  one  characteristic  of  the  nervous  or 
functional  nature  of  the  palpitation  in  such  circumstances  is  that  it  dis- 
appears if  he  exerts  himself  a  little  more,  as  by  taking  a  short  run.  In 
other  instances  palpitation  may  be  noticed  to  subside  under  any  kind  of 
pleasurable  emotion. 

Treatment  ofpalpitaUon  wnd  irreguihr  ptdse. — ^In  ordinary  cases  functional 
disorder  of  the  heart  is  often  due  to  overloading  of  the  stomach,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  diet  is  essential.  Moderation  in  the  use  of  stimulants  should 
be  insisted  on.  Neither  tobacco  nor  tea  must  be  used,  for  both  are  un- 
doubtedly frequent  causes  of  cardiac  palpitation ;  all  forms  of  excitement, 
including  sexual  indulgence,  must  be  kept  under  control.  When  there 
is  an»mia,  tonics,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  or  quinine,  may^  be  prescribed  with 
advantage. 

Among  drugs  intended  to  affect  the  heart  directly,  digitalis  is  by  far  the 
most  useful.  This  was  Da  Costa's  experience,  and  it  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  that  of  English  physicians.  Occasiomdly,  however,  like  every  other 
drug,  it  fails  either  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  in  correct- 
ing its  irregularity.  In  cases  of  palpitation  one  might  have  doubted,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  whether  digitalis  would  do  good ;  but  clinical  experience 
is  in  its  favour.  Other  medicines  which  may  be  of  service  are  the  bromide 
of  potassium  or  of  ammonium,  hyoscyamus,  cannabis  indica,  ammonia,  and 
almost  any  form  of  ether,  but  particularly  the  spirit.  »theris  comp.  In  hys- 
terical females,  assafcBtida,  musk,  and  viJerian  are  useful.  Schrdtter  recom- 
mends the  application  of  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold  water,  or  even  of  an  ice- 
bag  ;  but  Dr  Walshe  says  that  this  is  a  dangerous  practice,  especially  if  the 
cardiac  rhythm  be  at  all  affected. 

For  pidpitation  accompanied  by  great  irregularity  and  intermittence  of 
the  pulse  it  is  agreed  by  all  writers  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 
A  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  should  be  given,  according  to  oiroum- 
stances,  but  with  due  sense  of  the  risk  of  dram-drinking  becoming  a  habit 
Digitalis  is  often  of  great  use  in  steadjring  the  heart's  action ;  and  bella- 
donna or  atropine  is  believed  to  do  good,  particularly  in  cases  in  which 
the  pulse  intermitted. 

Aconite  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  in  cases  of  mere  functional 

*  See  Bowditch  on  **  The  Growth  of  Children,"  and  Benek^B  observations  on  the  volome 
of  the  heart  at  difRsrent  ages,  quoted  by  Dr  Pitt  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joom./  Nor.  27th,  1886). 
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palpitation,  but  Da  Costa  obtained  striking  results  with  it  when  the  heart 
was  beginning  to  undergo  hypertrophy.  It  often  exerted  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  force  of  the  cardiac  beats  without  diminishing  their  frequency, 
whereas  exactly  the  opposite  efifect  was  produced  by  digitalis.  Conse- 
quently, in  suitable  cases  the  two  drugs  were  given  together  with  great  advan- 
tage.   Yeratrum  viride  seemed  to  be  intermediate  in  its  action  between  them. 

Tension  of  the  pulse, — ^An  important  character  of  the  radial  pulse  is 
the  resistance  which  it  offers  to  compression  by  the  fingers.  This  was 
well  recognised  by  the  older  physicians,  who  used  the  names  pulsus  durus 
and  pulsus  mollis  to  denote  the  degrees  of  tension,  and  called  a  small  incom- 
pressible pulse  "  wiry,"  a  small  and  compressible  one  "  thready."  These 
terms  were  still  used  after  increased  attention  was  given  to  the  symptoms 
of  disturbed  circulation  on  the  introduction  of  cardiac  auscultation ;  but 
they  were  not  better  understood  until  the  researches  upon  arterial  blood- 
pressure  by  Ludwig  and  the  subsequent  invention  of  the  sphygmograph  by 
Marey  gave  more  definite  meaning  to  the  terms  previously  in  use. 

Even  now  we  have  no  trustworthy  method  of  measuring  the  blood- 
pressure  in  an  unopened  artery.  Neither  the  pressure  necessary  to  obtain 
a  sphygmographic  tracing  nor,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  characters  of  the 
tracing,  will  tell  us  this. 

The  tension  felt  by  the  educated  finger  placed  on  the  i*adial  artery 
depends  first  on  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  behind,  secondly  on  the  resist- 
ance in  the  capillaries  and  contracted  arterioles  in  front ;  and  this  feeling  of 
pressure  or  tension  will  be  modified  by  the  softness  and  elasticity  or  the 
hardness,  rigidity,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  highest  tension  is  commonly  found  in  the  most  chronic  form  of 
Bright's  disease  when  there  is  increased  resistance  in  front  and  a  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle  behind.  But  high  tension  is  also  found  in  many  cases  of 
early  and  acute  nephritis,  such  as  occurs  after  scarlatina,  and  in  a  less  degree 
in  other  acute  inflammations,  especially  serous  and  parenchymatous ;  like- 
wise in  cases  of  gout  and  plumbism,  and  in  many  epileptic  patients.  It  is 
also  met  with  during  pregnancy,  in  some  cases  of  chlorosis,  and  in  full- 
blooded,  free-living  patients,  who  find  constant  relief  in  blue  pill,  colchicum, 
and  a  purge. 

A  low  tension  with  a  relaxed  artery  is  characteristic  of  pyrexia  generally, 
particularly  of  the  specific  fevers,  and  of  acute  rheumatism. 

The  pulse  is  large  or  *'  fuU,"  with  high  tension,  in  some  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  meningitis,  and  in  early  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  A  more 
common  condition  is  the  short,  full  pulse  with  low  tension,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  becomes  the  collapsing  or  *' water-hammer"  pulse  of  Corrigan. 

A  small  pulse  with  high  tension,  shown  by  the  length  of  the  systolic 
expansion  and  the  slight  degree  of  the  diastolic  fall,  is  the  opposite  of  the 
last  variety,  and  constitutes  the  "  persistent"  and  hard  pulse  of  chronic  renal 
disease. 

A  small,  weak,  and  compressible  pulse,  which  is  also  irregular,  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

The  same  hardness  which  is  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  contracted  and 
thickened  artery  of  Bright's  disease  may  be  produced  by  calcareous  (or 
even  ossific)  degeneration  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  radial  artery,  or  by  the 
more  common  atheromatous  degeneration  of  large  arteries.  The  visible 
pulsation  and  emptiness  during  diastole,  which  in  young  subjects  with 
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elastic  arteries  is  indicative  of  aortic  imperfection,  denotes  in  older  persons 
a  want  of  elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats,  due  to  degenerative  changes. 

The  pulse  of  the  radial  artery  may  be  always  weak,  and  its  lumen  easily 
compressible,  without  there  being  any  lesion  of  the  heart  or  any  deviation 
from  health.  Hence  "  a  poor  pulse"  is  often  a  deceptive  gtiide  in  a  patient 
seen  for  the  first  time,  or  in  a  candidate  for  life  assurance.  A  shorty 
"slapping"  pulse — jpulsus  cder — ^is  associated  with  low  tension,  and  is  often 
felt  after  depletion  by  haemorrhage  or  purgation. 

The  pulse  of  high  tension  may  often  with  advantage  be  treaied  by 
purging  and  moderate  blood-letting ;  the  soft  pulse  often  calls  for  stimu- 
lants and  steel.  But  as  in  other  cases,  such  indications  are  only  to  be 
followed  when  the  primary  disease  has  been  ascertained. 

Ahseme  of  the  pulse  (which  would  be  etymologically  denoted  by  the 
word  asphyxia)  is  not  only  observed  in  syncope  and  collapse  when  the 
heart's  beats  are  too  feeble  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  but  may  be  the  result  of 
peripheral  causes  affecting  one  or  both  radial  arteries. 

Weil  has  described  the  pulse  disappearing  in  inspiration  at  one  wrist 
only,  and  has  noticed  the  same,  less  frequently,  coincident  with  deep  expi- 
ration. He  thinks  that  this  may  depend  upon  adhesions  of  the  subclavian 
artery  with  the  pleura  and  the  dome-shaped  process  of  cervical  fascia  at 
the  root  of  the  neck. 

Hamburger  remarked  a  very  singular  fact  with  respect  to  the  pulse.  If 
a  healthy  person  throws  the  shoulders  well  backward,  and  the  arms  backwards 
and  downwards  so  as  to  cross  the  hands  over  the  sacrum,  on  deep  inspiration 
both  radial  pulses  disappear  for  the  time.  Hyrtl  explained  this  as  due  to 
compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  by  the  first  rib,  and  Hamburger  believed 
that  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  due  to  perichondritis  fixing  the  first 
cartilage,  a  frequent  concomitant  of  phthisis  with  pleurisy  of  the  apex. 

If  the  two  radial  pulses  differ  markedly  in  size  or  in  force  of  beats,  there 
is  either  some  abnormal  distribution  of  the  arteries,  or  obstruction  from  a 
tumour  pressing  from  without,  or  atheroma  or  some  other  lesion  within. 
In  many  cases  the  tumour  or  internal  lesion  is  an  aneurysm,  and  this  may 
either  act  by  pressing  on  the  artery  or  may  diminish  the  flow  of  blood,  and 
thus  the  size  of  the  artery,  by  diverting  it  from  its  normal  channel. 

Syncope,* — The  symptoms  of  fainting  or  failure  of  the  heart  vary  greatly 
in  degree.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the  patient  experiences  distressing 
sensations  of  giddiness,  nausea,  and  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.  He  turns 
cold  and  pale,  and  breaks  out  in  a  clammy  sweat.  His  sight  becomes  dim, 
and  everything  appears  black.  He  hears  rushing  noises  in  the  ears.  More 
or  less  rapidly  he  becomes  completely  insensible.  His  pulse  is  frequent  and 
very  weak ;  and  it  soon  ceases  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  though  it  may  still 
for  a  time  be  counted  in  the  carotids.  The  heart's  impulse  grows  more 
and  more  feeble,  until  it  may  be  no  longer  perceptible.  Still,  however,  one 
may  be  able  to  hear  with  the  stethoscope  that  the  organ  continues  to  beat, 
though  the  sounds  are  very  feeble,  and  the  second  one  is  audible  only  at 
the  base.  The  respiration,  in  the  meantime,  becomes  infrequent,  irregular, 
and  shallow,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated. 

In  slighter  cases,  after  having  suffered  for  some  minutes  from  giddiness 

*  Syn. — Lipothymia^deliquiam  animi.  ^vvtconi]  is  the  regular  term  for  a  faint  or  swoon 
in  Galen,  Aretftus,  and  Plutarch ;  \tiro9vfila  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Hippocrates. 
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and  nausea,  the  patient  just  for  an  instant  loses  himself  more  or  less 
completely,  and  then  gradually  recovers.  Sometimes  he  remains  unconscious 
for  a  considerable  time.  Dr  Walshe  disbelieves  in  the  possibility  of  recovery 
after  the  sounds  of  the  heart  have  ceased  for  so  long  as  five  minutes.  But 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  "  fainting  fits,"  with  an  imperceptible  pulse  and 
very  feeble  cardiac  action,  to  last  for  an  hour  or  longer,  and  yet  to  end 
favourably.  The  subsidence  of  an  attack  is  ushered  in  by  "gasping,  or 
rather  sighing,  respirations  at  long  intervals,  and  by  gradual  return  of 
pulse,  consciousness,  and  colour.  Sometimes  vomiting  or  dischage  of  flatus, 
convulsions,  or  profuse  perspiration  takes  place  at  the  time  of  returning 
consciousness."  Dr  Walshe  believes  that  these  symptoms  are  generally 
painful  and  distressing,  whereas  in  many  cases  the  passage  to  unconscious- 
ness is  pleasurable. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  the  stoppage  of  the  pulse  and  the 
interruption  of  the  mental  faculties  are  absolutely  sudden,  and  in  which  the 
resumption  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  recovery  of  consciousness  are  no 
less  instantaneous,  while  there  are  no  subjective  sensations  whatever.  But 
although  seizures  of  this  kind  are  spoken  of  as  "  fainting  fits  "  by  unpro- 
fessional persons,  they  probably  are  always  cases  of  the  minor  form  of  epilepsy. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  attacks  which  are  peptic  and  those 
which  may  properly  be  referred  to  fainting,  is  that  the  former  generally,  if 
not  always,  occur  without  any  definite  exciting  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
true  syncope  is,  as  a  rule,  clearly  traceable  to  some  disturbing  cause,  though 
it  may  be  apparently  of  a  trifling  character ;  the  heated  air  of  a  crowded 
room,  the  sight  of  blood  (even  from  a  cut  finger),  the  strong  odour  of 
flowers,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  may  each  cause  fainting  in  certain 
persons.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  young  adults,  and  in  women  rather 
than  in  men,  but  it  may  frequently  befall  healthy  and  vigorous  youths.  A 
person  feeling  faint  can  usually  sit  or  recline,  she  droops  rather  than 
drops ;  but  an  epileptic  attack  is  more  sudden,  and  hence  the  face  and  head 
are  more  often  injured  by  a  fall. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  graver  forms  of  syncope,  such  as  are  apt  to 
prove  directly  fatal,  are  haemorrhage  and  various  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  aorta,  pulmonary  embolism,  and  occasionally  the  too  rapid  with- 
drawal of  ascitic  or  pleuritic  fluid  by  tapping. 

In  syncope  due  to  haemorrhage  there  is  a  waxy  pallor  of  the  face  and 
lips,  of  the  hands  and  finger-nails,  and  of  the  whole  surface.  Consciousness  is 
more  gradually  lost,  though  much  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  bleeding. 
Delirium  is  often  present,  and  occasionally  epileptiform  convulsions  occur. 

Sometimes  the  patient  lapses  from  time  to  time  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, regaining  consciousness  in  the  intervals  of  these  "  fainting  fits."  They 
are  especially  apt  to  arise  if  the  patient  attempts  to  sit  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  becomes  more  feeble,  or  even  imperceptible. 
After  death  from  haemorrhage  the  heart  is  found  contracted  and  empty. 

The  physician  sees  this  form  of  death  in  cases  of  haemoptysis  purpura, 
intestinal  haemorrhage,  and  ruptured  aneurysm. 

Syncope  must  be  clinically  distinguished  from  the  condition  known  as 
coUapse,  although  both  are  accompanied  by  failure  of  the  heart,  and  their 
pathological  difierence  is  not  clear. 

In  collapse,  beside  extreme  feebleness  of  the  cardiac  action,  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  becoming  imperceptible,  and  the  cardiac  sounds  being  scarcely 
audible,  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet,  is 
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cold  and  deatb-like;  the  features  are  sunken,  the  eyes  retracted  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  orbits  surrounded  by  deep  brown  rings.  Yet  the  patient 
is  often  entirely  free  from  sensations  of  giddiness,  nausea^  or  faintness.  He 
may  still  have  considerable  muscular  power,  may  get  out  of  bed,  and  even 
walk  for  some  distance. 

Either  fainting  or  collapse  may  result  from  affections  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  is  then  probably  due  to  reflex  inhibition  from  the  solar  plexus. 
But  either  of  them  may  also  be  due  to  other  causes ;  collapse,  for  examjde, 
occurs  in  certain  cases  of  diphtheria,  and  in  those  of  pulmonary  embolism. 

The  "cardiac''  variety  of  sunstroke  must  also  be  mentioned.  In  this 
the  sufferer  gives  no  sign  of  illness  until  he  falls,  gasps,  and  perhaps  at  once 
expires  before  anything  can  be  done  to  help  him.  Dr  Maclean  says  that 
this  is  the  form  most  often  seen  in  soldiers  exerting  themselves  in  tiie  heat 
of  the  sun  when  dressed  and  accoutred  (cf.  voL  i,  p.  788). 

Death  by  syncope  may,  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  be  absolutely 
sudden ;  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  or  sinks  back  in  his  chair  uncon- 
scious, and  is  dead  before  help  can  be  given.  The  respiration  may  cease  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  beats  of  the  heart,  or  a  few  deep  gasps  occur,  and 
then  a  kind  of  shiver  passes  through  the  frame,  pallor  spreads  over  the  sur- 
face, and  all  is  over. 

It  is  often  impossible,  in  such  cases,  to  determine  whether  paralysis  or 
spasm  of  the  heart  is  the  cause  of  death.  If  an  autopsy  is  made  its  chambers 
may  be  found  either  relaxed  or  contracted,  either  empty  or  more  or  less  f uU 
of  blood.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  its  state  may  be  modified  by 
contraction  of  the  ventricular  walls  after  death.  If  they  are  flabby,  while 
the  muscles  generally  are  in  a  state  of  rigor  mortis,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
at^the  time  when  life  became  extinct  the  heart  stopped  in  a  condition  of 
diastole.  On  the  other  hand,  stoppage  in  systole  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
spasm ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  outside  of  the  hearty  as 
when  the  pericardial  sac  becomes  filled  with  blood  by  rupture  of  the  aorta. 
An  appearance  which  is  not  seen  when  death  begins  at  the  heart  is  an  over- 
loading of  the  right  cavities  with  blood  while  the  left  are  empty,  as  in  cases 
of  asphjrxia. 

The  causes  of  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart  are  various.  There  may  be 
disease  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  its  valves,  or  of  the  base  of  the  aorta ;  and 
in  many  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  possible  that  lesions  of  the  nervous  ganglia 
situated  near  the  base  of  the  organ  might  be  discovered  if  carefully  sought 
for.  In  animals  powerful  stimulation  of  one  of  the  nervi  vagi  arrests  the 
cardiac  beats ;  a  similar  effect  follows  irritation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory 
centre  in  the  bulb  ;  frequently  it  is  the  result  of  direct  or  reflex  inhibitioD 
through  the  vagi ;  and,  lastly,  it  can  be  produced  as  a  reflex  effect  by  a  vio- 
lent impression  upon  peripheral  nerves,  as  by  suddenly  crushing  the  foot 
or  strildng  the  exposed  intestine  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  in  the  frog 
(the  Klopfversuch)f  or  even  by  gentler  stimulation  when  peritonitis  has  first 
been  set  up. 

In  htunan  pathology  all  these  varieties  of  inhibition  seem  to  occur  more 
or  less  frequently.*     That  of  which  in  medical  practice  we  know  least  is 

*  If  the  analogy  with  the  inhibitory  phenomena  observed  in  the  physioli^cal  labora- 
tory can  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  complete,  it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  in 
an^  circumstances  the  supervention  of  collapse  or  of  fainting  can  be  prevented  by  the 
iniection  of  atropine,  the  effect  of  which  in  animals  is  to  completely  annul  the  normal 
inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus.— C.  H.  F. 
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perhaps  direct  inhibition  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus.  Czermak,  how- 
ever, was  able  at  will  to  stop  the  beating  of  his  own  heart  by  pressing 
the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  against  a  small  osseous  tumour  in 
the  neck.  In  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta^  it  is  not  uncommon  for  sudden 
death  to  occur  without  the  autopsy  revealing  a  rupture  of  the  sac  or  any 
other  definite  change ;  in  such  cases  the  fibres  of  the  left  vagus  nerve 
«re  often  spread  over  and  inseparably  blended  with  the  walls  of  the 
aneurysm ;  and  this  may  perhaps  cause  the  arrest  of  the  cardiac  pulsations. 
Inhibition  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of  the  centre  in  the  bulb  probably 
occurs  when  fainting  is  caused  by  emotion.  Whether  intracranial  diseases 
ever  destroy  life  in  this  way  is  doubtful;  if  so,  one  would  expect  the 
heart's  beats  to  cease  before  the  respiratory  movements. 

Death  byxeflex  inhibition  appears  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  fatal  shock"  which  accompanies  severe  injuries 
of  the  limbs  or  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  of  this  nature.  But  what  is  most 
striking  is  that  abdominal  diseases  are  specially  apt  to  be  attended  with 
sadden  death.  In  the  collapse  of  acute  peritonitis  death  is  often  sudden. 
Just  as  in  the  Klopfversuck  cases  of  sudden  and  fatal  syncope  from  slight 
blows  on  the  epigastrium  are  not  uncommon.  The  classical  instance  is 
that  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  a  sailor,  who,  while  playing  with  a 
shipmate,  and  lifted  on  his  shoulders,  received  a  tap  on  the  abdomen  which 
cauised  immediate  death. 

In  the  freahnerU  of  a  faint,  the  first  thing  is  to  place  the  patient  in  the 
open  air  or  near  a  window  and  to  make  him  lie  down  with  the  head  as  low 
as  the  shoulders ;  the  clothes  must  be  loosened  about  the  throat  and  chest, 
and  the  crowd  of  sjrmpathising  friends  must  be  sent  away.  A  bottle  of 
ammonia  may  be  held  to  the  nostrils ;  or,  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  a  bunch  of 
feathers  may  be  burnt  and  the  fumes  inhaled.  Cold  water  may  be  poured 
upon  the  face,  and  if  the  stomach  be  overloaded,  an  emetic  of  mustard 
should  be  administered ;  for  this,  as  Anstie  says,  has  a  powerfully  rousing 
influence  upon  the  heart.  Sal  volatile,  brandy,  ether,  or  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water  may  be  given  by  the  mouth ;  or,  in  severe  cases,  when  the  patient 
continues  unconscious,  fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  either  ether  or  brandy 
may  be  injected  hypodermically.  Our  house  physicians  frequently  adopt 
this  practice,  and  in  many  cases  with  marked  success  in  stimulating  the 
action  of  the  heart,  although  the  result  is  too  often  temporary.  Another 
method,  advanced  by  Dr  J.  C.  Reid  (*Brit.  Med.  Joiun.,'  1880,  vol.  ii, 
p.  1014),  is  that  of  pouring  hot,  but  not  scalding,  water  over  the  precordial 
region.  He  cites  a  case  in  point  that  occurred  in  an  old  man  of  seventy, 
who  was  thus  restored  from  apparent  death,  and  lived  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  galvanism  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  such 
circumstances.  Ziemssen  recently  found  ('Deutsch.  Arch.,'  xxx,  1881)  in  a 
patient  whose  chest  wall  was  deficient  so  that  the  heart  was  covered  only  by 
the  skin,  that  the  heart's  beats  could  be  accelerated  by  powerful  ciurents. 
Erb  recommends  that  in  galvanizing  the  heart  large  electrodes  should  be 
used,  one  being  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  organ,  the  other  over  the 
dorsal  vertebrae;  a  current  of  high  intensity  should  then  be  passed,  its 
direction  being  reversed  seventy  or  eighty  times  in  the  minute.  Previous 
observers,  as  cited  by  Walshe,  had  found  that  with  strong  currents  there 
was  a  risk  of  inhibiting  the  cardiac  contractions  instead  of  stimulating 
them.     Although  it  were  admitted  that,  if   the  irritability  of  the  organ 
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were  lowered,  a  powerful  current,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstanoee 
would  have  arrested  its  action,  might  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  reviviiig  it^ 
it  would  be  advisable  first  to  make  trial  of  a  feeble  current,  and  afterwards 
to  increase  its  strength.  But  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration  there 
is  seldom  time  for  such  a  method. 

Angina  Pectoris.* — Under  this  name  is  known  a  very  severe  form  of 
cardiac  pain,  occurring  in  sudden  short  paroxysms,  accompanied  by  a  seiiBe 
of  impending  death,  and  often  immediately  fatal. 

It  was  first  described  by  Heberdenf  as  follows  : — "  There  is  a  disorder 
of  the  breast  marked  with  strange  and  peculiar  symptoms,  considerable  for 
the  kind  of  danger  belonging  to  it  and  not  extremely  rare,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  more  at  length.  The  seat  of  it  and  sense  of  strangling 
and  anxiety  with  which  it  is  attended  may  make  it  not  improperly  be 
called  Angina  Pectoris.  Those  who  are  afflicted  with  it  are  seised  while 
they  are  walking  (more  especially  if  it  be  uphill  and  soon  after  eatang) 
with  a  painful  and  most  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  breast,  which  seems 
as  if  it  would  extinguish  life  if  it  were  to  increase  or  to  continue  ;  but  the 
moment  they  stand  still  all  this  uneasiness  vanishes.  In  all  other  respects 
the  patients  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  disorder  perfectly  well,  and  in 
particular  have  no  shortness  of  breath,  from  which  it  is  totally  different " 
('Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Disease,'  1782,  chap.  Ixx, 
p.  364). 

In  its  well-marked  and  typical  form,  angina  pectoris  is  a  rare  malady. 
Cases  are  not  infrequent,  which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  it  in  ihe 
character  of  the  pain,  although  in  these  there  is  not  the  same  danger  to 
the  patient's  life.  Whether  or  not  they  should  be  classed  under  the  same 
heading  is  a  question  that  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed  only  after  the 
pathology  of  the  affection  has  been  considered.  The  following  description 
refers  to  the  classical  form  of  the  disease. 

Onset  cmd  exciting  causes, — Angina  pectoris  is  almost  always  absolutely 
sudden.  The  first  attack  usuaUy  occurs  while  the  patient  is  waUdng, 
especially  on  rising  ground,  or  with  a  strong  wind  against  him,  or  shortly 
after  a  meal.  But  sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  recorded 
by  the  late  Dr  Latham)  a  person  who  has  never  suffered  from  angina  before 
is  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  the  first  attack.  Subsequent  seizures  are  apt 
to  be  brought  on  by  comparatively  slight  causes,  until  the  patient  gradually 
finds  that  one  form  of  exertion  after  another  is  unsafe  for  him.  Emotional 
excitement  is  a  powerful  exciting  cause,  as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
John  Hunter,  who  died  within  the  walls  of  St  George's  Hospital  in  the 
midst  of  a  dispute,  of  which  he  had  foreboded  the  fatal  result.  In  many 
instances  the  seizures,  which  at  first  took  place  only  during  the  daytime, 
afterwards  begin  to  recur  also    in  the   night.      Dr    Latham    alludes   to 

*  Synonjfms, — Pectoris  dolor — Breast-pang — Syncope  anginosa  (Parry) — Asthma  dolori- 
ficum  (E.  Darwin) — Cardiodynia — Neuralg^  cordis  (Laennec)— Hypenestbesia  plexos 
cardiaci  (Romberg) — Fr,,  Angme  de  poitrine — Qermn,  Brustbr&une. 

t  His  first  description  was  in  tbe  '  Medical  Transactions '  of  tbe  Ck>llege  of  Physicians 
for  1768.  Some  French  writers  have  set  up  a  claim  of  priority  for  one  of  their  countrymen, 
Rougnon,  on  account  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Lorry  a  few  months  earUer,  in  which 
is  related  the  death  of  a  cavalry  officer^  M.  Charles,  by  what  was  probably  the  same  disease. 
But  so  far  as  the  account  of  a  single  case  can  be  held  to  have  anticipated  Heberden's 
observations,  the  merit  reallv  belongs  to  Morgan!,  who  recorded  a  similar  instance  in  a 
Venetian  woman  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  quoted  by  Dr  Qurdner  ('Reynolds' 
System,'  iv,  p.  637). 
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ooe  patient  who  was  attacked  as  soon  as  he  lay  down.  The  act  of 
stooiRng,  as  to  pull  on  the  boots,  or  even  in  washing,  is  a  frequent 
eanse  of  the  attacks  of  angina.  In  some  cases  they  are  brought  on  by 
such  slight  efforts  as  coughing,  defsdcation,  or  the  hasty  swallowing  of 
eold  water. 

Symptoms. — ^The  chief  seat  of  the  pain  in  angina  pectoris  is  usually 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  rather  to  the  left  than  the  right  side ; 
Bomedmes  behind  the  middle  or  the  upper  part  of  that  bone.  Patients 
attempt  to  describe  it,  as  gnawing,  tearing,  stabbing,  or  lancinating  in 
diaracter.  But  in  many  cases  the  agony  is  indescribable — so  intense  as  to 
make  the  sufferer  feel  that  unless  it  abates,  it  must  bring  his  life  to  an  end. 
The  pain  often  spreads  round,  generally  through  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
to  ike  spine.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  constriction,  as 
dioagfa  ^e  sternum  were  forcibly  drawn  backwards :  Dr  Gairdner  cites 
the  case  of  a  medical  man  in  whom  there  was  a  subjective  sensation 
as  though  the  front  of  the  chest  were  "  bulged  out  in  a  convex  promi- 
nence, terminating  suddenly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  a  sharp 
and  deep  depression."  Very  often  the  pain  radiates  upwards  into  the 
neck  or  towards  the  occiput,  down  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow  or  the 
fingers,  occasionally  down  the  right  arm,  and  less  frequently  still  it 
shoots  into  the  lower  limbs  or  into  the  testes.  In  these  distant  parts  it 
may  be  accompanied  by  feelings  of  tingling  or  of  numbness.  In  a  case 
observed  by  Dr  Walshe,  it  took  a  course  the  reverse  of  what  is  usual, 
beginning  at  the  left  wrist  and  extending  upwards  to  the  heart.  In  the 
pnecordial  region  there  is  often  tenderness  to  pressure;  but  sometimes 
friction  gives  relief. 

A  patient  attacked  by  a  fit  of  angina  is  instantly  arrested  in  whatever 
he  is  doing ;  if  walking  he  stops  motionless ;  if  standing,  he  dares  not  sit 
down.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  some  persons,  after  having  been 
polled  up  by  the  pain  three  or  four  times  at  the  beginning  of  a  walk,  will 
afterwards  go  on  with  ease  for  several  miles.  The  feeling  of  constriction  in 
the  chest  may  cause  the  patient  to  speak  of  experiencing  a  "want  of 
breath  "  or  a  "  sense  of  suffocation ;"  but  all  observers  are  agreed  that  there 
is  no  dyspnoea  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  no  lividity  of  the  face. 
The  breathing  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  frequency,  but  this  is  because 
the  patient  instinctively  keeps  the  thoracic  movements  as  shallow  as  possible, 
Icar  fear  of  increasing  the  pain.  By  an  effort  of  the  will  he  can,  if  he  chooses, 
freely  expand  the  chest,  -and  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  drawing 
a  deep  breath  gives  momentary  relief. 

Wil^  regard  to  the  state  of  the  heart  and  pulse  during  a  paroxysm  of 
u^ina  pectoris,  accounts  have  differed  widely ;  and  probably  all  cases  are 
not  alike  in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  the  impulse  and  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  sometimes  unaltered  in  character  throughout  the  seizure,  and  the 
poke  regular  and  neither  frequent  nor  weak.  Walshe  has  observed  that 
at  least  towards  the  close  of  a  paroxysm,  when  the  patient  is  about  to 
recover,  there  may  be  no  acceleration  nor  any  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  But 
Parry  long  ago  described  the  pulse  as  being  more  or  less  feeble,  according 
to  tiie  violence  of  the  attack ;  and  Dr  Gairdner  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
In  many  cases  it  is  expressly  noted  that  the  pulse  has  been  small  and 
mgail&r  in  rhythm,  but  not  always  increased  in  frequency,  and  sometimes 
awrbidly  infrequent.  The  failure  in  the  circulation  is  also  shown  by  deadly 
pallor  of  the  face,  by  coldness  of  the  limbs,  by  the  presence  of  clammy  per- 
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spiration.  In  cases  about  to  prove  fatal,  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible  a 
little  while  before  death. 

The  mental  faculties  usually  remain  unimpaired  throughout  the  seizure ; 
but  after  its  subsidence  the  patient  is  said  sometimes  to  have  no  remem- 
brance of  anything  except  the  intense  agony  which  he  has  undergone. 
Thus  the  state  of  the  brain  in  angina  pectoris  would  appear  to  resemble  that 
of  collapse,  rather  than  of  syncope.  Walshe  says  that  the  sight  scmie- 
times  fajls.  There  may  be  slight  convulsions,  or  even  tonic  spasms  of  a 
severe  kind,  with  opisthotonos. 

There  is  in  some  cases  violent  and  continued  eructation,  or  vomiting  ;  or 
the  whole  abdomen  may  become  distended  with  flatulence.  A  copious  flow 
of  watery  urine  sometimes  occurs  as  the  attack  is  passing  off.  Trouseeaa 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  paroxysms,  though  frequently  repeated,  and 
though  each  lasted  only  about  a  minute,  were  always  accompanied  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  micturate. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  is  usually  a  few  seconds  or 
minutes;  but  attacks  may  recur  again  and  again  for  an  hour  or  longer.  A 
patient  of  the  author's  remained  for  many  hours  stooping  over  the  end  of  a 
couch,  refusing  to  move  for  fear  of  the  return  of  the  pain.  But  sometimes 
when  a  seizure  occurs  during  walking,  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  patient  stands 
still.  Trousseau  remarks  that  very  different  attitudes  are  assumed  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  One  patient  will  lie  motionless  on  his  back,  another  will 
incline  backwards  on  his  chair,  a  third  will  bend  forwards  as  far  as  possible, 
and  a  fourth  may  place  himself  on  all  fours,  resting  on  his  knees  and  bis 
elbows. 

Fatal  event — ^When  angina  proves  fatal,  the  heart  is  found  at  the 
autopsy  to  be  relaxed  and  flabby,  even  though  there  is  marked  cadaveric 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  generally.  Walshe  says  that  there  is  an  ahnoet 
complete  absence  of  blood  from  the  cardiac  cavities,  which  fact  certainly 
looks  as  though  a  ventricular  systole  had  been  the  last  act  of  life. 

Sometimes  death  appears  to  be  absolutely  instantaneous ;  Walshe 
relates  an  instance  in  which  the  patient  had  been  reading  quiedy  in  bed, 
and  in  which  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  were  found  in  the  pamphlet  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  bedclothes  being  also  quite  undisturbed. 
The  same  quietness  of  attitude  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Dr  Chalmers 
which  Gairdner  describes  as  an  undoubted  case  of  pectoral  angina.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  even  where  there  have  been  former  attacks  attended  with  severe 
pain,  it  seems  probable  that  the  fatal  seizure  must  have  been  so  brief  as  to 
be  painless ;  and  one  may  perhaps  suspect  that  sudden  death,  in  persons  who 
have  never  been  known  to  suffer  from  angina,  is  often  of  the  same  nature. 

Sometimes  death  is  more  gradual,  being  preceded  by  increasing  failure  of 
the  pulse,  laboured  breathing,  and  unconsciousness.  We  have  seen  that^  as 
a  rule,  the  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  return  again  and  again ;  there  is 
genendly  an  interval  of  some  years  between  the  first  attack  of  the  disease 
and  its  fatal  termination.  Whether  a  single  paroxysm  ever  occurs  without 
being  followed  by  any  others,  seems  to  be  doubtful ;  though  the  patient 
himself  may  do  much  to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  avoiding  exertion 
and  emotion.  Walshe  speaks  of  having  himself  seen  a  patient  wbo 
appeared  to  have  been  first  attacked  twenty-four  years  previously;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  John  Hunter  had  begun  to  have 
seizures  of  angina  twenty  years  before  his  death.  A  still  longer  and 
authentic  case  is  one  related  by  Dr  Murrell,  in  which  the  patient  had  suf- 
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fered  for  thirty  years,  the  diagnosis  of  angina  pectoris  having  been  formally 
given  by  Sir  Risdon  Bennett  twenty-six  years  before.  In  some  instances 
the  dis^e  returns  frequently,  so  that  the  number  of  paroxysms  must  be 
large.  On  the  other  hand,  Walshe  relates  an  instance  in  which  there 
were  only  three,  one  being  a  year,  and  the  other  half  an  hour,  before  the 
third  which  proved  instantaneously  fatal.  Latham  met  with  two  cases 
in  one  of  which  death  occurred  fourteen  days,  in  the  other  ten  days,  after 
the  first  attack.  The  most  rapid  (not  instantaneous)  case  on  record  is 
probably  that  of  Dr  Thomas  Arnold,  who,  having  never  suflFered  from 
angina  before,  went  to  bed  on  the  11th  of  June,  1842,  in  apparent  health, 
awoke  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  died  about  a 
quarter  past  seven. 

Pathology, — ^The  pathology  of  angina  pectoris  is  still  obscure.  Following 
Laennec  (who  called  it  n^algie  du  cctwr\  Romberg,  Friedreich,  and  Trousseau 
maintained  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  neurosis,  or  a  "  visceral  neu- 
ralgia.''* Anstie  declares  that  those  who  suffer  from  the  disease  are  always 
of  nervous  temperament,  and  that  other  neuroses  are  frequent  in  their 
families ;  and,  like  Trousseau,  he  insists  on  the  existence  of  a  relationship 
between  angina  pectoris  and  asthma.  On  this  view  angina  pectoris  might 
be  classed  with  the  paroxysmal  neuroses. 

But  for  a  neuralgia  to  prove  habitually  fatal  is  without  precedent  More- 
over, angina  pectoris  differs  from  all  neuroses  in  being  generally,  if  not 
always,  associated  with  the  existence  of  organic  lesions  in  the  heart  or  in 
the  great  vessels,  although  it  would  seem  that  no  one  lesion  is  constantly 
present ;  this,  at  any  rate,  is  true  of  the  cases  that  destroy  life.  Thirdly, 
it  is  unlike  a  neuralgia  to  attack,  as  angina  does  by  a  large  preponderance, 
more  males  than  females — as  many  as  ten  men  to  one  woman. 

Within  the  last  few  years  observations  have  been  made  of  organic 
lesions  affecting  the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris. 
The  earliest  record  of  such  changes  is  fifty  years  ago,  when  Heine  ('  Miiller's 
Archiv,'  1841)  published  a  case  treated  by  Skoda,  in  which  Rokitansky 
made  the  autopsy,  and  found  the  right  phrenic  nerve,  the  N,  ca/rdiacus 
magnus,  and  the  descending  branches  of  the  left  vagus,  each  involved  in 
pigmented  nodules,  doubtless  altered  lymph-glands.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  symptoms  during  life  consisted,  not  in  paroxysms  of  angina,  but  in 
attacks  of  intermittency  of  the  heart's  action,  continued  during  a  period 
of  from  four  to  six  beats,  and  attended  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible 
anxiety.  In  1864  Lancereaux  ('Graz.  MM.,'  1864)  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  long  suffered  from  angina  pectoris, 
and  who  had  at  last  died  suddenly ;  he  found  a  raised  patch  in  the  aorta 
between  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries,  with  injection  and  thickening 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  external  coat  of  the  vessel ;  in  this  injection 
the  adjacent  cardiac  plexus  took  part,  and  some  of  its  fibres  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  nucleated  material  Similar  changes  in  the  nerves  (of  what 
ever  importance  they  may  be)  are  recorded  and  figured  by  Peter  ('  Traits 
des  Maladies  du  Gceur,'  1883)  in  two  cases  which  came  under  his  care, 
and  he  cites  a  fifth  instance  ('Bull  de  la  Soc.  Clin.,'  1878). 

Since  the  year  1867,  however,  clinical  experience  has  taught  in  a  very 

*  The  same  q[>imon  is  f ormany  upheld  by  Etilenbnrg  in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbnch/  bnt 
perhaps  a  more  correct  statement  would  be  that  he  rqedbs  it^  since  he  would  exclude  from 
the  disease,  in  its  "  purely  nervous  "  form,  the  very  cases  involving  danger  to  life,  on  which 
the  foregoing  description  is  based,  and  which  frtnn  the  davs  of  fieberden  to  the  present 
thne  have  b^  regarded  as  the  true  and  typical  examples  of  it. 
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decided  manner  that  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysms  ol 
angina  pectoris  is  a  sudden  rise  in  ike  tension  of  the  systemic  arteries.  A 
similar  view  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Traube.  But  what  first 
proved  its  correctness  was  a  series  of  observations  made  by  Dr  Lauder 
Brunton  on  a  patient  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  The  man  was 
affected  with  aortic  regurgitant  disease,  and  was  liable  to  frequent  attacks 
of  angina-like  pain.  Dr  Brunton  found  that  during  these  attacks  the  sphyg- 
mographic  tracing  of  the  pulse  became  rapidly  altered,  the  wave  being 
broader  and  lower,  the  dicrotism  disappearing,  and  both  the  ascent  and  the 
descent  being  more  gradual — changes  indicative  of  a  marked  increase  of  arte- 
rial tension.  These  observations  led  him  to  propose  the  inhalation  of  nitrite 
of  amyl  as  being  likely  to  relieve  the  pain  by  relaxing  the  peripheral 
arteries,  and  the  trial  was  attended  with  brilliant  success.  The  pallor  and 
the  coldness  of  the  face  and  of  the  limbs  that  accompany  severe  seizures  can 
hardly  be  cited  as  evidence  in  themselves  of  arterial  spasm,  for  failure  of  the 
heart's  action  might  produce  the  same  effects.  Trousseau,  however,  noticed 
that  the  pallor  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  reddish  or  livid-bluish  hue,  and 
the  same  thing  was  noticed  in  one  case  by  Anstie  (*  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  voL 
iii),  and  attributed  by  him  to  paralytic  dilatation  succeeding  spasm  of  the 
arterioles. 

Under  the  name  of  "  Angina  Pectoris  vasomotoria"  Nothnagel  recorded 
('Deutsches  Archiv,'  iii)  a  series  of  cases,  which  seem  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  this  question.  Their  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  sjrmptoms  of  the  paroxysms  from 
which  the  patients  suffered  were  coldness  and  pallor  with  numbness  and 
stiffness  of  the  limbs ;  the  palpitation,  the  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  chesty 
the  giddiness,  the  sense  of  impending  death,  being  all  apparently  secondary 
and  attributable  to  the  increased  efforts  which  the  heart  was  called  upon  to 
make  to  overcome  the  peripheral  resistance.  The  attacks  were  also  de- 
finitely traceable  to  external  cold,  and  were  relieved  by  hot  foot-baths  and 
frictions ;  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  peripheral  circulation  seems  to  have  been 
very  similar  to  that  which  in  other  patients  leads  to  paroxysmal  hemoglo- 
binuria. Pain  appears  to  have  been  a  much  less  marked  symptom  than  in 
ordinary  angina ;  however,  a  dull  pain  is  mentioned,  seated  chiefly  in  the 
cardiac  region,  but  in  one  case  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of 
the  chest,  and  sometimes  down  the  left  arm. 

On  the  whole,  NothnageVs  cases  prove  that  a  sudden  increase  of  tension 
in  the  peripheral  arteries  due  to  a  cause  acting  upon  the  body  from  without 
is  capable,  in  some  persons,  of  giving  rise  to  phenomena  approaching  tiiose 
of  a  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris. 

The  next  question  is  how  we  are  to  suppose  the  arterial  spasm  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  more  usual  form  of  the  disease.  If  the  anatomical 
researches  of  Lancereaux  and  Peter  are  to  be  credited  with  the  significance 
attributed  to  them,  nothing  seems  more  simple  than  to  suppose  that  from 
the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia  there  is  transmitted  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  an  impression  which  causes  it  to  throw  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
smaller  vessels  throughout  the  body  into  contraction.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  much  caution  before  we  adopt  such  a  view.  The  lesions  dis- 
covered by  the  French  pathologists  were  after  all  in  every  instance  secondary. 
If  the  nerves  lying  adjacent  to  areas  of  chronic  thickening  and  induration 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  (or,  indeed,  elsewhere  throughout  the  body)  were 
to  be  systematically  dissected,  is  it  not  probable  that  they  might  often  be 
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found  involved  in  the  adhesions,  when  no  symptoms  had  existed  that  could 
possibly  be  traced  to  them  ?  It  is  surely  significant  that,  like  Bokitansky, 
Peter  found  the  phrenic  nerves  affected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
of  the  heart. 

One  point  in  which  the  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  seems  to  differ 
from  what  might  be  expected  on  the  view  that  it  depends  upon  increased 
tension  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  is  its  not  being  invariably,  or  even  gene- 
rally, attended  with  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse;  among 
Nothnagel's  vasomotorial  cases  there  is  only  one  in  which  a  fall  from  80  to 
64  or  60  beats  in  the  minute  is  noted.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  severe  and  dangerous  form  of 
angina  pectoris,  which  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  disease,  organic  changes 
in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  are  usually,  if  not  always,  present.  As 
a  rule,  the  most  conspicuous  lesion  is  either  a  soft,  flabby,  or  fatty  state 
of  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  else  a  chronic  inflammatory  change  in  the  coats  of 
the  aorta  at  or  near  its  origin,  leading  to  atheroma,  to  calcification,  and 
perhaps  to  aneurysm ;  Dr  Gairdner  has  specially  insisted  upon  the  frequency 
with  which  symptoms  of  angina  accompany  even  small  aneurysms,  if  they 
arise  very  near  the  heart  and  project  into  the  pericardium. 

There  is,  however,  a  lesion  specially  connected  with  angina  pectoris, 
which  is  often  associated  both  with  fatty  heart  and  with  arteritis  deformans 
of  the  aorta,  namely,  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries.  This  was  first 
suggested  by  Jenner,  in  a  letter  to  Parry,  and  afterwards  in  one  which 
he  addressed  to  Heberden  in  1778,  but  which  he  did  not  send,  lest  it 
should  be  seen  by  his  friend  John  Hunter,  whom  he  rightly  believed  to  be 
at  that  time  a  sufferer  from  angina.  Stenosis  of  the  coronary  arteries 
was  found  in  Hunter's  case  after  his  death  in  a  fit  of  the  disease.  Some- 
times the  coronary  arteries  have  their  orifices  more  or  less  completely  oblit- 
erated by  disease  of  the  aorta  itself,  their  coats  in  the  rest  of  their  course 
being  healthy ;  sometimes  they  are  converted  into  thick  calcified  tubes  in 
nearly  their  whole  length. 

But  it  would  be  an  untenable  position  to  maintain  that  obstruction  of 
the  coronary  arteries  is  constantly  present  in  cases  of  fatal  angina,  either 
with  or  without  other  more  conspicuous  lesions  of  the  heart  or  of  the  aorta ; 
and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  these  vessels  are  often  found  much  narrowed 
when  there  were  no  symptoms  of  angina  during  life. 

The  long  duration  of  the  disease  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  any  of  the  organic  lesions  above  described  can 
have  existed  throughout  its  whole  course.  Possibly  the  paroxysms  of  angina 
owe  to  the  lesions  in  question  their  severity  and  their  tendency  to  prove 
fatal,  but  do  not  stand  to  them  in  the  direct  relation  of  effect  to  cause. 
For,  if  the  disease  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  heart  to 
overcome  an  excessive  resistance  in  the  arteries,  enfeeblement  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  whether  as  the  result  of  fatty  change  or  of  a  mere  deficiency  of  blood- 
supply,  cannot  but  add  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  and  the 
danger  of  the  patient. 

FseudiHmgina, — ^From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  probable  that  many 
instances  of  the  affection  which  Walshe  describes  as  "  pseudo-angina,"  and 
which  is  admitted  to  be  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence,  are  fundamentally 

*  Landois's  physiological  explanation  of  angina,  on  which  Nothnagel'B  theory  is  founded, 
win  be  found  in  Eolenbnrg's  article  in  <  Ziemssen's  Handbnch '  (Bd.  xii,  2,  S.  46—48),  and 
also  in  Boss's  '  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases '  (vol.  i,  p.  781). 
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of  the  same  nature ;  but  it  would  still  doubtless  be  necessary  to  exclude 
cases  dependent  upon  hysteria  or  upon  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach. 
Within  a  single  year  the  author  saw  two  young  clerks  in  the  same  London 
bank,  each  of  whom  described  attacks  that  appeared  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  angina  pectoris,  although  their  age  rendered  it  very  unlikely  that 
the  affection  would  prove  dangerous  to  life.  But  that  the  age  of  the  patient 
does  not  always  form  a  safe  criterion  is  well  shown  by  a  case  of  Dr  Balfour's 
— that  of  a  man,  aged  only  twenty-four,  who  died  after  four  months'  illness 
with  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  in  whom  (as  had  been  correctly 
diagnosed  during  life)  the  base  of  the  aorta  presented  a  ring  of  atheromatous 
thickening,  by  which  the  mouths  of  the  two  coronary  arteries  were  greatly 
narrowed.  Such  a  case,  however,  is  altogether  exceptional;  for,  as  Dr  Walshe 
says,  angina  pectoris  (exclusive  of  his  pseudo-angina)  is  rare  before  the  fiftieth, 
and  excessively  so  before  the  fortieth  year. 

Cardialgia. — ^Pain  is  a  symptom,  though  far  from  a  constant  one,  of  many 
affections  of  the  heart,  both  functional  and  organic,  beside  angina  pectoris ; 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  it  is  more  marked  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Its  most  usual  seat  is  a  spot  a  little  outside  the  left  nipple,  beneath  the 
fourth  intercostal  space  or  the  fifth  rib ;  but  it  may  be  situated  nearer  the 
sternum,  or  to  the  right  of  it.  Cardiac  pain  is  generally  more  or  le^ 
paroxysmal  in  character,  and  is  often  described  as  sharp  or  lancinating,  some- 
times as  burning,  tearing,  or  cutting.  There  may  also  be  a  constant  dull 
heavy  pain,  and  in  some  cases  this  exists  by  itself.  It  is  often  increased  by 
exertion  or  fatigue,  and  it  generally  undergoes  aggravation  when  palpitation 
occurs.  It  often  radiates  widely  over  the  side  of  the  chest,  up  into  the  neck, 
into  the  axilla,  and  down  the  left  arm,  less  often  down  the  right  arm.  Wlien 
it  thus  affects  the  arm,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  a  sensation  of  numbness 
or  tingling ;  it  sometimes  ceases  abruptly  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow, 
sometimes  extends  down  the  forearm  to  the  inner  side  of  the  hand.  In  certain 
cases  its  principal  seat  is  near  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  Walshe  says 
that  tenderness  of  the  surface  is  absent ;  pressure  upon  the  principal  spot 
rather  relieves  than  increases  the  pain.  Da  Costa,  however,  in  describing 
his  cases  of  irritable  heart  (p.  7),  says  that  the  cardiac  region  was  hyper- 
8dsthetic,  especially  after  attacks  of  psdpitation. 

A  modification  of  cardiac  pain  described  by  Dr  Walshe  is  one  which 
comes  on  when  the  patient  bends  forward,  as  in  pulling  on  his  boots,  and  is 
relieved  by  stretching  out  the  chest-wall  and  pressing  on  the  surface.  He 
has  observed  it  more  often  in  elderly  than  in  young  persons.  He  thinks 
that  it  may  depend  upon  "  twisting  of  the  prsecordial  costal  cartilages,  which 
have  lost  the  flexibility  of  youth,"  but  it  seems  more  likely  attributable  to 
upward  pressure  upon  the  heart  through  the  diaphragm.  Possibly  this  kind 
of  pain  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  slighter  forms  of  angina  pectoris ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  not  seldom  present  in  that  disease. 

Morbid  anatomy, — Symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  ending  in  death  have 
been  found  associated  most  often  with  atheroma,  thickening,  obstruction  or 
obliteration  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

In  Hunter's  ease  (1793),  "the  coronary  arteries  had  their  Inranches 
which  ramify  through  the  substance  of  the  heart  in  the  state  of  bony  tubes, 
which  were  with  difficulty  divided  by  the  knife,  and  their  transverse  sections 
did  not  collapse  "  (Home).  There  was  atheroma  and  dilatation  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  and  calcification  of  both  aortic  and  mitral  rings,  but  the  valves 
were  probably  competent  and  the  cavities  were  not  dilated.     Sir  Everard 
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Home  notes  with  much  emphasis  two  "  milk-spots "  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  but  he  omitted  to  weigh  it  ('Life  of  Hunter/  by  Adams,  p.  203). 

In  Robert  Hall's  case  (1831)  Dr  Pritchard  reported  "the  muscular 
structure  (of  the  heart)  to  be  soft,  like  macerated  cellular  membrane ;  the 
left  ventricle  was  judged  to  be  one  third  larger  than  usual.  The  aorta  con- 
tained in  several  places  patches  of  bony  matter."  The  valves  are  not  men- 
tioned, nor  the  coronary  arteries  (Memoir  by  Gregory,  note  D.). 

In  Arnold's  case  (1842)  Dr  Bucknill  and  Mr  Hodgson  found  the  aorta 
and  all  the  cardiac  orifices  healthy.  The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  in 
every  part  was  remarkably  thin,  soft,  and  loose  in  its  texture.  The  walls 
of  the  right  ventricle  were  in  some  parts  not  much  thicker  than  the  aorta. 
There  was  but  one  coronary  artery,  which  with  some  difficulty  admitted  a 
small  director  ('Latham's  Lectures,'  vol.  ii,  p.  377). 

In  the  case  above  quoted  from  Dr  Balfour  (1877)  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  weighed  thirteen  ounces,  the  cavities  were  slightly  dilated  and 
hjrpertrophied,  Uie  mitral  and  tricuspid  orifices  enlarged,  the  aorta  athero- 
matous, and  the  coronary  arteries  "  both  so  extremely  contracted  as  barely 
to  admit  the  point  of  an  ordinary  surgical  probe."  The  muscular  structure 
was  healthy  to  the  naked  eye,  and  under  the  microscope  "  presented  no 
abnormality,  except  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  reddish-brown 
pigment  granules  in  some  of  the  fibres  "  ('Clinical  Lectures,'  p.  301).  In  a 
second  case  of  angina,  in  a  woman  of  eighty,  Dr  Balfour  found  disease  of 
one  coronary  artery,  with  dilated  ventricle  and  thin,  pale,  fatty  muscle. 

Apart  h*om  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries,  angina  (or  symptoms 
clinically  resembling  it)  most  often  appears  in  cases  of  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  whether  leading  to  aneurysm  or  to  valvular  lesions  with  dilatation  of 
the  hearty  and  very  rarely  in  cases  of  mitral  disease. 

^ikiogy, — ^With  regard  to  the  remote  causes  of  angina  pectoris,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  exciting  causes  of  the  paroxysms,  there  is  little  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  incidentally  mentioned.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  whether  the  disease  is  related  to  gout ;  probably  if  any  connection 
exists,  it  is  indirect ;  arteritis  deformans  of  the  base  of  the  aorta  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  gouty  subjects. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  that  angina  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  upper  classes  than 
among  the  poor.  Grairdner  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  facts  given,  but  there 
is  no  question  of  the  general  belief.  Walshe  says  that  his  experience  scarcely 
supplies  him  with  more  than  a  solitary  well-defined  example  of  the  afiection 
in  hospilAl  practice. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  while  many  physicians  have  large 
hospital  practice  and  see  few  rich  patients,  with  others  the  reverse  is  the  case ; 
that  the  fatal  diseases  of  public  men  excite  interest  and  are  fully  recorded ; 
and  that  the  attacks  of  angina  are  so  sudden  and  pass  off  so  quickly  that  a 
patient  subject  to  them  would  scarcely  apply  for  admission  to  a  hospital. 
Moreover,  the  first  seizure  is  sometimes  fatal.  Hence  almost  the  only  cases 
properly  recorded  among  the  poor  would  be  either  out-patients  happening 
to  be  attacked  on  their  weekly  visit,  or  in-patients  fidmitted  to  hospital 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta. 

However  it  may  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  Sydenham 
remarked  of  gout,  and  as  we  found  it  to  be  true  of  megrim,  an  unusual 
number  of  the  cases  of  fatal  angina  pectoris — always  a  rare  disease — which 
have  been  recorded  since  Heberden's  paper  appeared,  have  occurred  in  men 
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who  were  remarkable  for  their  ability.  Dr  Gkujrdner  has  set  forth  the  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  having  been  subject  to  angina. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Forbes ;  but  the  absence  of  severe  pain,  and 
the  fact  that  Seneca  died  a  voluntary  and  easy  death  by  vensBsection  at  about 
the  age  of  seventy,  surely  preclude  the  inference ;  raUier  do  the  "  history  of 
the  case"  and  the  patient's  own  account  of  his  attacks  point  to  chronic  bron- 
chitis or  possibly  phthisis,  ending  in  emphysema  wiih.  spasmodic  asthma ; 
and  this  was  the  judgment  of  Parry  and  of  Stokes.  John  Hunter  undoubt- 
edly died  of  angina  pectoris,  and  so  did  Dr  Arnold.  Dr  Chalmers's  death 
during  sleep  was  unlike  ordinary  angina ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  cause 
of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  a  still  more  eloquent  preacher,  Robert  HalL 
A  patient  who  described  the  distress  of  an  attack  as  "  a  sense  of  dissolution, 
not  the  fear  of  it,"  was  "one  of  the  most  gifted  men"  his  physician,  Dr 
Reynolds,  "  ever  knew,  and  one  most  competent  to  analyse  sensations." 

Excluding,  on  the  one  hand,  angina-like  attacks  of  pain  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rysm  or  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  on  the  other  the  exaggerated  descrip- 
tions of  neurotic  and  hysterical  patients,  the  writer  has  never  seen  classical 
angina  pectoris  in  hospital  practice.  One  typical  case  occurred  in  a  private 
patient,  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  short  and  stout,  endowed  with  great 
energy  and  ability  in  business.  He  had  no  discoverable  disease  of  the 
heart  or  aorta,  the  lungs,  or  the  kidneys ;  and  after  being  less  than  a  year 
subject  to  attacks  of  increasing  severity,  all  characterised  by  cardiac  pain 
shooting  into  the  arms,  by  a  sense  of  imminent  death,  and  by  complete  im- 
munity in  the  intervals,  he  died  in  one  more  severe  than  any  that  preceded 
it  (1887).  A  second  case,  seen  with  Mr  Edward  Acton,  in  1890,  was  in  a 
stout  man  of  seventy-three,  with  very  feeble  cardiac  action,  occasionally 
irregular  or  intermittent  puJse,  and  probably  extensive  atheroma,  but  with 
no  cardiac  murmur.  A  third,  seen  with  Dr  Few,  in  1884,  occurred  in  a 
healthy  farmer  between  forty-five  and  fifty,  with  marked  sjrmptoms  and  no 
signs  of  organic  disease. 

"  Males  are  most  liable  to  this  disease,  especially  such  as  have  passed 
their  fiftieth  year"  (Heberden).  Walshe  quotes  Sir  John  Forbes's  collection 
of  88  cases :  of  these  80  occurred  in  men  and  only  8  in  women,  while  of  84 
patients  72  were  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

In  some  cases  (as  Arnold's)  a  tendency  to  angina  pectoris  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  atheroma)  has  appeared  to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.  His 
father  died  of  angina,  and  his  second  son  of  sudden  s3mcope  from  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves.  Gkdrdner  remarks  upon  its  greater  frequency  in  persons 
who  are  corpulent  and  of  sedentary  habits.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  the  liability  to  attacks  of  angina  interferes  greatly  with  the  activity  of 
those  who  had  before  been  accustomed  to  take  exercise. 

Beau  described  eight  cases  of  angina  due  to  tobacco-smoking ;  similar 
ones  have  been  recorded  by  other  French  physicians,  and  one  by  Eulenburg. 
Mostly  they  are  not  fatal,  and  belong  to  Walshe's  pseudo-angina ;  but  in  one 
recent  case  the  patient  died  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  August,  1887). 

A  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  persons  suffering  under  frequent  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris  often  have  a  haggard,  frightened  aspect ;  if  this  needs  any 
explanation  beyond  the  terrible  nature  of  the  malady,  we  may  add  that 
their  sleep  is  often  broken  by  bad  dreams ;  some  patients  are  actually  afraid 
to  lie  down  in  bed  for  fear  of  the  occurrence  of  a  seizure. 

Prognosis. — It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  cardiac  affections  most 
frequently  associated  with  angina  pectoris  are  such  as  it  is  at  present  impos- 
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able  to  diagnose  with  certainty.  Consequently,  one  must  never  be  led  to 
giTe  a  fayourable  prognosis  by  the  fact  that  on  examination  of  the  chest  one 
has  failed  to  detect  evidence  of  organic  disease.  Dr  Walshe,  however,  states 
that  in  every  one  of  twenty-four  cases  which  had  been  examined  by  him 
daring  life  he  was  able  to  make  out  physical  signs  of  some  morbid  change 
either  in  the  heart  or  in  the  aorta,  or  in  both.  And  Dr  Balfour  says  that 
he  has  nev^  met  with  an  instance  of  angina  in  which  signs  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart  were  not  present  Latham's  experience,  again,  was  very  similar ; 
among  thirteen  cases  there  were  only  three  in  which  neither  increased  dul- 
nesB  on  percussion  nor  any  murmur  on  auscultation  over  the  heart  or  the 
aorta  was  present ;  and  even  in  those  three  cases  the  cardiac  impulse  was 
extremely  feeble,  while  the  sounds,  "  though  natural  in  kind,"  were  "  raised 
to  their  highest  intonation  and  difiused  over  the  entire  front  of  the  chest.'' 
In  the  next  chapter,  however,  we  shall  have  to  consider  how  far  signs  of 
dilatation  and  of  oUier  changes  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  can  be 
rehed  on. 

B^de  being  unable  to  assert^  in  any  case  of  angina  pectoris  occurring 
at  a  time  of  life  when  organic  changes  in  the  cardiac  muscle  are  apt  to 
take  place,  that  the  disease  is  free  from  danger  to  life,  one  is  also  never 
justified  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  its  probable  dwrafMn.  A  patient's  first 
seizure  may  have  been  mild,  yet  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  it  may  be 
followed  by  another  of  such  severity  as  to  prove  fatal.  Or  whereas  the  first 
may  have  been  very  severe,  the  subsequent  ones  may  be  far  less  so. 

TreaimenL — ^In  the  treatment  of  angina  pectoris  a  great  deal  more  can 
be  done  than  formerly.  The  older  physicians  could  recommend  nothing 
better  than  large  doses  of  laudanum  and  brandy ;  but  now,  knowing  how 
slowly  absorption  from  the  stomach  takes  place,  we  prefer  to  give  morphia 
subcutaneously.  Dr  Balfour  seems  to  have  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  use  cUcrofarm  freely,  so  as  completely  to  narcotise  the  patient.  When 
the  pain  is  very  severe  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  it  can  be  relieved ; 
in  protracted  paroxysms  he  follows  it  at  once  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia,  so  that  the  chloroform  sleep  may  pass  into  the  morphia  sleep,  from 
which  the  patient  awakes  after  some  hours  free  from  sufiering  but  exhausted, 
and  generaJly  with  some  oedema  of  the  lungs.  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
patients  under  the  influence  of  morphia  take  chloroform  easily. 

As  a  rule,  however,  one  should  rather  have  recourse  to  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
cartoniiro-glyeerine.  The  advantage  of  the  former  agent  is  the  rapidity  of  its 
action.  The  best  way  is  to  employ  the  glass  capsules,  each  of  which  contains 
from  three  to  five  minims  of  it.  One  of  them  is  broken  within  the  folds  of 
a  handkerchief,  and  the  vapour  is  inhaled  as  freely  as  possible.  In  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  the  face  flushes,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head  is 
experienced,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  loses  its  tension,  and  the  pain  ceases. 
Dr  Balfour  has  found  in  two  cases  that  nitrite  of  amyl  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  gradually  loses  much  of  its  efficacy  in  cutting  short  the  paroxysms  of 
angina,  notwithstanding  that  it  still  flushes  the  face.  Clinical  experience 
do^  not  appear  to  confirm  Anstie's  apprehension  that  this  remedy  might 
possibly  induce  cerebral  haemorrhage  if  the  arteries  of  the  brain  should  be 
diseased. 

Since  the  year  1877  nitroglycerine  has  been  largely  used  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris ;  it  was  first  tried  by  Dr  Murrell.  Although  its 
physiological  action  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  nitrite  of  amyl  it  is  yet 
commonly  quick  enough  to  cut  short  an  attack  if  taken  at  the  very  com- 
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mencement.  But  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  employed  either  in  solutiaii 
or  in  the  form  of  Martindfde's  chocolate  tablets.  Pills,  unless  broken 
up  by  mastication,  are  too  slow  in  their  effects.  The  proportion  meet 
commonly  used  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  strength  of  1  per  cent 
It  may  be  given  in  a  drachm  of  water,  when  it  is  almost  tasteless ;  or,  if 
there  be  flatulence,  in  peppermint  water  with  a  little  chloric  ether.  The 
dose  necessary  to  give  relief  varies  very  widely  in  different  patients  ;  some- 
times several  doses  have  to  be  taken  in  succession  at  short  intervals  before 
the  pain  can  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  In  beginning  the  treatment,  it  is  gene- 
rally best  to  prescribe  at  first  half  a  minim  or  one  minim  of  the  solution  ; 
in  one  case  Dr  Murrell  pushed  the  dose  until  110  minims  (more  than  a 
minim  of  pure  nitroglycerine)  were  taken  at  a  time ;  but  most  patients  are 
liable  to  experience  alarming  effects  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minims.  It 
gives  rise  to  headache,  a  rushing  noise  in  the  ears,  a  sensation  of  fulness  in 
the  neck,  and  sometimes  to  nausea,  languor,  and  drowsiness  or  even  c<»n- 
plete  insensibility.  These  symptoms  generally  become  more  marked  as  the 
dose  is  increased ;  but  with  time  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  of  the  remedy 
is  often  established. 

The  great  use  of  nitro-glycerine,  however,  is  in  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  seizures.  In  many  cases  if  taken  in  one-minim  doses  from  three  or  four 
times  to  every  three  or  four  hours  in  the  day,  the  patient  is  freed  from  his 
attacks,  and  may  be  able  after  a  time  to  leave  off  taking  it,  and  remain 
apparently  well,  able  to  walk  long  distances  and  even  uphill  without  discom- 
fort* The  author  has  met  with  two  cases  in  which  persons  thus  freed  from 
their  symptoms  ultimately  died  suddenly.  Anyone  who  has  suffered  from 
the  disease  in  a  well-marked  form  should  always  afterwards  lead  the  most 
quiet  life  that  he  possibly  can,  avoiding  all  kinds  of  exertion  and  excitement 
One  of  the  two  patients  just  mentioned  had  returned  to  his  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Eest  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  of  angina  pectoris.  Probably  all  the  general  measures  found 
useful  in  the  management  of  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  and  severe  cardiac 
disease  find  their  application  here  also. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  Dr  Balfour  says  of  nitro-glycerine  that  he  has 
"  used  it  without  any  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  angina.'' 

Before  its  introduction,  arsenic  was  the  medicine  which  proved  most 
efficacious  in  warding  off  the  seizures.  In  a  good  many  cases  it  yielded  very 
satisfactory  results. 

*  As  ftn  instance  of  the  snccessf  al  administration  of  nitro-glyoeiine  in  what  Dr  Walsbe 
wonld  doubtless  have  regarded  as  "  pseudo-angina,''  I  may  relate  the  following  case,  which 
occurred  to  me  in  1882.  A  bank  clerk,  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  for  some 
weeks  been  suffering  from  what  he  described  as  a  *'  sudden  tightness  of  iSi»  chest,"  which 
would  stop  him  in  walking,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  more  t£tn  thirty  or  forty  vi^^  He 
experienced  a  pain  at  the  lower  end  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  as  weU  as  behind 
near  the  spine  at  about  the  same  level.  He  also  noticed  that  he  could  not  lie  on  the  right 
side  in  bed  without  discomfort  His  own  impression  was  that  the  seat  of  the  affectioD  was 
in  the  lungs  rather  than  in  the  heart.  I  found  that  he  had  a  pulse  of  120,  but  this  was  in 
part  due  to  nervousness,  for  it  soon  afterwards  fell  to  104.  No  sign  of  any  organic  cardiac 
affection  could  be  detected.  I  prescribed  for  him  one  minim  of  the  solution  of  nitro-glycerine 
three  times  a  day.  In  about  a  week  he  lost  his  complaint  entirely,  so  that  (as  I  afterwards 
leamt)  he  took  only  a  single  bottle  of  the  medicine  containing  twelve  doses. — C.  H.  F. 
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"  Iv  H  rk  ol  Kpaliii  fuydXa  ffripvouri  inrdoffd," — lUad,  xu\,  282. 

Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy. — History — Physiology  of  the  process — its 

estimation — its  cmatomy — Diagnosis  and    signs — Etiology — Symptoms — 

Treatment, 
Fibroid  Disease. — Chrome  myoca/rditis — Anatomy — Origin  and  pathology — 

Cardiac  aneurysm — Symptoms — Cowse  and  event 
Acute  myocarditis — Its  origin^  anatomy^  and  results. 
Fatty  Degeneration. — FaUy  overgrowth  and  infiltration — Intrafibrous  fatty 

metamorphosis :  its  histology^  causes,  and  symptoms. 
Granular  or  pigmentary,  and  calcareous  degenerations — Rupi/wre  of  the  heart. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  stethoscope  the  little  that  was  known  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  referred  almost  entirely  to  its  bulk.  It  was 
known  to  be  wasted  in  certain  cases,  and  more  frequently  to  be  enlarged,  the 
cavities  more  capacious,  and  the  walls  much  thicker.  Valvular  lesions  were 
either  not  observed  or  not  imderstood.  More  attention  was  paid  to  the  size, 
form,  and  colour  of  the  polypes  or  masses  of  clot  which  are  found  in  the 
cardiac  cavities  after  death.  Even  Laennec,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  great 
work  which  refers  to  the  heart  and  vessels,  puts  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart  first.  These  subjects  occupy  six  chapters,  pp.  258 — 284  ;  then 
follow  five  on  atrophy,  softening,  induration,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  pp.  285 — 301.  '^  Yalvidar  Disease,  its  Anatomy  and  its  Physical  Signs  " 
occupies  a  single  chapter  of  only  13  pages,  while  pericarditis  takes  35 
and  aortic  aneurysm  41  pages.  At  that  time  enlargement  of  the  heart  was 
regarded  as  a  primary  disease.  But  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  limited 
idiopathic  maladies  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  medicine,  and  we  now 
know  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  is  secondary  to 
changes  in  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  or  the  valves  of  the  heart  itself. 

Hypertrophy,  generally  attended  with  dilatation,  of  the  heart  is  an 
almost  inevitable  result  of  all  the  more  grave  affections  of  the  cardiac  valves ; 
another  frequent  cause  of  the  same  changes  in  the  right  chambers  is  emphy- 
sema and  pulmonary  obstruction  generally  3  and  a  third,  affecting  chiefly  the 
left  ventricle,  is  chronic  Bright's  disease.  In  each  instance  it  is  clear  that 
the  organ  enlarges  because  the  work  which  it  has  constantly  to  do  is 
increased. 

Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy. — ^The  obvious  enlargement  of  the  heart 
which  is  often  seen  on  examining  a  patient's  body  after  death  had  been 
described  by  the  pathologists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  more 
accurately  discriminated  by  Corvisart,  who  named  dilatation  without  hyper- 
trophy anivrysmepassif  and  the  two  combined  andvrysme  actif 

Laennec  adopted  his  facts  and  his  nomenclature.     Hypertrophy  with 
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dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  most  striking  and  frequent  condition,  was 
diagnosed  by  a  strong  pulse  and  apex-beat,  diminished  resonance  on  percus- 
sion over  the  cardiac  area,  and  a  red  colour  of  the  face ;  but  Laennec  admits 
that  these  symptoms  may  be  all  absent,  and  that  le  potds  surtout  est  trh  trompeur. 
He  described  the  first  sound  {la  contraction  du  ventricle  gauche)  as  dull  and 
prolonged,  and  what  we  now  call  the  second  sound  {la  contraction  deForeiUeUe) 
as  very  short,  faint,  and  sometimes  inaudible. 

Dilatation  of  the  auricles  was  also  described,  and  Gorvisart  recorded  a 
case  of  ''  partial  dilatation  of  the  heart,"  or  as  we  now  call  it  cardiac 
aneurysm.  Induration  and  softening  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart, 
atrophy,  and  fatty  degeneration  were  also  recognised. 

Theory  of  hypertrophy. — How  increased  activity  produces  hypertrophy  is 
hard  to  say ;  the  necessary  condition  for  overgrowth  is  no  doubt  hyperasmia, 
and  this  probably  begins  as  the  resultof  increased  wasteof  tissue  from  exertion. 
The  passive  tissues  hypertrophy  either  in  direct  consequence  of  hyperemia, 
as  the  clubbed  fingers  of  chronic  cardiac  disease  and  of  long-continued  venous 
congestion  generally ;  or  from  some  unknown  stimulus,  as  in  the  overgrowth 
of  the  bones  seen  in  osteitis  deformans,  or  of  the  spleen  and  lympharia  in 
leuchsemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease.  Of  the  active  organs,  those  of  the  nervous 
system,  whether  belonging  to  the  central,  the  conducting,  or  the  peripheral 
and  receptive  apparatus,  appear  to  be  incapable  of  true  hypertrophy,  however 
much  exercised :  the  so-called  cerebral  hypertrophy  (described  vol.  i,  p.  691) 
is  probably  always  a  form  of  interstitial  sclerosis.  Glands  hypertrophy  from 
the  stimulus  of  overuse,  as  the  liver  in  beer-drinkers,  the  kidneys  in  diabetes, 
or  one  kidney  when  the  other  has  been  destroyed  by  some  local  disease. 
The  voluntary  muscles  hypertrophy  remarkably — ^by  increase  of  the  fibres 
both  in  number  and  in  size — ^in  response  to  exercise;  but  the  effect  of 
training  in  removing  interstitial  fat  is  often  sufficient  to  mask  the  true 
muscular  development  and  make  the  firm  and  powerful  muscles  of  an  athlete 
less  bulky  than  those  of  an  indolent  free-liver. 

Moreover,  in  this,  as  in  other  physiological  developments,  the  degree  of 
change  is  limited  by  the  law  of  each  individual  organism.  However  well 
nourished  and  well  worked,  the  muscles  will  not  hypertrophy  beyond  a  certain 
point  for  each  man,  just  as  the  possible  degree  of  speed  or  flesh-forming  is 
limited  for  each  horse  or  ox,  and  the  possible  attainments  of  the  senses  or 
the  intellect  are  limited  for  each  human  being. 

Involuntary  muscular  fibre  undergoes  hypertrophy  from  overuse  at  least 
as  readily  as  that  which  is  set  in  action  by  the  will :  the  ciliary  muscle 
grows  larger  as  the  lens  becomes  less  elastic,  the  bladder  hypertrophies  be- 
hind a  stricture,  the  intestine  above  a  chronic  obstruction.  In  like  manner 
the  ventricle  or  the  auricle  hypertrophies  as  the  result  of  narrowing  of  its 
orifice  of  egress,  by  which  the  discharge  of  its  contents  is  obstructed.  In 
the  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  this  is  frequently  seen  ;  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  or  tricuspid  orifice  is  rare ;  but  when 
present,  the  same  effects  are  produced,  except  that  for  some  unknown  reason 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  produces  more  hardening  and  closeness  of 
texture,  with  less  increase  of  bulk,  than  that  of  the  left 

The  obstruction  need  not  be  from  narrowing  of  the  ostia  through  which 
each  cavity  discharges  its  contents  ;  it  may  depend  on  mechanical  hindrance 
to  the  flow  of  blood  further  on.  Mere  dilatation  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
can  have  no  effect  of  this  kind,  but  this  dilatation  is  alwajrs  associated  with 
loss  of  elasticity ;  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  rigid  arteries  lead  to  hyper- 
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trophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  probably  by  increased  tension  during  systole. 
Increased  friction  from  roughness  of  the  tunica  arteriosa  intima,  contraction 
of  the  arterioles,  obstruction  in  the  capillaries  from  external  pressure,  retar- 
dation of  the  flow  in  the  veins  from  deficient  muscular  exercise  or  deficient 
respiratory  movements — all  these  conditions  increase  intraventricular  blood- 
pressure  and  thus  stimulate  the  muscular  walls  to  hypertrophy.  In  the 
same  way  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  produces  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle. 

Increased  stimulus,  however,  does  not  always  call  forth  adequate  hyper- 
trophy. Impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  from  want  of  food,  from 
imperfect  digestion  and  absorption,  or  from  loss  of  blood,  may  prevent  them 
responding  as  they  should ;  just  as  labour  and  gymnastic  exercises,  if  under- 
taken by  the  ill-fed,  the  ansemic,  or  the  invalid,  or  if  disproportioned  to  the 
powers  of  childhood  or  old  age,  will  not  cause  hypertrophy  of  voluntary 
muscles,  but  rather  atrophy  and  increased  weakness. 

Moreover,  increased  fluid-pressure  will  always  tend  to  dilate  the  walls 
of  the  containing  cavity,  even  when  its  elastic  as  well  as  its  contractile  force 
is  increased  by  hypertrophy  of  its  muscular  coats.  Accordingly,  some 
d^ree  of  dilatation  is  rarely  absent,  even  when  compensatory  hypertrophy 
is  well  developed.  This  is  seen  in  the  dilated  stomach  which  follows 
pyloric  stenosis,  the  dilated  oesophagus  which  forms  a  pouch  above  a  stric- 
ture, the  dilated  intestine  above  a  chronic  obstruction,  and  the  dilated  renal 
pelvis,  ureter,  and  bladder,  which  result  from  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  heart,  dilatation  may  occur  with  but  little  hypertrophy,  parti- 
cularly in  the  auricles,  fi*om  mitral  or  tricuspid  regiu'gitation ;  and  hyper- 
trophy may  occur  with  little  or  no  dilatation,  as  in  uncomplicated  cases  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease ;  but  as  a  rule  the  two  conditions  are  met  with 
together,  both  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  deadhouse.  Nevertheless  we  can, 
in  the  majority  of  .cases,  recognise  as  the  leading  process  (better  perhaps  by 
studying  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  during  life  than  the  cardiac 
anatomy  after  death)  either  the  compensatory  and  favourable  one  of  hyper- 
trophy, or  the  ingravescent  and  unfavourable  one  of  dilatation. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  most  difficult  cases  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy to  explain  are  those  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  change  in  the  ventricle  is  increased 
blood-pressure  from  obstruction  in  the  systemic  circulation. 

There  is  one  form  of  obstruction  which  is  less  obvious  because  it  is 
scarcely  pathological.  It  is  that  caused  by  over-exertion  in  what  often 
appears  to  be  healthful  labour  or  athletic  sports.  Each  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  if  extreme,  and  particularly  if  long  sustained,  causes  pressure  on 
the  arterial  trunks  which  pass  through  or  beside  it.^  This  leads  to  in- 
creased blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  and  left  ventricle,  and  becomes  a 
stimulus  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
aorta,  as  well  as  of  irritative  arteritis  of  the  latter. 

The  healthy  heart  naturally  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  reserve 
force  beyond  that  which  is  required  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Consequently,  although  the  strain  upon  it  is  augmented  by 
muscular  efforts  of  all  kinds,  it  is  generally  able  to  meet  the  call  without 
suffering  damage.  Even  if  its  walls  shoiQd  to  some  extent  yield  to  the 
increased  pressure  which  they  have  to  bear,  they  generally  recover  themselves 

*  The  gmnUer  arterioles  which  sopply  the  mnscle  itself  are  probably  protected  by  their 
physiological  dilatation  at  the  moment  of  stimulus  of  the  motor  nerve. 
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afterwards,  when  the  body  returns  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  the  blood-current 
resumes  its  usual  tranquil  course.  But  such  is  not  always  the  case.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  violent  or  frequently  repeated  bodily  exertion 
leads  to  permanent  enlargement  of  the  heart.  We  must  suppose  that 
one  factor  concerned  in  bringing  about  this  result  is  a  deficiency  of 
power  in  the  muscular  fibres.  Either  they  are  originally  weak,  or  their 
strength  may  have  been  lowered  by  previous  disease  or  by  an  insuffideot 
supply  of  food. 

Again,  there  are  probably  cases  in  which  a  like  enfeeblement  of  its 
walls  renders  the  organ  unable  to  maintain  even  the  natural  tranquil  circu- 
lation. This  feebleness  is  not  due  to  fatty  degeneration,  or  other  obvious 
organic  changes  in  the  fibres,  but  to  a  state  of  the  heart  like  that  which 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  is  recognised  as  ''  weakness,*'  leading  to  fatigue  on 
moderate  or  even  slight  exertion.  It  seems  likely  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  failure  of  the  heart  to  perform  its  work  efficiently  is  a  yielding  or 
dilaiaiion  of  its  walls,  and  that  hypertrophy,  or  the  increased  growth  of  Uieir 
substance,  sets  in  afterwards.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  this 
clinically. 

DefinUions, — As  regards  the  application  of  terms,  which  has  sometimes 
been  somewhat  confusing,  it  seems  reasonable  that ''  simple  hypertrophy  " 
should  mean  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  heart's  muscle,  its  cavities 
remaining  unaltered  in  capacity ;  **  simple  dilatation,"  an  increase  in  their 
capacity,  the  amount  of  muscle  remaining  stationary.  The  former  is  fre- 
quently observed,  especially  as  a  result  of  Bright's  disease.  And  although 
the  latter  is  perhaps  never  actually  seen  in  the  deadhouse,  it  must  yet  be 
supposed  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  many  cases  of  what  afterwards 
appears  as  dilatation  with  some  hypertrophy.  Practically  in  almost  all 
cases  consecutive  to  valvular  lesions,  and  in  many  consecutive  to  chronic 
renal  degeneration,  the  condition  is  one  of  dilatation  with  hypertrophy,  or 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation. 

A  dikted  heart  is  said  to  be  hypertrophied  if  its  weight  as  a  whole  is 
above  the  normal  standard,  even  though  every  part  of  its  walls  may  be  below 
the  natural  thickness ;  and  it  was  probably  in  order  to  avoid  this  apparent 
inconsistency  that  Dr  Wabhe  has  defined  as  "  simple  dilatation  ''  a  condition 
in  which  "  the  walls  are  of  such  thickness  as  would  be  normal  had  the 
capacity  been  unchanged."  But  such  a  conception  really  rests  upon  an 
arbitrary  basis,  because,  for  a  dilated  heart,  the  normal  thickness  of  walls 
should  be  proportionately  augmented,  in  order  to  maintain  its  functional 
power ;  below  this  it  is  only  a  question  of  varjdng  degrees  of  failure  of  "  com- 
pensation." In  fact  although  simple  hypertrophy  is  in  its  physiological 
effects  the  very  opposite  of  simple  dilatation,  yet  in  all  the  mixed  forms  of 
these  affections  it  is  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  the  former  that  the  case 
approximates  clinically,  however  much  increased  the  bulk  may  be. 

Measurements, — In  the  post-mortem  room,  then,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  heart  is  hypertrophied,  one  has  only  to  weigh  it  after  it  has 
been  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  separated  from  the  great  vessels  and  peri- 
cardium. According  to  Dr  Peacock  (*  Reynolds'  System,'  vol.  iv),  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  the  weight  of  the  organ  is,  in  men  who  have  died  with  acute  non- 
cardiac  diseases,  from  nine  to  eleven  ounces,  with  chronic  non-cardiac  diseases 
from  eight  to  ten  ounces ;  in  women  affected  with  acute  disease  from  eight 
to  ten  ounces,  with  chronic  disease  from  seven  to  nine  ounces.  But  in  lai^e 
and  powerful  men,  who  have  been  killed  by  accident  or  have  died  after  a 
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short  illness,  the  weight  may  sometimes  be  as  much  as  twelve  ounces,  or 
even  more,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  disease. 

It  is  much  less  easy  after  death  to  determine  the  presence  of  dilatation, 
at  least  in  its  slighter  degrees ;  when  well  marked  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  Peacock  gives  the  following  figures  as  representing  the  normal 
dimensions  of  the  two  principal  chambers  : 
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Males. 

Females. 

LineB. 

Inches. 

MiUiraetres. 

:  Lines. 

Inches. 

Millimetres. 

Circninicrsnce  of  heart    .     .     t     t    . 

Qirfch  of  right  ventricle 

left 
Length  of  cavity  of  right  ventricle    . 
f,             »              lert          ff      .     . 
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1    45*6 

44*3 

1    87*1 
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9*286 
5*184 
4-049 
3*925 
3*197 

m 

131*4 

102-6 
99-67 
83*47 
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But  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  sure  how  far  the  apparent  size  of«the 
organ  is  modified  by  the  state  of  contraction  or  of  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  The  difficulty  is  greatest  in  cases  of  what  was  once  described 
as  "  concentric  hypertrophy,"  a  condition  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle  grows  in  thickness  inwards,  so  that  its  cavity  actually 
becomes  smaller  than  natural.  But  although  some  recent  German  writers 
are  still  disposed  to  admit  that  concentric  hypertrophy  occurs  in  some  rare 
cases,  it  is  probably  never  a  true. pathologicid  condition.  In  the  jwst-nw^tem 
room  hearts  may  at  first  look  as  though  they  might  be  specimens  of  such  a 
kind,  but  they  always  yield  to  a  little  stretching  with  the  fingers,  and  regain 
their  normal  size.  Even  when  a  hypertrophied  heart  seems  to  have  mode- 
rately large  chambers  it  still  remains  a  question  whether,  in  a  fully  relaxed 
state  of  their  walls,  they  might  not  be  larger  ;  in  other  words,  the  patholo- 
gical proof  of  even  excentric  hypertrophy  without  dilatation  is  less  simple 
than  might  be  supposed.^ 

It  is  only  when  the  capacity  of  the  cardiac  chambers  is  not  above  the 
normal  that  one  is  justified  in  taking  the  thickness  of  their  walls  as  proof  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  hypertrophy.  Peacock  gave  the  following  as  the 
normal  measurements  (1854).  The  figures  in  the  third  columns  are  those 
given  by  Bizot  (1838). 
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•  It  is  said  that  the  description  of  concentric  hypertrophy  given  by  Corvisart  and 
foUowed  by  other  French  pathologists,  including  Laenuec,  was  influenced  by  the  number 
of  hearts  examined,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  of  persons  executed  by  the  guillotine;  for 
after  rapid  death  from  hsDmorrhage  in  healthy  subjects  the  left  ventricle  contracts  closely 
and  looks  smaller  and  much  thicker  than  in  ordinary  cases. 
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Even  when  dilatation  is  present,  the  determination  of  the  thickness  of 
the  several  chambers  is  still  of  great  importance,  as  enabling  one  to  fonn 
some  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which  the  heart  was  competent  to  carry  on 
its  functions.  In  different  cases  there  are  very  wide  differences.  One  left 
ventricle  may  measure  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  its  walk  be  only  two 
or  three  lines  thick ;  in  another  not  more  capacious  they  may  be  more  than 
an  inch  thick. 

As  a  rule,  the  weight  of  a  heart,  morbidly  dilated  and  hypertrophied 
independently  of  valvular  lesions  and  of  Bright's  disease,  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  or  twenty  ounces.  But  in  on&  case  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  it 
reached  thirtj'-three  ounces.  Peacock  speaks  of  hearts  hypertrophied  without 
any  material  valvular  lesion  or  obvious  source  of  obstruction  in  the  aorta, 
and  reaching  the  weight  of  from  twenty-six  to  forty  ounces.  But  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  presence  of  chronic  renal  disease  was  also  excluded 
in  these  cases. 

In  one  of  them,  to  which  he  refers  as  having  been  exhibited  by  Dr 
Bristowe  at  the  Pathological  Society  in  1853,  it  is  possible  that  the  state  of 
the  kidneys  was  really  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  affection,  although  it  is  right 
to  add  that  this  view  was  rejected  after  due  consideration  by  Dr  Bristowe 
himself. 

In  the  cases  which  are  now  mainly  under  consideration,  we  have  do 
means  of  determining  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heart  undergoes  hyper- 
trophy ;  probably  the  process  is  very  slow  and  gradual.  But  when  it  arises 
secondarily  to  other  lesions,  of  which  the  starting-point  can  be  fixed,  it  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  much  more  rapid  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. Dr  Stone  (*  Lancet,'  1879)  has  related  two  examples  of  injury  to 
the  aortic  valves  by  blows  upon  the  chest,  in  each  of  which,  if  the  heart  was 
healthy  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  it  must  have  gained  weight  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  an  ounce  a  week  during  the  four  or  five  months  that  elapsed 
before  the  patient's  death..  And  Dr  Qoodhart  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxx)  has 
published  a  case,  the  history  of  which  would  suggest  that  the  organ  wiUiin 
three  or  four  weeks  grew  to  a  weight  of  nineteen  ounces,  as  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  pericarditis.  Dr  Stone  remarks  that  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
pregnant  uterus  is  less  rapid,  namely,  two  thirds  of  an  ounce  a  week ;  hut 
this  assumes  that  the  growth  of  the  organ  is  uniform  during  the  whole  period 
of  gestation,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  cardiac  hypertrq>by 
depends  upon  an  overgrowth  of  existing  fibres  or  upon  a  formation  of  new 
ones.  Schroetter  (in  '  von  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ')  states  that  the  fibres 
measure  0*03  mm.  in  a  hypertrophied  heart,  as  compared  with  a  normal 
thickness  of  0*007  mm.  Friedreich  also  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
0*025  mm.  as  the  mean  of  ten  measurements  of  the  fibres  of  a  hyper- 
trophied left  ventricle.  But  Bindfleisch  says  that  he  failed  to  discover  any 
such  difference,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  the  fibres,  being  unlike  those 
of  all  other  muscles  in  forming  a  network,  undergo  a  further  splitting  up* 
which  leaves  them  apparently  of  the  same  size  as  before. 

As  already  remarked,  different  cases  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  order  in 
which  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  are  developed.  In  most  instances  it  is 
probable  that  dilatation  occurs  first  as  the  result  of  over-distension  or  of 
weakness  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  that  hypertrophy  follows  later.  Iq 
others  hypertrophy  appears  to  be  the  primary  condition.  In  either  event) 
that  which  finally  brings  about  a  failure  of  the  heart's  functional  activity  i> 
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commonly  progressive  dilatation,  which  causes  the  hypertrophy  to  be 
relatively  inadequate.  It  is  usually  said  that  such  an  ultimate  breakdown 
of  the  organ  depends  upon  the  occurrence  of  fatty  changes  in  its  muscular 
tissue.  But  Cohnheim  (*  Vorlesungen/ i,  p.  72)  throws  doubt  upon  this 
view.  There  has,  he  says,  been  much  exaggeration  in  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  as  to  the  frequency  of  fatty  degeneration  in  hypertrophied 
hearts ;  and  even  when  it  is  present,  he  thinks  it  just  as  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  disturbed  compensation  as  its  cause.  His  own  view  is  that  there 
is  a  mere  "  fatigue  "  or  "  exhaustion  "  of  the  fibres,  unattended  with  any 
anatomical  change  that  can  be  recognised  with  the  microscope.  Dr  Allbutt 
(*  St  Geo.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  v)  has  drawn  attention  to  a  very  interesting  fact, 
which  perhaps  has  a  bearing  on  this  question.  It  is  that  in  the  file-cutters 
of  Sheffield,  who  are  constantly  using  the  arm  in  rapid  flexions,  the  biceps 
muscle  undergoes  great  enlargement,  but  that  after  a  few  years  it  again 
wastes,  and  now  falls  far  below  its  normal  size.  If  the  functional  activity 
of  hypertrophied  muscles  has  thus  a  more  or  less  definite  period  of  duration, 
it  is  obviously  important  to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  all  strains 
and  extra  calls  upon  their  strength,  so  that  if  they  are  to  break  down  the 
time  may  be  postponed  to  the  furthest  possible  limit. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  clinical  recognition  of  hypertrophy  and  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart  rests  partly  upon  percussion,  partly  upon  inspection  and  palpation, 
partly  upon  auscultation. 

By  percussion  one  determines  to  what  extent  the  heart  comes  into 
contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  uncovered  by  the  lungs.  Con- 
sequently, the  results  of  percussion  are  modified  not  only  by  the  state  of 
the  heart,  but  also  by  that  of  the  lungs.  If  the  lungs  are  emphysematous, 
the  area  of  dulness  due  to  the  heart  may  be  diminished,  notwithstanding 
that  the  organ  is  enlarged  ;  if  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  chest  on  the 
left  side  is  flattened,  or  if  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lung  is  collapsed, 
the  dull  area  may  be  increased,  though  the  heart  is  no  larger  than  natural. 
There  is  even  a  difference  in  the  extent  of  cardiac  dulness,  according 
as  the  breath  is  drawn  deeply  in  or  forced  out^  so  that  for  accurate  per- 
cussion it  is  necessary  that  the  breath*  should  be  held.  A  good  way 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result  is  to  make  a  series  of  marks  with  an 
aniline.pencil  upon  the  patient's  chest  indicating  the  different  points  at  which 
dulness  begins  to  pass  into  resonance  round  the  circumference  of  the  organ. 
One  thus  obtains  a  more  or  less  triangular  figure,  representing  the  region 
within  which  an  absolutely  dull  note  is  obtained.  Above,  it  forms  an 
angle,  which  in  normal  circumstances  is  situated  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
fourth  left  costal  cartilage  close  to  the  sternum.  From  this  point  two  lines 
are  traced  downwards,  diverging  in  their  course.  One  of  them  corresponds 
with  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  for  although  the  right  ventricle  un- 
covered by  lung  lies  behind  the  lower  part  of  this  line  as  far  as  the  median 
line,  the  tone  yielded  by  the  bony  tissue  when  percussed  masks  the  dulness 
that  should  theoretically  be  present,  and  prevents  any  accurate  definition  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  heart  on  this  side.*  The  other  line  extends  down- 
wards and  outwards,  passing  to  the  inner  side  of  the  nipple  until  it  reaches 
a  point  at  which  the  apex  ol  the  heart  can^  be  felt  beating.     Along  this  line 

*  QuttmAim  says  that  the  bone  may  be  rendered  less  vibratUe  if  the  hand  be  laid  over 
the  upper  part  of  it>  or  if  an  assistant  press  firmly  with  the  hands  placed  npon  the  rib 
cartilaget  on  each  side  of  it;  in  these  circomstauces  a  duU  sonnd  may  be  obtained. 
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the  transition  from  dulness  to  resonance  takes  place  gradually,  so  that  above 
it  one  can  trace  another  line  running  more  or  less  parallel  and  about  half  an 
inch  distant,  which  indicates  the  upper  limit  of  a  region  of  partial  dulness^ 
just  as  the  lower  one  indicates  the  upper  limit  of  absolute  dulness.  The 
upper  line  begins  above  at  about  the  level  of  the  third  rib.  To  complete 
the  triangular  figure,  a  base  line  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  to  the  point  at  which  the  heart's  apex  beats.  It  can  scarcely  be 
traced  by  percussion,  because  the  cardiac  dulness  passes  insensibly  into  that 
caused  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.^ 

It  must  be  added  that,  when  the  stomach  is  distended  with  gas,  the 
resulting  tympanitic  sound  is  not  infrequently  transmitted  by  lateral  con- 
duction beyond  the  region  which  the  stomach  actually  occupies.  In  fact, 
such  a  sound  may  often  be  elicited  by  tolerably  firm  percussion  over  the  very 
spot  beneath  which  the  apex-beat  can  be  felt.  But  in  percussing  over  the 
heart,  it  is  essential  that  the  stroke  should  be  light  and  free,  and  made  from 
the  wrist.  The  statements  above  made  with  regard  to  the  natural  extent  of  the 
cardiac  dulness  are  applicable  only  when  the  patient  is  standing  upright  or 
lying  on  his  back.  When  he  lies  over  to  the  left,  the  left  side  of  the 
triangular  area  shifts  further  to  the  left,  even  though  the  heart  may  be  of 
the  natural  size. 

When  the  heart  is  enlarged,  the  upper  angle  of  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  commonly  remains  at  the  fourth  rib.  If  it  reaches  as  high  as  the 
second,  there  is  probably  some  morbid  condition  beyond  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation — perhaps  aneurysm,  or  pericardial  effusion,  or  mediastinal  tumour. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  varies 
widely  from  the  normal  The  right  one  may  reach  to  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum,  or  half  an  inch  or  even  an  inch  further  to  the  right ;  this  is  an 
indication  of  increase  in  size  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  left  line  may  run 
outwards  as  far  as  the  nipple  or  even  still  further  to  the  left,  and  it  is  carried 
much  lower  than  usual,  the  apex-beat  being  situated  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
sixth  interspace  or  even  in  the  seventh ;  this  is  a  sign  that  the  left  ventricle 
is  enlarged. 

If  the  right  ventricle  alone  is  dilated,  the  apex-beat  is  displaced  outwards 
without  being  lowered,  and  pulsation  may  also  be  felt  in  the  epigastriunL 
Walshe  states  that  distension  of  the  right  auricle  contributes  largely 
towards  the  increase  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  cardiac  region.  He  says,  too,  that  distension  of  the  left  auricle 
may  cause  abnormal  deficiency  of  resonance  in  the  third  and  second  left 
intercostal  spaces.  And  he  even  speaks  of  having  recognised  an  impulse 
of  presystolic  rhythm  in  these  several  positions  as  the  result  of  enlargement 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  auricular  chambers.  In  consequence  of  Uie  dis- 
placement of  the  two  lines  marking  the  sides  of  the  dull  cardiac  area,  tUs 
acquires,  when  the  heart  is  enlarged,  a  more  or  less  definitely  quadrilateral 
instead  of  the  normal  triangular  form. 

For  practical  purposes  nearly  all  that  can  be  learned  from  percussion  of 
the  heart,  so  far  as  concerns  the  diagnosis  of  enlargement  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, may  be  gained  by  tracing  one  diagonal  line  from  the  inner  end  of  the 
foiu'th  left  costal  cartilage  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  apex-beat,  and 
another  line  crossing  it  at  right  angles  from  the  base  of  the  ensif orm  {»t)C68s 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  point  at  which  the  absolute  cardiac  dulness 

*  Dr  Gee  mjs  that  sometimes  a  distinct  heighteninff  of  pitch  and  increase  of  resistance 
can  be  made  out  in  passing  from  cardiac  to  the  hepatic  dnlness. 
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ceases.  Normally  the  first  diagonal  line  should  not  exceed  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  ;  when  the  heart  is  much  enlarged  it  may  extend  to  four  or 
five  inches.  The  second  diagonal  line  should  measure  about  one  and  a  half 
inches ;  it  may  be  increased  by  disease  to  more  than  two  inches. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  percussion  affords  an  infallible  indication 
of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  even  when  the  lungs  are  neither  emphyse- 
matous nor  retracted.  On  the  contrary,  great  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle may  be  present  (as  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease)  without  there  being 
any  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness.  The  heart  seems  to  bury  itself  in  the 
hallow  of  the  left  lung,  so  that  it  is  not  more  widely  in  contact  with  the 
chest  wall  than  in  normal  circumstances.  This  is  well  shown  in  cases  of 
cerebral  hsBmorrhage,  where  one  often  finds  at  the  autopsy  an  enormously 
hypertrophied  heart,  although  the  day  before  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any 
clinical  evidence  of  it. 

If  percussion  fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  learn  it  from  inspection  or  from  palpation.  Displacement 
gI  the  apex-beat  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and  it  is  appreciable  by  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  hand.  The  deliberate  heavy  impulse  of  hypertrophy  and  the 
short  slapping  impulse  of  dilatation  are  both  often  very  characteristic ;  but 
great  caution  is  required  in  diagnosing  hypertrophy  from  palpation  alone,  at 
least  while  the  action  of  the  organ  is  disturbed  by  excitement. 

When,  however,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  heart  is  enlarged,  the 
question  arises  how  far  the  enlargement  is  due  to  dilatation  or  to  hyper- 
trophy ;  and  the  solution  of  this  question,  so  far  as  it  is  soluble,  is  found  in 
careful  examination  by  the  eye  and  by  the  hand  and  finger.  In  either  case 
the  heart's  impulse  is  seen  and  felt  over  a  more  extended  area  than  that  of 
the  natural  "  apex-beat."  When  there  is  great  hypertrophy  the  impulse  is 
often  diffused,  laboured,  and  heaving,  so  that  even  a  stethoscope,  with  the 
observer's  head  resting  upon  it,  is  lifted  as  though  by  an  irresistible  power. 
In  some  cases,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  are  pushed  forwards,  other  parts 
of  the  chest-wall  are  sucked  in.  In  cases  of  nearly  pure  dilatation  the  im- 
pulse becomes  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr  Walshe)  ^*  either  a  short  feeble  slap, 
followed  by  a  sudden  fall  back  of  the  organ,  or  a  more  prolonged  faint 
tremulous  motion."  In  the  latter  case  it  often  has  an  undulatory  character 
to  the  eye.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  heart's  action  which  indicates  dila- 
tation rather  than  hypertrophy  is  irregularity  in  the  force  of  successive  beats, 
or  in  their  rhythm. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  enlargement  of  the  heart  ever  causes  increased 
prominence  or  bulging  of  the  prsecordial  region  and  widening  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chest.  Most  authors  admit  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  especially 
in  young  subjects  ;  but  Schroetter,  following  Skoda,  maintains  that  it  occurs 
only  when  there  is  also  pericarditis,  by  which  the  textures  forming  the  chest 
wall  are  softened. 

Little  direct  information  as  to  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  or  of 
dilatation  is  yielded  by  auscultatum.  But  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted 
that  in  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy,  with  little  or  no  dilatation,  the  first 
sound  is  not  louder  than  usual,  but  fainter.*     It  is  often  dull  and  muffled. 

•  So  Laennec,  and  so  Walshe,  who  describes  it  as  '*  prolonged  and  weakened,  sometimes 
almost  to  actual  extinction,  the  sensation  reaching  the  obs^ver's  ear  being  rather  one 
of  impalse  than  of  sound."  But  eyery  beginner  is  surprised  that  a  large  muscle  does 
not  pn)duoe  a  loud  sound. 
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In  cases  of  simple  dilatation  the  first  sound  is  often  loud,  though  if  the 
muscle  is  soft  and  flabhy  it  may  be  weak ;  but  it  is  short,  and  like  a  second 
sound.  When  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  occur  together,  the  first  sound 
may  be  loud,  higher  pitched  Uian  natural,  and  widely  audible  over  tiie 
surface  of  the  chest.  Any  alterations  in  the  second  sound  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  afford  only  indirect  indications  of  the 
condition  of  the  heart  itself. 

The  question  whether  a  systolic  murmur  is  ever  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  apart  from  organic  lesion  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  curtain,  is  a 
difficult  one ;  but  one  or  both  of  the  cuspid  valves  may  be  rendered  incom- 
petent as  a  result  of  the  widening  of  orifices  which  necessarily  takes  place 
as  the  heart  increases  in  size.^ 

Seitz  ('Deutsch.  Arch.,'  zi,  xii)  has  drawn  special  attention  to  the  fad 
that  the  movements  of  an  enlarged  heart  within  the  pericardial  sac  are  some- 
times attended  with  sounds  having  a  grazing  or  scraping  quality,  so  as  to  be 
very  like  those  produced  by  pericarditis.  In  one  case  observed  by  him 
these  continued  up  to  the  time  of  death,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  as  to 
the  eidstence  of  pericardial  inflammation;  yet  at  the  autopsy  the  serous 
membrane  was  found  perfectly  healthy,  without  any  thickening  or  opacity 
of  its  surface.  Dr  Walshe,  too,  speaks  of  "  knocking  and  rubbing  addL 
tions  to  the  first  sound  at  the  apex''  as  not  very  uncommon.  One  such  in- 
stance occurred  several  years  ago  at  Ouy's  Hospital,  which  led  to  a  diagnosis 
of  pericarditis  that  proved  to  be  absent  on  post-mortem  ezaminiUion. 

/Etidogy. — ^We  have  now  to  consider  what  are  the  special  causes  of  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  two  of  the  most 
important  causes  are  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  lesions  of  the  cardiac  valves. 
In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  at  the  bedside  to  determine  whether  the  state 
of  the  kidneys  accounts  for  the  cardiac  symptoms,  or  whether  there  is  a 
primary  valvular  lesion — ^probably  mitral — ^to  which  they  may  be  due.  Evoi 
in  the  deadhouse  the  very  same  points  often  remain  doubtful,  or  the  facts  are 
so  far  ambiguous  that  different  pathologists  interpret  them  differently,  f 

*  Fonnerly^  in  cases  of  heart  disease  with  drops^^  the  diagnosis  of  ''  mitral  regoigita- 
tion  '*  was  deemed  sufficiently  accurate,  and  physicians  frankly  admitted  that  t^y  were 
often  unahle  to  teU  whether  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  oriftce  would  after  death  be  found 
narrowed  or  widely  dilated.  But  now  everyone  recognises  that  in  those  instances  in  which 
it  is  dilated  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  ralve  itself,  hut  that  the  primary  morbid  prooe«  is 
d^atation  of  the  left  ventricle.  Still  it  may  be  held — and  until  recently  this  was  the 
common  opinion — that  regurgitation  through  the  widened  opening  occurs  secondarily,  and 
constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  being  directly  concerned  in  bringing  about 
the  induration  of  the  lungs,  the  nutmeg  change  in  the  liver,  the  dropsy,  and  aU  the  other 
obvious  symptoms.  Of  late,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  disregard  to  a  great  extent 
the  presence  or  absence  of  nutral  incompetency,  and  to  look  upon  the  impairment  of  the 
propulsive  power  of  the  ventricle  as  the  really  important  thing  in  the  cases  in  questifm. 
Dr  Faffg^  long  taught  this;  and  he  even  entertuned  doubts  whether  secondary  mitral 
regurgitation  really  occurs  so  constantly  as  is  supposed  l^  those  who  regard  a  systolic 
apez*murmur  as  a  sufficient  proof. 

t  As  regards  the  kidneys,  these  organs  may  be  of  good  size  and  not  unhealthy  in  look, 
and  yet  may  be  shown  by  the  microscope  to  have  undergone  changes  so  extensive  as  fully  to 
account  for  any  enlargement  of  the  heart  that  may  be  present.  The  renal  origin  of  such 
cases  is  by  no  means  always,  or  even  generally,  indicated  during  life  by  albuminuria,  a  low 
density  of  urine,  or  the  presence  of  casts,  even  when  the  autopsy  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  And  there  are  a  g^reat  many  other  cases  in  which,  after  the  most  complete  histo- 
logical examination  of  the  kidneys,  different  pathologists  would  express  divergent  opinions 
as  to  whether  the  cardiac  affection  should  be  looked  upon  as  secondary  to  the  renal,  or  the 
renal  to  the  cardiac— C.  H.  F. 
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Another  possible  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  has  been  found  in 
extensive  pleural  adhesions.  But  it  is  allowable  to  doubt  whether  the 
cases  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind  which  have  been  recorded  by  Baumler 
and  by  Briidi  ('Deutsches  Arch./  xix)  really  warrant  the  conclusions 
drawn.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  not  only 
subject  to  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  from  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation  analogous  to  that  in  the  systemic,  but  also  from  mere  abolition 
of  large  capillary  tracts,  as  in  camification  of  the  lung  by  pleural  effusion. 

Primofry  dilatoHon  and  hypertrophy^ — The  direct  causes  of  primary  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  independent  of  preceding  valvular  lesions  or  disease 
of  the  kidneys  or  lungs,  are  as  follows. 

(1)  One  cause  of  what  may  properly  be  termed  relative  hjrpertrophy 
of  the  heart  is  derangement  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  organ  about 
puberty.  The  heart,  Uke  the  brain,  does  not  develop  at  a  uniform  annual 
rate.  It  grows  rapidly  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  again  between 
fifteen  and  twenty.  La  m^alocardie  de  croissance  has  been  described  by  S6e 
and  other  French  physicians.  It  is  most  common  in  children  under  puberty 
who  are  put  to  work  above  their  strength.  There  is  often  a  quick  pulse 
and  palpitation,  sometimes  dyspnoea,  and  frequently  headache.  Beside  the 
signs  of  hypertrophy  there  is  not  infrequently  a  systolic  apical  bruit 
Fresh  air,  rest,  and  digitalis  if  there  is  tachycardia,  are  the  rem^es  recom- 
mended. 

(2)  A  clear  and  unquestioned  cause  of  hypertrophy  in  adults  is  over- 
exertion of  the  heart.  Da  Costa,  in  his  observations  on  *  Irritable  Heart ' 
among  soldiers  in  the  American  war  (p.  5),  states  that  in  twenty-eight 
out  of  a  hundred  cases  there  was  evidence  of  hypertrophy.  Iii  one  of  them 
death  occurred  from  strangulated  hernia  eleven  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  cardiac  symptoms ;  the  left  ventricle,  though  not  apparently  larger 
than  natural,  had  its  walls  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  thickest 
part  Frantzel  (*Virchow's  Archiv,'  1873)  recorded  a  like  affection  in 
nineteen  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Franco-German  war,  especially  among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  arduous  march  to  Orleans,  or  in  the  attack  upon 
Belfort  He  also  refers  to  some  statements  according  to  which  recruits  in 
the  (German  army  frequently  become  affected  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
as  the  result  of  prolonged  and  heavy  marches,  especially  in  summer. 
Frantzel  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  observations,  but  our 
own  Army  Medical  Department  has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the 
{^valence  of  the  disease  among  British  soldiers  even  in  time  of  peace.  In 
1870  Dr  Myers  published  an  essay  in  which  he  showed  that  cardiac  affec- 
tions in  general  were  considerably  more  common  in  soldiers  than  in  sailors, 
and  in  the  Foot  Guards  (who  are  chiefly  stationed  in  London)  than  in  the 
men  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  he  found 
neither  valvular  disease  nor  disease  of  the  aorta,  but  an  extreme  excitability 
of  the  heart,  leading  after  a  time  to  its  enlargement  The  general  opinion 
formerly  was  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  crossbelts,  heavy  accoutrements,  and 
tight  clothing  which  the  men  used  to  wear,  and  by  the  urgent  advice  of  Dr 
libclean  and  Dr  Parkes  the  old  form  of  knapsack  was  abolished,  and  a 
"  valise  equipment "  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  Dr  Myers  laid  especial  stress 
upon  the  effect  of  the  tightness  of  the  tunic  collar  in  constricting  the  neck. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  prevalence  of  cardiac  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  among  soldiers  has  diminished  since,  but  according  to 
Prof.  Veale  (*  Army  Med.  Dep.,'  Report  xxii)  the  necessary  statistical  data 
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are  wanting.  He  states,  however,  that  this  affection  and  the  "  palpitation  " 
which  is  its  most  conspicuous  symptom  are  still  very  frequent,  and  after 
careful  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  a  hundred  cases  he  assigns  it 
in  different  instances  to  seventeen  more  or  less  distinct  causes.  But  it 
seems  far  more  likely  that  some  one  cause  is  really  responsible,  and  pro- 
bably the  true  solution  of  the  diflSculty  has  been  found  by  Surgeon  F.  A. 
Davy,  who  refers  it  mainly  to  the  "  setting-up  drill,"  during  which  recrpits 
are  compelled  to  "  swell  the  chest "  so  as  artificially  to  expand  it  (*  Army 
Med.  Dep.,'  Report  xviii).  To  this  they  are  subjected  for  four  hours  a  day 
during  a  period  of  about  six  months,  having  to  march,  and  even  to 
"  double,"  with  the  chest  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Dr  Davy  shows  that, 
in  consequence  of  free  expiration  being  prevented,  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  heart  must  be  very  seriously  interfered  with;  and  he 
appears  to  have  ascertained  by  direct  observation  that  soldiers  under  the 
drill,  even  when  they  are  standing,  have  the  frequency  of  the  respirations 
increased  to  about  40,  and  the  pulse  to  110  in  the  minute,  that  the  heart's 
rhythm  is  often  disturbed,  and  that  the  impulse  of  the  organ  is  altered  in 
position,  is  more  forcible,  and  is  felt  over  a  wider  area  than  naturaL  It  is 
surprising  that  Dr  Yeale  does  not  allude  to  this  view  of  the  matter  ;  bat  Dr 
Myers  has  often  seen  recruits  completely  exhausted  after  their  morning's 
drill,  which  (one  would  suppose)  ought  not  to  have  any  such  effect  upon 
healthy  young  men.  The  notion  is,  of  course,  that  the  soldier's  figure  is 
improved  by  the  capacity  of  the  chest  being  enlarged,  but,  as  Dr  Davy 
remarks,  tlds  is  of  no  advantage  when  obtained  at  the  expense  of  its 
mobility. 

Among  civilians  the  ill  effects  of  over-exertion  of  the  heart,  though  they 
had  been  cursorily  alluded  to  by  many  previous  writers,  seem  to  have  been 
first  fully  recognised  by  Dr  Peacock  in  reporting,  in  1864,  upon  the  healUi 
of  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  who,  besides  heavy  hammer-work  in  the  day,  hare 
to  climb  ladders  of  immense  height  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  pit  eveiy 
evening.  He  found  that  many  of  them  suffered  from  cardiac  dilatation. 
The  cases  described  by  Dr  AUbutt  in  the  *  St  George's  Hospital  Reports,' 
vol.  V,  p.  23,  hardly  fall  into  the  present  category,  inasmuch  as  he 
assigned  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  sequence  of  events  to  chronic  changes 
in  the  aorta  and  its  valves,  leading  at  length  to  regurgitation.  More 
strictly  in  point  is  a  series  of  articles  by  Seitz  in  the  *Deutsches  Archiv' 
for  1873  and  1874.  He  showed  that  at  Zurich  cases  are  tolerably  fre- 
quent in  which  during  Ufe  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  affection  from  which  the  patients  undoubtedly 
suffer,  and  which  after  death  are  best  explained  on  the  view  that  the  disease 
is  a  primary  enlargement  of  the  organ.  The  patients  were  almost  all  men, 
and  engaged  in  heavy  labour  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  the  most  striking 
paper  of  all  is  perhaps  one  by  Munzinger,  in  the  'Deutsches  Arch.'  for 
1877,  on  what  he  terms  "the  Tubingen  heart"  It  appears  that  at 
Tiibingen,  heart  disease,  without  any  valvular  lesion,  is  very  commonly  seen 
both  in  men  and  in  women  who  work  as  labourers  in  the  neighbouring  vine- 
yards, situated  often  upon  the  slopes  of  hills,  up  which  heavy  burdens  of 
maniure  have  to  be  carried.  A  point  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  is  that 
these  poor  people  are  very  ill-fed,  living  on  potatoes  and  puddings,  and 
scarcely  ever  tasting  meat  Dr  Allbutt,  too,  alludes  to  insufSciency  of  food 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  aetiology  of  cardiac  affections  due  to  overwork 
and  strain ;  he  cites  two  cases  of  Dr  Paget's,  which  appeared  due  to  the  habit 
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of  taking  long  and  active  exercise  while  fasting;  and  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  one  reason  why  young  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  do 
not  more  often  suffer  ill  effects  from  athletic  sports  is  that  they  habitually 
live  Well. 

One  must  take  into  aecount  not  only  the  absolute  amount  of  exertion 
which  a  person  may  have  undergone,  but  also  the  probable  condition  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  at  the  time.  Muscular  work  of  all  kinds  of  course  calls  upon 
the  oi^n  for  increased  efforts  to  maintain  the  needful  circulation.  In 
strong,  vigorous  subjects  there  is  a  reserve  force  which  is  equal  to  all  but 
the  most  excessive  demands  upon  it.  But  in  weakly,  ill-nourished  persons 
the  heart  may  fail  under  comparatively  slight  efforts.  And  there  probably 
may  be  great  differences  in  the  vital  endowments  of  the  cardiac  muscle  itself 
in  different  individuals,  altogether  apart  from  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the 
body  generally. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  likewise  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
occurring  as  the  result  of  valvular  lesions  or  of  Bright's  disease. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  change  in  the  muscular  fibres 
recognisable  by  the  microscope  is  an  essential  feature  of  cases  of  enlarged 
heart  from  overwork.  Some  few  fibres  may  be  found  fatty  or  granular,  but 
such  an  appearance  is  altogether  exceptionsJ. 

(3)  Among  patients  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  Traube  ('  Berl.  klin. 
Woch.,'  1872,  p.  223)  was  inclined  to  refer  some  cases  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy to  "  excessive  smoking  and  to  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  result- 
ing from  sedentary  habits  and  excess  of  food."  The  probably  injurious 
effect  of  tobacco  has  been  taken  into  account  by  all  the  writers  who  have 
discussed  the  SBtiology  of  cardiac  affections  in  the  British  army,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  clear  proof  of  its  action  in  producing  direct  hypertrophy. 
As  for  indulgence  in  eating,  it  probably  falls  under  the  category  of  those 
conditions  which  produce  hypertrophy  by  increasing  the  arterial  tension. 

(4)  Since  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ancemia  induces  a  fatty  change 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  it  has  naturally  occurred  to  pathologists 
that  those  forms  of  the  affection  from  which  recovery  takes  place  possibly 
form  the  starting-points  of  subsequent  cardiac  disease.  The  question  was 
discussed  by  Dr  Goodhart  (*  Lancet,'  i,  1880);  but  although  he  has  shown 
that  in  women  who  are  actually  suffering  from  chlorosis  the  heart's  impulse 
is  diffused  and  displaced  outwards,  and  that  when  anaamia  proves  fatal 
this  organ  is  found  to  be  dilated,  we  are  not  aware  of  clinical  proofs  of 
the  development  of  permanent  enlargement  from  this  cause. 

(5)  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed  production  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  by  the  exanthemata  and  other  febrile  diseases.  Pyrexia 
is  known  to  damage  the  muscular  tissues,  and  Dr  Goodhart  has  recorded 
(*  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  xxiv)  four  or  five  instances  in  which  sudden  or  nearly 
sudden  death  has  occurred  during  scarlatinal  dropsy,  and  in  which  the  heai*t 
has  been  found  dilated  or  fatty.  But  in  the  cases  in  question  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  was  due  to  increased  arterial  tension  resulting  from 
nephritis,  and  how  much  to  the  antecedent  pyrexial  state.  And  even  if  it 
be  true  that  during  enteric  and  other  fevers  the  heart  may  become  for  the 
time  dilated,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  organ  is  liable  to  remain  in  a 
morbid  condition  after  convalescence.^ 

•  Ptofessor  Veale,  in  his  paper  above  referred  to,  on  the  canses  of  palpitation  and 
cardiac  disease  in  soldiers,  says  that  the  most  common  of  them  all  is  fever,  chiefly  malarial. 
Bnt  when  he  declares,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  physician  most  have  had  **  either 
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(6)  Another  occasional  cause  of  primary  enlargement  of  the  heart  appears 
to  be  acute  rheumatism.  At  least,  now  and  then  cases  have  occurred  in 
Guy's  Hospital  which  seemed  to  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  The  most 
striking  of  these  was  that  of  a  girl  aged  eleven,  who  died  of  cardiac  dropsy 
six  months  after  a  rheumatic  attack.  The  most  conspicuous  lesion  was 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  had  reached  such  an  extent  that 
although  its  walls  measured  only  from  one  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  the  organ  weighed  ten  ounces.  There  had  probably  been  regur- 
gitation through  the  mitral  orifice,  for  the  papillary  muscles  were  much 
wasted,  but  the  valve  itself  was  healthy  or  only  slightly  thickened.  How 
such  an  effect  is  produced  by  acute  rheumatism,  apart  from  pericarditis,  is 
uncertain.  That  dilatation  of  heart  may  be  caused  by  extension  of  peri- 
cardial  inflammation  to  the  subjacent  muscle  is  certain. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  primary  enlargement  of  the  heart  vary 
widely  in  different  cases.     In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  affection  they  consist 
partly  in  palpitation  and  subjective  sensations  of  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  car- 
diac region,  partly  in  an  increased  ftequmcy  ofprdse^  which  is  often  irregular 
or  intermittent  in  rhythm.    These  phenomena  have  all  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  present  volume.     But  another  symptom,  of  which  the 
absence  is  conspicuous  in  the  merely  functional  diseases  of  the   hearty  is 
dyspnoRa,     This  at  first  comes  on  during  exertion  only ;  the  patient  finds  that 
he  cannot  walk  so  quickly  as  before  with  comfort,  and  that  going  uphill  <x 
ascending  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs  makes  him  feel  short  of  breath.   From 
this  condition  there  are  all  gradations  up  to  a  point  at  which  even  the  slightest 
bodily  movement  becomes  almost  impossible.      Inasmuch   as  in   health 
muscular  exertion  makes  the  beats  of  the  heart  more  frequent  and  calls  for 
greater  vigour  of   systole,  there  is   no   difficulty   in   understanding   how 
it  disturbs  the  action  of  the  organ  when  diseased.     And  in  cases  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  it  has  been  specially  noticed  (as,  for  example,  by  Dr 
Yeale  among  the  soldiers  whose  cases  he  studied)  that  after  even  slight 
exertion  or  excitement  the  rate  of  the  pulse  becomes  disproportionately 
accelerated.     But  what  is  not  so  obvious  is  why  this  disturbance  should 
give  rise  in  the  patient  to  a  sensation  of   dyspnoea,  even  when  the  left 
ventricle  is  the  seat  of  hypertrophy.     The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  in 
spite  of  its  augmented  frequency  the  heart  fails  to  send  the  blood  through 
to  the  aorta  with  the  needful  rapidity ;  there  is  therefore  an  accumulation 
in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  capillaries,  and  the  right  ventricle  has  to  make 
increased  efforts  to  propel  its  contents  onwards.     The  obstructed  pulmonary 
circulation  prevents  free  access  of  the  blood  to  the  air,  and  hence  the  feeling 
of  dyspnoea. 

An  early  effect  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  is  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  sleep 
with  the  head  low.  Instead  of  one  pillow  he  has  to  use  two  or  three.  In 
extreme  cases  he  cannot  lie  down  at  all,  and  is  obliged  to  sit  up  in  bed  or 
to  lean  forwards.  This  condition  is  termed  orthopruea  (vol.  i,  p.  945).  The 
upright  position  facilitates  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  which  in  the 
recumbent  posture  is  hampered  in  its  movements  by  the  pressure  of  tiiQ 
abdominal  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  Uver. 

The  assumption  in   a  previous  paragraph,  that  in  cases   of  primary 

small  experience,  or  very  limited  powers  of  observation,  who  cannot  caU  to  mind  miDT 
instances  of  permanent  weakening  of  the  heart  after  fever/'  he  appeals  to  a  court  of  whi(^ 
the  verdict  would  scarcely  be  in  his  favour. — C.  H.  F. 
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enlargement  of  the  heart  the  left  ventricle  is  the  chamber  earliest  affected, 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  view  of  some  recent  writers,  who  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  right  ventricle  often  undergoes  dilatation  while  the  left  still 
remains  in  a  normal  state. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  leads 
to  a  secondary  dilatation  of  the  right,  owing  to  the  pulmonary  obstruction 
produced ;  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  order  of  events  can  be 
reversed.  All  pathologists,  however,  are  agreed  that  if  the  frequent  cases 
of  enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  pulmonary  emphysema 
or  severe  bronchial  affection  be  excluded,  dilatation  of  the  right  side  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  unaccompanied  by  a  like  affection  of  the  left.  The 
following  is  a  very  rare  exception.  A  man,  aged  forty-one,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  in  1880  on  account  of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  and  legs. 
On  examination  there  was  a  loud  systolic  murmur  at  the  ensif orm  cartilage, 
musical  in  quality  at  that  spot,  and  propagated  towards  the  right  nipple  as 
much  as  towards  the  left.  On  account  of  the  rarity  of  primary  disease  of 
the  right  chambers  this  diagnosis  was  given  doubtfully,  but  the  autopsy  left 
no  question  of  the  fact.  The  heart,  which  weighed  16|  oz.,  was  extremely 
broad  and  rounded  in  shape  ;  the  right  ventricle  was  large  and  massive,  with 
large  fleshy  columns,  but  the  left  was  small  and  flaccid ;  the  right  auricle 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the  organ ;  the  tricuspid  orifice 
admitted  more  than  five  fingers,  and  its  edge  was  thick  and  opaque.'* 

Writers  upon  diseases  of  the  heart  have  drawn  a  contrast,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded,  between  the  effects  of  dilatation  and  those  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Walshe,  for  instance,  speaks  of 
the  pulse,  in  cases  of  pure  hypertrophy,  as  full,  tense,  and  resisting ;  he 
describes  persons  so  affected  as  having  a  florid  countenance  and  bright  full 
eyeS)  and  as  liable  to  sensations  of  rushing  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  to  dull 
aching  or  throbbing  cephalalgia.  But,  however  true  these  statements  may 
be  of  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  goes  with  augmented 
arterial  tension,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  they  do  not  appear  to  apply  to  those 
in  which  the  h3rpertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  a  primary  effect  of 
the  causes  described  in  the  present  chapter.  The  observations  of  Da 
Costa,  Myers,  and  Yeale,  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  whether  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  be  the  result  of  overstrain  of  the  heart,  the  effect  on 
the  circulation,  if  any,  is  to  impair  its  activity.  The  organ,  in  fact,  becomes 
enlarged  because  it  is  uneqmd  to  carry  on  its  function;  and  the  hyper- 
trophy never  passes  beyond  what  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

Prognosis  and  treatment. — The  slighter  degrees  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart  subside  when  the  cause  is  removed.  But  when  hypertrophy  has 
developed  itself,  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  long  and  patient  treatment  that 
a  cure  can  be  looked  for.  Physiological  rest  to  the  organ  is  essential. 
Among  drugs  the  most  useful  appears  to  be  aconite.  Da  Costa  testifies 
most  decidedly  to  its  value  when  the  cardiac  impulse  is  unduly  forcible ;  he 

*  It  had  been  a  striking  feature  of  this  case  that  there  was  no  orthopnoea ;  the  patient, 
though  very  dropsical^  lay  quite  low  in  his  bed.  At  the  time  the  easy  state  of  the  breathing 
was  regarded  as  a  further  argument  against  the  view  that  a  cardiac  affection  of  whatever 
kind  was  the  cause  of  the  ascites  and  of  the  anasarca ;  for  it  has  hitherto  been  the  universal 
opinion  that  dyspnoea  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  any  lesion  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  interfering  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  But  it  admits  of 
doubt  whether  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  and  the  point  is  one  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  future  cases. — C.  H.  F. 
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generally  gave  one  or  two  minims  of  a  tincture  three  times  as  strong  as  tlM 
British  tincture,  three  times  a  day ;  or  gr.  -^ — ^  of  aconitia.  Walsh^ 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  same  remedy  ;  the  dose  which  he  recommendB  i^ 
gr.  I  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  aconite.  The  usefulness  of  this  mediciiMJ 
in  cases  of  primary  hjrpertrophy  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  has  been 
stated  above  as  to  the  symptoms  of  that  affection,  for  when  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  rest  and  of  good  nourishing  food  the  cardiac  muscle  recovers  its 
tone,  and  the  dilated  chambers  resume  their  natural  size,  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  so  forcible  an  action  of  the  organ.  In  some  cases  verairum 
viride  may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  Da  Costa  administered  drop  doea^ 
of  the  fluid  extract,  or  five  to  ten  minims  of  the  tincture,  three  times  daily. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  another  remedy  which  is  mentioned  favourably  by 
Walshe  ;  the  iodide  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  service. 

If,  however,  rest  be  not  taken  in  cases  of  overstrain  of  the  heart,  aod  if 
the  early  symptoms  be  neglected,  the  result  is  that  sooner  or  later  the  hyper- 
trophy fails  in  its  purpose,  and  a  condition  of  dilatation  succeeds.  In  such 
circumstances  digitalis  is  often  of  the  greatest  possible  service. 

As  the  ultimate  issue,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  tend  to  pass 
into  a  condition  of  "  asystole,"  leading  to  a  series  of  changes  in  the  lungs  and 
in  the  liver,  and  to  dropsy  of  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  precisely  like 
the  effects  of  valvular  disease,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  the  next  chapter. 

Fibroid  Disease  of  the  Heart. — Unlike  fatty  degeneration  and  other 
diffused  lesions,  fibroid  disease  is  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  limited  to  a 
definite  area  of  the  wall  of  the  organ. 

Dr  Quain  described  in  his  Lumleian  Lectures  for  1872  ('Lancet,'  1872, 
vol.  i)  an  affection  which  he  terms  '*  connective-tissue  hypertrophy,"  in 
which  he  says  that  the  muscular  fibres  throughout  the  organ  are  surrounded 
by  connective  tissue  in  all  stages  of  its  development — around  cells,  spindle- 
cells,  and  bundles  of  fibrillse.  Dr  Chailewood  Turner,  in  a  valuable  paper 
in  the  'Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Congress,'  1881,  p.  427,  describes,  with 
drawings  and  figures,  the  histology  of  this  condition  as  one  of  chronic 
interstitial  myocarditis.  He  observed  not  infrequently  coincident  deposition 
of  calcareous  salts,  but  fatty  degeneration  was  rare  as  a  complication.  The 
thickness  of  the  heart's  wall  is  in  such  cases  increased,  but  the  most  strikiog 
peculiarity  is  its  firm,  tough,  leathery  feel.  Dr  Quain  says  that  slight 
degrees  of  this  change  have  been  overlooked,  and  he  refers  to  a  greatly 
enlarged  heart,  weighing  forty  and  a  half  ounces,  which  had  been  for  thirty 
years  preserved  as  a  specimen  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  the  museum  of  St 
George's  Hospital,  but  in  which  upon  examination  the  increased  size  was 
found  to  depend  only  in  part  upon  muscular  overgrowth,  the  connective 
tissue  being  also  greatly  in  excess. 

Diffused  hypertrophic  sclerosis  of  the  heart  is,  however,  very  rare  as  a 
primary  lesion,  although  it  frequently  accompanies  the  consecutive  muscular 
hypertrophy  of  Bright's  disease  and  of  valvular  lesions.*  But  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  instances  of  circumscribed  fibroid  degeneration.  No  fewer  than 
eleven  such  cases  came  under  observation  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  Guy's 
Hospital  in  one  period  of  less  than  twelve  months  (1873-4) ;  altogether 
twenty-seven  cases  were  recorded  by  the  author  while  he  was  pathologist 
In  its  slighter  degrees  it  consists  in  the  presence  of  streaks  and  patches  of  a 
milky  wMte  colour  in  the  substance  of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  wall  of 
*  It  WM  present  in  two  of  Dr  Tonier't  cMet. 
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the  heart  is  thereby  rendered  more  hard  and  resisting  to  the  knife,  but  it 
may  also  acquire  a  succulent  and  spongy  appearance,  and  when  incised  its 
cut  surface  looks  uneven.  Microscopically  there  is  seen  a  perfectly  deve- 
loped connective  tissue,  forming  wavy  bands,  running  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which,  or  the  remains  of  them,  are  still 
embedded  in  it.  Or  there  may  be  a  dense  fibrous  plate,  looking  like  a  piece 
of  tendon,  and  consisting  of  a  glassy  substance  with  regularly  arranged 
fissures  or  spaces,  indicating  the  planes  of  fibrillation.  It  creaks  when  cut, 
and  sometimes  it  contains  calcareous  salts  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  it 
crackle  under  pressure,  like  an  egg-shell. 

The  seat  of  this  lesion  is  sometimes  the  apex  of  the  heart,  sometimes 
some  part  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  sometimes 
the  septum.     It  seldom  or  never  begins  in  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  may 
invade  it  by  extension  from  the  left.     The  fibrous  substance  is  occasionally 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  muscular  tissue,  so  that  it  touches  neither  the  en- 
docardium nor  the  pericardium ;  and  it  is  then  very  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
unless  all  parts  of  the  organ  are  completely  sliced  up.    In  other  cases  it  reaches 
one  or  both  surfaces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     The  endocardium  then 
shows  a  marked  local  thickening  and  opacity,  while  the  visceral  pericardium 
is  found  covered  with  lymph,  or  adherent  to  the  parietal  layer.     Some 
observers  have   thought  that  fibroid  disease   of   the  heart  is   generally 
secondary  to  pericarditis  or  to  endocarditis,  which  spreads  to  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  organ.     But  this  view  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  many  cases ;  and 
so  far  as  the  endocardium  is  concerned  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  fact  that  inflammation  of  this  structure,  apart  from  the  valves,  is  itself 
unknown.     As  regards  the  relation  between  pericarditis  and  fibroid  disease, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  adhesion  is  often  present  only  just  where  the  fibroid 
material  reaches  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  and  that  even  when  the 
whole  serous  sac  is  obliterated,  the  two  layers  are  often  found  to  be  very 
firmly  connected  together  at  that  spot,  but  elsewhere  so  loosely  that  it  is 
easy  to  separate  them.     Moreover,  if  extension  from  a  general  pericarditis 
occurred,  one  would  expect  to  find  connective  tissue  dipping  into  the  muscle 
at  a  number  of  difierent  points,  which  is  not  the  case.     And  in  one  instance 
pericarditis  developed  itself  so  as  to  be  recognised  by  physical  signs  about 
two  months  before  death,  at  a  time  when  the  fibroid  afiection  must  have 
been  already  of  long  standing. 

When  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle  that  is  affected  by  fibroid  disease 
includes  the  base  of  either  of  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  mitral  valve,  the 
process  often  spreads  into  that  column,  which  becomes  shrunken.  This  con- 
dition is  distinct  from  the  far  commoner  one  in  which  the  summits  of  the 
mitral  columns  undergo  conversion  into  fibrous  tissue  by  extension  from  the 
tendinous  cords  attached  to  them.   . 

In  all  cases  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  there  is  considerable  destruc- 
tion of  muscular  tissue  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion  ;  and  we  have  often  found 
Uie  whole  substance  of  the  wall  involved  from  one  surface  to  the  other, 
with  not  a  trace  of  the  normal  structure  between.  The  thickness  of  the 
wall  is,  as  a  rule,  much  diminished.  In  one  case  only  was  the  result  to 
produce  an  obvious  increase  of  bulk ;  in  that  instance  the  septum  was  the 
part  affected. 

Pathology. — With  regard  to  the  pathology  of  this  morbid  change  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases. 

1.  In  some,  it  results  from  a  primary  process  of  chronic  inflammation, 
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a  myocarditis,  arising  spontaneously,  or  from  rheumatism.  At  first,  it  is 
said,  there  is  an  infiltration  of  leucocytes  ;  and  these  subsequently  develop 
into  connective  tissue.  The  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  the  muscular  fibres 
at  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the  compression 
which  they  undergo.  The  author  was  never  able  to  discover  small-celled  in- 
filtration, even  at  the  margins  of  the  fibroid  patches ;  but  perhaps  the  reason 
may  have  been  that  the  morbid  process  was  no  longer  advancing  when  the 
patient  died.  In  four  of  twenty-seven  cases  taken  from  the  post-mortem 
records  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  was  history  of  a  former  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism.  Another  probable  cause  of  chronic  myocarditis  with  sclerosis 
is  alcoholic  intemperance. 

2.  In  some  instances  syphilis  gives  rise  to  an  affection  which  in  its  later 
stage  is  probably  not  distinguishable  by  its  characters  from  fibroid  disease 
due  to  other  causes.  At  an  earlier  period  it  would  doubtless  be  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  gummata,  as  in  eight  cases  cited  by  Lancereaux. 
The  development  of  gummata  in  the  heart  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
left  ventricle ;  in  two  of  the  cases  in  question  the  right  ventricle  was  alone 
affected,  and  in  one  the  right  auricle.  Among  our  twenty-seven  cases  of 
fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  there  were  four  in  which,  from  the  presence  of 
specific  lesions  elsewhere,  the  existence  of  syphilis  could  be  safely  asserted. 
In  only  one  of  them  were  gummata  detected ;  these  consisted  of  a  mass  as 
large  as  a  bean  within  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  of  a  number  of 
small,  hard  yellow  points  embedded  in  a  reddish  gelatinous  substance 
at  the  growing  edge  of  [the  fibroid  material  in  the  left  ventricle.  In 
one  instance  the  morbid  process  was  limited  to  the  septum,  this  being 
changed  through  nearly  its  whole  thickness  into  a  tough  fibrous  material, 
with  puckering  and  depression  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  endocardium. 
The  disappearance  of  gummata  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
corresponds  exactly  to  what  is  observed  in  the  liver,  the  testis,  and  other 
organs. 

3.  The  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  ca/rdiac  cavities  may  give  rise  to  an 
inflammatory  change,  extending  through  the  wall  of  the  part  of  the  heart  to 
which  they  adhere.  A  well-marked  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  auri- 
cular appendix.  It  is  surely  not  improbable  that  the  ultimate  result  might 
be  the  formation  of  a  patch  of  fibroid  disease ;  and  such  an  origin  might 
explain  the  frequency  of  fibroid  disease  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  for 
this  point  is  very  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  thrombi  during  the  course  oi 
enteric  and  other  fevers. 

4.  In  a  series  of  eleven  cases  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  brought  by  the 
author  before  the  Pathological  Society  in  1874  there  was  one  in  which  the 
cardiac  muscle  presented  in  addition  a  peculiar  form  of  degeneration,  consisting 
in  its  conversion  into  a  dry-looking,  greenish-brown  substance,  of  the  texture 
of  wash-leather.  At  one  part  this  formed  a  thin  flat  layer,  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  appearing  as  a  narrow  sinuous  line  in  a  vertical 
section.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  be  merely  muscular  tissue, 
which  retained  its  striation,  and  showed  remarkably  well  the  branching  and 
reuniting  of  the  fibres.  Its  characters  contrasted  strongly  with  those  of  the 
muscular  fibres  which  lay  within  the  area  of  the  fibroid  change ;  they  ex- 
hibited but  slight  striation  or  had  imdergone  fatty  degeneration.  In  the 
case  of  another  patient,  aged  sixty-two,  with  regard  to  whom  the  probable 
existence  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  was  repeatedly  discussed  at  the  bed- 
side, we  found  on  post-mortem  examination  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left 
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Tentride  was  much  thiimed,  and  was  to  a  large  extent  converted  into  a 
lutrelesB  yellowish-green  substance,  almost  exactly  like  that  just  described ; 
00  fibroid  material,  however,  was  present.  From  these  two  cases  it 
appeared  clear  that  the  peculiar  change  in  the  muscular  tissue  must  be  the 
primary  affection,  and  that  the  fibroid  development  must  be  secondary  ;  and 
Dr  Qrm^rod,  twenty  years  ago,  suggested  ('Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  1863)  that 
the  latter  was  due  to  a  '^  process  of  conservative  substitution,  designed  to 
fortify  die  walls  of  an  attenuated  and  weak  heart."  The  true  relation  of  the 
ODB  morbid  process  to  the  other  has  now  been  demonstrated  to  be  as  follows. 

Weigert  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  state  ('Virchow's  Archiv,' 
ToLlxxix,  1880)  that  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  is  often  the  result  of  a 
change  analc^ous  to  the  formation  of  infarcPus  in  other  viscera.  This  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Huter  {ibid.,  vol.  Ixxxix,  1882). 
He  found  {nredsely  the  same  dry  greenish  or  yellowish-brown  patches  as 
those  above  described,  and  traced  them  to  obstruction  of  branches  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  sometimes  resulting  from  thrombosis,  sometimes  from 
emi)oliffl[ii,  as  in  one  case  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  mitral  valve  in  a 
joong  subject.  And  he  recorded  no  fewer  than  eighteen  cases  of  fibroid 
dkease  of  the  heart  in  each  of  which  the  affection  was  associated  with 
sderodc  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries,  corresponding  more  or  less  closely 
in  distribution  with  that  of  the  fibroid  patches.  At  the  same  time  he  does 
not  think  that  the  formation  of  actual  infarctus  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
process  by  which  coronary  arterio-sclerosis  leads  to  fibroid  disease.  It  is 
sofficient  that  there  should  be  a  molecular  change  in  certain  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  from  interruption  of  their  blood-supply.  The  fibroid  patches  them- 
selres  he  r^arded  as  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process  set  up  by  the 
didntegrating  tissue  elements.  The  author  drew  attention  in  the  '  Patho- 
logical Transactions '  for  1874  to  the  relation  between  fibroid  disease 
of  the  heart  and  arteritis  defomums  of  the  systemic  arteries  generally, 
and  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  former  lesion  was  present  in  a  very 
remarkable  case,  accompanied  with  absence  of  pulse  in  the  limbs,  which 
had  been  recorded  by  Dr  Wilks,  and  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made 
under  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  second  of  the  two  cases  in 
which  were  found  the  greenish-looking  patches  now  known  to  be  infarctus, 
^  coronary  arteries  were  extremely  diseased,  and  some  of  their  branches 
were  completely  obliterated;  but  one  could  not  make  out  that  the  two 
morbid  changes  were  definitely  related  to  one  another. 

Dr  Wicldham  Legg,  in  his  Bradshawe  Lecture  on  "  Cardiac  Aneurysms  " 
(1883),  threw  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  Hiiter's  view,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  lesions  found  in  the  coronary  arteries  in  his  cases  were  only 
sneh  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  advanced  age  of  the  patients. 
The  importance  of  the  peculiar  change  in  the  muscular  tissue  antecedent  to  the 
fibroid  development  seems  not  to  have  struck  him.  Our  experience,  however, 
^  Guy's  Hospital  quite  confirms  what  he  says  as  to  the  frequent  absence  of 
aD  obrious  disease  of  the  cardiac  muscles,  notwithstanding  that  the  coronary 
arteries  are  much  obstructed.  He  cites  a  case  of  Dr  Qreenfield's,  in  which 
their  orifices  were  indicated  only  by  small  vertical  thickenings  on  the  inner 
sorface  of  the  aorta ;  microscopically  all  that  could  be  found  was  a  slight 
hut  widely  distributed  fatty  degeneration  of  many  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
^  heart.  In  the  year  1880  three  instances  occurred,  in  each  of  which 
arteritis  deformans  of  the  aorta  had  led  to  great  narrowing  of  the  mouths  of 
both  arteries  and  to  almost  complete  obliteration  of  at  least  one  of  them. 
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The  cardiac  muscles  in  these  cases  were  either  healthy  or  at  most  a  Uttk 
soft  and  pale.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  loss  of  contractile  power  of  so 
much  of  the  cardiac  wall,  inevitably  resulting  from  the  transformaticm  of  tiie 
muscular  substance  of  the  ventricle  in  its  whole  thickness  into  fibrous  tissue, 
would  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  organ.  But  Cohnheim  hat 
found  experimentally  that  in  the  rabbit  a  large  part  of  either  ventricle,  or 
even  the  entire  lower  third  of  the  heart,  may  be  held  fast  in  a  clamp  so  as  to 
be  completely  deprived  of  its  function  without  the  arterial  pressure  becoming 
lower  in  consequence.  And  clinical  experience  shows  that  fibroid  disease 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever.  In  three  of  the  above- 
quoted  twenty-seven  cases,  in  which  it  was  discovered  at  the  autopsy,  the 
patient  had  died  from  some  other  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequen^ 
with  which  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  are  associated  with  this  morbid 
process  proves  that  in  many  instances  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  is  more  or 
less  interfered  with ;  in  ten  of  our  twenty-seven  cases  the  heart  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  weighing  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  ounces. 

A  peculiar  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  ventricular  cavity  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  fibroid  disease  in  its  wall ;  it  becomes  deepened  from  before 
backwards,  so  that  the  mitral  valve  lies  much  further  from  the  anteric^ 
surface  of  the  heart  than  usual.  Occasionally  the  valve  is  also  separated 
from  the  posterior  surface  by  a  considerable  interval. 

Cardiac  aneurysm. — During  the  systole  any  portion  of  the  wall  erf  the 
heart  that  has  undergone  the  fibroid  change  must  be  exposed  to  great 
pressure ;  one  can  easily  imagine  it  forming  a  protrusion  like  those  that  are 
observed  in  the  frog's  heart  when  the  action  of  digitalis  is  beginning  to 
manifest  itself,  f  Indeed,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
is  destroyed  a  permanent  yielding  of  the  a£fected  part  almost  always  resulti. 
Sometimes  it  forms  a  shallow  pouch,  sometimes  a  sac  of  greater  or  leas 
size,  communicating  with  the  ventricle  by  a  comparatively  narrow  opening. 
This  condition  is  now  generally  known  as  *^  cardiac  aneurysm."  This  tena 
was  used  by  Corvisart  and  earlier  pathologists  to  denote  general  dilata- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  (p.  24).  With  this,  as  described  in  a  pre- 
vious section,  we  are  not  here  concerned,  nor  with  the  destruction  by  ulce- 
ration of  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  in  connection  with  a  like  affection 
of  the  valves  which  is  still  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "acute  aneurysm.'' 
Leaving  these  afiections  out  of  consideration,  we  may  affirm  that  cardiac 
aneurysm,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  is  scarcely  ever  a  primary 
lesion;  it  depends  almost  always  upon  a  previous  fibroid  change  in  the 
muscle.  Dr  Legg,  in  his  Bradshawe  Lecture  (*Med.  Times  and  Gas.,' 
August,  1883,  ii),  has  cited  three  cases  which  appear  to  show  that  it  may 
be  produced  by  fatty  degeneration ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  cases 
are  quite  exceptional.  The  reason  doubtless  is  that  in  fatty  hearts  the 
morbid  process  is  too  widely  diffused,  and  the  ventricular  systole  too  feeble, 
for  great  pressure  to  be  thrown  upon  any  one  part  of  the  chamber. 

Aneurysm  of  the  heart,  like  fibroid  disease,  is  met  with  at  all  periods  (d 
adult  life  up  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Among  Hiiter's  eighteen  cases  of 
fibroid  disease,  only  four  of  which  occurred  in  patients  under  sixty  years  of 

•  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Hyrtl's  and  Cohnheim's  statement  that  the  coroiiaiy 
arteries  and  their  branches  possess  no  anastomoses,  with  the  results  of  the  iigections  made 
hy  Dr  Legg  and  by  Samuel  West,  who  found  that  they  could  readily  fill  one  artery 
from  the  other,  the  two  communicating  over  the  surface  and  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

t  See  a  paper  by  the  author  and  Dr  Stevenson,  in  the  '  Proc.  Roy.  See'  for  1866. 
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age,  there  were  but  four  in  which  aneurysms  were  present ;  the  ages  were 
fifty-six,  sixty-two,  seventy-three,  and  eighty.  Both  affections  are  far  more 
common  in  men  than  in  women. 

Cardiac  aneurysms  do  not  usually  attain  a  great  size,  but  may  occa- 
sionally become  as  large  as  the  fist.  They  then  of  course  project  from  the 
surface  of  the  heart ;  but  the  smaller  ones,  especially  if  there  are  several 
of  them,  are  sometimes  excavated  within  its  substance.  In  a  remarkable 
instance  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  1874)  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  was  tunnelled 
out  in  all  directions  into  cavities,  of  which  the  largest  was  as  big  as  a  walnut. 
Fibrin  is  often  deposited  in  large  quantities  in  the  interior  of  the  sac  of  an 
aneurysm  of  the  heart ;  in  the  specimen  just  referred  to  many  of  the  cavities 
were  filled  with  an  adherent  greenish  gelatinous  substance,  containing  curd- 
like degenerating  flakes.  Dr  Wilks  has  placed  on  record  {ibid,,  vol.  viii)  a 
case  in  which  there  was  found  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  a  cured 
aneurysm  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  which  the  walls  were  calcareous 
and  the  interior  completely  consolidated.* 

Symptoms. — Clinically  fibroid  disease  and  aneurysm  of  the  heart  can  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  diagnosed.  The  presence  of  the  former  affection  should 
perhaps  be  suspected  when  cardiac  symptoms,  without  evidence  of  valvular 
lesions,  are  present  in  a  patient  suffering  from  senile  gangrene  or  showing 
other  signs  of  general  arterial  disease.  A  syphilitic  history,  too,  may  lead 
one  to  infer  that  the  heart  has  been  the  seat  of  gummata,  out  of  which  a 
fibrous  tissue  ultimately  has  developed  ;  and  it  is  important  not  to  overlook 
the  possible  existence  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  cardiac  disease,  on  account 
of  the  good  results  that  may  be  anticipated  from  a  prolonged  course  of 
mercury  and  of  iodide  of  potassium.  One  striking  instance  of  this  has 
come  under  the  author's  notice,  and  Dr  Balfour  may  be  cited  in  testimony 
that  cases  of  *' excited  action  of  the  heai*t  with  hypertrophy"  have  yielded 
to  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

The  physical  signs  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  are  undistinguishable 
from  those  of  enlargement  due  to  overgrowth  of  the  muscle.  In  either  case 
a  systolic  apex-murmur  may  or  may  not  be  audible  ;  at  one  time  it  may  be 
present  and  not  at  another. 

In  a  few  instances  the  pulse  has  been  unusually  slow,  varying  from  28 
to  48  in  the  minute. 

When  there  is  a  large  aneurysm  projecting  from  the  heart's  apex,  a 
careful  mapping  out  of  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  might  possibly  suggest 
the  real  nature  of  the  case ;  but  the  disease  would  still  have  to  be  diagnosed 
from  an  aortic  aneurysm  pushing  downwards  into  the  region  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  heart.  In  one  instance  Skoda  is  said  to  have  observed 
bulging  of  an  intercostal  space  overlying  the  seat  of  a  cardiac  aneurysm. 

The  remit  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic  circulation,  and  consequent  dropsy ;  this  was  the 
case  in  nine  among  the  above-cited  twenty-seven  cases.  In  one  instance 
the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  patient's  illness  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  was  remarkably  short,  only  seven  weeks.  But  other 
cases  have  run  a  protracted  course,  and  have  at  first  been  benefited  by 
treatment  with  digitalis  and  diuretics  ;  for  that  which  impedes  the  flow  of 
blood  is,  after  all,  not  the  fibroid  affection  itself,  but  the  failure  of  compensa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  in  general 

*  I  weU  remember  the  autopsy,  for  it  was  the  first  at  which  I  was  present  when  1 
entered  as  a  student  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  October,  1866.— C.  fi.  F. 

VOL.  II.  i 
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In  a  great  many  cases,  howeyer,  the  heart  has  gone  on  discharging  its 
functions  quite  naturally,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  until  the  patient  has  sud- 
denly fallen  down  dead.  For  example,  Dr  Whipham  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  zzi) 
has  recorded  a  case  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart  in  a  man,  aged  twenty- 
nine,  who  fell  dead  from  his  horse  while  riding  in  Hyde  Park,  having 
started  in  good  spirits  and  apparently  perfectly  well,  and  having  never 
before  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  The  heart  was  of 
normal  size  and  weight,  and  the  valves  perfect.  The  fibrous  growth  was 
very  extensive,  in  discrete  patches  connected  with  the  endocardium.  There 
was  no  sign  of  syphilis.  The  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  organ  is  difficidt  to 
explain.  But  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel 
for  it  in  the  results  of  the  experimental  ligature  of  one  coronary  artery,  or 
even  of  a  large  branch  of  one  coronary  artery,  in  the  dog,  as  practised  by 
Gohnheim  (*  Virch.  Arch.,'  voL  Ixxxv).  After  this  operation  the  heart  for 
a  little  while  goes  on  beating  with  perfect  regularity,  and  maintains  the 
arterial  pressure  at  its  normal  level.  But  at  the  end  of  about  ninety 
seconds  its  pulsations  become  somewhat  less  frequent,  and  their  rhythm  is 
slightly  disturbed ;  and  about  half  a  minute  later  both  ventricles  suddenly 
stop  at  the  same 'instant,  after  which  no  stimulus  whatever  succeeds  in 
restoring  their  contractions.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  not  su£ELcient|  in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  sudden  death,  to  examine  the  orifices  and  msin 
trunks  of  the  coronary  arteries.  An  arrest  of  the  blood-current  through 
any  one  of  the  principal  branches  must  be  supposed  capable  of  accounting 
for  it ;  and  equally  so  whether  there  be  embolism,  or  whether  a  more  chronic 
change  in  the  vessel  has  gradually  led  to  the  same  result. 

Acute  Mtocarditis. — ^Acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  muscuhur 
tissue  of  the  heart  may  take  place  under  special  conditions,  but  it  is  <Hily 
positively  recognised  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or 
periciEurditis.  In  the  latter  case  it.  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  the  layer  of 
muscle  immediately  beneath  the  serous  membrane  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  it  is  pale  and  soft,  whilst  the  microscope  shows  it  to  have 
undergone  a  change  in  texture  of  a  granular  or  fatty  kind.  In  some  excep- 
tional cases  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls  is  seen  to  be  affected;  then 
dilatation  is  apt  to  occur,  and  may  lead  to  speedy  death  or  become  a 
permanent  morbid  condition.  At  times  long  subsequent  to  the  inflam- 
matory attack,  its  effect  may  be  seen  in  a  fibroid  patch,  showing  on  section 
numerous  white  fibrous  streaks  interspersed  with  the  muscular  fasciculi 

A  more  acute  inflammation  of  the  muscle,  or  rather  one  of  a  different 
kind,  is  met  with  in  pycemia^  in  which  numerous  small  abscesses  may  be 
found  scattered  through  the  tissue  of  the  organ.  A  single  circumscribed 
abscess  is  sometimes  met  with  in  connection  with  endocuditis  and  disease 
of  the  valves.     The  diagnosis  of  myocarditis  can  only  be  conjectural 

Fatty  Disease  of  the  Heart. — (1)  Adipose  overgrowth  and  inJSkaium. 
— ^The  natural  layer  of  adipose  tissue  beneath  the  pericardium  is  often  found 
increased  in  elderly  persons,  and  within  limits  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
physiological  condition  which  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  during  life.  It 
chiefly  sheets  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricle. 

But  sometimes  the  fat  grows  in  upon  the  muscular  fibres  so  as  to  thin 
the  cardiac  wall,  and  this  becomes  a  cause  of  atrophy  of  one  or  both  ventri- 
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cles.  Occasionally  the  adipose  grototh  may  penetrate  right  through  the  wall 
until  it  meets  the  endocardium,  and  this  is  particularly  seen  near  the  apex 
of  the  right  or  the  left  ventricle. 

Again,  there  may  be  foHy  inJUtratian,  the  adipose  tissue  increasing 
between  the  fibres.  A  large  amount  of  interstitial  fat  in  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  as  in  cattle  fatted  for  the  market,  and  in  men  who  drink  largely  of 
beer,  is  probably  indicative  of  over-feeding  and  under-work.  When  it 
affects  the  diaphragm  it  may  become  more  serious.  But  it  is  most 
dangerous  when  the  cardiac  tissue  is  so  infiltrated,  as  frequently  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  adipose  overgrowth  and  sometimes  alone.  In  such  cases 
it  is  probable  that,  though  no  certain  signs  or  symptoms  of  its  presence 
arise,  it  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Obesity  is  notoriously  a 
bad  condition  for  recovery  from  surgical  operations  and  other  injuries, 
and  a  "  weak  heart "  is  often  the  cause  of  the  want  of  repair  and  fatal 
issue. 

(2)  Fatty  degeneration. — This  is  a  different  pathological  condition,  recog- 
nised as  such  by  Laennec.  The  heart  may  be  free  from  adipose  tissue,  but 
its  tissue  is  pale,  soft»  and  flabby.  On  the  inner  surface,  particularly  of  the 
musculi  papillares  of  the  left  ventricle,  pale  yellow  zigzag  markings  are 
seen,  described  in  the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxiii,  by  Dr  Quain  as 
"tabby  degeneration."  Under  the  microscope  the  fibres  are  found  to  have 
lost  their  strisB,  and  black  granules  appear  instead,  at  first  in  transverse 
lines,  as  if  the  change  had  affected  disc  after  disc.  Next  the  dark  granules 
become  larger  and  acquire  a  bright  glistening  centre,  and  all  trace  of  struc- 
ture disappears. 

According  to  Dr  Hermann  Weber,*  the  amount  of.  ethereal  extractives 
from  such  hearts  is  not  greater  than  normal.  Dr  Stevenson,  however,  as 
quoted  by  Wilks  and  Moxon,  found  the  fatty  matter  nearly  doubled ;  and 
Erylow  has  appar^tly  settled  that  there  is  a  decided  relative  increase, 
though  much  less  than  one  would  have  anticipated. 

liie  most  frequent  causes  of  this  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  (which 
is  quite  independent  of  obesity  either  of  the  heart  or  other  parts)  are 
amemia,  and  certain  poisons.  It  is  most  constant  and  well  marked  in  those 
remarkable  cases  of  idiopathic  ansemia  first  described  by  Addison,  and  since 
known  under  the  names  of  "  an^mie  grave  "  and  "  pemiciose  Anamie."  It 
is  also  often  found  in  cases  of  leuchsemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  occa- 
sionally in  phthisis,  cancer,  and  other  wasting  and  an»mic  disorders.  It 
is  a  constant  appearance  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  when 
the  liver  is  also  the  seat  of  remarkable  fatty  degeneration ;  and  the  same 
thing  has  been  observed  in  poisoning  by  arsenic,  by  mercury,  and  by  lead. 
It  has  sometimes  but  not  constantly  been  observed  when  the  coronary 
arteries  have  been  much  diseased.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  frequent 
or  extensive  concomitant  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  whether 
due  to  valvular  or  other  lesions,  nor  of  fibrous  sclerosis.  Lastly,  acute 
fatty  degeneration  often  occurs  as  a  superficial  change  immediately  beneath 
an  inflamed  pericardium. 

The  symptoms  of  true  fatty  degeneration  are  very  obscure  and  doubtful 

•  •'  Zur  Lehre  von  der  f ettigen  Entartting  de«  Herzens/'  '  Virchow's  Archiv/  xii,  826 
(1857).  Dr  Weber  has  informed  the  editor  that  subsequent  extension  of  his  inquiries 
confirmed  his  previous  conclusion.  The  wasting  of  the  normal  adipose  tissue  and  the 
smaU  extent  of  the  degenerative  process,  often  timited  to  the  left  ventricle,  may  explain 
these  results.    BAttcher,  however,  and  Valentiner  support  the  same  conclusion  as  Stevenson. 
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It  is  usually   surmised  from   our  knowledge  of  pathology  rather   than 
diagnosed  by  physical  signs. 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  described  as  being  weak  but  irritable,  or  some- 
times "  slapping,"  t.  e.  distinct  but  short.  The  first  sound  is  often  accentuated 
and  has  lost  its  booming  character,  so  as  to  resemble  the  second*  The 
radial  pulse  may  be  quite  unaffected.  General  symptoms  of  lividity, 
dyspnoea,  irregular  pulse,  &c.,  probably  only  appear  when  there  is  concomi- 
tant dilatation. 

When  a  person  past  fifty,  pale  and  thin,  with  a  white,  soft,  "  satiny " 
sldn  and  early  arcus  senilis,  suffers  from  dyspnoea,  and  his  heart  gives  a  short, 
sharp  first  sound,  the  presence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  probable ; 
and  it  becomes  almost  certain  if  grave  anaemia  is  also  present 

The  result  of  fatty  degeneration  is  undoubtedly  in  certain  cases  sadden 
and  fatal  syncope.  Often,  however,  it  is  found  after  death  has  occurred  in 
other  ways.  It  does  not  appear  in  itself  to  lead  to  dilatation,  to  which  it 
is  rather  secondary ;  but  it  certainly  may  end  in  rupture  of  the  heart. 

Experience  in  the  deadhouse  does  not  bear  out  the  assertion  that  fatty 
degeneration  is  a  frequent  complication  of  valvular  disease.  In  fact,  this 
lesion  usually  occurs  unexpectedly  to  the  pathologist,  though  it  is  constantly 
diagnosed  at  the  bedside.  On  the  whole,  ingrowth  of  adipose  tissue  is 
probably  a  more  frequent  and  perhaps  a  more  dangerous  lesion  than  inter- 
stitial fatty  degeneration. 

A  granular  or  brown  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscles  has  been 
frequently  observed,  but  its  relations  to  fatty  degeneration  and  its  patho- 
logical significance  are  still  obscure.  Spongy  or  cavernous  degeneration  has 
been  observed  in  the  foetal  myocardium  by  Virchow. 

The  rarest  form  of  cardiac  degeneration  is  that  which  has  been  described 
by  Koster  as  calcareous  infiHraiion,  A  good  account  of  it,  with  two  original 
specimens  figured,  is  given  by  Dr  Coats  in  his  '  Manual  of  Pathology.'  It 
sometimes  complicates  cases  of  fibroid  sclerosis  and  cardiac  aneurysm. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart. — ^This  rare  and  interesting  pathological  con- 
dition owes  its  practical  interest  to  the  importance  of  discriminating  it  from 
rupture  as  the  result  of  injury.  In  the  latter  case  the  lesion  is  almost 
always  in  the  right  ventricle  or  one  of  the  auricular  appendages.  In  idio- 
pathic rupture  it  is  almost  always  in  the  left  ventricle ;  of  fifty-five  cases, 
forty-three  affected  the  left  ventricle  and  seven  the  right :  the  auricles  are 
still  more  rarely  found  ruptured.  In  most  cases  the  muscle  is  already 
weakened  by  fibroid,  fatty,  or  granular  degeneration ;  but  several  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  no  such  changes  have  been  detected. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  generally  over  sixty.  George  the  Second  died 
of  rupture  of  the  heart  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  :  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
was  the  first  English  sovereign  who  exceeded  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  rent  does  not  always  go  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  may  possibly  in  such  cases  be  recovered  from ;  but  usually  hsemorrhage 
into  the  pericardium  ensues  from  the  torn  vessels,  and  causes  death  as 
certainly,  though  not  so  rapidly,  as  when  a  larger  rent  opens  directly  into 
the  ventricular  cavity. 
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ENDOCARDITIS   AND  VALVULAR  DISEASE    OP   THE 

HEART 

**  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timelj-parted  ghott 
Of  ashj  Bemblance,  meagre,  "paXe,  and  bloodlesi. 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labooring  heart, 
Who  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy. 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  retnmeth 
To  blush  and  beantifj  the  cheek  again."— 2  K.  Menry  VI,  ill,  8. 

Endogabditis — The  subactUe,  rimpley  or  benign  form — lisrekUion  to  rJieumoHsm 
and  its  ceHology  generally — lis  anatomy — Its  signs, 

ChromCy  Fibroid,  or  Sderotie  Endocarditis — Its  origin  and  anatomy. 

The  UlceraHve  or  Infective  Form — Its  origin,  diagnosis,  anatomy,  and  results — 
Its  rekUion  to  pycemia — Prognosis. 

Valvular  Lbsions — Their  origin,  anatomy,  and  (etiology — Effects  upon  the 
heart  itself  and  upon  other  organs — cardiac  dropsy — dyspnoea  and  orthopncea 
— hcemoptysis  and  other  symptoms — Diagnosis:  the  murmurs  attending  on 
vakndar  lesions — their  phyHcai  cause — their  rhythm — their  locality  and 
conduction — Aortic  stenosis — its  signs  and  symptoms — Aortic  regurgitation 
— Mitral  stenosis  and  regurgitation — Lesions  of  the  pulmonary  valve  and  of 
the  tricuspid — Fundionalmurmws — Belative  frequency  and  general  prognosis 
of  vdhular  lesions — Treatment  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Congenital  lesions  of  the  cardiac  valves — Disease  of  the  heart  in  children. 

Carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  was  formerly 
described,  bnt  rather  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  every  tissue  was  liable 
to  every  disease  than  from  observation.  There  is  no  true  carditis  as  there 
is  no  true  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  affections  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  have  been  described  in  the  last  chapter.  The  inflammations  of 
the  heart  do  not  directly  concern  the  muscle,  but  the  covering  and  lining 
membranes.  The  former,  pericarditis,  will  form  the  chief  subject  of  the 
next  chapter.  The  latter,  endocarditis,  with  its  effects,  is  still  more  important^ 
and  will  now  be  considered  in  its  three  distinct  forms. 

Simple  Acute  Endocarditis.* — ^The  first  is  a  somewhat  acute 
endothelial  inflammation  closely  resembling  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  peri- 
tonitis. The  structure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  serous  cavities,  the  chief  differences  being 
the  absence  of  close  relation  with  the  lymphatic  system ;  this  and  the  fact 
of  the  former  membrane  being  continually  bathed  with  the  circulating  blood 
are  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  the  endocardium  to  bear  in  mind. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  endocardium  is  continuous  with  the  intima 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,  no  acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  latter  is 
met  with. 

*  Bynonymt.  — Sabacnte  endocarditiB — Endocarditis  simplex  v.  benigni^ — E,  verrncosa 
ft  vegetsiis— Rlieomatic  endoctrditii. 
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The  process  is  acute  or  subacute  in  course,  mild  in  its  effects  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  in  general,  serous  and  fibrinous  (or,  as  the  German  patho- 
logists call  it,  "  croupous  ")  in  the  character  of  its  exudation,  adhesive  and 
contractile  in  its  effects.  Adhesions,  however,  can  only  occur  where  the 
parts  affected  come  into  contact^  and  hence  are  limited  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  valves ;  "  puckering  "  and  the  formation  of  delicate  bead-like  nodules 
of  fibrin  are  die  characteristic  effects  on  the  valves,  which  have  led  to  the 
epithets  "  warty  "  (endoca/rditis  verrucosa)  and  "  vegetative "  being  applied 
to  this  form  of  inflammation.  Away  from  the  valves,  endocai;ditis  produces 
opacity  and  thickening,  like  the  milk-spots  of  the  pericardium. 

Endocarditis  is  usually  limited  to  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart ;  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  the  right  auricle,  ventricle,  or  valves  affected,  except 
along  with  those  of  the  left  side,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  they 
do  not  even  thus  share  in  the  inflammation.  The  exception  that  the  right 
side  is  more  frequently  affected  by  endocarditis  in  the  foetus  seems  clearly  to 
show  that  the  more  active  function  of  the  systemic  half  of  the  heart  is  the 
cause  of  its  being  more  obnoxious  to  disease  in  extra-uterine  life. 

Etiology, — By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  acute  endocarditis  is  Bheu- 
matism,  i.  e,  the  acute  febrile  disease,  associated  with  multiple  synovitis, 
which  is  often  called  rheumatic  fever.  The  so-called  "  chronic  rheumatism," 
''muscular  rheumatism,"  "rheumatic  gout,"  "gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,"  and 
the  other  disorders  which  are  still  often  vaguely  styled  rheumatic,  show  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  the  title  by  not  producing  endocarditis. 

The  only  other  diseases  wMch  probably  produce  endocarditis  as  an 
occasional  complication  are  Chorea,  Pysemia  (see  three  cases  published  by  the 
author  in  the 'Path.  Trans.' for  1866),  and  Scarlatina.  Some  authors 
mention  smallpox,  measles,  and  diphtheria,  and  others  acute  or  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  but  the  evidence  on  which  these  statements  rest  is  far  from 
conclusive.  Even  scarlatina  is  perhaps  only  operative  by  its  liability  to  be 
followed  by  multiple  synovitis,  which  is  itself  in  most  cases  genuine  rheu- 
matism ;  a  choreic  murmur  has  been  most  often  preceded  by  rheumatism ; 
and  pysBmic  endocarditis  is  very  rare  and  of  no  clinical  importance.  Hence 
we  may  practically  consider  acute  non-infectious  endocarditis  as  "  rheumatic  " 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

It  usually  begins  early  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  and  occasionally  even 
before  the  synovitis  has  appeared,  or  altogether  without  synovitis,  as  seems 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  such  authorities  as  Graves,  Stokes,  Trousseau, 
and  Latham. 

Acute  endocarditis  is  more  frequent  in  the  rheumatism  of  children  than 
in  the  case  of  adults,  and  far  more  common  between  puberty  and  thirty 
years  of  age  than  later. 

Anatomy. — Endocarditis  is  recognised  by  the  increased  vascularity  of  the 
serous  membrane,  and  by  an  exudation  which  causes  some  roughness  of  its 
surface  and  thus  leads  to  deposition  of  fibrin  on  the  valves.  It  is  this 
lodgment  of  fresh  fibrin  on  the  inflamed  surface  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  endocarditis,  and  makes  it  differ  from  inflammation  of  other  parts. 
The  living  blood  is  always  ready  to  deposit  fibrin  on  a  roughened  surface, 
and  especially  when  the  current  is  in  any  way  checked.  Moreover,  as 
Dr  Moxon  has  conclusively  shown,  these  fibrinous  concretions  again  sd; 
up  inflammation  in  neighbouring  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact 

The  first  indication  of  endocarditis  is  seen  in  redness  and  vascularity  of 
the  valve,  afterwards  in  the  production  of  a  row  of  granulations  along  the 
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lines  where  the  cusps  meet.  These  are  bead-like  elevations  f6rmed  along 
the  delicate  curved  line  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii  where  the  sigmoid 
valves  touch,  and  along  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid 
valve.  If  examined  microscopically  these  nodules  are  found  to  consist  of 
ordinary  inflammatory  elements,  leucocytes,  and  fibrin.  The  whole  of  the 
valve  may  also  become  infiltrated  with  these  inflammatory  products,  and 
thus  being  swollen  and  softened  is  ready  to  undergo  still  further  changes. 
In  recent  endocarditis  these  granulations  along  the  valves  are  the  first  and 
only  indications  of  the  inflammation.  At  a  later  stage  they  become  larger 
and  confluent ;  and  hanging  down  into  the  stream  of  blood,  attract  coagu- 
lating fibrin,  which  collects  upon  them  in  large  quantities.  Thus  vegetations 
on  the  valves  have  a  double  origin,  being  in  part  derived  from  the  valve 
itself,  and  having  therefore  a  true  inflanunatory  source,  and  in  part  derived 
from  a  deposition  of  fibrin  from  the  blood  ;  the  two  products  run  into  one 
another,  and  are  not  clearly  separable. 

Symptoms  of  endocardUis, — ^The  presence  of  endocarditis  is  indicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  murmur  or  bruit  heard  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  If ,  for 
example,  in  acute  rheumatism  a  bruit  arise  near  the  apex  of  the  heart  we 
suppose  that  inflammation  has  been  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mitral  valve ;  if  it  occur  at  the  base  we  believe  it  may  be  associated  with 
inflammation  of  the  aortic  valves.  In  the  latter  case  the  diagnosis  is  less 
certain,  because  bruits  of  a  temporary,  probably  hemic,  character  are  often 
met  with  in  acute  rheumatism.  The  disappearance,  however,  of  the  bruit 
by  no  means  warrants  the  positive  denial  of  endocarditis,  since  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  an  inflammation  of  the  valves  may  be  recovered 
from ;  witness  the  case  of  the  disappearance,  on  recovery  from  chorea,  of 
the  bruit  which  in  many  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  an  organic  change 
in  the  valve.  The  late  Dr  Sibson  made  the  observation  (and  it  has  been 
corroborated  by  others)  that,  preceding  the  occurrence  of  a  bruit  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  the  first  sound  may  often  be  prolonged. 

The  general  symptoms  of  endocarditis  are  very  slight  In  itself  it 
probably  produces  little  pyrexia,  and  only  moderate  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
nor  is  pain  by  any  means  a  constant  symptom. 

The  prognosis  is  favourable  as  far  as  the  endocarditis  is  concerned.  The 
evils  arise  first  from  embolism,  and  secondly  from  the  deformities  of  the 
valves  which  are  likely  to  be  produced. 

Chronic  Fibrous  Endocarditis.* — Acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of 
die  valves  often  leads  only  to  puckering  and  incompetence  of  the  cusps, 
with  consequent  regurgitation  of  the  blood-stream ;  but  often  there  is  so 
much  thickening  and  contraction  that  obstruction  is  the  result,  with  or 
without  concomitant  leaking  from  incomplete  closure.  Chronic  endo- 
carditis produces  similar  effects ;  but  while  in  many  cases  it  is  merely  the 
last  stage  of  acute  endocarditis,  it  is  in  many  others  a  slow  and  insidious 
process  from  the  first.  Without  previous  rheumatism,  the  valves  slowly 
thicken  and  the  ostia  contract.  This  process,  chronic  from  the  beginning, 
is  found  associated  with  gout,  alcoholism,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
not  infrequent  in  youth,  but  becomes  more  common  in  adult  and  later  periods 
of  life.     It  is  often  complicated  by  deposition  of  phosphates  of  lime  and 

*  Synonymi. — Sclerotic  endocarditis — Valyolftr  atheroma — Chronic  flhroid  contracting 
endocarditifl—EindiinaMement  cartilagineox  (t.  e.  flhrona)  et  osseox  (t.  e,  calcareoos)  de9 
valvnlee  du  ccDur  (Laennec). 
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magnesia,  with  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  in  the  indurated  fibroid  tiamie. 
It  is  thus  nearly  identical  anatomically  with  atheroma  of  the  arteriefl,  and 
is  associated  with  the  latter  affection  clinically  as  well. 

The  relation  to  rheumatism  is  through  the  acute  form  of  endocarditis ; 
probably  more  than  half  of  the  cases  are  thus  rheumatic  in  origin.  See  the 
writer's  paper  in  the  *  Guy's  Reports'  for  1871,  and  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth's 
in  the  *St.  Bartholomew's  Reports '  for  1877. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  records  in  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr  Pitt  has  found 
that  sclerotic  endocarditis,  as  it  affects  the  mitral  valves,  and  leads  to 
stenosis  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ostium,  is  frequently  associated  in 
men  with  the  more  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease  (renal  cirrhosis),  and  in 
women  with  uterine  disorders  which  lead  to  ascending  nephritis  or  to  con- 
secutive renal  cirrhosis. 

The  late  Dr  Peacock  and  some  other  writers  have  believed  that  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  are  congenital,  but  probably  this  is  very  excep- 
tional. 

The  origin  of  this  sclerotic  form  of  valvular  inflammation  is  therefore 
to  be  sought  (1)  in  the  acute  or  subacute  rheumatic  form,  (2)  in  gout  and 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  or  rather  in  the  sclerotic  "  diathesis,"  if  we  may 
use  such  a  phrase,  which  forms  part  of  arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  (3)  in  strain 
on  the  aorta  and  its  valves  from  over-exertion,  while  (4)  a  certain  number 
of  cases  appear  to  be  idiopathic  from  the  firsts  and  some  of  these  perhaps  are 
congenital. 

The  symptoms,  the  prognosis,  and  the  treatment  of  chronic  endocarditis 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  structural  valvular  lesions  which  it  produces. 

Acute  Ulcerativk  ENDOCARDrris.* — Of  late  years  it  has  been  possiUe 
to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  simple  benign  form  of  cardiac 
inflammation  above  described  and  a  more  acute,  more  dangerous,  and  septic 
form.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  virulent  forms  of  peritonitis  which 
occur  in  the  puerperal  state.  Beside  the  usual  fibrinous  products  of  endo- 
carditis (which  are  present  in  exuberant  amount)  there  is  a  breach  of  sur&ce 
of  the  endocardium,  often  leading  to  rupture  of  the  chordae  tendineae  or  per- 
foration of  a  valvular  cusp.  Moreover,  micrococci  or  septic  bacteria  are  found 
in  the  masses  of  fibrin,  and  the  morbid  process  is  accompanied  by  pysomia  and 
other  symptoms  of  septicsBmia.  Lastly,  the  detached  fragments  of  fibrin, 
which  in  the  case  of  ordinary  endocarditis  produce  only  mechanical  results 
by  blocking  the  arteries  into  which  they  are  carried,  become  here  the  means 
of  transport  of  infective  microphytes  and  ptomaines,  which  excite  similar 
suppurative,  "  pysemic  "  inflammation  wherever  they  lodge  as  emboli.  Hence 
this  form  of  endocarditis  has  been  termed  *'  malignant "  by  Dr  Osier  in  his 
Groonian  lectures  (1885),  and  the  whole  process  was  described  by  Dr  Wilks 
as  one  of  internal  or  arterial  pyemia. 

The  ofigin  of  this  form  of  endocarditis,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is 
most  frequently  in  rheumatism.  It  most  frequently  occurs  as  a  secondary 
process  affecting  a  valve  already  injured  and  deformed  by  chronic  sclerotic 
inflammation.  It  very  rarely  begins  as  a  secondary  result  of  chorea, 
scarlatina,  or  pyaemia,  and  is  unknown  as  a  consequence  of  Bright's  disease, 
of  gout,  or  of  syphilis.  Ulcerative  endocarditis,  like  the  benign  form,  is 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  sometimes  affects 

*  Synonyms. — Acute  diphtheritic  endocarditis  (Eherth) — Malignant  endocarditis  (Osier) 
— Infective  endocarditis. 
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the  pulmonary  or  tricuspid  yalves  in  addition.  It  only  produces  a  similar 
affection  of  the  arteries  when  an  embolus  lodges. 

Its  diagnom  depends,  firsts  on  the  same  physical  signs  as  that  of  the 
benign  form,  for  the  mechanical  effect  of  both  on  the  valvular  mechanism 
is  the  same ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  raised  temperature,  and  the  signs  of 
infective  embolism  of  distant  parts.  When  we  find  a  patient  in  a  state  of 
fever,  and  discover  a  cardiac  bruit ;  when  to  this  are  added  hemiplegia, 
aphasia,  or  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  embolism,  albuminuria  or  h»maturia, 
pointing  to  embolism  of  the  kidneys,  or  increased  splenic  dulness,  with  a 
palpable  tumour  and  tenderness  in  that  region  ;  or  when  an  acute  aneurysm 
forms  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs — ^we  may  then  safely  diagnose  ulcerative 
endocarditis. 

Anatomy. — ^The  first  stages  are  like  those  of  the  benign  form,  but  the 
fibrinous  masses  are  found  more  abundantly,  and  are  more  easily  detached. 
Hence  embolism  is  particularly  common. 

When  these  vegetations  are  long  and  mobile,  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and  there  set  up  a  fresh  inflammatory 
process ;  so  that  the  part  touched  is  also  soon  covered  with  a  patch  of  fibrin. 
In  this  manner  a  vegetation  on  one  valve  may  bore  a  hole  through  another 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  these 
secondary  effects  are  not  seen,  and  of  the  valves  the  mitral  seems  more 
likely  to  be  affected  than  the  aortic. 

Subsequently  the  texture  of  the  valves  becomes  involved,  the  tissue  is 
loosened,  and  the  valves  become  much  altered  in  structure.  The  inflam- 
mation may  go  on  to  tdceroHon,  and  a  rent  or  perforation  may  take  place  in 
the  aortic  or  mitral  cusps.  At  other  times  an  aortic  valve  may  be  found 
partially  detached  from  its  base,  or  the  chordse  tendinesB  of  the  mitral 
ulcerated  and  broken,  their  loose  ends  floating  about  and  covered  with 
fibrin.  As  a  consequence  also  of  these  inflammatory  changes,  thickening 
and  adhesion  or  coalescence  of  the  valves  may  take  place,  leading  to  obstruc- 
tion at  the  orifices,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  retroversion  of  the  valves,  leading 
to  reflux  or  r^urgitation. 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  not  so  common  an  affection  as  the  more 
chronic  process.  It  often  spreads  by  friction  of  fibrinous  concretions.  These 
rub  against  the  wall  of  the  cavity  and  there  produce  an  ulceration  followed 
by  a  further  deposition  of  fibrin,  or,  proceeding  further  onward,  invade  the 
muscle  until  an  abscess  is  formed.  This  finally  discharges  its  contents  into 
the  heart  and  constitutes  an  acute  anewrysm.  It  usually  occurs  at  the  root 
of  the  valve,  and  it  may  sometimes  reach  the  surface  of  the  heart,  when  if 
it  bursts  it  sets  up  a  fatal  pericarditis.  Although  the  fibrinous  concretions 
spoken  of  are  probably  the  usual  instruments  in  the  production  of  the 
aneurysm,  the  latter  may  also  arise  independently  of  them. 

In  some  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  inflammatory  products  be- 
come detached,  and  infecting  the  blood,  set  up  a  fatal  blood-poisoning  ;  micro- 
cocci are  frequently  met  with  in  them,  as  was  first  shown  by  Heiberg,  of 
Copenhagen.  The  result  is  infectious  embolism  causing  *^  pysemia,"  abscesses 
of  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  other  viscera,  including  the  heart  itself,  and 
aneurysms  of  distant  arteries. 

Occasionally  a  diastolic  bruit  suddenly  occurs  in  the  course  of  rheumatic 
fever.  This  implies  that  the  inflammation  of  the  aortic  valves  has  caused 
ulceration  and  laceration  of  one  of  the  segments. 

The  frognom  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  always  very  grave.     The 
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patients  frequently   die   from    pysdmia,   but   sometimes  they  recover  re- 
markably. 

No  efficient  treatment  is  known ;  but  quinine  is  given  in  liu^e  doses,  and 
stimulants  are  usually  exhibited. 

Valvular  Lbsions. — ^The  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
where  it  lines  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  of  little  practical  importance,  but 
not  only  do  the  valves  appear  to  be  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  thi 
rest  of  the  endocardium,  but  a  very  little  damage  to  their  delicate  stractore 
will  interfere  with  their  mechanical  action.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
precisely  how  the  early  stages  of  acute  endocarditis  produce  this  effect 
One  would  scarcely  have  supposed  that  a  few  minute  nodules  of  Ijrmph 
upon  the  edge  of  a  mitral  curtain  would  prevent  its  closing  effectually 
when  the  ventricle  contracts.  Probably  we  must  explain  it  by  calling  to 
mind  the  difference  between  acute  inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  ey^  or  the 
throat  as  seen  during  life,  and  its  scarcely  perceptible  effects  in  tlie  dead- 
house.  If  we  imagine  the  curtains  red,  swollen,  and  oedematous,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  they  fail  in  the  nice  coaptation  upon  which  their  efficiency 
depends.  This  at  all  events  is  certain,  that  in  acute  endocarditis  the  only 
physical  signs  met  with  are  those  which  denote  incompetence  of  one  of  the 
valves.  Obstruction  from  contraction  of  an  orifice  can  only  be  produced  by 
a  chronic  process. 

When,  as  in  the  ulcerative  form  of  endocarditis  above  described,  the  valre 
is  destroyed  or  perforated,  its  inefficiency  is  easy  to  understand. 

The  effect  of  chronic  or  sclerotic  endocarditis  is  permanently  to  puckw  and 
deform  the  curtains  so  that  they  no  longer  perform  their  part  At  the  same 
time  they  become  opaque  and  thick,  less  mobile  and  less  flexible.  Moreover, 
in  the  case  of  the  mitrsd  and  tricuspid  valves  the  chordse  tendine»  also  thicken 
and  contract,  so  as  to  prevent  their  floating  up  while  the  ventricle  is  filling. 

Another  process,  however,  is  a  frequent,  one  may  almost  say  a  normal 
termination  of  the  same  series  of  changes.  The  circumference  as  well  as  the 
free  edges  of  the  valves  slowly  contract  after  the  inflammation  is  over, 
forming  a  true,  fibrous,  cicatricial  tissue  which  gradually  narrows  the  orifice 
affected.  When  calcareous  is  added  to  fibrous  degeneration  the  narrowing 
is  aggravated  by  the  bulk  of  this  new  material.  But  beside  the  contraction 
of  the  whole  aperture,  the  practically  available  opening  for  the  passage  of 
the  blood  is  still  more  liable  to  be  diminished  by  adhesions  of  the  curtains 
or  cusps,  and  this  process  is  no  doubt  answerable  for  the  most  extreme  cases 
of  valvular  stenosis.  When  this  has  occurred,  the  usual  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  blood-stream  is  to  push  the  coherent  valves  into  the  ventride 
or  the  outgoing  artery,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  thus  form  a  more  or  less 
funnel-shaped  septum  with  a  perforated]  apex.  In  extreme  cases  this  per- 
foration becomes  a  mere  pin-hole  and  the  orifice  is  practically  obliterated,  a 
condition  seen  in  the  case  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  alone. 

Lastly,  when  severe  ulceration  and  large  fungated  masses  of  fibrin  are 
produced  by  septic  endocarditis,  the  condition  of  the  valve  is  liable  to  almost 
daily  change.  Begurgitation  from  extensive  loss  of  substance  of  the 
curtains  may  be  partially  checked  by  deposit  of  fibrin,  or  this  may  happen 
still  further  to  shackle  the  cusp  which  has  escaped  ulceration ;  or  one  or  more 
chordsB  tendine»  may  ulcerate  through  and  break,  allowing  the  curtain  to 
which  they  are  attached  to  break  loose  like  the  sail  of  a  sUp  and  flap  back 
into  the  auricle  during  systole. 
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Lastly,  destruction  of  the  valves  may  go  so  far,  as  is  particularly  seen 
at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  that  one  or  more  cusps  are  wholly  eaten  away,  so 
that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  almost  the  whole  of  the  blood  which  leaves  the 
left  ventricle  at  its  contraction  must  return  with  diastole,  and  one  wonders 
how  the  circulation  can  have  been  kept  on,  however  imperfectly,  for  an 
hour. 

EffeeU  ofvalmdar  disease  on  the  heart. — It  may  be  laid  downasarule  that 
obstruction  in  any  cavity  or  passage  causes  hypertrophy  in  the  muscular 
structure  behind  it,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  bladder  from  stricture  or  in 
the  intestine  from  a  chronic  obstruction ;  in  like  manner  stenosis  of  the 
aortic  orifice  produces  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  stenosis  of 
the  mitral  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle.  Regurgitation  through  a  valve 
causes  enlargement  of  the  cavity,  from  its  being  continually  over-distended ; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  left  ventricle  will  be  dilated  in  aortic  regurgitar 
tion,  and  the  left  auricle  in  mitral  regurgitation :  in  the  latter  case  the 
enlargement  is  not  excessive,  seeing  that  the  blood  is  thrown  back  directly 
on  the  lungs,  which  help  to  bear  the  pressure. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  any  obstruction  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
most  affect  the  lungs,  and  so  react  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  just  as 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  when  the  blood  flows  with  difficulty  through  the  lungs, 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied^  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  right  auricle  also. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  we  find  that  the  left  auricle,  in 
order  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  narrow  orifice,  has  more  work 
thrown  upon  it,  and  becomes  in  consequence  much  hypertrophied,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  lining  membrane  opaque  and  thickened ;  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  in  like  manner  must  be  retarded,  and  the  right  side  also  becomes 
enlarged,  as  in  bronchitis. 

In  advanced  cases  oi  mitral  stenosis,  owing  to  the  whole  current  of 
blood  being  reduced  to  the  measure  of  the  mitral  orifice,  the  left  ventricle 
becomes  somewhat  diminished  in  size,  and  the  whole  heart  smaller  than  in 
health. 

In  the  cases  of  sigmoid  disease  in  which  there  is  an  impediment  to  the 
flow  of  blood  as  well  as  regurgitation,  the  left  ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied 
and  dilated  to  a  very  great  size.  This  impediment  to  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  aorta  arrests  the  flow  behind,  and  therefore  the  left  auricle  parti- 
cipates in  the  enlargement,  and  as  a  consequence  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  also.  In  such  a  case  the  whole  heart  is  immensely  enlarged,  and  is 
called  "  bovine."  It  frequently  weighs  forty-five  ounces,  and  much  heavier 
hearts  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Effects  upon  other  organs. — It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  in  this  place 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  other  organs  from  the  long-continued 
congestion.  In  the  case  of  the  hmg  this  may  be  so  great  that  blood 
is  brought  up  during  life,  and  the  organ  is  found  after  death  to  have  blood 
effused  into  the  tissue;  this  may  be  scattered  through  the  substance 
or  seen  as  large  round  circumscribed  dark  masses,  described  by  Laennec 
and  other  French  writers  as  "  pulmonary  apoplexy."  They  have  been  com- 
pared to  damson  cheese  in  appearance.  These  usually  occur  at  the  lower  parts 
of  the  right  lung.  If  the  blood  do  not  actually  burst  through  the  vessels, 
the  engorgement  goes  on  until  the  capillaries  are  completely  blocked  and 
the  alveoli   of    the   lungs  become  ahnost  obliterated ;  in  consequence  of 
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this  the  lung  becomes  very  dense,  hard,  and  fleshy,  and  sinks  in  water, 
the  cut  surface  being  smoo^.  This  condition  is  sometimes  called  "  spleni- 
zation."  Sometimes,  after  a  time  exudation  takes  place,  a  large  quantity  d 
pigment  is  formed,  the  alveoli  are  thickened,  and  the  lung  becomes  dari: 
and  granular ;  this  is  termed  "  brown  induration."  If  more  marked  inflam- 
matory products  are  thrown  out,  and  some  formation  of  connective  tissue 
takes  place,  the  consolidation  which  then  arises,  combined  with  the  granular 
pigment,  produces  an  appearance  which  has  been  termed  "  brown  indurated 
pneumonia."  A  close  examination  discovers  the  remarkable  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  vessels  of  the  lung  from  the  long-continued  pressure  j 
sometimes  they  have  become  varicose,  and  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  is  frequently  seen. 

The  liveTf  which  from  the  long-continued  engorgement  becomes  mudi 
enlarged,  is  found  to  be  in  the  state  described  as  "  myristicated,"  or  like 
the  mottled  section  of  a  nutmeg.  The  arrested  flow  of  blood  in  the  hepatie 
veins  produces  a  similar  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation  as  well  as  a 
stagnation  of  bile  in  the  ducts  ;  the  capillaries  become  choked,  fatty  d^enera- 
tion  of  the  cells  takes  place,  and  the  secretion  becomes  arrested.  The 
appearance  of  the  liver  is  altered  in  a  most  characteristic  manner,  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  circumference  of  the  lobule  giving  it  a  white 
border,  and  this  white  being  mixed  with  the  red  of  the  blocked  hepatie 
veins  and  the  yellow  of  the  obstructed  ducts  produces  the  myristicated 
appearance.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  production  of  new  connective 
tissue  may  also  take  place.  Several  authors  speak  of  this  condition  going 
on  to  cirrhosis,  so  that  in  course  of  time  a  structural  disease  of  the  liver  is 
produced.     This,  however,  has  never  been  thoroughly  proved. 

The  spleen  is  found  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  to  be  hard,  dark,  and 
small,  sometimes  with  fibrinous  wedges  from  emboli.  In  cases  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis  it  is  swollen  and  soft,  as  usual  in  pyrexia  from  any  cause,  and 
often  contains  congested  wedges  (infarcts)  from  the  presence  of  septic 
emboli.     These  are  sometimes  found  softened  down  into  pyemic  abscesses. 

The  kidneys  are  large,  hypersemic,  tough,  and  coai'se-grained.  In  the 
end  the  congestion  leads  to  a  form  of  nephritis  which,  without  producing 
the  typical  form  of  the  large  white  kidney,  may  gradually  cause  shrinking, 
and  thus  simulate  the  appearance  of  the  true  cirrhotic  kidney. 

The  stomach  is  intensely  injected,  often  with  petechial  spots  or  haemor- 
rhagic  erosions,  and  its  suHace  is  covered  with  mucus. 

I'he  pancreas  is  indurated,  not  obviously  hypersemic  like  the  kidney  and 
the  spleen. 

The  tUerus  partakes  in  the  universal  venous  congestion,  so  that  its  mucous 
membrane  is  red  and  velvet-like,  and  haemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  as 
if  from  returning  menstruation. 

Cardiac  dropsy, — The  efiect  of  long-continued  venous  congestion  in  all 
loose  and  open  cavities  is  to  produce  transudation  of  serum  by  mechanical 
pressure.  The  water,  with  the  salts  and  albumen  in  solution,  exudes  through 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  collects  wherever  there  are  open  spaces  to 
receive  it.  This  is  not  a  process  of  true  exosmosis,  for  serum  albumen  is  a 
colloid  ;  nor  is  it  a  process  of  inflammatory  exudation,  for  there  is  no  trans- 
migration of  leucocytes,  nor  is  the  transuded  fluid  coagulable.  It  is  serum, 
but  neither  pus  nor  coagulable  lymph.  Such  watery  exudation  or  dropsy 
does  not  take  place  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  brain,  nor  even  in  Uie 
spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs.     By  an  exception  which  is  not  easy  to  explain 
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satisfactorily,  the  result  of  the  long-continued  congestion  of  heart  disease  in 
these  viscera  is  induration.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  too  completely  filled 
to  admit  of  dropsy,  nor  do  we  find  hydrocephalus  in  cardiac  cases,  nor  yet 
cedema  of  the  muscles.  In  the  brain  such  a  result  is  prevented  by  the 
communication  between  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  brain  and  the  vertebral 
canal,  in  the  muscles  by  the  lymphatic  circulation  which  is  here  probably  at 
its  best.  Practically,  therefore,  the  seat  of  cardiac  as  of  other  forms  of 
dropsy  is  in  the  mesoblastic  cavities  lined  with  endothelium,  which  form  the 
areolae  of  the  connective  tissue  under  the  skin,  and  are  expanded  into  the 
great  lymph-sacs  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  A  considerable  amount 
of  fluid  is  sometimes  found  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  chest.  Less  fre- 
quently there  is  notable  ascites,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a  moderate  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  In  the  tunica  vaginalis  the  quantity  must  be 
very  small,  for  one  does  not  meet  with  passive  hydrocele  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

Cardiac  dropsy  is  as  a  rule  less  extreme  than  that  produced  by  some 
forms  of  renal  and  hepatic  disease.  Such  excessive  anasarca  as  goes 
with  the  large  white  kidney  and  the  enormous  ascites  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  are  scarcely  ever  observed.  The  mechanical  character  of  cardiac 
dropsy  is  shown  by  its  strict  conformity  to  gravity.  The  face  is  occasionally 
swollen  after  lying  down,  but  as  a  rule  is  free  from  oedema.  The  lower 
extremities  are  most  afiected,  the  peritoneum,  and  one  or  both  pleurse.  The 
abdominal  walls  are  not  cedematous  as  in  renal  dropsy,  nor  does  the  scrotum 
swelL  There  is  often  considerable  oedema  of  the  arms,  which  may  vary 
from  one  side  to  the  other  as  the  patient  lies  in  bed.  Such  oedema  of  one 
arm  where  there  is  no  local  cause  of  pressure  on  the  axillary  vein  is  very 
characteristic  of  cardiac  dropsy. 

Other  symptoms, — ^Next  to  the  artenal  ansemia  and  venous  congestion 
with  the  dropsy  which  follows  comes  dyspnoea,  which  is  often  the  first  sign 
of  cardiac  disease.  It  depends  upon  deficiency  in  the  lesser  circulation. 
The  air  finds  free  passage  to  the  air-vesicles  and  pulmonary  capillaries,  but 
the  blood  is  not  sent  through  them  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  ensure 
complete  aeration.  Hence  ensues,  first)  rapid  breathing,  and  next  deep 
and  laboured  respiration.  This  is,  of  course,  increased  on  exertion,  like 
dyspnoea  due  to  whatever  cause,  and  is  most  observable  when  the  patient 
ascends  a  hOl  or  goes  upstairs.  The  form  of  dyspnoea  which  compels  the 
sufferer  to  maintain  an  upright  attitude  is  very  characteristic  of  that  due 
to  cardiac  disease,  so  much  so  that  decided  orthopnoea  without  dyspnoea, 
except  in  the  recumbent  attitude,  should  always  suggest  disease  of  the  heart. 

Cyanosis  as  the  result  of  dyspnoea  is  always  present,  but  is  usually 
masked  by  the  anaemia  and  wasting  which  accompany  heart-disease.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  we  see  the  congested  purple  face  and  eyes  and  hands 
which  are  characteristic  of  severe  capillary  bronchitis  and  acute  laryngeal 
obstruction.  When  marked  cyanosis  is  present,  the  cardiac  lesion  is  almost 
always  a  congenital  lesion  of  the  right  side. 

Congestion  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  lobules  of  the  ear  may  be 
seen,  and  sometimes  of  the  chin  and  cheeks ;  that  venous  stasis  is  present  is 
denoted  by  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  most  chronic  forms  of  valvular 
disease  of  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  A  further  indication  of 
chronic  venous  congestion  in  advanced  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  particularly 
mitral  regurgitation,  is  a  liver  enlarged  and  tender  and  sometimes  pul- 
sating ;  while  renal  congestion  is  shown  by  the  scantiness,  high  colour,  and 
abundant  lithates  of  the  urine,  together  with  the  presence  of  albumen. 
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The  patient  suffering  from  heart  disease,  beside  breathlessness,  palpita- 
tion, and  dyspepsia,  suffers  from  disturbed  and  sleepless  rUghis.  As  80<hi  as 
he  falls  off  he  starts  up  in  fear  of  suffocation.  I^e  best  position  for  the 
patient  is  the  dorsal  one  with  the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  a  position 
unaccustomed,  and  therefore  incompatible  with  the  usual  rest ;  again,  for 
the  production  of  sleep  a  quiet  regular  circulation  through  the  brain  is 
necessary,  but  this  is  often  impossible  when  a  heart  is  beating  too  frequently 
and  with  various  degrees  of  force.  Moreover,  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the 
respiratory  function  is  blunted;  for  although  it  is  said  that  the  sjunal 
system  never  sleeps,  the  statement  is  true  only  in  a  sense ;  during  ordinaiy 
sleep  the  deep  breathing  certainly  indicates  a  change  in  the  respiratcny 
process.  In  disease  of  the  heart  a  similar  change,  probably  due  to  an 
altered  vascular  state  of  the  centre  of  the  vagus  in  the  bulb,  immediately 
produces  suffocative  symptoms  and  awakens  the  patient  The  peculiar 
form  of  respiration  known  as  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  is  often  present^ 
ascending  and  descending  respiration,  marked  by  a  series  of  respirations 
becoming  shallower  and  shallower  until  they  altogether  cease ;  then  after 
a  long  pause  the  series  b^ins  again  (cf.  supra,  vol.  i,  p.  945). 

Hcsmopiysis. — The  above  are  the  chief  subjective  symptoms  complained 
of,  but  before  long  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  gives  rise  to  external 
signs  also.  In  mitral  disease,  in  a  certain  number  of  aortic  cases  which 
have  advanced  to  the  last  stage,  and  in  various  primary  affections  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  the  venous  circulation  becomes  obstructed, 
and  the  changes  already  described  ensue  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
The  cardiac  apnoea  becomes  aggravated  by  congestion  of  the  lungs,-  the 
patient  has  a  cough,  and  begins  to  expectorate  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  and 
sometimes  enough  comes  up  to  be  called  hsomoptysis.'^  On  examining  the 
patient,  beside  discovering  mucous  r&les,  we  find  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  is  imperfectly  filled  with  air,  and  perhaps  there  is  dulness  on  percus- 
sion at  the  base  of  both  lungs ;  as  a  rule  it  is  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  which  first  becomes  airless,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  Qna 
prevalent  engorgement  of  the  right  side  has  yet  been  forthcoming.  At  this 
time  the  lung  is  in  the  condition  above  described  as  "  splenization,"  and  if 
blood  has  been  expectorated  there  are  probably  effusions  of  blood  in  its 
tissue — so-called  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  coloured  mucus  implies  an 
intense  congestion  of  the  bronchial  membrane  also. 

Hasmatemesis  is  a  much  less  frequent  symptom  of  valvular  disease,  and 
is  seldom  large  in  amount  The  blood  vomited  is  dark,  venous,  and  more 
or  less  discoloured;  sometimes  digested,  so  as  to  resemble  brown  coffee- 
grounds. 

The  physical  signs  of  valvular  disease, — Palpation  and  percussion  determine 
the  size  of  the  organ  and  the  probable  condition  of  its  several  cavities,  and 
this  furnishes  us,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  with  the  best  evidence 
we  possess  of  their  dilatation  or  hypertrophy.     Dilatation  and  hypertrophy 

*  Dr  Shmw,  then  Medical  Registrar  at  Gqt'i  Hospital,  found,  from  an  analysis  made  for 
the  second  edition  of  this  work,  of  262  adequately  reported  cases  of  Talyolar  disease, 
that  hflunoptysis  was  most  frequent  in  those  of  mitral  stenosis,  much  less  so  in  those  of 
aortic  regorgitation,  with  or  without  obstruction,  and  least  frequent  in  those  of  uncom- 
plicated mitral  regurgitation.  Haemoptysis  occurred  in  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  cases ;  in  46  per  cent,  of  those  with  mitral  stenosis,  and  in  less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
those  without  it.  Or,  put  another  way,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  hsmoptysis  (76  out 
of  the  262)  45,  or  more  than  59  per  cent.,  were  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 
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ire  most  frequently  the  resiilts  of  valvular  lesion,  and  therefore  aid  in  its 
djagnoaid ;  but  the  direct  evidence  of  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  affection 
of  die  vdve  depends  upon  auscultation. 

Occasioiially  immediate  auscultation  is  practised,  as,  for  instance,  in 
liBlffliiDg  to  the  cardiac  sounds  in  a  man  under  examination  for  insurance, 
vfaen  ihere  is  no  reason  from  the  pulse  or  any  other  cause  to  sui^>ose  that 
Uie  heart  is  otherwise  than  healthy.  But  for  all  careftd  or  critical  observa- 
tions the  steUioscope  is  needful,  and  it  is  well  to  employ  the  double  as  well 
as  the  single  stethoscope  for  the  purpose,  resting  it  upon  the  uncovered  cardiac 
region,  ami  taMng  care  that  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  patient's  dress. 

The  point  of  impulse  is  first  ascertained  by  inspection  or  palpation, 
and  we  t^en  listen  at  that  spot  for  the  first  sound,  next  at  the  junction  of 
the  tiiird  left  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum  for  the  second  sound,  and 
afterwards  trace  any  abnormal  murmiu*s  from  the  apex  to  the  axilla  and 
the  back,  or  inwards  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  the  base  upwards 
towards  each  clavicle  and  down  the  sternum. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  modified  in  many  ways,  without  there 
being  what  is  technically  called  a  murmur. 

(1)  They  may  be  faint  or  absent,  due  sometimes  to  the  feeble  action 
of  the  ventricle,  sometimes  to  displacement  of  the  heart,  so  that  its  sounds 
are  not  to  be  heard  in  a  normal  situation ;  sometimes  to  pericardial  effusion 
or  emphysema,  bringing  an  ill-conducting  medium  between  the  organ  and  the 
ear.  But  often  the  cardiac  sounds  are  feebly  heard  when  the  heart  is  per- 
fectly healthy,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  from  great 
muscular  development^  or  from  subcutaneous  fat. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  frequently  deficient  in  loudness  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  prolonged 
and  indistinct^  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  say  whether  a  faint  bruit) 
an  impure  or  prolonged  first  soimd,  or  a  murmurish  sound,  is  the  most 
a{^)ropriate  description.  A  change  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a  higher, 
dou^,  and  more  musical  character  makes  the  first  sound  resemble  the 
second,  and  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

(2)  Increased  loudness  of  the  sounds,  while  they  continue  normal  in 
quality,  seldom  points  to  organic  disease.  It  is  the  result  of  violent  action 
of  ihe  heart)  and  is  constantly  observed  with  the  palpitation  due  to  great 
exertion  and  temporary  dyspnoea,  or  to  that  of  mental  excitement.  When 
this  sign  is  present  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  sit  quiet  or  to  lie  down 
for  a  few  minutes  before  proceeding  with  auscultation. 

'  The  second  sound  is  increased  in  loudness,  and  acquires  a  sharp,  ringing, 
ahnost  metallic  character  when  the  tension  of  the  pulmonary  or  aortic 
cusps  is  much  increased.  This  "  accentuated  "  second  sound,  as  it  is  called, 
is  doe  either  to  high  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta  compared  with  the  left 
Tentricle,  or  to  high  blood-pressure  in  a  pulmonary  artery  compared  with 
the  right  ventricle.  Accordingly  it  is  met  with  in  chronic  Bright's  disease 
with  high  arterial  tension,  in  mitral  disease  with  low  intra-ventricular 
tendon,  and  in  pulmonary  obstruction  with  increased  tension  in  the  pul- 
monary artery. 

(3)  If  the  tension  between  the  two  great  vessels  of  exit  from  the  heart 
is  very  different  in  degree,  the  pulmonary  valves  may  close  before  or  after 
those  of  the  aorta,  and  thus  the  second  sound  becomes  reduplicated.  Be- 
dnplication  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  in  a  well- 
marked  and  unmistakable  form  is  decidedly  rare.     Apparently  it  is  often 
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confounded  with  a  prolonged  first  sound,  or  with  the  first  sound  and  a  sluHt 
presystolic  murmur.  There  are  considerahle  difficulties  in  explaining  it  by 
asynchronism  in  the  contraction  of  the  right  and  left  ventricle ;  but  the 
most  recent  experimental  inquiries  by  Professor  Eoy,  of  Cambridge,  seem 
to  show  that  this  is  no  impossibility.  Clinically  its  most  important  signi- 
ficance is  as  a  sign  of  mitral  stenosis.  Intermission  and  irregulanty  of  the 
cardiac  sounds  have  been  already  discussed  in  connection  with  the  pulse 
{supra^  pp.  8,  9). 

Cardiac  murmurs.* — ^We  now  pass  to  the  bruits  or  abnormal  sounds 
which  are  added  to  the  first  and  second  sounds.  Sometimes  they  replace 
them  entirely ;  sometimes  one  can  more  or  less  succeed  in  distinguishing 
the  normal  sound  from  the  murmur  which  accompanies  it 

The  recognition  of  these  murmurs  was  among  the  firstf  ruits  of  Laennec's 
discovery.  He  was  naturally  much  struck  by  their  occasional  loudness  and 
curious  varieties  of  quality^  and  carefully  described  several  of  these  varieties 
by  comparing  them  to  well-known  noises.  The  commonest  and  most  cha- 
racteristic is  the  bellows  murmur  or  hruU  de  souffle,  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  description  of  a  continuous  blowing  sound,  and  is  not  unlike  some  forms 
of  bronchial  or  amphoric  breathing.  Another  frequent  murmur  has  a 
higher  pitch  and  muscular  quality,  and  was  named  by  Laennec  the  brvU  (Toboe. 
A  harsh,  grating,  interrupted  murmur  he  compared  to  the  noise  made  by  a 
coarse  file  scraping  wood,  and  named  it  bruit  de  rdpe.  Another  quality  was 
aptly  designated  by  the  term  bruit  de  seie,  or  sawing  murmur. 

These  comparisons,  and  many  others  which  might  be  used,  are  chiefly  of 
use  for  identifying  a  particular  murmur.  They  tell  us  nothing  or  almost 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  valves. 

Nor  is  the  loudness  of  a  cardiac  murmur  of  great  importance ;  if  distinctly 
heard,  however  faint,  the  message  it  conveys  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  loud, 
and  sometimes  an  extremely  loud  murmur  is  of  little  practical  importance. 
The  same  murmur  will  become  faint  or  even  disappear  when  the  heart's 
pulsations  are  feeble,  as  in  s}mcope,  or  first  become  audible  when  its  beats  are 
rendered  quicker  and  more  forcible  by  movement  or  by  excitement. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that,  in  the  healthy  heart  when  palpitating 
from  mental  excitement^  or  when  working  under  stress — as  when  a  healthy 
young  man  runs  a  race,  or  a  stout  and  elderly  man  goes  too  quickly  up  a 
staircase — a  murmur  may  be  developed  which  disappears  after  a  short  repose. 
It  is  only  by  repeated  examination,  and  by  the  help  of  the  pulse  and  other 
symptoms,  that  it  is  possible  to  decide  between  the  cardiac  lesion  which 
under  favourable  conditions  is  without  a  bruit,  and  the  healthy  heart 
which,  when  overtaxed,  produces  one. 

The  length  of  the  murmur  is  also  of  no  great  practical  moment.  It 
renders  it^  however,  much  more  easy  to  be  certain  of,  for  a  very  short  bruit 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  prolonged  first  or  a  reduplicated  second  sound. 

The  really  important  points  to  be  observed  in  a  cardiac  murmur,  as 
Skoda  seems  to  have  first  definitely  taught,  are  its  locality,  and  its  rhythm. 

*  Fr,  Bruits  anormab. — Germ,  Herzger&usche.  It  ii  worth  mentioning  that  the 
French  term  bruit  is  applied  to  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart;  so  that  what  is  caUed  a 
"mormar"  in  English  is  always  distinguished  in  French  as  a  bruit  anormal  in  general,  or  as 
a  bruit  d€  Minffle^bruit  de  rdpe,  bruU  d'oboe,  &c,,  in  particular.  Bruit  de  eot^ffle  is  literallj 
a"hlowing  murmur;"  the  ordinary  English  equivalent,  "hellows  murmur/'  is  a  traat- 
lation  of  the  French  bruit  de  eoiffflet,  a  phrase  used  hy  Laennec,  and  stated  bj  Littr6 
to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  former. 
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Loealify. — Muimurs  produced  at  the  mitral  valve  are  not  transmitted 
direetly  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  unless  they  are  unusually  loud.  The  great 
depth  at  whicli  this  orifice  lies  explains  the  fact.  They  are  conducted 
by  the  solid  and  uniform  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  pressed  against  the  chest  wall  in  the  systole.  They  are  therefore  apex- 
murmurs.  Possibly  owing  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  fifth  rib  they 
are  audible  in  the  axilla  and  along  the  wall  of  the  chest  to  the  angle  of 
the  scapula. 

Murmurs  produced  at  the  oorHc  orifice  are  audible  directly  over  their 
seat  of  origin  at  the  upper  border  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage  at  its 
junction  with  the  sternum.  If  produced  in  the  aorta  by  narrowing  of  its 
orifice,  they  are  conducted  by  its  walls  to  the  chest  wall  in  the  second  and 
first  right  intercostal  spaces.  If  produced  in  the  left  ventricle  by  leaking 
of  die  sigmoid  valves,  they  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  aortic  cartilage 
and  the  tMrd  space  immediately  below  it,  but  sometimes  are  conducted  by 
Uie  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  apex,  and  more  frequently  down  the 
sternum  as  far  as  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  far  less  frequent  murmurs  coimected  with  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
are  localised  as  follows.  A  bruit  produced  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  audible 
OTff  the  sternum  between  the  right  and  left  fourth  costd  cartilages,  and  from 
that  point  downward  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  immediately  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  thorax.  A  murmur  produced  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
trtery  is  audible  at  the  junction  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  with  the 
ttemum  and  between  the  second  intercostal  spaces ;  it  is  carried  upwards  and 
to  the  1^  by  the  wall  of  the  chesty  so  as  to  be  audible  in  the  second  and 
first  intercostal  spaces ;  if  produced  in  the  right  ventricle  by  pulmonary 
lodoige,  it  may  be  conducted  a  short  distance  down  the  sternum. 

Time, — ^The  rhythm  of  a  cardiac  murmur  determines  its  connection  with 
the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  A  systolic 
murmur  is  one  which  coincides  with  the  impulse  and  the  first  sound — that  is 
to  say,  it  accompanies  the  systole  of  the  left  and  right  ventricles.  It  often 
extends  beyond  the  period  of  the  normal  fii'st  sound  into  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  second,  but  it  always  begins  at  the  moment  of  impidse. 

A  diastolic  murmur  is  one  which  coincides  with  the  second  sound,  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  two 
▼eotricles.  If  it  occurs  after  the  second  sound  and  separated  from  it  by  an 
appreciable  interval,  although  it  still  falls  within  the  period  of  ventricular 
diastole  which  occupies  the  cardiac  interval,  yet  it  is  for  convenience  named 
BOt  diastolic,  but  post-diastolic — that  is,  occurring  subsequently  to  the  dias- 
U£c  or  second  sound. 

Listly,  if  a  murmur  beginning  in  the  cardiac  interval  is  not  sepai'ated 
ht»n  the  first  as  well  as  from  the  second  sound,  but  runs  on  until  it  meets 
the  former,  it  is  named  s^  presystolic  murmur. 

TaeUle  ihriU. — The  sonorous  vibrations  which  are  perceived  by  the  ear 
^  when  very  loud,  accompanied  by  a  palpable  vibration  or  tactile  fremitus, 
JQst  as  we  found  that  loud  sonorous  rhonchi  can  be  felt  as  well  as  heard. 
This  tactile  vibration  or  cardiac  thrill  when  well  marked  is  extremely  easy 
of  detection,  and  gives  a  sensation  to  the  hand  which  Laennec  aptly  compared 
to  the  tactile  vocal  fremitus  which  is  felt  when  one  lays  one's  hand  upon  the 
chest  of  a  purring  cat  (Jrimissement  cataire). 

A  tactile  thriU,  like  an  audible  vibration,  may  obviously  be  localised  to 
^  apex  or  base  of  the  heart,  and  its  rhythm  may  coincide  with  the  contrac- 
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tion,  with  the  systole,  or  with  the  diastole.     It  most  frequently  appears 
accompanying  an  apical  and  presystolic  bruit. 

Theory  of  cardiac  murmurs. — Laennec's  notion  was  that  when  one  of  the 
natural  orifices  was  narrowed  the  blood  rustled  in  passing  through,  and  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  rougher  the  surface  the  louder  would 
be  the  noise.  But  comparisons  taken  from  water  running  in  contact  with 
air  do  not  apply  to  the  passage  of  liquids  in  closed  and  completely  filled 
tubes.  It  does  not  appear  experimentally  that  roughness  of  surface  pro- 
duces audible  vibrations,  nor  do  we  clinically  find  that  roughening  of  the 
lining  of  an  artery  can  be  detected  by  the  ear.  Auditory  vibrations  when 
in  the  vascular  system  are  now  believed  to  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
formation  of  a  vdnefluide — that  is  to  say,  a  narrow  stream  of  liquid  passing 
through  an  orifice  or  relatively  smaller  channel  into  a  more  spacious  one. 
It  can  be  imitated  by  filling  a  glass  tube  with  water,  and  then  injecting 
coloured  liquid  into  it  through  a  narrower  tube  or  a  constricted  portion. 
The  thin  coloured  stream  passes  into  the  wider  space  at  first  without  mixing, 
then  turns  round  and  forms  currents  which  eddy  backwards  upon  the  walls 
of  the  larger  tube  and  set  up  vibrations  in  these  walls,  which,  if  ample  enough, 
may  be  heard  by  the  ear  and  felt  by  the  finger.  Accordingly  every  cardiac 
or  vascular  murmur  may  be  probably  referred  to  the  same  physical  cause. 

The  merit  of  stating  this  theory  in  opposition  to  those  of  Laennec  and 
his  successors  belongs  to  the  late  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  of  Dublin,  who, 
writing  in  1829,  says,  "  When  an  artery  is  pressed  upon,  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery  immediately  beyond  the  constricted  part  is  no  longer  as 
before.  A  small  stream  is  now  rushing  from  a  narrow  orifice  into  a  wider 
tube,  and  continuing  its  way  through  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  rushing  of 
the  fluid  is  combined  with  a  trembling  of  the  artery,  and  the  sensation  to 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  the  bruit  de  souffle" 

The  conditions  for  the  production  of  a  fluid  vein  are  demonstrable  in 
almost  every  case  of  valvular  disease  accompanied  with  a  murmur.  If  one 
of  the  cardiac  orifices  is  contracted,  the  blood  is  forced  through  it  into  a 
wider  space  beyond  ;  if  one  of  the  valves  is  rendered  inefiScient^  the  blood 
leaks  through  the  aperture  under  the  pressure  which  closes  the  valve  into 
the  space  which  it  last  quitted.  In  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  right  or  left 
ventricle,  the  valves,  although  perfect,  no  longer  suffice  to  close  the  enlarged 
orifice ;  leaking  occurs  with  the  formation  of  a  fluid  vein,  and  a  murmur 
is  again  the  result. 

The  chief  diffictdties  in  the  practical  application  of  this  theory  are  as 
follows.  In  some  cases,  particularly  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in  cases  of 
emphysema,  we  do  not  hear  the  systolic  murmur  we  shoidd  expect  Again, 
a  murmui'  is  sometimes  audible  at  the  apex  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  from 
Bright's  disease  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  regurgitation.  Moreover, 
murmurs  heard  in  the  great  vessels  are  not  easily  brought  under  the  same 
hypothesis.  The  ordinary  systolic  basic  bruit  audible  in  the  region  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  cases  of  marked  anaemia  is  certainly  independent 
of  contraction  of  the  orifice  or  lesion  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  rather  assumed 
than  proved  that,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  being  temporarily  dilated,  the 
orifice  which  leads  to  it  becomes  relatively  narrower,  and  therefore  capable 
of  producing  a  fluid  vein.  The  well-known  bruit  de  diahle  in  the  internal 
jugular  vein  must  be  explained  by  temporary  dilatation  of  part  of  the 
vessel  and  relative  narrowness  of  the  part  behind.  The  arterial  murmurs 
which  the  stethoscope  detects  in  ansemic  patients  probably  depend  upon 
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compression  of  the  vessel  by  the  instmment,  causing  a  constriction  and  a 
temporary  fluid  vein  at  that  point 

The  systolic  bruit  audible  over  an  aneurysm  or  in  the  placenta  of  a 
pregnant  uterus  may  be  referred  to  the  same  cause  without  straining 
tiie  anatomical  facts.  The  difficulty  is  rather  to  explain  why  a  murmur  is 
so  often  absent  in  cases  of  aneurysm  than  to  explain  its  presence  as  the  result 
of  a  fluid  yein. 

No  other  theory  of  cardiac  and  vascular  murmurs  is  supported  by  physical 
fidSy  or  is  nearly  so  applicable  to  clinical  experience ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  sometimes  meet  with  difficulties  in  its  application.  It  is 
possible  that  though  roughness  of  the  lining  surface  of  a  vessel  is  incapable 
of  producing  sonorous  vibrations,  it  may  reinforce  those  produced  by  a  fluid 
mn  I  and  we  still  seem  to  need  some  further  physical  explanation  of  the 
imdoabted  fact  that  in  cases  of  anaemia  murmurs  are  readily  produced  and 
we  miusually  loud. 

In  any  case  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  vibrations  which  reach  our 
ear  are  those  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  not  of  the  contained  blood ; 
tbat  they  are  excited  not  at  the  seat  of  obstruction  or  of  leakage,  but 
immediately  beyond  ;  and  that  they  are  transmitted  not  by  the  stream  of 
Uood,  and  certidnly  not  in  the  direction  in  which  it  flows  more  than  in  the 
(^^Mieite  direction,  but  by  the  wall  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  chamber  of  the 
Iwart  which  is  thrown  into  vibration. 

Having  thus  described  the  general  pathology,  symptoms,  and  physical 
ogDs  of  valvular  disease,  we  will  now  notice  the  special  peculiarities  which 
bdong  to  each  lesion. 

1.  AorHc  stenosis  with  obstruction, — ^This  as  an  uncomplicated  lesion  is  one 
of  the  most  rare.  It  may  occur  under  two  conditions :  as  a  result  of 
Aemnatic  fever  in  youth,  when,  if  not  complicated  by  regurgitation,  it  is 
probably  most  often  recovered  from ;  and  secondly,  as  a  result  of  valvular 
atheroma  in  later  life.  Beside  aortic  regurgitation  it  may  then  be  compli- 
cated by  more  or  less  extensive  atheroma  and  dilatation  of  the  ascending 
^orta.  The  physical  sign  is  a  systolic  basal  murmur  propagated  towards 
^  right  clavicle. 

The  pulse  is  small,  and,  by  an  exception  to  most  cases  of  valvular 
^Mw«e,  slow.  The  left  ventricle  is  usually  somewhat  hypertrophied,  but  is 
Qot  ^  to  dilate.  The  general  symptoms  are  not  severe,  but  fatal  syncope 
^Jttetimes  occurs. 

2.  Aortic  incompetence  with  regurgitation. — ^This  also  occurs  in  two  con- 
^ns ;  as  a  result  of  rheumatism  in  young  adults  (it  is  rare  in  children), 
^  &8  a  result  of  atheroma  in  elderly  people.  It  is  commonly  associated 
with  aortic  obstruction  in  both  cases,  and  in  the  latter  with  atheroma,  dila- 
^^^  or  fusiform  aneurysm  of  the  aortic  arch.  The  physical  sign  is  a  basic 
<Ji««toKc  bruit  replacing  and  continuing  the  second  sound,  often  very  audible 
^  &6  ensiform  cartilage,  and  occasionally  at  the  apex.*^     It  is  sometimes 

*  Dr  (now  Sir)  Balthazar  Foeter  suggested  an  explanation  of  this  aortic  apex-bruit  in 
^^J>ct  Uist  different  cnsps  snifer  in  different  cases,  and  that  if  the  left  sigmoid  is 
^'^  the  blood  falls  directly  hack  into  the  ventride  and  the  bruit  is  heard  hest  at 
**JP«x;  whereas  if  the  right  or  posterior  sigmoid  valve  is  diseased,  the  regurgitant 
^  impinges  on  the  septum,  and  the  hruit  is  carried  down  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
"'  Sn^n  attempted  an  explanation  by  supposing  that  the  sinus  venosus  of  the  right 
^tvk  if  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  a  bruit  passes 
*»«tly  through  it. 
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musical  but  more  often  sawing  in  character,  and  is  often  very  long  and 
extremely  loud.* 

The  rate  of  the  pulse  is  usually  increased,  the  artery  is  large  and  com- 
pressible, the  tension  low.  In  systole  it  fills  rapidly,  and  rapidly  subsides 
again.  It  is  characteristically  the  quick,  short  pulse — -jpulsus  cder ;  and  \& 
also  in  systole  the  strong,  forcible  pulse,  in  opposition  to  the  weak  pulse 
which  is  difficult  to  feel.  It  is,  however,  a  weak  pulse  in  diastole,  weak  in 
resistance,  soft,  compressible,  the  opposite  of  the  hard,  cord-like  puke. 
It  exhibits  the  extreme  of  difference  between  systole  and  diastole,  the 
greatest  amplitude  of  arterial  pulsation,  the  opposite  from  the  characteristic 
pulse  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  there  is  little  increase  of  calibre 
in  systole,  and  little  diminution  in  diastole.  This  very  striking  pube  of 
aortic  regurgitation  was  recognised  as  its  effect  by  Corrigan,  and  is  still 
often  named  after  him.  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  "  locomotive,"  a 
"collapsing,"  and  a  "water-hammer"  pulse,  t  The  strong  pulsation  in  the 
arteries  is  due  to  the  reflux  into  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole.  The 
elastic  arteries  are  expanded  with  the  ventricular  systole,  but  instead  of  the 
column  of  blood  being  sustained  by  the  resistance  of  the  aortic  valves,  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  ventricle  which  were  pumped  into  the  arteries 
returns,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  is  unsustained  and  falls  low  in  diastole. 
The  characters  of  the  pulse  are  made  more  obvious  by  raising  the  patient's 
arm,  since  gravity  then  assists  the  rapidity  of  the  collapse  in  diastole,  and 
it  is  probable  that  not  only  in  the  aorta  but  in  its  branches  for  some 
distance  a  true  reflux  occurs ;  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  only  slackened 
or  brought  to  a  standstill  at  the  moment  of  collapse,  but  actually  moves 
back  towards  the  heart,  t 

Beside  the  throb  and  the  collapse  which  are  so  striking  to  the  touch,  the 
eye  detects  the  same  exaggerated  pulsation  in  the  great  vessels.  As  the 
patient  sits  before  us  the  throbbing  carotids  almost  tell  us  the  nature  oi  his 
disease  before  we  feel  the  pulse  or  use  the  stethoscope.  The  same  visible 
pulsation  is  seen  in  the  brachial  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  often 
enables  one  to  diagnose  aortic  incompetence  when  examining  the  retina,  from 
the  obvious  pulsation  of  the  arteries  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  It  extends 
to  the  smaller  arteries  and  even  the  capillaries,  so  that  we  can  sometimes 
observe  a  visible  flush  with  each  pulsation  in  the  nails  of  the  hand  and 
upon  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  particularly  if  we  cause  relaxation  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  and  injection  of  the  capillaries  by  gently  rubbing  the 
skin. 

*  The  second  sound  of  the  heart  was  ascribed  to  tension  of  the  aortic  valves  hy  ^ 
Bobert  Carswell,  1831.  In  1832  Dr  BiUing,  in  a  paper  at  the  Hnnterian  Society,  pablisbed 
in  the  '  Medico-Chir.  Review/  April  1st,  1833,  states  for  the  first  time  in  clear  laogosge 
that  the  first  soond  is  caused  by  the  tension  produced  in  shutting  the  auriculo-ventricolii' 
valves ;  and  the  second  sound  is  caused  by  the  tension  product  in  the  shutting  of  tb< 
sigmoid  valves.  Rouanet  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  year  1882  ('  Analyse  des  brniti 
du  coeur,'  August,  1832).  In  the  same  year,  1832,  Corrigan  discovered  the  mechanism  ^ 
diagnosis  of  aortic  reg^nrgitation. 

t  The  comparison  is  to  the  suddenness  of  the  fall  of  a  column  of  water  in  vacuo. 

t  If  this  is  a  fact,  it  explains  a  sign  which  is  not  frequent,  but  undoubtedly  D>|g 
occur,  namely,  the  presence  of  a  diastolic  murmur  over  the  femoral  or  brachial  or  c«i^ 
arteries  in  these  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation.  It  is  improbable  that  any  cardiac  bruit  v 
transmitted  by  the  walls  of  the  arteries  for  more  than  a  very  short  distance  from  its  pl*f^ 
of  origin.  A  systolic  arterial  bruit  appears  to  be  always  caused  by  compresdoD  of  tM 
vessel  by  a  stethoscope  producing  a  temporary  stenosis,  and  thus  a  fluid  vein  and  a  disftoue 
bruit  may  be  explained  by  the  same  temporary  contraction,  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  esses 
in  which  it  is  heard  there  is  an  actual  reflux  in  diastole. 
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Although  the  signs  just  mentioned  denote  incompetency  of  the  aortic 
ralves,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  diseased,  as  their  want  of  closure 
may  arise  from  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta.  For  example,  a  yielding 
of  the  sinuses  of  Yalsalya  just  above  the  aortic  valves  has  been  proved  to 
interfere  with  their  perfect  action. 

The  regui^tant  aortic  bruit  is  most  frequently  combined  with  an 
obstroctive  one.  The  pulse  has  then  the  characters  just  described  as  those 
of  die  former  lesion.  There  is  audible  at  the  base  a  very  characteristic  to- 
aod^ro— that  is  systolic  and  diastolic — double  murmur,  one  of  the  loudest, 
least  variable,  and  easiest  to  recognise  of  all  physical  signs ;  of  the  two 
mmniars  the  obstructive  or  systolic  is  usually  the  softer  and  shorter,  the 
regmgitative  or  diastolic  the  longer,  louder,  and  higher  pitched.  It  is  often 
aidible  in  every  part  of  the  chest,  and  almost  alone  among  cardiac  murmurs 
can  sometimes  be  heard  by  the  ear  at  a  short  distance  from  the  chest,  or 
even,  it  is  said,  by  a  person  standing  opposite  the  patient's  bed. 

The  systolic  bruit  is  often  carried  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
Tessels,  and  sometimes  the  diastolic  also.  In  the  femoral  artery,  for  example, 
a  doable  bruit  may  sometimes  be  heard.  If  not,  it  may  frequently  be 
produced  by  using  pressure  with  the  stethoscope. '^ 

The  symptoms  of  aortic  regurgitation  (and  of  regurgitation  with  obstruc- 
tkn)  are  those  of  arterial  anaemia  rather  than  of  venous  congestion,  for  so  long 
as  a  mitral  valve  is  competent  there  is  but  little  increased  pressure  in  the  left 
auricle  and  pulmonary  veins  or  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Accordingly 
in  uncomplicated  cases  we  find  the  patient  pale  but  without  dropsy,  albu- 
minuria, or  jaundice.  He  suffers  from  headache,  and  is  liable  to  faintness 
and  giddiness,  he  has  severe  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  marked  orthopnoea ; 
l)Qt  while  tranquil  and  under  favourable  conditions  of  nutrition  he  suffers 
comparatively  little.     This  depends  upon  what  is  known  as  compensation. 

The  ventricle  is  habitually  over-fidl  during  diastole,  receiving  the  reflux 
(A  Uood  from  the  aorta,  as  well  as  the  natui^  onward  stream  through  the 
mitral  orifice.  It  also  has  the  obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice  to  overcome 
in  systole.  This  habitual  increase  of  pressure  produces  dilatation,  and  also 
bypertrophy.  A  moderate  amount  of  the  former  change  is  probably  bene- 
ficial in  enabling  the  heart  to  accommodate  an  increased  quantity  of  blood, 
ttd  by  help  of  the  latter  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction  is 
inereased,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  is  kept  up, 
just  as  by  a  more  vigorous  use  of  the  handle  we  can  obtain  a  free  supply  of 
v»ter  from  a  pump  with  a  damaged  valve.  The  stream  of  blood  through 
tike  aortic  orifice  is  diminished  in  calibre,  but  its  velocity  is  increased,  and 
Urns  the  amount  discharged  in  a  given  period  of  time  may  be  as  large  as  it 
VM  before  the  valve  was  injured.  The  compensation  is,  however,  liable  to 
come  to  an  end  in  more  ways  than  one ;  firsts  owing  to  insufficient  supply 
of  food,  indigestion,  anaemia,  or  other  causes  independent  of  cardiac  lesions 
wMch  interfere  with  muscular  nutrition.  The  left  ventricle  suffers  perhaps 
not  more  than  the  muscles  of  limbs,  but  unlike  them  it  is  necessary  to  the 
organism,  and  then  comes  what  appears  to  be  the  natural  final  end  of 
abnormal  hypertrophy,  wasting  and  degeneration.  It  has  been  supposed 
ttat  the  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  which 

*  Dr  Austin  Flint»  of  Philadelphia,  maintained  that  a  presystolic  murmur  may  sometimes 
^^  hear^  in  cases  of  aortic  regargitation.  He  believed  it  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  the 
iBitiil  iegments  even  when  the  valve  is  inactive,  owing  to  the  over-engorgement  of  the 
wtriele  from  the  reflox  of  blood  into  it  from  the  aorta. 
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is  the  result  of  aortic  regurgitation,  would  lead  to  dilatation  rather  than 
hypertrophy,  and  that  the  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  same  cavity 
during  systole  in  cases  of  aortic  obstruction,  would  lead  to  hypertrophy 
rather  than  to  dilatation.  This  is  probably  true ;  but)  in  the  first  place, 
when  passive  dilatation  has  taken  place,  the  ventricle  will  at  the  end  of  the 
cardiac  pause  be  over-full  of  blood,  for  it  will  contain  the  contents  of  the 
left  auricle,  and  the  amount  which  has  leaked  back  into  it  from  the  aorta. 
It  will  thus  have  more  than  its  due  volume  of  blood  to  expel  with  the  next 
systole,  and  will  thereby  be  stimulated  to  hypertrophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  from  a  study  of  the  effects  of  obstruction  in  other  hollow 
canals,  that  dilatation  as  well  as  hypertrophy  may  be  the  result.  When 
the  pylorus  is  obstructed  we  find  the  stomach  dilated  as  well  ajs  hjrpertro- 
phied.  Above  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  or  of  the  large  intestine;, 
there  is  a  dilated  pouch  with  thickened  walls,  and  the  bladder  in  cases  of 
stricture  is  often  found  dilated  as  well  as  hypertrophied.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  the  heart  itself  we  have  an  instructive  example  of  the  effects  of 
obstruction  without  regurgitation  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  obstruction  in  the  systemic  circulation  is,  we  shall  see, 
still  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  of  its  existence  there  is  no  question. 
Here,  then,  we  have  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  aorta,  giving  the 
ventricle  increased  work  to  empty  itself  in  syBtole.  But  the  semilunar 
valves  are  perf  ect^  and  the  ventricle  is  empty  during  diastole.  The  result  is, 
as  we  should  expect,  hypertrophy  of  the  ven^cle  walls,  and  this  may  continue 
for  an  indefinite  thne ;  but  in  certain  cases,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority, 
if  the  process  is  continued  long  enough  the  waJls  begin  to  yield,  and 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  hypertrophy,  we  find  dilatation  of  the  ventricle 
after  death,  as  well  as  its  appropriate  symptoms  during  the  patient's  life. 

It  has  been  thought  that  much  of  the  compensatory  hypertrophy  we 
have  been  discussing  does  not  bring  increased  power  to  ike  ventricle, 
because  it  is  not  true  muscular  hypertrophy,  but  is  accompanied  by 
fibroid  or  fatty  degeneration.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  very  doubtful ; 
the  most  typical  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  do  not  occur  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  or  with  any  form  of  primary  cardiac  disease,  and  fibroid 
degeneration  we  have  seen  is  also  an  independent  process;  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  is  a  true  muscular  hypertrophy,  and  the  muscle  is  often 
found  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  what 
we  do  see  is  that  the  muscle  is  pale,  soft,  and  flabby — ^looking,  in  fact^  like 
the  skeletal  muscles  in  a  patient  who  has  long  lain  iU.  Except  in  cases  of 
atheroma  of  the  coronary  arteries  it  is  probable  that  the  nutrition  ol  the 
cardiac  muscle  depends  almost  entirely  upon  that  of  the  body  generally. 

The  importance  of  the  condition  of  the  ventricle  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  stated,  and  of  ^ate  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  make  light  ol 
valvular  lesions,  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  the  walla  of  ihe  heart 
But  this  might  easily  lead  to  practical  mistakes.  A  valvular  lesion  is 
always  a  serious  thing.  It  is  permanent,  and,  however  good  a  compensa- 
tion may  be,  is  always  liable  to  produce  its  fuU  effects  should  the  compeo- 
sation  at  any  time  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  are  very  rarely  primary  conditions,  and 
they  derive  their  importance  in  most  cases  from  the  fact  of  some  antecedent 
lesion  in  the  valves  or  elsewhere.  The  clinical  recognition  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  well  as  of  the  other  cardiac  chambers, 
has  been  already  discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 
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Miiral  disease. — ^At  this  orifice  we  have  again  the  two  conditions  of 
(^Mtroetion  and  regurgitation,  but,  though  frequently  combined,  they  are 
more  often  met  with  separately  than  are  the  corresponding  aortic  lesions. 

3.  MUral  stenosis  ioiih  obstruction  may  begin  in  one  or  more  attacks  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis,  followed  by  gradual  thickening,  sclerosis,  and  con- 
(ndaon  of  the  edges  of  the  opening.  The  semilunar  orifice  of  the  natural 
Tilve  is  conyerted  into  a  shorty  straight,  narrow  slit»  to  which  the  not  inap- 
propriate name  of  the  button-hole  mitral  has  been  given ;  or  the  two  curtains 
my  cohere,  and,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  blood  from  the  hypertrophied 
mride  at  the  end  of  the  cardiac  diastole,  may  project  in  the  form  of  a 
fibrous  cone  into  the  ventricle.     This  is  called  the  funnel-shaped  mitral. 

Tke  degree  of  obstruction  may  be  roughly  measured  by  the  number  of 
fingers  which  the  orifice  will  admil^  or  more  accurately  by  inserting  graduated 
cones  as  far  as  they  will  go,  or,  again,  by  measuring  the  edge  of  the  orifice 
ifter  it  has  been  cut  open. 

Sometime  a  precisely  similar  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  found 
in  persons  who  have  never  sufiered  from  rheumatism,  nor  from  chorea, 
scarlet  fever,  or  other  probable  cause  of  acute  endocarditis,  and  the 
vbole  process  seems  to  be  insidious  in  origin  and  gradual  in  progress.  A 
certain  proportion  of  these  cases  occur  in  later  life,  especially  in  women, 
•nd  are  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  atheromatous  arteries. 
They  appear,  therefore,  to  belong  to  the  group  of  degenerative  changes 
which  are  more  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  aortic  valves ;  and  this 
vkw  is  confirmed  by  not  infrequently  finding  calcareous  nodules  in  the 
thickened  fibrous  tissue  of  the  mitral  curtains.  Other  cases,  again,  are  met 
with  in  young  adults  and  even  in  children  with  no  history  of  rheumatic 
inflammation.  Many  of  these  are  probably,  notwithstanding  this,  rheumatic 
in  origin ;  but  the  synovitis  and  the  fever  were,  as  is  usual  in  children,  so 
ihght  as  to  have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked.  But  it  is  possible  that  other 
cues  date  from  before  birth.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  late  Dr  Peacock, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  disprove ;  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  mitral  stenosis  in 
eorif  childhood  makes  it  improbable. 

The  result  of  the  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  to  increase  the  blood-pressure  in  the  left 
anride.  The  latter  hypertrophies  in  response  to  the  call,  and  by  a  more 
energetic  contraction  succeeds  in  emptying  its  contents  into  the  ventricle 
Wwe  systole  begins.  The  process  of  dilatation,  however,  very  soon  accom- 
puiies  ^t  of  hypertrophy,  and  since  there  are  no  valves  guarding  the 
Quknnce  of  the  pidmonary  veins  the  increased  pressure  in  the  auricle  soon 
Wins  to  tell  upon  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Ultimately  the  right  side  of 
^  heart  and  the  systemic  venous  circulation  may  in  time  become  affected. 
But  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  in  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  uncomplicated 
^th  regurgitation  only  takes  place,  if  at  all,  after  many  years. 

The  physical  signs  of  mitral  obstruction  are  of  great  clinical  and  physio- 
logicd  interest.  The  lesion  was  recognised  by  Laennec,  and  he  stated  that  a 
nsping  murmur,  or  rather,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  a  modification  of  the  natural 
loondof  the  heart  into  a  sound  like  that  of  a  file,"  is  sometimes  due  to  a  nar- 
^^^^  of  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  is  then  much  more  loud  than 
^en  it  is  caused  by  the  heart  being  too  full  of  blood.  In  the  former  case  he 
^'^^^iced  that  one  could  sometimes  feel  a  thrill,  and  also  that  the  altered  sound 
rf  the  heart  is  much  prolonged.  He  supposed  both  sounds  of  the  heart  to  be 
of  muacular  origin  ;  the  one  due  to  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  other 
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to  that  of  the  auricle.  But  he  had  not  discovered  the  means  of  distingniBhiiii 
the  exact  seat  and  nature  of  the  lesions  by  means  of  the  locality  and  th< 
rhythm  of  the  abnormal  sound.  When  the  experiments  of  Hope  anc 
Williams,  and  the  clinical  investigations  of  Skoda  and  Corrigan  had  laid  th( 
foundation  of  accurate  valvular  pathology,  it  was  still  believed  that  endo 
carditis,  like  pericarditis,  produced  a  sound  of  itself ;  while  the  presence  oj 
anaemic  and  other  functional  bruits  still  prevented  the  mechanism  of  tluw 
produced  by  valvular  lesions  from  being  understood.  In  1845  Dr  Latham 
taught  that  murmurs  are  distinct  from  the  natural  sounds  of  the  heart  and 
differently  produced  ;  but  instead  of  ascribing  them  to  auricular  contraction, 
like  Laennec,  he  thought  they  resulted  from  unusual  vibrations  communicated 
.  to  the  particles  of  the  blood  by  obstacles  which  it  encounters  in  its  passage 
through  the  heart.  He  understood,  however,  the  doctrine  of  regurgitation, 
and  believed  that  practically  all  mitral  murmurs  were  systolic  in  rhythm 
and  regurgitant  in  origin. '^  It  was  then  generally  believed  that  an  apex 
systolic  murmur  denoted  mitral  disease,  but  whether  the  valve  would  be 
found  too  small  or  too  large  was  quite  uncertain.  Dr  Hughes,  writing  in 
the  same  year,  1845,  states  the  different  mechanism  of  obstructive  and 
regui^tant  murmurs  and  the  methods  of  diagnosing  each  clearly  and 
accurately,  but  he  also  failed  in  recognising  the  application  of  his  rules  to 
mitral  obstruction.  Those  who  more  boldly  carried  out  what  they  were 
taught  naturally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  mitral  stenosis  would 
produce  an  obstructive  murmur,  apical  in  position  and  diastolic  in  rhythm ; 
but  this  was  seldom  or  never  recognised  by  the  bedside,  and  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Practically,  physidana 
recognised  only  one  mitral  murmur,  systolic  in  rhythm,  and  produced  by 
either  obstruction  or  regurgitation.  In  1845,  Skoda  stated  that  with 
narrowing  of  the  mitral  i^ve  the  second  sound  is  replaced  by  a  long 
murmur;  but,  in  1843,  Fauvel  had  shown  that  the  characteristic  sign  of 
mitral  stenosis  is  an  apical  murmur  which  is  neither  systolic  nor  diastdic, 
but,  adopting  a  phrase  previously  used  in  another  sense  by  Grendrin,  pre- 
systolic in  rhythm — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  separated  from  the  first  sound 
by  any  interval,  but^  beginning  during  the  cardiac  pause,  it  runs  up  to  and 
unites  with  the  first  sound  and  the  impulse.  It  therefore  occurs  during  the 
ventricular  diastole,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  coincides  with  the 
auricular  systole  which  immediately  precedes  that  of  the  ventricle. 

Apart  from  its  characteristic  rhythm,  the  presystolic  mitral  murmur  is 
remarkably  loud,  harsh,  and  often  grinding  in  quality,  rarely  blowing  or 
muscular.  Moreover,  it  becomes  louder  as  it  goes  on,  and  is  suddenly  cut 
short  at  its  loudest  by  the  first  sound  and  impulse.  Again,  its  locality  is 
very  limited,  so  that  one  is  surprised  to  hear  so  very  loud  a  sound,  <mly 
audible  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  apex-beat  Lastly,  it  is 
accompanied  by  an  accentuated  second  sound  at  the  base,  and  not  inffequenUy 
by  the  tactile  fi^emitus  which  we  have  seen  that  Laennec  recognised  and 
named  fr^issemerU  cataire.  f  This  apical  cardiac  thrill,  like  the  murmur  which 
it  accompanies,  is  presystolic  in  rhythm  and  ends  in  the  impidse. 

The  explanation  of  the  murmur  is  that  the  hypertrophied  left  auricle,  iB 

*  *'  The  cases  are  so  rare  in  which  either  the  diastolic  murmur  alone,  or  the  diastolic  aini 
systolic  murmurs  together,  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  mitral  valve,  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
clinical  curiositv  "  (•  Lect.,'  voL  i,  p.  88,  1846). 

t  "  Quand  (rorifice  r^tr^cie)  est  k  gauche,  on  sent  quelquefois  k  la  main  un  Mai"^ 
ment  analogue  4  celui  qui  accompagne  le  murmure  de  satisfaction  que  font  entendre  lei 
chats  lorsqu'on  leur  passe  la  main  sur  Ic  dos  '*  (Laennec,  '  Ausc.  M^./  torn,  ii,  §  684)* 
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forcing  the  last  portion  of  its  contents  through  the  nan^owed  orifice  into 
the  ventricle,  furnishes  a  fluid  vein  of  sufficient  velocity  to  produce  audible 
and  tactile  vibrations  of  the  ventricular  walls,  which  are  heard  and  felt  at 
the  point  where  it  touches  the  surface  of  the  chest."^ 

No  cardiac  murmur  is  more  easy  to  recognise  than  the  presystolic  bruit 
of  mitral  contraction  when  these  characters  are  present.  Nevertheless  the 
diagnosis  of  this  lesion  is  often  difficulty  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

First,  it  is  often  accompanied  by  mitral  regurgitation ;  and  a  presystolic 
bruit  ending,  not  in  a  first  sound  and  interval,  but  in  a  systolic  murmur, 
becomes  difficult  of  detection,  and  is  often  taken  for  a  long  regurgitant  bruit 
alone.  One  must  try  to  recognise  the  difference  of  quality  of  the  former 
and  latter  parts  of  this  continuous  murmur  and  to  fix  its  precise  rhythm  by 
placing  the  finger  upon  the  apex-beat,  or  by  first  applying  the  stethoscope 
so  lightly  that  we  only  feel  the  impulse  without  hearing  the  sounds,  and 
then  increasing  the  pressure  until  it  conducts  the  murmurs  which  then  fall 
into  their  proper  place,  the  one  before  and  the  other  after  the  impulse.  One 
must  never  attempt  to  get  the  time  by  feeling  the  radial  pulse,  for  this  may 
be  delayed.  The  carotid  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  more  safely ;  but  the 
direct  palpation  of  the  heart  by  the  finger  or  the  ear,  as  just  recommended, 
is  the  safest  and  easiest  plan. 

Secondly,  the  presystolic  murmur  is  often  absent  in  cases  of  undoubted 
mitral  stenosis  and  where  it  has  been  heard  distinctly  a  short  time  before. 
On  a  single  occasion  the  lesion  of  the  valve  may  therefore  pardonably  be  over- 
looked. Sometimes,  however,  one  can  feel  a  presystolic  thrill  when  one 
cannot  hear  a  presystolic  bruit,  or  the  accentuated  second  sound  may  help 
us,  or  the  apiccd  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  ;  and  our  conjecture  will  be 
all  the  more  probable  if  the  patient  is  a  female  and  if  there  is  no  history  of 
rheumatic  fever. 

In  not  a  few  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  instead  of  the  characteristic, 
rough,  long,  and  ingravescent  crescendo  presystolic  murmur,  a  soimd  is  heard 
which  follows  the  second  after  a  short  interval  and  ceases  before  the  first,  f 
It  is  audible  at  the  apex  and  diastolic  in  rhythm,  t.  e.  it  occurs  during  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle.  But  it  differs  from  the  presystolic  murmur  in 
that  it  does  not  run  up  into  the  first  sound  and  impulse  ;  beginning  after 
the  second  (or  diastolic)  sound  it  occupies  the  period  of  ventricular  pause, 

*  The  above  explanation  of  the  presystolic  mnrmnr  is  that  offered  by  Dr  Ghtirdner 
in  1861  ('Edin.  Med.  Jonm./  vol.  vii,  p.  438),  and  is  generally  accepted  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  was  ably  defended  by  Dr  Fagge  in  his  paper  in  the  'Qny's 
Reports'  for  1871»  and  also  in  his  article  in  'Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine.'  It  is, 
however,  right  to  mention  that  the  otherwise  unsupported  opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Barclay, 
that  the  murmur  is  produced  by  the  ventricular  systole,  has  been  revived  in  an  elaborate 
article  by  Dr  F.  G.  Turner  in  the  'St  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1876;  and  still 
more  recently  ('  Lancet,'  1889)  by  Dr  Dickinson  with  characteristic  skill.  The  decision 
rests  partly  on  physiological  considerations,  and  partly  on  one's  own  auditory  perceptions ; 
and  on  both  grounds  the  writer  adopts  the  conclusions  of  Fauvel,  Traube,  and  Ghtirdner. 
Whatever  its  physiological  explanation,  no  one  doubts  that  this  famous'  bruit  indicates 
mitral  contraction.  The  recognition  of  a  presystolic  murmur  as  a  sign  of  mitral  stenosis 
is,  as  shown  by  the  author  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  undoubtedly  due  to  Fauvel, 
whose  article  appeared  in  the  '  Archives  G^n^rales '  in  1843. 

t  It  b  sometimes  called  ** post-diastolic,**  because  it  is  heard,  not  with  or  replacing  the 
seeond  (diastolic)  sound,  but  ajter  it.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  term  **  diastolic  "  may  be 
appUed  in  three  senses :  to  the  period  of  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  to  the  diastole  of  the 
auricle,  or  to  the  second  sound. 

Hope,  writing  in  1882,  says,  "  When  the  mitral  valve  is  contracted,  a  murmur  accom- 
panies and  sometimes  entirely  supersedes  the  second  sound,  being  occasioned  by  the 
obstructed  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  during  the  diastole  of 
the  latter." 
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and  ceases  before  the  first  sound,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  appreci- 
able interval. 

The  probable  explanation  is  that  in  these  cases  the  left  auricle,  being 
well  hypertrophied,  succeeds  in  emptying  its  contents  through  its  narrowed 
outlet  biBfore  the  ventricle  contracts,  so  that^  as  in  health,  there  is  a  short 
interval  between  the  auricular  and  ventricular  contraction.  When  the  bruit 
is  presystolic,  the  auricle  does  not  succeed  in  expelling  its  contents  before 
the  ventricular  contraction  at  once  reverses  the  direction  of  the  inflowing 
blood-stream,  and  ends  the  obstructive  murmur  by  the  first  sound  or  by  a 
regurgitant  systolic  murmur.'^ 

Whatever  is  the  explanation,  this  diastolic,  or  post-diastolic  apex-bruit^ 
when  associated  with  other  signs  of  mitral  stenosis,  is  a  sure  evidence  of 
that  lesion.  The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  it  from  a  diastolic  aortic 
regurgitant  bruit,  when  exceptionally  most  audible  at  the  apex.  The 
character  of  the  latter  bruit^  which  is  usually  less  harsh  and  more  blowing 
or  musical,  the  evidence  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  pulse  are  the  best  marks  of  distinction  from  that  of  mitral 
obstruction. 

Another  frequent  sign  of  mitral  stenosis  is  rednplicaiion  of  the  sounds  of 
the  heart.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  did  not  act  to- 
gether, four  sounds  might  be  heard  instead  of  two.  If,  however,  this  want 
of  synchronism  occurred,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  first  two  sounds 
could  be  completely  separated ;  so  that  the  double  sound  is  probably  due 
to  the  second  being  heard  twice.  The  heart's  action  is  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle,  and  by  the  increased  pressure  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  two  ventricles 
not  acting  together,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  thrown  out  of 
order,  and  a  double  sound  is  produced  by  the  closure  of  the  sigmoids,  f 
This  double  sound,  or,  combined  with  the  first,  this  triple  sound  of  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  heard  under  other  conditions  of  impediment  to  the 
circulation,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis.  It  is 
called  in  France  by  Bouillaud's  name,  hruU  de  rappd,  and  is  like  a  hanuaer 
rebounding  on  the  anvil. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricle  is  sometimes  not  equal  to  the  production 
of  a  bruit  in  stenosis,  and  then  the  case  is  characterised  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  the  first  sownd.  This  may  arise  from  weakness  of  the  auricle  or 
from  less  pressure  being  exerted  on  it  from  behind.  A  thrill  might  still 
be  felt,  since  a  less  number  of  vibrations  than  would  produce  a  sound  might 
be  palpable  to  the  hand. 

The  efiect  of  mitral  stenosis  on  the  heart  will  naturally  be  to  produce 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  (and  ultimately  of  the  right 
*  Dr  Hamphry  RolloBton  has  published  a  valuable  criticism  of  this  explanaticm,  and 
his  objections  are  not  without  force ;  but  those  against  any  view  which  ascribes  the 
diastolic  apex-murmur  to  contraction  of  the  ventricle  are  still  more  cogent.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  beforehand  what  derangement  of  mechanism  may  take  place  when  the 
delicately-adjusted  normal  relations  of  blood-pressure  in  the  cavities  or  the  heart  are 
altered.  It  certainly  appeared  unlikely  that  the  right  ventricle  should  beat  asynchronondy 
with  the  left,  but  Dr  Roy's  recent  observations  seem  to  establish  this  as  a  fact.  That 
the  hypertrophied  left  auricle  drives  the  blood  through  the  narrowed  orifice  with  increased 
velocity,  that  the  auricular  systole  will  be  probnged  in  time,  and  that  it  must  precede 
and  be  ended  by  the  ventricular  systole,  seems  to  be  certain. 

t  Dr  Qeorge  Johnson  has  suggested  that  one  of  these  sounds  may  be  not  valvular,  but 
due  to  the  auricular  systole.  Dr  Sansom  thinks  that  it  may  occur  from  a  tension  of  the 
mitral  valve  at  the  time  when  the  blood  is  thrown  back  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  a  normal  second  sound. 
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side),  while  the  left  yentricle  has  less  rather  than  increased  work,  and  either 
continues  of  normal  size,  or  may  become  somewhat  atrophied,  apart  from 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  heart. 

The  pulse  is  generally,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  normal,  but  sometimes 
the  Yolume  is  small  and  the  beat  feeble.  As  in  most  cases  of  valvular 
disease,  it  is  more  or  less  accelerated  in  time.  If  it  is  markedly  compress- 
ible or  irregular,  this  is  probably  due  to  concomitant  mitral  regurgitation. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  palpitation  and  dyspnosa  without 
anasarca.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  characteristic  is  hemoptysis,  which 
is  certainly  mor^  frequent  with  uncomplicated  mitral  obstruction  than  with 
mitral  regurgitation  or  aortic  disease. 

4.  MUral  incompetence  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  valvular  lesions,  but 
anUke  the  last  three  it  is  not  always  of  organic  origin.  Hence  we  must 
distinguish  (a)  temporary  and  functional  incompetence  ;  (b)  primary  organic 
incompetence;  and  (c)  incompetence  associated  with  mitral  stenosis  or 
aortic  regurgitation. 

(a)  Functional  incompetence  appears  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  not  like  that  of  the  aorta  or  fibrous  ring,  but 
is  formed  by  the  muscular  lip  of  the  ventricular  cup.  These  fibres,  as 
Ludwig  has  shown,  contract  during  systole  so  as  to  diminish  the  calibre  of 
the  opening.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  curtains  do  not  suffice  to  close  it, 
and  regurgitation  ensues.*  Want  of  due  contraction  of  this  muscular  ring 
is  probEibly  the  cause  of  mitral  regurgitation  in  many  conditions,  when  a 
temporary  systolic  apical  bruit  is  heard.  It  is,  however,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  impossible  to  prove  this,  and  there  are  some  difficulties  which  must 
be  recognised.  One  is  that  these  functional  apex-murmurs  are  not  audible 
in  the  axilla,  nor  at  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula;  whereas  the  physical 
conditions  for  the  production  and  conveyance  of  a  fluid  vein  would  seem  to 
be  the  same,  whether  the  leakage  is  caused  by  the  curtains  being  too  small 
or  by  the  orifice  being  too  lai^e.  Again,  an  apical  systolic  murmur  is  some- 
times heard  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  not  only  when  there  is 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  when  there  is  pure  hypertrophy  without 
dilatation  and  with  unafiected  valves.  If  we  find  an  apical  bruit  in  cases 
of  ansemia  along  with  a  systolic  basic  bruit^  we  attribute  the  latter  to  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  former  to  dilatation  of  the  mitral  valve;  but  why 
such  dilatation  should  sometimes  occur  and  more  often  be  absent  in 
severe  cases  of  ansemia  is  hard  to  explain.  The  apical  systolic  murmur  of 
chorea  is  generally  considered  to  be  functional  in  character,  and  if  so  its 
mode  of  production  is  obscure  (cf.  i,  731). 

A  systolic  apex-murmur  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  sometimes 
pericardial  in  origin,  a  true  friction-sound,  but  it  is  sometimes  audible  in 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium  where  there  is  no  valvular  lesion  to  be  found 
after  death.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  these  apical  murmurs  is  increased 
by  the  obscurity  which  still  rests  upon  the  nature  of  the  normal  first  sound 
of  the  heart.  If  it  is  due,  as  taught  by  Billing  and  some  other  physio- 
logiBts  since,  to  tension  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  curtains,  we  may  strictly 
apply  the  theory  of  the  fluid  vein  to  explain  systolic  murmurs.  If,  as 
Laennec  supposed,  and  as  some  good  authorities  still  believe,  it  is  due  to 
contraction  of  the  ventricular  muscle,  its  length  and  quality  may  be  sup- 

*  If  a  ligature  ib  fastened  round  the  arterio-venfcricolar  groove  in  a  Hying  animal,  it 
•laekens  with  each  systole,  as  the  writer  has  found  in  repeating  Ludwig's  experiment. 
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posed  to  be  variously  modified  with  or  without  regurgitation.  If,  as 
seems  most  probable,  it  consists  of  two  elements  (the  valvular  tension 
which  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  sigmoid  valves  in  the  second 
sound,  and  a  bruit  musculaire,  the  addition  of  which  gives  the  specific  character 
distinguishing  the  first  sound  from  the  second),  we  then  have  greater  scope 
for  explanation  of  the  various  systolic  apical  murmurs — but  also  greater 
difficulty  in  determining  the  true  explanation  in  each  case. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  a  temporary  or  functional  murmur 
may  be  produced  by  failure  or  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  musculi 
papillares.  Addison,  for  instance,  suggested  a  spasmodic  disorder  of  tiiese 
muscles  as  an  explanation  of  the  choreic  bruit,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon ;  and  in  cases  of  extremely  irregular 
cardiac  action  no  murmur  is  to  be  heard.  It  must  be  added  that  none  of 
the  older  explanations  of  either  functional  or  organic  murmurs  which 
referred  them  to  changes  in  the  blood  itself  are  compatible  with  physical 
facts,  and  though  their  admission  would  explain  some  difficulties,  it  would 
introduce  many  more.  Apart  from  temporary  imperfection  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle,  there  may  be  permanent  muscular  dilatation  which 
will  cause  leaking  at  the  mitral  valve,  the  curtains  being  healthy.  This 
occurs  sometimes  as  a  primary  dilatation  with  more  or  less  hypertrophy, 
such  as  was  described  in  the  last  chapter,  more  frequently  as  a  secondary 
result  of  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  left  ventricle,  consequent  upon 
primary  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  or  more  distal  obstruction  in  the 
systemic  arteries,  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  may  also  occur  as  a 
more  rapid  process  after  scarlatina  and  other  febrile  disorders,  particularly 
in  children.  This  permanent  dilatation  with  the  consequent  incompetence 
is  marked  by  a  systolic,  apical  bruit  audible  in  the  axilla,  and  leads  to  all 
the  symptoms  to  be  presently  noted  which  follow  the  primary,  organic 
lesion  of  the  mitral  valve.  Hence  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  in  an 
advanced  case  of  aortic  regurgitation,  or  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  with 
mitral  symptoms  superadded,  to  say  whether  the  latter  are  due  to  independ- 
ent structural  changes  in  the  valve  or  merely  to  consecutive  dilatation. 
Practically  the  question  is  of  minor  importance. 

(b)  We  now  come  to  the  primary  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  valve 
which  leads  to  regurgitation.  Like  other  valvular  lesions,  it  may  depend 
upon  acute,  infective,  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  upon  suWute  rheumatic 
inflammation,  or  upon  chronic  sclerosis  with  atheroma.  In  the  first  case 
the  symptoms  and  prognosis  are  those  of  the  general  disorder,  and  have 
been  already  discussed  (p.  56).  The  third  condition  rarely  leads  to  uncom- 
plicated regurgitation ;  if  it  affects  the  mitral  valve  at  all,  it  produces 
stenosis.  Mitral  imperfection  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  result  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis.  It  is  most  common  in  children,  but  may  exist  at 
any  age. 

Its  first  sign  seems  to  be  the  appearance,  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the 
curtains  and  close  to  their  edge,  of  a  slight  ridge  of  fibrinous  exudation,  often 
continuous,  but  often  in  separate  nodules,  which  are  arranged  with  remarkable 
regularity,  forming  a  series  of  minute  granules  of  equal  size  running  along 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  two  curtains.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  at  this  stage  regurgitation  is  produced,  but  the  presence  of  a 
typical  regurgitant  murmur  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Somewhat  later 
the  whole  surface  of  the  valves  on  the  ventricular  as  well  as  the  auricular 
aspect^  and  also  the  chordse  tendinees  become  affected  with  the  same  plastic 
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or  serous  inflammation.  The  inflam^nation  may  clear  up  and  leave  the 
valves  uninjured,  or  only  somewhat  thicker  and  more  opaque  than  before, 
like  the  pleura  after  recovery  from  pleurisy ;  but  more  often  contraction 
takes  place,  the  delicate  curtains  are  shortened,  or  puckered,  or  folded,  and 
the  chordae  tendineas  become  shortened  and  adherent  or  matted  into  a  single 
deformed  mass.  Perforation  never  occurs  except  from  septic  inflammation 
supervening,  but  the  valves  often  become  so  shrunken  and  tethered  that 
they  are  as  incompetent  as  if  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

The  physical  sign  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  a  bellows-murmur,  systolic 
in  rhythm,  apical  in  locality,  and  audible  in  the  axilla  and  at  the  angle  of 
the  left  scapula. 

With  reference  to  the  locality  of  the  regurgitant  mitral  bruit,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  sound  produced  in  the  heart  is  "  propagated  in  the 
direction  of  the  blood-stream,"  for  sonorous  vibrations  do  not  necessarily 
travel  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  translation.  The  direct  or 
regurgitant  murmurs  are  produced,  not  at  the  narrow  passage,  but  beyond 
it,  where  the  "  fluid  vein "  is  formed.  Accordingly,  a  direct  mitral 
bruit  having  its  origin  in  the  ventricle  is  propagated  to  the  chest  wall, 
where  the  ventricle  strikes  it»  i,  e,  at  the  apex :  a  regurgitant  mitral 
bruit  being  formed  in  the  left  auricle  is  conducted  by  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  continuity  to  the  apex,  and,  by  the  excellent  conducting  power 
of  the  ribs,  along  the  axilla ;  a  direct  aortic  bruit  originating  in  the  first 
segment  of  the  aorta  is  conducted  by  its  walls  to  the  part  of  the  chest 
waJl  nearest  to  it,  i.  e.  to  the  third  right  rib,  and  upwards  towards  the 
right  clavicle ;  and  a  regurgitant  aortic  bruit  being  formed  just  beyond  the 
valves  is  usually  best  heard  where  the  sounding-board  formed  by  the 
sternum  receives  and  conducts  it.  A  direct  pulmonary  murmur,  being 
formed  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  conducted,  not  by  the  stream  of  blood, 
but  by  the  solid  walls  of  that  vessel,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  passes 
upwards  and  to  the  left.  A  regiu-gitant  tricuspid  murmur  is  not  favourably 
situated  for  conduction,  being  formed  in  the  right  auricle,  and  is  best 
heard  either  immediately  over  its  place  of  origin  or  where  the  left  auricular 
appendix  comes  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall. 

The  pulse  is  characteristic :  compressible,  frequent,  and  irregular ;  not 
small  and  not  dicrotic.  Intermission  is  not  common,  and  grouped  beats  ai'e 
quite  exceptional.    It  is  the  most  irregular  of  all  irregular  pulses. 

The  second  sound  is  accentuated,  i.  e.  louder  and  "  brighter  "  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

(e)  Frequent  as  mitral  incompetence  is  as  a  primary  uncomplicated 
lesion,  its  frequency  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  valves  are 
tiiickened  and  the  orifice  contracted,  their  accurate  adjustment  during  systole 
is  often  impossible.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  stenosis  are  sooner 
or  later  complicated  by  mitral  regurgitation.  When  this  is  the  case,  as 
when  mitral  regtu'gitation  is  consecutive  to  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  the 
clinical  features  of  the  case  assume  the  character  which  belongs  to  cases  of 
primary  mitral  incompetence. 

These  are,  speaking  generally,  those  common  to  advanced  cardiac  disease 
as  described  above  (pp.  59 — 62).  There  is  dyspnoea  and  orthopnoea,  though 
the  latter  is  usually  less  severe  than  in  aortic  cases ;  there  is  ansemia,  but 
often  modified  by  venous  congestion  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  chin,  nose,  and 
ears,  and  sometimes  by  an  icteric  tinge  due  to  congestion  of  the  liver. 
Hemoptysis  is  probably  less   common   than  in  either  mitral  stenosis  or 
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aortic  disease.  Venous  congestion  With  dropsy  is  the  most  characteristie 
symptom,  while  arterial  anaemia  with  syncope  and  liability  to  sudden  death 
is  less  marked  than  in  aortic  cases. 

The  left  auricle,  being  habitually  over-full,  dilates  with  but  little  hyper- 
trophy. The  pulmonary  veins  share  in  the  change,  and  each  pulsation  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  felt  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  The  lungs  become 
congested,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  rises,  and  Uie  right 
ventricle  finds  difficulty  in  expelling  its  contents.  As  a  result,  it  hyper- 
trophies to  some  extent,  and  dilates  much  more;  its  walls  also  become 
dense  and  tough.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  hypertrophy,  but  it  is  perhaps 
partly  due  to  congestion  of  the  muscular  tissue,  due  to  the  puLmonary 
circulation  sharing  in  the  general  venous  congestion.  The  tricuspid  valve 
probably  yields  as  soon  as  the  ventricle  begins  to  dilate.  Its  safety-valve 
action  comes  at  once  into  play,  no  doubt  with  relief  to  the  heart ;  bat  the 
arrangement  which  is  beneficial  under  the  temporary  congestion  of  the 
right  side,  which  occurs  during  exertion  in  a  normal  hearty  is  now  apt  to  be 
permanent.  The  right  auricle  dilates  as  much  as  the  left^  and  in  chronic 
cases  often  more,  since  the  increasing  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  cafnl- 
laries  leads  to  comparative  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  left  ventricle  and 
auricle. 

The  unguarded  openings  of  the  two  cavsB  allow  the  congestion  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  to  be  at  once  transmitted  to  the  systemic  veins ;  each 
contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  produces  a  wave  which  passes  strait 
into  the  two  cav»  and  their  branches,  not  only  checking  but  reversing  the 
natural  current  of  the  blood.  This  is  seen  in  the  external  jugular  veins, 
which  become  dilated  and  pulsate  with  each  beat  of  the  hearty  an  important 
sign  of  tricuspid  regtu*gitation.  This  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  normal  or  exaggerated  pulsation,  which  accompanies  inspiration,  by  its 
following  not  the  pulmonary  but  the  cardiac  rhythm.* 

The  face  and  neck  are  generally  preserved  from  dropsy,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  great  assistance  to  the  venous  circulation  afforded  by  gravity ;  but 
the  arms  are  often  found  swollen,  particularly  over  the  dorsum  of  the  hand, 
and  the  right  or  left  limb  will  suffer  according  to  the  patient's  podtion 
in  bed. 

The  inferior  cava  is  more  rapidly  and  severely  affected  than  the  saperu>r. 
The  valveless  hepatic  veins  which  join  it  just  before  it  enters  the  right  auricle 
suffer  immediately  -,  the  centre  of  each  hepatic  lobule  becomes  congested, 
the  liver  enlarges  and  is  usually  tender  to  the  touch,  and  after  a  tame 
biliary  excretion  is  hindered,  and  a  more  or  less  decided  jaundiced  tint 
appears  in  the  eyes  and  the  skin ;  occasionally  the  hepatic  channels  become 
so  dilated  that  the  whole  organ  palpably  throbs  with  each  pulsation  of  the 
right  ventricle,  by  the  same  mechanism,  as  was  just  noticed  in  the  case  of 
the  external  jugular  vein  (see  a  paper  by  Dr  P.  Taylor,  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,* 
1875,  p.  377).  Even  before  there  are  symptoms  of  hepatic  congestion  the 
stomach  begins  to  suffer,  dyspepsia  and  distressing  flatulence  greatly  adding 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  and  the  distress  of  the  patient  After  death 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found  swollen,  deep  red,  often  with 
minute  ecchymoses,  and  covered  with  tenacious  mucus.  The  intestines 
seem  to  be  the  least  affected  in  the  portal  region ;  but  the  spleen  from  con- 

*  Dilatation  and  pulsation  of  the  internal  jugular  veins  was  recognised  bv  Lancisi  s«  » 
sign  of  dilatation  (**  aneurysm  ")  of  the  right  ventricle.  Corvisart  disl^eved  this  statement, 
but  Laennoc  reasserted  it  (<  Ausc  MM./  ii,  268-4). 
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tinned  coDgestion  becomes  (not  swollen,  as  in  cases  of  malaria,  but)  dense, 
dark  coloured,  and  crisp  to  the  knife. 

The  kidneys  show  their  congestion  by  secreting  scanty,  high-coloured  urine 
with  raised  specific  gravity  and  an  abundant  deposit  of  lithates.  Albumen  is 
often  present,  but  hsematuria  from  cardiac  disease  of  any  kind  is  decidedly 
rare,  more  so  than  hemoptysis  or  haematemesis.  Haemorrhoids  if  present 
are  aggravated,  but  this  is  a  less  conspicuous  feature  of  disease  of  the  heart 
than  it  is  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  congestion  of  the  lower  extremities 
leads  to  anasarca,  which  begins  about  the  ankles  and  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  spreads  backward  to  the  thighs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  scrotum 
almost  always  escapes.  Ascites  is  almost  constant  among  the  later  sym- 
ptoms of  cardiac  dropsy,  but  is  seldom  so  large  as  in  cases  of  hepatic 
obstruction.  Some  amount  of  pleural  and  pericardial  effusion  is  almost 
always  found  after  death,  but  there  is  seldom  enough  to  be  detected  during 
life,  and  still  more  rarely  to  call  for  treatment. 

Falmdar  affections  of  the  right  side, — ^These  are  comparatively  rare  and 
unimportant. 

5.  Pulmonary  stenosis  with  obstruction,* — ^This  is  the  least  rare  of  primary 
organic  lesions  of  the  right  side.  It  is  almost  always  congenital,  though 
due  in  most  cases  to  intra-uterine  endocarditis,  and  will  be  described  with 
other  malformations. 

When,  however,  we  hear  a  systolic  basal  murmur  traceable  upwards  and 
to  the  left — that  is  to  say,  in  the  second  and  first  left  intercostol  spaces — 
it  very  seldom  indicates  congenital  dextro-sigmoid  stenosis.  The  murmur  is 
temporary,  not  permanent,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  signs  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  of  cyanosis.  Occasionally  it  is  heard  in 
cases  of  phthisis,  when  it  is  probably  produced  by  slight  traction  or 
pressure  on  the  pulmonary  tinmk  by  pleural  adhesions,  and  intensified 
by  solidification  of  the  lung.  Much  more  frequently  this  systolic  pulmonary 
murmur  is  heard  in  cases  of  extreme  anaemia,  in  chlorosis  frequently,  in 
the  anaemia  of  rheumatic  fever  and  of  Bright's  disease  occasionally ;  in  some 
cases  of  phthisis,  and  frequently  in  cases  of  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  of 
leuchaemia,  and  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  A  similar  murmur  is  occasionally 
audible  in  the  aortic  area,  and  the  arterial  bruit  heard  in  the  great  vessels 
of  the  neck,  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  wherever  a  superficial  artery  can 
be  pressed  by  the  stethoscope  in  anaemic  subjects,  is  clinically  if  not  physic- 
ally related.  The  explanation  above  given  (p.  66),  by  which  anaemic  mur- 
murs are  reduced  to  examples  of  a  fluid  vein,  though  not  completely  satis- 
factory, is  more  so  than  any  other  that  is  offered.  The  quality  of  the 
anaemic  pulmonary  bruit  is  sometimes  soft  and  blowing,  but  now  and  then 
decidedly  harsh.  In  children  a  dextro-sigmoid  systolic  bruit  may  sometimes 
be  heard,  which  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  on  the 
yielding  parietes  of  the  chest 

*  It  U  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  word  for  the  valves  which  gpard  the  entrance  to 
either  the  pulmonary  artery  or  the  aorta.  The  a^ective  pulmonary  is  naturaUy  taken  to 
apply  to  the  lungs  rather  than  to  their  artery  or  its  valves,  and  the  adjective  aortic  rather 
to  the  trunk  of  the  great  artery  than  to  its  valves.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  terms  semilunar  and  sigmoid  hy  an  arhitwy  convention  to  the  aortic  and 
pnhnonary  valves  respectively.  Dr  McAlister,  of  Cambridge^  has  suggested  the  words 
dextro-  and  Isevo-sigmoid  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  such  addition  to  our  nomenclature 
would  he  of  much  practical  v^ue,  hut  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  introduce  changes  of  this 
kind,  however  much  needed. 
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6.  Pvlmona/ry  or  dextra-sigmoid  imperfection  is  the  rarest  of  all  valvular 
lesions.  The  only  cases  seen  by  the  writer  are  those  in  which  ulceratiTe 
endocarditis  has  affected  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Its 
sign  would  be  a  diastolic  basal  murmur,  traceable  down  the  sternum  from 
the  third  left  costal  cartilage. 

7.  Tricuspid  stenosis  with  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  blood  from  the 
cavsd  and  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle  and  lungs  is  a  rare  condition, 
and  usually,  when  it  occurs,  is  a  complication  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Dr  Bedford  Fenwick  has  collected  forty-six  cases  of  tricuspid  contraction^ 
of  which  the  majority  occurred  in  young  women  and  only  five  in  men 
('Path.  Trans.,'  1881,  p.  48).  In  half  there  was  no  rheumatic  history 
giving  a  clue  to  their  origin.  Every  case  was  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding condition  of  the  mitral  orifice. 

The  physical  sign  of  tricuspid  stenosis  would  be  a  presystolic  murmur 
audible  at  mid-sternum  between  the  fifth  costal  cartilages,  and  traceable  as 
far  as  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

8.  Tricuspid  incompetence  with  regurgitation, — This  is  extremely  common 
either  as  a  normal  or  almost  normal  adaptation  to  relieve  temporary  jn^a- 
sure  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  It  probably  occurs  in  every  healthy 
man  who  runs  at  his  top  speed  for  100  yards,  or  who  dives,  and  continaee 
as  long  as  he  can  under  water.  "^ 

It  is  also  the  probable  explanation  of  the  temporary  systolic  murmur 
which  is  frequently  heard  when  apparently  healthy  persons  have  hurried 
upstairs  to  be  examined  for  assurance ;  or  in  young  men  who  fear  that  they 
have  disease  of  the  hearty  and  are  naturally  excited  under  examination.  This 
murmur  always  goes  with  accelerated  pulse,  and  often  with  irregularity  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  It  speedily  disappears  after  the  excitement  is  over. 

More  permanent  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  undoubtedly  present  as 
above  described  in  chronic  cases  of  mitral  incompetence,  and  also  in 
those  of  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  are  consecutive  to 
chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema;  for  in  all  such  cases  there  is  not 
only  general  venous  congestion  and  dropsy,  but  after  death  the  tricuspid 
orifice  is  found  dilated,  and  the  valves  incompetent.  But  it  is  remarkaUe 
how  seldom  we  can  identify  a  bruit  as  the  result  of  this  regurgitation.  In 
primary  cardiac  cases  it  may  probably  often  be  masked  by  an  aortic  or 
mitral  murmur,  and  in  dropsy  and  cyanosis  of  pulmonary  origin  n^id 
breathing  and  bronchial  rhonchi  may  obscure  it,  or  emphysematous  lungs 
may  prevent  its  reaching  the  ear.  Nevertheless,  its  rarity  remains  a 
difficulty.  Possibly  when  there  is  decided  dilatation  of  the  tricuspid  orifice 
the  leak  is  so  wide  that  it  nearly  approximates  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
auricle  itself,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  a  fluid  vein  would  not  be  fulfilled. 
This  explanation  would  agree  with  the  much  less  frequent^  but  still 
undoubted  absence  of  a  mitral  miurmur  in  some  cases  of  regurgitation,  and 
with  the  constancy  of  a  diastolic  bruit  in  those  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
where  the  difference  in  calibre  between  the  lai^est  gap  in  the  sigmoid 
valves  and  the  left  ventricle  in  diastole  must  be  far  greater. 

If  carefully  sought  for,  we  may  occasionally  detect  a  tricuspid  bndt 
supervening  in  a  case  of  chronic  mitral  disease  ;  and  its  presence  is  some- 
times recognised  in  the   later  stages   of  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  of 

*  For  the  explanation  of  this  mechanism  see  the  late  Mr  Wilkinson  King's  papers  on 
the  "  Safety-valve  Functions  of  the  Tricuspid,  or  the  Moderator  Band  ci  the  Bi^t 
Ventricle/'  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Beports/  vols,  ii  and  vi  of  first  series. 
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eiirhosifl  of  the  lung,  or  of  extremely  chronic  fibroid  phthisis.  Its 
characters  are  systolic  rhjrthm,  and  a  limited  seat  in  the  mid-sternum 
or  OTer  the  ensif  orm  cartilage.  Its  quality  is  usually  that  of  a  bellows 
mnnonr. 

Frequency  of  single  and  combined  valvtUar  lesions  of  the  heart. — ^The 
rdative  frequency  of  the  several  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart  is  not  easy 
to  determine :  partly  because  during  life  it  is  often  a  question  whether 
a  murmur  is  due  to  functional  or  organic  disease ;  partly  because,  even 
after  death,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  perfect  competence  of  a 
Tahre ;  and  partly  because  there  are  so  frequently  combinations  of  more  than 
one  valvular  lesion.  Clinically,  an  apex  systolic  bruit  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  frequent ;  a  to-and-fro  basic  bruit  comes  next,  and  a  presystolic 
mnrmur  third. 

Mitral  r^urgitation,  therefore,  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  heart 
disease,  as  judged  by  physical  signs ;  but  mitral  stenosis  is  decidedly  more 
frequent  in  adults  as  shown  in  the  deadhouse,  and  probably  before  adult 
life  the  same  is  true  after  the  seventh  and  eighth  year.  Mitral  is  more 
common  than  aortic  disease  in  women,  and  mitral  stenosis  more  common 
in  wmnen  than  in  men. 

Aortic  lesions  rarely  follow  mitral,  but  usually  end  with  mitral  regurgita- 
tion.  Mitral  stenosis  clinically  precedes  regurgitation ;  but»  as  Dr  Goodhart 
sn^ests,  it  is  possible  that  in  childhood  a  puckered  and  leaking  valve  may 
gradually  tiiicken  and  contract.  Tricuspid  stenosis  is  very  rare  except  as  a 
compUcation  of  the  same  condition  of  the  mitral  valve.  Aortic  and  mitral 
regurgitation  often  go  together;  aortic  stenosis  is  seldom  seen  without 
aortic  regurgitation ;  and  mitral  stenosis,  if  the  case  goes  on  to  its  full  term, 
is  sooner  or  later  complicated  by  mitral  regurgitation. 

From  the  postrmortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Dr  Shaw  has  ascertained 
that  out  of  147  cases  the  mitral  valve  alone  was  diseased  in  41,  the  aortic 
alone  in  26,  and  both  in  69.  On  the  right  side  there  were  14  cases  of 
tricuspid  stenosis,  7  of  its  dilatation  and  thickening,  and  5  of  disease  of  the 
pnhnonary  valves.  In  only  3  cases  were  there  lesions  on  the  right  side 
without  the  left  being  also  affected. 

Prognosis, — According  to  Dr  Wilks,  "  as  regards  the  relative  gravity  of 
the  valvular  diseases,  probably  aortic  obstruction  is  the  least  serious  ;  next 
to  this,  stenosis  of  the  miti^  valve,  which  with  a  compensating  hyper- 
tr(^ed  auricle  may  endure  for  years.  Eegurgitant  diseases  are  far  more 
soioQs,  but  mitral  regurgitation  is  less  so  than  aortic,  for  the  latter  condition 
often  leads  to  sudden  death.'' 

This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  Peacock  and  by  Bristowe,  but  there 
are  authors  who  regard  mitral  stenosis  as  more  serious  than  mitral  incom- 
petence. 

Undoubtedly  the  gravest  of  all  valvular  lesions  (excluding  those  compli- 
cated by  acute  ulceration,  "  malignant "  endocarditis,  which  proves  fatal  not 
•0  much  by  its  mechanical  effects  as  by  its  poisonous  character)  is  aortic 
incompetence  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  But  well-compensated 
sortie  leaking  may  go  on  with  care  for  years,  and  when  mitral  dilatation 
uid  incompetence  become  added,  the  danger  is  rather  diminished  than 
inereased. 

The  least  grave  single  valvular  lesion  is  aortic  stenosis,  with  moderate 
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compensating  hypertrophy.     Still,  with  inelastic  arteries,  these  cases  arc 
occasionally  cut  short  by  sudden  and  fatal  syncope. 

Intermediate  in  danger  between  the  two  forms  of  aortic  valvular  dis 
eases  are  mitral  obstruction  and  regurgitation.  The  former  alone  is  more 
often  met  with  accidentally,  without  symptoms ;  and  in  all  likelihood  will 
last  longer.  The  latter  alone  causes  severe  symptoms,  but  of  all  valvulai 
lesions  is  most  efficiently  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment.  The  most 
common  mitral  cases  are  those  of  stenosis  with  (usually  secondary)  regnrgi^ 
tation,  and  these  are  the  gravest;  next  to  cases  of  aortic  incompetence 
they  oflFer  the  shortest  prospect  of  continued  life.  The  danger  of  sudden 
death  is  greater  in  uncomplicated  mitral  stenosis  than  when  there  is  reguip- 
tation  either  primary  or  secondary. 

Other  considerations,  however,  modify  the  prognosis  derived  from 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  valvular  lesion.  One  is  that  of  age, 
another  is  mode  of  life  as  to  exposure,  intemperance,  and  overwork.  A 
rheumatic  lesion  is,  other  things  being  equal,  of  better  outlook  than  one  of 
atheromatous  origin,  partly  because  the  former  occurs  in  younger,  the 
latter  in  older  patients.  Another  important  consideration  is  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  cardiac  walls.  A  healthy  hypertrophied  auricle  will  often 
overcome  the  impediment  of  a  narrowed  left  ostium  ;  and  a  healthy  hyper- 
trophied ventricle  will  compensate  a  narrowed  or  even  a  leaking  aortic 
valve.  But  when  anaemia,  fatty  degeneration,  and  dilatation  befall  Uie 
muscle,  then  the  hydraulic  effects  of  the  valvular  defect  become  aj^MUPent 
and  too  often  ingravescent. 

Of  lesions  of  the  right  side,  pulmonary  stenosis  is  almost  always  a  c<hi- 
genital  defect;  it  leads  to  cyanosis,  and  life  is  rarely  protracted  beyond 
childhood,  except  in  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease,  and  even  then  the 
patients  usually  die  as  young  adults  from  phthisis.  Occasionally,  however, 
they  may  live  to  be  fifty  years  old.  Tricuspid  stenosis  is  almost  always  a 
concomitant  of  the  same  change  in  the  mitral  orifice,  and  probably,  if 
recognised  during  life,  it  ought  not  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 
Tricuspid  regurgitation  is  very  common,  but  pnly  as  the  residt  eitiber  of 
pulmonary  obstruction  or  of  primary  valvular  lesions  on  the  left  side  of 
the  heart.  It  is  probably  a  beneficial  events  by  allowing  the  high  blood- 
pressure  to  be  distributed  through  the  systemic  veins  and  relieved  by 
anasarca. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  stage  of  aortic  valvular  disease  that  dropsy  and 
general  venous  congestion  with  albuminuria  and  jaundice  occur,  whea 
the  left  ventricle  and  the  mitral  valve  have  yielded  and  become  dilated. 
Hffimoptysis  and  epistaxis  belong  particularly  to  its  early  stages.  Severe 
cardiac  pain,  urgent  dyspnoea  with  orthopnoea,  excessive  palpitati(Hi,  are 
miseries  which  also  attend  aortic  incompetence.  Hsemopt}r8i8  is  more 
common  from  mitral  stenosis  than  from  mitral  regurgitation. 

Syncope  and  sudden  death  are  usually  and  justly  associated  with  aortic 
rather  thaii  mitral  disease.  In  mitral  cases  sudden  death  occurs  more  often 
with  obstruction  than  with  regtu*gitation.  Probably  atheroma  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  with  considerable  stenosis  and  incompetence,  is  the  form  of  valviibr 
disease  which  most  often  leads  to  absolutely  sudden  death.  Bad  cases  of 
aortic  regurgitation  occurring  in  younger  patients  as  the  result  of  rheumatism 
produce  comparatively  slight  symptoms  while  well  compensated ;  but  when 
dilatation  occurs,  the  mitral  valve  gives,  pulmonary  congestion  and  dropsy 
soon  follow,  and  the  case  becomes  a  mixed  one  :  in  such  cases  death  may 
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still  supervene  by  terribly  sudden  syncope,  but  there  has  been  ample  warn- 
ing beforehand. 

With  regard  to  duration  of  valvular  disease,  judging  by  the  patient's 
age  at  the  time  of  death,  Dr  Shaw  finds  that  of  95  fatal  aortic  cases  at  Ouy's 
Hospital  (26  without  and  69  with  concomitant  mitral  lesions)  1  died  under 
ten  years  old,  14  between  ten  and  twenty,  40  between  twenty  and  forty, 
33  between  forty  and  sixty,  and  7  above  sixty.  Of  41  fatal  mUral  cases, 
none  died  under  ten,  6  between  ten  and  twenty,  14  between  twenty  and 
forty,  20  between  forty  and  sixty,  and  only  1  above  sixty.  The  general 
experience  is  that  the  duration  of  aortic  disease  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  mitral,  L  e,  the  time  of  death  is  earlier. 

Taking  cHnical  instead  of  pathological  data,  he  finds  that  among  80 
patients  (excluding  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis),  the  shortest  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  marked  cardiac  symptoms  and  death 
was  in  aortic  cases  two  weeks,  in  mitral  four.  The  average  period  (not  very 
important^  since  it  may  be  so  much  influenced  by  a  single  exceptional  case)  was 
only  two  and  a  half  years  in  "  mitral "  cases  in  general,  one  year  and  a  half 
in  aortic  cases  with  mitral  regurgitation  also,  and  as  much  as  four  and  a 
half  years  in  simple,  i.  e.  well-compensated  aortic  cases.  In  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  without  symptoms  or  sign  of  regurgitation,  the  average  duration 
was  three  and  a  half  years. 

In  the  most  favourable  form  of  valvular  disease,  aortic  stenosis,  Peacock 
records  a  case  exhibiting  the  most  extreme  degree  of  obstruction  in  which 
compensation  was  so  perfect  that  the  patient  died  at  seventy-five  after  the 
operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  With  aortic  regurgitation  the  same 
accurate  observer  records  as  the  longest  period  of  survival  after  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lesion  was  ascertained,  five  or  perhaps  seven  years.  This  period, 
however,  is  often  happily  exceeded. 

With  respect  to  sudden  deaihy  Dr  Shaw  finds  that  there  were  34  cases 
in  the  hospital  in  the  ten  years  1875-84,  from  all  causes,  excepting  injury 
and  haemorrhage.  Of  these,  in  14  the  cardiac  valves  were  found  normal,  in 
20  they  were  diseased  ;  the  aortic  in  1 3  and  the  mitral  in  7,  and  in  all  these 
seven  cases  the  left  ostium  was  constricted.  Of  the  above  14  cases  with 
healthy  valves,  the  cardiac  muscle  was  degenerated  in  11,  viz.  fatty  in 
8  and  fibroid  in  3. 

So  far  as  prognosis  is  related  to  the  came  of  the  cardiac  lesion,  it  is 
better  in  rheumatic  than  in  atheromatous  cases.  The  most  favourable  cases, 
apart  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  are  those  in  young  subjects 
whose  hearts  have  been  damaged  by  rheumatic  endocarditis,  but  whose 
nutrition  and  renal  depuration  are  vigorous.*  The  worst  cases  are  those  of 
ingravescent  atheroma  with  confirmed  gout  and  granular  kidneys. 

As  to  seXf  the  prognosis  is  better  for  women  than  for  men,  because  in 
the  majority  of  cases  their  lives  are  easier  and  more  tranquil. 

Apart  from  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  the  most  important  element  of 
pn^nosis  is  the  kind  of  life  which  the  patient  is  able  and  willing  to  live. 
Hard  work  and  exposure,  dissipation,  starvation,  and  drink  bring  otherwise 
favourable  cases  to  an  early  fatal  result.  Moderation  in  all  things,  a  gentle 
life,  an  equable  temper,  and  exemption  from  attacks  of  rheumatism,  from 

*  There  is  in  early  life  a  special  power  of  repair  and  self -a^usttnent  in  the  heart  which 
warrants  our  expressing  a  more  cheerfol  prognosis  than  wonld  be  justifiable  in  cases  of 
cardiac  disease  occurring  in  a  grown  person  (West).  (In  children,)  as  long  as  the  cardiac 
lesion  g^ves  rise  to  no  symptoms  the  prognosis  is  very  favourable  (Eustace  Smith). 
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bronchial  catarrh  and  pneumonia,  from  muscular  strains,  and  from  the  excite- 
ments of  passion,  are  the  conditions  which  prolong  otherwise  unfavourable 
cases  to  advanced  age,  and  that  not  unfrequently  t^ter  a  far  from  useless  or 
unhappy  life. 

On  the  whole,  the  hospital  student  will  find  that  in  private  practice  he 
will  succeed  far  better  with  the  same  treatment  than  he  could  anticipate 
from  his  previous  experience.  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Professor  Grairdner,  and 
others  have  lately  published  remarkable  facts  as  to  the  long  diuration  of  life 
in  cases  not  only  of  cardiac  murmurs,  but  with  conclusive  Sjnnptoms  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  (*  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Feb.  5th  and  1 2ih, 
1887). 

The  two  following  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  observation : 

An  old  gentleman,  the  subject  of  atheroma  of  the  left  sigmoid 
valves  with  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  was  advised  to  live  with 
the  precautions  necessary  to  his  condition,  and  from  about  sixty-five 
to  nearly  eighty  continued  to  enjoy  good  health.  He  was  of  a  placid 
temper,  and  so  obedient  a  patient  that  he  would  let  a  train  start  before 
his  eyes  rather  than  hurry  to  catch  it.  He  died  at  last  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage. 

A  young  man  of  thirty-one  had  been  the  subject  of  cardiac  disease 
since  an  attack  of  rheumatism  when  a  child.  He  had  been  educated  at 
home,  was  never  suffered  to  play  like  other  boys,  and  at  college  lived 
the  same  careful  and  moderate  life.  When  the  writer  saw  him  he  was 
married,  with  healthy  children,  in  active  business,  with  good  breath  and 
healthy  complexion.  There  was  a  loud  diastolic  basic  murmur  and  a 
splashing  pulse,  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  dilatation  or  hypertrophy,  i  e.  the 
nearly  normal  ventricle  was  sufficient  for  the  regular  calls  upon  its  power. 

From  the  point  of  view,  however,  of  insurance,  the  risk  is  great  and 
difficult  to  estimate ;  so  that  few  offices  will  accept  on  any  terms  "  lives  " 
which  are  believed  to  be  weighted  with  organic  disease  of  the  cardiac 
valves.* 

Treatment. — ^The  objects  of  treatment  in  valvtdar  disease  of  the  heart 
are — first,  to  spare  the  damaged  organ  as  much  work  as  possible,  to  avoid 
therefore  all  strains  on  the  circulation,  whether  of  muscular  exertion  tx 
mental  agitation;  secondly,  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  part  and 
particularly  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  best  condition,  so  that  (with  or 
without  compensatory  hypertrophy)  it  may  suffice  to  make  up  for  the 
damaged  valve ;  thirdly,  to  moderate  the  rapidity  and  increase  the  force  of 
the  csurdiac  contractions,  and  to  lengthen  the  period  of  repose  afforded  by 
the  interval  between  one  beat  and  the  next ;  lastly,  to  remedy  the  final 
stage  of  venous  congestion  and  dropsy  by  mechanically  relieving  the  circula- 
tion of  the  load  of  stagnant  blood  or  exuded  serum. 

The  first  indication  is  met  by  enjoining  a  quiet,  self-restrained  life,  widi 
avoidance  of  the  exposure  which  leads  to  bronchitis,  and  the  intemperance 
which  may  end  in  Bright's  disease  ;  the  second  by  prescribing  animal  food 
with  moderate  use  of  stimulants,  adding  tincture  of  steel,  or  any  other 
preparation  of  iron  which  suits  the  patient  better.  In  some  cases  arsenic 
is  even  more  useful,  and  acts  in  much  the  same  way,  by  improving  the 

*  Tbe  writer  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  paper  "  On  some  Points  in  the  Prognosis 
and  Treatment  of  Cardiac  Disease,"  read  before  tbe  Hnnterian  Society  in  tbe  present  year 
(«  Brit.  Med.  Jonm./  November,  1890). 
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blood  and  the  muscles.  To  fulfil  the  third  indication,  we  possess  a  direct 
cardiac  mcaerdtor,  making  irregular  action  rhythmical,  rapid  ineffectual 
pulsation  slower  and  more  efficient,  and  feeble  contractions  strong,  steadying 
the  piflse,  and  raising  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries.  This 
invaluable  drug  is  digitalis.  We  use  either  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves 
of  foxglove,  or  the  infusion  and  tincture  prepared  from  them.  The  con- 
dition most  favourably  influenced  by  digitalis  is  one  of  mitral  regurgitation, 
with  a  dilated  heart  and  a  rapid,  irregular,  compressible  pulse.  In  disease 
of  the  aortic  valves  with  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
it  is  of  little  use,  and  when  there  is  much  dilatation  it  may  be  dangerous  ; 
but  when  primary  sigmoid  disease  or  mitral  stenosis  becomes  complicated 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  and  the  pulse  acquires  a  '^ mitral"  character, 
digitalis  is  invaluable. 

In  all  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  it  is  our  most  important  remedy.  Besides 
its  direct  action  on  the  heart,  it  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  probably  by  raising 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  artery.  For  this  object  it  is  much  assisted 
by  combination  with  mercury  and  squill.  The  pill  so  composed — **  the 
infallible  pill,"  as  Addison  called  it — is  the  most  valuable  of  remedies  for 
cardiac  dropsy.  Other  diuretics  may  also  be  usefully  prescribed — acetate 
of  potash,  cream-of-tartar  lemonade  (the  "  imperial  drink  "),  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  decoction  of  broom-tops,  and  resin  of  copaiba. 

Diaphoretics  are  not  of  much  service  in  these  cases,  and  if  the  kidneys 
are  unfortunately  diseased  we  must  depend  on  the  action  of  hydragogue 
purgatives.  In  other  cases  more  gentle  aperients  help  the  action  of  the 
diuretic  drugs. 

When  there  is  great  ascites,  it  is  well  to  tap  at  once,  and  to  prescribe 
the  pill  when  the  kidneys  have  been  thus  relieved.  For  general  dropsy 
acupuncture  is  a  still  better  remedy.  The  patient  should  be  got  out  of  bed 
and  the  effused  serum  allowed  to  gravitato  into  his  legs — a  great  relief  in 
itself.  They  should  then  be  oiled  and  punctured  with  a  needle  or  lancet 
quite  through  the  skin  into  the  lymph  spaces  beneath  ;  the  benefit  of  the 
free  flow  of  serum  thus  obtained  is  often  most  striking.  The  patient  finds 
his  breathing  easier ;  he  can  sleep  again  and  take  food ;  the  kidneys  begin 
to  secrete ;  the  liver  is  relieved  of  its  congestion  ;  and  a  man  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death  by  suffocation  is  able  to  go  about  again  free  from  dropsy, 
and  in  comparative  health. 

Occasionally  engorgement  of  the  lung  will  come  on  so  quickly,  and  the 
whole  venous  system  with  the  right  side  of  the  heart  be  so  blocked,  that 
veneaecUan  is  called  for,  and  may  be  practised  with  the  greatest  benefit ;  the 
indications  for  this  treatment  are  orthopnoea,  lividity  of  countenance,  great 
distress  of  breathing,  and  pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins.  After  a  few  ounces 
or  perhaps  a  pint  of  blood  has  been  removed,  the  lividity  will  pass  off,  the 
breathing  become  tranquil,  and  often  refreshing  sleep  ensue.  Moreover, 
diuretics  and  digitalis  will  now  act  with  effect,  which  before  they  could 
not  do. 

For  a  most  distressing  S3rmptom  of  heart  disease — sleeplessness,  opiates 
may  be  given,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  the  greatest  benefit.  One 
sixth  or  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  or,  if 
it  produce  gastric  disturbance,  it  may  be  injected  hypodermically.  If, 
from  the  presence  of  renal  disease  or  any  other  cause,  opiates  are  unsuit- 
able, we  may  use  Hoflmann's  anodyne  (sp.  sdtheris  comp.)  or  full  doses  of 
hyoflcyamus.     Chloral  hydrate  is  counter-indicated,  but  paraldehyde  may 
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take  its  place.     Of  all  hypnotics  except  opium,  the  writer  has  found  chloral- 
amide  and  sulphonal  most  useful. 

Extracts  and  tincture  of  the  flowers  and  stem  of  lily  of  the  valley 
{Convallcma  majalis)  have  been  recently  revived  as  a  remedy  in  similar 
conditions  to  those  in  which  digitalis  is  valuable.  The  drug  is  undoubtedly 
efficacious  in  raising  blood-pressure,  and  thus  producing  diureaa.  It 
appears  to  be  devoid  of  danger,  and  sometimes  proves  useftd  when  digitalis 
fails  or  is  counter-indicated.  It  was  employed  for  dropsy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  long  before  Withering  introduced  the  use  of  digitalis,  and 
it  is  still  a  popular  remedy  in  Russia. 

Citrate  of  caffeine  is  another  useful  cardiac  remedy,  and  is  much  praised 
by  some  good  physicians. 

Strophanthus,  an  African  arrow  poison  (S.  hispidus,  nat  ord.  Apocyna- 
cesd),  was  introduced  by  Dr  Fraser.  A  tincture  is  prepared  from  the  seeds, 
which  jriold  an  active  glycoside,  strophanthin.  Fraser  found  that  this 
drug  increased  the  length  of  the  systole  in  animals  while  slowing  the  rate 
of  pulse,  and  that  it  was  more  powerful  than  digitalis.  It  is  said  not  to 
have  a  cumulative  effect.  After  thorough  investigation  in  the  laboratory 
it  was  tried  in  cases  of  cardiac,  particularly  mitral,  disease  (in  doses  of 
five  or  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  or  more),  and  with  good  results.  Its 
remedial  action  is  like  that  of  digitalis,  and  it  sometimes  appears  to 
succeed  better,  at  least  for  a  time ;  but  at  present  strophanthus  has  shown 
no  title  to  supersede  the  older  remedy,  and  not  infrequently  fails  wha« 
digitalis  succeeds.  See  Prof.  Fraser's  paper  (in  the  'British  Medical 
Journal,'  November  14th,  1885),  and  one  by  Dr  Quinlan  (ibid.y  August 
27th,  1887). 

In  aortic  cases,  where  digitalis  is  useless  or  counter-indicated,  we  depend 
chiefly  upon  iron  in  the  early  stages,  and  on  ammonia,  senega,  and  ether 
in  the  later. 

One  important  object  in  these  cases  is  to  prevent  flatulent  dyspepsia  by 
careful  diet»  and  by  the  use  of  soda  and  nux  vomica,  bismuth,  tincture 
of  cardamoms,  peppermint^  and  other  carminatives.  Strong  coffee,  wine, 
and  brandy  are  often  very  useful. 

In  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  usually  before  general 
dilatation  of  the  heart  and  dropsy  have  set  in,  there  are  developed  symptoms 
like  those  of  angina  pectoris.  For  this  severe  paroxysmal  pain  nitro- 
glycerine and  nitrite  of  amyl  are  the  appropriate  remedies,  with  repeated 
small  bleedings  from  the  arm.  Belladonna  is  sometimes  given  in  these  cases 
with  good  effect ;  also  iodide  of  potassium,  which  has  a  double  application 
in  disease  of  the  hearty  relieving  pain  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in 
aneurysm,  and  a  diuretic  in  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy. 

Of  late  years  Prof.  Oertel  has  advocated  treatment  of  disease  of  the 
heart  by  a  system  of  carefully  arranged  gymnastics,  including  ascent  of 
hills.  This  plan  has  been  opposed  both  in  Qermany  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
appears  not  to  be  supported  either  by  physiology  or  by  practical  experience. 
The  heart  can  never  be  an  idle  muscle,  and  when  there  is  a  valvular  lesion 
present  it  is  stimulated  by  the  difficulty  to  increased  exertion.  To  add  to 
this  exerting  stimulus  seems  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious ;  and  to  urge  a 
patient  to  tax  his  heart  beyond  what  he  can  do  with  comfort  is  meddle- 
some practice ;  we  have  ample  experience  of  its  bad  effects  from  what  we 
see  in  patients  whose  necessity  compels  them  to  practise  Oertel's  core 
without  knowing  it. 
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GoNGKKiTAL  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. — ^This  most  frequently  depends 
oo  a  inrimary  defect  of  development,  but  also  almost  certainly  upon  intra- 
uterine inflammation,  sometimes  perhaps  of  a  true  rheumatic  character.* 

Malfijrmation  frcm  arrest  of  development  without  evidence  of  endocarditis, — 
When  ^e  heart  consists  (like  that  of  a  fish)  of  only  two  cavities,  the  auricle 
and  Tentricle,  without  any  septum  making  a  right  and  left  division,  life 
is  rarely  sustained  after  the  cessation  of  the  placental  circulation  at  birth. 
One  inlant^  however,  with  Uus  defect  is  reconled  to  have  lived  seven  days, 
and  two  oUiers  three  days. 

Whh  two  completely  formed  auricles  and  one  ventricle,  from  which 
an  aorta  arises  and  supplies  both  lungs  and  body  (as  in  a  frog),  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even  months  (see  Dr  Peacock's  collection  of 
casee  in  his  monograph  on  *  Malformations  of  the  Human  Hearty'  1866)  ;  and 
when  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are  normal,  adult  life  may  be  occa- 
skxially  reached  even  though  there  is  no  trace  of  a  septum  in  the  ventricle. 
A  mere  imperfection  of  the  septum  between  the  two  ventricles  (as  in  the 
ekelonian  reptUes)  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  defect  of  development. 
It  almost  always  occupies  the  "  undefended  space  "  between  the  base  of  the 
1^  ventricle  and  the  sinus  of  the  right.  Persons  with  this  abnormality 
have  lived  to  adult  age  in  apparent  health,  and  died  of  some  independent 
diionler. 

Eemlts  of  iniraruterins  endocarditis. — ^It  appears  from  twenty-three  cases 
tabulated  by  Schipmann  that  this  is  rare  before  the  fourth  month  of  foetal 
Hfe.  By  far  the  most  common  and  important  effect  of  intra^uterine  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  is  stenosis  of  the  pulmanary  orifice.  The  limitation  to  the 
right  side  of  the  organ  really  comes  under  the  same  law  as  the  corresponding 
hmitation  to  the  left  side  in  extra-uterine  life ;  in  both  cases  the  cavity  which 
has  most  work  to  perform  suffers  most  Why  the  tricuspid  valve  should  so 
frequently  escape  is  less  clear ;  probably  it  may  depend  on  part  of  the  in- 
coming f oBtal  blood  being  diverted  to  the  foramen  ovale.  Gases,  however, 
of  congenital  stenosis  of  the  right  auricido-ventricular  valve  are  recorded. 

The  effect  of  this  obstruction,  occurring  before  the  septum  between  the 
ventricles  is  completed,  will  be  to  perpetuate  the  aperture  of  communication 
in  the  undefended  space,  the  ductus  arteriosus  will  remain  permeable,  and 
the  foramen  ovale  will  continue  unclosed. 

The  first  case  of  this  remarkable  condition  recorded  was  by  Sandif ort  at 
Leyden  in  1777,  and  the  next  was  by  William  Hunter  at  Glasgow  in  1783. 
In  each  the  patient  was  a  boy  who  lived  to  the  age  of  about  twelve  years. 
Nunerous  cases  have  been  since  observed,  in  most  of  which  the  aorta  com- 
mmdcates  with  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  most  extreme 
degree  of  the  lesion  tiie  pulmonary  artery  is  completely  obstructed  (ofrem), 
80  Aat  not  only  some  but  all  the  blood  which  reaches  the  right  ventricle  is 
expelled  through  the  aorta,  and  the  lungs  are  supplied  through  the  ductus 
vteriosus.  The  septum  ventriculorum  is  open,  and  under  such  circum- 
itaoees  life  may  be  prolonged  for  months  or  possibly  for  years.  Some- 
times the  constriction  is  not  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  at 
the  junction  of  the  sinus  with  the  rest  of  the  right  ventricle,  so  that 
that  cavity  of  the  heart  is  divided  into  two,  like  the  ventricle  and  bulbus 
trterioeus  of  a  frog's  heart  From  the  position  of  the  opening  in  the  unde- 
{eoded  space  above  described,  there  is  still  free  communication  between  the 

*  The  most  iinportant  contributions  to  the  pathology  of  this  rabject  are  by  Bokitansky 
ni  KunDaal  in  Germany,  and  by  Peacock  in  Bngland. 
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right  and  left  yentricles,  and  so  the  results  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  accompany  moderate  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

liastly,  the  effects  of  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  may  be  combined 
with  one  or  any  of  the  remarkable  tramposUians  which  occur  in  the  origin  of 
the  great  vessels  from  the  heart.  These  combinations  have  been  particulariy 
investigated  by  Kussmaul,  and  are  of  great  interest  from  a  morphological 
point  of  view,  but  they  are  not  frequent  enough  to  be  of  clinical  importance. 
Moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  the  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  congenital 
lesions  of  the  heart  are  rarely  capable  of  leading  to  more  than  a  general 
recognition  of  their  presence,  and  we  must  be  content  to  base  further 
diagnosis  upon  the  age  which  the  patient  has  attained,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  several  lesions. 

Prognosis. — ^In  many  cases  it  is  remarkable  how  adaptation  and  compensa- 
tion by  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  prevent  the  results  which  beforehand 
would  appear  inevitable.  The  greatest  mortality  occurs  in  the  first  days  or 
weeks  of  extra-uterine  life.  All  the  worst  cases  end  in  death  before  the  infant 
is  a  month  or  two  old,  and  if  he  survives  the  first  year  there  is  good  pro- 
bability of  Us  being  reared.  With  the  development  of  the  body  at  puberty 
fresh  stress  is  put  upon  the  heart,  and  often  severe  symptoms  then  first  show 
themselves.  Even  if  adult  life  be  reached,  the  dangers  of  exposure  to 
cold  producing  bronchial  and  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  of  muscular  exer- 
tion breaking  down  the  compensatory  power  of  the  heart  are  such,  that  d 
those  who  survive  childhood  few  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  The  same 
factors,  exposure  and  exertion,  sufficiently  explain  the  undoubtedly  worse 
prognosis  for  males.  Among  the  longest  survivals  in  cases  of  (usually  veiy 
moderate)  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis,  two  cases  were  fatal  at  thirty, 
one  at  thirty-seven,  two  at  forty-four,  one  at  fifty-seven,  and  two  at  sixty. 

Sokitansky  believed  that  cyanosis  protected  from  tuberculosis,  Lebeit 
thought  it  favoured  consumption.  In  fifty-six  cases  of  malformation  of  the 
heart  with  more  or  less  cyanosis,  whore  patients  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
Peacock  found  that  nine  died  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

When  puberty  is  attained  (and  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five)  phthisis 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  common  cause  of  death,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its 
rarity  in  stenosis  of  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  disease  is  the  frequency  of  severe  hsemorrhage.  It  does 
not  often  run  a  rapid  course,  and  tubercles  of  the  larynx  are  said  to  be  rare. 

Symptoms. — ^The  most  important  clinical  results  of  congenital  disease  of 
the  heart  are  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis ;  to  these  anasarca  succeeds,  and  the 
other  results  of  venous  congestion  and  arterial  ansemia,  which  have  been 
detailed  in  the  present  chapter. 

Cyanosis,  or  the  blue  disease  (mo^^bus  ccertdeus),  was  once  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  congenital  cardiac  lesions,  and  to  depend  on  mingling  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  streams  of  blood.  So  William  Hunter  originally  taught^ 
and  he  was  followed  by  Meckel,  by  Gintrac  and  Bouillaud,  by  Hope,  Williamfl, 
Walshe,  and  Chevers.  But  it  is  not  an  uncommon  result  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
especiaUy  of  bronchiectasis  in  children  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
absent  for  many  years,  notwithstanding  grave  malformations  of  the  heart 
Still,  in  its  extreme  form  it  is  seldom  seen  except  in  cases  of  malf (HmatioD ; 
and  if  absent  it  often  appears  on  exertion  or  cr3dng. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  cyanosis,  if  admitted  not 
to  be  due  to  actual  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood,  depends  more 
upon  non-aeration   of   the  blood  or  upon  venous  congestion.     The  Jatter 
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view  was  taken  by  LouiB  and  Cruveilhier,  Bokitansky,  Stills,  and  Peacock. 
Both  conditions  coexist  in  most  of  the  cases  now  under  discussion  ;  but  of  the 
two,  deficient  aeration  is  probably  the  more  constant.  See  a  valuable  paper 
by  Dr  Lees  in  the  31st  volume  of  the  'Pathological  Transactions.' 

Cyanosis  is  most  marked  in  the  lips,  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  ears,  the 
fingers  and  toes ;  in  bad  cases  the  whole  face  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  the 
eyes  are  bloodshot,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  purple  in  tint. 
The  blueness  is  increased  by  exertion,  by  coughing,  and  by  cold.  The 
fingers  and  toes  are  clubbed  and  the  nails  incurved.  Though  the  patient 
is  usually  comfortable  while  at  rest^  exertion  brings  on  dyspnoea.  Orthopnoea 
is  less  constant  and  marked  than  in  acquired  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  patient  suffers  much  from  the  winter's  cold,  and  in  marked  cases  the 
hands  and  feet  feel  chill  and  clammy  even  in  warm  weather.  The  body  is 
often  well  nourished  and  the  secretions  normal,  while  the  muscular  strength 
and  mental  faculties  are  usually  not  perceptibly  impaired.^ 

In  101  cases  analysed  by  Peacock,  he  found  that  symptoms  were  first 
noticed  at  or  shortly  after  birth  in  74,  within  the  first  year  in  15  more, 
between  one  and  two  years  after  birth  in  4,  between  two  and  five  years  in  5, 
and  in  the  remaining  2  cases  at  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

The  physical  signs  of  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis  are  as  a  rule — (1) 
increased  cardiac  dulness  transversely  and  to  the  right  from  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle ;  (2)  a  long  and  loud  bellows  murmur,  systolic  in  rhythm, 
basic  in  position,  but  often  unduly  diffused,  and  frequently  accompanied  with 
a  tactile  thrilL  The  form  of  the  chest,  the  seat  of  the  apex-beat  and  the 
impulse,  the  character  of  the  second  sound,  and  the  rate,  volume,  and  regu- 
larity of  pulse  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  are  usually  unaffected.  But  the 
pulse  is  liable  to  be  easily  rendered  frequent,  irregular,  feeble,  or  intermittent. 
Occasionally  a  diastolic  bruit  has  indicated  pulmonary  regurgitation ;  and, 
perhaps  more  often,  there  has  been  no  abnormal  sound  whatever. 

Treatnmt. — ^The  first  indication  is  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
patient's  body.  A  cyanotic  child  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  and 
the  room  kept  at  an  equable  temperature.  If  it  survives  infancy,  it  should 
be  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  flannel,  and  carefully  shielded  from  exposure 
to  inclement  weather,  even  a  degree  of  cold  or  of  wind  which  is  only  healthful 
to  an  ordinary  child.  Fits  of  crying  should  be  as  much  as  possible  prevented 
during  childhood,  and  all  exertion  should  be  carefully  restricted.  Such 
children  instinctively  sit  quiet  by  the  fireside,  although  unfortunately  they 
are  sometimes  of  an  excitable  temper. 

The  convulsive  attacks  to  which  cyanotic  persons  are  subject  are  often 
relieved  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples  or  below  the  ears ; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  loss  of  blood  does  not  ei^ceed  the 
required  amount  (Peacock). 

Cardiac  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  bronchitis,  and  flatulence  must  be  treated 
by  the  same  measures  as  are  found  useful  in  acquired  disease  of  the 
heart. 

*  Dr  Peacock,  however,  says  that  children  who  are  the  snhjects  of  congenital  cardiac 
diseases  have  generaUy  feehle  mental  power,  and  are  agnally  thin.  He  quotes  the  foUowing 
graphic  description  hy  Dr  Wm.  Hunter  of  his  original  case  (1763J :  **  Though  he  was 
remarkahly  thm,  he  had  not  the  look  of  being  emaciated  by  consumption ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  appeared  to  be  his  natural  habit.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  any  of  the  canine  species  but 
the  bull-dog,  he  would  be  struck  at  the  first  sight  of  the  delicate  Italian  greyhound.  This 
young  gentleman  put  me  in  mind  of  that  animal,  and  when  I  looked  at  his  legs  espeeiaUy, 
I  coukl  not  but  think  of  the  legs  of  a  wading  waterfowl." 
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Cardiac  Disease  in  Children. — Apart  from  the  congenital  lesions 
just  described,  children  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  acquired  disease 
of  the  heart)  and  in  them  it  presents  certain  peculiarities  of  practical 
importance. 

The  parte  involved  are  almost  always  the  pericardium  and  the  endocar- 
dium. Primary  disease  of  the  myocardium  and  lesions  of  the  aortic  Talves 
are  rare.  Except  in  cases  of  chorea  and  in  exceptional  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium,  there  is  scarcely  any  condition  but  organic  lesions  of  the  valves 
which  produces  a  bruit  Even  with  considerable  anamia,  it  is  very  rare  to 
hear  murmurs  in  the  hearty  the  arteries,  or  the  veins.  The  pulse  is  naturally 
frequent  in  children,  and  even  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  may  occur 
in  health.  The  apex-beat  is  usually  higher  in  childhood  than  in  adults, 
and  sometimes  a  little  further  out 

^tidogy, — The  origin  of  valvular  disease  as  observed  in  childhood  is  in 
one  of  the  following  causes  : — (1)  Congenital  lesions  from  malformation  fx 
intra-uterine  endocarditis  of  the  right  side.  (2)  Rheumatism.  This  is 
common  in  children,  but  the  sjmovitis  and  pain  are  commonly  slight  and  tiie 
fever  moderate,  so  that  it  is  easily  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
great  likelihood  of  the  heart  suffering,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  fewer 
children  affected  with  (acute  or  subacute)  rheumatism  escape  cardiac  inflam- 
mation than  adults  attacked  in  the  same  way.  (3)  Chorea.  This  is  often 
combined  with  cardiac  murmurs,  and  these  are  probably  organic,  but  chorea 
is  so  often  preceded  by  rheumatism  that  certainly  many,  and  perhaps  the  lai^ 
majority,  of  these  cases  are  due  to  the  latter  cause.  (4)  Scarlatina.  Valvular 
lesions  may  not  very  infrequently  be  traced  to  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever ; 
but  this  disease  is  so  often  followed  by  multiple  synovitis  of,  in  most  cases, 
true  rheumatic  character,  that  here  again  most  post-scarlatinal  cases  of  endo- 
carditis are  really  due  to  the  latter  malady.  (5)  Occasionally  cardiac  disease 
in  children  has  followed  measles,  enteric  fever,  smallpox,  or  diphtheria. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in 
children  means  previous  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Girls  are  more  liable  to 
valvular  disease  than  boys  (167  to  81  of  Dr  Groodhart's  cases). 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  with  infective  emboli  may  occur  before 
puberty,  usually  as  a  second  attack  on  valves  previously  daxnaged  by  rheu- 
matism. Atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  valves  is  unknown  in  childhood. 

Anatomy  and  localUy. — ^The  nodules  of  coagulated  Ijnnph,  the  puckering, 
contraction,  and  adhesion  of  the  valves,  are  what  has  been  already  described 
in  the  adult  Parrot  (quoted  by  Dr  Eustace  Smith)  has  observed  minute 
bttmatomata  and  fibrous  nodules  on  the  mitral  curtains  in  infants  dying 
under  a  month  old ;  these  gradually  disappear  without  leading  to  further 
changes. 

Incompetence  is  a  more  common  result  of  endocarditis  than  obstruction 
in  children,  but  the  latter  is  a  far  from  infrequent  lesion  of  the  mitral 
orifice.  An  apex  systolic  bruit  is  the  commonest  physical  sign,  and  the 
lesions  are  probably,  in  order  of  frequency — ^mitral  insufficiency,  mitral 
obstruction,  aortic  regurgitation,  and  aortic  obstruction. 

The  resulting  h3rpertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  cavities  does  not  differ 
from  that  seen  in  adults. 

Symptoms. — ^It  is  remarkable  that  we  rarely  see  the  familiar  type  of 
either  aortic  or  mitral  disease  in  children,  except  in  the  final  stages  of 
their  illness.  The  aspect  of  a  child  with  cardiac  disease  is  rather  t£at  of 
phthisis.     He  is  pale  and  thin,  with  dilated  pupils,  a  delicate  skin,  and  a 
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qniel^  easily  excited,  but  usually  regular  pulse ;  he  has  often  a  short,  dry 
coi^  and  gets  out  of  breath  when  he  runs. 

Sodden  death  from  disease  of  the  heart  (or,  indeed,  from  any  cause)  is 
Teryrue  in  children.  The  last  stage  of  their  illness  is  marked  by  dyspnoea 
and  exhanstion,  or  sometimes  by  general  dropsy. 

Progwais  ani  treaknenL — ^For  the  most  part,  moderate  valvular  lesions 
are  well  compensated  in  childhood,  and  for  many  years  there  may  be  no 
sjmptoms  whatever.  Even  when  pallor  and  dyspnoea  on  exertion  lead  to  an 
examination  of  the  chest  and  discovery  of  the  malady,  it  is  often  long  before 
palpitatimi  appears,  and  longer  still  before  signs  of  venous  congestion  are 
added  to  those  of  arterial  ansemia.  The  period  of  puberty  and  the  five  or 
ax  years  that  follow  it  are  very  critical,  and  the  greater  exposure  and  lia- 
lolity  to  tiie  strain  of  labour  and  of  emotion  which  adult  life  brings  are  un- 
hTooiable,  so  that  few  who  have  acquired  serious  lesions  of  the  valves  in 
ciuldhood  reach  middle  age.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  are  those  of  adherent 
pericaidium. 

The  general  treatment  consists — first,  in  fostering  the  nutrition  of  the 
patient  by  helping  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  giving  a  due  amount  of 
meat  with,  in  most  cases,  the  addition  of  a  little  ale  or  port  wine ;  secondly, 
in  protecting  him  from  damp  and  changes  of  temperature,  while  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  increase  his  power  of  resistance  by  constant  wooUen  clothing, 
by  well-ventilated  dwellings  and  bedrooms,  and  by  life  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  open  air ;  thirdly,  in  prohibiting  violent  games,  and  all  but  the  most 
equable  and  moderate  bodily  exercise;  lastly,  in  giving  the  heart  long 
periods  of  physiological  rest  by  sleep. 

In  these  cases  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe  during  the  winter  and 
spring  and,  for  those  who  are  old  enough,  a  long  sea  voyage,  if  possible  on 
a  sailing  vessel,  often  prove  most  salutary. 

Of  drugs^  steel  is  the  most  constantly  useful.  Digitalis,  in  small  and 
kmg-eontinued  doses,  is  next  in  importance.  Strophanthus  has  not  served 
the  writer  so  well  witli  children,  and  sometimes  entirely  fails  to  reduce 
the  number  of  pulsations.  In  one  case  of  advanced  mitral  regurgitation 
with  dropsy,  in  a  girl  of  about  twelve,  convallaria  acted  as  a  most  useful 
dnir^c  after  digitidis  had  apparently  lost  its  power. 
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''Orav  rb  C^wp  wviyv,  ri  $i\  kirivivitv ; 

Proverb  quoted  by  Abibtotle  ('  Eth.  Nic./  lib.  vii,  aip.  2). 

Rarity  of  idiopathic  pericarditis — its  asiud  antecedents — Anatomy — -JthrinoHs, 
serous,  hcemorrhagic,  and  ptmUent  effusion — Physical  signs — Sfmptcms — 
Diagnosis — Prognosis  and  events — Adherent  pericardium:  its  effects:  its 
recognition — Hypertrophic  pericarditis  and  pulsus  paradoxus — Hydroperi- 
cardium — Treatment  of  pericarditis  and  its  results — Paracentesis, 

Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  has  been  recognised  as  an  anatKwiical 
condition  from  the  time  that  autopsies  were  systematically  made;  and 
attempts  were  made  even  before  the  discovery  of  auscultation  to  diagnose 
it  during  life — for  the  most  part  unsuccessfully.  Laennec  recognised  the 
characteristic  pericardial  rub  and  its  likeness  to  that  of  pleurisy. 

It  is  convenient  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  same  order  mA 
respect  to  diseases  of  the  heart  as  meningitis  occupied  with  reference  to 
those  of  the  brain,  and  pleurisy  to  those  of  the  lungs ;  but  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  is  much  less  closely  connected  with  disease  of  the  viscus 
it  covers  than  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  pia  mater,  or  peritoneum. 

etiology, — ^Pericarditis  is  very  rarely  idiopathic,  t.  e,  it  is  not  set  up  m 
a  primary  disorder  by  exposure  to  cold,  like  pleurisy.  Indeed,  the  peri- 
cardium is  too  deeply  situated  to  run  such  a  risk.  Moreover,  the  heart  u 
not,  like  the  lung,  liable  to  acute  inflammation,  which  might  spread  to  the 
membrane  covering  it.  If  we  exclude  cases  in  which  pericarditis  is  set 
up  by  wounds  or  direct  mechanical  injuries,  it  can,  in  most  cases,  be  traced 
to  one  of  two  causes— either  to  a  general  malady,  or  to  a  previous  local 
disease  of  a  neighbouring  part.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of  pericarditis 
are  secondary  to  either  rheumatism  or  Bright's  disease. 

Professor  Baumler,  now  of  Freiburg,  published  three  cases  of  idiopathic 
pericarditis  in  adults,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Clinical  Society's  *  Reports,* 
and  the  writer  once  saw  an  uncomplicated  idiopathic  case  with  Dr  Dalton, 
of  Norwood,  in  a  healthy  man  about  forty.  Acute  pericarditis  is  said  to 
have  followed  prolonged  bodily  exertion — ^f or  example,  a  long  march ;  or 
exposure  to  cold,  when  it  has  perhaps  been  secondary  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Scarcely  any  acute  disease  is  more  rapidly  fatal  than  double  pleuro-pneo- 
moniawith  pericarditis,  but  in  these  cases  the  pulmonary  sjnnptoms  override 
those  of  the  pericardial  inflammation. 

(1)  In  patients  under  forty  years  of  age  rheumatism  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  pericarditis,  and  in  children  imder  puberty  almost 
the  only  one.  After  middle  life  it  is  rarely  due  to  this  cause,  but  the 
writer  once  saw  an  old  gentleman  of  seventy-three  who  died  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis.  It  occurs  as  a  rule  a  day  or  two  after  the  pyrexia  and  syno- 
vitis have  appeared.     Its  advent  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of 
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the  prmiaiy  diagnosis,  for  pericarditis  does  not  occur  in  cases  of  gout)  of 
osteo-artbritiB,  or  ci  gonorrhoea!  synovitis. 

Pmcanlitis  is  sometimes  the  first  manifestation  of  acute  rheumatism, 
ptin  and  swelling  oi  the  joints  coming  on  only  when  it  has  existed  for  two 
OT  tiiree  days.  Hence,  when  a  patient  dies  of  pericarditis  after  a  very  short 
iUness^  one  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  rheumatic  origin.  This 
explanation  applies  especially  to  children,  in  whom  such  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis preceding  any  affection  of  the  joints  is  much  more  common  than  in 
gnnm-up  persons. 

(2)  Next  to  acute  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease  is  the  most  common  cause 
(d  pericarditis.  It  may  occur  in  the  more  acute  tubal  form,  or  in  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis.  In  persons  above  fifty  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
frequmt  cause  of  pericarditis. 

(3)  In  Russia  pericarditis  has  been  often  observed  in  the  coimse  of  scurvy. 
Goat  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a  cause,  but  this  has  probably  only  acted 
indirectly,  through  the  renal  disease  which  so  often  complicates  it.  Pericardial 
effusion  with  some  inflammatory  l3rmph  in  addition  to  the  serum  of  dropsy  is 
not  uncommonly  discovered  after  death  in  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  but  usually 
when  the  kidneys  as  well  as  the  heart  are  diseased.  Tubercular  pericarditis  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  deadhouse,  particularly  in  children,  but  is  not  often 
ohsfirved  at  the  bedside,  and  occurs  chiefly  when  several  serous  membranes 
together  are  attacked  by  tubercle.*  Formerly  pycemia  was  said  frequently  to 
^r^  rise  to  this  and  to  other  serous  inflammations,  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  pericarditis  occurs  in  pysemic  cases  only  when  suppuration  has  first 
attacked  the  heart's  substance. 

(4)  Pleuro-pneumonia  (of  the  left  side  especially)  is  often  associated 
vith  pericarditis ;  inflammation  attacks  both  organs  simultaneously,  or  may 
ptta  from  the  lung  to  the  heart.  Mediastinal  suppuration,  caries  of  the 
ribs,  and  a  mammary  abscess  or  pyaemic  abscess  of  the  heart  are  other  causes 
^  pericarditis.  Also  malignant  growths  of  the  mediastinum,  or  even  of 
die  In^ast,  liver,  or  stomach. 

Anatomy. — The  morbid  changes  characteristic  of  pericarditis  are  those 
of  a  serous  inflammation  affecting  an  endothelial  surface.  In  an  early 
stage  the  membrane  becomes  minutely  injected  and  loses  its  lustre.  Then 
cosgolable  lymph  appears  upon  its  surface,  often  first  around  the  roots  of 
^e  great  vessels.  As  this  increases  in  amount,  it  forms  thick  concentric 
byen  of  fibrin,  which  may  be  stripped  off  in  succession  from  the  heart. 
The  parietal  pericardium  likewise  becomes  lined  with  a  similar  false  mem- 
bnne,  and  between  the  two  surfaces  there  is  more  or  less  serous  or  sero- 
porulent  liquid.  In  consequence  of  the  incessant  movements  of  the  heart 
the  surfaces  now  become  remarkably  roughened.  Sometimes  they  bristle 
with  a  number  of  papillse ;  more  often  they  look  honeycombed,  and  so  may 
memble  either  the  second  stomach  or  the  paunch  of  a  ruminant  Another 
good  comparison  is  that  made  by  Laennec,  and  afterwards  by  Hope,  who 
tty  that  the  surface  looks  as  if  butter  had  been  squeezed  between  two  flat 
pieces  oi  wood,  which  then  were  suddenly  separated.  So  shaggy  does  the 
heart  sometimes  look  in  these  cases  that  it  was  formerly  known  as  the  cor 
MriHtoi.    The  progress  made  by  pathology  between  1750  and  1850  is  shown 

*  Dr  MuBsex,  of  Pbiladelpbis,  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  acute  tubercular 
P^carditis,  with  effusion  of  sixty-four  fluid  ounces  of  bloody  semm  ('  Trans.  Coll.  Med. 
PhiL/  November,  1888). 
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by  the  fact  that  Haller  described  this  "  hairy"  heart  as  occurring  especiaUy  in 
bold  and  adventurous  men.  The  thickness  of  the  false  membranes  in  peri- 
carditis is  far  greater  than  is  at  all  frequent  in  pleurisy  or  peritonitis. 

In  other  cases  pericarditis  leads  to  the  effusion  of  serum  with  only  flakes 
of  lymph.  When  the  disease  is  acute  this  cannot  much  exceed  the  amount 
that  it  is  possible  to  inject  into  the  sac  after  death,  viz.  twelve  to  eighteen 
oimces ;  when  this  limit  is  reached  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  is  interfered 
with  and  great  distress  is  produced,  terminating  in  the  rapid  death  of  the 
patient  But  in  chronic  cases  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fluid  may  accumu- 
late in  the  pericardium  ;  more  than  three  pints  have  been  found. 

The  serous  effusion  is  sometimes  tinged  with  blood,  particnlarly  in 
cancerous  and,  it  is  said,  in  scorbutic  cases. 

Suppuration  appears  to  be  much  less  frequent  than  in  other  serous  sacs, 
but  this  probably  depends  chiefly  on  the  preponderance  of  rheumatism  as 
a  cause,  for  rheumatic  inflammation,  whether  of  the  joints,  the  pleorm,  or 
the  pericardium,  is  seldom  or  never  purulent.  Purulent  or  sero-purulent 
pericarditis  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  fluid  in  pericardial  effusion  has  been  known  to 
undergo  decomposition,  with  the  evolution  of  foetid  gas.  This  condition, 
hydro-pnevmopericardiumy  has  been  observed  when  suppuration  or  malignant 
disease  has  extended  to  the  pericardium  from  a  mucous  surface,  as  that  of 
the  oesophagus  or  stomach. 

Inflammation  often  spreads  from  the  pericardium  to  adjacent  parts. 
Thus  pleurisy  may  be  set  up,  especially  on  the  left  side.  In  other  cases  the 
mediastinal  tissues  become  affected,  so  that  the  parietal  pericardium  is  fixed 
to  the  sternum  by  dense  adhesions  (of.  p.  98).  The  areolar  tissue  above 
the  heart  may  participate  in  this  change,  and  the  left  innominate  vein  may 
have  its  coats  greatly  thickened  and  its  cavity  plugged  with  coagulom — a 
point  of  some  clinical  interest,  since  it  leads  to  oedema  of  the  left  arm 
without  general  dropsy. 

Another  and  a  very  important  extension  of  pericarditis  is  to  the  heart 
The  outermost  strata  of  muscle  are  then  found  soft,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
dull  greyish-red  colour.  On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  that  super- 
ficial fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  has  taken  place. 

Signs. — ^The  recognition  of  pericarditis  in  practice  turns  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  its  characteristic  physical  signs,  for  the  general  symptoms,  taken 
by  themselves,  are  uncertain  guides.  The  earliest  sign  is  generally  the 
friction-sound  or  rub.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  even  before  this  can 
be  heard,  the  onset  of  pericarditis  may  be  suspected  from  the  heart's  action 
becoming  disturbed  and  "tumbling,"  and  the  first  soimd  noisy  and  pro- 
longed; but  only  the  detection  of  a  rub  converts  this  suspicion  into  a 
certainty.  The  murmur,  like  an  endocardial  bruit,  always  accompanies  the 
first  or  second  cardiac  sound,  or  both.  It  is  never  diastolic;  sometimes 
it  is  systolic  in  rhythm,  but  more  often  double — ^a  to-and-fro  sound; 
or  it  may  give  the  impression  of  a  continuous  churning  going  on  without 
any  complete  intermission.  Its  quality  varies  like  that  of  a  pleuritic  rub, 
from  a  harsh,  dry,  tearing  sound,  to  a  soft  murmur  like  a  r&le,  and  in 
certain  cases  it  is  decidedly  musical.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  often 
changed  to  a  very  characteristic  three-beat  or  cantering  cadence — the  bnai 
de  gdop  of  Laennec.  The  seat  of  a  pericardial  rub  is  usually  the  base  of 
the  hearty  and  it  is  never  propagated  beyond  the  cardiac  liitdts. 
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It  sometimes  lasts  for  weeks ;  in  other  cases  it  rapidly  disappears,  after 
being  audible  for  a  few  days,  or  only  for  some  hours.  This  often  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  serous  surfaces  have  become  separated  by  fluid, 
and  consequently  no  longer  rub  together  as  the  heart  moves. 

The  presence  of  this  fluid  is  indicated  by  special  signs,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  cardiac  dulness ;  and  in 
practice  it  is  generally  found  that  the  augmented  dulness  is  first  discover- 
able at  the  base  of  the  heart.  Instead  of  the  percussion-note  in  the  third 
left  interspace  being  but  little  less  resonant  than  at  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  opposite  side,  it  becomes  completely  dull,  and  this  dulness  often 
reaches  as  high  as  the  second  rib,  and  sometimes  even  higher.  When  the 
quantity  of  fluid  is  considerable,  the  left  lung  is  pushed  to  one  side  and 
compressed ;  and  dulness  on  percussion  may  eidst  over  so  large  a  part  of 
the  left  side  as  to  cause  the  case  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  pleuritic  efiusion. 
This  was  the  case  with  a  patient  of  the  writer's,  a  woman,  in  whom  the 
gradual  but  at  last  enormous  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac  was  ascribed 
to  concomitant  pleural  efiusion  on  the  left  side.  Another  sign  of  pericardial 
effusion,  if  extensive,  is  bulging  of  the  prsBcordial  region  with  widening 
of  the  intercostal  spaces ;  and  occasionally  the  diaphragm  may  become  so 
depressed  that  the  epigastrium  bulges  forwards,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  is  displaced  downwards. 

Comparatively  small  quantities  of  fiuid  may  suffice  to  separate  the  heart 
from  the  chest  wall,  and  its  impulse  may  consequently  be  diminished  or  im- 
perceptible ;  but  this  sign  is  far  from  being  constant,  for  it  is  remarkable 
how  large  a  collection  of  fiuid  may  fill  the  back  of  the  pericardial  sac,  while 
the  heart  seems  to  fioat  up  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall.  Even  with 
extensive  effusion,  an  impulse  can  often  be  felt  in  the  fourth  interspace, 
slightly  external  to  the  line  of  the  natural  apex-beat. 

The  positive  value  of  the  physical  signs  above  enumerated  is  very  great ; 
friction-sound  is  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  of  lymph ;  and  increased  dul- 
ness upwards,  if  developed  during  an  attack  of  acute  illness,  proves  that 
liquid  has  been  poured  out  into  the  pericardial  sac.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  absence  of  a  pericardial  rub  can  be  regarded 
as  disproving  the  existence  of  acute  pericarditis  when  some  other  severe 
disease  is  present.  One  may  fail  to  discover  pericarditis  a  few  hours  before 
death  in  cases  of  double  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  yet  the  heart  may  be  found 
covered  with  recent  lymph. 

Symptoms. — ^These  vary  remarkably  in  different  cases ;  and  in  Bright's 
disease  pericarditis  is  often  altogether  latent.  Pain  in  the  cardiac  region 
and  in  the  epigastrium  may  be  most  intense  and  agonising,  and  may 
radiate  widely  over  the  chest,  and  down  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow ;  while 
pressure  over  the  heart  or  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  cause  the  greatest 
distress.  But  in  other  instances  the  patient  feels  no  pain,  nor  is  there  any 
tenderness.  It  was  maintained  by  Bouillaud  and  by  Addison  that  peri- 
carditis is  painful  only  when  it  is  associated  with  pleurisy,  the  pericardium 
itself  being  insensitive  both  in  health  and  disease ;  but  pleurisy  also  may 
exist  without  marked  pain. 

When  pericarditis  is  acute,  and  particularly  when  there  is  large  and 
rapid  effusion  of  fiuid,  there  is  much  dyspnoea;  the  patient  can  hardly 
speak  for  want  of  breath  and  tightness  of  the  chest;  his  features  are 
anxious  and  drawn  ]  his  nostrils  dilate  with  each  inspiration ;  he  generally 
sits  up  or  reclines  on  his  back,  with  his  head  raised ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
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that  when  copious  efifusion  has  occurred  he  sometimes  lies  by  choice  flat 
in  his  bed,  with  scarcely  a  pillow,  since  the  least  elevation  of  the  head 
produces  a  tendency  to  syncope.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  marked 
orthopnoea. 

The  heart's  action  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  quiet  or  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  attended  with  distressing  palpitation. 

The  pulse  in  acute  pericarditis  may  be  quite  unaffected.  Usually,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  frequent  than  normal,  and  in  acute  cases  with  large  effusioD 
becomes  irregular  or  intermittent. 

The  earlier  writers  mention  the  occasional  occurrence  of  violent  cerebral 
disturbances  in  acute  pericarditis.  Maniacal  delirium,  rapidly  fatal,  has 
sometimes  been  the  principal  symptom ;  and  the  case  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  cerebral  inflammation,  until  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  peri- 
cardium was  the  seat  of  disease.  But  similar  cerebral  symptoms  occm' 
in  acute  rheumatism,  independently  of  pericarditis,  when  the  temperature 
is  greatly  raised;  and  this  fact  renders  it  doubtful  whether,  when  peri- 
carditis is  present,  it  is  really  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  delirium. 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  choreic  movements  occasionally  observed 
in  pericarditis,  for  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between  rheumatism  and 
chorea.  Apoplectiform  stupor,  hemiplegia,  and  convulsive  attacks  may 
probably  be  traced  to  embolism  of  the  cerebral  vessels  from  endocarditis. 
All  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  appear  to  be  confined  to 
cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Dysphagia  has  been  described  in  cases  of  pericardial  effusion,  and  has 
been  referr^  to  the  pressure  on  the  oesophagus  by  the  sac  distended  with 
fluid.     Walshe  disputes  this  opinion,  and  refers  it  to  a  nervous  origin. 

Diagnosis, — This  is  by  no  means  always  easy.  A  to-and-fro  rub  u 
usually  unmistakable,  for  it  has  never  the  blowing  character  of  an  endo- 
cardial murmur,  and  its  rhythm  and  seat  are  characteristic.  But  a  soft  sys- 
tolic rub  may  resemble  some  kinds  of  valvular  or  functional  bruit ;  or  a 
pleural  friction-sound  may  acquire  a  cardiac  rh3rthm  if  its  seat  is  the  ant^or 
margin  of  the  left  lung. 

When  effusion  has  occiured  before  the  case  is  seen,  diagnosis  is  often 
difficult.  The  best  rule  is  to  map  out  the  limits  of  cardiac  dulness  on 
the  surface  of  the  chest,  when  its  shape  and  daily  progress  will  distinguish 
it  from  pleural  efiusion  or  mediastinal  tumour. 

Event. — It  is  rare  for  acute  pericarditis  to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  direct 
cause  of  death.  By  Louis  the  average  mortality  was  estimated  at  one  io 
six  cases ;  but  in  the  pericarditis  of  acute  rheumatism  the  immediate  danger 
is  far  less  than  this.  In  Bright's  disease,  death  often  follows  quickly  upon 
the  occurrence  of  pericarditis  as  a  complication.  Sometimes  fluid  efiiisioD 
accumulates  so  rapidly  as  directly  to  hamper  the  heart,  apparently  by 
interfering  with  its  diastole. 

In  favourable  cases  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  generally 
disappear  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  days ;  the  fluid  effusion  diminishes  by 
absorption,  and  if  the  corresponding  smiaces  of  the  heart  and  parietal 
pericardium  are  still  roughened  by  lymph,  a  rednz  friction-sound  may  be 
heard  on  auscultation.  After  a  time  the  lymph  is  ako  absorbed ;  but 
before  this  occurs  the  pericardial  surfaces  are  often  more  or  less  exten- 
sively glued  together  and  become  permanently  adherent.  There  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  such  adhesions  occur  in  every  case  of  pericarditis 
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in  which  lymph  has  been  effused.  Some  of  the  best  observers  think  so, 
but  the  fact  is  open  to  doubt. 

Adherent  pericardium, — The  physical  characters  of  pericardial  adhesions 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time,  they  are  reduced  to  a  mere  film  of  connective  tissue,  which  the 
fingers  can  tear  through  with  but  little  difficulty.  In  other  cases  they  are 
exceedingly  tough,  so  that  the  only  way  to  denude  the  heart  is  to  strip  off 
pericardium  and  adhesions  together  from  the  muscular  fibres.  Again,  they 
may  be  uniformly  of  great  thickness^  or  they  may  include  masses  of  altered 
lymph,  accumulated  in  certain  parts  of  the  pericardial  sac,  and  especially 
roiuid  -the  great  vessels.  Lastly,  the  lymph  may  in  course  of  time  undergo 
calcification,  and  thus  the  heart  be  enclosed  in  a  bony  case. 

This  condition  of  obliteration  of  the  pericardial  sac  by  adhesion  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  older  pathologists,  but  they  supposed  it  to  be  a 
congenital  defect.*  Since  its  real  nature  has  been  understood,  its  clinical 
importance  has  often  been  doubted.  Probably  this  depends  on  the  kind  of 
adhesions  :  if  thin  and  areolar  they  appear  not  to  hamper  the  heart's 
movements  in  any  way,  but  a  thick  mass  of  hard  fibrous  tissue  closely 
surrounding  the  organ  may  give  rise  to  serious  symptoms.  By  Hope  and 
others  it  was  maintained  that  an  adherent  pericardium  always  tended  to 
cause  hypertrophy  of  the  heart's  substance ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  If  one  or  more  of  the  chambers  is  h3rpertrophied  in  such 
a  case,  this  is  the  effect  of  some  previous  disease  or  of  a  coeidsting  valvular 
affection.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  thick  pericardial  adhesions  is 
often  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  ventricular  walls.  This  may  in  part 
be  the  result  of  the  myociuxlitis  which  often  accompanies  pericarditis  rather 
than  of  the  adhesions  themselves,  but  it  is  precisely  in  such  cases  that  an 
adherent  pericardium  most  often  gives  rise  to  sjrmptoms,  and  that  it  can  (if 
ever)  be  detected  by  physical  signs.! 

The  early  auscultators  attempted  to  diagnose  adherent  pericardium  by 
various  signs  which  were  long  ago  shown  to  be  fallacious.  One  of  these 
was  the  occurrence  of  systolic  depression  at  the  site  of  the  cardiac  impulse, 
while  one  or  two  intercostal  spaces  above  this  recede  at  the  same  time. 
Slight  retraction  of  the  spaces  close  to  the  sternum  during  the  systole  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  even  when  the  pericardium  is  healthy;  but  it 
appears  probable  that  obliteration  of  its  cavity  may  generally  be  inferred 
when  a  considerable  region  of  the  chest  wall  is  drawn  in.  Still,  however, 
we  may  doubt  whether  this  can  occiu*  without  the  pleura  over  the  heart 
being  adherent  and  the  left  lung  being  withdrawn  from  its  natural  position ; 
and  if  so,  it  might  perhaps  be  met  with  as  a  result  of  old  pleurisy  apart 
from  any  pericardial  adhesion. 

This  systolic  drawing-in  instead  of  impulse  was  first  carefully  investigated 
by  Skoda.  He  showed  that  it  dependJs  upon  the  natural  movement  of 
the  heart  in  systole  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  left  being  hindered. 
The  atmospheric  pressure  is  then  unsupported,  and  slight  depression  in 
the  fifth  space  ensues.  Probably  for  this  result  there  must  also  be  some 
adhesion  or  atrophy  preventing  the  ear-shaped  process  of  the  left  lung  from 
expanding  and  filling  the  space.     Another  cause  of  the  same  phenomenon 

*  The  pericardiam  is^  as  a  rare  anomaly,  congenitally  absent.  Dr  Mathew  Baillio 
described  Uiis  condition  in  the  first  volume  of  t£e  'Med.-Cbir.  Trans.'  See  also  his 
*  Morbid  Anatomy/  p.  18. 

t  See  the  bite  Dr  G.  H.  Barlow's  remarks  in  the  <  Ooy's  Hosp.  Reports '  for  1847,  and 
Dr  Wilks's  article  in  the  same  '  Reporto  '  for  1871. 
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is  dense  adherence  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  pericardium,  an 
between  the  parietal  pericardium  and  the  chest  wall  This  may  be  th 
result  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  but  is  more  likely  when  there  has  bee 
extensive  thickening  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  in  addition. 

Basal  adhesions  are  much  more  efifectual  in  producing  this  result  iha 
apical,  as  was  proved  by  Weiss  and  Friedreich. 

Some  observers  have  endeavoured  to  diagnose  pericardial  adhesion  frot 
the  fact  of  the  heart's  dulness  not  being  diminished  during  inspiration,  o 
from  the  position  of  the  organ  remaining  unaltered  when  the  patient  lies  oi 
different  sides  ;  but  these  signs  are  very  uncertain. 

The  clinical  effects  of  tightly  adherent  pericardium  are  most  marker 
while  the  heart  is  still  undergoing  growth.  Hence  it  is  of  much  more  prac 
tical  impoi*tance  in  children  than  in  adults.  Apart  from  the  physical  signi 
just  discussed,  the  want  of  development  of  the  heart  leads  to  weakness  (» 
the  circulation,  and  to  the  arterial  anaemia  and  venous  congestion  which  wc 
saw  to  be  the  ultimate  results  of  all  organic  cardiac  lesions  if  not  otherwise 
cut  short.  The  type  of  disease  is  mitral  rather  than  aortic,  and  there  it 
often  considerable  dropsy. 

Accordingly,  if  we  find  a  child  with  symptoms  of  chronic  cardiac  disease, 
but  no  murmur  to  be  heard,  and  particularly  if  he  has  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism, we  may  with  great  likelihood  diagnose  an  adherent  pericardium. 
Frequently  in  such  cases  there  is  valvular  disease  as  well,  and  the  pericardial 
adhesions  make  the  result  far  more  serious. 

Mediastinal  implication, — A  remarkable  pathological  condition  was  first 
recorded  by  Griesinger  in  1854,  in  which  not  only  is  the  pericardium 
found  adherent  and  enormously  thickened,  but  also  the  adjacent  anterior 
mediastinum,  forming  with  it  a  continuous  mass  of  indurated  fibrous 
tissue.  He  observed  in  this  case  the  "  pulsus  paradoxus,"  or  pfdsus  insptra- 
Hone  intermittens — an  irregulai*  and  frequently  an  intermittent  pulse  which 
becomes  imperceptible  with  each  inspiration.  Moreover^  the  distended 
jugular  veins,  instead  of  collapsing  as  usual  with  the  free  entry  of  Uood 
to  the  right  auricle  which  follows  the  expansion  of  the  thorax,  became 
fuller  with  each  inspiration,  apparently  from  the  dense  fibrous  adhesions 
of  the  mediastinum  dragging  upon  the  innominate  veins  and  superior  cava. 
Kussmaul  described  three  similar  cases  in  1873,  when  the  fact  had  been 
apparently  forgotten,  and  explained  the  diminution  and  cessation  of  the 
radial  piUse  as  due  to  stretching  and  thus  narrowing  of  the  aortic  arch 
by  the  same  adhesions.  Similar  cases  of  chronic  h3rpertrophic  pericarditis, 
with  the  same  intermission  of  the  radial  pulse  and  fulness  of  the  veins 
during  inspiration,  have  been  described  by  Traube,  Baumler,  and  oUier 
observers,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

MUktpots. — ^We  frequently  find  the  visceral  pericardium  thickened  and 
opaque  in  patches,  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the  right  ventricle  in  front  or 
of  the  left  behind,  or  on  the  auricles.  These  "  milkspots  "  or  "  corns,"  as 
they  have  been  termed,  are  not  adherent  to  the  parietal  layer,  and  are  not 
produced  by  acute  pericarditis.  They  are  the  result  of  friction,  and  are 
seen  most  often  on  an  hypertrophied  heart,  and  when  there  is  more  than 
usual  friction,  as  from  a  soldier's  old-fashioned  cross-belt.  They  are  pro- 
bably of  no  clinical  significance. 

Hydrqpericardium. — ^The  pericardium  may  be  distended  with  fluid  under 
two  conditions — excessive  inflammatory  exudation,  and  passive  efifusion  as 
part  of  general  dropsy.     In  the  latter  case  it  probably  is  seldom  recognised 
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dmiiig  life  and  seldom  gives  rise  to  serious  symptoms.  Moreover,  since 
large  pericardial  effusions  are  rare  except  in  cases  of  renal  dropsy,  it 
wiU  commonly  be  found  that  (as  in  hydrothorax)  the  effusion  is  not  pure 
«nmi,  bat  shows  by  the  presence  of  fibrin  that  the  process  is  active  as 
well  as  passive.  Accordingly,  we  may  regard  hydropericardium  as  usually 
the  result  of  inflammation,  and  not  of  mere  dropsy.  An  ounce  or  two  of 
dear  serom  is  often  found  in  cases  of  anaemia,  dropsy,  and  wasting  diseases, 
and  has  no  clinical  significance.  Beside  the  increased  area  of  pericardial 
dulness,  reaching  the  second  and  third  left  intercostal  spaces  and  having 
uncompressed  lung  at  the  back  of  the  chest,  it  has  been  observed  by 
Pn^essor  Baumler  that  when  the  sac  is  thus  full  of  liquid  efiusion,  the 
Donnal  respiratory  waves  of  blood-pressure  become  so  much  increased  as 
to  be  perceptible  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing  of  the  pulse. 

Wben  the  fluid  has  distended  the  sac,  the  normal  cardiac  dulness  is 
increased  as  in  dilatation  with  hjrpertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  increased 
upwards  and  to  the  left,  not  downwards,  except  in  the  last  stage  of  enormous 
aocumnlation.  It  is  then  that  orthopnoea,  stridor,  irregular  pulse,  and 
pnecordial  oppression  are  most  marked. 

Such  cases  appear  for  the  most  part  as  sequels  of  rheumatism  or 
Bright's  disease  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed  off,  and  then  the 
diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  particularly  if  the  case  has  been  watched  from  the 
banning.  If  seen  first  when  the  efiusion  is  already  extensive,  diagnosis 
is  more  difficult,  and  most  of  all  when  there  is  also  efiusion  in  the  left 
{deura. 

Treaimeni, — ^The  treatment  of  pericarditis,  according  to  modern  practice, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  very  inadequate  by  the  earlier  auscultators, 
who  sought  to  recognise  the  disease  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in 
order  to  combat  its  progress  by  antiphlogistic  measures.     It  is   most  in- 
structive  to   peruse   the  graphic  and  confident  description  by  a  writer  of 
literary  skill  like  Latham  ('  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  xii — xv)  of 
the  signs  of  acute  pericarditis,  of  the  bold  treatment  of  the  disease  by 
Ueeding  and  by  mercury,  and  of  its  rapid  subsidence  under  these  measures. 
At  the  present  time  few  would  regard  the  danger  as  imminent,  and  probably 
none  would   believe  that  the  classical  treatment  would   avert  it.     Yene- 
aection  is  now  rarely  employed  in  this  affection,  and  if  leeches  are  used 
it  is  only  with  the  object  of  relieving  distress  and  dyspnoea,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  undoubted  value.     Mercurials   are  scarcely  ever  pre- 
scribed:   the  influence  of  mercury  on  inflammation  is  denied  by  many 
of  the  most  competent  observers,  and  pericarditis  offers  little  opportunity 
for  testing  its  value,  since  the  natural  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly 
in  different  cases.     The  therapeutical  measures  which  we  now  adopt  are  as 
follows  : — ^The  patient  is  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  bed ;  the  precordial 
regi<m  is  covered  with  a  poultice,  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool,  or  a  hot 
fl^mel ;  light  fluid  nourishment  is  given,  Tvith  a  saline  or  effervescing  mixture, 
and  opium  or  chloral  or  henbane  is  prescribed  for  pain  and  restlessness. 

Nevertheless,  not  only  may  a  few  leeches  applied  ovet  the  sternum  in 
the  early  stage  of  pericarditis  relieve  distress  and  perhaps  limit  the  inflam- 
Biation,  but^  when  there  are  symptoms  of  embarrassed  circulation  with 
(^opnoea  and  distress,  an  irregular  pulse,  arterial  anaemia,  and  venous  con- 
gestion, the  abstraction  of  foiu*  or  five  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  is 
found  in   some   cases   to  give  remarkable  relief,  and   probably  is  never 
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injurious.     But  the  remedy  is  used  to  meet  a  special  complication,  and  no 
with  the  intention  of  curing  the  disease. 

Some  physicians  apply  a  blister  as  soon  as  a  pericardial  ruV  is  audible 
But  beside  the  practical  inconvenience  of  this  treatment,  its  benefit  is  men 
than  doubtful,  and  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  blisters  should,  if  possible,  b 
avoided.  To  relieve  pain  and  quiet  the  heart's  action,  Dr  Baumler,  Iron 
experience  in  his  own  case,  much  prefers  the  application  of  a  bladder  of  ice 

When,  however,  large  effusion  has  taken  place,  a  blister,  quickly  followed 
by  a  poultice  so  as  to  promote  free  effusion  of  serum,  is  undoubtedly  efficieni 
in  hastening  absorption ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  followed  by  a  rapid  dimi^ 
iiution  of  the  dulness  which  for  several  days  before  had  remained  mucli 
more  extensive  than  natural.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  frequently  given,  will 
the  hope  of  favouring  absorption,  and  its  efficacy  in  some  allied  affections  ii 
perhaps  sufficient  ground  for  employing  it  as  a  diuretic. 

The  efficacy  of  a  blister  was  well  shown  in  two  cases  under  the  writer's 
care.  One  was  a  boy  of  seven  or  eighty  with  such  urgent  symptoms  of 
distress  from  distension  of  the  pericardium  in  rheumatism  that  it  was 
intended  to  tap  him.  By  the  prudent  advice  of  a  senior  colleague  a  large 
blister  was  first  tried,  and  (when  that  did  not  rise  satisfactorily)  blistering 
fluid  with  a  large  poultice  afterwards,  and  complete  success  followed.  The 
other  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  who  had  a  (rheumatic  ?)  pericardial  rub  with  no 
symptoms  whatever.  She  was  therefore  left  without  treatment  for  a  week 
without  the  least  change  in  the  physical  signs.  A  blister  was  then  applied, 
and  the  rub  disappeared  in  twenty-foiu*  hoiu'S. 

Paracentesis, — When  urgent  dyspnoea  and  threatening  suffocation  arise 
from  the  presence  of  large  effusion,  the  operation  of  tapping  the  peiicaidiam 
should  be  considered;  its  performance  is  justified  by  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  or  by  the  failure  of  a  large  blister  to  relieve.  This  operatioD 
was  suggested  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  Riolanus,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  practised  by  Bomero,  of  Barcelona,  in  1819,  and  with 
success  (quoted  as  the  first  of  fifty  cases,  in  a  dissertation  on  "  Paracentesis 
Pericardii,"  by  Hindenlang,  1879).  Aran  injected  iodine  into  the  pericardial 
sac  after  removing  about  two  pints  of  fluid,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

A  hypodermic  syringe  may  first  be  inserted  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  A  slight  incision  is  then  made,  and  the  trocs^  is  passed  gentiy 
into  the  fourth  or  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  about  an  inch  away  from  the 
sternum  so  as  not  to  wound  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

The  operation  has  now  been  periormed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  make  it  trustworthy ;  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  pericardium 
is  found  after  death  enormously  distended  with  pus,  we  regret  that  para- 
centesis had  not  been  carried  out  One  of  the  most  successful  cases  of 
paracentesis  pericardii  was  published  by  Dr  Samuel  West  The  pi^ent 
was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  suffering  from  increasing  dyspnoea  for 
three  weeks  before  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital 
The  physical  signs  led  to  the  belief  that  a  large  pericardial  efifusion 
existed,  and  he  was  accordingly  tapped.  Fourteen  ounces  of  pus  were  with- 
drawn. In  a  few  days  the  same  amount  was  again  taken  away ;  but  the 
fluid  still  re-forming,  an  incision  was  made  into  the  sac  through  the  fifth 
interspace  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.  Two  quarts  of  purulent  fluid  were 
thus  removed,  and  the  patient  gradually  but  completely  recovered  C  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ixvi). 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS, 
INCLUDING  ANEURYSMS  AND  OTHER  THORACIC   TUMOURS 

'Aprripiae  dvaffffttaOtifftic,  t6  trdOoe  Avtdpvtrfia  KoXtXrai iiaytvuaKirat  dk  rd 
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Aortic  Ankurysm — Definition  of  the  term — FarieHes — Anatomy — Origin — 
Symptoms — of  aneurysm  of  (he  ascending  aorta — of  the  arch — of  the  de- 
scending aorta — treatment — Abdominal  aneurysms — origin — diagnosis — 
ireaiment — Dissecting  aneurysms — Statistics  of  aortic  aneurysm. 

Intrathoracic  Tumours — of  the  mediasHnvm — of  the  lung. 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism — Causes  of  coagtdoHon — Effects — Pulmonary 
embolism — Fibrinous  infa/rction — Cases  of  recovery. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre — History — Etiology — Symptoms — Pathology — Event 
— Treatment. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  the  thoracic  organs  are  placed 
render  the  detection  of  tumours  within  the  chest  more  <Ufficult  and  less 
certain  than  in  either  of  the  other  great  cavities  of  the  body.  For  the  walls 
of  the  thorax  being  formed  by  a  bony  cage,  a  tumour  cannot  be  felt  through 
them  in  the  same  way  as  through  the  yielding  abdominal  parietes.  And 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  being  largely  constituted  of  the  soft  and  yielding 
longs,  the  effects  of  pressure  are  not,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
perceptible  while  a  tumour  is  still  small ;  and  they  may  be  absent  long  after 
it  has  attained  a  large  size.  These  reasons  explain  the  fact  that  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  carry  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  beyond  that  of  "  intra- 
thoracic tumour,"  using  this  term  in  its  widest  sense,  to  include  aneurysms 
as  well  as  new  growths ;  and  they  justify,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  the 
collocation  of  aneurysms  and  new  growths  in  the  present  chapter.  It  will 
be. convenient  also  to  treat  in  this  place  of  vascular  bronchocele,  and  of  the 
pathological  conditions  of  intra-vascular  clotting  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
internal  medicine. 

Intrathoracic  Aneurysms. — ^An  aneurysm^  may  be  defined  as  a  circum- 
scribed tumour  containing  fluid  or  solid  blood,  communicating  directly  with 
the  canal  of  an  artery  and  limited  by  the  tunic  which  is  called  the  sac.  It 
has  long  been  questioned  among  authors  whether  the  term  should  include 
cases  in  which  the  whole  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  dilated,  and  whether  in  the 
more  circumscribed  form  it  should  have  any  reference  to  the  number  of 

*  Aneurysm  {&vivpvapa,  from  dvivpitvia,  to  widen  out,  to  dilate)  it  a  term  used  by 
Galen  and  Panlns  iBgineta  to  denote  what  we  should  now  call  a  traumatic,  false  or  secondary 
aneurysm.  Its  Latin  equivalent  is  dilaiaiio,  and  it  was  aj^lied  by  Corvisart  to  dilatation 
of  part  or  the  whole  of  a  chamber  of  the  heart.  The  word  occurs  in  its  modem  restricted 
application  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Cook's  '  Marrow  of  Chirurgery/  1676 ; 
Sahmon's  <Ars  Chirurg^ca,'  1699;  Blancard's  'Lexicon  Medicum/  1702);  but  aortic 
mneorysmt  were  first  investigated  by  Morgagni  and  Valsalva.— JV.  An^vrisme. 
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arterial  coats  involved.  As  regards  the  former  question,  the  terms  aneurysr^ 
and  dilatation  are  used  as  expressions  of  degree ;  a  mere  bulging  of  one  side 
of  the  aorta  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  dilatation,  whereas  a  general  dilatation 
of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel,  if  limited  in  length,  would  be 
called  a  fudform  aneurysm.  Not  infrequently  one  side  of  the  aorta  may  be 
so  much  enlarged  as  to  produce  S3rmptoms  by  pressure  on  neighbouring 
parts,  and  then  the  term  "aneurysmal  dilatation "  is  often  used.  It  is 
justified  by  its  practical  and  clinical  significance,  since  it  applies  to  a  case 
where  the  symptoms  are  referable  both  to  the  impeded  circulation  doe  to 
dilatation,  and  also  the  mechanical  pressiu*e  of  a  circumscribed  aneurysm. 
When  wl3  speak  of  "  aneurysm  "  without  qualification,  we  imply  the  existence 
of  a  circumscribed  swelling  of  the  sacculated  kind,  commimicating  with  the 
vessel  by  a  comparatively,  narrow  aperture. 

The  division  of  sacculated  aneurysm  into  two  kinds,  true  and  fcdse^ 
according  to  the  number  and  nature  of  its  coats,  is  useless,  not  only  because 
the  terms  have  been  used  in  opposite  senses,  but  also  because  the  same 
aneurysm  may  in  the  course  of  time  vary  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
these  tunics.     Scarpa,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  original  writers  on  the 
subject,  ascertained  the  fact  that  in  most  saccular  aneurysms  some  of  the 
coats  are  wanting ;  and  he  called  these  "  true,"  in  distinction  from  mere 
dilatations  of  an  artery  with  all  its  tunics  complete,  or  "  false  "  aneuiysms. 
Subsequent  writers  used  the  terms  true  and  false  as  indicative  of  the  per- 
fection or  absence  of  some  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.     It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  these  terms,  or  to  use  the  word  false  as  synonymous  with 
diffused — that  is,  to  denote  the  case  of  an  artery  in  which  the  blood  has 
burst  through  the  real  coats,  and  becoming  eJQfused  in  the  tissues  around, 
has  formed  out  of  them  a  pulsating  swelling  with  new  walls. 

Anatomy, — ^Probably  most  aneurysms  arise  from  a  morbid  softening  of 
the  inner  coat,  whereby  a  bulging  occiu*s  which  pushes  the  middle  and  outer 
tunics  before  it.  Before  the  aneurysm  has  reached  a  large  size,  it  is  found 
that  the  inner  coat  has  become  much  attenuated  or  in  parts  atrophied. 
It  may  be  sometimes  seen  over  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface^  and  continuous 
with  that  of  the  artery  ;  in  other  cases  it  ceases  abruptly  at  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  or  only  patches  and  shreds  of  it  are  discoverable  over  other  parts  of  the 
interior.  Frequently  we  find  the  whole  inner  coat  smooth,  but  it  differs 
from  its  original  condition ;  the  endothelium  is  absent,  and  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  coats  below.  While  the  internal  and  middle  tunics  are 
thinned  or  destroyed,  the  outer  one  becomes  much  thickened,  and  in  many 
cases  constitutes  the  real  sac  of  the  aneurysm. 

In  the  fudform  aneiu*ysm  with  smooth  walls  there  is  no  tendency  for 
the  blood  to  coagulate,  but  in  the  circumscribed  or  saccular  form,  widi  its 
narrow  orifice  and  roughened  interior,  coagulation  is  ever  ready  to  occur. 
This  is  promoted  by  the  sluggish  motion  of  the  blood  within  it.  When 
these  more  circumscribed  aneurysms  are  examined,  the  interior  of  the  sac 
is  seen  to  be  filled  wholly  or  partially  with  fibrin :  this  is  arranged  in 
concentric  layers, — ^the  outer  thin,  hard,  pale,  and  adherent  to  the  arterial 
coats ;  whilst  the  inner  are  thicker  softer,  and  darker.  This  shows  that  the 
deposition  has  taken  place  from  the  coagulation  of  blood,  and  not  from  any 
exudation  from  the  walls  of  the  sac.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  vascular 
connection  between  the  sac  and  the  fibrous  clot.  The  mode  in  which  this 
lamination  of  fibrin  occurs  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained :  in  the  cases  of 
rapid  cure  by  pressure  the  sac  is  merely  filled  ^vith  a  uniform  coagulum  ; 
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hence  we  learn  that  the  sac  need  not  be  filled  layer  by  layer.     Lamination 
appears  to  take  place  in  the  coagulum  afterwards. 

Etiology, — ^Aneurysms  arise  from  special  and  definite  causes,  and  are  not 
merely  due  to  the  general  degenerative  changes  found  in  the  arteries  as 
part  of  senile  decay ;  for  though  scarcely  ever  seen  under  the  age  of  twenty 
they  are  occasionally  met  with  in  young  men,  and  are  clinically  almost  as 
rare  in  old  age  as  in  youth.  They  are  by  far  most  common  in  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  are  very  rare  in  women. 

The  process  which  sets  up  an  aneurysm  is  a  true  arteritis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  deepest  part  of  the  intima,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  endothelium,  which  is  always  superficial.  Arteritis 
involves  the  middle  coat,  and  then  ruptures  the  endothelium,  forming  what 
used  to  be  called  an  "  atheromatous  ulcer."  The  first  histological  products 
are  leucocjrtes,  then  fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration  follows,  producing  a 
"  branny  "  detritus  (aiheroma).  (See  Dr  Moxon's  paper  in  the  1 6th  volume  of 
the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,*  Third  Series.)  Whether  the  term  atheroma 
be  used  or  YirchoVs  term  Arteritis  deformans,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  process  is  one  of  chronic  inflammation  followed  by  degeneration, 
not  of  primary  fatty  or  calcareous  transformation. 

The  origin  of  this  arterial  inflammation  is  to  be  sought  first  in  the  wear 
and  tear,  the  strain  on  the  arteries  which  is  caused  partly  by  mechanical 
stretching,  particularly  in  the  artery  of  the  ham,  in  the  subclavian  and 
innominate,  and  partly  by  varying  and  excessive  internal  blood-pressure. 
Thus  it  may  occur  early  in  life  as  the  result  of  excessive  stretching  of  the 
arteries  in  walking  or  climbing,  or  in  lifting  weights,  or  in  rowing;  or 
as  the  result  of  great  efibrts  made  with  the  breath  held,  the  thorax  fixed, 
and  the  muscles  contracting  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  former 
cases  will  more  afiect  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  the  latter  the  aorta. 

Again,  the  same  increased  internal  strain  from  high  blood-pressure 
may  be  produced  by  the  imperfectly  known  conditions  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease — ^not  the  arterio-capiUary  fibrosis  which  aflects  the  smaller  vessels, 
but  the  high  tension  which  accompanies  this  change,  and  produces  its 
effects  on  the  aorta  and  its  primary  branches.  Thus,  atheromatous  arteritis 
becomes  connected  with  gout,  with  plumbism  and  alcoholic  intemperance, 
and  with  chronic  aortic  and  mitral  stenosis.  We  cannot  say  that  atheroma, 
still  less  that  aneurysm,  is  the  result  of  Bright^s  disease ;  but  all  these 
morbid  conditions  are  found  together,  and  have  more  than  an  accidental 
connection. 

Lastly,  atheroma  appears  as  a  purely  senile  change  due  to  the  normal 
and  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the  circulation. 

As  in  other  cases,  we  must  consider  the  tissues  as  well  as  the  irritant. 
The  amount  of  strain  which  sets  up  extensive  atheroma  in  one  man  has  no  such 
effect  in  another ;  thus  we  must  regard  aneurysm  from  the  point  of  view 
of  vulnerability  of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  probably  often  hereditary. 

A  sudden  strain  or  violent  exertion  may  be  the  direct  precursor  of  aneu- 
rysm, either  by  producing  an  actual  rupture  of  the  coats  or  by  setting  up  an 
mflammatory  process.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  thoracic  aorta  is 
very  liable  to  be  affected  in  those  who  take  violent  exercise,  especially  in 
those  who  use  their  arms  in  rowing.  In  such  persons  the  vessels  become 
much  altered  in  configuration,  the  coats  thickened,  and  the  interior  athero- 
matous ;  thus  aneurysmal  sacs  are  liable  to  occur.  The  aortic  valves  also 
are  apt  to  be  affected  under  the  same  conditions.     These  are  the  causes  which 
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are  supposed  to  be  especially  in  operation  in  soldiers,  who  are  found  to  l>e 
very  liable  to  aneurysm ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  <irill 
and  other  exercises,  syphilis  may  have  a  share  in  their  production. 

That  violent  exertion  is  productive  of  aneurysm  is  shown  in  the  greater 
liability  of  men  than  women  to  the  disease  ;  also  by  the  labouring  clames  bein^ 
most  obnoxious  to  it,  particularly  soldiers,  sailors,  porters,  and  others  wrho 
work  hard  with  their  arms.  Probably  lead-poiBomag  may  be  an  occasional 
cause,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  workers  in  this  metal  not  only  safier 
from  gout,  but  from  the  diseas.es  which  so  often  accompany  gout^  as  granolar 
kidney  and  diseased  blood-vessels ;  consequently  they  have  been  found  to 
suffer  not  infrequently  from  aneurysms. 

That  syphilis  may  be  a  cause  of  aneurysm  had  been  conjectured,  and 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt  from  careful  observation  in  all  countries  thai 
this  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  antecedent.  It  seems  not  to  {nroduce 
atheromatous  arteritis,  but  a  more  patchy  and  more  softening  form  of 
inflammation  which  leads  to  aneurysm  without  extensive  deformity  and 
thickening  elsewhere.  It  is  analogous  to  but  not  identical  with  the  endar- 
teritis obliterans  described  as  affecting  the  cerebral  vessels  (vol.  i,  p.  556). 

In  the  smaller  arteries  aneurysms  have  been  demonstrated  to  arise  in 
connection  with  the  acute  softening  arteritis  produced  by  a  septic  embolism. 
In  a  case  under  the  writer's  care  in  1883,  ulcerative  endocarditis  was  seen 
to  produce  first  embolism  and  then  aneurysms  of  the  radial  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries  successively.  The  patient  was  a  young  and  otherwise  healthy 
man,  and  he  recovered  of  the  acute  disease,  having  only  a  well-compensated 
imperfect  aortic  valve.  Each  aneurysm  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  marble.  (See 
Messrs.  Langton  and  Bowlby's  important  paper,  *Med.-Chir.  Trans./  1887.) 

Symptoms. — ^Dilatation  or  fusiform  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta  is  the 
result  of  atheroma,  and  leads  to  loss  of  elasticity  in  this  part  of  the  vascular 
system ;  the  pulse  is  not  sustained  in  diastole,  and  the  shock  on  the  smaller 
arteries  is  greater.  Moreover,  the  same  atheroma  frequently  befalls  the  aortic 
orifice,  leading  to  valvular  disease.  Clinically  this  form  of  "  aneurysm  "  is 
quite  distinct  from  saccular  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  although  anatomicaUy 
they  are,  as  we  should  expect,  often  found  together.  The  sjnnptoms  (rf 
saccular  aneurysm  depend  upon  its  size  and  position,  and,  as  already  stated, 
connect  it  clinically  with  a  new  growth  within  the  thorax. 

Thoracic  Aneurysm. — It  is  convenient  to  treat  of  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal aneurysms  separately,  and  to  divide  the  former  into  those  of  the 
ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

(1)  Aneurysms  of  the  ascending  aorta  are  strikingly  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  arch  on  account  of  their  tending  towards  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  therefore  not  implicating  the  important  structures  which  aneurysm 
of  the  transverse  and  descending  aorta  must  do. 

(a)  If  the  aneurysm  form  a  pouch  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  the  valves 
become  involved,  their  closure  may  be  prevented,  a  diastolic  bruit  be  produced, 
and  all  the  other  signs  and  sjrmptoms  dependent  upon  r^urgitation  follow. 
These  may  indeed  be  the  only  sjrmptoms,  and  none  exist  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  an  aneiu*ysm.  The  sac  never  grpws  to  a  great  size ;  it  usually 
bursts  into  the  pericwlium,  and  thus  causes  instant  death. 

(/3)  When  the  aneurysm  is  higher  up,  it  will  continue  to  increase,  some- 
times without  much  inconvenience,  until  its  presence  is  apparent  by  a 
pulsating  swelling  or  projection  of  the  chest.     Very  often  previous  to  its 
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appearance  pains  in  the  chest  have  been  experienced,  but  not  always  of  a 
severe  character.  When  it  has  come  forward,  it  may  be  recognised  as  a  bulging 
of  the  chest  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  usually  in  the  second  space. 
When  the  hand  is  placed  over  it  a  distinct  pulsation  is  felt;  this  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  the  other  hand 
over  the  apex.     Sometimes  the  touch  detects  a  thrill  or  fr^missemefni. 

If  the  swelling  should  project  so  as  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  a 
distinct  expansion  is  experienced.  This  expansive  character  of  the  swelling 
is  the  most  important  and  distinctive  sign  of  an  aneurysm.  Without  it 
there  is  little  certainty  of  its  nature,  for  a  pulsating  tumour  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  growth  situated  over  an  artery,  and  if  a  bruit  is  present  it  may 
be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  vessel  \  but  no  dilatation  would  be  felt  by 
the  hand  which  grasps  the  swelling.  The  expansion  may  sometimes  be 
well  shown  by  covering  the  swelling  with  a  piece  of  plaster  in  which  a 
slit  has  been  cut;  if  this  be  narrowly  watched  the  slit  will  be  seen  to 
widen  at  every  beat  of  the  sac.  If  in  the  early  stages  a  pulsation  is  felt, 
but  not  seen  while  looking  directly  at  the  chest,  it  may  often  be  clearly 
observed  by  placing  the  eye  on  a  plane  with  the  patient's  chest,  either  by 
looking  over  his  shoulder  when  he  is  in  the  erect  posture,  or  by  stooping 
to  a  level  with  his  body  when  ho  is  supine.  Or  the  stethoscope  may  be  placed 
on  the  spot  as  a  lever,  and  the  pulsations  recognised  as  they  are  magnified 
at  its  distal  extremity. 

On  applying  the  ear  a  distinct  throb  or  jar  is  communicated  to  the  ear, 
and  sometimes  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
always  the  case,  for  it  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  sac  to  the  vessel,  and 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  constricted  opening,  through  which  the  blood 
passes  into  a  larger  space  beyond.  It  is  very  rare  to  hear  a  diastolic  bruit ; 
if  it  exists,  it  must  depend  upon  some  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstance, 
or  may  be  a  transmitted  cardiac  murmur  from  aortic  regurgitation.  As  a 
rule  the  second  sound  is  not  only  clear,  but  accentuated. 

The  heart  is  not  usually  enlarged  from  saccular  aneurysm  of  the  aorta ; 
it  is  only  when  an  aneurysm  exists  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  aorta 
that  enlargement  occurs,  as  in  primary  disease  of  the  valves.  The  apex- 
beat  is,  however,  often  found  somewhat  lower  than  natural,  owing  to  the 
direct  downward  pressure  of  a  large  aneurysm.  Occasionally  the  tumour 
presses  upon  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  then  some  enlargement  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck  may  be  observed,  or  the  surface  of  the  chest  may  be  seen 
covered  with  distended  veins.  In  some  remarkable  cases  a  communication 
has  been  formed  between  an  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  the 
superior  vena  cava,  in  others  between  the  aneurysm  and  the  pulmonary 
artery.  If  large,  the  sac  may  press  upon  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  and 
impede  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lung.  Sibilus  and  rhonchus  might 
thus  be  produced,  and  if  ulceration  took  place  into  the  bronchus,  haemoptysis. 
If  the  aneurysm  approach  the  axilla,  the  subclavian  vein  may  be  involved, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  so  as  to  cause  swelling  and  pain  of 
the  arm.  Most  frequently,  however,  aneurysms  of  the  ascending  aorta  push 
forward,  and  absorbing  the  ribs  or  passing  through  the  sternum,  project 
outside  of  the  thorax  as  circumscribed  tumours — sometimes  of  a  very  lai'ge 
size  and  irregularly  bossed;  often  of  the  size  and  rounded  form  of  an 
orange.  The  skin  may  become  thin  and  red,  but  the  aneurysm  very  rarely 
bursts  externally.  When  this  is  threatened,  blebs  form  with  thin  san- 
guineous contents,  the  surface  becomes  discoloured,  and  at  last  a  raw  surface 
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is  formed,  which  from  time  to  time  exudes  blood.  Even  then,  however, 
the  elastic  coriiun  long  resists  pressure,  and  after  alarming  haemorrhage  hat 
again  and  again  been  stanched,  the  sac  usually  bursts  inwards. 

The  percussion-note  over  an  aneurysm  is  of  course  dull,  the  extent 
varying  with  its  size  and  forward  growth. 

(2)  In  aneurysm  of  the  tramverse  arch  of  the  aorta  the  symptoms  are  mcwre 
numerous  and  varied  than  those  of  the  ascending  part,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
many  other  structures  being  implicated.  An  aneurysm  at  this  part  produces 
all  the  mechanical  effects  of  a  tumour.  Hence  new  growths  and  aneurysms 
are  constantly  mistaken  for  one  another,  for  if  the  latter  be  deep-seated 
pulsation  may  be  altogether  wanting.  If  we  consider  the  close  packing 
together  of  the  aorta,  trachea,  bronchi,  oesophagus,  pneumogastric,  recurrent 
laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  it  is  evident  that  any  tumour  like  an 
aneurysm  forming  amongst  them  must  interfere  with  some  of  these 
structures.  The  vertebrae  may  be  eaten  away ;  or  the  pulmonary  arteiy 
may  be  pressed  upon  and  even  opened.  The  parts  usually  involved,  how- 
ever, are  the  trachea  and  bronchus.  These  being  for  some  time  pressed 
upon,  subsequently  ulcerate  until  the  mucous  membrane  is  reached  and 
an  oozing  of  blood  takes  place.  If  the  aneurysm  contain  much  fibrin, 
and  the  solid  portion  be  in  contact  with  the  air-passages,  this  oozing 
of  blood  or  occasional  haemoptysis  may  continue  for  a  long  time,  for  weela 
or  months,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  for  years.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  the  blood  breaks  through  in  large  quantities,  and  causes  imme- 
diate death  by  stifling  or  by  syncope. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  aneurysm  of  the  arch  is  at  the  origin  of  the  inno- 
minate artery,  and  this  vessel  is  often  dilated  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  sac. 

If  the  aneurysm  form  in  the  transverse  aorta  behind  the  sternum,  it 
will  probably  soon  show  itself  on  the  left  side  as  a  pulsating  tumour  about 
the  second  left  costal  cartilage.  If  there  have  been  no  symptoms,  liiis, 
when  first  observed,  may  be  mistaken  for  the  left  auricle.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta,  it  may  be  seen  and  felt  to  pulsate, 
and  occasionally  a  bruit  is  heard. 

Should  the  aneurysm  grow  downwards  beneath  the  arch  no  external 
signs  of  it  are  apparent,  and  the  symptoms  are  all  due  to  its  pressure  on 
the  parts  which  surround  it. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  symptoms  is  dyspnoea.  This  may  arise 
either  from  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchus,  or  from  implication  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves.  In  the  former  case  there  is  evidence  of  the  pressure  by 
sibilus,  and  by  mucous  expectoration  tinged  with  blood  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  917). 
In  other  cases  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  larjnix  or 
its  vocal  cords.  It  is  usually  the  left  vagus  which  is  involved,  and  it  is  some- 
times found  after  death  closely  incorporated  with  the  coats  of  the  sac,  and 
perhaps  much  thinned.  Under  these  circumstances  the  muscles  of  the  laiynx, 
especially  the  posterior  crico-arytsenoid,  are  much  atrophied.  The  sympt<»ns 
due  to  pressure  on  the  nerve  generally  differ  from  those  caused  by  direct 
pressure  on  the  air-passages,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being  paroxysmal  and 
the  cough  peculiar.  It  is  like  that  of  a  croupy  child,  ringing  or  brassy,  and 
in  the  intervals  the  breathing  may  be  free  and  natural.  If  tiie  laryngoscope 
be  used,  it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  vocal  cords,  generally  the  left»  is 
paralysed  and  motionless ;  and  sometimes,  although  only  one  nerve  is  in- 
vo1v€k],  both  cords  become  paralysed,  causing  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  threatening  suffocation  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  871).    It  must  be  remembered  that 
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daring  the  act  of  breathing  the  larynx  is  actively  opened  to  let  in  air,  and 
therefore  if  the  muscles  be  paralysed  it  would  close  during  inspiration.* 

Pressure  on  the  oesophagus  may  occasionally  cause  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing; but  more  frequently  pressure  on  the  vagus  or  pulmonary  plexus 
may  set  up  an  insidious  form  of  pnev/monia.  Frequently  after  sibilus 
has  been  heard,  febrile  symptoms  ensue,  and  it  is  found  that  one  lung 
is  becoming  solidified.  After  death,  the  hmg  is  then  found  to  be  hepatised 
or  in  a  state  of  purulent  infiltration,  probably,  as  Sir  William  Gull  and 
Dr  Budd  long  ago  supposed,  by  implication  of  the  trophic  nerves  of  the  lung. 

Pressure  on  the  sjrmpathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  may  afiect  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  its  paralysis  causing  myosis,  or  contraction  of  the  pupil,  in  the  same 
way  as  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  causes  dilatation.  The  pupils  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  carefully  examined  in  cases  of  suspected  aneiu^ysm.  The 
left  is  the  more  often  found  contracted. 

Sweating  on  the  same  side  as  the  contracted  pupil  has  been  recorded  in 
cases  of  aneurysm  by  Professor  G^irdner  (*Edin.  Med.  Joum.,*  1856),  and 
also  by  Dr  BramweU  (ibid,,  1878) ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  hyperidrosis 
had  preceded  the  sjrmptoms  of  aneiuysm  by  years,  aud  in  cases  of  undoubted 
injury  to  the  cervical  sympathetic,  as  well  as  of  its  experimental  division  in 
animals,  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  checked,  not  increased,  on  the  affected 
side  (cf.  *  Joum.  of  Physiology,'  vol.  viii,  p.  26). 

As  regards  jmin,  this  varies  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  rule  it  is 
a  pain  in  the  chest  or  down  the  arms  which  first  brings  the  patient  to  the 
physician.  This  in  course  of  time  may  become  very  acute,  and  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  actual  weakness  of  the  arm.  The  pain  may  have  its 
origin  in  the  aorta,  and  so,  through  the  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves,  is 
at  last  referred  to  various  parts  of  the  chest  and  upper  extremities.  If  the 
aneurysm  be  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  it  may  erode  the  spine, 
and  so  immediately  involve  the  nerves  passing  to  and  from  it. 

It  is  veiy  rare  for  aneurysm  to  run  its  course  without  pain,  and  in 
these  rare  cases  it  is  most  apt  to  appear  early  as  a  pulsating  tumour. 

Another  important  indication  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurysm  may  some- 
times be  found  in  the  jpulsey  and  especially  in  one  pulse  being  smaller  than 
the  other.  This  may  arise  from  three  causes :  the  subclavian  artery  may 
be  compressed  by  the  sac  from  without ;  or  it  may  come  off  from  the  sac 
and  its  mouth  be  closed  by  fibrin  ;  or,  more  frequently,  the  artery  is  open, 
but  the  aneurysm,  being  deficient  in  the  normal  tension  of  the  aorta, 
fails  to  produce  due  pulsation  in  the  vessels  coming  off  from  it.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  blood  is  delivered  by  the  ventricle  to  the 
aorta^  the  elasticity  of  the  latter  does  not  prevent  each  shock  being  felt 
in  the  distant  arteries ;  but  if  the  aorta  were  converted  into  a  large  sac 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  would  be  lost  in  this  space,  and  the  blood  would 
flow  out  through  the  efferent  vessels  in  a  continuous  stream.  A  case  once 
in  Guy's  Hospital  exemplified  this :  the  pulses  at  the  wrists  became 
quite  imperceptible,  but  the  warmth  of  the  hands  and  their  vascularity 
showed  that  the  blood  flowed  into  them  as  before.  It  is  the  exception, 
however,  for  the  pulse,  as  in  this  instance,  to  cease  completely ;  more  usually 
that  in  one  wrist  becomes  more  feeble  than  that  in  the  other.  If  the 
aneurysm  should  involve  the  innominate,  the  right  radial  pulse  would  be 
enfeebled ;  if  the  left  subclavian,  the  left.  The  sphygmograph  is  found  useful 

*  On  this  subject  see,  howeyer,  Dr  Bristowe's  remarks  in  the  8rd  volume  of  the  '  St 
Thomas's  Hospital  Reports '  (1872). 
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in  demonstrating  on  paper  the  difTerence  between  the  perfect  pulse  of  one 
wrist  with  all  its  parts,  and  the  imperfect  tracing  of  the  other. 

Retardation  of  the  left  radial  pulse  or  in  the  left  radial  and  carotid, 
compared  with  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  neck,  may  sometiines 
help  to  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch  between  the 
innominata  and  left  carotid. 

(3)  Aneurysms  of  the  third  part  of  the  arch  and  descending  (haraeie  aorta 
may  be  taken  together.  They  soon  involve  the  bones  of  the  spine,  which 
they  erode,  and  expose  the  spinal  nerves.  Pain,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  symptoms,  and  may  be  the  earliest.  It  is  often  very  defined  in 
the  course  of  a  particular  intercostal  nerve,  and  so  the  seat  of  the  disease 
may  be  accurately  determined.  A  descending  thoracic  aneurysm  may  also 
involve  the  lung,  or  press  upon  a  bronchus,  or  compress  the  oesophagus. 
It  may  make  its  way  backwards,  and  involving  the  ribs  be  felt  at  the  back ; 
it  may  even  enter  the  vertebral  canal,  and  compressing  the  cord  produce 
paraplegia  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  473).  In  the  former  case  the  pulsating  tumour 
may  be  felt  and  seen,  and  a  bruit  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  recognition  of  a  thoracic  aneurysm  is  sometimes  easy 
and  obvious,  sometimes  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

When  a  pulsating  tumour  can  be  seen  and  felt,  it  can  only  be  an  aneu- 
rysm, or  an  abscess  or  tumour  which  receives  an  impulse  from  the  hearty 
or  which  is  extremely  vascular.  With  care  it  is  almost  always  possible  to 
discriminate  between  these  possibilities. 

When  no  tumour  or  expansion  or  even  pulsation  can  be  discovered,  we 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  sjrmptoms  of  pressure  above  detailed.  Of  all 
of  them  pain  is  the  most  constant,  and  should  never  be  carelessly  put  down 
to  "  neuralgia,"  still  less  to  "  hysteria  "  or  to  malingering. 

The  most  frequent  difficulty,  after  due  care  and  observation  have  been 
used,  is  to  distinguish  between  an  aneurysmal  and  a  solid  intrathoracic 
tumour.  Here  we  are  helped  by  the  sex  and  age  of  the  patient.  Aneurysm 
is  unlikely  in  a  woman,  and  almost  certainly  absent  in  a  patient  under 
twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  its  presence  is  probable  in  a  labouring  man,  in 
a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  and  in  a  case  where  we  find  (with  or  without  a  history) 
the  evidence  of  syphilis.  Enlarged  lymph-glands  above  the  clavicle,  or  in 
the  axilla^  and  pleural  effusion,  are  almost  certain  indications  of  a  new 
growth. 

Bestdts  and  prognosis, — It  is  very  rare  for  aneurysm  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous involution.  That  this  may  occm*  is  proved  by  some  solid  and  cured 
sacs  being  discovered  accidentally  in  the  deadhouse  or  dissecting-room. 
They  are  found  in  bodies  wasted  by  phthisis  or  cancer,  or  the  anemysm 
may  in  its  growth  compress  its  own  artery,  and  thus  cure  itself. 

With  such  rare  exceptions,  when  the  dilatation  has  once  b^un  it  goes 
on  until  the  sac  becomes  thin  and  ruptures.  Even  if  an  aneurysm  becomes 
contracted  and  solid,  fresh  sacs  are  pushed  out  from  a  neighbouring  athero- 
matous surface. 

Aneurysm  of  the  first  part  of  the  ascending  arch  opens  into  the  peri- 
cardium or  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  the  latter  case  death  may  be 
long  delayed  and  strange  murmurs  may  be  heard. 

Aneurysms  of  the  rest  of  the  arch  most  often  open  into  the  trachea  or 
the  left  bronchus,  rarely  into  the  oesophagus. 

Aneurysms  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  sometimes  open  into  the 
lung,  but  more  often  burst  into  the  pleura  by  a  gaping  fissure,  which  never 
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allows  oozing  as  a  mucous  surface  does,  but  empties  the  whole  sac  at  once 
and  kills  by  sudden  syncope. 

The  duration  of  thoracic  aneurysms  after  they  are  recognised  must  be 
reckoned  by  months  rather  than  by  years ;  but  they  may  grow  for  two 
years  or  more  before  they  prove  fatal. 

Death  often  occurs  from  implication  of  the  lung  causing  pneumonia, 
sometimes  from  disease  of  the  left  sigmoid  valves,  and  occasionally  from 
some  intercurrent  disease. 

TreatmerU. — The  object  of  the  physician  in  treating  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  is  the  same  that  the  surgeon  has  in  view  in  treating  aneurysm  of  a 
limb — to  retard  the  movements  of  blood  in  the  vessel  and  aid  the  deposition 
of  solid  fibrin  on  the  walls.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  effected  when  the 
opening  of  the  sac  is  small  and  the  interior  roughened. 

The  method  of  cure  is  to  lessen  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  circulation ; 
and  for  this  end  the  patient  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  and  subjected  to  a  strictly  limited  diet. 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  this  treatment  is  founded  was 
well  shown  by  the  late  Dr  Moxon  in  an  article  in  the  *  Guy's  Uosp.  Eeports' 
for  1866.  He  there  remarks  on  the  few  and  perhaps  doubtful  cases  of 
spontaneous  cure  of  aneurysmal  tumours  described  by  Porter  (and  also 
referred  to  by  Heberden),  and  quotes  Liston's  case  of  an  axillary  aneurysm 
cured  by  a  second  sac  forming  above  it  and  obliterating  the  subclavian 
artery ;  and  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  a  case  of  aortic  aneurysm  cured 
by  the  supervention  of  cancer,  and  to  quote  six  cases  from  the  *  Patholo- 
gical Transactions '  in  which  consolidation  of  an  aneurysm  was  found  after 
death  from  phthisis,  or  other  causes  of  anaemia  and  wasting. 

The  original  method  proposed  by  Albertini  and  Valsalva  was  bleeding 
the  patient  repeatedly  and  keeping  him  on  the  smallest  amount  of  food. 
This  treatment  is  deprecated  by  Tufnell,  who,  however,  has  revived  the 
method  in  a  modified  form  with  remarkable  success.  The  object,  he  allows, 
is  to  reduce  the  circulation  and  keep  the  blood  in  a  highly  coagulable  state ; 
but  Uiis  is  not  accomplished  by  starvation.  His  experience  has  been  mainly 
with  abdominal  and  peripheral  aneurysm,  but  the  same  method  equally 
applies  to  aneurysms  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  He  allows  three  meals  a  day 
and  a  small  amount  of  fluid,  with  absolute  rest  for  at  least  two  months. 
The  value  of  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  he  illustrates  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  patient  the  difference  of  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  between  the 
sitting  and  recumbent  position  was  thirty-five  per  minute.  This,  he  says,  is 
equal  to  more  than  50,000  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  remedy  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  could  produce  so  striking  an  effect.  The  diet  he  recommends 
is  the  following :  for  breakfast,  two  ounces  of  bread-and-butter  and  two 
ounces  of  milk  or  tea ;  for  dinner,  three  ounces  of  mutton  and  three  ounces 
of  potatoes  or  bread,  and  four  ounces  of  claret ;  for  supper,  two  ounces  of 
bread-and-butter  and  two  ounces  of  tea:  the  total  per  diem  being  ten 
ounces  of  solid  food  and  eight  ounces  of  fluid. 

Of  the  two  constituents  of  k^eatment,  rest  and  low  diet,  the  former  is  the 
more  efficient  and  indispensable.  The  patient  must  not  sit  up  to  take  food, 
nor  be  moved  to  have  his  bed  made  or  to  relieve  his  bowels.  Even  suddenly 
turning  over  should  be  avoided,  and  he  should  move  his  arms  as  little  as 
possible.  Sleep  should  be  procured  when  necessary  by  bromides  or  chloral, 
or,  if  there  is  much  pain,  by  opium  or  by  injection  of  morphia.  The  latter 
drugs  are  useful  in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment  by  stilling  hunger  as  well 
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as  pain,  but  after  a  few  days  the  pain  usually  subsides  and  the  patient  sleeps 
comfortably. 

The  restriction  of  solid  food  is  comparatively  easy ;  that  of  liquid  is  more 
difficult.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  ice,  by  effervescing  lozenges,  or  by  suck- 
ing slices  of  lemon.  While  aiming  to  reduce  the  water  taken  to  half  a  pint 
a  day,  the  diminution  must  often  be  gradual,  and  sometimes  may  stop  short 
of  that  limit  without  apparent  harm. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  this  regimen  the  pulse  sometimes  becomes 
veiy  rapid  and  feeble,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  The  strict  dietetic 
treatment  must  then  be  relaxed,  opium  with  digitalis  given  for  a  time,  and 
then  the  food  cautiously  diminished  again.  In  certain  cases  all  attempts 
in  this  direction  are  baffled,  and  it  is  then  wise  to  let  a  patient  eat  and  drmk 
moderately,  and  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  rest  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

In  favourable  cases  pain  rapidly  subsides  and  then  disappears,  pulsation  is 
less  violent,  the  swelling  diminishes,  and  after  two  months  or  more  there  may 
be  neither  physical  sign  nor  symptom  of  the  aneurysm.  This  occurred 
in  a  patient  under  the  writer's  care,  when  the  sternum  had  been  per- 
forated in  two  places,  and  the  sacs  had  both  become  fiUed  with  clot  and 
firmly  contracted. 

As  soon  as  the  tumour  has  disappeared  the  patient's  food  should  gradually 
be  increased  ;  and  next  he  should  be  allowed  to  sit  up.  Lastly,  he  may  he 
restricted  from  laborious  occupations  only,  and  suffered  to  walk  about  as 
usual ;  but  it  is  wise  to  continue  the  iodide  for  several  weeks,  and  to  avoid 
all  excesses  in  meat  or  drink,  in  bodily  efforts  or  mental  emotion. 

Digitalis  is  often  given,  but  probably  without  any  benefit,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  lead,  ergotine,  and  many  other  drugs ;  the  only  one  which 
can  be  said  to  be  really  efficient  is  the  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is  now  given 
in  large  doses,  fifteen  to  thirty  or  even  sixty  grains,  three  or  four  times  a 
day  for  several  weeks ;  and  sometimes  with  marked  success.  Under  its  use 
the  aneurysmal  sac  becomes  hard,  as  if  the  remedy  favoured  the  depodtion 
of  fibrin.  Whilst  this  is  taking  place  the  pain  is  subsiding,  which  shows 
that  the  pulsation  of  the  sac  produces  symptoms  not  due  to  the  tumour 
alone;  for  when  the  latter  has  become  hard  and  inert  they  disappear. 
It  is  true  that  the  cured  aneurysm  is  smaller  than  the  active  one,  but  this 
alone  will  not  account  for  the  subsidence  of  symptoms.  The  fact  is  well 
seen  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurysm  where  the  pain  and  tenderness  imme- 
diately cease  after  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the  sac. 

Dr  Balfour  has  published  some  remarkable  cases  of  benefit  by  treatment 
with  iodide,  and  Dr  Bramwell  recorded  several  others  in  the  *  Edin.  Med. 
Joum.'  of  1878. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  case  has  gone  too  far  for  treatment  before 
it  is  seen,  or  the  patient  may  be  intractable  and  perverse ;  or  the  treat- 
ment, after  success  for  a  time,  is  followed  by  more  obstinate  return  of 
the  disease ;  or  the  tumour  threatens  immediate  rupture.  To  relieve  urgent 
symptoms  which  cannot  wait  for  the  effect  of  rest,  and  indeed  prevent  it^ 
the  most  efficient  remedy  is  small  and,  if  needful,  repeated  bleeding.  The 
four  or  six  ounces  taken  from  the  arm,  recommended  by  the  late  Dr  Hughes 
Bennett,  rarely  fail  of  effect.  More  than  once  a  patient,  who  had  suffered 
many  days  and  nights  of  unrelieved  pain  and  sleeplessness,  with  frequent 
attacks  of  agonising  suffering,  after  ice-bags,  morphia  in  large  doses,  and 
other  means  had  failed,  has  obtained  complete  relief  and  sound  sleep  after 
a  single  venesection. 
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For  the  radical  cure  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  when  the  plan  of  treatment 
above  described  is  inapplicable  or  has  failed,  various  local  measures  have 
been  attempted,  but  not  with  much  success.  One  of  these  is  gahcmism. 
The  poles  of  a  battery  have  been  passed  into  the  sac  so  as  to  produce 
coagiUation  of  the  blood.  The  needles  must  be  well  insulated,  and  of  course 
must  not  touch ;  but  probably  the  best  plan  is  to  use  the  positive  pole  only, 
so  as  to  procure  the  firm  non-gaseous  clot  which  forms  on  the  anode,  and  to 
place  the  cathode  as  a  large  wet  sponge  on  an  indifferent  part  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  practice  has  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  Giniselli,  and 
partly  so  in  those  of  Dr  John  Duncan  (*Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  April,  1866), 
but  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

Another  plan,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr  Moore,  is  to  pass  several  yards 
of  fine  iron  wire  into  the  sac.  At  Guy's  Hospital  this  has  been  tried  with 
imperfect  success,  and  horsehair  has  also  been  used.  The  danger  is  setting 
up  inflammation  or  sloughing  of  the  sac.  Only  two  patients  have  survived 
the  operation  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  about  twenty  other  fatal  cases 
are  recorded.  In  one  case,  under  the  writer's  care,  this  plan  was  adopted 
in  fear  of  rupture.  The  effect  was  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  sac, 
to  increase  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  to  hasten  his  end. 

Ligatiure  of  the  distal  vessels  has  been  several  times  performed,  and  in 
some  cases  with  temporary  benefit. 

Dr  Macewen,  in  an  able  paper  on  the  treatment  of  aneurysm,  has  advo- 
cated the  introduction  of  needles  into  the  sac,  so  as  to  irritate  its  internal 
surface,  and  produce  a  firm  parietal  clot  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Nov.,  1890). 

Abdominal  Aneurysm. — ^Aneurysms  occur  more  frequently  at  some 
parts  of  the  abdominal  aorta  than  at  others.  The  most  common  site  (in 
133  out  of  177  cases  collected  by  Sibson)  is  just  below  the  diaphragm,  at 
the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis,  which  is  often  involved  ;  they  are  more  rare  at 
the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  are  only  seldom  found 
lower  than  this  point.  The  form  of  aneurysm  here,  as  in  the  descending 
aorta  in  the  thorax,  is  always  saccular.  Its  anatomy  agi'ees  with  what 
has  been  already  stated  of  thoracic  aneurysm. 

Symptoms, — ^The  first  sjrmptoms  of  abdominal  aneurysm  are  generally 
painful  feelings  in  various  parts  of  the  belly.  These  may  be  dull  and 
aching  in  character,  or  lancinating  and  paroxysmal ;  they  sometimes  seem 
to  encircle  the  body  like  a  girdle.  They  may  be  due  to  the  sympathetic 
nerves  being  involved  in  the  sac,  or  the  spinal  nerves  may  be  directly 
affected  by  the  aneurysm  eroding  the  vertebrae,  or  forward  pressure  of  the 
sac  may  cause  the  pain. 

If  the  patient  have  an  aneurysm  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
pulsation  will  be  most  usually  found  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  or  at 
least  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  A  distinct  tumour  may  be  felt, 
expanding  under  the  hand,  or  pulsation  only ;  this  may  be  so  great  as  to 
give  considerable  movement  to  the  stethoscope  when  placed  upon  it.  If 
not  only  an  impulse  but  also  an  expansion  be  felt,  the  diagnosis  of  aneurysm 
is  at  once  established.  Sometimes  also  a  thrill  can  be  perceived.  On 
auscultation  a  systolic  bruit  will  almost  always  be  heard. 

If  the  aneurysmal  tumour  be  lower  down,  it  can  more  easily  be  grasped 
and  its  nature  made  out.  If  it  grow  backwards,  it  may  be  detected  in 
the  loin,  both  by  its  pulsation  and  by  the  existence  of  a  bruit ;  and  this 
bruit  cannot  be  produced  by  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  as  is  frequently 
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the  case  when  it  is  heard  in  front  in  a  thin  and  anaemic  subject.  Various 
other  symptoms  may  be  present  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  sac.  Actaal 
obstruction  of  the  intestine  has  been  recorded ;  but  the  constipation  iv^hidi 
is  frequently  observed  probably  arises  indirectly.  A  very  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  femoral  arteries  will  sometimes  show  a  slight  retardation  of  their 
beat  as  well  as  a  diminished  tension. 

The  end  of  an  abdominal  aneurysm  is  generally  rupture;   this   may 
take  place  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  instant  deaihy  or 
behind  the  peritoneum,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  effused  into  the  arocdar 
tissue,  and  a  coagulum  is  formed  for  the  time.     This  new  or  false  sac  soon, 
however,  gives  way,  with  the  result  of  fresh  and  probably  fatal  hsemorrhage. 
A  coeliac  aneurysm   sometimes  opens  into  the  stomach,  causing  profuse 
haematemesis  and  more  or  less  sudden  death ;  still  more  rarely   into   the 
transverse  colon.     Very  exceptionally  the  coagulum  becomes  hard,   and, 
being  incorporated   with  the  original  aneurysmal  sac,  a  cure  is  effected. 
Other  exceptional  terminations  of  abdominal  aneurysm  are  someiimee  met 
with,  as  in  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  whom  a  loud  whizzing  bruit  was 
heard  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  who  also  had  dropsy  of  the  low^* 
extremities.     After  death  a  small  aneurysm  was  found  communicating  with 
the  vena  cava,  so  as  to  make  an  aneurysmal  varix.     The  venous  blood  was 
retarded  in  its  flow  upwards,  and  so  the  dropsy  was  produced. 

etiology. — The  causes  of  abdominal  aneurysm  are  the  same  as  in  the 
thoracic  form.  Violent  exertion  is  no  doubt  a  frequent  cause,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women ;  for  in 
women  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  several  cases  there  has  been  well-marked 
syphilis,  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  this  being  a  frequent  cause.  Of  three 
female  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  two  were  syphilitic.  One  of  them  occurred 
in  1853  under  the  late  Dr  B.  G.  Babington ;  the  patient  was  a  prostitute, 
and  was  being  treated  for  syphilis,  when  she  died  suddenly  from  rupture 
of  an  abdominal  aneurysm  at  the  coeliac  axis. 

Diagnosis, — This  is  not  always  easy,  since  pulsating  tumours  may  exist 
in  the  abdomen  which  are  not  aneurysmal,  and  bruits  may  be  discovered  in 
the  abdominal  aorta  without  disease  of  its  coats.  In  ansBmic  women  espe- 
cially pulsation  in  the  abdomen  often  occurs,  and  bruits  are  heard,  which 
suggest  aneurysm.  Again,  a  tumour  may  be  raised  up  by  the  aorta  and 
piQsate,  and  a  bruit  may  be  heard,  but  these  two  signs  are  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurysm;  nothing  but  the  rhythmical 
expansion  of  the  sac  can  aflbrd  proof.  If  the  patient  be  placed  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  the  tumour  be  handled,  any  falling  forwards  would 
be  in  favour  of  a  morbid  growth,  for  an  aneiu^ysmal  sac  would  still  remain 
in  its  place.  A  murmur  audible  over  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae 
is  also  a  characteristic  symptom. 

Treatment, — The  general  treatment  of  abdominal  aneurysm  is  the  same 
as  that  of  thoracic — restricted  diet,  absolute  rest,  and  potassic  iodide. 

The  opportunity  sometimes  occurs  of  using  mechanical  pressure  as  a  local 
method.  The  plan  was  successfully  carried  out  by  Dr  Murray,  of  New- 
castle, in  1863,  and  has  since  been  followed  by  others.  He  found  that 
a  very  short  period  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  coagulation  in  the  sac.  The 
aneurysm  must  of  course  be  sufficiently  low  down.  Unfortunately  the 
more  common  position  at  the  coeliac  axis  is  too  high  to  allow  room  for 
any  instrument  being  applied  above  the  tumour.  In  Dr  Murray's  first 
case  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xlvii,  p.  187)  pressure  was  used  for  two 
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houn,  and  again  for  five.  The  aneurysm  was  rapidly  cured,  and  the  man 
remained  well  for  six  years  afterwards.  It  was  found  after  death  that  the 
aneurysm  came  off  from  the  aorta  at  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
utery;  this  was  obliterated,  and  the  circidation  had  been  carried  on 
through  collateral  branches.  This  case  was  followed  by  one  of  Dr  Green- 
hoVs,  in  which  one  application  was  not  sufficient ;  pressure  was  repeated 
again  and  again  for  a  week,  and  at  last  a  perfect  cure  resulted.  Mi* 
Dorfaam  reported  a  case  about  the  same  time  of  an  abdominal  aneurysm 
coned  by  pressure.  This  was  kept  up  with  the  patient  under  chloroform 
for  ten  hours  until  pulsation  of  the  sac  ceased.  The  circulation  also 
8to{q>ed  in  the  f  emond  arteries,  and  coldness  of  the  legs  came  on.  Pulsation 
again  occurred  in  the  aneurysm,  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  treatment  was 
^ntinued,  but  pulsation  was  not  completely  arrested  in  it  for  a  month. 
Perfect  recovery  then  followed. 

Another  case  occurred  in  Ou3r's  Hospital  where  pressure  was  kept  up  for 
some  hours  on  the  distal  side  of  a  high  aneurysm.  No  aj^arent  effect  upon 
it  was  produced  ;  but  collapse  came  on,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  patient 
died  of  peritonitis.  The  duodenum  was  found  bruised  and  covered  with 
lymph.  The  sac  contained  a  coagulum  which  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
deposited  during  life. 

The  bold  plan  has  also  been  adopted  of  opening  the  abdomen,  exposing 
^  aneurysm,  and  inserting  iron  wire  (Pringle  and  Morris,  'Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  1887). 

Disseeimg  aneurysm. — Instead  of  expanding  into  an  aneurysm,  the  aorta 
sometimes  ruptures  from  disease.  It  is  rare  for  the  whole  of  the  coats  to 
gire  way  simultaneously  ;  more  usually  the  intima  is  lacerated ;  the  blood 
then  finds  its  way  between  the  tunics  and  produces  a  dissecting  aneurysm  ; 
finally  the  adventitia  ruptures,  and  causes  the  patient's  death.  When  the 
blood  is  effused  in  this  manner,  it  tears  asunder  the  layers  of  the  middle 
coat^  so  that  part  is  found  united  with  the  intima  and  part  with  the 
adrentitia.  The  following  cases  illustrate  this  remarkable  form  of  false 
aneorysBL 

A  former  sister  of  Petersham  Ward,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was 
seized  a  month  before  her  death  with  a  violent  pain  across  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  her  heart  became  quick  and  tumultuous,  and  it  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  she  was  dying.  She,  however,  rallied,  had  some  slight  febrile 
symptoms,  and  in  a  few  days  was  doing  duty  in  her  ward.  She  had  another 
suailar attack  and  again  quickly  recovered;  but  two  days  later  she  fell 
dead  whilst  dressing.  The  autopsy  showed  the  pericardium  to  be  full  of 
blood  which  had  proceeded  from  a  rent  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  On  the 
iaade  the  rent  was  seen  to  be  an  inch  long  just  above  the  valves,  and 
tbioQgh  this  blood  had  passed  between  the  coats  of  the  vessel ;  outside  the 
c^^temal  coat  was  ruptured,  but  this  did  not  correspond  to  the  internal 
<^Qiiig.  Some  distance  above  this,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  transverse 
^^  was  another  fissure,  an  inch  long  and  older  in  date ;  it  had  smooth 
^es  connected  by  bands,  and  was  quite  healed.  Proceeding  from  this  was 
efcaed  fibrin  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  which  were  separated  from  one 
ttother  to  the  end  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  separation  had  occurred  in 
tfce  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel. 

Another  example  was  that  of  a  gentleman  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
^^  returning  from  the  City  and  eating  his  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  a 
VOL.U.  8 
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severe  pain  in  the  chest,  which  continued  all  the  evening  until  he  -went  U\ 
bed.  He  was  found  afterwards  dead  at  the  side  of  his  bed.  The  antopeji 
showed  the  pericardium  full  of  blood,  which  proceeded  from  a  fissure  in  the 
aorta.  A  laceration  of  the  inner  coat  was  seen  to  have  occurred  kaJJ 
an  inch  above  the  valve ;  it  ran  almost  completely  round  the  veaseL 
Blood  had  passed  through  and  separated  the  coats  throughout  the  arch.  Hie 
descending  thoracic,  and  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  had,  however,  taken  only 
about  two  thirds  of  the  circumference.  The  clot  was  quite  recent.  The 
laceration  in  the  outer  coat  was  at  right  angles  to  the  internal  one ;  it  'was 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  opened  into  the  pericardium. 

A  third  case  was  reported  by  the  author  in  the  52nd  volume  of  the 
*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  It  occurred  in  a  gentleman  aged  seventy-one,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  signs  of  cardiac  disease,  and  died  very  gradually.  Tlie 
rupture  in  the  intima  was  less  than  an  inch  above  the  valve,  and  opened 
into  a  large  aneiu'ysm  which  communicated  again  with  the  aorta  in  the  third 
part  of  the  arch ;  but  the  false  channel  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
descending  aorta  to  beyond  its  bifurcation,  and  only  ceased  when  it  opened 
into  the  common  iliac  arteries. 

Dr  Peacock,  who  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  of  dissecting 
aneurysm  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  1863),  speaks  of  a  variety  occasionally  met  ^th, 
in  which  a  long  time  elapses  between  the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal coats,  so  that  a  distinct  pouch  may  form  like  an  ordinary  anenrysm, 
and  become  in  time  lined  by  a  smooth  membrane.  The  third  of  the  above 
cases  is  an  example  of  the  latter  and  rarer  form. 

Statistics, — During  the  ten  years  from  1875  to  1884  inclusive,  there 
were  ninety-two  cases  of  death  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  saccular  aneurysm 
of  the  aorta,  or  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  autopsies.  An  abstract  of 
the  post-mortem  records  was  made  by  Mr  Alfred  Parkin  for  the  writer, 
who  has  added  eight  of  his  own  cases  either  antecedent  or  subsequent  to 
that  period,  so  as  to  make  the  number  a  hundred. 

As  to  the  sex  of  the  patients,  93  were  men  and  only  7  were  women. 

As  to  their  age,  one  patient  was  eighteen  at  the  time  of  his  death,  5  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  29  were  between  thirty  and  forty,  33  between 
forty  and  fifty,  25  between  fifty  and  sixty,  3  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
one  was  seventy,  and  one  (a  woman)  was  eighty-three. 

Although  all  the  cases  were  sacmUa/r,  in  no  less  than  sixteen  there  were 
one  or  more  other  pouches,  some  of  which  were  obsolete  and  solid ;  and  in 
several  others  there  was  more  or  less  diffused  dilatation  of  the  aorta.  In  three 
cases  the  inner  coat  only  had  ruptured  and  had  formed  a  dissecting  aneurysm. 

The  part  of  the  aorta  affected  was  in  55  cases  some  part  of  the  arch,  and 
in  28  of  these  in  the  ascending  part  before  the  origin  of  the  innominate 
artery ;  in  7  it  was  the  descending  thoracic  aorta ;  in  2  the  sac  was  just  at 
the  orifice  in  the  diaphragm,  and  in  15  it  was  below  that  boundary,  11 
above  and  4  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  is, 
however,  often  difficult  to  say  precisely  whether  a  bulky  sac,  with  perhaps 
some  diffused  dilatation  around  it,  should  be  reckoned  to*  one  section  oi 
the  vessel  or  another. 

In  47  cases  there  was  rupture  of  the  sac  (including  six  in  which  it  had 
opened  into  the  pulmonary  artery),  in  52  the  sac  had  not  ruptured,  and  death 
was  caused  by  pnetunonia,  bronchitis,  or  pulmonary  oedema,  by  syncope,  hy 
embolism,  or  by  some  independent  disease. 
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Of  the  thoracic  cases  in  which  rupture  occurred,  the  sac  burst  into  the 
r%lit  pleura  in  4,  into  the  left  in  7 ;  into  the  trachea  in  4,  the  left  bronchus  in 
4,  tnd  the  left  lung  in  one  ;  into  the  oesophagus  in  4,  and  the  posterior  medias- 
tmmn  in  one ;  into  the  pericardium  in  4,  and  into  the  left  auricle  in  one, 
beode  the  six  above  mentioned  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  abdominal 
tDeurjBms  ruptured  nine  times  into  post-peritoneal  tissues,  once  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  once  into  the  stomach.  In  the  whole  number  of  cases 
there  was  none  of  external  rupture,  although  in  two  the  threatening  signs 
deacrihed  above  had  appeared. 

Intrathoracic  New  Growths. — ^These  tumours  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  aneurysms,  or  the  reverse ;  and  therefore,  though  pathologically 
sodifierenti  they  may  be  conveniently  considered  here.  From  the  same 
eMcal  point  of  view,  the  new  growths  that  occur  in  the  thoracic  cavity 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  (1)  those  which  are  seated  in  the  medias- 
tinal tissues,  or  at  least  implicate  the  root  of  one  or  both  lungs ;  (2)  those 
vhich  affect  the  lungs  without  interfering  with  their  roots. 

MediasHnal  new  grovjihs, — ^These  tumours  differ  in  different  cases  in 
ahnoet  every  particular, — in  their  starting-point,  in  their  histology, 
and  in  their  results.  We  are  obliged  to  group  them  clinically  under 
&  single  heading,  since  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them 
dnnngUfe. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  a  mediastinal  growth,  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
come  to  any  positive  conclusion  at  an  autopsy,  when  it  has  generally 
naehed  a  great  size  and  involved  various  tissues.  The  common  supposition 
ie  that  they  often  start  from  the  bronchial  and  other  lymph-glands  3  and 
^  is  doubtless  correct  for  cases  in  which  the  thoracic  affection  is  only  part 
of  Hod^in's  disease  or  general  lympho-sarcoma,  as  well  as  for  those  in 
wfaidi  it  is  secondary  to  a  timxour  situated  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
Bat  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  found  the  glands  only  partially 
•stacked;  some  have  been  infiltrated  with  the  new  growth,  but  others, 
^uragh  embedded  in  it,  have  retained  their  natural  structure.  In  such  cases 
the  origin  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  thymus  or  the  mediastinal  connective 
tisoe  and  fat,  or  perhaps  the  pericardium,  or  the  periosteum  of  the  sternum 
wvertelHraB. 

As  to  the  histology  of  mediastinal  tumours,  the  vast  majority  of  them 
ve  made  up  principally  or  entirely  of  small  round  cells,  and  are  classified 
either  as  lymphomata  or  as  round-celled  sarcomata.  But  some  specimens 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  spindle-cell  tissue,  others  consist  of  little  but 
filrons  tissue,  and  some  have  been  described  as  having  an  alveolar  structure. 
^  ye*  other  cases  mediastinal  tumours  have  been  found  to  be  of  a  syphilitic 
i^stQie,  being  formed  of  gummata  embedded  in  a  dense  fibrous  material. 
^y,8ome  have  been  dermoid  cysts,  containing  hair,  bone,  and  occasionally 
^  beside  a  quantity  of  fat. 

Among  the  rdaiions  which  mediastinal  new  growths  bear  to  the 
▼«rioua  structures  contained  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  by  far  the  most 
'^^portant  are  those  that  concern  the  great  systemic  veins  and  the  main 


It  is  ahnoet  a  peculiarity  of  the  affection  now  tmder  consideration  to 
^ttoe  obstruction  of  the  venous  trunks  either  of  the  superior  vena  cava  or  of 
pncor  other  of  the  innominate  veins,  or  of  all  three.  In  one  case  a  tumour 
^  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  reduced  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
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to  a  mere  slit,  through  which  the  finger  could  scarcely  be  passed.  As  already 
observed,  aortic  aneurysms  occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  interfere 
with  the  veins  (p.  105) ;  and  almost  the  only  other  cases  in  which  the  floi« 
of  blood  through  the  superior  cava  is  retarded  or  prevented  are  certoin 
cases  of  heart  disease  in  which,  during  an  acute  attack  of  pericarditis,  there 
has  been  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  with  thrombosis  of  one  or  both  of 
the  innominate  veins,  ending  in  obliteration  of  the  affected  vessels  (of.  p.  98)^ 
But  when  there  is  a  mediastinal  new  growth,  venous  obstruction  is  a  very 
frequent  result.  Sometimes  the  growth  penetrates  the  coats  of  the  vena 
cava,  and  fungates  within  it  as  a  soft  smooth  mass.  Sometimes  it  sur- 
rounds  that  vessel  or  one  of  the  innominate  veins,  and  causes  extjneme 
narrowing  or  even  complete  obliteration  of  the  blood-channeL  In  either 
case  there  may  be  a  consecutive  thrombosis  of  the  jugular  and  other 
tributary  veins. 

The  clinical  effects  of  these  lesions  are  sometimes  very  marked.  There 
may  be  great  oedema  of  the  arm  and  hand  on  one  side  or  on  both.  The 
neck  and  the  face  may  be  enormously  swollen  and  of  a  deep  red  or  purple 
colour,  with  obvious  over-distension  of  the  veins.  When  the  obstruction  is 
limited  to  the  superior  cava,  a  collateral  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  blood 
may  be  afforded  by  the  azygos  vein,  which  becomes  dilated.  But  when  both 
innominate  veins  are  blocked,  the  intrathoracic  vessels  can  do  little  towiotis 
carrying  on  the  circulation,  which  then  depends  in  great  measure  upon  anas- 
tomoses between  the  superficial  veins  of  the  chest  and  back  with  those  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk.  The  consequence  is  that  the  body  becomes  covered 
with  dilated  vessels,  and  may  acquire  a  deep  purple  or  claret  colour.  We 
can  make  out  in  which  direction  the  blood  has  to  flow,  for  when  one 
of  the  veins  is  emptied  by  pressure  along  its  course  it  fills  far  more  rapidly 
from  above  downwards  than  from  below  upwards.  Or,  by  passing  a  piece  of 
string  round  the  chesty  we  may  see  at  once  that  the  vessels  above  it  remain 
full,  whereas  those  below  it  become  empty.  But  in  many  cases  the  i^>pear- 
ance  of  the  affected  parts  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  indication.  For  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  doubtless  dependent  on  the  presence  of  valves  in  their  interior, 
that  obstructed  veins  are  apt  to  become  far  more  tortuous  when  the  circula- 
tion through  them  is  in  the  reverse,  than  when  it  is  in  the  natural  direction. 
Thus  when  the  superior  cava  is  blocked  the  veins  may  be  zigzagged  and 
varicose  all  over  the  chest  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  whereas  those 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  body  may  be  a  little  lai^er  than  natural,  but 
almost  straight.  If  there  is  obliteration  of  the  inferior  cava,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  may  be  exactly  the  converse.  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his 
sixty-third  lecture,  records  and  illustrates  by  diagrams  two  cases  in  which 
this  distinction  was  very  manifest. 

A  man  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  a  mediastinal  new  growth  in 
1868,  said  that  the  first  indication  that  anything  was  wrong  with  him  was 
that  a  sensation  of  swimming  in  the  head  came  on  when  he  stooped,  owing 
probably  to  venous  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Obstruction  of  the  air-pasmges  is  the  effect  of  compression  of  the  trachea 
or  of  the  bronchi  by  mediastinal  growths.  The  records  of  necropsies  at 
Guy's  Hospital  contain  very  few  cases  in  which  these  parts  were  found 
untouched  by  the  disease.  But  sometimes  it  is  noted  that  although  their 
walls,  even  to  the  mucous  membrane,  were  infiltrated,  there  was  yet  no 
narrowing  of  their  calibre. 

In  most  cases  the  growth  extends  along  the  bronchi  into  the  pulmonary 
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Sometimes  it  fills  up  a  great  part  of  the  lung,  forming  large  masses 
in  its  intericn:  and  even  reaching  its  surface.  For  obvious  reasons  the  disease 
n  then  eitfier  confined  to  one  side,  or  at  least  far  more  marked  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Dr  Powell,  in  *  Eeynolds'  System,'  says  that  the  left 
bng  is  invaded  more  often  than  the  right,  but  among  twenty-six  6kses  taken 
fran  the  records  of  autopsies  at  Gu3r's  Hospital  the  numbers  on  each  side  are 
nearly  equaL 

The  phpsieal  signs  caused  by  mediastinal  new  growths  are  due  chiefly  to 
their  size,  and  to  their  pressure  on  the  air-passages  and  the  lungs.  Their 
bulk  is  sometimes  enormous.  In  one  case  there  was  a  solid  mass  that 
weighed  ten  pounds,  and  another  in  which  the  measurements  in  three 
dimensiona  were  ten  inches,  seven  inches,  and  five  inches  respectively.  Such 
great  tomoors  naturally  cause  considerable  enlargement  of  that  side  of  the 
chest  which  they  principally  occupy.  The  intercostal  spaces  may  be  widened 
and  flattened,  and  the  movements  of  the  ribs  much  impaired.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  growth  is  attended  with  shrinking  of  the  lung,  the 
measurements  may  be  less  than  those  of  the  opposite  side.  In  some  cases 
the  tumour  protrudes  above  the  clavicle,  so  as  to  be  felt  at  the  root  of  the 
neck ;  in  others  it  bulges  through  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  It 
may  lead  to  some  absorption  of  bone,  but  it  does  not  appear  as  a  rounded 
swelling,  projecting  far  beyond  the  natural  level  of  the  ribs,  as  an 
aneurysm  does.  It  may,  however,  pulsate  more  or  less  forcibly  without 
true  expulsion,  and  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  transmitted  through  it  from 
the  heart  or  the  aorta. 

As  may  be  imagined,  such  large  growths  as  these  cause  great  dulness  on 
percussion.     This  is  commonly  very  marked  over  the  sternum,  and  for  a 
greater  or  less  distance  on  each  side  of  it     But  it  may  also  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  front  of  the  chest  on  one  side  up  to  the  clavicle,  or  to  a  vari- 
able distance  over  one  scapula,  or  between  the  scapulse,  or  even  over  the 
whole  of  one  half  of  the  chest  from  apex  to  base,  including  the  axillary 
region.     Not  only  is  the  percussion-sound  absolutely  toneless,  but  the  sense 
of  resistance  to  the  finger  may  be  extreme.     The  condition  may  therefore 
be  exactly  like  that  which  would  be  produced  by  liquid  efiusion  into  the 
I^ural  cavity ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  an  error  of  diagnosis  has  been 
olten  committed,  and  repeated   exploratory  punctures  have  been  made, 
which  of  course  have  led  to  no  good  result.     The  best  way  to  avoid  this 
bhmder  is  to  map  out  carefully  and  mark  with  ink  or  an  aniline  pencil 
the  area  of  dulness  in  all  directions,  when  it  will  be  found  to  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  pleural  efiusion.     But  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  pleura  is  reached  by  a  new  growth,  efiusion  as  a  rule  follows, 
uui  sometimes  in  large  quantity.     Hence  the  success  of  a  paracentesis  is 
no  warrant  for  resting  satisfied  with  the  diagnosis  that  there  was  liquid  in 
the  serous  cavity ;  that  may  be  merely  a  complication  of  a  far  more  grave 
disease.     If  there  is  altered  blood  in  the  liquid,  giving  to  it  a  dark  brown 
or  reddish  tint^  the  presence  of  a  tumour  is  almost  certain.     But  in  some 
eases  of  mediastinal  tumour  the  pleural  effusion  is  straw-coloured,  and 
exactly  like  that  seen  under  other  conditions. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  cases,  especially  where  the 
growth  is  limited  to  the  root  of  one  or  both  of  the  lungs,  in  which  percus- 
sion yields  negative  results. 

The  other  physical  signs  of  mediastinal  tumours  are  very  uncertain. 
Tactile  vibration  is  sometimes  increased,  but  more  often  lessened  or  abolished. 
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It  is,  of  course,  only  in  the  latter  case  that  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  mislaken 
for  pleural  eflusion.  There  may  be  more  or  less  loud  bronchial  breathing, 
or  a  very  faint  vesicular  murmur  may  be  audible  when  the  patient  inspires, 
or  there  may  be  absolute  silence.  The  stridulous  and  other  sounds  pro- 
duced bymarrowing  of  the  lower  air-passages  by  the  pressure  of  a  tamour 
have  been  described  in  the  first  volume  (pp.  918  and  922).  In  many  cases 
there  are  r&les,  of  varying  quality,  not  over  the  tumour  itself,  but  over  the 
parts  of  the  lung  to  which  the  branches  of  an  obstructed  bronchus  pass. 
To  these  signs  may  be  added  those  of  consolidation,  when  pneumonia  ensues. 

In  many  cases  mediastinal  growths  invade  the  pericardium,  generally  at 
the  base  of  the  heart ;  and  they  may  then  spread  downwards  to  a  gr^Uer 
or  less  extent,  both  along  the  parietal  layer  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  also 
in  the  walls  of  one  or  both  of  the  auricles.  The  pericardial  sac  may  either 
become  closed  by  adhesions,  or  it  may  become  distended  with  liquid  efiiisioo, 
which  is  often  sanguineous,  or  it  may  be  affected  with  inflammation,  leading 
to  the  exiidation  of  lymph  or  of  lymph  and  pus.  Of  the  great  vessels,  tbe 
aorta  appears  almost  always  to  escape  entirely,  the  vense  cave  (at  least  the 
vena  cava  superior)  are  very  often  greatly  narrowed,  as  has  sdready  heen 
stated  ;  the  main  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  pulmonaiy 
veins  are  also  in  many  instances  pressed  upon,  so  that  their  calibre  is  much 
reduced.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  probable  that  cases  in  which  the 
pulmonary  vessels  are  involved  would  be  characterised  by  more  intense 
dyspnoea  than  would  otherwise  be  present.  But  in  practice  this  is  not 
observed,  nor  ought  it  perhaps  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  Lichtheim  has 
shown  by  experiment  that  one  fourth  of  the  natural  calibre  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  suffices  to  keep  the  lungs  fully  supplied  with  blood.  Even  when  the 
heart  is  not  invaded  by  a  mediastinal  growth  it  is  often  much  displaced ; 
generally  it  is  pushed  downwards  and  to  the  left,  but  sometimes,  when  there 
is  shrinking  and  contraction  of  the  left  lung,  it  is  dragged  up  so  as  to  be 
felt  pulsating  not  far  below  the  clavicle.  Although  the  aorta  itself  resists 
the  pressure  of  the  growth,  it  may  happen  that  some  of  its  branches  are 
more  or  less  narrowed,  causing  the  radial  pulse  to  be  weaker  and  smaUer  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

The  oesophagus  does  not  seem  to  be  often  occluded  by  mediastinal 
growths ;  at  least  in  the  reports  of  autopsies  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  are 
very  few  instances  in  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  case,  or  in  which 
dysphagia  is  noted  as  having  been  among  the  symptoms.  One  patient 
is  reported  to  have  brought  up  his  food  almost  directly  after  attempting  to 
swallow  it ;  and  at  the  autopsy  the  oesophagus  was  found  pushed  aside,  but 
not  invaded.  In  some  rare  instances  the  disease  extends  into  the  spinal 
canal,  causing  a  variety  of  "  compression-paraplegia." 

One  curious  effect  of  a  mediastinal  growth  which  was  observed  many 
years  ago,  in  the  late  Mr.  Cooper  Porster's  ward,  was  apparently  due  to 
pressure  upon  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  was 
admitted,  in  the  sunamer  of  1866,  for  a  defective  state  of  the  circulation 
in  her  fiiigers,  which  were  blue,  cold,  shrunken,  and  also  very  painful 
and  tender.  After  a  few  weeks  she  was  discharged,  but  she  again  came  in 
under  Dr  Moxon  in  the  following  April,  and  died  some  months  later.  At 
the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  a  growth  infiltrated  the  fibrous  tissue  in 
front  of  the  spine,  and  involved  both  the  first  dorsal  nerve  and  the  sympa- 
thetic trunk.     Nothing  abnormal  was  ever  detected  in  the  state  of  the  pupils- 

In  other  cases  in  which  there  is  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  on 
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one  side  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  corresponding  pupil  has  been  noticed 
to  be  smaller  than  the  opposite  one,  especially  when  but  little  light  reaches 
the  eyes,  so  that  both  pupils  should  normally  be  dilated.  The  explanation 
is  that  when  the  sympathetic  is  paralysed,  the  natural  balance  is  lost  and 
the  contracting  fibres  of  the  third  nerve  get  the  upper  hand.  In  three 
cases  of  mediastinal  growth,  Bossbach  is  said  to  have  further  observed  that 
both  pupils  dilated  regularly  with  each  inspiration ;  in  two  of  these  cases, 
in  which  there  was  a  swelling  above  the  clavicle,  pressure  upon  this  tumour 
caused  the  pupils  to  become  widely  dilated,  while  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
also  underwent  a  temporary  alteration,  being  retarded  in  one  instance  and 
quickened  in  the  other. 

The  other  sjrmptoms  of  mediastinal  growths  vary  widely  in  di£ferent 
cases.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  dyspnoea  from  the  time  when  the 
patient  first  notices  that  anything  is  amiss  with  him.  Very  often  he  is 
obliged  to  sit  up,  even  at  night ;  sometimes  the  only  position  in  which  he 
can  sleep  is  leaning  forwards,  or  even  lying  on  his  face.  The  breathing  is 
generally  quickened  to  twenty-four  or  thirty  in  the  minute. 

Pain  is  commonly  an  early  sjrmptom,  and  sometimes  (though  not  usuaUy) 
it  is  very  severe.  It  may  be  referred  either  to  the  side,  or  to  the  shoulder, 
or  to  the  middle  of  the  chest  in  front.  Sir  Eisdon  Bennett  speaks  of  it  as 
sometimes  sudden  and  transitory,  and  attendant  on  physical  exertion.* 

Most  patients  have  a  troublesome  cough,  which  is  often  described  as 
"ineffectual,"  giving  rise  to  little  or  no  expectoration.  But  sometimes  a 
viscid  mucus  is  brought  up,  and  occasionally  this  contains  blood  so  intimately 
mixed  with  it  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  red  currant  jelly,  a  sign  of 
some  diagnostic  importance.  The  spitting  of  pure  blood,  too,  is  not  un- 
common, and  it  may  occur  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  clinical  history 
of  the  case,  and  more  than  a  year  before  the  fatal  termination.  Profuse 
haemoptysis  is  seldom  observed,  but  Dr  Church  has  recorded  in  the  '  Patho- 
logical Transactions '  (vol.  xix,  p.  64)  one  instance  in  which  four  pints  of 
blood  were  brought  up  immediately  before  death ;  the  bleeding  probably 
came  from  broken-down  lung-tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growth, 
rather  than  from  the  growth  itself. 

Cachexia  is  by  no  means  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient  often  looks 
well  and  ruddy  for  some  time  after  he  comes  under  treatment,  and  even  at 
the  last  there  is  not  often  extreme  emaciation.  Pyrexia  is  generally  absent^ 
bat  Sir  Eisdon  Bennett  relates  a  case  (loc.  dt,  p.  121)  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture had  varied  from  100°  to  101-4°,  but  in  which  Dr  Sutton,  who  made  the 
autopsy,  could  detect  no  appreciable  imflammatory  changes,  so  that  the  only 
way  of  accounting  for  the  febrile  disturbance  was  by  referring  it  to  the  active 
cell-growth  that  had  been  going  on,  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  also  in  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  occasional  sjrmptoms  of  mediastinal 
tnmours,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  two  cases  of  intrathoracic  dermoid  cysts 
the  patient  expectorated  hairs,  in  one  of  them  for  twelve  years  before  death. 

Occasionally  no  symptoms  are  present  at  any  period  of  the  case,  which 
is  cut  short  by  disease  of  some  other  part  of  the  body,  most  frequently  by 
a  aimikr  tumour  of  the  brain.     Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred 

*  Lnmldan  Lectures  on  '*  Intrathoracic  Growths/'  p.  179.  This  refers  rather  to  a 
siidden  effort  or  iigary  jra^acing  a  pain«  to  which  the  patient  refers  as  his  earliest  symptom. 
The  same  author  says,  with  reference  to  the  kter  symptoms,  *'  The  amoant  of  mere  pain 
u  seldom  such  as  to  c»ll  for  the  use  of  any  large  quantity  of  opium.  But  the  distress  is 
often  very  great "  (p.  186). 
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at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  they  are  of  interest,  not  only  in  themselves,  bat  also 
as  showing  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  duration  of  pul- 
monary symptoms  as  an  indication  of  the  real  rate  of  progress  of  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  if  we  did  theoreticallj 
know  the  time  necessary  for  a  growth  to  develop  itself  from  its  very  com- 
mencement imtil  it  destroys  life,  we  should  still  be  unable,  so  long  as  we 
cannot  fix  the  date  at  which  it  begins,  to  make  any  use  of  the  knowledge 
in  clinical  practice. 

In  nine  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  the  duration  of  the  symptooB 
was  noted,  it  varied  from  two  and  a  half  to  eleven  months.  The  extremes 
in  each  direction  are  probably  afforded  by  two  cases  cited  by  Hertz,  in 
'  Ziemssen's  Handbuch  :*  one  which  proved  fatal  in  a  week  from  the  first 
appearance  of  symptoms ;  the  other  in  which  life  was  prolonged  for  at  least 
seven,  and  possibly  for  fifteen  years. 

Diagnosis, — It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  last  section  how  diffi<ynlfc> 
and  sometimes  impossible,  it  may  be  to  recognise  the  existence  of  mediastinal 
tumours.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  physical  signs  point  to  a  mass  within 
the  thorax,  not  pneumonic  or  tubercular,  and  distinct  from,  though  often  com- 
plicated by,  pleuritic  effusion.  The  diagnosis  is  then  between  new  growth 
and  aneurysm.  In  the  absence  of  pulsation  we  depend  on  probabilities. 
Severe  pain,  absence  of  pyrexia,  and  the  fact  of  the  patient  being  a  min 
and  having  been  laboriouidy  occupied,  incline  to  aneurysm.  Insidious  CMigin, 
oedema  of  one  arm,  effusion  into  the  chest,  and  enlarged  cervical  or  axillaiy 
glands,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  patient  being  a  woman,  particulariy  s 
young  woman,  or  a  child,  point  decidedly  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumour. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that,  while  pleuritic  effiision  should  make  one 
suspect  tubercle  in  young  subjects,  and  in  older  patients  Bright's  disease, 
we  should  also  consider  the  probability  of  lymphoma  or  sarcoma. 

Etiology, — ^With  regard  to  the  causes  of  mediastinal  growths  veiy  little  is 
known.  In  one  or  two  recorded  instances  they  have  been  attributed  to  injuries, 
such  as  blows  upon  the  sternum ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is 
more  than  a  coincidence.  A  remarkable  contribution  to  the  setiology  ol  the 
disease  was  a  paper  by  Hesse  in  the  '  Archiv  der  Heilkunde '  for  1878,  where 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  mines  of  the  Schneeberg  75  per  cent,  of  all  the 
miners — ^from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  each  year— die,  generaUy  about 
the  age  of  forty,  from  "cancer  of  the  lungs,"  spreading  from  the  root 
Prof.  Ernst  Wagner  examined  some  specimens  of  the  disease  and  found 
that  the  growth  was  a  lympho-sarcoma.  Only  two  explanations  appesr 
possible  :  one  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  tendency  inherited  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation ;  the  other,  that  it  depends  upon  t^e  nature 
of  the  minerals  worked  in  the  mines,  which  contain  bismuth,  cobalt^  and 
nickel,  with  some  arsenic  and  sulphur.  With  regard  to  the  first  suggestioD 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  miners  of  the  Schneeberg  are  recruited  from  amcmg 
the  sons  of  former  miners ;  whether  intermarriages  are  frequent  does  not 
appear.  Dr  Walshe  mentions  the  cases  of  two  brothers  who  were  eadi 
sheeted  with  intrathoracic  growths,  and  a  parallel  instance  will  presently  be 
mentioned. 

Most  observers  say  that  more  men  than  women  die  of  mediastjnal 
growths,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  collection  of  thirty-three  cases  from 
the  posUmortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  the  i»t)portion  being  more  than 
two  to  one.  As  regards  age,  the  numbers  for  each  decennial  period 
from  twenty  to  sixty  are  almost  exactly  the  same ;  whereas  it  is  generally 
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stated  that  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  persons  between  twenty  and 
thirty  than  in  those  who  are  older.  A  few  cases  have  been  observed  in 
chSdrexL 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  mediastinal  new  growth  is  very  grave.  If 
recovery  should  take  place  in  a  case  diagnosed  as  one  of  this  disease,  the 
general  impression  would  be  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
patient  was  really  affected  either  with  some  inflammatory  or  S3rphilitic 
thickening  of  the  intrathoracic  structures,  or  else  with  aortic  aneurysm. 
But  we  had  one  instance  which  goes  some  way  towards  establishing  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  It  is  that  of  a  man  named  John  Bullions,  who  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  imder  Dr.  Habershon  on  February  1st,  1867, 
with  loss  of  voice,  stridulous  breathing,  great  swelling  of  the  neck,  cedema 
of  the  chest,  and  fulness  of  the  veins.  There  was  also  slight  deficiency  of 
resonance  on  percussion  over  the  right  apex  and  over  the  root  of  the  right 
long  behind.  Under  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  he  rapidly 
improved,  and  left  the  hospital  on  March  2nd,  after  which  he  returned  to 
work.  But  on  May  22nd  he  was  readmitted  with  what  was  apparently  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  neck.  This  also  quickly  subsided,  and 
from  that  time  we  lost  sight  of  him.  However,  in  1871  another  man, 
named  Thomas  Bullions,  aged  nineteen,  came  into  the  hospital  and  died  of 
a  mediastinal  new  growth,  as  was  proved  by  the  autopsy.  Struck  by  his 
peculiar  name,  we  inquired  and  found  that  the  former  patient  was  his  elder 
brother,  and  was  then  in  good  health,  though  still  rather  short  of  breath. 
Were  both  cases  of  the  same  nature,  like  those  recorded  in  the  two  brothers 
by  Dr  Walshe,  or  were  they  different  ? 

In  the  irecUment  of  this  disease  a  faint  hope  of  cure  is  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  or  mercury.  When  there  is  great 
venous  obstruction  marked  relief  is  often  afforded  by  venesection,  cupping, 
or  leeches.  To  ease  pain  recourse  may  be  had  to  blisters  or  mustard  poul- 
tices, and  also  to  the  various  anodynes ;  for  the  cough,  Kisdon  Bennett 
recommends  antimony  in  small  doses  with  a  sedative. 

Pulmonary  new  growths. — Only  those  cases  remain  to  be  mentioned  in 
which  the  lung  is  affected  with  a  new  growth  that  leaves  its  root  free. 
Clinically  they  differ  widely  from  the  mediastinal  cases  just  described. 
In  many  instances  the  patient  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  shows  no  indi- 
cation of  anything  more  than  general  cachexia,  and  it  is  only  at  the  autopsy 
that  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  studded  with  nodules  of  new  growth.  In 
other  cases  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  haemoptysis  draws  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  lungs ;  and  there  are  physical  signs  of  the  exact  position  of  a  tumour, 
beside  evidence  of  fluid  efiiision  into  one  or  both  of  the  pleural  cavities. 

They  are  almost  always  secondary.  The  position  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  causes  the  lungs  to  be  the  most  natural  seat  for  all  forms  of 
secondary  growth  when  infection  takes  place  by  the  blood-current,  excepting 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  primary  tumour  lies  within  the  area  of  the 
portal  system  of  vessels. 

In  most  of  these  cases  the  breast  or  the  stomach  or  some  other  part  is 
known  to  be  affected  with  a  primary  malignant  growth.  But  the  analogy 
ol  other  viscera  in  which  secondary  tumours  are  apt  to  appear,  such  as  the 
liver  and  the  brain,  would  lead  one  to  expect  what  occasionally  does  occur ; 
a  patient  dies  of  the  effects  of  growths  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  discovered  for 
the  first  time  at  the  autopsy  that  these  growths  were  secondary  to  some 
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primary  growth  in  a  distant  organ.  Such  an  occurrence,  ho^vrevery  appears 
to  be  very  rare.  Once  a  young  man  came  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  Dr 
Frederick  Taylor  with  what  appeared  to  be  acute  bronchitis,  and  died 
in  a  few  days.  At  the  posUmortem  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
lungs  were  full  of  sarcomatous  masses,  secondary  to  a  like  affection  of  the 
testis. 

Frima/ry  growths  in  the  lung  are  extremely  rare,  and  even  less  can  he 
said  about  them  than  about  secondary  growths.     Cases  in  which  there  is 
only  a  single  mass  of  considerable  size,  or  in  which  one  among  several 
masses  is  obviously  older  than  the  rest,  have   often  been    described  as 
examples  of  primary  malignant  tumour  in  the  organ,  starting  perhaps  from 
the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  bronchi  or  from  the  perichondrium.     But  it  ]& 
uncertain  whether  the  other  viscera^  and  especially  the  different  mucous 
membranes,  have  always  been  searched  with  sufficient  care  to  justify  Uie 
conclusion.    The  same  doubt  applies  to  some  cases  which  have  been  recorded 
under  the  name  of  disseminated  or  miliary  cancer  of  the  lungs.     One  such 
was  brought  by  the  author  before  the  Pathological  Society  in   1866.     Hie 
patient  was  a  man  aged  fifty,  who  died  of  an  illness  of  two  or  three  months' 
duration,  but  only  two  days  after  being  admitted  into  hospital,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  capillary  bronchitis  complicated  with  some  pneumonia.    At 
the  autopsy  the  lungs  were  found  full  of  round  bodies  like  tubercles^  but 
larger  (some  as  large  as  hemp-seeds),  and  of  a  shining  white  appearance. 
The  only  growths  discovered  elsewhere  were  a  few  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
liver.     A  somewhat  similar  case,  in  a  girl  of  seventeen,  is  related  by  Sir 
Risdon  Bennett ;  but  the  liver  in  that  instance  contained  several  very  h&rge 
tumours,  so  that  the  pulmonary  affection  was  clearly  secondary. 

A  still  more  remarkable  form  of  disease  is  one  of  which  an  instance 
occurred  in  1870.  A  man,  aged  thirty-six,  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  after 
two  and  a  half  months'  illness,  which  was  attributed  to  damp  and  cold, 
and  which  appeared  clinically  to  have  been  pneumonia  of  the  right  \\xn^ 
accompanied  with  much  efiiision  into  the  pleura.  At  the  autopsy  the  lung 
was  found  much  enlarged,  nearly  white  in  colour,  but  somewhat  mottled, 
smooth,  and  shining  in  appearance,  soft  and  cushiony  to  the  feel,  so  that 
one  might  have  imagined  it  to  be  generally  emphysematous  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  absolutely  airless,  every  part  of  it  sinking  instantly  when  put 
into  water.  At  the  root  of  the  lung  there  was  obvious  new  growth,  which 
probably  was  seated  in  the  glands,  but  which  had  also  involved  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  narrowed  it  considerably.  Unfortunately,  the  lung  was 
thrown  away  before  any  microscopical  examination  of  it  was  made.  But 
probably  it  was  an  example  of  a  primary  diffused  carcinoma  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  such  as  is  alluded  to  by  Hertz  (in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ') 
as  "  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  grey  hepatisation." 

A  remarkable  case  of  multiple  sarcoma  of  the  lungs,  chiefly  affecting  the 
suriace,  but  not  causing  pleurisy,  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  sixty-four,  who 
died  in  Miriam  Ward,  November  29th,  1886.  There  were  malignan^^ 
growths  in  the  vertebrae,  liver,  and  kidney,  and  a  mass  of  diseased  ghunb 
in  the  neck.  These  were  taken  for  tubercular  glands,  and  the  puhnonary 
symptoms  ascribed  to  phthisis  by  the  writer,  under  whose  care  die  was  for 
a  day  before  her  death :  there  was  considerable  caseation  of  the  bronchial 
lymph-glands ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the  case  was  chronic  lympho-sarcoma, 
lasting  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  then  becoming  generalised.  One  point 
worthy  of  note  was  a  rise  of  temperature  from  99®  to  105*8°  F. 
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Throhbobis  and  Embousm. — Thrombosis  implies  the  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  a  blood-vessel  during  life  ;  embolism  the  carrying 
away  of  a  dot  to  a  distant  vessel,  which  thus  becomes  blocked.* 

Goagolatioii  may  occur  under  various  conditions  and  from  many  causes. 
The  problem  presented  by  this  remarkable  process  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  physiology.  Hunter  and  Hewson  laboured  at  it,  and  in  more 
recent  times  Buchanan,  Alex.  Schmidt,  ELammarsten,  Bizzozero,  and  Wool- 
dhdge  have  followed  in  the  same  path ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  change 
which  transforms  the  soluble  or  suspended  proteids  of  the  blood-plasma  into 
the  insoluble  and  precipitated  proteids  of  the  clot,  the  part  taken  by  the 
paraglobulin,  the  ferment,  the  leucocytes,  and  the  blood-plates,  all  still  await 
complete  exposition.  In  practical  medicine  we  are  still  compelled  to  follow 
purely  empirical  observation  in  this  important  subject. 

Anything  which  renders  the  blood-current  slower  and  brings  it  nearer  to 
stagnation  will  favour  its  coagulation.  The  constant  antecedent  of  coagu- 
ladon  while  the  blood  is  flowing  is  some  change  in  the  intima  of  the  vessel ; 
whilst  this  is  smooth  and  in  a  state  of  vital  integrity  the  blood  remains  fluid, 
but  as  soon  as  the  endothelium  is  altered  in  structure,  or  any  part  of  it 
removed,  coagulation  will  take  place.  The  eflect  of  retardation  of  the  blood- 
current  is  seen  in  the  case  of  coagulation  in  the  iliac  veins  of  persons  dying 
of  phthisis  and  other  wasting  disorders,  and  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  intima 
in  thrombosiB  within  aneurysms  of  the  arteries.  There  are,  probably,  other 
causes  which  favour  coagulation,  inherent  in  the  blood  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, thrombosis  is  often  met  with  in  diabetes,  gout,  the  febrile  and 
particularly  the  puerperal  state.  In  these  cases  coagulation  begins  in 
a  small  vein,  and  then  proceeds  upwards,  sometimes  reaching  to  the 
vena  cava. 

The  clot  may  set  up  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  vessel,  endar- 
teritis or  endophlebitis.  The  clot  then  becomes  organised  and  the  vessel 
oUiterated.  Occasionally  it  may  shrink  and  allow  a  passage  of  blood  through 
it  ag^.  In  other  cases  the  clot  softens  and  is  changed  into  a  milky  or  pus- 
Uke  material. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  suppurative  phlebitis  caused  the  clot,  and 
that  pus  mingled  with  the  blood,  producing  "  pyaemia ;"  but  we  now  know, 
owing  to  the  researches  of  Groodsir  and  Yirchow,  that  the  leucocytes  of  a 
thrombus  are  white  blood-corpuscles,  not  pus-cells ;  and  that  they  are  less 
munerous  than  was  supposed  (compare  vol.  i,  p.  62).  When  pus  does  enter 
a  vein,  e.  g.  from  rupture  of  an  abscess,  it  sets  up  adhesive  phlebitis,  which 
usually  seals  it  up,  and  the  clot  spreads  thence  towards  the  heart. 

Phlebitis  may  be  therefore  the  result  as  well  as  the  cause  of  thrombosis. 
In  Uie  same  way  endocarditis  will  set  up  local  thrombosis,  particularly 
when  the  current  of  blood  is  slow. 

Septic,  t.  e.  bacterial  thrombosis,  produces  ulcerative  phlebitis,  arteritis, 
or  endocarditis ;  and  septic  inflammation  of  the  heart  or  vessels  produces 
very  abundant  thrombosis  (p.  57). 

True  suppurative  phlebitis  is  probably  always  the  effect  of  septic  throm- 
bosis. We  have  seen  a  typical  instance  of  it  in  disease  of  the  internal 
jngolar  vein  from  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  we  shall  meet  with  an 
equally  clear  example  in  suppurative  pylephlebitis  of  the  liver. 

*  Embolus  (i/i^Xo^,  anything  thrown  in,  a  ping  or  stopper)  was  a  term  invented  by 
Virchow  to  denote  the  transferred  clots  discovered  by  Eirkes  and  by  himself. 
Thrombus  [9p6fipoc)  is  classical  Ghreek  for  a  clot  or  cnrd,  eoa^ulum. 
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Cases  of  thrombosis  become  most  important  when  the  coagulation  reaches 
the  iliacs  or  vena  cava,  for  then,  should  a  portion  of  the  clot  become  detached 
and  carried  to  the  heart,  and  so  on  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  almost  sudden 
death  ensues.  The  most  common  example  of  this  occurs  in  puerperal 
cases,  when  a  clot  has  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  vena  cava  by 
extension  from  the  iliac  veins.  Some  inflammatory  process  having 
occurred  about  the  neck  of  the  womb,  coagulation  takes  place  in  the 
uterine  sinuses  and  extends  through  the  iliac  veins  to  the  inferior  cava. 
This  may  have  occurred  with  so  very  few  symptoms  that  no  suspicion  of  the 
coming  fatal  event  is  excited.  It  is  usually  about  a  fortnight  after  delivery, 
on  the  patient's  rising  from  bed,  that  a  portion  of  the  fibrinous  clot  beccnnes 
detached,  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  causes  almost  instant  death. 
If  the  clot  should  be  small,  and  plug  only  one  pulmonary  artery  or  a  branch, 
death  may  be  postponed  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  other  cases  the  detached 
portions  are  still  smaller,  and  not  being  large  enough  to  close  the  trunk  of 
the  vessel,  stick  in  some  of  the  branches,  and  there  produce  further 
coagulation.  This  proceeds  until  the  whole  lung  is  blocked,  and  a 
fatal  termination  ensues  in  a  few  days.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is,  however,  possible,  though  very  rare,  for  the  patient  to  recover  (cL 
p.  125). 

Next  to  pulmonary  embolism  the  most  important  and  frequent  cases  ol 
clots  being  carried  free  in  the  circulation  are  those  met  with  on  the  arterial 
side  of  the  system.  A  clot  may  form,  for  example,  in  an  aneurysm,  or  in 
the  left  auricular  appendix,  or  vegetations  may  become  detached  from  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  and  are  then  carried  into  the  arterioles  of  various 
parts  of  the  body.  There  may  be  sudden  blocking  of  the  vessels  of  the 
limbs  leading  to  gangrene.  For  example,  a  boy  under  treatment  for  cardiic 
disease  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  arm,  which  on  examination  was 
found  to  be  pulseless ;  a  man  was  attacked  without  warning  by  most  excm- 
ciating  pain  in  the  leg,  and  the  limb  was  foimd  cold  and  with  no  pulsation 
in  the  arteries.  It  is  remarkable  that  blood-vessels,  which  are  regarded  as 
insensible  organs,  should  evince  the  most  acute  sensibility  when  subject  to 
such  stretching  as  occurs  in  embolism. 

One  of  the  subsequent  events  which  take  place  in  the  vessels  so  blocked, 
if  the  clot  is  septic,  is  the  formation  of  aneurysm  {vide  supra,  p.  1 04). 

When  numerous  septic  clots  are  detached  and  carried  by  the  circulatioD 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  local  effects  are  not  so 
manifest,  but  the  blood  becomes  infected,  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  or  pynmic 
character  are  set  up,  and  the  malady,  if  fatal,  may  be  protracted  throogb 
several  weeks.  In  these  cases  the  arterioles  in  various  organs  become  blocked, 
leading  to  very  characteristic  formations  in  the  organs,  known  as  "  infarc- 
tions." The  vessel  having  become  blocked  and  the  blood  flowiog  back  into 
the  emptied  tissue,  coagulation  occurs  in  these  arterioles ;  and  if  exudation 
takes  place  from  them,  a  mass  resembling  a  portion  of  fibrin  is  formed. 
Such  "  wedge-shaped  masses  "  are  met  with  at  the  edges  of  the  lung,  kidney, 
or  spleen,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  remains  of  the  tissue  of  the  organ  may 
still  be  seen.  They  were  described  by  Hodgkin  in  1829,  and  afterwards  by 
Kirkes  and  by  Virchow.  These  may  soften  and  so  lead  to  further  infection; 
or  they  may  dry  up  and  leave  a  cicatrix ;  or  in  the  case  of  the  lung  ^7 
may  become  a  focus  for  an  inflammatory  process. 

The  origin  and  pathology  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  has  been  already 
described  (vide  sujpra,  p.  56).     Instances  of  sudden  death  from  pulmonary 
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embolism  need  no  illustration ;  and  we  have  considered  at  length  the  effect 
of  fflnbolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  and  of  thrombosis  of 
the  cerebral  veins  (vol.  i,  pp.  459,  675).  But  cases  of  slow  coagulation  in 
the  longs  with  more  lingering  symptoms  are  not  so  common,  and  therefore 
an  example  may  be  given. 

A  medical  man,  fifty  years  of  age,  was  seized  on  the  3rd  of  March  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  carefully  examined 
by  Dr  Wilks.  His  shortness  of  breath  was  of  that  kind  so  frequently  seen 
in  cardiac  disease :  the  patient  was  panting  and  breathless,  the  respiration 
was  very  quick,  and  on  the  slightest  exertion  it  almost  ceased,  as  happened 
more  Uian  once  when  he  attempted  to  move  out  of  bed.  On  examination 
of  the  chest  nothing  abnormal  could  be  discovered ;  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
were  healthy,  its  action  quiet,  and  the  pulse  was  80.  The  patient  had  no 
difficulty  in  taking  a  full  breath ;  indeed,  he  felt,  he  said,  as  if  he  must 
breathe  too  much.  A  suspicion  of  embolism  caused  an  examination  of  the 
whole  body,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  had  phlebitis  of  one  leg,  arising 
from  an  injury  six  months  before.  The  patient  also  said  that  a  month  ago 
he  was  seized  with  shortness  of  breath,  which  passed  off  after  a  few  hours. 
Dr  Wilks  concluded  from  this  that  he  had  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  On  the  following  day  he  was  no  better,  and  on  March  6th  Dr 
Fagge  saw  him,  but  could  discover  no  physical  signs  of  disease  in  the 
chest.  On  March  7th  he  was  worse,  and  was  beginning  to  spit  up 
ienadous,  rusty,  and  bloody  mucus.  On  March  8th  he  was  dying,  gasping 
for  breath  and  with  great  lividity  of  the  extremities,  but  the  heart  was 
regular  and  there  was  no  bruit.  The  autopsy  showed  embolism  of  both 
bnnchee  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  the  left  was  a  large  clot,  tolerably 
recent^  and  in  the  right  an  older  one  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
lliere  was  also  pneumonic  consolidation  in  portions  of  both  lungs.  The 
right  femoral  vein  contained  a  thrombus  of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
that  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Cases  of  recovery  from  such  pulmonary  embolism  are  still  more  rare. 
A  young  man,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  operated  on  for  varicocele ; 
he  rapidly  recovered  from  the  operation,  and  had  left  his  bed,  but  had  not 
gooe  out  of  the  house.     During  conversation  one  evening,  February  9th, 
a  fortnight  after  the  operation,  he  suddenly  called  out,  fell  back,  and  gasped 
for  In-ei^.     It  was  thought  he  was  dying.     A  medical  man  saw  him  soon 
afterwards  and  found  him  cold,  pulseless,  and  breathing  heavily.     About  an 
hour  afterwards  he  spoke ;  he  was  very  pale,  and  the  respiration  was  sighing, 
but  it  was  thought  that  his  pulse  was  perceptible.     He  lay  all  night  quiet 
and  calm,  but  pale,  and  the  pulse  was  only  just  to  be  felt.     On  the  following 
morning  he  Imd  rallied,  his  skin  had  become   warm,   the   breathing  was 
tranquil,  and  the  pulse  100.    February  1 1th. — Some  oppression  of  breathing 
with  little  pain ;  temperature  normal.    1 2th. — Slight  crepitation  heard  over 
lower  part  of  chest  on  left  side ;  heart  normal.     13th. — Lpng  quietly,  fills 
chest  well  and  deeply.     Crepitation  over  lower  part  of  left  lung  in  front 
and  expectoration  of  a  little  bloody  mucus.     A  slight  murmur  heard  at 
base  of  heart.     14th. — ^Bruit  more  audible  and  traced  up  in  course  of  pul- 
monary artery.     16th. — Bruit  less   marked  and   crepitation  diminished. 
20ih. — ^Bruit  gone  and  no  r&les  heard,  but  in  the  spot  where  they  existed 
respiration  imperfect.     He  continued  to  improve,  but  spat  up  red,  glairy, 
transparent  mucus,  and  when  he  sat  up,  the  pulmonary  bruit  became  audible. 
March  15th. — ^Allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  all  physical  signs  having  disap- 
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peared ;  but  he  still  spits  a  little  coloured  mucus.     He  was  kept  quiet  for 
another  month,  when  he  was  allowed  to  go  out^  and  gradually  recoyered. 

Two  cases  of  recovery  from  pulmonary  embolism  have  come  under  the 
present  writer's  notice :  one  in  a  patient  seen  with  Dr.  Hine,  of  Ozfoitl, 
where  it  followed  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein  from  an  injury;  the 
second  during  recovery  from  pneumonia^  in  a  healthy  man  under  the  care 
of  Dr  J.  H.  Galton.  In  both  cases  the  condition  was  recognised  from  the 
first,  and  in  both  the  diagnosis  was  amply  confirmed. 

Exophthalmic  GtOITRR.* — ^The  most  remarkable  functional  disorder  of 
the  circulation  is  that  which  is  characterised  by  the  combination  of  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries,  with  staring  eyeballs  and 
an  enlarged  thyroid  body.  In  Germany  such  cases  are  spoken  of  as  exam^es 
of  "  Basedow's  disease,"  because  von  Basedow  in  1840  published  a  paper  on 
the  subject.  The  clinical  picture  had,  however,  already  been  described  by 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  in  his  *  Lectures '  (originally  published  in  1835,  accord- 
ing to  Stokes,  who  himself  recorded  one  of  the  earliest  cases);  and  there- 
fore Trousseau  named  it  "Graves's  disease."  Still  earlier  records  of  the 
same  affection  have  been  found  in  the  writings  of  Adelmann,  and  of  Caleb 
Parry,  of  Bath  (1825) ;  but  Flajani  (1798)  did  not  refer  to  this  affection  at 
all  according  to  Dr  Beigell  (*  Reynolds'  System,'  voL  v),  who  shows  that 
Graves  first  described  a  typical  case  and  saw  its  clinical  significance. 

Origin. — The  complaint  generally  sets  in  very  gradually.  As  a  rule  no 
definite  cause  can  be  found  for  it ;  but  sometimes  it  has  been  traceable  to  a 
severe  mental  shock,  and  it  may  then  develop  itself  rapidly.  Trousseau 
speaks  of  a  lady  who,  having  one  night  been  crying  for  a  long  time  on 
account  of  her  father's  death,  "  suddenly  felt  her  eyes  swell  and  lift  up  her 
eyelids,"  while  at  the  same  time  she  had  copious  epistaxis,  violent  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  throbbing  and  enlargement  of  the  thyroid ;  four  days 
later  the  nature  of  the  case  was  recognised. 

Graves's  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  young  women,  but  a  patient  who  died 
of  it  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1868  was  a  woman  of  fifty-eight,  and  Stokes 
saw  it  in  a  lady  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  boys  of  fourteen  and  less,  in  a  girl  of  seven,  and  in  another  girl  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  stated  hy 
von  Graef  e  as  six  to  one,  by  Eulenburg  (in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ')  as  at 
least  two  to  one ;  Trousseau's  cases  give  it  as  fifty  to  eighty  Henoch's  aa 
twenty-three  to  four,  and  PraeFs  as  twenty-eight  to  one. 

Persons  who  are  anaemic  or  chlorotic  are  said  to  be  especially  liable  to 
exophthalmic  goitre  ;  and  Stokes  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  in  whom  long- 
continued  bleeding  from  piles  apparently  caused  it  It  frequently  occurs 
in  hysterical  women  and  in  neurotic  subjects,  including  epileptic  patients 
and  lunatics.  An  instance  is  recorded  of  it  in  a  boy,  aged  eight,  whose 
mother  is  said  to  have  had  the  same  disease.  And  a  man,  aged  twenty-si^i 
whose  portrait  was  given  by  Dr  Wilks  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for 
1870,  had  an  uncle  and  a  brother  who  were  affected  with  ordinary  goitre. 
The  disease  is  never  endemic,  and  appears  to  have  no  relation  to  cystic 
bronchocele. 

Symptoms, — Of  the  three  cardinal  symptoms  the  first  to  be  observed  is 
commonly  an  increased  action  of  the  heart.     This  may  for  a  time  be  only 
occasional,  but  afterwards  it  is  constant.     The  number  of  beats  is  much 
*  SjfHonymi, — Maladie  de  Graves— Baaedow'sche  Erankheit— Cachexia  exophtbalmicft' 
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augmented,  reaching  120,  140,  or  even  (it  is  said)  200  in  the  minute.  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  exaggerated,  the  sounds  are  loud  and  ringing,  and  a  blow- 
bug  djstolic  murmur  is  occasionally  audible  at  the  base  or,  still  less  often, 
at  the  apex.  The  carotid  arteries  throb,  and  the  hand  feels  the  pulsation 
of  the  enlai^ed  thyroid,  often  with  a  well-marked  thrill.  The  beats  of  the 
ladkl  arteries,  however,  are  not  unduly  forcible.  Trousseau,  in  opposition 
to  Aran,  affirms  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  area  of  absolute  cardiac 
dnlness,  and  the  author  c^n  confirm  this  statement  from  personal  observa- 
dosis.  This  would  not  of  itself  prove  that  the  heart  is  not  enlarged. 
Bat  in  the  fatal  cases  that  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  organ 
has  weighed  only  nine,  ten,  or  once  perhaps  eleven  ounces.  It  is  true  that 
each  patient  was  much  emaciated,  so  that  a  degree  of  relative  hypertrophy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  present.  Although  no  cardiac  bruit  is  to  be 
hea^  in  uncomplicated  cases,  when  ansemia  is  considerable  a  systolic 
murmur  may  be  sometimes  audible  in  the  subclavian  or  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Atheroma  of  the  aorta  has  been  occasionally  seen  as  an  effect  of 
the  increased  strain  upon  that  vessel. 

Storing  of  the  thyroid  may  sometimes  be  observed  before  the  exoph- 
thalmos, but  usually  not  until  afterwards.  It  is  sometimes  symmetrical, 
8(KQetimes  more  marked  on  one  side,  and  usually  on  the  right.  In  some 
cases  it  is  but  slight,  so  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  goitre,  and 
it  never  approaches  in  size  to  the  huge  tumours  which  sometimes  occur 
in  the  endemic  form  of  bronchocele.  But  it  may  cause  a  considerable 
projection  of  the  throat,  and  it  may  press  on  the  trachea,  so  as  to 
alter  the  voice  and  to  compel  the  patient  to  lie  with  the  head  thrown  back 
upon  a  pillow.  In  Dr  Wilks's  case,  already  referred  to,  the  lower  part 
of  the  left  lobe  was  found  after  death  to  extend  down  into  the  chest,  altering 
the  shape  of  the  trachea,  and  perhaps  compressing  the  thoracic  duct.  In 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  thyroid  body  sometimes  undergoes  rapid 
Tariations  in  size,  becoming  larger  when  the  heart's  action  is  more  disturbed, 
or  even  under  emotional  excitement.  This  of  itself  shows  that  the  state  of 
the  gland  is  partly  one  of  vascular  turgescence,  and  its  vessels  have  been 
fooiid  increased  in  diameter,  the  arteries  especially  being  tortuous.  Its 
tissue  may  be  perfectly  normal  in  appearance,  or  it  may  contain  ''  colloid 
cysts,"  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 

Prominence  of  (he  eyeballs  varies  greatly  in  degree.  One  patient  merely 
Eeentt  to  stare  a  little  more  than  natiu'al,  another  has  a  fierce  expression, 
from  a  wide  space  left  between  the  corneal  margin  and  the  edges  of 
tiie  eyelids.  It  is  said  that  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles 
into  Uie  sclerotic  may  be  visible ;  and  Trousseau  alludes  to  a  case  in  which 
(me  of  the  eyes  "  actually  came  out  of  the  orbit  and  had  to  be  pushed 
back  by  the  fingers."  Sometimes  the  protrusion  is  more  marked  or  begins 
earlier  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  according  to  certain  observers 
it  may  be  permanently  unilatei*al. 

A  symptom  described  by  von  Oraefe  is  that,  when  the  patient  looks 
towards  his  feet,  the  upper  eyelid  fails  to  descend  by  an  associated  action, 
as  it  normally  should  do.  He  showed  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  exophthalmos ;  for  when  a  tumour  of  the  orbit  causes 
the  eye  to  project,  the  movements  of  the  eyelid  remain  unimpaired.  In 
one  patient  whom  he  saw,  and  whose  complaint  was  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  ike  symptom  in  question  constituted  the  sole  ground  for  regarding  the 
case  as  one  of  Basedow's  disease.     Eulenburg,  however,  has  found  *Won 
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Graefe'e  symptom"  absent,  or  almost  absent^  when  there  was  great  protraoion 
of  the  eyeballs. 

When  the  exophthalmos  is  extreme,  the  eyelids  may  fail  to  meet  during 
sleep ;  the  cornea  is  then  apt  to  become  inflamed,  and  even  to  slough.  Ab 
a  rule,  patients  affected  with  exophthalmic  goitre  see  perfectly  well^  hut 
sometimes  they  notice  musc88,  or  complain  of  fatigue  in  using  the  eyes. 
The  only  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  is  said  to  be  a  dilated  and  tortnons 
state  of  the  retinal  veins.  The  pupils  have  been  described  as  dilated,  but 
Eulenburg  says  that  von  Graefe  failed  to  observe  this  in  an  experienee 
extending  over  nearly  200  cases,  and  he  believes  that  when  present  it  has 
been  due  to  the  presence  of  myopia. 

There  appears  to  be  still  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  protruBion  of  tlie 
eyeballs  is  entirely  due  to  turgescence  of  vessels  in  the  orbit,  or  partly  to  an 
overgrowth  or  swelling  of  the  fat.  A  third  hjrpothesis  is  that  it  may  in 
part  be  caused  by  contraction  of  Miiller's  non-striated  orbital  muscle. 
Exophthalmos  has  sometimes  been  noticed  to  increase  or  diminish  as  palpi- 
tation became  more  or  less  severe,  and  to  vary  with  the  menstrual  periods. 
In  some  cases,  but  not  always,  the  eyes  are  scarcely  if  at  all  prominent  after 
death.  The  recti  muscles  have  twice  been  found  in  a  state  of  fatty  degene- 
ration, but  this  is  attributed  to  disuse  or  to  the  stretching  which  they  had 
undergone. 

Other  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  in  patients  suffering  from 
exophthalmic  goitre  are  irritability  of  temper,  sleeplessness,  headache,  im- 
pairment of  memory,  and  unfitness  for  employment.  Muscular  tremors 
were  observed  by  Dr  Hector  Mackenzie  in  the  majority  of  twenty-eigfat 
cases ;  this  symptom  was  first  recognised  in  France  by  Charcot  and  by 
Marie.  Muscular  cramp  also  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  In  some 
cases  mental  distmbance  is  associated  with  Graves's  disease  (see  Dr  Savage's 
paper  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1882);  in  others  flatulence  and 
constipation,  anaBmia,  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  or  epistaxis.  Irregular  febrile 
attacks  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  temperature  may  rise  2^  or  3^  F. 
There  is  often  extreme  emaciation.  Trousseau  notes  that  he  has  obtained 
a  tache  c&rihrde.  The  spleen  may  be  felt  swollen  during  life.  Enlargement 
of  the  breasts  has  been  mentioned,  but  Trousseau  speaks  of  them  as  under- 
going atrophy.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  in  two  fatal  cases  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  patients  being  respectively  twenty-nine  and  twenty-one 
years  old,  the  thymus  was  persistent.  In  one  it  was  four  inches  long,  and 
had  a  maximum  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Melanodennia 
and  leucodermia  have  been  observed  by  Trousseau,  and  since  by  many 
others  (see  Dr  Drummond's  lecture,  *  British  Medical  Journal,' May  14th, 
1887;  and  Dr  H.  Mackenzie's  papers  in  the  'Lancet'  for  September 
6th— 27th,  1890). 

Pathology. — ^We  need  not  discuss  at  length  the  many  speculative  views 
that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  exoj^thalmic 
goitre.  That  no  one  of  the  three  cardinal  symptoms  can  be  taken  as  the 
cause  of  the  others  is  now  generally  admitted.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers 
on  the  subject  held  that  some  cardiac  affection  constituted  the  starting-point 
of  the  disease.  Stokes,  for  instance,  believed  that  this  was  usually  a  per- 
sistent functional  excitement  of  the  heart ;  and  he  cited  Dr  Parry's  cases  as 
showing  that  organic  lesions  might  occasionally  be  followed  by  similar 
effects.  Moreover,  in  two  fatal  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  had  been 
an  antecedent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  in  one  of  them  pericarditis  and 
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endocarditis  were  found  at  the  autopsy.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  heart  is  perfectly  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  Koeben  imagined 
that  the  goitre  gave  rise  to  the  rest  of  the  symptoms  by  pressing  upon 
the  cervical  sympathetic;  but  such  a  notion  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  often  follows  the  exoph- 
thalmos; moreover,  much  larger  endemic  bronchoceles  produce  no  such 
consequences. 

There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  three  classical 
phenomena  of  the  disease  are  joint  effects  of  some  other  cause ;  and  a  very 
obvious  suggestion  is  that  of  Trousseau,  according  to  which  they  are  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  lower  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  Eulenburg 
cites  eight  autopsies,  in  each  of  which  changes  in  their  structure  were 
demonstrated;  and  Dr  Ghxxlhart's  case  in  the  'Path.  Trans.'  for  1874  may 
be  added  to  them,  as  also  Dr  Shingleton  Smith's  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
1878).  The  changes  observed  consisted  generally  in  an  overgrowth  of  the 
fibrous  capsules  of  the  ganglia,  with  or  without  an  excess  of  tJ^e  connective 
tissue  in  their  interior,  rendering  them  hard  and  tough.  And  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice  that,  in  Dr  Gkiodhart's  case,  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
neck  and  thorax  also  appeared  to  be  in  excess.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  stated 
that  there  was  atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  ganglia ;  but  this  may 
have  been  the  result  of  reagents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  cases 
-—one  of  them  investigated  with  great  care  by  Banvier — in  which  the 
ganglia  were  found  healthy.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  in  Graves's  disease  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Dr  Hale 
White,  who  finds  that  the  variations  in  the  size  and  pigmentation  of  the 
corpuscles,  and  the  amount  and  density  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  do  not 
vary  more  than  in  cases  taken  at  random  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1889). 

In  a  case  of  Graves's  disease,  in  a  lunatic,  Dr  Savage,  on  careful  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  cervical  ganglia,  found  them  perfectly  healthy 
0  Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,'  p.  415). 

Even  if  it  were  proved  that  there  is  any  constant  lesion  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  ganglia,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  symptoms  of 
exophthalmic  goitre  could  be  caused  thereby.  Boddaert  succeeded  in 
producing  enliu'gement  of  the  thyroid  body  by  ligaturing  the  jugular 
and  thyroid  veins  in  animals ;  and  when  he  sdso  divided  the  sympathetic 
nerves  the  eyeballs  became  prominent.  Thus  it  may  be  that  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  in  question,  by  dilating  the  blood-vessels,  gives  rise  to  like 
effects.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  recognised  effects  of  paralysis 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  are  absent  (cf.  *  Journ.  of  Phys.').  Moreover, 
the  excited  action  of  the  heart  corresponds,  not  with  paitJysis,  but  with 
irritation  of  sympathetic  nerves.  Some  writers  have  indeed  endeavoured  to 
account  for  dl  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  on  a  theory  of  "  irritation." 
Bat  it  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  such  a  view  that  a  primary  irritation  of  a 
nerve-centre,  lasting  for  months  or  years  unchanged,  is  as  yet  unknown  in 
pathology.  If  the  disease  is  of  nervous  origin  at  all — which  certainly 
seems  at  present  most  likely — its  seat  is  probably  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  but  in  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  bulb. 

Not  infrequently  we  find  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  usually  mitral 
but  sometimes  aortic,  associated  with  Graves's  disease ;  but  this  has  always 
an  independent  origin. 

After  death,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  heart  is  found  normal,  both  in 
the  valves  and  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  thyroid  much  reduced  in  size, 
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while  the  eyes  have  usually  returned  to  their  normal  position,  so  that  a  cue 
might  easily  fail  of  recognition. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  found  enlarged,  as  by  Basedow,  Sir  Houy 
Marsh,  and  the  elder  Dr  Begbie,  who  published  a  careful  account  oi  the 
then  new  disease  of  Graves  and  Stokes  in  1849.  His  son,  Dr  WarbuitoD 
Begbie,  records  two  cases  of  the  same  condition,  and  quotes  Hensinger  to 
the  same  effect  ('Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  September,  1863,  and  April,  1868). 

Autopsies  on  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  are  so  rare  that  this  desenres 
mention  ;  but  the  size  of  the  spleen  varies  greatly,  and  of  three  fatal  cases 
of  the  writer's,  the  spleen  was  large  in  one  and  small  in  two.    - 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  exophthalmic  goitre  little  need  be  said. 
But  it  is  important  to  note  that  one  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  slight  cases 
and  for  rudimentary  forms,  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  cardinal  symptcms 
may  be  absent.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Trousseau  insisted  ;  and  Dr  Wilks 
has  recorded  several  instances  which  might  have  been  set  down  as  examples 
of  ordinary  chlorosis  but  for  the  failure  of  ferruginous  medicines  to  cure 
them. 

EverU. — Exophthalmic  goitre  is  not  often  traced  to  a  fatal  termination  in 
hospital  experience.  We  have  indeed  made  six  or  seven  autopsies  at  Gufs 
Hospital  since  1868;  but  the  only  case  in  which  death  appeared  directly  due  to 
the  disease  was  that  of  which  Dr  Wilks  has  recorded  the  details ;  and  in  this 
there  was  bronchitis  with  expectoration  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  Two  (or 
perhaps  three)  patients  died  of  pleurisy,  with  or  without  pneumonia ;  one  d 
rheumatic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  One  patient  succumbed  miez- 
pectedly,  after  having  been  ailing  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  stomach  and 
intestines  were  found  to  be  affected  with  a  remarkable  form  of  foUicolar 
inflammation,  the  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  being  very  prominent, 
and  the  whole  mucous  membrane  intensely  injected,  swollen,  ecchymoeed, 
and  lined  with  mucus.  In  the  remaining  case  death  was  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  an  anaesthetic. 

In  all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  of  recent  origin,  having 
lasted  only  a  few  months.  One  patient  had  suffered  for  four  years.  It 
does  not  appear  that  those  affected  with  exophthalmic  goitre,  like  so  many 
with  other  chronic  and  incurable  maladies,  go  about  from  hospital  to  hospital 
until  they  die.  The  only  possible  inference  seems  to  be  that  most  cases  «t 
length  end  in  recovery ;  but  it  is  dilfficult  to  obtain  positive  evidence  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is  too  long,  and 
the  natural  process  of  cure  is  too  gradual,  to  allow  of  its  being  traced  in  a 
ward  of  which  the  inmates  are  constantly  changing.  Dr  Hale  White  has, 
however,  followed  up  twelve  patients  previously  under  treatment  in  Gu/a 
Hospital,  and  found  that  four  were  well  after  illnesses  of  two,  three,  five, 
and  eight  years ;  and  that  one  was  much  better.  Seven  were  dead — two 
suddenly,  and  no  cause  was  found  post  mortem;  one  from  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, one  from  abscess  in  the  axilla  and  pysamia,  one  from  gastric  nicer, 
one  from  phthisis,  and  one  from  unknown  causes  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Jvdf 
24th,  1886). 

Treaiment. — ^The  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre  is  unsatisfactoiT* 
Trousseau  was  strongly  convinced  that  iodine  was  generally  injtuionsy 
although  he  admitted  that  it  was  sometimes  useful  He  also  believed  tbat 
the  tincture  of  iron  did  harm,  and  most  observers  will  at  least  admit  that 
it  seldom  if  ever  does  good.  Traube,  however,  is  said  to  have  given  voa 
and  quinine  alternately,  each  for  three  weeks  at  a  time,  with  great  advan- 
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ta^  DigitaliB,  though  recommended  by  Trousseau,  seems  to  have  no 
power  whaterer  of  slowing  the  pulse  or  tranquiUising  the  heart.  In  two 
caies  ergot  was  prescribed,  but  without  marked  benefit.  Strophanthus  is 
Bud  to  he  somewhat  more  effectual. 

Belladonna  has  been  frequently  given,  and  some  cases  of  more  or  less 
benefit  from  its  use  have  been  recorded ;  but  more  often  its  effects  are 
insigmficant,  or  at  best  transitory.  Dr  Bussell  Reynolds  believes  that 
retl  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  iodide,  bromide,  and 
iroa  in  combination  ('  Lancet^'  May  17th,  1890). 

Some  Grerman  physicians  have  applied  galvanism  to  the  neck  with  the 
object  of  "  galvanising  the  sympathetic  nerves."  A  battery  of  six  or  eight 
oeDs  is  used ;  the  n^ative  pole  is  placed  upon  the  spine  below  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra^  the  positive  pole  at  different  levels  in  front  of  the  stemo- 
maBtoid  muscles.  In  this  way  the  pulse  was  brought  down  from  130  to 
70  or  80,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  said  to  have  been 
much  ameliorated.  The  application  of  a  full  current  to  the  closed  eyelids  is 
also  recommended,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  exophthalmos. 

Unfortunately  galvanic  treatment  has  been  adopted  elsewhere  with 
Httie  advantage. 

OUier  tumours  of  the  thjrroid  are  rather  of  surgical  than  medical 
interest  If  innocent,  they  are  either  cystic,  or  solid  and  fibrous ;  if  malig- 
nant, they  are  usuaUy  sarcoma. 

The  endemic  form  of  bronchocele  has  already  been  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  endemic  cretinism  (cf.  supra^  voL  i,  p.  860). 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  SALIVARY  GLANDS 
OF  THE  THROAT  AND  OF  THE  GULLET 

ToXai  fikv  Cfiucpdici  cai  vtoyvoXffi  iraiSloiffiv,  £0Oai.^HlPP.>  Aph.,  iii,  24. 

'*  In  anginam  ego  me  nunc  velim  verti, 
Ut  veneficffi  ilU  fauces  prehendam." 

Plaht.,  MoH.,  i,  3, 61. 

Stomatitis — Vesicular  ulcers  of  the  tmigue  cmd  lips — Single  vker  of  the  pdak 
— Fhagedcenic  ulcerative  stomatitis — Gangrerums  stomaMtis  or  canerum  oris 
— Thrush — Aphthce — FM/alism — Xerostomia, 

Mumps — its  pathology,  symptoms,  and  complications — Metastatic  paroiUis. 

Angina — Catarrhal,  ulcerative,  and  herpetic  forms — Suibacuie  follicular  fonsSlitis 
— Acute  tonsillitis  or  quinsy — Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils— Granular  pharyn- 
gitis— Adenoid  growths  of  the  pharynx. 

Strictturb  op  the  (Esophagus — Minor  disorders — Spasmodic  stricture-- 
— Simple  stricture — Cancerous  stricture — Anatomy,  course,  and  treatmmL 

The  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  vary  more  than  those  of  the  cheet 
in  their  pathology.  Some  might  be  properly  classed  with  the  specific 
fevers,  some  are  due  to  malaria  or  to  parasitic  animals,  others  to  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system,  while  others  again  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
purely  functional  Nevertheless  it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  them 
together,  and  the  only  classification  attempted  will  be  that  of  local  dis- 
tribution. 

We  will  begin  with  the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  above  tbe 
diaphragm. 

Affections  of  the  Mouth. — Simple  or  herpetic  ulcers,* — Among  the 
trivial  affections  to  which  children,  and  sometimes  adults,  are  liable,  is 
the  formation  of  minute,  shallow,  round  or  oval  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 
They  begin  as  raised  white  spots,  looking  like  vesicles.  In  a  few  hours 
the  roof  is  lost,  apparently  as  a  consequence  of  maceration  in  the  buccal 
mucus  and  saliva.  The  ulcers  which  result  have  an  ash-grey  or  yellow 
surface  and  a  bright  red  border;  they  are  as  large  as  a  pin's  head  or 
rather  larger,  painful,  and  very  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  particles  of 
food,  especidly  sugar  and  salt.  A  favourite  seat  is  inside  the  lower 
lip,  especially  where  it  joins  the  gum ;  they  also  occur  upon  the  lining  of 
the  cheek  or  upon  the  tongue.  Some  persons  are  more  liable  to  these 
ulcers  than  others,  and  are  long  troubled  with  them  at  intervals  of  weeks 

*  Synonym*. — Aphthous  ulceration  of  (German  and  of  some  English  writers— FoUicoli'* 
vesicular,  or  herpetic  ulcers — Ulcera  mitia  familiaria — Herpes  oris. 
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or  months.  Their  presence  is  attributed  by  children  to  "  telling  stories," 
and  by  mothers  to  a  "  disordered  stomach ;"  their  true  cause  is  unknown. 
In  a  day  or  two  these  ulcers  heal  of  themselves  without  treatment,  but 
touching  them  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  removes  the  pain  at  once. 

Single  ulcer  of  the  palate. — In  marked  contrast  with  this  affection  is  one 
which  is  described  by  Yogel  (in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ')  as  occurring  in 
weakly  infants,  especially  those  brought  up  in  lying-in  or  foundling  institu- 
tions. It  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  single  flat  ulcer  at  the  back  of  the 
hard  palate,  just  where  the  vdum  joins  it.  There  is  not  usually  any  tendency 
to  spread  deeply,  but  neither  is  there  any  disposition  to  hea^  and  the  ulcer 
remains  until  the  child's  death,  which  usually  results  from  diarrhoea. 

Phagedcmic  vlcemUive  stomatUis,* — ^Another  form  of  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
is  a  disease  of  considerable  gravity,  attended  with  great  fcetor  of  the  breath. 
The  ulceration  chiefly  affects  the  gums,  the  edges  of  which  become  reddened 
and  swollen,  are  detached  from  the  teeth,  and  finally  seem  to  break  down 
into  a  grey  pulp.  So  complete  may  be  the  destruction  that  the  alveoli  are 
sometimes  exposed,  and  the  teeth  become  loose  and  fall  out.  The  whole  of 
the  lining  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  becomes  the  seat  of  ash-coloured  ulceration. 
The  tongue  is  large  and  doughy-looking,  marked  at  its  edges  by  the  teeth, 
thickly  furred  or  ulcerated  on  the  surface.  A  large  quantity  of  acid  fluid 
escapes  constantly  from  the  mouth,  running  out  upon  the  pillow  while  the 
patient  is  asleep.  All  movements  of  the  mouth  are  very  painful,  and  food  is 
taken  with  much  difficulty. 

The  chief  instances  of  this  affection  among  the  patients  of  Guy's  Hospital 
have  occurred  in  children  between  the  second  dentition  and  puberty ;  once, 
two  sisters  came  with  it  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  army  it  is  stated  to  be  frequent,  occurring  epidemically  when  they 
are  overcrowded  in  close  quarters.  It  probably  depends  on  some  local 
infective  microbe,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Bergeron,  who 
described  the  disease  in  1859,  is  said  to  have  inoculated  himself  successfully 
with  it  in  the  lower  lip. 

In  -a  milder  form  it  is  not  very  uncommon  both  in  children  and  adults. 
Ulceration  with  spongy  and  bleeding  gums  without  other  signs  of  scurvy  is 
ascribed  by  dentists  to  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  being  acid  instead  of  alkaline, 
and  the  writer  has  found  this  to  be  verified  by  test-paper  in  some  caset  of 
the  kind  in  children. 

The  remedy  for  ulcerative  stomatitis  is  chlorate  of  potass,  which  maybe 
given  in  ten-grain  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  dissolved  in  water.  Or 
lozenges  containing  the  salt,  or  Wyeth's  compressed  tablets,  may  be  used 
with  the  object  of  securing  its  local  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane-, 
although  this  appears  after  all  not  to  be  so  essential  as  its  absorption  into 
the  blood.  It  is  surprising  in  how  short  a  time  the  affection  is  brought  to 
an  end ;  within  three  or  four  days  the  diseased  parts  begin  to  show  a  clean, 
healing  surface.  An  example  of  this  action  in  an  adult  was  given  by  the 
writer  in  the  60th  volume  of  *  VirchoVs  Archiv'  (1870),  p.  462,  where, 
under  the  title  "  Gingivitis,"  three  cases  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  are  related. 

Qa/ngrenous  siGmoHHs-f  is  a  disease  almost  entirely  confined  to  young  chil- 
dren. It  differs  from  the  last-described  affection  in  the  fact  that  ulceration,  or 
even  phagedenic  stomatitis,  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane,  whereas  noma 

*  S^^nonjfmi. — ^PhagedflBnic  giDgiritii — Patrid  sore-moath— Stonuicaoe,  a  French  term, 
"mouth-iU,    often  applied  to  icnrvy.    . 

t  Sjfnon^ms, — ^Noma — Cancrum  ona, — Qerm.  Waseerkrebe — Wahgenbrand. 
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begins  as  a  slough  in  the  submucous  tissues,  commonly  in  the  cheek  or  Uie 
lower  lip.  Its  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  often  follows  measles  or  other 
exanthems.  Its  treatment  consists  in  destroying  the  diseased  tissue  by 
strong  nitric  acid  or  other  surgical  means,  «nd  in  supplying  stimulants  freely. 

Thrush.* — ^In  this  country  it  has  been  usual  to  apply  the  term  aphikm  to 
a  condition  of  the  mouth  altogether  different  from  that  which  general  practioe 
on  the  Continent  has  named  aphthous  vkeraHon  (see  last  page).  ConfosioD 
may  be  avoided  by  using  the  vernacular  term  **  thrush  "  for  tixe  former  affec- 
tion, which  we  will  now  describe. 

The  earliest  indication  that  thrush  is  setting  in  is  a  change  in  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  cheeks  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth;  it 
becomes  redder  than  natural,  hot,  and  painful  Soon  a^umber  of  minute 
milk-white  spots  appear  upon  its  surface.  These  rapioly  increase  in  size, 
and  nm  together ;  aYid  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole  surface  may  be  covered 
with  a  nearly  uniform  adherent  layer.  At  first  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
detaching  the  white  material ;  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  loose,  and  can 
be  peeled  off  in  large  flakes  without  any  bleeding.  Microscopically  it  con- 
sists of  layers  of  squamous  epithelium,  mingled  with  the  spores  and  mycelium 
of  a  fungus. 

This  fungus  is  commonly  known  as  the  Oidiutn  albicans^  althou^ 
according  to  Hallier,  it  is  not  really  distinct  from  the  Oidium  lacHs^  which  is 
the  active  agent  in  the  souring  of  milk.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
presence  of  the  oidium  in  the  human  mouth  is  peculiar  to  cases  of  throsL 
It  has  been  f oimd  upon  diphtheritic  membranes,  and  in  portions  of  fur  taken 
from  the  tongue.  Nevertheless  the  essential  cause  of  thrush  is  a  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth  of  this  fungus,  leading  to  inflammation  of  the  muooas 
membrane  and  detachment  of  epithelium,  just  as  the  fungus  of  ringworm 
produces  a  red  and  scaly  condition  of  a  part  of  the  skin  upon  which  it  grows. 
A  necessary  condition,  however,  before  the  oidium  can  germinate  actively 
in  the  mouth  appears  to  be  an  acid  state  of  the  buccal  secretions;  and 
according  to  Yogel  the  mouth  always  gives  an  acid  reaction  at  the  vexy 
commencement  of  the  affection,  before  any  white  spots  are  visible.  The 
preponderance  in  infants  of  mucus,  which  readily  turns  acid,  over  the 
alkaline  salivary  fluids  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  thrush  is  so  much  more 
common  in  them  than  in  older  children. 

In  many  cases  thrush  comes  and  goes  with  little  disturbance  of  the 
health,  and  without  any  danger  to  life.  But  in  others  it  is  associated  with 
severe  and  even  fatal  diarrhoea.  The  popular  notion  is  that  the  disease 
passes  through  the  child  and  comes  out  at  the  anus.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  oesophagus  is  sometimes  affected  in  its  entire  length,  there  is  do 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Oidium  albicans  is  capable  of  germinating  on  any 
surface  which  is  not  covered  with  squamous  epithelium.  Thus  it  never  enters 
the  nose  or  the  larynx ;  but  it  does  sometimes  appear  in  the  lowest  portico 
of  the  rectum  and  upon  the  female  genitals,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  npoo 
sore  spots  on  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  relation  of  thrush  to 
diarrhoea  in  young  infants  probably  is  that  they  are  both  effects  of  a  wesUy 
state  of  health  from  bad  feeding  or  from  some  other  cause.  In  these  cases 
there  is  usually  superficial  dermatitis  (or  ''  eczema ")  of  the  nates,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  syphilitic  rash. 

In  adults,  thrush  rarely  occurs  except  in  those  who  are  reduced  to  a  state 

•  iS!|rfM>«iymt.— Aphtha  (AfOat),  a  good  Greek  word,  and  used  hy  Hippocrates  probtbly 
rather  in  the  English  than  the  German  sense. — JV.  Magnet. — Qerm,  Soor. 
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of  extreme  marmamus  by  a  chronic  malady  (such  as  consumption  or  cancer), 
or  who  have  passed  through  several  weeks  of  pjrrezia  from  enteric  fever,  or 
puerperal  fever,  or  pyaemia.  Thrush  in  adults  is  generally  taken  as  war- 
noting  an  unfavourable  prognosis ;  but  patients  may,  nevertheless,  recover 
liter  having  had  thrush,  as  we  have  often  observed. 

In  the  treatment  of  thrush,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  wash  out  the 
mooth  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate 
or  <tf  borax,  or  to  apply  the  glycerinum  boraeis  freely  to  the  surface  of  the 
mueous  membrane. 

AiFBcmoNS  OF  THE  Salivart  Glands. — Salivation  or  piyalian. — In 
patioitB  submitted  to  active  mercurial  treatment  the  mouth  is  very  apt 
(unless  the  teeth  are  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  the  gums  well  washed 
with  alum,  borax,  or  tinctiu'e  of  myrrh)  to  present  an  affection  identical 
with  that  which  was  above  described  as  "  ulcerative  stomatitis."  But  in 
idditioQ  tJiere  is  also  an  extraordinarily  profuse  flow  of  saliva,  the  condition 
known  as  ptyalism  or  salivation.  Salivation  may  occur  independently  of  the 
administration  of  mercury,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  other  drugs 
(as  iodide  of  potassium  or  pilocarpin),  sometimes  from  irritation  starting  in 
distant  organs  (as  the  uterus  or  the  stomach) ;  sometimes  it  is  apparently 
spontaneous  or  idiopathic.  But  such  cases  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
^oA  are  due  to  the  medicinal  use  of  mercury.  The  quantity  of  saliva  that 
is  poured  out  is  sometimes  astonishing.  The  usual  daily  amount  is  one  or 
two  quarts ;  but  as  much  as  five  quarts  are  said  to  have  been  collected 
in  extreme  instances.  The  patient  is  incessantly  spitting  it  out  of  his 
mouth,  or  allowing  it  to  dribble  into  a  spit-pot,  which  he  keeps  constantly 
by  his  side ;  at  night  it  saturates  his  pillow.  It  is  more  or  less  viscid  or 
^airy  in  consistence,  and  is  said  to  have  sometimes  a  specific  gravity  as  high 
as  1059  ;  but  as  the  case  goes  on  its  specific  gravity  falls  till  it  is  scarcely 
above  that  of  water.  It  contains  little  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  less 
ptyiUn. 

Mercurial  salivation  is  now  seldom  seen.  In  administering  mercury 
one  watches  the  patient's  mouth  carefully,  and  the  medicine  is  at  once 
ttcfppeA  when  any  disagreeable  odour  is  perceptible  in  his  breath,  or  when 
his  gums  become  in  the  least  degree  inflamed,  or  his  teeth  tender  on  pres- 
sure. Or,  if  there  should  be  special  reason  to  anticipate  the  onset  of  sidiva- 
tioQ  from  the  fact  that  one  is  using  mercurial  inunction,  or  calomel  vapour 
baths,  or  full  doses  of  blue  pill  instead  of  minute  doses  of  the  bichloride, 
one  may  often  obviate  it  by  giving  at  the  same  time  chlorate  of  potass. 
When  once  salivation  has  developed  itself  chlorate  of  potass  appears  to  have 
little  direct  influence  upon  it^  idthough  it  more  or  less  quickly  brings  the 
gams  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  into  a  healthy  state.  The 
oidinary  duration  of  salivation  is  frem  one  to  three  weeks.  While  it  lasts 
tke  patient  generally  becomes  thin.  His  urine  is  scanty  and  his  bowels  are 
eaostipated.  Belief  may  be  given  by  washing  out  the  mouth  with  astrin- 
paA  sohitions,  as  of  alum  or  gallic  acid,  to  which  some  tincture  of  myrrh 
Hid  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added. 

Xerosiamia. — ^In  the  21st  volume  of  the  'Clinical  Transactions'  Mr 
Hntehinson  and  Dr  Hadden  described  independently  two  cases  in  which 
there  was  "deficiency  of  the  salivary  and  buccal  secretion,"  causing  a  per- 
manently "  dry  mouth."  Both  patients  were  widows  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  a  third  case  recorded  by  Dr  Bowlands  ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  14th,  1888) 
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also  occurred  in  a  woman  of  sixty.  The  condition  had  in  two  of  these 
cases  begun  suddenly  and  after  nervous  emotion,  and  it  seems  probable  t^ 
the  secretory,  without  the  vaso-motor,  nerves  are  primarily  affected.  In  Ik 
Hadden's  case  tincture  of  jaborandi  was  exhibited  with  relief. 

Mumps.* — ^The  salivary  glands,  like  the  pancreas,  are  very  little  sobjeei 
to  the  diseases  which  affect  the  liver  and  kidneys,  or  the  mamma  and  testes. 
The  most  frequent  affection  is  one  which,  although  it  looks  like  &  mere  local 
inflammation,  is  really  the  expression  of  a  specific  disease,  transmitted  bj 
contagion,  occurring  epidemically,  and  possessing  the  power  of  protectii^ 
against  its  repetition  in  the  same  individual  For  this  disease  ^e  p^^miir 
name  of  Mumps  is  the  most  distinctive. 

It  is  endemic  like  measles  and  whooping-cough,  but  local  epidemics  may 
often  be  recognised.     This  was  the  case  in  the  American  war  of   1862—3. 

The  earliest  symptom  is  commonly  an  aching  pain  in  the  parotid 
region  on  one  side,  increased  by  every  movement  of  the  jaw,  as  in  speak- 
ing, or  in  taking  food.  But  sometimes  malaise  and  pyrexia  precede  by  a 
day  or  two  all  local  signs  of  the  affection.  Swelling  very  soon  sets  is; 
the  hollow  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  jaw  is  fiUed  up,  its  {^ace 
being  taken  by  an  ill-defined  projection,  which  throws  outwards  the  lobnk 
of  the  ear,  and  extends  over  the  cheek  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
downwards  some  distance  into  the  neck.  The  submaxillary  glands  usoaH^ 
f  oUow,  and  a  little  later  the  opposite  side  participates  in  the  disease ;  so  that 
in  the  course  of  from  three  to  six  days  the  whole  of  the  face  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  mass  of  firm  doughy  infiltration.  There  is  as 
enormous  double  chin,  and  the  natural  contour  of  the  throat  is  lost.  Hie 
skin  over  the  affected  parts  is  either  slightiy  reddened,  or  pale  and  waxy- 
looking.  Internally  the  swelling  eictends  to  the  tonsil  and  the  pharynx. 
The  movements  of  the  jaw  are  greatly  impeded.  The  teeth  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  separated  so  as  to  admit  the  end  of  a  spoon  between  them  ;  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  fluid  diet,  with  ^gs,  cnstarda^ 
jellies,  and  other  things  that  require  no  mastication. 

Sometimes  the  saliva  is  deficient,  sometimes  it  is  secreted  in  excess ;  hvi 
as  a  rule  its  quantity  and  quality  are  unaffected.  The  head  is  kept  fixed 
in  one  position,  with  the  face  directed  straight  forwards.  If,  as  sometimefi 
happens,  the  affection  remains  confined  to  one  side,  the  head  is  tmnad 
rather  towards  that  side.  Pain  and  tenderness  continue  more  or  less  seven. 
Sometimes  there  is  hardness  of  hearing,  or  the  patient  complains  of  shooting 
pains  in  the  ears  or  of  a  continuous  ringing  sound. 

On  about  the  fourth  day  the  pyrexia  ceases.  It  seldom  runs  hi^ 
but  temperatures  of  104^  are  now  and  then  recorded,  and  typhoid  symptomt 
have  been  occasionally  observed. 

Soon  afterwards  the  swelling  begins  to  subside,  and  absorption  takes 
place  so  rapidly  that  within  three  or  four  days  it  entirely  disappears.  Thu 
the  whole  duration  of  the  disease  is  iisually  a  week  or  ten  days,  rardy  a 
fortnight  There  is  sometimes  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  over  die 
affected  parts. 

Natwrai  history, — Mumps,  like  other  specific  diseases,  protects  from 
itself.  But  sometimes,  when  one  side  has  been  affected,  the  other  follows 
suit  within  a  week  or  fortnight,  or  there  may  be  a  relapse  affecting  both 

•  Sj^nonyfM, — Parotides— Cynanche  parotidaea  (CuUen) — Parotitis  epidemica. — SeotiieK 
Tbe  Branks.— J^.  Les  OreiUons. — Oerm,  Ziegenpeter. 
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sides.  Apart  from  these  relapses,  cases  of  a  second  attack  are  occasionally 
met  with :  in  one  known  to  the  present  writer,  a  boy  had  mumps  three 
times  during  his  school  life. 

Mumps  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old, 
but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  in  adults.  It  is  said  to  affect  more  boys  than 
girls.  In  a  Bussian  epidemic  in  1885  there  were  170  male  and  90  female 
patients.  The  secondary  orchitis  is  most  often  seen  in  boys  about  the 
age  of  puberty  and  in  young  men. 

The  contagion  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
breath.  The  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  is  variously  stated  by 
writers ;  it  seems  to  be  generally  about  a  fortnight,  rarely  less  than  twelve  or 
more  than  seventeen  days ;  but  it  may  range  from  six  to  twenty-two  days. 
Oomplicaiions, — In  some  cases,  as  the  inflammation  of  the  face  and  neck 
passes  off*,  or  even  after  it  has  ceased,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  acute 
*'  metastatic  **  affidction  of  one  kstide,  generally  (it  is  said)  the  right.  The 
gland  becomes  swollen  and  painful,  and  there  is  sometimes  effusion  into  its 
serous  sac,  with  oedema  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  scrotum.  After  a 
short  interval  the  other  testicle  may  be  attacked  in  its  turn.  When  this 
complication  occurs  there  is  usually  a  return  of  the  pyrexia. 

This  secondary  orchitis  is  now  and  then  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
the  most  alarming  character,  though  apparently  without  real  danger  to  life. 
High  fever  and  delirium  are  sometimes  present.  In  one  case  related  by 
Trousseau  a  condition  of  collapse  was  suddenly  developed ;  in  another  the 
patient  f eU  rapidly  into  a  typhoid  state.  What  rendered  the  diagnosis  of 
the  second  case  the  more  obscure  was  that  the  initial  attack  of  mumps  had 
been  so  slight  and  transient  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it,  and  nothing 
could  be  learnt  about  it  until  consciousness  returned. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  saw  a  case  of  orchitis  from  mumps  in  which 
the  pulse  became  extraordinarily  slow  and  remained  so  for  several  days ; 
the  temperature  also  f  eU  to  a  low  pointy  and  the  breathing  was  much  reduced 
in  frequency. 

The  inflammation  of  the  testicle  usually  lasts  from  three  to  six  days, 
and  then  rapidly  subsides.  Occasionally,  however,  it  leads  to  a  permanent 
atrophy  of  the  organ. 

No  explanation  seems  to  be  at  present  possible  of  the  liability  of 
mumps  to  set  up  orchitis ;  we  can  only  refer  it  to  that  correlation  of  distant 
organs,  in  their  proclivities  to  disease,  of  which  we  find  many  other  examples 
in  pathology.  Mr  Stephen  Paget  has  drawn  attention  to  other  instances  of 
relation  between  parotitis  and  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera — of  which) 
we  must  not  forget,  the  testis  is  one  ('  Lancet,'  April  17th,  1886,  and  'Brit. 
Med.  Joum.,'  March  19th,  1887). 

In  girls  affected  with  mumps  it  is  said  that  the  mammuB  or  the  vulva 
sometimes  exhibit  a  like  tendency  to  swelling  and  inflammation.  This  fact 
(if  it  be  one)  illustrates  a  case  observed  by  Peter,  in  which  a  young  woman 
who  had  amenorrhoea  was  several  times  attacked  with  parotitis  at  what 
should  have  been  her  catamenial  periods,  while  on  other  occasions  one  of 
the  labia  became  swollen  and  painful.  According  to  some  authoris,  the 
ownries  may  be  the  seat  of  "  metastatic "  inflammation  after  mumps.  But 
this  seems  to  be  very  doubtful. 

Other  complications  recorded  are  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear,  oph- 
thalmia (rare),  acute  bronchitis,  bubo,  and  urethritis. 

Anatomy. — ^With  regard  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  morbid  process  i» 
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mumps  there  is  still  some  uncertainty.  It  is  clear  that  the  connective 
outside  the  salivary  glands  is  largely  involved  in  the  inflammatory  oedenui 
which  produces  the  swelling  in  the  disease  ;  and  within  the  glands  themaelvei 
the  structure  affected  seems  to  be  rather  the  fibrous  stroma  which  supporta 
the  glandular  acini  than  the  acini  themselves.  The  presence  of  a  miorobtf 
in  the  blood  or  saliva  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  proffnosis  is  always  favourable.  Even  when  the  fever  runs  high  and 
is  attended  by  orchitis  with  deliriimi,  there  appears  to  be  no  real  dan^an. 
Neither  the  inflamed  parotid  nor  the  inflamed  testes  suppurate,  though  the 
latter  may  atrophy. 

The  only  seguda,  beside  this  last  rare  effect  of  the  metastasis,  is  deafoaas ; 
and  this  also  is  not  common.  According  to  Sir  Wm.  Dalby,  it  may  be 
either  "catarrhal" — ^when  it  passes  quickly  away,  or  "nervous" — ^wben 
the  condition  is  usually  permanent. 

Very  little  treatment  is  required  in  cases  of  mumps.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  indoors  and  out  of  the  way  of  draughts.  As  has  already  been  remarked, 
he  can  take  only  fluid  food.  Fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  swollen  parta 

Metastatic  parotitis, — In  marked  contrast  with  mumps  is  an  affection  of 
the  parotid  gland  which,  instead  of  being  a  manifestation  of  a  specific 
contagious  disease,  arises  as  a  complication  of  other  maladies,  such  as  fevers, 
dysentery,  or  even  local  affections,  such  as  intestinal  obstruction  from  cancer 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  as  in  a  case  of  the  author's.  This  form  of  parotitis 
is  almost  always  unilateral.  It  sometimes  subsides  without  suppuratioD, 
but  it  far  more  often  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  may  either 
point  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  break  into  the  external  auditory 
passage,  or  burrow  down  into  the  neck  or  upwards  in  the  pterygoid  region 
towards  the  base  of  the  skuU. 

It  is  possible  that  this  "  metastatic "  parotitis  is  the  result  of  dryness 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  leading  to  an  obstructed  state  of  Steno's 
duct,  with  decomposition  of  the  retained  salivary  secretion.  But  there  is 
little  evidence  for  this  explanation,  and  if  true  there  should  be  more  frequent 
parotid  abscess  after  fevers. 

The  prognostic  importance  of  parotitis  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  fever 
depends  very  much  on  the  period  of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  developed. 
At  an  early  stage  it  is  of  very  grave  significance ;  at  an  advanced  stage,  or 
during  convalescence,  it  is  a  comparatively  trifling  matter. 

Gouty  parotitis  has  been  ilescribed.  It  must  be  excessively  rare  (see 
*Med.-Ohir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ixx,  p.  217,. 1887). 

AEFBonoNS  OF  THE  Fauobs.* — Systematic  writers  recc^nise  a  great 
variety  of  affections  of  the  throat,  all  of  which  are  attended  with  difficulty 
or  pain  in  deglutition,  and  with  more  or  less  marked  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx,  palate,  and  tonsils.  Some  of  these  affections  need  detailed 
description,  but  of  others  a  cursory  notice  will  suffice.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  special  forms  of  angina  which  characterise  scarlatina,  diphtheria^ 
and  syphilis. 

Ordinary  caia/rrh  of  the  pharynx  is  sufficiently  characterised  as  redness 
and  slight  swelling  of  its  posterior  wall  and  of  the  palate,  coming  on  after 
exposure  to  cold.    In  persons  who  have  repeatedly  had  attacks  of  catarrh, 

*  Sore-throat — Fr,  Mai  de  gorge. — Oerm.  Halsweh.    The  terms  anffiua  and  cyiumeAtf 
are  often  applied  lomewhat  indisoriminately  to  aU  inflammatory  affections  of  the  fauces. 
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a  '^  relaxed  sore-Uiroat "  is  apt  to  be  of  frequent  recurrence ;  the  fauces  feel 
dry  and  painful  (especially  in  the  morning  on  first  waking),  but  the 
symptoms  all  pass  off  after  breakfast,  when  nothing  is  to  be  seen  beyond 
eJoogation  of  the  uvula^  a  pendulous  state  of  the  palate,  and  perhaps  some 
dilatod  Teins  in  ihe  mucous  membrane. 

What  is  called  ulcerated  sore4hroat  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in 
imnes  and  medical  students  who  are  in  close  attendance  on  the  sick, 
(xt  in  otiier  persons  if  weakened  by  unhealthy  surroundings.  In  this  affec- 
tioii  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  and  other  parts  of  the  fauces 
imaD  white  superficial  ulcers,  which  are  vaguely  called  follicular  or  aphthous, 
aad  resemble  in  appearance  the  minute  yellow  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  described  above  (p.  132).  There  is  a  considerable  general  dis* 
torbuice,  ihe  breath  is  foul,  and  the  tongue  furred.  Wine,  quinine,  and 
tincture  of  iron  are  indicated  in  the  treatment,  and  generally  bring  the  affec- 
taon  to  an  end  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  from  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  certain  circum* 
acribed  whitish'-yellow  patches,  which  are  really  masses  of  inspissated  and 
protruding  secretion.  Patients  who  exhibit  these  patches  often  come  for 
advice,  complaining  of  a  recent  sore-throat.  Guaiacum  is  often  effectual  in 
relieving  such  cases. 

FoUicukar  ionsilliiis  is  the  name  given  to  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  slightar  and  sporadic  form  of  the  epidemic  if  not  infective  sore-throat 
just  described.  It  is  marked  by  di£fused  redness  and  moderate  sweUing  of 
the  fauces,  with  numerous  yellow  points  dotted  over  them.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mouths  of  mucous  crypts,  biit  of  this  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  they  certainly  are  not  swollen  lymph-follicles.  Probably  they  are 
▼esicular  at  first,  but  they  do  not  ulcerate.  This  kind  of  angina  is  always 
bOateral,  and  is  not  attended  by  the  severe  pyrexia  of  true  quinsy.  It  is 
often  best  treated  by  quinine,  port  wine,  and  fresh  air. 

Another  faucial  affection  that  has  been  carefully  studied  by  foreign 
obsorvers  is  herpes  of  the  pharynx.  This  consists  in  an  eruption  of  opaline 
YQsieles,  sometimes  few  in  number,  but  sometimes  so  thickly  crowded  to- 
geUier  that  a  diphtheritic  membrane  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  present. 
Sometimes  it  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  same  patient ;  and  sometimes  it 
alternates  with  an  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin  or  on  the  genitals.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  these  vesicles  are  due  to  occluded  mucus, 
like  those  of  the  skin  called  sudamina.  More  likely  they  are  inflammatory 
Hke  those  of  zona. 

Quinsy* — Among  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  fauces  set  up  by 
cdd,  there  is  one  that  mainly  affects  the  tonsils,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
popular  name  of  "  quinsy.''  Sir  M.  Mackenzie  gives  figures,  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  1000  cases,  showing  that  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  persons 
l>etween  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  old  than  at  any  other  age ;  it  is 
eomparatively  seldom  seen  in  children,  or  in  adults  beyond  the  age  of  forty. 
Some  persons  are  exceedingly  liable  to  this  affection,  being  attacked  by  it 
▼henever  they  get  a  chill,  or  sometimes  as  the  result  of  slight  stomach  dis- 
order, or  (in  the  case  of  women)  of  menstrual  disturbance.  Acute  tonsillitis 
sometimes  precedes  rheumatic  fever. 

^*  Sjfntmywu, — Cynanche— Acute  rappurative  tonsillitis  or  amygdalitis^Angina  tonsil* 
krii— Angina  phlegmonosa.  Kwdyxn  or  ^vvdyxti  refers  to  the  choking  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  and  similar  inflammations  of  the  throat.  Angina,  from  angio,  has  a  similar 
BMBning.    The  French  Esquinancie  and  English  Qitint$f  are  corruptions  of  Cynanche. 
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Not  infrequently  the  pyrexia  precedes  the  local  inflammation  hy  &  dal 
or  two,  so  that  in  young  adults  the  possibility  of  quinsy  coming  on  shoiilj 
always  be  remembered.  In  many  persons  there  is  habitually  a  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  upon  this  acute  inflammation  from  time  t<! 
time  supervenes. 

Quinsy  appears  to  be  rather  more  common  during  autumn  than  at  oihei 
seasons.     It  is  attended  with  an  enormous  increase  in  size  of  the  tonsQ^ 
which  forms  a  red,  shining,  globular  mass,  projecting  into  the  fauces^  and 
also  distinctly  to  be  felt  in  the  neck  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.     When   boUa 
tonsils  are  involved,  they  may  come  into  contact  in  the  middle  line,  being 
flattened  and  even  (as  Bristowe  remarks)  ulcerated  from  mutual  preeanre. 
But  as  a  rule  one  side  is  alone  affected ;  and  sometimes,  just  when  the 
inflammation  is  subsiding  in  one  tonsil,  the  other  is  attacked  in  its  turn.      The 
uvula,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  all  partake  more  or  less 
in  the  swelling.     The  patient  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  throat  when- 
ever he  moves  his  jaw,  and  especitdly  in  attempting  to  swallow.     The  pain 
may  radiate  to  the  ears.     The  amount  of  p3n:ezia  often  seems  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  severity  of  the  local  affection.     Even  if  there  is  no  actoal 
rigor,  the   patient  experiences  alternate  chills  and  flushes  of  heat^    and 
complains  of  headache,  malaise,  and  pains  in  the  limbs ;  the  pulse  ranges 
from  100  to  120  in  the  minute,  and  is  full  and  bounding ;  the  temperature 
rises  to  102°  103°,  or  even  105°     The  tongue  is  thickly  furred  and  the 
breath  fouL 

The  author  once  made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  young  child  who  had 
died  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  previous  night  of  suffocation  as  the  result 
of  severe  swelling  of  the  tonsils  from  quinsy.  Such  an  occurrence,  howerer, 
is  exceedingly  rare.  The  disease  almost  always  ends  favourably,  either 
subsiding  more  or  less  rapidly,  or  else  advancing  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess  in  the  tonsil,  which  breaks  and  discharges  a  thick  foetid  pus  that  is 
generally  swallowed.  This  brings  immediate  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  the 
temperature  falls  rapidly,  and  the  patient  soon  feels  perfectly  welL  The 
ordinary  duration  of  the  disease  is  three  or  four  days ;  but  if  the  two 
sides  of  the  throat  are  attacked  in  succession,  it  may  be  prolonged  over  a 
week  or  ten  days.  In  some  cases  it  is  said  that  suppuration  starting  frcm 
a  tonsil  extends  down  into  the  neck,  and  burrows  until  it  may  even  reach 
the  chest.  Cases  also  have  been  published  in  which  tonsiUar  abeceeses 
have  eroded  the  carotid  artery  and  given  rise  to  fatal  hsBmorrhage.  Mackenzie 
reports  one  case  of  suffocation  as  the  result  of  the  abscess  breaking  and  fiUhig 
the  upper  air-passages  with  pus.* 

In  the  treatment  of  quinsy,  sucking  ice  or  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  throat  often  gives  more  relief  than  anything  else,  particularly  at  the 
onset.  But  when  an  abscess  is  in  process  of  formation,  the  course  of  the 
disease  may  apparently  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices 
externally  and  by  steam  inhalations.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  felt  an 
incision  should  be  made  with  a  guarded  bistoury.  Stdrk  remarks  Uiat  the 
best  way  of  detecting  a  soft  spot  is  to  push  the  parts  inward  with  one 
forefinger  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  while  the  other  forefinger  in  the 
mouth  is  carefully  passed  down  over  the  inflamed  structures  from  point 

*  Some  French  writers,  eepeciaUy  Mainganlt  and  Gnbler»  have  maintained  that  tonsilUtii 
is  now  and  then  f oUowed  by  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate^  like  that  which  is  so  often  seen 
after  diphtheria.  But  one  would  rather  be  disposed  to  think  that  in  such  cases  the  specific 
disease  was  really  present,  for  marked  swelling,  and  even  suppuration  of  the  tonsU  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  diphtheria. 
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to  point.  lo  opening  a  tonsillar  abscess  ihe  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  must 
be  dffected  inwards  and  not  outwards,  lest  the  internal  carotid  artery 
ebold  be  wounded.  Mackenzie  remarks  that  when  the  patient  refuses 
aa^al  interference  an  emetic  often  leads  to  the  immediate  rupture  of  the 


In  many  cases,  however,  it  would  seem  that  by  suitable  treatment 
(Upamj  may  be  made  to  abort,  and  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  be  pre- 
vented when  it  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  Aconite  has  been 
recooimended  for  this  purpose,  but  according  to  many  experienced  prac- 
^tionen  guaiacum  is  more  efficacious.  Mackenzie  administers  it  in  the 
fonn  of  lozenges,  each  of  which  contains  three  grains  of  the  resin ;  one  of 
these,  taken  every  two  hours,  seldom  (he  says)  fails  to  arrest  the  disease  at 
its  first  onset. 

Ckwmc  enlargement  of  the  tonsils. — A  not  uncommon  a£fection  of  the 
tooaik  is  chronic  overgrowth  of  their  substance.  They  may  be  as  large 
IS  chestnuts,  or  even  larger;  and  they  are  very  firm  and  fleshy,  smooth  on 
Uw  surface,  but  sometimes  with  cheesy  or  calcareous  masses  projecting  from 
caTitaes  in  their  interior.  There  is  true  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue 
d  the  tonsil,  the  follicles  increasing  both  in  size  and  number.  It  is  there- 
fore sbrictly  analogous  to  the  hypertrophy  of  lymph-glands  in  delicate 
ehSdren. 

The  tonsil  becomes  scarred  by  the  caseous  follicles  falling  out  as  they 
Boften,  and  thus  the  surface  looks  worm-eaten,  and  may  remain  so  long 
after  the  swelling  has  disappeared  and  the  tonsil  has  atrophied  by  the 
nstoral  process  of  age. 

The  affection  may  exist  from  early  infancy,  or  develop  itself  during 
childhood  or  at  puberty.  In  most  cases  it  subsides  when  adult  life  is 
mched,  and  it  seldom  persists  after  the  age  of  thirty. 

In  children  it  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences ;  the  mouth  has  to 
^  k^t  open  during  sleep,  and  rhonchus  accompanies  the  breathing ;  even  a 
fngeon-breast  may  result  from  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  longs.  This  condition  often  g6es  with  a  narrow  and  high-arched  palate, 
with  crowded  teeth  and  a  straitened  passage  through  the  nostrils.  Such 
children  snore  at  night  and  breathe  through  the  mouth  during  the  day, 
sod  thus  constant  faucial  irritation  is  kept  up.  The  obstruction  to  the 
posterior  nares  leads  to  breathing  through  the  mouth,  and  this  again 
MK^vates  the  faucial  swelling.  There  is  something  about  the  physio- 
gnomy of  such  patients  that  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the 
iBAtter  with  them ;  Mackenzie  speaks  of  their  "  open  mouth,  drooping  eye- 
|id%  and  dull  expression ; "  and  in  addition  to  these  peculiarities  the  voice 
is  thick  and  nasal,  while  the  act  of  deglutition  (as  in  swallowing  the  saliva 
Qiat  accumulates  in  the  mouth)  is  performed  clumsily  and  with  obvious 
efibrt. 

Another  effect  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is  deafness,  which  is 
s^'buted  to  a  coincident  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Mackenzie  says,  too,  that  the  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  are  often 
u&paired ;  but  sometimes  the  affection  exists  to  a  very  marked  extent  with- 
^  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  whatever. 

The  treatment  may  at  first  consist  in  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil, 

*  The  reader  will  remember  the  abenrd  story  told  of  Abemethy's  eating  plnm  porridge 
JS*hut  •  patient  with  qniniy  till  he  made  mm  langh  and  borst  the  absoeMi  and  the 
%>l^by  legend  of  bow  another  case  was  cured  by  a  less  hilariona  movement. 
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iron,  and  other  tonics,  while  the  tonails  are  every  day  brushed  over  with  i 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  smeared  with  powdered  alum  or  *:*^wtiiii  B&i 
if  there  is  much  overgrowth  of  solid  tissue,  excision  by  means  of  tiie  gnUlolBK 
is  almost  always  necessary.  If  hsBmorrhage  follows  the  operation,  it  is 
generally  easily  checked  by  making  the  patient  suck  ice ;  if  not^  Maekeozk 
recommends  that  he  should  slowly  sip  half  a  teacupful  of  &  strong  lohi- 
tion  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  containing  5VJ  of  the  former  and  ^ij  d 
the  latter  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  wounded  parts  remain  sore  for  sooe 
days ;  during  this  time  the  food  must  be  soft  and  bland,  and  the  lee  d 
marsh-mallow  lozenges  is  recommended  as  soothing. 

Orcmdar  pharyngUis, — ^A  common  affection  of  the  back  of  tbe  throit 
is  one  in  which  the  pharyngeal  surface  appears  dotted  over  with  sbuII 
prominences  of  about  the  size  of  millet-seeds.  They  may  be  either  scatterad, 
or  closely  packed  together,  or  confluent  into  ridges.  The  smaller  Uood- 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  dilated  and  tortuous.  As  a  role  the 
surface  of  the  throat  is  dry,  there  being  apparently  a  deficien<^  of  the 
normal  secretions.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  granulations,  there 
appears  to  be  still  room  for  further  investigations.  It  is  generally  sni^wsed 
that  they  consist  of  enlarged  muciparous  glands  which  have  taken  isare 
than  their  share  of  a  process  of  hypertrophy  that  likewise  affects  other 
structures,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  Stork,  however,  says  that  tiie 
mucous  membrane  generally  is  in  such  cases  often  thinner  than  natural,  asd 
that  what  characterises  the  gi^anulations  microscopically  is  the  absence  ol  a 
superficial  stratum  of  epithelium,  large  round  swollen  cells  lying  uncovsed 
and  exposed. 

Mackenzie  describes  an  "exudative  form"  of  the  affection  in  wfaid 
viscid  mucus  is  seen  adhering  in  patches  to  the  follicles,  or  in  which  ther 
orifices  are  filled  with  a  white  material  resembling  cream  cheese  in  appeir- 
ance.  This  is  identical  with  pharyngeal  herpes,  and  closely  related  to  tfae 
subacute  follicular  sore-throat  described  above  (p.  139). 

Dr  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  writer  to  give  such  ai 
account  of  granular  pharyngitis  as  fixed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
profession;  he  called  it  "follicular  disease"  and  "follicular  inflammation* 
of  the  throat  and  air-passages.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  those  regions 
which  are  directly  visible  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes  it  sprade 
upwards  towards  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  downwards  towards 
the  larynx.  Michel  has  recently  insisted  on  the  importance  of  thorough^ 
exploring  with  the  laryngeal  mirror  every  part  of  the  fauces ;  for  attb^pH 
he  says  that  when  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  quite  healthy,  there  may  be  a 
small  patch  of  disease  just  behind  one  or  both  of  the  posterior  arches  of  the 
palate  ;  this  may  have  been  overlooked  by  one  physician  after  another,  and 
yet  it  may  be  the  cause  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient^  as  is  shown  by 
touching  it  with  a  probe. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  granular  pharyngitis  vary  widely  in  different 
cases.  Probably  it  very  often  causes  no  discomfort  at  all.  Sometimeik 
however,  it  gives  rise  to  a  very  troublesome  feeling  of  stifihess  or  dryness 
in  the  throaty  to  a  constant  need  for  swallowing,  to  a  pricking  pain  during 
deglutition  (especially  deglutition  of  the  fluid  secretions  of  the  mouth),  to  a 
tickling  sensation  compelling  a  frequent  and  often  painful  cough,  or  to 
incessant  hawking,  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  mucus,  until  actual  retching 
may  occur. 
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In  other  instances  the  chief  complaints  are  associated  with  exertion  of 
the  Toice.  Speaking  or  singing  may  be  attended  with  a  sense  of  painful 
effort ;  the  patient  may  be  obliged  to  stop  from  time  to  time,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  even,  to  swallow  or  to  clear  the  throat.  Such  cases  are 
very  common  in  those  who  earn  their  living  by  means  of  the  voice,  as  in 
preachers  and  public  singers,  as  well  as  in  street  hawkers  and  costermongers 
(cf.  vol.  i,  p.  891). 

As  a  rule,  exposure  to  cold  or  rather  talking  in  the  open  air  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  bringing  out  and  in  aggravating  the  symptoms  of  granular 
pharyngitis.  According  to  some  writers,  irritation  of  the  fauces  by  exces- 
sive smoking  should  be  mentioned  among  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
affection. 

An  over-sensitive  state  of  the  nervous  system  appears  in  many  cases  to 
contribute  largely  towards  increasing  the  severity  of  its  subjective  symptoms ; 
some  patients  appear  to  be  almost  incapable  of  forgetting,  even  for  an  instant, 
the  morbid  feelings  which  they  experience  in  the  back  of  the  throat ;  they 
are  ever  flying  from  one  medical  adviser  to  another,  and  they  thoroughly 
deserve  the  name  of  hypochondriac. 

Another  element  in  the  setiology  of  granular  pharyngitis  appears  to  be 
an  inherited  predisposition,  a  vulnerability  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 
Dr  Green  speaks  of  three  brothers,  all  clergymen,  who  were  compelled 
by  it  to  give  up  their  official  duties,  and  whose  mother  was  also  affected 
with  it ;  and  he  also  alludes  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  recorded  in  his 
notes,  of  two  or  three  members  of  a  single  family  having  been  treated 
for  it. 

The  age  at  which  it  is  most  apt  to  occur  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five, 
and  in  men  more  often  than  in  women.  But  Mackenzie  has  seen  it  in  children 
who  were  eight,  six,  or  only  three  years  old. 

In  the  treatment  of  granular  pharyngitis,  the  essential  point  appears  to  be 
the  destruction  of  the  granulations. 

So  long  as  no  local  applications  were  used  except  gargles,  inhalations,  and 
brushing  over  the  fauces  with  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  even  with  the 
solid  caustic,  it  was  admitted  by  all  candid  observers  to  be  an  exceedingly 
intractable  affection,  and  one  that  often  ran  on  for  years  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  done  to  cure  it.  In  f act^  as  gargling  with  fluids  is  commonly  practised, 
it  seldom  brings  them  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  fauces  behind  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  palate.  Guinier,  of  Cauterets,  has  clearly  proved,  in 
his  brochure  entitled  'Dtude  sur  le  Gkrgarisme  laryngien,'  that  when  a 
person  with  his  head  thrown  backwards  makes  fluid  bubble  about  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  while  he  goes  on  inspiring  at  regular  intervals  through 
the  nose,  the  fluid  is  supported  by  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  uvtda,  and  i£e 
anterior  pillars  of  the  palate ;  any  portion  of  it  which  passes  further  back- 
wards is  instantly  swallowed.  He  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  teach  patients  to  gargle  in  quite  a  different  manner,  and  that  the  fluid 
then  passes  not  only  into  the  pharynx,  but  even  into  the  larynx  itself, 
resting  directly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  directions 
are  that  the  head  should  be  slightly  raised,  the  mouth  but  little  opened,  the 
lower  jaw  thrown  forwards,  so  as  to  lift  the  chin.  Having  taken  a  small 
quantity  of  fluid  into  his  mouth,  the  patient  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath 
through  the  nose,  and  then  to  allow  the  fluid  to  fall  back  into  the  fauces, 
while  he  endeavours  to  emit  the  sound  of  the  vowel  i  (or  the  English 
a  long).    This  means  that  the  cords  are  brought  together,  and  that  the 
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act  of  expiration  is  begun  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  epiglottis  is  raised 
BO  as  to  throw  widely  open  the  upper  part  of  the  laryngeal  cavity.     A 
bubbling  sound  is  produced  by  the  thin  stream  of  air  which  passes  outwards 
between  the  cords ;  this  sound,  as  Guinier  says,  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
ordinary   gargling;    it  resembles   rather  the   rattle  in   the  throat  whidi 
precedes  death.     The  act  of  gargling  within  the  larynx  can  be  continued  only 
so  long  as  a  slow  expiration  is  being  maintained.     Before  a  fresh  breath  can 
be  taken  the  fluid  must  be  thrown  up  into  the  pharynx,  whence  it  often 
passes  out  through  the  nostrils.     The  author  saw  Dr  Guinier  demonstrate 
with  the  laryngoscope  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  fluid  resting  upon  bis  own 
vocal  cords ;  and  he  seems  to  have  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  success 
in  the  treatment  of  granular  affections  of  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal 
mucous  membranes  by  making  patients  gargle  in  this  way  with  the  sulphurous 
water  of  Cauterets. 

Of  late,  however,  far  better  results  than  had  ever  before  been  attained 
in  this  troublesome  disease  have  followed  the  adoption  of  much  more  active 
local  treatment.     Mackenzie  applies  a  caustic  paste  to  each  granulation  sepa- 
rately, touching  on  the  same  day  only  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  only  one 
of  them.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  practice  must  be  tedious,  and  must 
in  many  cases  cover  a  long  space  of  time.     But  in  1873  Dr  Michel,  of 
Cologne,  drew  attention  in   the  '  Deutsche   Ztschrft.  f .  Chfrurgie '  to    the 
success  which  he  had  attained  in  about  seventy  cases  by  the  use  of  the 
galvanic  cautery.     Since   then   many  other  observers  have  adopted   this 
method.     It  consists  in  applying  a  heated  platinum  loop  to  the  granulations, 
so  as  just  to  destroy  their  surface  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  operation  has  to  be 
repeated  only  three  or  four  times,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  is  not  limited  to 
the  part  immediately  cauterised,  but  extends  to  some  distance  around. 
There  is  little  or  no  pain  at  the  time,  except  when  the  pillars  of  the  fauces 
are  the  parts  touched  by  the  instrument ;  the  inflammation  which  follows 
can  be  kept  within  bounds  by  making  the  patient  during  the  first  few 
hours  suck  ice  at  intervals;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  continuing 
his  usual  avocations.     Dr  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  employed  a  small  gas  cautery 
for  the  same  purpose ;  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  must  be  heated 
before  being  passed  into  the  mouth,  whereas  the  platinum  loop  of   the 
galvanic  cautery  is  cold  at  the  times  of  its  introduction  and  of  its  with- 
drawal. 

Adenoid  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, — In  1869  Dr  Wm.  Meyer, 
of  Copenhagen,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  (vol.  liii)  to  this  affection,  which  he  was  almost  the  first  to  recognise, 
but  which  has  proved  to  be  exceedingly  common.  It  consists  in  the  pre- 
sence of  masses  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  growing  most  frequently  from 
the  posterior  wall  or  from  the  roof  of  the  pharynx,  but  sometimes  also  from 
the  sides  of  that  cavity,  or  even  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  but 
never  from  the  back  of  the  nasal  septum.  They  are  described  as  occurring 
in  three  forms,  the  cristate,  the  cylindrical,  and  the  flat.  They  are  sometimes 
soft  and  sometimes  hard.  They  contain  many  vessels,  especially  veins  ;  and 
they  are  otherwise  made  up  of  a  scanty  areolar  network,  having  its  meshes 
fiUed  with  lymph-cells.  Their  epithelium  may  either  be  ciliated  or  of  pave- 
ment form,  according  to  their  exact  seat.  Their  colour  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  of  the  more  or  less  congested  mucous  membrane  in  their 
vicinity,  or  they  may  have  a  yellowish  hue.     In  most  cases  the  disease 
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begins  with  hypertrophy  of  the  third  or  pharyngeal  tonsil.  Pathologically 
it  is  allied  to  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  lymph-glands  in  children,  and 
to  lymphadenoma. 

It  is  often  possible  to  tell  by  the  way  in  which  a  person  speaks,  and  even 
by  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  he  is  affected  with  pharyngeal  vegeta^ 
tions. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  speech  consists  partly  in  an  inability  to  utter 
the  nasal  sounds  m,  n,  ng — so  that  instead  of  *' common"  the  patient 
says  ** cobbed;"  instead  of  "nose,"  **doze/'  instead  of  "song,"  **sogg.'^ 
This  depends  upon  the  occlusion  of  the  posterior  nares  preventing  the 
nasal  cavity  from  acting  as  a  resonator.  Hence  the  explosive  vocal 
sounds  take  the  place  of  the  continuous  vocal  or  "nasal"  sounds.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  closing  the  anterior  nares,  or  by  occlusion  of 
the  nares  by  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  produced  by  a  cold  in 
the  head. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  facial  expression  also  depends  upon  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  nostrils  in  breathing.  This  causes 
them  to  appear  narrow  and  collapsed,  and  the  nose  itself  looks  thinned 
and  flattened  from  side  to  side.  It  also  compels  the  patient  to  keep 
the  mouth  more  or  less  constantly  open ;  and  since  the  orbicularis  oris  no 
longer  gives  support  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  face,  the  countenance 
acquires  a  vacant  stupid  aspect,  often  increased  still  further  by  an  odd 
trick  of  twisting  and  pouting  the  lips. 

Other  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fauces, 
as  though  there  were  a  foreign  body  there,  a  secretion  of  thick  greyish  or 
greenish  mucus  which  glides  down  the  pharynx  and  compels  the  patient 
to  be  constantly  clearing  the  throat,  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  mouth, 
especially  on  first  waking  in  the  morning,  and  a  more  or  less  habitual  head- 
ache. Children  not  only  habitually  breathe  through  the  open  mouth,  but 
when  asleep  they  snore,  a  peculiarity  that  should  cdways  lead  to  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  these  adenoid  growths. 

But  what  most  commonly  causes  patients  who  have  vegetations  in  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx  to  seek  medical  advice  is  the  impaired  state  of  their 
hearing.  Sometimes  there  is  only  occasional  deafness  with  tinnitus,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  take  cold.  This  depends  on  occlusion  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  by  the  adenoid  growths. 

In  certain  citses  the  aural  symptoms  are  far  more  serious  and  lasting ; 
there  is  chronic  catarrh  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  drum  may  even 
become  perforated,  giving  exit  to  a  purulent  discharge.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too,  that  various  affections  of  the  fauces  are  apt  to  be  associated 
with  the  presence  of  pharyngeal  adenoid  growths.  The  tonsils  may  be 
enlarged,  there  may  be  granular  pharyngitis,  the  uvula  and  the  soft  palate 
may  be  thickened.  There  may  also  be  catarrh  of  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  nasal  cavities,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  secretion  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  is  rather  deficient  than  excessive.  Occasionally 
the  lips  are  excoriated  by  the  discharge,  or  there  may  be  hsemorrhage  or 
ozaena. 

The  easiest  method  of  detecting  with  certainty  the  presence  of  vegeta- 
tions in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  is  to  explore  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  with  the  forefinger.  This  is  to  be  passed' between  the  tongue  and 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  insinuated  by  the  side  of  the  uvula  until  it 
glides  upwards  behind  the  velum.     It  is  then  carried  along  the  posterior 
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edge  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  turned  in  various  directions  until  every 
part  of  the  space  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  If  necessary  a  probe 
introduced  through  the  nostril  may  be  used  to  bring  the  individual  regeta^ 
tions  in  contact  with  the  finger.  The  examination  may  cause  some  n&OAea, 
and  may  even  be  followed  by  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head ;  there  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  bleeding  from  the  growths  when  they  are  touched.  Rliixio- 
scopy  is  seldom  of  much  assistance  in  diagnosis.  The  vegetations  cao  be 
most  satisfactorily  seen  in  cases  of  cleft  palate,  a  deformity  that  appears  to 
be  not  infrequently  associated  with  their  presence. 

The  systematic  examination  of  children  at  schools  in  Denmark,  England, 
and  Holland  has  shown  that  from  I  to  5  per  cent,  of  them  are  affected  ^with 
pharyngeal  adenoid  growths.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  mrhen 
the  climate  is  cool  and  damp.  It  is  seen  chiefly  in  persons  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  it  appears  often  to  be  congenital  or  to  date  fitnii 
very  early  childhood.  Out  of  107  cases  Mr  Symonds  noted  that  90 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  frequently  affects  several  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  is  sometimes  hereditary.  Meyer  thought  that  it  ia 
more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls,  but  in  Mr  Symonds'  cases  there  were 
65  female  to  58  male  patients.^  It  is  sometimes  a  sequela  of  measles. 
According  to  Wiesener,  of  Bergen,  it  may  lead  to  a  scrofulous  (i,e,  tubercular) 
infiltration  of  the  cervical  glands. 

When  adult  life  is  reached,  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharjmx  appear  commonly  to  shrink  and  to  disappear  spontaneously. 
Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  their  presence  is 
detected,  especially  on  account  of  the  damage  which  they  do  to  the  organs 
of  hearing. 

Sometimes  cauterisation  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver  suffices  to  destroy 
them,  but  they  generally  have  to  be  scraped  off  by  suitable  instruments,  oi 
which  descriptions  may  be  found  in  Meyer's  several  papers,  and  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  International  Congress  of  1881.'  He  employed  a 
small  oval  ring,  with  a  sharp  though  not  cutting  edge,  mounted  on  a 
slender  stem.  This  is  passed  backwards  through  the  patient's  nostril,  and 
is  guided  to  the  bases  of  the  vegetations  by  the  operator's  left  forefinger 
introduced  through  the  mouth.  The  operation  causes  little  pain  but  profuse 
haemorrhage,  which  is  easily  checked  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  con- 
taining salt  and  carbolic  acid.  It  is  often  followed  by  headache,  and  even 
by  slight  stupor  for  a  few  hours.  It  sometimes  has  to  be  repeated  once  or 
oftener,  because  all  the  vegetations  are  not  completely  got  rid  of  on  the 
first  occasion.  If  any  remains  of  them  are  left  they  are  sure  to  grow 
again.  Meyer  therefore  insists  upon  the  importance  of  after-treatment, 
consisting  in  cauterisations  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  daily  injections  of  a 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  of  chlorate  of  potass.  So  long  as  t^ere 
is  any  soft  tissue  to  be  felt  which  bleeds  when  touched,  these  measores 
should  not  be  discontinued. 

Adenoid  pharyngeal  growths  are  frequently  removed  in  our  out-patient 
room,  without  danger  and  with  excellent  results.  The  instrument  now 
most  used  is  a  forceps  devised  by  Lowenberg,  but  some  surgeons  use 
the  finger-nail  by  preference  in  ordinary  cases.  The  effect  of  the  complete 
removal  of  pharyngeal  adenoid  growths  is  quickly  to  restore  the  natural 
speech,  to  change  in  a  surprising  manner  the  expression  of  the  patient's  face,  - 
and  in  many  cases  to  bring  back  the  sense  of  hearing. 

*  See  a  lectare  reported  in  the  '  Gay's  Hospital  Gazette/  October  11th  and  26th,  1890. 
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t)iSEASKS  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. — This  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
remarkably  free  from  the  slighter  inflammatory  affections  which  are  so 
common  both  above  and  below  it.  Its  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium 
seems  to  protect  it  from  all  but  the  most  violent  irritation ;  and  it  has 
neither  the  rich  blood-supply,  nor  the  active  secreting  functions,  nor  the 
abundant  lymphatic  tissue,  which  elsewhere  in  the  alimentary  tract  become 
occasions  of  disease. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  gullet  with  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is,  however,  seen  either  as  the  result  of  external  pressure,  e,  g.  from  a 
thoracic  tumour  or  an  aneurysm,  or  in  cases  of  habitual  congestion  from 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  In  the  former  case  the  thickened  and 
opaque  mucous  membrane  is,  in  external  appearance  as  in  pathology,  like 
the  "  corns  "  produced  by  friction  on  the  pericardium,  or  the  white  patches 
of  the  tongue  where  it  is  touched  by  a  tooth  or  other  mechanical  irritant. 
In  the  latter  case  extreme  venous  congestion  may  be  discovered  after  death, 
with  desquamation  of  the  upper  layers  of  epithelium,  a  condition  comparable 
to  the  congestive  catarrh  of  the  stomach  which  is  so  important  a  result  of 
disease  of  the  heart. 

Occasionally,  when  no  source  of  pressure  or  irritation  can  be  ascertained, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  found  (at  times  over  a  considerable  space)  to  be 
covered  with  minute  papillse,  which  may  be  large  and  circumscribed  enough 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  papilloma, 

FuncHonal  stricture. — The  above  pathological  conditions  are  without 
clinical  significance :  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  functional  affections  of 
the  gullet  which  are  at  present  without  an  anatomical  explanation.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  what  has  been  called  '*  spasmodic  stricture." 
The  patient  is  usually  young,  most  often  a  girl  at  the  age  between  puberty 
and  childbearing,  when  functional  neuroses  are  most  common.  It  also,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  male  subjects,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  and  obstinate 
cases  the  writer  has  seen  was  in  a  boy  of  foiuteen.  In  most  cases  the 
neurotic  or  "hysterical"  character  of  the  affection  is  sufficiently  evident, 
and  the  easy  passage  of  an  oesophageal  sound  completes  the  evidence. 

Begurgitation, — Another  condition  which  is  probably  at  first  functional 
is  rejection  of  food  after  it  has  passed  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
This  differs  from  the  gastric  regurgitation,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
"rumination,"  which  will  be  described  under  disorders  of  the  stomach; 
for  here  the  food  never  reaches  the  gastric  cavity,  but  ib  detained  in 
the  gullet.  (Esophageal  regiu-gitation  appears  to  begin  rather  as  a  bad 
habit  than  a  disease ;  but  whether  or  not  there  be  any  structural  lesion  as  its 
original  cause,  there  is  frequently,  or  perhaps  always  in  confirmed  cases, 
a  pouch  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gullet,  in  which  food  collects  before 
its  regurgitation.  DilataHon  of  the  esophagus  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in 
men  than  in  women.  It  usually  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tube ; 
but  cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  mucous  coat  alone  has  protruded 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  so  as  to  form  a  hernial  pouch.  A  classical 
case  of  this  curious  condition  was  published  in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions'  (1849)  by  Mr  Worthington,  of 
Lowestoft. 

An  oesophageal  pouch  is  most  frequently  met  with,  not  as  a  primary 
lesion,   but  as   the  result  of  a  stricture   immediately  below  it.     It  has 
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occasionally  proved  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  narrowing  of  the  gollet  at  its 
cardiac  end.  Such  a  case  is  described  and  figured  by  the  author  in  tlie 
*  Guy's  Hospital  Keports'  (third  series,  vol.  xvii,  p.  414),  where  at  list  & 
cancerous  growth  developed  and  ended  in  the  patient's  death  at  ei^tj- 
four,  forty  years  after  the  appearance  of  dysphagia.  In  the  same  paper  k 
figured  a  dilated  oesophagus  resulting  from  a  simple,  non-traumatic  strictore 
of  the  cardia,  which  was  described  by  Dr  Wilks  in  the  seventeenth  toIobk 
of  the  'Pathological  Transactions'  (p.  138).  Regurgitation  and  dysphagb 
had  existed  all  the  life  of  the  patient,  a  healthy  farmer,  who  had  once 
consulted  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  oesophageal  stricture,  and  who  died  it 
seventy-four  of  acute  pneumonia.  Mr  Durham  has  discovered  two  cases  of 
dysphagia  and  simple  strictme,  recorded  by  Sir  £verard  Home  (' Practial 
Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  in  the  Urethra  and  in  the  (£^ 
phagus,'  1821,  vol.  ii,  p.  398).  One  of  these  showed,  post  mortem,  a  fddd 
mucous  membrane,  which  narrowed  the  gullet  just  opposite  the  ciiookl 
cartilage. 

Dysphagia  lusoriay  as  it  has  been  called,  demands  a  word  of  notice.  TIk 
term  was  first  applied  by  Dr  Bayf ord,  of  Lewes,  to  a  case  (probablj  d 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet)  in  which  the  right  subclavian  arteiy  arose 
from  the  third  part  of  the  aorta,  and  passed  to  its  distribution  betwe^  tlie 
CBSophagus  and  trachea.  The  existence  of  this  abnormality  was  probaUj  a 
mere  coincidence.  The  much  more  frequent  irregular  arrangement  of' tbe 
right  subclavian  arising  from  the  third  part  of  the  arch,  and  passing  MM 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  between  the  latter  and  the  vertebrae,  is  foood 
post  mortem^  in  persons  who  have  never  experienced  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Orgcmic  strictwes  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  divided  into  the  simple  or 
non-malignant  and  the  cancerous. 

Simple  stricture  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  to  a  traumoHc  origin,  no^ 
frequently  to  irritant  poisons,  such  as  the  mineral  acids.  Constriction  (rf 
the  gullet  by  external  cicatrices  or  pressure  of  diseased  vertebrsB,  abscetfes, 
aneurysms,  cancerous  mediastinal  glands,  or  possibly  a  distended  ^ 
cardium,  will  of  course  have  the  same  results  as  true  stricture  or  contnecioD 
of  its  walls,  and  will  only  be  distinguishable  during  life  by  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  external  compressing  cause. 

Stricture  is  occasionally  due  to  contraction  of  a  simple  ulcer  of  ^ 
oesophagus,  which  is,  however,  a  very  rare  affection  compared  with  tbe 
corresponding  lesion  in  the  stomach,  or  even  the  duodenum.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  syphilitic  ulcers,  probably  of  a  tertiary  gummatous  nature,  ntv 
give  rise  to  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  (*  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,'  wi 
xvii,  ser.  3, 1872,  p.  413).  Above  a  stricture  there  may  frequency  be  seeo 
hypertrophy,  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  galled 

Mdiffnant  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  always  primary,  and  is  usualljo^ 
the  epithelial,  keratoid,  or  flat-celled  variety.  Adenoma  or  glandular  cancer 
has  occasionally  been  observed,  but  true  examples  of  the  encephaloid  (^ 
scirrhous  variety  are  extremely  rare. 

The  most  frequent  position  is  generally  stated  to  be  in  the  middle  of  ^^ 
tube,  opposite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  A  less  common  seat  is  ^^ 
upper  portion,  where  cancer  spreads  so  as  to  be  described  indifferently  ^ 
pharyngeal  or  oesophageal     Lastly,  a  malignant  stricture  is  occasionally  d^ 
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with  at  Uie  entrance  into  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  is  here  that  its 
ptetence  is  meet  apt  to  be  overlooked,  the  diseased  portion  being  left  in  the 
dnphragm  when  the  stomach  and  ossophagus  have  both  been  removed,  as 
Virehow  long  ago  observed.  The  foregoing  statement  is  that  of  Wilks, 
BindfleiBcb,  and  Rlebs.  Many  text-books,  however,  follow  Rokitansl^s 
original  assertion  that  the  upper  part  is  the  most  frequent  seat  and 
the  k>west  the  rarest  Forster,  Mozon,  Payne,  and  Goats  say  that  the 
eonmon^t  seat  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  its  lowest  third ;  and  this 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  careful  analysis  of  Petri  and  Zenker. 
In  58  cases  collected  by  these  two  writers  4  were  in  the  upper,  14  in  the 
middle,  and  24  in  the  lower  third.  The  remaining  16  cases  spread  over  the 
middle  and  adjacent  parts  also.  The  latter  group  of  cases  is  the  disturbing 
element  which  has  probably  affected  the  classification  of  statistics.  It  still, 
however,  remains  true  that  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  is  a  frequent  seat  of  oesophageal  cancer,  and  that  cancer  of  the 
extreme  cardiac  end  ia  rare.  In  1 3  cases  collected  by  Dr  Moore,  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  the  lower  third  was  affected  in  7,  the  middle  third  in 
5,  and  the  upper  in  1. 

Tlie  mah'gnant  growth  is  sometimes  a  mere  cartilaginous  ring  like  an 
annnlar  stricture  of  the  colon,  but  more  frequently  it  forms  an  ulcer  which 
only  partially  encircles  the  tube,  and  infiltrates  and  spreads  up  and  down 
for  an  inch,  or  even  more.  Hughes  Bennett  recorded  a  rare  case  of  double 
cancerous  stricture  (*  Princ.  and  Pract.  of  Medicine,'  p.  453). 

The  growth  of  epithelioma  of  the  gullet  is  slow,  and  it  rarely  affects  more 
than  the  neighbouring  lymph-glands  of  the  mediastinum ;  but  occasionally 
lecondary  nodules  are  found  in  the  viscera, — least  rarely,  perhaps,  in  the  liver 
or  the  lung.  It  may  produce  fatal  hsemorrhage,  or  may  perforate  the  oeso- 
phagus by  sloughing,  involve  the  vagus  nerves,  or  open  anteriorly  into  the 
trachea  or  lung. 

Myomata,  polypi,  besides  the  warty  growths  above  mentioned,  and 
other  non-malignant  growths,  have  occasionally  been  observed  in  the 
oesophagus. 

Malignant  stricture  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  rare 
before  middle  life. 

Its  early  symipUnns  are  slight  and  its  progress  insidious.  Difficulty  in 
swallowing  solid  food  is  commonly  the  first  complaint.  Pain,  though  occa- 
sioiially  severe,  is  often  long  before  it  appears,  and  is  sometimes  almost 
abient.  Gradually  the  patient  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  swallow 
loft  food,  and  at  last  even  liquids,  and  increasing  emaciation  is  the  result. 
3o  latent  may  the  symptoms  be  that  the  disease  has  sometimes  been  only 
diMOvered  after  death,  though  a  tradition  of  a  diagnosis  once  made  by  Sip 
Aitley  Cooper  shows  how  the  aspect  and  age  of  a  person  suffering  from  this 
diaeaBe  may  lead  to  its  recognition  by  experienced  observation,  or  by  a 
ihrewd  guess. 

In  most  cases,  when  a  man  of  middle  age,  or  older,  comes  complaining  of 
inability  to  swallow  food,  he  can  indicate  the  exact  spot  where  he  feels  it 
ttop ;  and  the  negative  result  of  examination  of  the  other  organs,  with  his 
progressive  loss  of  flesh,  makes  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  way  in  which  he 
eats,  taking  very  small  pieces  of  bread  at  a  time,  is  very  suggestive.  Soft 
food,  like  bread  and  milk,  can  be  eaten  when  ordinary  diet  is  rejected,  and 
it  is  often  weeks  or  months  later  before  difficulty  is  experienced  with  liquids. 
The  r^urgitation  of  a  little  blood  with  the  food  is  very  characteristic. 
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The  only  possible  diagnosis  between  simple  and  malignant  stric- 
ture depends  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  history  of  prevMHu 
injury. 

The  aspect  of  a  patient  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  is  very 
characteristic — the  extreme  marasmus,  without  jaundice  or  cyanosis  at 
dyspnoea,  the  look  of  starvation  and  of  long-endured  suffering  from  thirsi, 
the  hollow  eyes,  dilat.ed  pupils,  sunken  cheeks  and  temples,  and,  above 
all,  the  deeply  concave  abdomen,  feeling  empty  when  examined,  and  aUowing 
the  aorta,  the  vertebrae,  and  the  kidneys  to  be  plainly  discerned  by  the 
fingers.  The  skin  is  dry  and  rough,  the  condition  known  as  pityriasis  tabet- 
centium.  The  bowels  are  confined  for  days  or  weeks.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  and  of  ten  offensive. 

The  cautious  passage  of  a  bougie  is  the  only  decisive  proof  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  also  gives  a  criterion  of  its  position  and  of  the  calibre  of 
the  tube.  Hamburger's  methods  of  diagnosis  by  auscultation  deserve  men- 
tion (Erlangen,  1871.  See  also  Dr  Allbutt's  paper,  'Brit. Med.  JounL,'ii, 
1875).  Of  less  practical  importance  is  the  ingenious  attempt  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  gullet  by  Waldenburg ;  his  instrument  is  figured  in  the  '  Beilia 
klin.  Wochenschrift,'  1870,  p.  580. 

"  Tandem^  post  Tantali  poenas  diu  ioleraias,  lente  marasmo  carUahescmU," 
as  Boerhaave  remarked.  Death,  however,  often  occurs  from  intercurrent 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  In  one  case  under  the  writer's  care  the  primary 
stricture  was  latent,  and  the  first  symptoms  were  pain,  and  afterwards 
paraplegia,  caused  by  secondary  cancer  of  the  vertebrsd. 

The  dv/ration  of  these  cases  is  very  variable ;  it  is  to  be  counted  by 
months,  and  some  patients  have  lived  on  for  two  years,  or  perhaps  for  longer. 
The  most  rapid  cases  may  prove  fatal  by  perforation  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  first  appearance  of  dysphagia. 

The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  purely  mechanical  When 
free  from  ulceration  the  stricture  will  usually  be  benefited  by  the  frequent 
passage  of  a  bougie ;  in  fact,  by  the  same  method  of  dilatation  as  is  adopted 
for  stricture  of  the  urethra.  In  cases  of  simple  traumatic  constriction 
this  is  sometimes  an  effectual  cure  ;  but  even  in  cancerous  strictures,  so  long 
as  there  is  no  ulceration,  the  occasional  passage  of  an  olive-shaped  boi^ 
frequently  affoi'ds  great  relief.  The  utmost  care  and  gentleness  is  essen- 
tial, or  fatal  perforation  may  ensue.  As  Mr  Bryant  well  puts  it,  when  a 
patient  complains  of  difficulty  in  passing  food  onwards  down  the  gullet  after 
the  act  of  swallowing,  and  of  its  return  into  the  mouth,  the  practitioner 
should  first  think  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  then  of  cancer,  and  then  of  some 
other  kind  of  ulceration.  The  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  perforating 
an  aneurysmal  sac,  or  thrusting  a  bougie  into  the  pleural  cavity,  will, 
however,  be  the  best  safeguard  against  its  occurrence.  No  force  which  an 
intelligent  hand  could  use  will  perforate  an  intact  mucous  membrane.  When 
perforation,  or  even  ulceration,  has  already  taken  place,  no  one  would  will- 
ingly risk  the  passage  of  a  tube.  But  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  ulceration 
the  practice  is  defensible  and  beneficial 

The  sonde  cesophagienne  h  demeu/re  is  an  instrument  which  is  passed  through 
a  stricture,  and  then  left  in  it  as  a  catheter  is  left  in  a  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
It  was  advocated  by  Mens.  Erishaber  at  the  Intemation^  Medical  Congress 
of  1881  ('Transactions,'  vol.  ii,  p.  392).  He  advises  its  passage  through 
one  of  the  nostrils  rather  than  the  mouth,  and  in  proof  of  the  tolerance  oi 
the  instrument  relates  four  cases  in  which  the  tube  remained  continuously 
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in  situ  for  46,  126,  167,  and  305  days  respectively.  Feeding,  of  course, 
takes  place  entirely  through  the  hollow  oesophageal  sound.  A  similar 
plan  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr  Symonds  at  Guy's  Hospital  with  good 
success. 

When  obstruction  has  become  complete,  life  may  be  preserved  for  a  time 
by  nutrient  euemata.  For  this  purpose  small  quantities  of  peptonised  food 
without  salt  or  alcohol  are  best  employed ;  and  in  many  cases  raw  eggs,  beef- 
tea,  and  pancreatised  milk  are  well  retained  and  absorbed.  But  often  the 
rectum  rejects  the  nutriment;  after  a  time  this  result  is  almost  sure  to 
occur,  and  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases  the  patient  is  insufficiently 
nourished.  In  acute  cases  of  disease,  or  of  injury  or  operation  about  the 
mouth  and  throat,  or  even  while  a  gastric  ulcer  is  given  time  and  rest 
to  heal,  the  treatment  by  rectal  alimentation  is  most  valuable.  But 
when,  as  in  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  the  disease  is  progressive,  it  is  far 
better,  so  soon  as  occlusion  occurs,  and  no  liquids  even  can  reach  the  stomach, 
for  the  operation  of  opening  the  stomach  to  be  faced  before  the  patient's 
strength  and  endurance  have  been  exhausted. 

The  operation  of  gastrotomy,  or  gastrostomy*  was  first  performed  by 
S^Uot  in  1849,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr  Cooper  Forster. 
It  has  since  been  amply  justified  by  the  long  periods  of  life  and  comfort 
which  it  has  afforded  to  patients  who  would  otherwise  have  died  by  one 
of  the  most  painful  deaths — that  from  thirst.  In  a  case  brought  before 
the  International  Congress  in  1881  (*  Trans.,'  p.  456)  the  patient  sur- 
vived a  year  and  a  half ;  and  in  a  second  case  (for  malignant  stricture), 
by  the  same  surgeon,  life  was  prolonged  for  128  days.  For  similar  cases 
see  a  paper  by  Dr  Gross,  jun.,  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sc.'  for 
1884. 

The  safety  of  the  operation  has  been  increased  by  the  plan  introduced 
by  Mr  Howse,  of  first  cutting  down  to  the  stomach  and  fastening  it  by 
sutures  to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  adhesions 
have  formed,  opening  it  and  introducing  the  cannula. 

*  Qastro-stomie  (».  e.  making  a  month  in  the  stomach)  was  the  French  surgeon's  original 
term.  Mr  Bryant  foUows  Dr  Pooley^  of  New  York,  in  defining  ''gastrotomy"  as  opening 
the  stomach  for  removal  of  a  foreign  body. 
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**  Qui  Stomachum  Begem  totius  corporis  esse 
Contendunt  niti  ver&  ratione  videntur ; 
Hi]gu8  enim  validus  firmat  tenor  omnia  membra, 
Et  contra  ejusdem  firmantur  cuncta  vig^re." 
QuiNTUS  SSBBNUB,  from  '  Ventriculi  Querela  et  Opprobria'  o/Bemiard  Stoalve,  1664. 

Acute  Gastritis — Acute  eatarrhai  gastritis — its  symptoms^  causeSj  hiskiogjfy 

and  treatment — Acute  paralytic  distension — Acute  suppurative  gastriHs. 
Chronic  Dyspepsia — Atonic  dyspepsia  and  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis — Sytn- 

ptoms — Anatomy — Causes — Diagnosis  and-  prognosis — Treatment — dinkal 

varieties — drugs  and  diet. 
Oastralgia — Anorexia  —  Eructaium  and  Pyrosis — Vomiting^  bulimia^  pica— 

Hiccough — Flatulence — HcenuUemesis. 
Gastric  Ulcer — Anatomy — Pathology — etiology — Symptoms  and  diagnom 

— Duodenal  ulcer — Latency — Event  and  duration — Treatment. 
Cancer  of  the  Stomach — Carcinoma  of  the  pylorus  and  of  the  body  of  the 

stomach — Sarcoma — Colloid  cancer — Symptoms — the  tumour — eoruequeni 

dilatation — Gastro-^lic  fistula — Duration — Diagnosis — Treatment 
Fibroid  Induration  of  the  stomach — Gastric  concretions. 

In  health,  as  everyone  knows  (or  has  known)  by  experience,  the  proeees 
of  digestion  is  unattended  with  any  kind  of  sensation  ;  we  ought  not  to  be 
conscious  that  we  have  stomachs.  But  often  digestion  is  accompanied  with 
unpleasant  feelings,  varying  in  degree  from  a  slight  sense  of  weight  or  dis- 
comfort up  to  agonising  pain.  These  may  be  symptoms  of  severe  disease 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  some  slight  organic  change,  or  of  a  mere  functfooal 
derangement.  Many  of  the  less  serious  disorders  of  the  stomach  are 
commonly  grouped  together  as  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion. 

1.  Acute  Gastritis. — It  is  not  uncommon  in  persons  who  were  befora 
perfectly  well,  for  the  stomach  to  resent  some  particular  meal,  on  accoont 
either  of  its  quality  or  its  quantity.  Such  cases  are  very  common ;  dio 
following  may  be  taken  as  examples:— -A  schoolboy  hastily  swallows  % 
large  quantity  of  grapes,  skins  and  all ;  in  a  few  hours  he  feels  ill,  and 
presently  rejects  the  contents  of  his  stomach ;  next  morning  he  is  well.  A 
man  eats  much  more  than  he  requires ;  he  goes  to  bed  with  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing at  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the  night  vomits  in  surprising  quantity  the 
food  that  he  had  swallowed,  almost  unchanged,  but  dry,  without  the  liquid 
with  which  he  had  washed  it  down ;  his  discomfort  is  at  an  end,  and  he 
falls  asleep.  A  little  bile  constantly  appears  in  the  vomit  after  the  stomach 
has  emptied  itself  of  its  accumulated  contents ;  and  formerly  this  fact 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  calling  the  complaint  a 
"  bilious  "  attack.     But  we  now  know  that,  in  consequence  of  the  antiperi- 
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staltic  movements  induced  in  the  duodenum,  bile  enters  the  stomach  when- 
ever there  is  much  vomiting,  and  is  rejected  in  its  turn. 

To  attacks  like  these  the  name  of  acute  indigestion  is  applicable.  But 
it  is  usual  to  describe  under  that  name  a  somewhat  different  class  of  cases, 
which  are  of  longer  duration  ;  and  since  these  are  believed  to  depend  upon 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  terms  "  acute 
indigestion"  and  "acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach''  are  used  as  almost 
synonymous. 

Symptoms, — In  addition  to  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the 
epigastrium,  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  dyspepsia,  there  is  local 
pain ;  usually  a  dull  aching,  but  sometimes  of  a  burning,  stabbing,  or 
griping  character.  One  patient  complains  of  soreness  at  the  left  of  the 
sternum  and  about  the  left  scapula ;  another  feels  more  pain  in  the  back 
than  in  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  the  epigastrium  is  tender,  and  it 
often  feels  tense  and  full.  The  patient  is  thirsty  and  eager  for  cold  and 
effervescing  drinks;  but  he  has  generally  no  appetite,  and  often  feels  a 
loathing  for  all  kinds  of  food.  The  breath  is  offensive,  the  bowels  confined, 
and  the  tongue  foul  and  coated  with  thick  yellowish  fur.  Nausea  and 
retching  are  generally  present,  or  patients  may  complain  of  the  sour  gases 
which  come  up  by  eructation.  PartiaUy  digested  food,  with  a  very  acid 
taste,  is  vomited ;  or  a  quantity  of  whitish  mucus.  Aching  in  the  back  and 
limbs^  malaise,  and  depression  of  spirits  are  more  or  less  marked  ;  and  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  slight  fever,  but  the  skin  is  generally  moist.  In 
one  case  the  attack  began  with  shivering,  and  an  herpetic  eruption  has  been 
seen  to  break  out  on  the  lips  and  chin. 

An  attack  of  this  kind  may  last  from  a  day  or  two  to  a  week,  perhaps 
longer  ;  and  if  injudiciously  treated,  it  may  pass  into  chronic  gastritis. 

Various  causes  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  are  mentioned  by  writers.  The 
cases  most  readily  accounted  for  are  those  in  which  it  follows  some  indiscre- 
tion in  diet.  In  one  patient  a  severe  and  protracted  attack  came  on  the 
day  after  he  had  dined  on  venison  and  champagne.  Decomposing  meat  or 
vegetables,  and  shell-fish  under  certain  conditions,  are  especially  apt  to  give 
rise  to  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
inhalation  of  arsenical  dust  or  vapour  given  off  from  green  wall-papers. 
The  late  Dr  Wilson  Fox  mentions  the  case  of  a  healthy  child  who,  after 
sleeping  in  a  room  lined  with  such  a  paper,  was  seized  with  severe 
vomiting,  and  brought  up  blood.  The  direct  ingestion  of  irritants  like 
arsenic  and  antimony,  causes  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  but 
the  effect  is  not  only  local.  In  infants  improper  food  frequently  causes 
acute  gastric  attacks,  commonly^  but  not  always,  complicated  with  diar- 
rhoaa.  In  these  cases  prostration  is  a  marked  feature,  and  death  sometimes 
results. 

Exposure  to  changes  of  temperature  is  said  to  be  another  cause.  Dr 
Fox  quotes  from  Ouipon  the  case  of  a  workman,  who  on  several  occasions 
was  seized  with  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  stomach  after  being  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace.  He  thinks  that  attacks  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  occur  in 
changeable  weather,  as  in  the  spring  and  later  autumn,  when  cold  and  high 
winds  prevail,  as  well  as  during  the  severe  heats  of  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

Epidemic  influences  are  also  supposed  to  act.  Dr  Fox  cites  Chomel 
as  having  observed  that  gastritis  was  frequent  when  cholera  was  raging, 
and  had  himself  noticed  the  same  thing  in  1866. 
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Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  complication  of 
scarlatina,  erysipelas,  measles,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  puerperal  and  otbflr 
fevers.  No  doubt  these  diseases  are  often  ushered  in  by  repeated  vomitii^; 
but  this  only  lasts  till  the  characteristic  rash  appears. 

Since  acute  gastric  catarrh  is  very  seldom  fatal  except  in  infant^  ooe 
might  expect  that  its  morbid  anatomy  would  be  unknown.  But^  half  a 
century  ago,  the  remarkable  case  of  Alexis  St  Martin  occurred.  Thk 
young  Canadian  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  his  stomach,  as  the  resah 
of  a  terrible  gunshot  wound,  so  that  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  was 
permanently  .exposed  to  view.  The  case  was  carefully  investigated  bv 
Dr  Beaumont,  of  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  relates  that  deep  red 
pimples  sometimes  appeared,  which  afterwards  became  filled  with  puiiileiit 
matter;  and  at  other  times  irregular  circumscribed  red  patches,  smaD 
aphthous  crusts,  and  abrasions  of  the  lining  membrane,  leaving  the  papilhe 
bare.  These  diseased  appearances,  when  considerable,  were  attended  with 
dryness  of  the  mouth,  furring  of  the  tongue,  thirst,  and  acceleration  ci  the 
pulse,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  suspended,  so  that  food  remained 
undigested  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  or  more,  although  liquitb 
were  absorbed  as  soon  as  they  were  swallowed.  Mucus  was  also  poiiiied 
out  by  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  slight  hsemorrhages  sometames 
occurred. 

It  is  true  that  s3rmptoms  were  by  no  means  constantly  present  when 
the  mucous  membrane  was  inflamed ;  but  the  case  is  of  value  as  showing 
that  the  stomach  is  susceptible  of  morbid  changes  which,  if  they  could 
generally  be  seen,  would  arrest  attention.  For,  in  the  deadhouse,  socii 
changes  can  seldom  be  observed  satisfactorily.  After  death  the  lining 
membrane  of  t)ie  stomach  is  often  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  so  Uiat  it 
becomes  softened  and  pulpy,  or  may  be  entirely  dissolved  over  a  more  or 
less  extensive  area,  and  all  the  coats  of  the  organ  may  in  this  way  be  per- 
forated, so  as  to  leave  a  large  ragged  aperture.  As  might  be  expected,  thii 
is  generally  at  the  back  of  the  stomach,  on  which  the  contents  rest  while 
the  body  lies  with  its  face  upwards. 

Moreover,  in  the  stomach,  as  in  all  other  parts,  congestion  is  very  apt  to 
subside  after  death,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  detected.  We  have,  how- 
ever, seen  that  in  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  the  gastric  mucous  membnuie 
is  found  intensely  reddened,  ecchymosed,  and  lined  with  tenacious  mueni 
(pp.  60  and  78) ;  and  great  reddening  is  also  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those 
accustomed  to  drink  spirits  to  excess.  It  is  probable  that  the  changei 
which  Dr  Beaumont  described  would  no  l(mger  be  visible  at  an  autopsy. 

Certain  other  changes,  however,  are  described  as  characteristic  of  acute 
gastric  catarrh — ^a  milky  opacity  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  soft^ 
thick,  and  lacerable.  Under  the  microscope,  the  secreting  cells  and  the 
nuclei  are  swollen,  irregularly  distending  the  tubules ;  they  are  filled  with 
granular  matter,  and  in  severe  cases  they  often  break  down  into  a  granular 
cUbris.  Dr  Cayley  and  Dr  Eenwick  have  found  in  fluids  from  t^e  stomadi 
tube-casts  comparable  with  those  which  are  well  known  to  occur  in  the 
urine  in  Bright's  disease.  A  drawing  of  these  is  to  be  seen  in  the  47tli 
volume  of  the '  Med.-Chir.  Transactions.'  Infiltration  of  leucocytes  between 
the  tubules  has  been  also  observed,  and  proves  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Dr  Fox  describes  an  increase  in  the  aiie 
of  the  solitary  l3rmph-f  ollicles  of  the  stomach,  which  appear  as  small  white 
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specks,  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  which  sometimes  ulcerate,  forming 
little  cup-slu4)ed  depressions.  The  interstitial  tissue  of  the  mucosa  also 
becomes  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cases  in  which  these  appearances  have 
been  found  have  not  been  simply  cases  of  gastric  catarrh,  for  these  do  not 
tenninate  fatally.  The  observations  in  question  were  made  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  or  some  other 
{ever.  They  undoubtedly  prove  that  these  diseases  are  attended  with 
morbid  changes  in  the  stomach,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  that  they  are  to  be 
reg&rded  as  so  many  causes  of  acute  gastric  catarrh,  in  the  clinical  sense  of 
tbat  term.  For,  although  in  the  instances  in  which  the  morbid  changes 
were  found  after  death,  the  patient  may  have  been  more  or  less  sick  and 
have  had  a  furred  tongue,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
was  only  secondary  and  did  not  in  any  way  modify  the  course  of  the 
dkease. 

Clmeal  vaneUes, — We  may  clinically  recognise  acute  catarrhal  gastritis 
imder  the  following  conditions.  First  the  cases  due  to  irritant  poisoning^  as 
bj  arsenic.  The  possibility  of  this  as  a  cause  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  it 
may  be  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  in  origin,  and  it  may  be  the  result 
of  a  single  doee  or  of  gradual  absorption  suddenly  producing  its  accumulated 
deet  Irritability  of  the  eyes  or  actual  ophthalmia,  diarrhoea,  and  severe 
pam  in  addition  to  the  vomiting  are  the  most  important  83rmptoms.  If  no 
anem'c  can  be  discovered  in  the  vomited  matters  or  digesta.  Marsh's  or 
Eonsch's  process  of  identification  will  probably  have  already  pointed  to 
antimony,  should  that  metal  (as  in  the  well-known  Balham  case)  have  been 
the  caose  of  gastritis.  Mercury  would  be  almost  certain  to  produce  saliva- 
tion at  the  same  time.  Of  vegetable  irritants  poisonous  fungi  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  acute  gastritis  in  adults,  various  berries  in  children.  The 
{KHsonous  symptoms  from  eating  high  game,  *'  tinned  lobster,"  or  mussels 
nun^  into  those  of  ordinary  acute  dyspepsia. 

Secondly,  gasiriHs  ah  mgeslis — poison,  overeating,  and  drink — particularly 
tbat  of  infs^ts  fed  on  milk  which  does  not  agree  with  them,  is  the  above 
inentioned  gastric  catarrh  which  accompanies  all  febrile  states,  but  is  strictly 
symptomatic  and  secondary.  Variola  is  perhaps,  of  all  fevers,  that  in  which 
the  gastric  symptoms  are  most  constant  and  severe,  and  next  to  it  come 
scarlatina,  pneumonia,  and  acute  gout. 

Thirdly  come  the  cases  of  acute  and  subacute  gastritis  which  constitute 
BO  marked  a  feature  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  cardiac  disease. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  clinical  group  of  cases  in  which  somewhat  severe 
eiHgastric  pain  is  accompanied  by  vomiting,  first  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  then  of  a  quantity  of  mucus,  and  lastly,  of  bile.  There  is  a  thickly 
coated  tongue,  complete  anorexia,  considerable  thirst,  and,  as  a  rule,  consti- 
pation. These  sjrmptoms  occur  in  elderly  rather  than  in  young  patients, 
i&d  may  come  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  (quite  apart  from 
Qicmic  vomiting)  or  other  lingering  malady. 

Bat  they  are  most  often  seen  in  combination  with  bronchitis  and  myalgia. 
Id  sneb  cases  we  find  the  heart  and  the  kidneys  tmaffected  and  no  evidence 
of  more  than  moderate  catarrh  of  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  The  tempera- 
^  is  not  raised,  but  the  pulse  is  quick  and  irritable,  and  the  '*  muscular 
rheumatism  "  severe,  particularly  in  one  or  other  shoulder  and  in  the  back 
>od  loins ;  or  there  is  decided  pleurodynia  but  no  pleuritic  rub  or  e£Fusion. 
^  patients  appear  to  be  more  ill  than  any  physical  signs  discovered  accounts 
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for ;  and  one  is  anxious  lest  some  primary  lesion  has  been  overlooked.  In 
most  cases,  however,  with  careful  nursing,  warmth,  strict  diet,  and  well- 
diluted  brandy  if  the  strength  begins  to  fail,  these  cases  do  welL 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  gastritis  is  generally  easy.  Both  Bambei^er 
and  Dr  Wilson  Fox  observe  that  enteric  fever  in  its  early  stage  is  Uie  diseaae 
most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  it.  What  is  most  important  is  to 
remember  the  possibility  of  poison,  and  particularly  in  children,  of  the 
advent  of  scarlatina,  pneumonia,  or  some  other  acute  disease,  of  which  the 
gastric  disturbance  is  only  a  symptom. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  attack,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  Is  the 
diet.  In  mild  cases,  compliete  abstinence  from  everything  but  cold  water 
for  twenty -four  hours  often  effects  a  cure.  In  severe  and  protracted  ooee, 
nutrient  enemata  may  be  used  with  advantage.  If  any  nourishment  is  given 
by  the  mouth  it  should  be  milk  in  small  quantities,  diluted  with  soda-water 
or  lime-water.  Sometimes  this  is  less  grateful  than  warm  milk  and  water 
with  a  little  cinnamon,  or  barley-water,  or  rice-water.  Persons  who  cannot 
take  milk  may  have  veal  or  chicken  broth.  As  the  sjpnptoms  subside,  light 
farinaceous  puddings  may  be  allowed.  Unless  there  l>e  great  prostration  the 
patient  should  abstain  altogether  from  alcohol ;  champagne  is  not  so  suitable 
in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  irritability  of  the  stomach.  If  a  stimulant 
appears  necessary,  brandy  well  diluted  is  the  best. 

In  sucking  infants,  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  be  carefully  inquired 
into.  Often  they  are  given  more  than  they  can  digest,  and  pain  and  vomiting 
ensue.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  child  from  tjie  breast  for  a  few 
hours,  giving  it  only  a  little  rice-water  or  very  diluted  milk  at  intervals. 
In  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  the  substitution  of  asses'  milk  for  cows'  milk 
is  sometimes  effectual ;  but  too  often  one  can  save  the  child  only  by  engaging 
a  wet-nurse  at  once. 

Hot  fomentations  or  linseed  poultices  may  be  applied  with  advuitage ; 
or  a  hot-water  bottle.  Or  spongiopiline  may  be  used,  soaked  in  hot  water, 
squeezed  out,  and  sprinkled  with  laudanum. 

The  administration  of  emetics  and  purgatives  is  an  important  question. 
Two  cases  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  may  here  be  quoted.  One  was  that 
of  a  person  who  had  been  taking  large  quantities  of  cream  with  his  tea 
and  coffee.  After  suffering  for  several  days  with  severe  gastric  pain  and 
disorder,  he  threw  up  a  mass  of  hard  curd  like  a  small  cream  cheese,  and 
he  was  at  once  completely  relieved.  In  the  other  case  a  similar  fit  of 
indigestion  terminated  in  the  ejection  of  a  mass  of  snuff.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  irritating  matters  may  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
stomach.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Bamberger  remarks,  one  must  not 
trust  too  much  to  the  circumstances  that  the  patient  continues  to  experience 
uneasy  sensations,  for  these  may  continue  long  after  their  cause  is  removed, 
just  as  one  goes  on  imagining  that  there  is  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye  long 
after  it  has  been  got  rid  of.  Bamberger,  indeed,  gives  a  caution  against  the 
use  of  emetics  or  purgatives,  which,  he  says,  have  caused  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
much  more  often  than  they  have  cured  it  Dr  Fox  says  that  an  emetic  may 
be  administered  *'when  the  presence  of  undigested  food  is  indicated  by 
cramp-like  pain,  nausea,  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit,  and  faintness ;"  bat 
adds  that  antimony  and  even  mustard  are  to  be  avoided,  and  that  ipecacuanha 
with  large  draughts  of  lukewarm  water  or  of  infusion  of  chamomile  is  the 
best  emetic  in  these  cases.  He  recommends,  however,  rather  active  poiga- 
tives ;  from  three  to  eight  grains  of  calomel  followed  by  a  black  draoghti 
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or  by  castor  oil;  or  a  dose  of  blue  pill  and  compound  colocynth  pill, 
with  a  seidlitz  powder  afterwards.  Dr  Beaumont  certainly  fou^d  in  the 
case  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  already  referred  to,  that  the  administration  of 
calomel  was  followed  by  subsidence  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane.* 

But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  treatment 
of  acute  gastritis  with  an  emetic  or  with  a  purge,  all  writers  are  agreed 
that  when  once  given  it  should  not  be  repeated.  Sedatives  and  antacids 
are  then  the  remedies,  and  sucking  small  pieces  of  ice  often  gives  much 
relief.  For  severe  vomiting,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  best  drug.  In 
ordinary  cases  bismuth  is  particularly  useful ;  ten  grains  of  the  subnitrate 
-mth  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  little  morphia  will  often  give  imme- 
diate relief.  Seltzer  or  Vichy  water  may  be  prescribed  with  much  advan- 
tage, a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  being  given  daily.  Effervescing  medicines 
are  also  useful.  But  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  liquids  in 
such  quantities  as  to  distend  the  stomach.  During  convalescence  the  reme- 
dies that  will  hereafter  be  recommended  for  chronic  dyspepsia  become 
applicable.  But  the  use  of  the  bitter  tonics  in  protracted  cases  of  gastric 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  probably  harmful. 

Acute  gastric  distension. — Although  in  adults  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
is  unattended  with  danger,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  certain  very 
rare  cases,  in  which  rapidly  fatal  collapse  occurs  after  moderate  gastric  sym- 
ptoms have  lasted  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  due  to  the  supervention  of  a  further  morbid  state  upon  one  of  catarrhal 
inflammation.  The  author  described  two  instances  of  the  kind  in  the 
'Guy's  Hospital  Eeports'  for  1872-3,  under  the  name  of  "acute  dilatation 
of  the  stomach;"  but  a  better  title  would  perhaps  be  "acute  paralytic  dis- 
tension." One  case  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  thirty,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  in  the  Hospital  under  Dr  Owen  Eees,  and  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
cipient phthisis.  He  was  seized  with  persistent  vomiting ;  he  passed  no 
urine,  and  he  gradually  became  collapsed.  On  examining  him  on  the  third 
day  I  found  that  the  abdomen  was  retracted,  and  that  its  walls  were  rigid. 
There  was  dulness  above  the  pubes  and  half  way  up  to  the  umbilicus.  This 
might  have  been  attributed  to  distension  of  the  bladder,  but  a  catheter  had 
been  passed,  and  no  urine  could  be  obtained.  Moreover,  a  splashing  sound 
was  obtained  by  manipulation  of  this  region  or  of  the  iliac  fossae.  He  died 
the  same  afternoon.  At  the  autopsy  the  stomach  was  found  to  fill  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid.  But  when  removed  from 
the  body,  it  shrank  back  to  about  its  natural  size,  showing  only  a  number 

*  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  prescribing  purgatives  in  cases  of  supposed  acnte 
gastric  catarrh.  I  can  never  forget  a  case  which  I  diagnosed  as  of  this  nature^  and  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  acute  suppurative  peritonitb.  A  bank  clerk  felt  poorly  one  day  after 
having  eaten  some  pears  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  night  he  woke  up  with  epigastric  pain 
and  vomiting.  A  medical  man  was  not  sent  for  for  two  days,  and  when  he  came  he 
gave  a  mild  aperient.  This  operated,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the  sickness  subsided.  There 
was  a  little  delirium  about  the  third  day.  The  pulse  was  at  no  period  of  the  case  over  100 ; 
the  temperature  ranged  from  100^  to  101*^.  I  was  nsked  to  see  him  on  the  sixth  day.  He 
then  appeared  to  be  better ;  the  sickness  and  pain  had  ceased,  he  had  begun  to  take  food 
again.  The  pulse  was  about  90,  of  fair  volume ;  the  temperature  exactly  100°.  Except  that 
the  coantenance  was  sunken,  and  that  the  eyes  were  surrounded  by  deep  brown  ring^,  there 
^>peared  no  reason  for  alarm,  and  I  concluded  that  the  attack  had  been  one  of  acute  indi- 
gestion, and  that  the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  Within  twenty-four  hours, 
however,  he  died,  and  it  turned  out  that  there  was  diffused  peritonitis,  set  up  by  ulceration 
of  the  vermiform  appendix. — C.  H.  F. 
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of  white  stride  on  its  serous  surface,  apparently  analogous  to  "  lineae  grai 
daruQL"     The  other  case  was  a  man  aged  twenty,  who  had  for  a  fortnigimC 
been  suffering  from  abdominal  pains  and  repeated  vomiting.     For  two  dstym 
the  sickness  had  ceased,  but  he  was  worse  in  all  other  respects.      His 
countenance  was  sunken ;  his  eyes  glassy  and  surrounded  by  deep  rin^s 
of  pigment ;  his  breath  nauseously  sweet.      His  abdomen  was  generalljr 
distended,  but  the  right  hypochondrium  was  flat,  and  passing  downwards 
and  to  the  right  above  the  navel  a  line  could  be  seen,  which  indicateci 
the  upper  border  of  the  stomach.      On  manipulation  of  the  lower  parfc 
of  the  abdomen  there  was  fluctuation  and  a  splashing  sound.     Dilatatioxi 
of  the  stomach  was  evident,  and  the  long  tube  of  a  stomach-pump  was 
passed  down  the  cesophagus.     A  greenish  fluid  was  ejected  through  it  and 
by  its  side  with  considerable  force.     The  pump  was  then  connected  with  it^ 
and  no  less  than  seven  pints  of  the  same  fluid  were  removed  by  its  means. 
The  abdomen  became  deeply  hollow  while  this  was  being  done.     The  patient 
said  that  he  felt  much  relieved,  but  he  died  four  hours  afterwards.     Hie 
autopsy  showed,  as  we  expected,  that  the  stomach  had  returned  to  its 
natural  size  and  form;  but  there  was  a  sloughing  abscess  behind  the 
duodenum,  communicating  with  the  bowel.      This   must  doubtless  have 
caused  the  patient's  death  under  any  circumstances.     But  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped  that  in  an  uncomplicated  case  like  the  former  one  the  prompt  use 
of  the  stomach-pump  would  afford  a  chance  of  saving  the  patient's  life  if  an 
early  diagnosis  could  be  made.     It  seems  clear  that  the  cessation  of  vomiting 
is  due  to  a  paralytic  state  of  the  gastric  muscular  coat,  comparable  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  bladder  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine.     It  is  not  eleu- 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  the  stomach  contains 
in  these  cases.     Unless  it  is  merely  what  has  been  swallowed  it  must  indi- 
cate an  irritated  or  inflamed  condition  of  the  lining  of  the  organ.     Un- 
fortunately the  mucous  membrane  was  not   examined    microscopically  in 
either  case. 

The  physical  characters  which  indicate  acute  paralytic  distension  of  the 
stomach  during  life  are— (1)  A  rapidly  increasing  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  unsymmetrical,  the  left  hypochondrium  being  full,  while  the 
right  is  comparatively  flattened.  (2)  The  presence  of  a  surface-marking 
which  descends  obliquely  from  the  left  h3rpochondrium  towards  the  um- 
bilicus, and  which  corresponds  with  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
This  seems  to  move  up  and  down  each  time  the  patient  breathes.  (3) 
Dulness  and  fluctuation  in  the  pubic  region  with  resonance  over  the  front  of 
the  abdomen.  (4)  The  production  of  a  splashing  sound  on  manipulation. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  one  of  my  cases  the  first  two  of  these 
signs  were  absent. 

Phlegmonous  and  other  rare  forms  of  gastritis. — ^Another  rapidly  fatal 
disease  of  the  stomach  is  acute  diffiised  suppurative  inflammation :  a  still 
more  rare  affection  than  paralytic  distension.  Bamberger  mentioned  it  in 
Yirchow's  series  of  handbooks  (1 855),  but  Kokitansky  had  previously  described 
it  as  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  and  refers 
to  older  cases  recorded  by  Monro,  lieutaud,  and  others,  which  were  collected 
by  Aibers.  Sometimes  the  process,  instead  of  being  diffused,  is  confined  to 
one  or  two  spots,  and  may  then  be  defined  as  submucous  abscess  of  the 
stomach;  such  abscesses,  or  'Agastric  carbuncles,"  as  Yirchow  calls  them, 
may  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  viscus. 
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Ackermann  collected  thirty  cases,  mostly  puerperal.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  phlegmonous  erysipelas  or  "  pseudo-erysipelas  "  of  German  patho- 
logists. Wilks  and  Moxon  mention  hepatic  abscess  as  a  result.  A  typical 
case  of  this  rare  disease  was  recorded  by  the  author  in  the  '  Path.  Trans./ 
voL  xxri,  p.  81. 

The  rarest  form  of  all  the  anatomical  forms  of  gastritis  is  membranous  or 
"croupom.'^  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  extension  of  diphtheria  down  the 
oesophagus,  as  observed  by  Jeuner,  but  has  also  been  seen  in  Bright's  disease 
by  Wilks,  in  phthisis  by  Fox,  and  apparently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  by 
Niemeyer  and  Delafield.  It  is  sometimes  found  associated  with  a  simiW 
membranous  inflammation  of  the  colon. 

Sloughing,  or,  as  German  writers  call  it,  "  diphtheritic  "  gastritis,  is 
described  by  Billard  and  Bednar  as  occasionally  seen  in  new-born  children. 

Chronic  Dyspepsia. — Writers  on  gastric  affections  describe  two  forms 
of  chronic  dyspepsia  ;  one  they  call  "  atonic,"  the  other  "  chronic  inflamma- 
tory dyspepsia,"  or  "  chronic  gastric  catarrh."  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  them. 

To  begin  with  the  former, — a  person  who  has  atonic  dyspepsia  complains 
of  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  after  food,  which  may  last  for  some 
hours,  or  up  to  the  next  meal.  The  seat  of  these  unpleasant  sensations  is 
usually  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  sometimes,  particularly  by 
ladies,  they  are  referred  to  the  chest  behind  the  sternum,  so  that  a  feeling  of 
dyspnoea  is  experienced,  or  to  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  so  that  an 
impression  is  produced  that  food  sticks  in  the  gullet.  There  is  rarely 
actual  pain,  unless  it  be  as  the  result  of  flatulence.  There  is  no  tenderness 
of  the  abdomen,  and  pressure  rather  gives  relief.  Eructations  are  not  un- 
common, and  often  cause  an  offensive  or  rancid  taste,  perhaps  due  to  the 
presence  of  butyric  acid.  The  appetite  is  generally  deficient ;  there  may 
be  a  distaste  for  food  of  all  kinds,  even  though  the  want  of  it  gives  rise  to 
a  sense  of  exhaustion.  Thirst  is  generally  absent ;  indeed,  the  ingestion  of 
fluids  often  seems  to  aggravate  the  s3rmptom8.  The  tongue  is  broad,  pale, 
and  flabby;  it  is  marked  at  its  edges  by  the  teeth,  l)ut  is  not  thickly 
furred.     The  bowels  are  always  constipated. 

Beside  these  symptoms,  referable  directly  to  the  digestive  organs,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  languor  and  weariness  of  the  limbs, 
especially  after  his  meals.  His  spirits  are  depressed,  morose,  or  irascible. 
His  pulse  is  soft  and  compressible,  slow  when  he  is  at  rest,  but  quickened 
by  any  exertion.  Palpitation  is  commonly  complained  of,  and  occasionally 
the  heart's  action  becomes  intermittent.  The  skin  is  moist  and  there  is 
no  fever.  The  complexion  is  often  pallid,  sallow,  and  muddy,  but  there  is 
seldom  marked  anaemia  or  loss  of  flesh,  except  in  very  chronic  cases,  and 
even  then  it  is  remarkable  how  well  nourished  the  dyspeptic  patient  may  be. 
The  urine  is  copious  and  clear. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  are  in  most  respects  very 
similar.  The  patient  complains  after  his  meals  of  weight  and  discomfort 
rather  than  pain ;  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  if  present,  is  but  slight. 
Thirst  is  a  prominent  and  distinctive  symptom,  especially  in  the  intervals 
between  meals;  and  the  patient  often  experiences  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
or  of  internal  heat,  which  is  relieved  by  drinking.  The  appetite  is 
capricious,  the  breath  is  often  offensive,  and  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  is 
often  complained  of,  especially  on  first  rising  in  the  morning.     The   gums 
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are  spongy,  red,  and  inclined  to  bleed.  An  extensive  secretion  of  saliva  u 
not  uncommon,  so  that  at  night  it  may  escape  from  the  mouth  and  wet  the 
pillow,  particularly  if  the  dyspepsia  is  complicated  by  excess  in  smoking. 
The  tongue  is  often  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  raw-looking,  the  papillae 
standing  out  as  bright  red  points.  Or  this  condition  may  exist  only  at  its 
sides  and  tip,  the  rest  of  its  surface  being  coated  with  a  white  or  brownisift 
fur  of  greater  or  less  thickness.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx: 
may  be  granular  and  inflamed,  and  often  secretes  a  tenacious  mucus,  whicli 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  patient. 

Some  loss  of  flesh  is  common  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  bat; 
emaciation  or  decided  ansemia  should  make  one  search  carefully  for  evidence 
of  phthisis,  gastric  ulcer,  or  some  other  organic  disease.  Slight  febrile 
disturbance  is  not  uncommon  ;  sometimes  it  occurs  at  night,  and  is  followed 
by  perspiration.  The  urine  is  generally  scanty  and  deposits  lithates,  some- 
times  oxalates  ;  while  sometimes  it  is  alkaline  and  throws  down  phosphates. 
The  expression  is  anxious  and  careworn. 

Vomiting  does  not  always  occur  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  In 
the  dyspepsia  of  habitual  drunkards,  however,  vomiting  of  mucus,  espedallj 
in  the  morning,  is  one  of  the  principal  symptoms,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  kind  of  vomiting  is  always  an  evidence  of  a  catarrhal  state  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane.  Some  caution  appears  to  be  required  in  con- 
cluding that  vomited  matters  contain  mucus  from  their  naked-eye  appearance 
only ;  Frerichs  showed  that  starchy  substances  are  sometimes  converted  in 
the  stomach  into  a  tenacious  glutinous  material  which  may  closely  resemble 
mucus. 

In  some  dyspeptic  patients  in  whom  vomiting  occurs,  the  ejecta  are 
intensely  sour.  This  is  generally  due,  not  to  an  over-secretion  of  add  by 
the  stomach,  but  to  the  formation  of  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  by 
fermentation  from  the  starchy  and  saccharine  elements  of  the  food.  These 
acids  are  often  developed  with  great  i*apidity,  and  in  such  large  quantity, 
that  when  the  patient  vomits  the  throat  bums,  the  teeth  are  set  on  edge, 
and  the  eyes  smart,  just  as  though  strong  acetic  acid  had  been  taken  into 
the  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  sour  smell  of  acids,  volatile  at  a  low 
temperature,  is  diflused  through  the  air.  A  fiui;her  evidence  that  fermenta- 
tion is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  acid  in  such  cases  is  the  fact  that 
gas  is  evolved,  which  has  been  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic 
dioxide  and  a  volatile  hydrocarbon.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  found 
when  eggs  have  been  eaten,  or  other  articles  of  diet  containing  much  sulphur. 

The  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  mucous  membrane  are  described 
as  distinguishing  atonic  dyspepsia  from  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  In  the 
former  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is  thin  and  transparent.  In  the  latter 
it  is  almost  always  thickened  and  indurated.  It  may  be  so  tough  that 
it  can  be  stripped  off  the  subjacent  tissue  in  large  pieces,  or  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  may  at  the  same  time  be  white  and  fibrous,  in  which  case 
there  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  difficulty  in  separating  the  coats. 
The  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus  is  often  mammillated  in  cases  of 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  condition  is 
not  always  the  result  of  inflammation,  for  it  may  be  found  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  muscular  layer  which  exists  round 
the  bases  of  the  secreting  glands.  The  most  characteristic  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  is  its  ash-grey  pig- 
mentation.    This,  when  closely  examined,  is  seen  to  depend  upon  the 
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presence  of  numerous  minute  specks  scattered  thickly  over  it.  Under 
the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  granules  of  pigment  (doubtless 
originally  derived  from  heematinX  which  are  deposited  in  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  tubes,  or  in  the  epithelial  cells. 

The  gastric  glands  appear  to  present  morbid  changes  in  both  forms  of 
chronic  indigestion.  At  least  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  such  changes  are 
often  observed  in  cases  which  in  all  other  respects  would  come  under  the 
head  of  atonic  dyspepsia.  The  secreting  tubes  are  then  found  to  be 
shrunken  and  wasted,  and  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  They  are 
often  irregular  in  form  and  calibre.  Their  epithelium  may  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  being  represented  only  by  granules  and  fat  globules. 
In  chronic  gastric  catarrh  the  changes  in  the  epithelium  appear  to  be  the 
same.  Cysts  are  not  uncommonly  found,  which  are  probably  the  result  of 
distension  of  parts  of  the  tubes  that  were  constricted  off  from  the  rest.  Dr 
Wilson  Fox  observes  that  fatty  degeneration  is  especially  apt  to  affect 
groups  of  the  glands  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter,  which  are  then  visible 
as  small  dead-white  spots  in  the  mucous  membrane.  Dr  Habershon,  Dr 
Handfield  Jones,  and  Dr  Fenwick  are  the  other  observers  who  have  worked 
most  at  this  branch  of  morbid  histology.  Several  of  Dr  Jones's  cases  were 
in  persons  advanced  in  life,  so  that  the  fatty  changes  in  the  tubes  might  be 
attributed  to  a  process  of  senile  degeneration.  Dr  Fenwick  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  when  the  secreting  tubes  are  atrophied  the  digestive 
power  of  the  dead  mucous  membrane  is  much  less  than  under  normal 
conditions.  He  found  changes  in  the  glands  especially  frequent  in  those 
who  died  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  he  is  disposed  to  regard  this  as  one 
cause  of  the  rapidly  increasing  aneemia  which  occurs  in  such  cases.* 

Bedness  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  often  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  appearances  characteristic  of  catarrhal  gastritis ;  but  in  many  cases  of 
this  kind  there  is  no  redness,  at  least  in  the  dead  body.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  most  intense  injection  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
is  an  almost  constant  appearance ;  but  these  are  cases  of  chronic  or 
subacute  catarrh  from  disease  of  the  heart.  The  stomach  is  then  found 
lined  with  a  tiiick  layer  of  mucus;  and  after  this  is  washed  away,  the 
surface  is  seen  to  be  of  tiie  most  vivid  crimson  colour,  which  may  either 
affect  a  large  part  of  its  surface  uniformly  or  occur  in  spots.  Ecch3anoses 
are  often  present  at  the  same  time,  and  still  more  frequently  they  are 
simulated  by  small  patches,  due  to  arborescent  injection  of  the  branches  of 
some  minute  vessel.  When  effusion  of  blood  occurs  into  the  submucous 
tissue  it  would  seem  that  the  gastric  juice  sometimes  dissolves  off  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  A  little  ulcer  is  the  con- 
sequence, the  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  layer  of  black  coagulum. 
This  process  is  known  by  the  name  of  hasmorrhagie  erosion.  The  greater 
part  of  the  redness  and  congestion  in  these  cases  is  due  not  to  inflammatory 
but  to  passive  congestion. 

Another  form  of  gastric  catarrh  in  which  the  stomach  is  often  found 
intensely  reddened  is  that  which  results  from  alcoholic  imtevrypera/nce.  An 
unskilled  pathologist  may  easily  be  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  an  irritant 
poison  in  cases  of  this  kind.     Some  time  ago  the  author  made  an  autopsy 

*^  It  moit  be  said  that  the  fatty  or  granular  degeneration  of  secreting  epithelinm  is  a 
condition  which  has  often  heen  supposed  to  exist  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  normal  or 
the  poH'iMrUm  changes  of  these  deUcate  and  changeable  structures.  AU  observations 
made  with  low  powers  on  the  tissues,  not  perfectly  fresh  and  without  the  idd  of  osmic  acid 
and  the  other  modem  histological  appliances,  need  confirmation. 
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in  a  case  of  a  young  man  who  had  suddenly  died  in  a  railway  train  early  in 
the  morning.  There  was  no  cause  for  his  death  discovered,  but  the  stomaoh 
was  most  intensely  reddened  and  ecchjrmosed.  It  was  clearly  ascertained 
that  there  had  been  no  foul  play,  and  there  appeared  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  abuse  of  stimulants  had  been  the  cause  of  the  gastric  irritatioii. 
As  Wilks  and  Moxon  remark,  no  mere  redness  and  injection  of  the  gastaic 
mucous  membrane  is  enough  to  prove  the  presence  of  an  irritant  p<Maoo. 
There  must  either  be  chemical  evidence  of  its  presence  or  actual  ulceratioii. 

etiology. — ^Theoretically,  the  following  are  possible  or  probable  causes  of 
indigestion  of  wholesome  food :  want  of  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  car 
of  pepsin,  or  over  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  over  secretion  of  moccis  ; 
want  of  active  movements  of  the  stomach-walls;  fermentation  of  food, 
leading  to  development  of  carbonic  dioxide,  of  acetic  or  butyric  acids; 
irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  from  inflammation  or  from 
neurotic  hypersesthesia,  leading  to  pain  or  to  vomiting,  or  to  inhibition  of 
secretion  or  movement,  by  reflex  influence. 

Again,  the  digestive  apparatus  being  healthy,  indigestion  may  mae  from 
the  food  put  into  the  stomach  being  too  bulky ;  or  not  cooked  enough  if 
starchy,  or  over-hardened  by  cooking ;  or  imperfectly  comminuted  by 
tication  ;  or  imperiectly  insalivated. 

Practically,  faults  in  diet  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  frequent  < 
of  chronic  dyspepsia  by  producing  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  :  want 
of  secretion  and  want  of  movements  are  probably  important  causee  c^ 
atonic  dyspepsia ;  and  direct  inhibition  of  cerebral  origin  is  also  without 
doubt  frequently  operative.  It  is  possible  that  a  disposition  to  dyspepsia 
is  sometimes  inherited. 

Hot  seasons,  relaxing  climates,  exhausting  discharges,  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, venereal  excesses,  prolonged  anxiety  of  mind,  long-continued  depres- 
sing emotions,  have  been  counted  among  causes  of  chronic  dy^pepsts. 
They  probably  act,  if  they  act  at  all,  by  interfering  with  proper  meals. 

UndoubtCKl  causes  of  indigestion  are  :  over-eating,  the  habit  of  waiting 
too  long  between  the  meals,  imperfect  masiicaium  of  the  food  (the  state  of  the 
teeth  should  always  be  looked  after),  taking  too  much  fluid  (especially  cold 
water)  with  the  meals,  the  dlmse  of  stimtdantSf  of  condiments  or  of  tea» 
excessive  smoking,  and  taking  bodily  exertion  or  making  mental  effcHrts 
while  digestion  is  going  on. 

The  quality  of  the  food  may  cause  dyspepsia.  Dr  Chambers  cites  the 
case  of  a  poor  needlewoman  who  had  subsisteid  for  a  year  on  bread,  potatoes, 
and  tea,  getting  sometimes  a  little  bacon  but  hardly  ever  other  kinds  ol 
meat,  and  who  suffered  so  much  from  dyspepsia  that  she  dreaded  to  eat 
For  such  a  patient  and  for  many  hypochondriacs  variety  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  food  are  essential.  In  other  cases  indigestion  always  follows 
some  particular  article  of  diet,  such  as  fatty  matters  or  soups.  Dr  Chambers 
attempted  to  describe  ''indigestion  of  vegetable  food,"  "of  albumin<Hd 
food,"  "  of  fatty  food,"  and  "  of  watery  food  "  separately,  but  with  no  gr^at 
success.  He  gives  an  instance  of  a  lady  who  from  childhood  had  never  been 
able  to  take  roast  beef  without  afterwards  having  heartburn.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  fat  which  lies  between  the  muscular  bundles  in  stall-fed 
bullock's  flesh.  With  regard  to  digestion,  however,  many  idiosyncrasies 
are  met  with,  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  explanations,  but  which 
the  physician  must  not  overlook.  Strawberries  disagree  with  some  persons, 
eggs  with  others,  melted  butter  with  many.     Twice-cooked  meats,  potatoes, 
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new  bread,  cauliflower,  and  jams  or  candied  fhiits  are  some  of  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  indigestion. 

Although  atonic  dyspepsia  sometimes  attends  senile  decay,  the  ordinary 
flatulent  dyspepsia  with  constipation  which  comes  on  after  a  meal  is  by  far 
moot  frequent  in  young  adults.  It  is  very  rare  in  children,  though  they 
furnish  some  of  tlie  most  striking  cases  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  (p.  151). 
Young  men  and  unmarried  girls  are  extremely  liable  to  it,  and  it  often  con- 
tinues through  the  first  half  of  adult  life.  In  women  it  is  aggravated,  or 
sometimes  b^ins,  about  the  menopause ;  but  most  men  suficr  less  after  forty 
or  forty-five,  and  in  old  age,  notwithstanding  loss  of  teeth  and  sedentary 
habits,  it  usually  disappears ;  so  that^  as  Dr  Michael  Foster  puts  it^  the  old 
man  who  suffered  martjrrdom  from  dyspepsia  throughout  his  active  life, 
"  now  eats  with  the  courage  and  the  success  of  a  boy."  This  undoubted 
fact  seems  to  show  that  while  indigestible  food  is  certainly  the  occasion  of 
dyspepsia,  it  is  not  its  essential  cause;  and  also  that  the  histological 
changes  described  above  do  not  exist  or  are  not  operative  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

The  mental  interest  and  anxiety  which  belong  to  active  life,  appear  to 
spoil  digestion  4>y  a  kind  of  inhibition,  either  of  the  vaso-motor  or  of  the 
secretory  nerves,  or  possibly  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach ;  and 
this  quite  apart  from  the  irregular  meals  and  hasty  eating  and  over-use  of 
stimulants  which  often  accompany  business  life.  The  careless  and  unharassed 
periods  of  life — ^youth  before  the  toil  and  strife  are  begun,  and  age  when 
both  have  passed — are  the  periods  of  unconscious  and  therefore  happy 
digestion. 

The  diagnosis  between  atonic  dyspepsia  and  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is 
often  unsatisfactory.  But,  after  all,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  with 
practical  experience  one  learns  to  adjust  one's  remedial  measures  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  without  attempting  to  draw  fine  distinctions  between 
maladies  of  which  the  true  pathology  is  still  obscure,  and  far  less  important 
for  their  treatment  than  their  clinical  characters. 

The  diagnosis  between  chronic  dyspepsia  and  the  serious  organic  diseases 
of  the  stomach  is  of  far  greater  importance.  We  must  remember  that  their 
early  s3anptoms  are  very  commonly  attributed  to  mere  indigestion,  and  that 
the  possibility  that  one  of  them  may  develop  itself  must  never  be  overlooked 
in  any  dyspeptic  case  that  seems  to  be  protracted  or  severe.  Vomited 
matters  should  always  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  we  must 
make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  with 
the  abdomen  exposed  to  view  as  well  as  to  manipulation.* 

The  prognosis  in  dyspepsia  depends  chiefly  on  whether  its  causes  are  or 
are  not  capable  of  being  completely  removed,  on  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient^  and  on  the  degree  of  severity  and  the  duration  of  the  sjnnptoms. 
Proper  treatment  scarcely  ever  fails  to  give  some  relief ;  most  patients  are 
greatly  benefited,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  a  case  of  long  standing  is  per- 
manently and  absolutely  cured. 

Treatment. — ^It  will  be  convenient  to  classify  the  forms  of  indigestion 
clinically  as  follows : 

(1)  The  so-called  *'  bilious  "  dyspepsia  of  young  adults,  corresponding 

*  I  can  never  forget  the  case  of  a  ffentleman  in  whom,  m  soon  as  his  shirt  was  raised, 
the  existence  of  obstmction  at  the  pylorus  was  indicated  by  the  obvious  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  a  dilated  stomach,  but  who  assured  me  that  his  abdomen  had  not  hitherto  been 
^xAmioed,  although  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  more  than  one  speoiaUst  ~C.  H.  F. 
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to  what  is  called  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  with  constipation,  furred  tangne, 
and  frontal  headache. 

The  first  prescription  for  this,  perhaps  the  commonest  kind  of  dyspepaia, 
is  to  eat  less,  to  take  stimulants  sparingly  at  meals  and  none  between  mealft, 
to  eat  slowly,  and  to  cease  before  repletion  is  reached. 

Next  come  injunctions  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  open  air,  to 
rise  early,  and  bathe  every  morning. 

Thirdly,  the  drugs  most  useful  are  alkalies  and  gentle  lazatiyea.  Sir 
William  Roberts  recommends  a  lozenge  of  nine  grains  of  carbonate  of  aoda 
with  one  grain  of  common  salt,  to  promote  the  flow  of  saliva. 

In  the  more  definitely  irritative  cases  bismuth  is  useful,  particolarijr 
when  there  is  vomiting  without  constipation.  A  drachm  of  Schacbt's  solutioiiy 
or  ten  grains  of  the  subnitrate,  may  be  administered  three  times  daOy.      At 
the  same  time  small  doses  of  some  alkali^  and  of  morphia  may  be  g^Ten 
with  great  advantage ;  a  very  useful  formula  is  the  Mist.  Bismuthi  SedatrFa 
of  the  Guy's  Pharmacopoeia.'*     Another  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  tihis 
kind  is  magnesia ;  it  may  be  prescribed  with  three-minim  doses  of  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  equal  parts  of  lime-water  and  cinnamon-water.      In 
long-standing  cases,  Dr  Wilson  Fox  recommended  the  oxide  of  silver  (in 
doses  of  one  grain  to  two  grains),  alum  (in  doses  of  two  to  five  gnunsX 
tannin  or  decoction  of  oak-bark,  and  matico.     He  disapproved  the  use  of 
purgatives  in  cases  of  chronic  irritative  dyspepsia,  and  aidvised  that^  ^rhen 
necessary,  the  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  solicited  by  the  daily  use  of 
enemata  of  cold  water,  although  he  allows  castor  oil  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  the  decoction,  of  aloes,  or  the  useful  dinner  pill  containing  aloee  and 
extract  of  nux  vomica. 

Among  the  natural  mineral  waters  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  UBeful 
in  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  are  said  by  Dr  Fox  to  be  those  of  Har- 
rogate, Bath,  and  Leamington.  Trousseau  recommends  Plombi^res,  Yichj» 
and  I^ign^res  de  Bigorre,  in  France.  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Wiesbaden, 
and  many  others  are  advised  by  German  writers.  The  water  itself  is  one 
chief  element  of  value,  apart  from  its  more  or  less  aperient  salts. 

Where  there  are  less  inflammatory  symptoms  with  more  CGnstqm- 
tion  and  flatulence,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  yellowish  fur  on  the  tongne, 
sodic  carbonate  is  indicated,  together  with  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  euonymin, 
or  iridin,  to  which  taraxacum  or  ipecacuanha  may  be  added.  A  brisk  pmge 
once  a  week  is  better  in  these  cases  thah  frequent  aperients. 

(2)  The  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  of  drunkards.  This  is  characterised 
by  nausea,  thirsty  morning  diarrhoea,  a  yellow  furred  tongue,  and  the 
general  indications  of  intemperance  in  the  eyes,  the  skin,  and  the  nervous 
system.  In  addition  to  prompt  and  complete  abstinence,  it  is  best  treated 
with  free  diluents,  soda-water,  "imperial  drink,"  and  any  mild  bitter 
infusion,  as  buchn,  that  the  patient  will  take.  A  blue  pill  every  other  ni^t^ 
and  alkalies  with  bismuth,  are  valuable  aids. 

(3)  Gk>uty  dyspepsia.  This  is  also  probably  due  to  gastric  catarrh.  It  is 
usually  benefited  by  colchicum  and  alkalies,  particularly  potash  salts  and 
diuretics. 

(4)  The  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  with  constipation  and  flatulence, 
often  with  heartburn  and  acidity,  but  without  a  furred  tongue  and  without 
nausea.     These  may  be  called  atonic,  and  are  more  common  in  women 

•  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  preparations  of  bismnth,  like  thote  of  iron,  give  a 
black  colour  to  the  XflDcet. 
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than  in  men.  They  are  also  seen  in  early  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Probably 
the  chief  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  want  of  active  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  this  leads  to  distension  with  gas,  delay  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  slow  digestion,  and  slow  peristalsis. 

The  exact  pathology  of  gaseous  distension  of  the  stomach  is  not  yet  fully 
made  out.  Hysterical  flatulence  probably  depends  in  part  on  swallowing 
air;  other  cases  result  from  chemical  decomposition  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  But  most  often  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  abnormal 
amount  of  gas ;  the  muscular  walls  of  the  containing  viscera  jield,  and  the 
gas  naturally  present  expands. 

In  these  cases  the  diet  must  be  somewhat  scanty,  but  regular  and  varied. 
It  should  be  dry  in  quality,  soups  and  broths  being  apt  to  cause  flatulence ; 
and  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  and  even  bread,  are  often  best  replaced  by  boiled 
rice,  spinach,  and  toast  or  biscuits.  Meals  should  be  eaten  slowly,  and  no 
water  should  be  drunk  with  them,  but  either  bitter  ale  or  a  little  sound 
wine.  Exercise  out  of  doors  should  be  followed  by  half  an  hour's  rest 
before  a  meal,  lying  down  on  a  bed  or  couch ;  for  a  tired  body  does  not 
digest  well. 

The  most  useful  drug  in  flatulent  atonic  dyspepsia  is  nux  vomica,  given 
after  food  in  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  with  soda  and  peppermint^  or  before 
meals  in  half  a  grain  of  the  extract  with  the  compound  rhubarb  pill. 

(5)  The  dyspepsia  of  ansemia  in  general  and  of  phthisis  in  particular. 
This  is  of  the  "  atonic  "  kind,  and  is  best  treated  by  mild  preparations  of 
steel  with  strychnia,  and  sometimes  by  small  doses  of  arsenic.  In  cases 
of  chlorosis,  iron  and  aloes  are  the  cure  for  dyspepsia  and  an»mia  together. 

In  many  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  aflection,  the  dilute  mineral  acids  are  very  useful,  especially  the  hydro- 
chloric. In  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims,  properly  diluted  and  taken  with  or 
after  the  meals,  it  prevents  the  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  which  would 
otherwise  be  experienced  by  the  patient,  and  relieves  flatulence  arising  from 
fermentation  of  the  food.  Trousseau  speaks  very  highly  of  this  remedy,  which 
appears  to  be  little  known  in  France.  He  mentions  that  he  learnt  its  use  by 
sitting  at  dinner  next  to  a  tourist,  who  said  that  he  never  travelled  without 
a  little  bottle  of  the  acid,  of  which  he  took  a  few  drops  after  each  meal. 

Pepsine,  again,  is  often  useful  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia;  but  Dr 
Pavy  has  shown  that  care  is  required  in  obtaining  it  at  the  druggists, 
since  much  of  what  is  sold  in  London  is  devoid  of  any  active  properties. 
The  acid  solution  of  pepsine  in  glycerine,  taken  in  drachm  or  two  drachm 
doses  after  a  meal,  is  valuable  in  atonic  flatulent  dyspepsia. 

Even  the  milder  preparations  of  iron  (although  indicated  when  the 
patient  is  amsmic)  often  disagree  with  dyspeptic  patients,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  quinine.  When  there  is  much  flatulence,  creosote,  thymol, 
or  carbolic  acid  is  useful  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Dr  Fox  recommends  Brighton  as  the  best  place  for  persons  aflected 
with  this  form  of  dyspepsia ;  next  in  order  he  places  Scarborough,  Dover, 
Folkestone,  Margate,  Eastbourne,  Malvern,  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  also 
speaks  highly  of  Bfracombe. 

(6)  Children  are,  as  before  noticed,  comparatively  little  liable  to 
dyspepsia.  So  common,  however,  is  the  complaint,  that  even  in  them  cases 
frequently  call  for  treatment.  These  depend  almost  always  on  one  of  two 
causes:  either  unsuitable  food,  or  general  anemia,  in  which  the  stomach 
shares.    The  first  we  see  in  the  discomfort  of  an  infant  fed  too  soon  on 
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starchy  food,  or  given  material  fit  only  for  an  older  child ;  and  again  in  tlie 
acute  gastritis  of  a  schoolboy  who  has  eaten  too  many  apples  or  tarts,  or 
other  "  trash."  The  immediate  remedy  is  an  emetic,  if  the  stomach  has  not 
unloaded  itself,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  is  better  choice  of  food  in 
quality  and  in  amount. 

The  ansemic  or  atonic  form  of  dyspepsia  in  children  is  seen  in  cases  of 
rachitic,  tubercular,  or  other  kinds  of  marasmus,  and  is  best  treated  by  ateel 
wine,  fresh  air,  and  sometimes  by  wine  or  malt  liquor  with  meals. 

(7)  Senile  dyspepsia,  when  not  the  direct  expression  of  organic  diaemae 
of  the  stomach,  is  ususJly  atonic,  and  benefited  by  wine  and  some  voch 
dinner  pills  as  rhubarb  or  aloes  with  capsicum.  The  quantity  of  food  must 
generally  be  reduced. 

Diet, — As  a  rule,  a  dyspeptic  should  take  three  meals  daily,  at  one  of 
which  freshly  cooked  meat  should  be  eaten.     White  fish,  mutton,  poultry 
and  game  (but  not  hare  or  rabbit),  are  recommended ;  pork  and  veal,  and 
salted  or  preserved  meats  are   usually  forbidden.     Eggs  agree  well  with 
some  dyspeptic  patients,  whereas  others  are  unable  to  take  them.     V^etables 
must  not  be  omitted  from  the  dietary.     Potatoes  should  be  taken  sparingly, 
and  only  if  well  boiled,  floury  and   not  young;   turnips,  parsnips,   and 
Jerusalem  artichokes — ^in  fact,  all  solid  roots  are  better  avoided ;  but  green 
vegetables,  as  spinach  and  asparagus,  and  in  some  cases  onions,  may  be 
taken  in  moderation.     Peas  and  beans  are  famous  for  causing  flatulence, 
and  so  are  cauliflower  and  other  Cruciferss.     When  vegetables  are  found  to 
disagree,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  rice  or  macaroni.     New  bread  shonid 
never  be  eaten  by  persons  who  are  subject  to  indigestion.     Sometimes  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  substitute  toast  or  biscuits  for  bread.    Light  farinaceous 
puddings  generally  agree  well  with  dyspeptic  patients.     Everyone  is  agreed 
that  lobsters  and  crabs,  cheese,  nuts,  and  pickles  are  to  be  strictly  forbidden. 
A  large  amount  of  fluid  should  not  be  drunk  at  meals.     Cocoa,  or  milk  and 
water,  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  tea  or  coflee.     Dt  Fox  advises  that  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine  (sherry,  claret^  hock,  or  champagne)  should  be 
taken  twice  daily ;  but  the  present  fashion  is  to  limit  the  patient  to  weak 
brandy  (or  whisl^)  and  water  with  his  meals.     Malt  liquors  are  often 
injurious,  but  in  certain  cases  a  light,  well-hopped,  and  not  effervescing  hitter 
ale  is  an  excellent  stomachic;  and  some  young  women  can  take  porter 
without  discomfort  who  bear  no  other  form  of  stimulant.     Whatever  causes 
flushing  of  the  face  after  the  meal  is  bad.     Food  is  to  be  taken  slowly, 
time  being  allowed  for  mastication  and  the  due  admixture  of  saliva ;  and  on 
this  account  it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  have  his  meals   in 
company  with  other  persons. 


There  are  certain  effects  of  gastric  disorder,  which  although  often 
ciated  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  yet  also  occur  by  them- 
selves, and  may  be  so  serious  as  to  be  regEurded  as  independent  affections. 

Oastralgia, — Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  pain.  This  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  particularly  in  its 
more  acute  and  inflammatory  forms ;  but  it  may  also  occur  without  any 
other  indication  of  impairment  of  digestion.  Several  names  are  applied 
to  pains  situated  in  the  stomach,  but  unfortunately  different  writers  use 
them  in  different  senses.  Gullen  employed  cardialgia  for  the  less  severe 
varieties  which  would  commonly  be  called  "heartburn"  or  "acidity,"  whfle 
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he  described  as  gastrodynia  a  more  violent  but  also  more  transient  pain, 
such  as  would  usually  be  spoken  of  as  "  cramp"  or  "  spasm"  of  the  stomach. 
Most  English  writers  follow  Cullen  in  the  use  of  these  names,  but  the 
Germans  employ  them  with  meanings  exactly  reversed.  Gaskalgia  is  a  term 
used  chiefly  by  French  writers  with  a  very  wide  range  of  application.  The 
late  Dr  Anstie  proposed  to  limit  it  to  a  particular  kind  of  pain,  namely,  to 
that  which  comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  half  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  time  appointed  for  a  meal. 

This  last  kind  of  gastric  pain  before  food  is  recognised  by  all  writers  on 
the  subject  It  is  often  quickly  relieved  by  even  a  small  quantity  of  food. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  the  case  of  a  clergyman  whom  he  knew,  and 
who  was  much  harassed  by  its  recurrence  several  times  daily  until  he  found 
by  accident,  after  having  tried  a  round  of  drugs,  that  eating  a  small  biscuit 
would  at  once  appease  it.  This  writer  also  says  that  a  drachm  of  the 
aromatic  spirits  of  anunonia^  or  half  a  drachm  of  magnesia,  will  sometimes 
remove  the  pain  in  a  moment  as  if  by  magic.  According  to  Dr  Budd,  the 
gastric  pain  which  occurs  when  the  stomach  is  empty  is  also  accompanied 
by  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  by  coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the 
recumbent  posture  relieves  it»  and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  medicine  which 
he  recommends  for  it 

Dr  Anstie  regarded  it  as  a  form  of  neuralgia^  and  he  speaks  of  strychnia 
as  the  most  valuable  remedy.  He  prescribed  five  or  ten  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  three  times  a  day,  or  sometimes  gave  ^  to  ^g-  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia  by  subcutaneous  injection.  One  case  in  which  this 
remedy  effected  a  cure  was  that  of  a  patient  who  had  attempted  suicide 
on  account  of  the  agonizing  pain  which  he  endured. 

When  gastric  pain  comes  on  soon  after  food  it  may  be  due  to  a  vaiiety 
of  causes.  Its  diagnosis  always  requires  great  care,  for  the  pain  arising  from 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach  is  usually  of  this  kind.  The  strongest  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  ulceration  is  the  circumstance  that  the  pain  begins 
as  soon  as  the  food  is  taken,  and  lasts  until  digestion  is  completed  or  until 
vomiting  occurs.  But»  as  we  shall  see,  these  characters  may  be  wanting  in 
cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  whether  simple  or  malignant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  severe  and  protracted  pain  is  sometimes  complained  of  after  every  meal 
by  nervous  or  hysterical  persons,  in  whom  there  is  no  serious  disease. 

Abercrombie  described  another  form  ot  gastric  pain  which  begins 
from  two  to  four  hours  after  a  meal,  and  lasts  for  several  hours;  he 
thought  that  its  seat  was  in  the  duodenum.  But  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
remarks  that  we  can  generally  remove  it  by  giving  an  alkali,  or  by  letting 
the  patient  swallow  a  cup  of  warm  tea ;  and  he  therefore  supposes  that  it 
is  due  to  the  continued  secretion  of  gastric  juice  after  the  food  has  passed 
through  the  pylorus,  and  adds  that  the  onset  of  the  pain  may  often  be 
prevented  by  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  in  some  aromatic  water  taken  imme- 
diately after  dinner.  Trousseau  speaks  of  this  kind  of  pain  as  being  often 
attended  with  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  stomach,  a  craving  appetite,  and 
a  great  feeling  of  weakness.  Constipation  usually  accompanies  it,  but  some- 
times diarrhoea,  which  he  attributes  to  the  circumstance  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  the  food  is  propelled  into  the  duodenum  before  the  digestive  action  of 
the  stomach  is  completed.  The  treatment  which  Abercrombie  found  most 
useful  consisted  in  giving  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  one  grain  of  aloes 
and  five  grains  of  aromatic  powder,  three  times  daily.  The  sedative  bismuth 
mixture  is  useful  in  such  cases,  or  an  alkaline  lozenge  may  be  taken. 
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Pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomach  sometimes  bears  no  rdatioD 
to  the  times  at  which  the  meals  are  taken,  or  to  the  stage  which  the  prooeai 
of  digestion  has  reached.  Pain  in  the  left  side,  under  the  nipple  and 
running  round  to  the  shoulder,  has  been  repeatedly  removed  by  bismuili 
and  morphia,  although  not  a  single  fact  could  be  elicited  to  prove  it  due  to 
gastric  irritation.  For  this  kind  of  pain — coming  on  at  uncertain  intervmli 
in  violent  paroxysms — CuUen  reserved  the  name  of  "  gastrodynia."  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  says  that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  disten- 
sion, much  anxiety,  and  extreme  restlessness.  In  females  hysterical  sym- 
ptoms are  frequently  present,  and  the  stomach  is  sometimes  distended  with 
enormous  quantities  of  gas. 

Grastrodynia  may  recur  at  irregular  intervals  for  a  very  long  period 
without  appreciably  affecting  the  general  state  of  the  patient's  health.  It 
cannot  in  such  cases  be  due  to  any  active  disease;  but  probably  it  is 
sometimes  the  indirect  result  of  long  past  pathological  changes.  Bam- 
berger speaks  of  the  cicatrices  of  gastric  ulcers  as  giving  rise  to  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  pain,  and  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  they  may  do  so  by 
irritating  the  filaments  of  nerves  embedded  in  them.  The  author  once 
made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  for  years  suffered  from  a 
pain  in  the  back,  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  an  abscess  near 
the  sacrum  she  had  when  a  child.  All  the  parts  in  front  of  the  spine — the 
aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  nerves — were  embedded  in  a  dense  mass  of 
cicatricial  fibrous  tissue.  This  had  doubtless  been  in  some  way  the  cause  of 
the  pain.  In  another  case  the  destruction  of  a  hydatid  in  the  liver  was 
followed  by  severe  pain,  probably  due  to  pressure  on  nervous  filaments 
during  the  contraction  of  the  cyst. 

But  a  person  nuiy  suffer  from  gastrodynia  for  many  years,  and  an  autopsy 
show  nothing  to  account  for  it.  Bamberger  gives  a  case  of  this  kind.  It 
occurred  in  a  powerful  man  who  for  nine  years  had  been  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  the  most  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  lasting  for  days,  or  even 
weeks,  and  attended  with  great  prostration  and  temporary  loss  of  flesh.  He 
died  of  acute  phthisis.  A  slight  dilatation  of  the  stomach  was  the  only 
morbid  change  in  that  organ. 

Gastrodynia  has  to  be  distinguished  from  several  other  kinds  of  pain.  In 
the  first  place  pain  arising  in  the  colon  may  resemble  it  somewhat  closely  ; 
this  will  be  discussed  when  we  deal  with  colic  (infra^  p.  203). 

According  to  Briquet^  the  abdominal  muscles  are  often  the  seat  of 
pain,  without  any  affection  of  the  subjacent  parts.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
circumstances  that  superficial  tenderness  is  present,  that  the  left  recti  and 
obliqui  abdominis  are  the  muscles  principally  affected,  that  not  only  their 
fleshy  parts  but  also  their  tendinous  attachments  are  concerned,  and  that  dorsal 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  vertebral  groove  often  exist  at  the  same  time. 
But  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  rigidity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  rectus  with 
tenderness  is  a  very  common  effect  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it,  should  not  also  occur  when  the  pain  is 
of  functional  origin.  In  one  very  striking  instance,  a  pain  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  which  had  long  resisted  other  treatment,  was  again  and  again 
removed  by  quinine  and  iron,  and  in  that  case  the  pain  was  probably  myalgic 
True  myalgia  of  the  abdominal  muscles  would  be  recognised  by  its  bc^ 
increased  with  movement  of  the  body. 

Lastly,  pain  situated  in  the  epigastrium,  over  the  stomach,  may  be 
severe,  continuous,  and  last  for  a  long  time;  but  of  this  kind  of  pain 
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one  may  say  that  it  is  seldom  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  stomach, 
and  perhaps  never  by  functional  gastric  disorder.  There  are  doubtless 
many  conditions  that  may  give  rise  to  it;  but  two  in  particular  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind, — ^aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  incipient 
disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsB.  Some  very  striking  instances  in  which 
epigastric  pain  was  due  to  spinal  disease  are  related  by  Hilton.  One 
was  that  of  a  boy  who  for  two  months  had  been  complaining  of  severe 
pain  just  above  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  who  used  to  walk  about  with  his 
hands  placed  over  that  region,  and  with  the  body  a  little  inclined  forwards. 
It  seemed  as  though  he  were  suffering  from  irritation  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  he  had  been  treated  on  that  supposition,  but  without  much 
benefit.  The  pain  was  relieved  when  the  boy  lay  down.  Its  seat  was  not 
to  one  side  of  the  body  more  than  to  the  other.  Disease  was  detected 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebrse,  and  pressure  on  their 
spines  excited  the  pain  in  front.  He  was  kept  in  a  recumbent  posture  for 
four  or  five  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  completely  cured. 
Another  case  was  seen  by  Mr  Hilton  with  Dr  Addison.  A  Westminster 
boy  had  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  occasional  vomiting.  He  was 
found  to  have  disease  between  the  same  two  vertebrsa;  he  too  was  easy 
when  lying  in  bed.  He  was  made  to  lie  down  uninterruptedly  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  from  that  time  he  got  well. 

True  continuous  and  severe  gastrodynia  without  signs  of  gastric  disorder 
is  often  very  intractable.  Watson  recommends  the  application  of  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  administration  of  a  carminative  (such  as 
a  few  drops  of  cajeput  oil  suspended  in  mucilage)  or  of  sedatives,  among 
which  he  assigns  the  chief  place  to  hydrocyanic  acid.  Opiates  are  often 
necessary,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  pain. 

Alterations  of  the  appetite  are  often  due  to  gastric  disorder.  Loss  of 
appetite  (or  anorexia^  as  it  is  called*)  may  indeed  be  a  symptom  of  almost 
any  kind  of  disease.  It  doubtless  depends  upon  the  loss  of  digestive 
power  which  accompanies  so  many  morbid  conditions,  particularly  those 
attended  with  fever.  Beaumont  found  that  when  Alexis  St  Martin  was 
feverish,  the  secretion  of  the  stomach  was  diminished  or  suppressed, 
and  food  remained  undigested  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours. 
Accordingly,  patients  suffering  from  acute  diseases  do  not  have  regular 
meals,  and  are  allowed  only  fluid  nourishment  in  small  quantities  and  at 
intervals  which  are  often  extremely  short.  In  other  persons  the  appetite 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  administration  of  bitters  and  mineral  acids 
before  meals ;  a  pill  of  capsictun,  nux  vomica,  and  gentian  is  very  useful  for 
this  purpose;  but  such  medicines  should  never  be  prescribed  until  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  anorexia  is  not  due  to  gastric  catarrh,  for  if  present 
this  must  be  first  corrected. 

Excessive  appetite  is  called  hulimia.*  It  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  and  is  a  symptom  in  diabetes  and  in 
some  diseases  -of  the  mesenteric  glands.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  accompanying  one  of  the  forms  of  gastralgia. 

Lastly  pica*  is  the  name  given  to  a  perverted  state  of  the  appetite,  in 
which  sul^tances  without  nutrient  properties  are  swallowed  greedily,  or 

•  Anorexia  (Avoptliia),  want  of  desire  of  food. — Bulimia  (fiovXtfLia),  excessiTe  hunger. — 
Pica  U  »  modem  translation  of  Kiffffa,  the  jay  (Piea  glaindaria),  a  word  applied  hy  the 
Greek  physicians  to  the  indiscriounate  greediness  of  a  morhid  appetite. 
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filthy  matters,  such  as  excrement^  horse-dung,  &c.  It  occurs  either  as  4 
variety  of  the  "longings"  of  pregnant  women,  or  in  hysterical,  half 
demented  girls,  or  in  maniacs. 

Regwrgitation. — Other  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder  are  those  whidi 
consist  in  the  regurgitation  of  gaseous  or  fluid  matters  upwards  throngli 
the  oesophagus.     Of   these  the   simplest  form  is   eruckUian  or   belching. 
Generally  gas  alone  arises,  but  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  imperfectly 
digested  food  as  well,  which,  however,  is  instantly  carried  back  into  the 
stomach.     In  rare  cases  a  large  part  of  the  food  is  habitually  brought  back 
into  the  mouth,  to  be  deliberately  remasticated  and  swallowed  a  second 
time.     Some  years  ago  there  was  a  patient  of  Dr  Pavy's  in  Guy's  Hospital 
who  possessed  this  habit  of  ruminating.     Dr  Copland  collected  a  number  of 
cases  of  this  kind,  some  of  which  came  under  his  own  observation.     In  one 
patient  the  rumination  began   in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  after 
almost  every  meal.     Each  bolus  of  food  came  up  during  an  act  of  expira- 
tion; it  had  the  same  taste  and  flavour  as  when  first  swallowed;  there 
was  neither  nausea  nor  pain ;  he  masticated  it  a  second  time  with  pleasure. 
No  treatment  seems  to  help  persons  who  ruminate,  beyotd  advising  them 
to  eat  very  slowly  and  with  moderation. 

When  only  a  few  drops  of  gastric  juice  are  regurgitated  the  hot  add 
taste  is  unpleasant  in  the  mouth,  but  there  is  no  true  vomiting.  A  little 
secretion  is  accidentally  belched  up,  entangled  in  the  bubbles  of  gas  which 
form  the  eructation. 

Pyrosis. — A  somewhat  analogous  affection  is  what  is  called  waterbrash» 
or  pyrosis.*  This  is  not  very  common  in  England,  but  the  people  <rf 
Scotland  are  very  liable  to  it,  and  still  more  so  those  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  in  the  Scotch  by  the  oatmeal  of 
which  they  eat  so  largely.  Cullen,  who  was  very  familar  with  pyrosis, 
described  it  as  coming  on  usually  in  the  morning  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  According  to  him,  it  begins  with  a  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which,  after  continuing  for  some  time,  brings  on  the  eructation  of 
a  thin  watery  fluid  in  considerable  quantity.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  add, 
but  is  often  absolutely  tasteless.  The  repetition  of  the  eructation  seems  at 
length  to  give  relief  to  the  pain,  and  the  attack  is  then  at  an  end.  It  is 
apt  to  return  more  or  less  frequently  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Cullen  says  that  the  complaint  occurs  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes,  in 
women  more  often  than  in  men,  and  between  puberty  and  middle  age 
rather  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  He  speaks  of  it  as  often  unattended 
with  any  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

In  England  pyrosis  seldom  appears  as  an  independent  malady,  apart 
from  other  effects  of  gastric  disorder.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  speaks  of  one 
remarkable  case  in  which  no  less  than  three  pints  of  a  thin  tasteless  liquid 
were  brought  up  every  day. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  secretion,  and 
possibly  it  is  not  always  the  same.  If  the  liquid  brought  up  is  acid  (as 
the  term  pyrosis  might  seem  to  imply)  the  case  is  really  one  of  eructation 
of  gastric  juice  above  described.  But  "  waterbrash  "  is  ejection  in  often 
much  larger-  quantity  of  a  clear  neutral  or  alkaline  fluid,  neither  gastric 
juice,  nor  mucus,  nor  food.     Dr   Handfield  Jones   regards  pyrosis  as  a 

*  Etymologically,  pyrosif  (irvp afire)  should  mean  the  fame  as  hearthurn;  but  in 
England  it  u  ueTer  um[  in  this  sense.    In  Greek,  the  word  means  indammatton. 
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catarrhal  affection  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  analogous  to  bronchor- 
rhosa.  But  the  liquid  is  often  ejected  without  any  effort  of  vomiting ;  and, 
moreover,  this  sometimes  occurs  immediately  after  or  even  during  a  meal. 
Dr  Chambers  gives  the  case  of  a  retired  surgeon,  who  often  had  to  leave 
the  room  at  mealtimes,  and  would  throw  off  as  much  as  five  or  six  ounces 
of  frothy  clear  liquid.  The  contents  of  the  gastric  cavity  never  came  up  at 
the  same  time,  although  the  ejection  of  the  fluid  sometimes  made  him 
retch.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  much  probability  in  the  opinion 
suggested  by  Dr  Chambers  that  the  fluid  is  really  saliva,  which  trickles 
down  the  oesophagus,  and,  being  arrested  by  spasm  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
collects  there  until  it  gushes  back  into  the  mouth.  Frerichs,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  detected  svdpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  liquid  of  this  nature. 
One  may  perhaps  object  that  Dr  Pavy,  who  believes  that  the  fluid  is  often 
secreted  by  the  stomach,  found  it  to  have  the  power  of  digesting  proteids, 
but  this  might  have  been  due  to  the  admixture  of  a  littie  gastric  juice. 
The  last-named  observer  showed  that  water  injected  into  the  stomach  of  an 
animal  quickly  becomes  charged  with  pepsine,  so  that  the  possession  of 
digestive  power  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  saliva  had  passed 
down  into  the  stomach  before  being  ejected. 

Sir  Wm.  Eoberts  has  carefully  observed  this  phenomenon,  has  analysed 
the  liquid,  and  found  it  to  possess  diastatic  powers,  so  that  at  least  in  his 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  saliva,  rapidly  secreted,  swallowed, 
and  brought  up  again  ('  Lectures  on  Dietetics,'  p.  81).  He  calls  this  disorder 
paroxysmal  pyrosis  with  cramp  of  the  stomach. 

The  preparations  of  bismuth  are  very  useful  in  the  treatment  of  pyrosis. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  recommends  opium  combined  with  an  astringent,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  pulvis  kino  compositus.  Dr  Pavy  is  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing the  liquor  opii  sedativus  in  eight-minim  doses,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
compoimd  infusion  of  gentian,  three  times  a  day. 

Vomiting* — Another  effect  of  gastric  disorder  is  emesis  or  vomiius. 
This  has  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  principal  symptom  of  the  organic  diseases  of 
the  stomach.     But  it  may  also  be  met  with  independently. 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  usually  preceded  by  a  peculiar  feeling,  which  is 
termed  nausea  (literally  "  sea-sickness  ").  f  In  persons  unaccustomed  to  being 
sick,  this  is  accompanied  with  sensations  of  giddiness  or  faintness,  coldness 
of  the  surface,  pallor  of  the  lips  and  face,  and  a  small  and  feeble  pulse. 
After  a  pause,  salivation,  and  then  retching  occurs,  and  is  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But  vomiting  is  not 
always  preceded  by  such  painful  sensations  and  efforts.  Some  persons, 
chiefly  women,  are  subject  for  years  to  occasional  sickness,  attended  with 
scarcely  any  discomfort,  like  that  of  infants.  This  kind  of  vomiting  is 
especiidly  apt  to  occur  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning.  So  far  it  resembles 
the  chronic  vomiting  of  alcoholic  dyspepsia,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  morning  sickness  is  always  an  indication  of  intemperance. 

Sometimes  habitual  vomiting,  independently  of  gastric  pain  and  of  any 
indication  of  dyspepsia,  may  reach  such  a  point  as  to  be  alarming,  and  even 
dangerous  to  life.    At  Guy's  Hospital  we  have  had  several  cases  of  this 

•  Or.  ifuete, — Lat  Vomitos. — I^,  Vomissement. — Oerm,  Erbrechen. 
t  The  Yomitmg  of  sea-fickness  appears  pretl^  certainly  to  be  cerebral  in  pathology,  and 
not  connected  with  gastric  catarrh. 
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kind,  and  Sir  William  Gull  used  to  describe  them  as  the  vomitixig   ol 
women  with  "mad  stomachs."     Some  striking  instances  are  related    bjr  Dr 
Chambers.     In  one  of  them  the  affection  had  been  of  three  years'  driratioiiy 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  food  was  always  returned,  unchanged  in  appear- 
ance, within  ten  minutes  after  being  swallowed.     Another  patient  iras  said 
for  five  years  to  have  hardly  ever  kept  down  a  whole  meal.    This  IoimI  of 
sickness  is  almost  confined  to  the  female  sex,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  yiyang 
women.     It  is  very  frequently  associated  with  disorder  of  the  menstroal 
functions ;  in  one  of  Dr  Chambers's  cases,  just  quoted,  it  was  attributed  to 
a  chill,  by  which  the  catamenia  had  been  suppressed  for  several  nionths. 
These  patients,  too,  are  often  hysterical.     They  sometimes  reject  the   food 
before  there  has  been  time  for  it  to  be  swallowed.     Like  other  nerunoaeSy 
this  kind  of  vomiting  is  sometimes  catching.     But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  many  of  these  cases  is  that,  although  the  vomiting  is  so  conatant^ 
yet  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  flesh.     It  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  food 
must  be  retained  by  the  stomach. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  carried  further  than  "  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,''  or  "  hysterical  vomiting."  But  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  remember  that  there  are  several  organic  diseases — affeddng 
parts  far  distant  from  the  stomach — of  which  a  similar  form  of  vomiting 
may  be  one  of  the  symptoms.  There  are,  indeed,  few  serious  diseases  in 
the  course  of  which  the  stomach  does  not  occasionally  reject  its  contenta. 
But  the  present  point  is  that  in  certain  diseases  irritability  of  the  stomach  is 
often  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  time,  the  only  indication  that  the  patient  is  ilL 

The  most  important  of  these  is  perhaps  incipient  phthisis.  The  lungs 
should  always  be  most  carefully  examined  before  one  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  habitual  vomiting  is  merely  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  if  there  be  any  other  ground  for  thinking  that  tubercular 
disease  is  likely  to  develop  itself,  a  guarded  opinion  should  be  given,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  discoverable  stethoscopical  sign  of  its  presence. 

Another  morbid  state,  of  which  vomiting  is  a  principal  Sjrmptom,  is  that 
due  to  AddisorCs  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

Again,  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  cerebral  disease  must  never  be 
overlooked ;  in  some  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain  there  are  few  other  sym- 
ptoms than  sickness.  According  to  Eomberg,  the  vomiting  which  accom- 
panies affections  of  the  brain  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  nausea  and 
of  retching,  and  by  its  occiuring  when  the  head  is  moved,  as  in  swinging, 
shaking,  or  stooping,  or  in  suddenly  rising ;  it  also  occurs  when  the  patient 
is  erect  rather  Uian  when  he  is  recumbent  Affections  of  the  cord  seldom 
cause  gastric  disturbance. 

In  female  patients  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  must  never  be  forgotten, 
particularly  if  the  vomiting  should  be  only  of  a  few  weeks'  duration.  AH 
these  varieties  of  sickness  are  commonly  attended  with  constipation. 

When  chronic  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  occur  in  the  same  case,  the 
presence  of  some  form  of  Brights  disease  should  be  suspected.  In  one 
instance  the  observance  of  this  rule  led  to  a  correct  diagnosis  which  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  reached,  for  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
was  very  small,  and  might  have  been  overlooked. 

Another  possible  cause  for  the  existence  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  in 
the  same  patient  is  chronic  poisoning  by  small  doses  of  arsenic  or  antimony, 
or  other  irritant  poison. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary,  neurotic  "  irritability  of  the  stomach  "  having 
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been  reached,  its  treatment  is  often  highly  successfuL  In  many  cases  the 
best  plan  is  to  give  the  stomach  entire  rest  for  two  or*  three  weeks,  the 
patient  being  fed  solely  by  enemata.  Or  minute  quantities  of  milk  may  be 
administered  by  mouth,  as  in  the  well-known  case  related  by  Dr  William 
Hunter.  A  boy  was  brought  to  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme 
emaciation,  who  Tomited  up  almost  everything  that  he  swallowed,  in  spite 
of  the  treatment  of  three  very  eminent  physicians.  Dr  Hunter  recommended 
that  only  a  single  spoonful  of  milk  should  be  given  at  a  time.  The  boy 
iHras  never  sick  afterwards;  he  gradually  became  able  to  take  more  and 
more  nourishment,  and  he  ultimately  recovered  entirely.  A  most  graphic 
and  interesting  account  of  the  case  is  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dr 
Hunter's  '  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.' 

In  neurotic  cases,  "  an  enforced  administration  of  more  and  better  food 
is  often  the  surest  as  well  as  the  shortest  road  to  deliverance  from  gastric 
hypersBsthesia."* 

The  application  of  a  blister  to  the  epigastrium  is  often  highly  serviceable 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  particularly  if  it  be  kept  open  by  savin  ointment 
Sedatives  may  often  be  prescribed  with  advantage,  but  particularly  morphia 
or  opium.  Occasionally  the  oxalate  of  cerium  (in  doses  of  one  oix  two 
grains)  has  succeeded  when  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  acid  had  failed. 
Creasote  is  sometimes  serviceable.  In  the  cases  related  by  Dr  Chambers 
a  daily  shower-bath  appeared  to  do  much  towards  the  restoration  of 
vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and  in  some  of  them  the  preparations  of  valerian 
were  useful.  Lately  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  water  has  become  a  favourite  remedy  in  oiur  wards,  and  it 
certainly  appears  sometimes  to  be  efficacious. 

In  the  most  obstinate  hysterical  cases  the  best  treatment  is  that  recom- 
mended in  anorexia  nervosa  (vol.  i,  p.  822) — ^seclusion  and  shampooing. 

(Wier  symptoms, — Gastric  disorder  may  manifest  itself  by  producing 
reflected  disturbance  of  other  parts.  Thus  pdlpitcUion  of  the  heart  is  one 
of  the  commonest  effects  of  flatulence  or  of  an  overloaded  stomach. 

A  stomach-cough  is  believed  to  be  a  frequent  malady ;  but  most  cases 
are  probably  really  early  phthisis  with  tubercular  dyspepsia. 

Hiccough  or  singultus  is  due  to  a  sudden  spasmodic  contraction  at  the 
diaphragm,  repeated  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  and  attended  with  a 
clicking  sound  which  is  caused  by  the  abrupt  passage  of  air  through  the 
glottis.  Its  recurrence  can  often  be  stopped  by  holding  the  breath. 
Hiccough  is  not  usiiaUy  a  matter  of  any  consequence,  and  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes,  or  at  most  an  hour  or  two.  But  in  dangerous  illnesses  it  some- 
times continues  for  days  together,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  patient,  and  appear 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Indeed,  a  persistent  hiccough  in  chronic 
diseases  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  bad  omen.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  cure. 

Dr  Edward  laveing  had  a  man  past  middle  age  under  his  care  in  whom 
hiccough  occurred  in  paroxysms  of  twelve  hours'  duration  about  twice  a 
week  for  four  years ;  and  he  quotes  a  case  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  who 
for  nearly  three  years  was  subject  to  fits  of  violent  hiccough,  even  during 
sleep,  which  lasted  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  returned  three  or  four 
times  during  a  day  and  night.     She  was  cured  after  taking  turpentine. 

•  Sir  WUliam  Roberts,  in  his  admirable  ''Address  on  Some  Points  in  Dietetics"  (*  Brit. 
Med.  Joom./  Oct.  18, 1890. 
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In  all  probability  hiccough  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  food 
which  is  incapable  of  being  digested. 

No  one  can  make  frequent  autopsies  without  observing  how  often  die 
stomach  contains  a  pint  or  more  of  brandy  and  egg  mixture,  or  of  aome 
similar  substance,  which  must  include  all  that  had  been  given  by  the  nursei 
for  some  hours  before  death.  In  one  case  of  fever,  as  the  end  was  appix)Adi- 
ing,  the  relatives  began  to  flatter  themselves  with  vain  hopes  that  tke 
patient  would  recover  because  he  took  all  his  nourishment ;  but  it  evidently 
was  not  absorbed,  for  a  splashing  sound  could  be  constantly  produced  by 
manipulating  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  probably  embarrasses  the 
heart,  and  hastens  or  at  least  distiurbs  the  hour  of  death. 

HamatemesiSy  or  vomiting  of  bloody  is  very  rare  except  as  the  effect  d 
acute  irritant  poisoning  or  as  the  result  of  some  organic  lesion.  This,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  the  most  fitting  place  to  discuss  it,  before  we  pass  on  to 
describe  the  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  investigating  a  case  in  which  blood  is  said  to  have  been 
vomited  one  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  sure  that  the  blood  was  reaOj 
ejected  from  the  stomach.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  often  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  haemoptysis  and  hsematemesii, 
particularly  when  one  has  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  the  patient^  and 
does  not  see  the  blood  actually  brought  up.  When  blood  escapes  cofHoosly 
into  the  air-passages  it  may  issue  from  the  mouth  in  gushes ;  while  oome 
of  it  may  pass  back  into  the  pharynx,  and  there  excite  retching  and  vomitiDg. 
Indeed,  a  portion  of  the  blood  may  run  down  the  oesophagus  :  in  aa 
autopsy  on  a  child  who  died  of  haemoptysis,  the  author  once  found  an  ounce 
of  coagulated  blood  in  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  wheu  suddea 
and  profuse  haematemesis  occurs,  the  blood  may  irritate  the  larynx  in 
passing  over  it,  and  so  provoke  a  paroxysm  of  cough.  The  patient's  state- 
ments, therefore,  may  afford  a  very  unsafe  basis  for  distinguishing  between 
vomiting  of  blood  and  haemoptysis ;  the  diagnosis  must  be  founded  first  upon 
the  character  of  the  blood  brought  up,  whether  bright^  frothy,  and  mixed 
with  sputum,  or  dark,  clotted,  and  partially  digested ;  and  secondly,  upon  i 
consideration  of  the  conditions  in  which  these  two  forms  of  hseonorrhage 
occur. 

The  stomach  is  a  large  cavity  into  which  a  great  quantity  of  blood  may 
ooze  before  it  excites  vomiting ;  hence  haematemesis  is  commonly  preceded 
by  the  characteristic  sjnnptoms  of  haemorrhage — pallor  of  face,  HimiyMK 
of  vision,  giddiness,  or  fainting.  On  the  other  hand,  haemoptysis  ocean 
suddenly,  the  patient  finding  the  hot  blood  in  his  mouth  or  feeling  a  ticklii^ 
in  his  throat,  or  a  sensation  as  of  bubbling  in  the  chesty  immediately  before 
he  begins  to  cough  up  the  blood. 

After  haematemesis,  any  blood  that  may  be  left  in  the  stomach  passes 
downwards,  and  (if  not  completely  digested)  it  is  ultimately  dischai^ed  froB 
the  bowels.  But  when  any  part  of  the  air-passages  is  the  seat  of  the  haemor- 
rhage, the  blood  that  is  almost  necessirily  sucked  into  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes  is  afterwards  got  rid  of  by  expectoration,  and  the  sputa  remain  dis- 
coloured for  hours,  or  even  for  sevend  days. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood  after  its  ejection  is  different  in  cases  of 
haemoptysis  and  of  haematemesis.  In  the  former  it  is  usually  frothy  from 
admixture  of  air ;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  it  is  of  a  bright  red  or 
"arterial"  hue.      In  the  latter  it  is  acid  and  darker  coloured,  or  brown. 
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from  being  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.  Dr  Chambers  mentions  a  case  in 
which  the  application  of  test-paper  to  a  woman's  clothes  over  which  she 
had  thrown  up  blood,  showed  that  it  had  come  from  her  stomach.  When 
the  hsemorrhage  is  very  profuse — ^and  particularly  if  a  large  artery  be 
opened — blood  rejected  from  the  stomach  may  be  fluid  and  of  a  scarlet 
colour ;  but  whenever  it  is  retained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  cavity 
before  being  vomited  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  change :  it  often  coagulates, 
and  sometimes  solid  clots  are  rejected  which  are  so  tough  as  almost  to 
choke  the  patient ;  more  frequently  the  blood,  whether  clotted  or  not,  is 
acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  acid  of  which  decomposes  the  haemo- 
globin and  produces  acid  hsBmatin.  The  presence  of  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  blood  in  vomited  matters  thus  gives  them  an  appearance  like 
that  of  eoffee-grotmds,  while  pure  blood  altered  in  this  way  has  more  or 
less  the  appearance  of  tar. 

Blood  which  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  is  found  in  the 
stools  altered  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  is  often  perfectly  black  or,  as  it  is 
called,  "  tarry."  Evacuations  having  this  character  were  supposed  to  consist 
of  "  black  bile"  by  the  older  writers,  who  described  them  as  characteristic  of 
a  special  disease  which  they  called  meUena.  But  it  has  long  been  known 
that  this  affection  is  one  of  the  results  of  haemorrhage  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  Addison  taught  that  when  blood  having  this  black  colour  was  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels,  the  source  of  the  bleeding  was  always  the  stomach. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  for  the  duodenum 
above  the  entry  of  the  alkaline  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  blood  discharged  from  an  ulcer  in  that  part  of  the 
bowel  would  be  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice  to  undergo 
the  peculiar  change.  But  when  the  haemorrhage  occurs  from  the  rest  of 
the  intestine  the  blood  is  always  more  or  less  distinctly  red. 

The  dark  appearance  which  the  faecal  evacuations  so  constantly  present 
when  a  patient  has  been  taking  a  preparation  of  iron  or  bismuth  medicinally 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  blood.  It  is  of  a  more  slaty  hue, 
and  the  faeces  are  as  a  rule  remarkably  dry.  In  a  doubtful  case  one  might 
apply  the  guaiacum  test  or  that  of  the  spectroscope.^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  haemorrhage  into  the  stomach  may,  and 
often  does,  occur  without  any  blood  being  vomited.  Thus  a  case  was 
observed  at  Ouy's  Hospital  in  which  a  patient  (who  had  once  before  brought 
up  a  large  quantity  of  blood)  became  blanched,  called  out  that  she  was 
dying,  and  expired  in  twenty-five  minutes,  after  a  convulsive  seizure.  The 
stomach  was  full  of  clotted  blood.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  kind  have 
occurred  at  the  hospital,  and  one  such  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for  small  quantities  of  blood 
to  escape  into  the  gastric  cavity  without  exciting  vomiting.  One  can, 
indeed,  see  no  reason  why  small  quantities  should  be  rejected  unless  there 
be  also  some  other  condition  making  the  stomach  irritable.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  it  is  probable  that  blood  undergoes  digestion  and  is  absorbed  before 
it  IB  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine ;  so  that  the  stools  may 

*  The  detection  of  iron  in  an  acid  eolation  of  the  dark  pigment  by  yeUow  pmssiate  of 
potaih  wonld  ^tingniBb  meUena  from  the  effect  of  bismuth.  On  one  occasion  a  hysterical 
or  malingering  schoolboy,  whose  case  is  referred  to  in  the  first  volume  (p.  822),  said  that 
be  bad  passed  blood  from  the  bowels,  and  produced  very  dark  motions.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  disease,  and  it  was  found  that  the  scybula  were  of  natural  colour,  except  on  the 
surface.  The  stools  gave  no  iron  reaction,  and  the  colour  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  silver 
■olution  which  had  been  poured  into  the  nightstool  from  a  bottle  used  in  photography. 
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themselves  fail  to  afford  evidence  of  the  hsemorrhage.     Still,  whenev^^ 
patient's  symptoms  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  bleeding  into  the  stonuusl 
the  fsaces  should  be  most  carefully  examined. 

A  case  in  point  is  given  by  Dr  Chambers.  A  woman  aged  thirty-tliro« 
who  had  suffered  from  well-marked  symptoms  of  gastric  disease^  gr"^^ 
rapidly  weaker  and  paler,  and  her  tongue  became  dry  and  furred.  It^  'wwu 
long  suspected  that  she  was  passing  blood,  but  she  constantly  deziied  it 
She  was  made  an  in-patient,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  blood  came 
from  the  bowels  every  time  they  acted. 

On  the  other  hand,  true  hsematemesis  may  occur  without  there  hoing  in 
reality  any  hsemorrhage  from  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  ;  so  that  in  inireflti- 
gating  a  case  in  which  blood  is  vomited,  one  must  in  the  first  place  detennirie 
whether  the  blood  comes  from  the  gastric  blood-vessels  or  from  some  other 
source.     Attacks  of  hsBmatemesis  have  sometimes  been  (so  to  speak)  mann- 
factured,  the  patients  having  first  secretly  drunk  the  blood  which  they  after- 
wards vomited  in  the  presence  of  others.     Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentioiiB 
two  cases  of  this  kind.     Again,  when  blood  escapes  into  the  back  of  tZie 
mouth  or  into  the  pharynx  it  is  often  swallowed  by  the  patient  unconsci- 
ously, particularly  diuing  sleep ;  and  the  first  indication  of  the  fact  may  be 
the  occurrence  of  profuse  hsematemesis. 

But  in  most  cases  of  hsematemesis  the  blood  really  comes  from  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  its  causes. 

JEUdogy, — In  the  first  place  gastric  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  certain 
general  diseases,  as  a  consequence  (it  is  supposed)  of  changes  in  the  blood 
itself  :  for  example,  scurvy,  purpura,  malignant  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  aeate 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  the  grave  forms  of  anaemia,  leuchsemu^ 
Hodgkin's  disease,  and  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia.     Then,  again,  it  may 
be  a  subordinate  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  hearty  or  of  the  high 
arterial  tension  produced  by  chronic  Brighfs  disease  ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
the  arteries  are  often  morbidly  brittle  as  well.     It  is  said,  too,  that  hema- 
temesis  may  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  spleen.     Sir  Thomas  Watson  quotes 
from  Latour  the  case  of  a  man  whose  spleen  was  immensely  enlarged,  as 
the  result  of  obstinate  ague.     Latour  foretold  that  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  would  occur,  and  his  prognosis  was  justified  by  the  result     The 
bleeding  recurred  several  times ;  in  a  month  the  spleen  could  no  longer  be 
felt,  and  the  patient  had  good  health  for  twenty-five  years  afterwards. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  thinks  that  he  has  more  than  once  seen  the  spleen 
diminish  in  size  in  proportion  as  blood  was  poured  out  of  the  stomach.    We 
may  doubt,  however,  whether  in  his  cases  the  spleen  was  primarily  diseased, 
and  whether  the  enlargement  of  that  organ  and  the  haematemesis  were  not 
joint  results  of  portal  congestion,  itself  due  to  hepatic  disorder. 

The  two  principal  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach — simple  ulcer  and 
cancer — aro  each  frequently  attended  with  haematemesis.  In  cases  of  oamcer, 
however,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  considerable  quantity  (A  blood  is 
vomited  until  the  disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage,  or  has,  at  any 
rate,  declared  itself  by  well-marked  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sim^e  vker  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  latent  up  to  the  time  when  a  krge 
haemorrhage  takes  place  ;  the  patient  having  either  had  no  sjrmptoms  pre- 
viously, or  only  such  slight  indication  of  gastric  disorder  as  appeared  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  Perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  is  particularly  common  in 
young  subjects ;  sudden  large  haemorrhage  often  occurs  in  persons  advanoad 
in  years.     This  kind  of  haematemesis  is  very  seldom  immediately  fatal    In 
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it  returns  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  patient  lives 
fire  or  six  days.  Sometimes  no  fresh  bleeding  occurs  for  several  weeks 
(ff  even  months.  The  ulcer  generally  presents  certain  special  characters 
wliich  will  be  fully  described  further  on,  but  Dr  Murchison  has  placed  on 
iMHti  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  it  was  a  mere  pore-like  aperture  leading 
directly  into  a  large  branch  of  artery.  A  preparation  of  a  similar  kind  is 
coDtained  in  Guy's  Hospital  museum.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  these  three 
instances  the  seat  of  the  ulcer  was  not  the  lesser  curvature,  but  the  cardiac 
pooch  of  the  stomach.  A  small  ulcer  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  over- 
looked, and  it  is  possible  that  such  may  have  been  the  explanation  of  some 
of  thoee  cases  in  which  a  posi-martem  examination  has  failed  to  reveal  the 
source  o!  the  hsemorrhage.  Some  time  ago  a  carman,  aged  thirty-two,  who 
W13  in  the  hospital  for  gout  and  albuminuria,  died  suddenly  fi'om  hsemate- 
mcsis.  The  stomach  was  full  of  blood,  but  we  could  not  discover  from  what 
ftut  of  the  stomach  it  had  come.  The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  not 
foond  much  congested,  for  the  hsemorrhage  had  doubtless  emptied  them ; 
and  the  liver  appeared  to  be  quite  healthy. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  very  frequent  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
it  is  often  the  earliest  sjnnptom.  Many  cases  in  which  ascites  has  already 
appeared  terminate  by  sudden  and  fatal  hsematemesis. 

Other  forms  of  chronic  hepatic  disease  causing  portal  congestion  may 
bve  the  same  effect,  adhesive  pylephlebitis,  perihepatitis,  syphilitic  gum- 
mata,  &c. ;  but  all  these  causes  are  comparatively  rare. 

Haematemesis  from  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  into  the  stomach  has  been 
recorded. 

Systematic  writers  mention  among  the  varieties  of  hsematemesis  one 
in  which  the  effusion  of  blood  is  vicarious  to  the  menstrual  flow.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  relates  a  case  of  this  kind  which  came  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  late  Dr  Latham.  A  girl  about  the  age  of  fourteen  became  the 
sahjeet  of  hsematemesis,  recurring  at  monthly  periods.  She  married  without 
e?er  having  menstruated,  and  became  pregnant ;  the  hsematemesis  then 
ceased,  and  did  not  return  until  she  had  been  confined,  and  had  suckled 
and  weaned  her  infant.*  All  modem  clinical  observers  are  agreed  that 
Yicarious  hsematemesis  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  i-are.  And  probably 
i&any  cases  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind  would  now  be 
(hfferently  explained. 

Another  cause  for  hsematemesis,  independent  of  visceral  disease,  is  athe- 
roma of  the  blood-vessels.  In  one  case  under  the  writer's  observation  it  fol- 
lowed profuse  epistaxis,  and  was  itself  the  precursor  of  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 
The  occurrence  of  profuse  hsematemesis  in  a  person  who  presents  no 
other  well-marked  symptoms  of  disease  is,  in  most  cases,  the  result  either 
<rf  a  latent  ulcer,  or  of  congestion  of  the  stomach  from  early  cirrhosis  of  the 
Kver.  The  next  question  is  whether  these  two  conditions  can  be  distin- 
guished from  one  another.  And  this  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
^  Dr  Murchison's  cases,  above  mentioned,  occurred  in  persons  who  had 
W  intemperate ;  one  of  them  was  a  plethoric  woman,  aged  fifty,  the  other  a 
wldier  aged  twenty-eight,  whose  liver  was  cirrhosed.  It  might  well  have  been 
^^owghtthat  in  both  instances  the  hsemorrhage  was  due  to  mere  congestion. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Watson  also  quotes  Mr  North  as  having  met  with  two  instances  in  which 
J^fMMd  menstmation  was  followed  by  repeated  and  at  length  fatal  haemorrhage.    I 
^  learched  in  vain  for  the  original  record  of  these  two  cases,  so  that  I  cannot  tell 
^Miet  the  presence  of  a  gastric  idcer  was  disproved  by  an  autopsy. — C.  H.  F. 
VOL.  n.  12 
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There  remain  certain  unexplained  cases  of  large  and  repeated  haemate 
mesis  occurring  in  persons  otherwise  healthy.  The  writer  has  seen  more 
than  one  case  of  the  kind,  in  young  and  temperate  men,  without  the  pain 
and  vomiting  which  usually  accompany  gastric  ulcers. 

Treatment. — The  question  of  diagnosis  is  one  of  no  little  importance,  for 
the  practice  recommended  in  cases  of  hsdmatemesis  from  gastric  congestdon  is 
hard  purging.     Sir  Thomas  Watson  directs  that  five  grains  of  calomel  should 
he  given  every  night  and  a  hlack  draught  every  morning,  till  the  stools  lose 
their  pitchy  colour ;  and  he  says  that  he  has  pursued  this  plan  with  perfect 
success,  even  when  the  patient  had  heen  hlanched  by  previous  haemorrhsgeSy 
and  when  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular.     But  it  is  evident  that   such 
treatment  must  do  harm  if  the  blood  has  come  from  an  ulcerated  artery  ; 
and,  if  the  case  is  one  of  mere  venous  congestion,  the  occurrence  of  baBmor- 
rhage  shows  that  the  vessels  are  on  the  way  to  relieve  themselves,  even  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.     The  administration  of  astringents  at   this 
stage  might  be  injurious.     The  best  course,  therefore,  is  to  wait  a  few 
hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or  two,  until  we  see  whether  the  haemorrhsge 
returns.     Although  the  patient  should  pass  several  tarry  evacuations   in 
succession,  this  is  not  a  proof  that  bleeding  has  occurred  more  than  once,  for 
they  may  all  have  arisen  from  a  single  haemorrhage. 

When,  however,  repeated  attacks  of  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  person  ak-eady 
blanched  by  loss  of  blood,  it  is  clear  that  they  depend  on  something  more 
than  portal  congestion  ;  astringents  must  then  be  used,  and  acetate  of  lead 
may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  opium,  every  two  or  three  hours.  Some  writers  have  spoken  highly  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  which  are  given  every  four  or  six  hoars. 
Other  valuable  styptics  are  gallic  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Of  the  former 
ten  grains  may  be  administered  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  even  oftener ;  of 
the  latter  ten  or  twenty  minims.  Dr  Chambers  records  a  case  in  which  it 
appeared  certain  that  a  gradual  oozing  of  blood,  causing  continued  mekena, 
was  arrested  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  Battley's  solution  of  opium.* 

The  patient  may  suck  small  pieces  of  ice,  but  he  should  be  allowed  to 
take  scarcely  anything  into  his  stomach.  Starvation  is  indeed  the  cardinal 
point  in  the  treatment  of  hsematemesis,  nutrient  enemata  being  given  if 
support  appears  necessary.  If  the  hsBmorrhage  is  profuse  the  patient's  head 
should  be  kept  low.  The  application  of  a  bladder  of  ice  to  the  epigastrium 
is  often  serviceable.  Brinton  recommends  that  it  should  be  removed  when 
it  has  been  kept  on  for  a  few  minutes,  and  that  it  should  be  reapplied  from 
time  to  time ;  but  no  harm  has  arisen  when  it  has  been  left  in  its  place  for 
several  hours  continuously. 

Gastric  Ulcer,  t — We  have  seen  that  vomiting,  gastric  pain,  and 
heematemesis  may  each  or  all  be  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Minute  hemorrhagic  erosions  are  often  seen  in  cases  of  advanced  cardiac 
disease,  and  both  in  enteric  fever  and  in  diphtheria  the  surface  of  the 

*  It  i«  doubtful  whether  sulphorle  add  ctn  act  ts  an  astringent  in  oases  of  diarriMse,  of 
hemoptysis,  or  of  profuse  sweating;  for  in  medicinal  doses  it  must  always  be  neutralised 
by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  or,  if  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  by  the  soda  of  the  blood. 
It  may  be  of  service  when  applied  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach;  eroi 
in  cases  of  hsmatemesis,  however,  it  is  rarely  prescribed  without  opium,  catechu,  or  some 
other  astringent,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  its  efficacy. 

t  %f>oiiyffM.— Abercrombie's  ulcer— Round  ulce]^~Simple  chronic  ulcer  of  Cruveilbier 
—Perforating  ulcer  of  Bokitansky. 
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sfioBtteh    somet^inee,    thougb  veiy  rarely,   presents^  a    imniber  of    small 

In  these  cases 'the  iilceration  of  the  stoinach  !s  dnd  to  an  acute  process, 
tat  we  oceasioDaDy  meet  with  a  large  number  of  chronic  ulcers.  A 
strikixig  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  some  years  ago  at  Guy's  Hospital  in 
I  man  of  colour  aged  thirty,  who  had  recently  eome  from  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  He  died  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  after  an  illness  of  twelve  months' 
dnrafeiony  his  principal  symptotn  having  been  vomitihg  of  his  food  about 
ttL  hour  after  its  ingestion.  Dr  Moxon  found  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
8Unnacb  was  diseased.  There  were  icrumerous  recent  ulcers  with  raised 
ifregnlar  edges,  and  there  were  also  many  thick,  puckered  cicatrices. 

Anatomy, — ^The  affection  now  to  be  described  differs  altogether  from  thede 
teeondary  and  multiple  ulcers.  It  is  limited  to  a  small  part  'of  the  surfaqe 
of  the  stomach.  Most  frequently  there  is  only  a  single  ulcer  j  sometimes 
Aerc  are  two ;  very  rarely  more.  Eokitansky  found  the  ulcer  solitary  in 
ifacty-two  out  of  seventy-nine  cases,  and  in  twelve  of  the  rest  there  were 
two.  When  there  are  more  than  one,  they  differ  in  size  and  in  other 
ehameters,  so  as  to  prove  that  they  began  at  different  times, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumi^tances  connected  with  gastrin  ulce'i^ 
ifr  that  their  seat  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  along  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  an  ulcer  lies  across  the  curvature  itself ;  more 
ofCen  it  is  situated  eith^  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall,  but  almost  always 
dose  to  that  line.  According  to  Brintoh,  ulcers  ate  found  cin  the  'pos- 
terior surface  of  the  stomach  eight  times  as  often  as  on  its  anterior  surff^ie, 
Btt  our  post^nwrkm  records  at  Gtiy's  Hospital  by  no  means  beaf  Out  this 
iCitement.  Notiiifrequeutly  two  ulcers  are  found  in  the  same  stomach 
SxaiBtly  opposite  one  another,  one  on  each  surface.  Since  they  generally 
appear  to  be  of  differentiates,  it  has  been  supposed  that  one  of  them  has 
been  set  up  secondarily  to  the  other,  as  the  result  of  its  coining  into  contact 
wiA  the  opposed  surface  of  mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  the  pylorus  is 
the  seat  of  the  uleer,  sometimes  the  cardiac  pouch.  Sometimes,  lastly,  aii 
^fectioB  eicactly  similai'  occurs  in  the  first  portion'  of  the  duodenum ;  and 
h^k  convenient  to  take  it  with  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
^  A  gastric  ulcer  has  a  sharply-defined  edge,  at  first  isntirely  free  from 
thickening.  It  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  cone,  the  base  correi^ndih^ 
With  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  It  is  often  desciibed  as 
^  piHiched-ent,"  on  account  of  its  regular  circular  fortn,  and  the  evenness 
of  its  margin.  Its  floor  may  be  formed  by  the  muscular  coat,  or  the 
ulceration  may  extend  through  this,  forming  a  pit,  whieh  is  always  consi- 
derably smaller  than  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  at  the  lK>ttom  of 
whfch  the  peritoneum  is  visible.  Very  frequently,  unless  a  different  process 
should  be  started,  the  serous  coat  in  its  turn  becomes  attacked ;  a  minute 
ye&>w  skmgh  forms ;  and  the  detachment  of  this  allows  the  contents  ol 
liie  slomach  to  escape  into  the  lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum  or  into  the 
general  abdominal  cavity,  setting  up  fatal  diffused  peritonitis.  The  aeute 
porforatkig  ulcer  is  seldom  larger  than  a  sixpenny-piece.  Not  infrequently, 
hvtead  of  eating  its  way  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  ii  erodes  somd 
Wge  Vessel,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  hsematemesis. 

So  far  there  is  liothing  in  the  character  of  a  gastric  ulcer  different  frbm 
those  of  a  similar  affection  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
IS  is  sometimes  (though  rarely)  the  case.  Thus  Mr  Flower  has  recorded  an 
iostanee  in  which  a  small  round  ulcer  d&veloped  itself  in  the  oesophagus,  artd 
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passed  straight  through  into  the  descending  aorta.  In  the  daodenam  siinilar 
ulcers  occasionally  follow  severe  bums  of  the  skin,  as  the  late  Mr  Curling  first 
pointed  out;  their  occurrence  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  isolated 
cases  have  been  published  of  similar  ulcers  in  the  jejunum,  the  ileuniY  and 
the  descending  colon. 

If  a  gastric  ulcer  becomes  chronic,  it  acquires  further  characters  -which 
are  almost  peculiar  to  it.  Its  edge,  although  still  perfectly  even  and  regular, 
becomes  thickened ;  and,  for  a  little  distance  beyond,  all  the  coats  of  the 
organ  are  matted  together.  These  changes  evidently  depend  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  The  peritoneum  covering  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  also  becomes  thickened  and  opaque,  and  adherent  to 
whatever  part  may  be  opposed  to  it. 

From  the  locality  affected  by  the  chronic  gastric  ulcer  its  floor  almost 
always  becomes  attached  either- to  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  if  it  be  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  or  to  the  pancreas  and  the 
adjacent  connective  tissue  and  vessels,  if  it  be  on  the  posterior  wall.      Thos 
perforation  of  the  serous  cavity  is  for  the  time  prevented,  while  the  nicer 
gradually  increases  in  size.     Its  growth  in  different  directions  is  not  always 
uniform,  and  thus  it  often  loses  its  circular  shape,  and  becomes  oval  €tr 
irregular  in  form.    This  last,  however,  is  frequently  due  rather  to  the  circum- 
stance that  when  two  or  more  ulcers  are  present  they  come  into  contact  ss 
they  grow  larger,  and  finally  coalesce.     As  before  mentioned,  two  ulcers  are 
often  found  just  opposite  to  one  another,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lesser 
curvature ;  these,  when  they  run  together,  give  rise  to  a  single  sore  of  dumb- 
bell shape.     The  size  to  which  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  attains  is  sometimes 
very  considerable  ;  the  *  Pathological  Transactions'  contain  a  record  of  one 
which  measured  five  and  a  half  by  three  inches.     While  thus  expanding  in 
circumference  gastnc  ulcers  also  increase  in  depth.     The  peritoneum  is  gra- 
dually worn  through  where  it  is  adherent,  and  the  surface  of  the  pancreas 
or  of  the  liver  comes  to  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.     This  at  first 
takes  place  only  at  a  small  spot,  but  the  area  of  adhesion  and  that  of  destruc- 
tion gradually  become  more  extensive.     Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  pan- 
creas may  in  time  become  exposed  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer ;  it  is  covered 
only  by  a  thin  film  of  connective  tissue,  through  which  its  lobulated  character 
can  be  plainly  identified. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases  the  floor  of  an  ulcer  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  becomes  adherent,  not  to  the  liver,  but  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  these  may  in  time  be  perforated,  so  that  a  gastro-cuianeous  JukUa  u 
formed.  Murchison  collected  twenty-five  cases  of  this  kind  (*Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xli),  of  which,  however,  only  twelve  were  originally  instances  <rf 
simple  gastric  ulcer ;  six  of  them  were  cases  of  cancer,  and  in  seven  the  pene- 
tration of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  was  due  to  wounds  or  injuries  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.*  A  gastro-cutaneoui 
fistula  may  remain  open  for  several  years.  It  sometimes  closes  of  its  own 
accord. 

In  the  only  case  which  has  come  under  the  writer's  care  the  nature  of 
the  epigastric  ulcer  was  proved  by  its  discharging  a  clear  liquid  of  strong 
acid  reaction.  Although  firm  adhesions  had  taken  place,  death  ensued  as 
the  result  of  profuse  hsematemesis,  possibly  from  a  second  ulcer.     It  was 

*  Of  these  last,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  perhaps  one  recorded  by  Dr  Mnrchiaoa 
himself  of  a  woman  who  for  three  years  kept  a  penny  pressed  into  the  sore  left  by  a  seton, 
until  an  opening  into  the  stomach  was  formed. 
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nmarkable  that  two  of  this  patient's  children  subsequently  died  of  gastric 
olcer  St  about  the  age  of  twenty. 

Bttt^  as  might  be  expected^  this  process  of  adhesion  of  the  floor  of  the 
nicer  to  different  parts  is  by  no  means  unattended  with  risk.  In  the  first 
pbee  the  protective  process  of  adhesion  may  at  any  time  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  spread  of  the  ulceration,  and  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
may  take  place,  or  the  adhesions  may  be  broken  through  by  some  muscular 
effort  made  by  the  patient,  when  the  same  result  follows.  For  obvious 
reasons  perforation  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  ulcer  is  in  the  anterior 
than  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach ;  indeed,  in  the  former  position 
okers  seldom  attain  any  considerable  size. 

In  other  caaes  danger  arises  from  the  penetration  of  blood-vessels.     We 
Ittvc  seen  that  the  recent  "  punched-out"  ulcer  often  erodes  an  artery  of  some 
■ise ;  but  in  the  chronic  cases  now  described  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
s  Wge  artery,  or  even  more  than  one,  with  its  coats  abruptly  cut  across, 
lying  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  plugged  with  a  little  cylinder  of  clot  that 
can  be  pushed  out  with  little  difBculty.      In  other  cases,  in  which  death 
^  been  directly  due  to  hssmorrhage,  the  vessel  is  patent.     The  artery 
18  scmietimes  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach,  or  the  trunk 
of  that  vessel,  or  a  pancreatic  branch  of  the  splenic  artery.     Even  the  trunk  of 
the  large  splenic  artery  itself  is  not  infrequently  penetrated  by  a  gastric  ulcer. 
Hiqipily,   another   change  to  which  a  gastric  ulcer  is  liable  is  cica- 
^li'^on.       This  occurs   not  infrequently.      Indeed,  one   seldom    sees  a 
Isrge  ulcer  which  has  not  healed  over  in  some  parts  of  its  surface.     Brinton 
speaks  of  cases  in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  ulcer  has  been  found 
^catrised,  with  the  single  exception  of  a   point  in   the  centre   occupied 
l>y  tn  eroded  artery,  haemorrhage  from  which  had  caused  death.     But  in 
iQfist  instances,  when  a  gastric  ulcer  heals,   the  patient  has  good  health 
f^terwards.     Should  he  die  from  some  other  disease,  the  cicatrix  varies 
^  appearance  according  as  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  more  or  less  deeply 
And  widely  destroyed ;  it  may  show  merely  a  little  thickening  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  or  it  may  form  a  hard,  puckered    mass,  with  radiating 
processes  extending  into  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane. 

When  an  ulcer  is  seated  at  the  pylorus  its  cicatrisation  may  give  rise  to 
i^^Rowing  of  that  orifice,  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  food  through  it.  The 
reeolt  is  that  the  stomach  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  exactly  as 
vhen  the  pylorus  is  narrowed  by  scirrhous  growth. 

Again,  the  cicatrix  of  a  large  ulcer  occupying  the  middle  of  the  stomach 
nisj  constrict  it,  and  so  cause  what  is  termed  an  hour-glass  contraction. 

Palhciogy  and  origin, — The  credit  of  having  originally  described  gastric 
ulcer  is  commonly  assigned  to  Cruveilhier,  who  published  his  account  of 
it  in  1830;  or  to  Bo^tansky,  whose  work  appeared  in  1839.  But  Dr 
Abercrombie  had  previously  pointed  out  all  its  distinctive  characters  in 
1828.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Bokitansky  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  most  modem  view  in  regard  to  this  affection,  by  suggesting  that  it 
•rose  out  of  a  hsemorrhagic  erosion.  Virchow,  in  1853,  adopted  this  hypo- 
theaia  and  developed  it.  He  attributed  the  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the 
rtomach  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  This,  he  said,  cannot 
dissolve  the  mucous  membrane  so  long  as  the  circulation  is  maintained,  for 
the  alkaline  blood  will  neutralise  the  acid  as  it  penetrates  the  tissues.  He 
therefore  supposed  that  the  starting-point  of  the  affection  was  some  morbid 
change  in  the  blood-vessels  of  that  part  of  the  stomach,  whether  obliteration 
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of..;ai^  artery  Qri)totm:|6tio9»  of 'a^yoiii.     Q^jtajso  tcacod  tbe  ccmieal  fom  d 
the  ulcer  to  the  distribution  of  the  tuft  .of  nv«s8d$  ariBing  from,  s  .siB|^ 
iNf^alr  TOOtloti  , (And;  be.  4i^(iK)Y4ir^. ft  ^furttler:  argument  in  the  fact. that 
wlieQt.^erfoi*atiOB  oeours,:  tiie.apecture  ia  the  serouA  ooat  is  always  to  bt 
{ound^  in  a  pai^tipular  dkeetion^  away  from  tbe*  centre  of  -the  olc^r*     Tfaia  be 
attribuited'ta  tbe  eu!cumdt»n<>Q,tbattbe  i^z  of  tbe  yaacubur  cope  is  likewise 
eitoentdc,  being  always  directed  towards- wbieheret  is  Ae  nearer  ol  the  tnro 
ewvatHrea  .of  j^bo  stomacjii  along  wbi<^  tbe  m^n ,  arterial    trunks 
Yiwh©w'«.  hypothesis  ban  sinea^  been ,  accepted  1;^  msoy  otker 
Pl^n^uB,  eodeaypured.  to.; support  it^.by  injecting  little  globules  of  wax  .into 
the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  dogsi.     He  found  thai  wlien  tfMf 
made  their  w4y.itito<tbe'lu:teries. of  the. stomach  tbe  mucous  membrane. pre- 
««i[te4.  ukers  ^hich  resembled  an  eady  stage  'Of  idiopathic  gastric  uloer.    - 
•M  U  is  evident,  that  Vii:<Auo5w;'$  tbaory  oonsirtis  of  two  distinct  parts.  .  Kni^ 
^ere  .iajiie,queejbicm  whether  ulcer, of  the  jotomaeb  a^  its  oommencemeat  is 
caused  by  t^r^eat^of  circidsjbiiaa  in  tbe  cocresponding  part  of  tiie  gufenc 
mucous  membrape,  And.  begin9  in  at  bsaiK^orrbi^c  erosion.     Tliis  rnvst^-be 
denn9d^•0D  the  ground  .that  if  ^sucb  were  its  origin  it  ought  to  be  freqaentin 
tboaie  who  suffer  from  (Obstruction  of  tbe  .portal  cirouktion,  as  a  resnlt  of 
dis6«tao,of  tbe  b^art  op  livej"^    £tonprriiagic:  eroitions  are  in  fact  oommoa  in 
fmi^ of r this  Idnd^.batrnot  gastric  ulcer ^i so  thltt:tbe  ^ommenoement;  o<  the 
latl^rafTectioti  remains' uniexplf^ined, 

Bat  a  second  questioni  is  whether:  the  con^TO  action  of  the  gastric  jniaB 
baft  anything  to  do  witb^ibe;  further- development  of  the.  affection.  Tha^  H 
isDOt  Qonoemed  in  its  e<»nmencement  id^clear^  not:  only  for  tbe  reason  givso 
hf  yiirehowv  but  also  because  in  its  early>  sitage  it  is  exactly  like  ulcers  whkfc 
ulaydccur  in  other*  parta  Of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  a  chronic  ulcer  c< 
isbh  sliomaol^  presents  characters,  which  are  seen  nowhere  else»  widi  the  sii^ 
exeeptioa  of  tbe  first  paiH>  of  the  duodenum:;  and  -this  is  exposed  to.^ 
iafliMtBee  <>i  tbe  gastric  juice.  Tbe  only  affection  a.t  all  like  it  is  a  thick- 
^failed  chronic  ulcer  on  the  leg.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  frequent 
contaetof .antacid  secretion  with/the  surface  of  an  ulcer  of  Uie  st<»aiah 
may  not  only  retard  its  cicatrisation,  but  also  set  up  a  ptoeoBB  of  chronic 
inftutnmation  in  its  edge.and  ffoor.  that  may  give  it  its  special  characters. 
A  further,  argument  in  favour,  of  tbis  view  may  be  found  in  the  fae^  tba^ 
truncated  bk^vessels  tu:i9  often  exposed  in  tbe  floor  of  a  gastric  okefi 
whereas  in  all  other  parts:  of  the  body  the  walls  of  arteries  show  a  remark- 
iUepowet*.  of  resisting  the  ulcerative  process. 

Another  point  requiriiig  explanation  is  that  tbe  great  majority  of  ukaifl 
occupy  the  lesser,  curvaiture  of  the  stomach,  or  its  close  neighbourhood; 
probably,  as  Sir  Willi toi  GuU  suggested,  it  in  some  way  depends  i^n  tbe 
fai^t.that  this  partis  more  fixed  than  the  rest  of  Uie  organ. 
'  £ks>-i-HAll  writers  ate  agreed  that  gastric  ulcer  occurs  much  more  often 
in  females  than  in  males ;  according  to  Brinton  and  Wilson  Fox,  two  ^ 
even  three  times  as  often.  In  von  Ziemssen's  pdsUmartem  cases  tbe  pcapot' 
tion  was  35  to  15. 

.  But  of  101  fatal  cases  extracted  from  the  post-mortem  records  of  Ony^i 
Hospital  for  the  second  edition  of  this  work  (1888),  there  were  59  in  VM 
and.only  42  in  women. 

Of  100  other  cases  which  were  not  fatal  (viz*  93  coUected  from  ewr 
elinical  records,  and  7  others  added  from  notes  of  private  cases  tp  make  vg 
tbe  100),  there  were  .33  in  men  and  67  in  women. 
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Age, — It  is  commonly  believed  that  gastric  ulcer  is  a  disease  of 
joniig  women,  and  rare  in  either  sex  before  puberty  or  after  forty.  This, 
hovever,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Brinton,  who  maintained  that 
it  oeeurred  at  all  ages  from  sixteen  to  sixty  and  upwards.  The  following 
taUe»  drawn  up  by  Mr  Keiffenheim  from  the  clinical  and  the  post-mortem 
records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  may  be  of  service  in  determining  this  point. 
Nmety-three  of  the  cases  are  those  of  patients  who  left  the  hospital  more  or 
tesB  benefited ;  the  other  101  are  those  of  patients  who  died,  and  in  whom 
the  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  was  verified  by  an  autopsy. 
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The  striking  difference  in  the  two  sets  of  cases  seems  to  show  that  the 
prevalent  belief  that  gastric  ulcer  is  a  disease  of  young  women  must  have 
determined  the  diagnosis  during  life.  Of  the  writer's  own  cases  the  slight 
majority  have  been  in  men.  He  has  seen  it  in  a  lady  of  seventy-two, 
verified  by  an  autopsy ;  and  in  a  gentleman  of  seventy-eight,  who  recovered 
after  suffering  from  hiematemesis  and  other  symptoms,  referable  only  to 
gastric  ulcer  or  cancer,  and  lived  for  eight  years  afterwards. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  particularly  prone  to  attack 
^Is  at  or  soon  after  the  age  of  puberty  ;  namely,  those  cases  in  which  the 
affection  remains  latent  until  fatal  perforation  occurs.  Dr  Buzzard  ha$ 
recorded  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  girl  nine  years  old.  But  it  is  a  great 
fluttake  to  suppose  that  the  risk  of  perioration  is  limited  to  such  cases,  and 
ulcers  that  have  already  been  recognised  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  disease  appear  to  be  equally  apt  to  destroy  the  patient's  life  in  this  way 
at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes. 

Symptoms, — Of  these,  the  most  significant,  and  generally  the  earliest,  is 
jutn.  This  may  be  of  every  possible  degree  of  intensity,  from  a  mere 
feeting  of  weight  or  tightness  in  the  epigastrium,  up  to  the  most  severe 
sensations  of  burning  or  gnawing  or  boring,  attended  with  feelings  of 
nckening  depression.  According  to  Brinton,  it  is  rarely  or  never  described 
as  stabbing  or  lancinating.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  comes 
on  in  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  remains 
an  hour  or  two,  subsiding  when  digestion  is  accomplished.  If  vomiting 
oeeurs,  this  almost  always  brings  relief.  Sometimes  the  pain  does  not  begin 
until  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  a  meal.  It  is  often  distinctly  increased 
by  the  ingestion  of  hard  or  indigestible  matters,  by  food  which  is  hot,  and 
(according  to  Brinton)  sometimes  particularly  by  tea  and  by  beer.  In  very 
nre  cases  it  comes  on  chiefly  when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  and  it  is  relieved 
by  food,  by  hot  water,  or  by  brandy. 

The  pain  of  gastric  ulcer  is  not  always  intermittent.  It  may  be  con- 
tinaoas,  lasting  for  days  or  weeks  together.  These  are  generally  cases  in 
wbich  the  ulcer  is  alr^y  of  long  standing. 

The  seat  of  the  pain  is  most  frequently  the  epigastrium,  immediately 
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below  the  ensiform  cartilage;  but  sometimes  it  is  described  as  l^eciz]^ 
behind  the  cartilage,  and  sometimes  it  is  three  or  four  inches  low^cr 
down.  Occasionally  it  is  outside  the  median  line,  in  one  or  other  li3rpo- 
chondriac  region.  It  is  usually  limited  to  a  very  small  area,  which,  ao^ord> 
ing  to  Brinton,  is  rarely  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sometiines 
a  mere  spot,  less  than  half  that  size. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  pain  already  described  is  a  pain  id  the 
back,  to  which  Cruveilhier  first  drew  attention  as  a  symptom  of  gnstric 
ulcer.  This  is  of  a  gnawing  character,  and  is  generally  referred  to  a  single  spot 
between  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  and  the  first  or  second  lumlMu*. 

Dr  Brinton  devoted  great  pains  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question  wbether 
variations  in  the  seat  of  the   pain  in  different   cases  coiUd  be  traced   to 
differences  in  the  position  of  the  ulcer.      He  collected  some  twenty-five 
cases  in  which,  the  pain  having  been  referred  to  one  or  other  hypochondrimn, 
the  ulcer  was  afterwards  found  to  occupy  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the 
stomach.     He  also  ascertained  that  in  some  cases  the  position  in  which  the 
patient  chose  to  lie,  as  affording  the  greatest  ease  to  the  pain,  was  a  guide 
to  the  seat  of  the  ulcer ;  the  prone  position  indicating  that  this  was  on  the 
posterior,  and  the  supine  that  it  was  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  ; 
whereas,  again,  when  the  patient  found  relief  by  Ijnng  on  the  right  side,  the 
ulcer  was  at  the  cardiac  end,  and  when  on  the  left   side  it  was  at  the 
pylorus.     But  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  in  most  cases,  whatever  the 
seat  of  the  ulcer,  the  recumbent  posture  gave  ease,  and  no  information  coahl 
be  elicited  as  to  the  effects  of  changes  of  position. 

Pressure  on  the  spot  to  which  the  pain  is  referred  almost  always  aggra- 
vates it,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  the  most  extreme  tenderness,  so  that 
not  the  slightest  contact  with  the  clothes,  nor  the  gentlest  touch  from  the 
physician's  hand,  can  be  endured.  Sometimes  pressure  on  the  epigastrimii 
increases  the  pain  in  the  back.  A  very  few  instances  have  been  recorded  in 
which  pressure  has  given  relief  to  the  epigastric  pain. 

A  second  symptom  of  gastric  ulcer  is  vomiting.  In  the  most  marked 
cases  this  does  not  occur  for  some  weeks  after  the  patient  has  begun  to 
suffer  pain.  It  takes  place  when  the  paroxysm  of  pain  induced  by  food  has 
reached  a  certain  height ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  emptied  Uie  patient 
is  free  from  discomfort,  or  at  most  experiences  a  slight  burning  sensaticm 
for  two  or  three  minutes  longer.  The  expulsion  of  the  gastric  contents  is 
seldom  attended  with  violent  retching.  In  rare  cases  sickness  occun 
independently  of  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  it  would  appear  that  this  is 
generally  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  ulcer ;  such,  for  instance,  at 
alcoholic  intemperance. 

The  vomited  matters  do  not  necessarily  present  any  characteristic 
appearance.  But  whenever  the  presence  of  gastric  ulcer  is  suspected  they 
should  always  be  very  carefully  examined,  and  on  several  different  occasions ; 
for  proper  search  may  reveal  the  presence  of  blood.  As  above  stated, 
JumuUemesis  is  frequently  caused  by  ulcer  of  the  stomach — it  was  present 
in  four  fifths  of  Lebert's  252  cases  observed  at  Breslau. 

Sometimes  the  blood  is  present  in  such  small  quantities  in  the  vomited 
matters  that  it  fails  to  attract  the  patient's  notice.  Specimens  of  vomit 
selected  for  examination  should  contain  as  little  as  possible  of  food.  If 
this  precaution  be  taken,  a  fluid  which  had  seemed  comparatively  clear  will 
often  throw  down  a  sediment  containing  blood-corpuscles. 

In  other  cases   the   amount   of    blood  effused   into    the   stomach  is 
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larger.  Being  altered  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  gives  to  the  vomited  matters 
a  brown  colour,  or  (to  use  the  common  expression)  the  appearance  of  "  coffee- 
groQDds."     This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  haematin.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  traces  of  blood  in  the  vomited  matters^ 
or  even  the  occurrence  of  obvious  hsematemesis,  is  a  proof  that  an  artery 
has  been  exposed  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  blood  often  comes  either 
from  the  minute  vessels  which  supply  its  surface,  or  from  those  which  go  to 
tiie  adjacent  part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

OUier  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder  frequently  occur  when  an  ulcer  is 
present,  which  are  not  characteristic  of  this  disease.  Such  are  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  pyrosis,  and,  almost  always,  constipation.  The  appetite  is 
generally  defective,  but  in  some  cases  excessive  and  ravenous,  particularly 
when  there  is  habitual  vomiting  of  all  that  is  taken ;  sometimes,  although 
there  is  great  desire  for  food,  the  patient  is  afraid  to  eat  on  account  of 
the  pain  which  follows  every  meal. 

In  young  women  amenorrhoea  attends  ulcer  of  the  stomach  so  frequently 
tiiat  some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a  causal  relation  between 
them.  The  fact  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  the  late  Dr  Crisp.  In  older 
women  menstruation  often  goes  on  regularly,  although  they  may  continue  for 
several  years  to  be  affected  with  gastric  ulcer ;  but  if  there  should  be  ansemia 
itom  profuse  haematemesis  the  catamenia  may  be  suppressed  for  a  time. 

In  long-standing  cases  there  is  often  extreme  wasting ;  by  the  constant 
pain  and  the  deprivation  of  food  sharp  lines  are  worn  in  the  patient's  face, 
and  cause  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  Dr  Brinton  says  that  he  was  often 
^le  to  recognise  the  disease  at  a  glance  in  a  crowded  out-patient  room. 

When  a  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  has  developed  itself  the  patient  usually 
ceases  to  vomit.  Food  almost  always  escapes  from  the  orifice  as  soon  as 
iwallowed ;  to  prevent  this  the  patient  has  to  wear  a  plug  of  lint  or 
gotta-percha  unless  the  mucous  membrane  should  happen  to  protrude,  so 
w  to  form  a  kind  of  natural  valve.  The  general  hesJth,  however,  often 
improves,  so  that  the  patient  may  go  about  almost  as  well  as  usual. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  characteristic  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer,  then,  are  the 
pceurrence,  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pain,  which 
18  relieved  by  vomiting,  or  subsides  when  digestion  is  completed,  and  the 
presence  of  blood  in  vomited  matters  or  as  melsena  in  the  faeces. 

When  these  symptoms  are  present  in  a  person  under  forty  years  of  age, 
^^  recc^ition  of  gastric  ulcer  is  not  difficult ;  but  often  they  are  absent  or 
obscured,  and  in  older  persons  may  be  due  to  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
or  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  young  women  the  symptoms  of  gastric 
deer  are  often  simulated  by  anaemia  from  other  causes,  and  by  phthisis. 

The  gastric  juice  obtained  from  the  stomach  in  cases  of  simple  ulcer  is 
stated  by  Ewald,  Beigel,  and  other  observers  to  be  constantly,  or  almost 
constantly,  more  acid  than  in  health.  The  chemical  diagnosis  which  has 
W  proposed  on  this  basis  between  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach  will 
be  mentioned  under  the  latter  head  (p.  199). 

When  an  ulcer  is  seated  in  the  first  part  of  the  duodentmiy  the  pain  is 
said  to  come  on  between  half  an  hour  and  two  or  three  hours  after  meals, 
or  even  later  still ;  vomiting  is  not  very  common,  but  (according  to  Krauss, 
who  has  published  a  monograph  on  this  disease)  haemorrhage  has  occurred 

*  It  oaght  perhaps  to  be  noted  that  the  administration,  as  medicine,  of  a  preparation 
of  iron  may  gire  a  blackish  oolonr  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  if  the  patient  should 
itiOQtthe  same  time  take  tea,  or  anything  else  containing  tannic  acid. 
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in  one  third  of  all  recorded  cases.     Erauss  collected  fifty-eight  cases  of 
duodenal  ulcer  in  men  and  only  six  in  women. 

Gastric  ulcer  is  not  infrequently  altogether  latent  until  it  erodes  » 
large  artery ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  perforation  into  the.  serous  cavity. 
It  may  indeed  sometimes  be  a  question  whether  the  ulcer  was  absoloteljr 
unitttended  with  symptoms  during  any  part  of  its  course,  even  whea 
a  patient  who  had  seemed  in  perfect  health  is  suddenly  attacked  with  an 
illness  which  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  In  such  cases  the  ulcer  often 
presents  no  sign  of  inflammatory  reaction  in  its  walls ;  and  there  af^peara  to 
be  no  reason  why  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach  should  not  be  desUoyed  ia  a 
few  days,  or  even  in  a  few  hours.  Niemeyer  relates  the  case  of  a  young 
medical  man  who  died  rapidly  of  perforation,  and  who  declared  positively 
that  for  just  a  week  previously  there  had  been  some  trifling  symptoms  whiek 
had  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a  slight  catarrhal  affection  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  this  writer  appears  to  conclude  that  the  time  during  which  the  lUcer  bad 
been  forming  must  also  have  been  a  week.  But  this  conclusion  is  veiy 
doubtful,  for  often  when  perforation  occurs  in  persons  apparently  in  good 
health,  the  ulcer  has  smooth  rounded  edges,  and  must  certainly  have  existed 
for  a  ctmsiderable  time ;  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  this  affectioD 
is  found  accidentally  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  had  no  gastric 
symptoms,  and  has  died  ol  some  other  disease. 

But  in  other  instances,  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  overlooked,  not  because 
the  patient  has  shown  no  signs  of  gastric  disorder,  for  such  signs  may  have 
been  observed  for  several  years,  but  because  they  have  been  of  so  dight  a 
character  that  the  case  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  mere  dyspepsia.  The 
absence  of  vomiting  is  particularly  apt  to  lead  to  this  mistake.  Brinton 
mentions  one  case  in  which  there  was  no  vomiting  for  four  years  duri^ 
which  an  ulcer  remained  active ;  and  he  speaks  (d  other  cases  in  which  it 
was  represented  by  slight  nausea  only,  or  was  limited  to  a  single  attadg 
or  occurred  only  at  the  very  close  of  the  disease,  l^o  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  in  cases  of  this  kind  Much 
depends  upon  the  acumen  and  judgment  of  the  physician. 

G^tric  ulcer  has  been  mistaken  for  chronic  poisoning.  The  sjrmptoms 
of  the  fatal  illness  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  1670  were  common^ 
attributed  to  poison,  until  Littr^  in  a  masterly  clinical  and  historical  com- 
mentary on  the  case  showed  conclusively  that  she  died  from  perforation  of 
the  stomach  by  an  ulcer. 

Events, — ^A  ^tric  ulcer  may  have  several  different  terminatioiis« 
Cicatrisation  sometimes  occurs,  and  the  patient  regains  his  former  sti^  of 
health.  Several  years  ago  the  state  of  the  stomach  was  noted  with  great 
care  in  a  large  number  of  autopsies  at  Prague,  Msd  both  cicatrices  and 
unhealed  ulcers  were  found  very  frequently,  in  the  proportion  of  147 
of  the  former  to  156  of  the  latter.  Scars  in  the  stomach  have  sometimes 
been  discovered  in  the  post-mortem  theatre  at  Guy's  Hos^Htal,  but  far  more 
rarely. 

Few  would  endorse  Cruveilhier's  statement  that  *' simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  tends  essentially  to  a  cure  f  but  many  cases  are  on  record  of  sym- 
ptoms followed  by  spontaneous  cicatrisation.  One  is  that  of  the  anatomist 
B^ckrd,  who  suffered  from  pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  from  which 
he  gradually  recovered ;  when  he  died,  many  years  afterwards,  the  scar  of 
an  lUcer  was  found  in  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  healing  of  a  gastric  ulcer  is  not  infrequently  partial.     Cicatrisation 
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nnj  take  place  on  one  dde,  while  in  Hke  opposite  direction  it  goes  on 
qireading.  The  pylorus  may  become  narrowed,  or  the  stomach  may  acquire 
an  "  hour-ghss  contraction,"  while  part  of  the  surface  still  remains  unhealed. 
Thus  symptoms  of  obstruction  may  arise,  in  addition  to  those  which  indicate 
tlie  presence  of  the  ulcer.  Or  the  sore  may  heal  for  a  time  and  afterwards 
again  break  out.  Probably  this  is  one  cause  of  the  remarkable  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  complete  intermission  of  all  the  symptoms  <^  gastric  ulcer 
for  many  months,  after  which  they  return.  In  other  cases,  however,  an 
apparent  intermission  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  first  ulcer  has 
finally  healed,  a  fresh  one  develops.  Lastly,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
melusion  of  nervous  filaments  in  a  cicatrix  is  sometimes  the  cause  ol  the 
continuance  of  pain  after  the  subsidence  of  the  other  symptoms,  and, 
indeed,  after  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

The  dvfraHon  of  this  disease  is  often  exceedingly  protracted.  Cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  symptoms  were  present  iminterruptedly  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  or  even  longer. 

The  proportion  of  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  which  recover  under  suitable 
treatment  is  certainly  large.  In  100  cases  in  our  w»xls  only  fourteen 
deaths  occurred  while  in  the  hosfutaL 

There  are  several  different  ways  in  which  gastric  ulcer  may  prove  fatal* 
Sometimes  the  patient  dies  by  gradual  exhaustion.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  rare ;  it  is  recorded  only  three  times  at  Guy's  Hospital  out  of  thirty- 
four  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  noted.  Brinton  speaks 
of  having  seen  t^ree  or  four  cases  of  this  kind  within  a  few  months. 

In  eleven  of  our  thirty-four  cases  death  was  traceable  directly  to  hiemoTT 
rhage,  and  in  seventeen  to  perforation.  Other  results  of  gastric  ulcer  are 
moeh  more  rare.  In  some  cases  the  destruction  of  the  gastric  coats  is 
i(^owed,  not  by  general  peritonitis,  but  by  a  circumscribed  abscess,  which 
generally  occupies  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  which  may  in  its  turn 
perforate  the  diaphragm  and  set  up  fatal  pleurisy.  In  others,  after  perf ora- 
^on,  an  abscess  is  formed  in  the  posterior  mediastinum.  Still  more  rarely, 
the  ulcer  sets  up  pylephlebitis  and  abscesses  in  the  liver. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  cancer  ever  develops  itself  secondarily 
in  tiie  floor  or  edge  of  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Trousseau  speaks 
of  the  two  diseases  as  antagonistic,  but  Brinton  is  disposed  to  think  tiiat 
the  one  may  pass  into  the  other.  We  have  had  at  Guy's  Hospital  more 
than  one  case  in  which  the  stomach  jM-esented  part  of  the  circumference 
of  what  was  apparentl7  a  simple  ulcer,  of  which  the  remainder  had  been 
teplaced  by  a  malignant  growth.  If  this  view  is  coirect,  the  occurrence  is 
probably  more  frequent  than  might  appear  from  the  absence  of  direct 
observations  of  it ;  for  in  many  cases  the  extensive  development  of  cancer 
vonki  doubUess  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  previous  ulcer.  Dr  Shaw  reports 
that^  of  fifty  autopsies,  in  six  there  was  found  a  cicatrix  surrounded  by  or 
near  the  cancer  which  was  believed  to  be  of  older  date  than  the  latter,  but 
on  comparing  the  clinical  histories  of  these  cases  no  confirmation  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  simple  ulcer  could  be  found. 

Treaknmt — ^There  are  some  cases  of  ulc^r  of  the  stomach  in  which  all 
that  can  possibly  be  hoped  for  is  the  palliation  and  relief  of  its  symptoms. 
The  medicines  that  are  then  to  be  prescribed  are  those  which  have  already 
been  m«itioned  under  the  heads  of  gastric  pain,  of  vomiting,  and  of  hsdma- 
temesis  respectively.  Brinton  found  in  certain  cases  a  preparation  of  bismuth, 
or  the  kino  powder  with  opium,  as  effectual  in  arrestipg  hemorrhage  from 
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the  stomach  as  the  more  powerful  astringents.     He  expressed  a  very  stros^ 
opinion  as  to  the  absolute  uselessness  of  the  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  tkJa 
disease ;  but  although  it  is  no  doubt  impossible  that  these  medicines  can  met 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  as  lunar  caustic  does  upon  a  sore  to  which  it  is 
directly  applied,  it  is  certain  that  they  sometimes  give  relief  to  the  pain* 
Brinton  wrote  highly  of  the  value  of  opium,  attributing  to  it,  beyond  itm 
influence  in  relieving  pain  and  sickness,  a  direct  power  of  buoying  np  tlie 
nervous  system  and  supporting  the  patient's  strength.     In  fact,  he  believedi 
it  to  be  as  essential  to  the  cure  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  as  some  snrgeoos 
have  found  it  to  be  in  cases  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg.     His  way  of  usiiis 
it  was  to  give  a  small  pill  of  the  watery  extract,  or  a  few  grains  of  the  com- 
pound soap  pill,  two  or  three  times  a  day.     He  prescribed  it  especially  for 
patients  of  advanced  age,  or  of  broken-down  constitutions,  in  whom  the 
disease  was  of  long  standing  and  the  ulcer  probably  of  large  size. 

The  use  of  purgatives  requires  much  caution  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 
But  Brinton  more  than  once  noticed  a  definite  and  repeated  coincidence 
between  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm  of  pain  and  vomiting  and  an  accumo- 
lation  of  faeces  in  the  colon ;  and  for  such  cases  he  recommends  the  use  of 
castor-oil.  In  common  with  other  writers,  he  speaks  very  strongly  against 
the  use  of  mercury  in  any  form,  saying  that  he  is  certain  that  he  hms 
witnessed  relapses  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  its  administaration. 

A  blister  often  relieves  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer,  but  it  is  said 
that  in  some  patients  it  causes  increased  pain ;  Brinton  speaks  of  havii^ 
observed  this  in  cases  in  which  there  were  old  adhesions  between  the  stomach 
and  the  abdominal  walls.  This  writer  thought  that  leeches  should  never  be 
used,  but  Dr  Wilson  Fox  says  that  the  application  of  two  or  three  of  them 
sometimes  gives  marked  relief  to  pain.  A  blister  applied  to  the  back  has 
been  found  to  relieve  the  pain  in  that  region. 

In  most  cases,  however,  something  more  must  be  aimed  at  than  the  mere 
relief  of  symptoms.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  hypothesis  that  cicatrisadoD 
of  gastric  ulcers  is  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  rational 
treatment  is  evidently  to  keep  the  stomach  quite  empty  for  a  time,  sup- 
porting the  patient  by  enemata  or  nutrient  suppositories.  In  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  life  may  be  maintained  in  this  way  for  at  least  two  or 
three  weeks,  a  period  which  is  probably  long  enough  to  enable  a  gastric 
ulcer  to  take  on  a  healing  action,  even  if  it  is  not  sufficient  for  its  complete 
cicatrisation.  Whenever  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  and  the  patient  can  be  in- 
duced to  submit  to  this  method  of  treatment,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
carry  it  out  for  a  certain  period  at  once.  However  slight  the  symptoms  may 
be,  one  never  can  tell  how  near  the  peritoneum  or  some  large  artery  may  be 
to  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  >  and  every  week's  or  month's  delay  must  needs 
add  something  to  its  size,  and  so  far  diminish  the  prospect  of  benefit  if  the 
patient  should  afterwards  submit  to  this  plan  of  treatanent 

Moreover,  in  many  cases,  the  very  urgency  of  the  symptoms  affords  an 
argument  for  giving  complete  rest  to  the  stomach,  and  feeding  the 
patient  by  nutritive  injections :  for  instance,  when  all  that  is  swallowed 
is  shortly  afterwards  rejected.  Vomiting,  as  Brinton  remarks,  is  much  less 
amenable  to  treatanent  than  any  other  symptom  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  often 
resists  the  action  of  every  reputed  remedy.  It  is  also  by  far  the  most 
dangerous  and  important  of  these  symptoms,  on  account  of  the  risk  that 
it  entails  of  the  supervention  of  perforation  from  rupture  of  the  protective 
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adliesiona.  One  most  therefore  forbid  any  food  to  be  swallowed  while 
there  is  obstinate  vomiting. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Dr  William  Hunter,  before  quoted  (p.  173), 
vomiting  that  had  been  uncontrollable  was  checked  by  the  limitation  of  the 
food  to  milk,  given  a  spoonful  at  a  time.  A  similar  plan  was  suggested  by 
Cmveilhier,  for  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.  Brinton  says  that  sometimes  the  milk 
is  better  borne  when  it  has  previously  been  boiled,  or  when  it  is  mixed  with 
lime-water ;  in  some  cases  he  has  found  a  little  fresh  curd,  mixed  with  a 
Uiin  palp  ol  arrowroot  boiled  in  water,  better  than  anything  else.  As  con- 
valescence advances,  ground  rice  may  be  substituted  for  the  arrowroot,  and 
afterwards  biscuit  powder.  Sugar  was  specially  objected  to  by  Cmveilhier, 
and  subsequent  writers  have  endorsed  his  opinion ;  it  is  thought  to  produce 
flatulence. 

Some  persons  seem  unable  to  digest  milk,  and  according  to  Dr  Wilson 
Fox  there  are  some  elderly  people  whom  it  fails  to  nourish.  Animal  broths 
must  then  be  given  in  its  place,  or  peptonised  milk  may  be  tried.  But 
many  patients  suppose  themselves  to  have  digestive  idiosyncrasies,  who 
are  afterwards  found  to  do  just  as  well  as  anyone  else  upon  the  most 
r^;idly  restricted  diet 

During  convalescence  from  ulcer  of  stomach,  the  most  extreme  care  should 
be  exercised  as  the  patient  gradually  extends  his  range  of  diet.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  taken  at  one  time  must  be  such  as  will  not  distend  the  stomach ; 
and  all  hot  food  or  drink  must  be  avoided.  Complete  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
stimulants  is  probably  desirable. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pressure  upon  the  epigastrium  may 
do  harm  when  there  is  a  gastric  ulcer.  A  woman  should  not  be  allowed  to 
wear  her  stays,  nor  a  shoemaker  to  press  the  last  into  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
Care  must  be  taken,  in  manipulating  the  abdomen,  to  use  only  very  gentle 
pressure.  For  similar  reasons  all  violent  exercise  and  sudden  efforts  must 
be  most  carefully  avoided. 

Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — ^This  is  a  most  important  disease,  not  only 
from  its  fatality,  but  also  from  its  frequency.  Of  all  forms  of  cancer  in 
men,  that  of  the  stomach  is  probably  the  most  common,  more  so  than 
cancer  of  the  rectum ;  and  of  all  forms  of  cancer  in  women,  that  of  the 
stomach  is  probably  also  the  most  common,  more  so  than  cancer  of  the 
ateros  or  of  the  breast.  Brinton  estimated  that  it  caused  1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality  in  London  hospital  practice ;  and  at  Guy's  Hospital  the 
proportion  is  even  higher,  namely,  79  in  5990  autopsies,  or  more  than  1*3 
per  cent.  According  to  Brinton  it  is  less  common  than  simple  ulcer ;  but 
the  records  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  twenty  years  show  that  there  were 
iither  more  than  twice  as  many  fatal  cases  of  cancer  as  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Anatomy. — It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  three  local  varieties  of  this 
disease,  as  it  affects  the  cardiac  orifice,  the  body  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
pybros. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  most  of  the  cases  recorded  as  examples 
(A  cancer  affecting  the  cardia  have  really  been  instances  of  cancer  of  the  end 
of  the  oesophagus,  extending  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the  stomach.  The 
'Pathological  Transactions'  seem  not  to  contain  a  single  example  of  cancer 
b^imiing  in  the  stomach  at  its  oesophageal  end;  nor  does  the  museum 
<rf  Guy's  Hospital  show  any  specimen  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
oeeophagus  is  not  also  affected.     Moreover,  in  every  one  of  the  four  or 
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five  cases  that  have  at  different  times  been  recorded  under  the 
of  cancer  of  the  cardia,  in  the  reports  of  our  posi-mortem  examinatiocis 
daring  twenty  years,  there  is  room  for  supposing  that  the  disease  b^an 
either  in  the  oesophagus  or  in  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Apart 
from  these  facts,  we  might  expect  that  a  part  at  which  the  digestive  tube  im 
opening  out  into  a  large  cavity  would  have  little  tendency  to  be  affected 
with  cancer,  in  comparison  with  the  narrow  passages  above  and  below  it. 

Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  stomach,  however,  and  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  one  another.  The  latter  is  the  more 
uniform  and  more  frequent  affection  of  the  two.  Of  fifty  cases  at  €kiy'« 
Hospital,  collected  by  Dr  Shaw  (1889),  thirty-six  occupied  the  pylorus, 
three  the  cardia,  and  eleven  the  body  of  the  stomach,  both  orifices  being  f  ree. 

ThQ  pylorus,  when  affected  with  cancer,  becomes  greatly  thickened,  so 
that  it  forms  a  rounded  swelling,  often  somewhat  lobulated,  which  is  almost 
always  sharply  defined  towards  the  duodenum,  while  it  passes  gradually 
into  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  or  extends  for  some  distance  along  its 
lesser  curvature.  The  disease  generally  involves  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  orifice,  which  is  consequently  much  narrowed.  It  grasps  the 
finger  tightly,  or  may  be  too  narrow  to  admit  it ;  but  cases  are  very  rare  in 
which  a  large  catheter  cannot  be  passed  into  the  duodenum.  The  mucons 
surface  is  generally  much  reddened ;  it  may  either  be  smooth  or  present 
nodular  excrescences,  and  sometimes  distinct  villous  growths.  Most  fre- 
quently it  is  more  or  less  extensively  ulcerated. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  one  finds  that  the  several  coats  of  the 
stomach  are  still  plainly  to  be  recognised.  The  thickest  part  of  the  mass  is 
that  which  corresponds  with  the  submucous  connective  tissue ;  thisgeneraDy 
makes  up  two  thirds  of  the  whole.  Next  comes  the  muscular  layer,  which 
is  likewise  much  thickened.  This  appears  as  a  row  of  pinkish-grey 
translucent  striss,  regularly  arranged  with  opaque  bands  between  them, 
which  bands  often  consist  of  cancerous  tissue.  Still  further  outwards  the 
subserous  tissue  is  also  thickened,  but  to  a  less  extent ;  and  it  likewise  is 
generally  infiltrated  with  the  new  growth.  The  peritoneal  surface  may  either 
be  unaffected,  or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammatory  adhesions  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  or  it  may  present  more  or  less  numerous  cancerous  nodtdes. 

Cancer  of  the  body  of  the  stomach  is  much  more  variable  in  its  characters. 
In  many  cases  it  begins  along  the  lesser  curvature,  and  then  it  may  either 
remain  limited  to  that  part,  or  spread  to  one  or  both  surfaces.  In  one 
case  of  this  kind  only  a  narrow  border  along  the  greater  curvature  was 
left  untouched  by  the  invading  growth.  In  some  instances  it  forms  a 
more  or  less  broad  ring  completely  surrounding  the  middle  of  the  organ. 
Often  it  appears  as  a  large  patch,  with  or  without  ulceration. 

Whatever  part  of  the  stomach  may  be  affected  with  cancer  is  very  liable 
to  become  adherent  to  any  other  structure  with  which  it  happens  to  be  in 
contact.  Most  commonly  this  is  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the 
growth  may  then  extend  into  the  glandular  tissue,  and  undergo  ulceration ; 
thus  a  large  cavity  may  be  produced,  in  which  food  (such  as  grape  skins) 
may  lodge.  Or  the  diseased  portion  of  the  stomach  may  become  fixed  to 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  In  one  instance  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall  had  altogether  disappeared,  being  fused  in  a  mass  of 
cancer  two  or  three  inches  thick.  A  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  may  result^ 
but  this  is  even  more  rare  than  with  non-malignant  gastric  ulcer.  Or, 
again,  the  growth  may  become  continuous  with  a  mass  of  diseased  glands 
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near  the  pancreas,  and  with  that  structure  itself.  Or,  perhaps  more 
freqfiently,  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  diawn  into  adhesion  with 
the  back  of  the  diseased  pylorus ;  and  sometimes  an  ulcerated  opening  forms 
between  them,  behind  the  proper  orifice.  This  depends  upon  the  fact, 
pointed  out  by  Luschka,  that  the  normal  direction  of  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum  is  fix)m  before  backwards.  In  other  cases  the  diseased  part  of 
the  stomach  becomes  adherent  to  the  colon,  and  a  fistulous  communication 
between  them  may  afterwards  develop  itself. 

Hisklogy, — Cancer  or  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  is  with  few 
exceptions  true  carcinoma.  In  ten  years  at  Guy's  Hospital  (1880 — 1889) 
there  were  reported  from  the  deadhouse  forty-five  cases  of  carcinoma, 
one  of  colloid,  and  three  of  sarcoma  of  the  stomach. 

Virchow  mentions  only  two  instances  of  primary  sarc&ma  of  the  stomach, 
one  of  them  being  a  case  recorded  by  Dr  Wilks  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
'  Pathological  Transactions.'  In  each  of  these  cases,  and  also  in  a  third  case 
of  Dr  Wickham  Legg's  (in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  the  same  *  Trans- 
actions '),  the  patient  was  a  young  girl ;  and  both  the  ovaries  were  at  the 
same  time  affected  with  sarcoma.  The  disease  seemed  to  have  begun  in  the 
lesser  curvature.  Virchow  remarks  on  the  comparatively  slight  tendency  to 
ulceration,  as  a  distinction  between  this  form  of  disease  and  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach.  But  in  a  fourth  case  of  Dr  Cayley's,  recorded  in  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  *  Pathological  Transactions,'  there  were  large  nodules  of  the 
gi-owth  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  these  were  extensively 
ulcerated.     The  patient  was  a  man  s^ed  fifty-seven. 

Virchow  does  not  mention  any  instance  in  which  disease  occupying  the 
pylorus  was  of  a  sarcomatous  nature ;  but  three  or  four  cases  of  this  kind 
have  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital.  One  was  a  woman  aged  forty- 
seven  ;  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  pylorus  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  Dr  Moxon  described  it  as  thick  but  flabby,  of  a  milk-white  colour, 
yielding  a  clear  fluid  when  scraped,  consisting  mainly  of  a  well-developed 
fibrous  tissue,  but  also  containing  some  delicate  spindle-cells  with  very  large 
tails.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  a  man  aged  sixty-six,  the  pylorus 
was  the  seat  of  a  new  growth  of  yellowish  look  and  of  firm  consistence, 
which  proved  to  be  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  A  third  case  came  under  the 
author's  observation  in  June,  1876.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  sixty-seven. 
The  pylorus,  through  which  the  finger  could  readily  be  passed,  presented  a 
large  ulcer  seven  inches  in  circumference,  the  base  and  sides  of  which  were 
formed  by  a  homogeneous  pinkish-white  substance,  which  yielded  no  juice, 
and  consisted  of  round  and  oval  cells  and  spindle-cells,  embedded  in  an  inter- 
cellular substance  containing  mucin.  Perhaps  the  cases  which  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  and  others  have  described  under  the  name  of  simple  hypertrophy 
of  the  pylorus  were  examples  of  sarcoma. 

Dr  Wilks  used  formerly  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
of  so-called  scirrhous  pylorus  the  disease  was  really  only  a  local  thickening 
of  the  submucous  tissue,  with  consequent  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat.  He  based  this  opinion  partly  upon  the  dry,  juiceless  character  of  the 
growth,  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  tissue,  partly  upon  the  absence  of 
secondary  cancerous  nodules.  This  last  fact,  however,  is  not  by  itself 
conclusive;  for,  out  of  forty-one  cases  of  true  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus 
in  succession  at  Guy's  Hospital,  there  were  at  least  five  in  which  no  cancer 
existed  elsewhere  in  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  case,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  designated  simple  fibrous  thickening  or  hyper- 
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trophy,  there  were  secondary  nodules  in  the  liver,  the  exact  natnre  of 
which,  however,  is  not  specified  in  the  report.  One  must  bear  in  mind 
that  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  (unlike  carcinoma  of  the  breast)  is  sitoatcd 
in  a  vital  organ.  Secondary  growths  would  doubtless  be  found  much  more 
constantly  if  death  did  not  so  quickly  ensue. 

As  above  stated,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  submucous  tissue  is  mon 
thickened  than  any  of  the  other  layers.  The  older  pathologists  therefore 
supposed  that  the  disease  began  there,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
As  Waldeyer  first  showed,  it  always  begins  in  an  overgrowUi  of  the  glandi 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  These  become  elongated  and  dip  down  into 
the  subjacent  connective  tissue ;  when  they  have  reached  it  they  proliferate 
actively,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  cancerous  nodule,  which  spreads  out  boii- 
zontally  and  may  reach  a  large  size,  but  which  is  nowhere  connected  witk 
the  superficial  glandular  layer,  except  at  its  starting-point 

Carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  as  of  other  parts,  presents  in  difiTerenl  eu» 
histological  characters  which  differ  widely.  These  in  part  depend  apos 
the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  fibrous  stroma  forming  the  alveoli, 
and  that  of  the  nests  of  cells  contained  in  them.  If  the  stroma  be  abundaot 
and  the  alveoli  small,  the  growth  has  a  tough  fibrous  appearance,  and  yidds 
but  very  little  juice.  If  the  stroma  be  scanty  and  the  alveoli  large,  t^ 
growth  is  soft  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  and  yields  much  juice  when 
scraped.  But  between  the  former  ("scirrhous  cancer")  and  the  latter 
C'  encephaloid  or  medullary  ")  all  gradations  exist,  and  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  under  which  head  the  disease  should  be  placed.  Ai 
a  rule,  however,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  belongs  rather  to  setrrhL 
According  to  Brinton,  three  cases  out  of  four  belong  to  this  form  of  tk 
disease,  and  among  cases  affecting  the  pylorus  the  proportion  would  be  ^ 
higher.  As  already  stated,  the  tumour  grows  towards  the  serous  sxirhet 
between  the  bundles  of  the  hypertrophied  muscular  coat  On  the  otbar 
hand,  as  Moxon  pointed  out,  medullary  carcinoma  often  destroys  the  mnsculir 
coat  over  a  considerable  area ;  so  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  is  coo- 
verted  into  a  uniform  mass  of  disease  presenting  elevations  on  each  surface, 
but  especially  towards  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  branching 
processes  sprout  from  the  mucous  membrane,  which  form  beautiful  micro- 
scopical objects,  being  each  made  up  of  a  central  blood-vessel,  clothed  vidi 
thick  layers  of  well-formed  cells.  These  constitute  what  has  been  termed 
"  villous  cancer,''  which,  however,  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
variety.  Moxon  has  described  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  floor  d 
the  growth  was  formed  by  a  large  mass  of  soft  carcinoma,  growing  direct/ 
into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  simple  papilloma 
occurs  in  the  stomach,  analogous  to  the  well-known  villous  growth  which 
affects  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  a  few  cases  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  stomach  presents  the  characten 
of  a  cylinder-qnthdioma.  In  sixteen  cases  microscopically  examined  at  6a/s 
Hospital,  there  were  five  of  this  columnar-celled  carcinoma. 

The  surface  of  a  carcinomatous  growth  in  the  stomach  is  generally 
ulcerated.  Sometimes  there  are  only  a  few  superficial  erosions,  but  very 
often  a  deep  sore  is  formed  with  hard,  raised,  ragged  edges  and  a  sloughing 
base.  It  is  possible  that  the  digestive  action  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
concerned  in  bringing  about  the  detachment  of  large  masses  of  the  cancer 
tissue,  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  erosion  of  blood-vessels  of  considerate 
size.     In  such  cases  the  ulcer  is  horribly  foul  and  offensive. 
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Cancerous  growths  in  the  stomach,  as  in  other  parts,  are  liable  to  un- 
dergo faity  degeneration.  Sometimes  scarcely  a  trace  of  active  growth  is  dis- 
cernible ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  primary  affection  had  undergone  spon- 
taneous cure ;  but  the  patient  has,  nevertheless,  died  of  an  extension  of  the 
disease  to  other  parts. 

Another  kind  of  new  growth  to  which  the  stomach  is  particularly  subject 
is  that  known  as  colloid  cancer*  Sometimes  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
oi^an  is  infiltrated  with  a  jelly-like  material,  there  being  nothing  to  suggest 
the  presence  of  ordinary  carcinoma.  But,  more  frequently,  while  some 
parts  of  the  growth  have  the  character  of  colloid,  others  have  those  of 
scirrhus  or  of  a  form  intermediate  between  it  and  soft  cancer;  and 
under  the  microscope  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  more  or  less  colloid 
change  is  present  in  cases  in  which  it  may  not  be  observed  by  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  real  nature  of  the  affection  is  most 
apparent.  For  it  is  found  that  the  alveoli  are  no  longer  filled  with 
the  characteristic  epithelioid  cells,  but  that  towards  their  periphery  they 
contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  a  structureless  translucent  substance. 
As  this  increases,  the  cells  become  less  and  less  marked  and  finally  dis- 
appear. It  is  said  by  Eindfleisch  that  they  individually  swell  out  into 
colloid  globes  which  ultimately  blend  with  the  rest  of  the  structureless 
material  that  now  distends  the  greatly  enlarged  alveoli ;  but  he  also  thinks 
it  probable  that  a  part  of  this  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  change  in  an 
albuminous  substance  secreted  from  the  blood.  As  the  alveoli  increase  in 
size,  they  become  spherical  and  the  septa  between  them  break  down  ;  and 
thus  large  translucent  globes  are  formed  which  under  the  microscope  appear 
almost  structureless.  Colloid  cancer  is  less  apt  to  infect  distant  parts  than 
other  carcinomata ;  but  it  often  spreads  over  the  peritoneal  surface,  and 
produces  masses  of  enormous  size.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  secondary 
nodules  of  colloid  cancer  reproduce,  not  the  histological  structure  of  the 
primary  growth,  but  its  degenerative  features.  Thus  the  lungs  may  be 
found  studded  with  translucent  gelatinous  nodules  of  typical  colloid 
character. 

Anatomical  results. — Certain  consecutive  changes  in  the  form  and  situation 
of  the  stomach  arise  when  the  pylorus  is  the  seat  of  cancer.  The  obstruction 
thus  produced  at  the  outlet  of  the  cavity  causes  enormous  dilatation,  so  that  the 
stomach  may  become  large  enough  to  hold  six  or  seven  pints,  and  may  fill  the 
whole  abdomen,  while  its  greater  curvature  sweeps  round  just  above  the  pubes. 
Its  walls  may  at  the  same  time  be  greatly  thickened  by  diffused  hjrpertrophy 
of  the  muscular  coat,  but  sometimes  they  are  exceecQngly  thin.  In  some 
cases,  however,  cancerous  disease  of  the  pylorus  fails  to  obstruct  the  outflow 
of  the  gastric  contents ;  or  vomiting  is  so  frequent  that  no  accumulation 
in  the  stomach  takes  place ;  or  the  patient's  appetite  is  so  bad  that  scarcely 
any  food  is  swallowed ;  while  in  other  cases  the  extension  of  the  morbid 
growth  along  the  lesser  curvature  and  into  the  surfaces  of  the  organ 
tethers  it  and  prevents  its  dilatation. 

When  the  lesser  curvature  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  cardiac  and 
pyloric  orifices  may  be  approximated  by  the  contraction  of  the  growth ; 

*  For  a  long  time  pathologists  supposed  that  there  was  a  special  form  of  cancer 
characterised  by  its  gelatinous  appearance ;  this  they  termed  colloid  cancer.  Bnt  snch  a 
Tiew  was  attended  with  great  difficulties ;  and  not  the  least  satisfactory  result  of  the 
microscopical  researches  of  late  years  has  been  the  solution  of  the  doubts  which  prevailed 
as  to  the  remarkable  affection  in  question  by  showing  it  to  be  a  form  of  cancerous  degenera- 
tion.—C.  H.  F. 
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and  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach  may  be  so  flattened 
against  one  another  that  scarcely  any  cavity  is  left 

jSHology, — Of  the  causes  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  very  little  is  known. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age.  Of  forty-six  cases  at 
Guy's  Hospital  eleven  patients  only  were  under  the  age  of  40 ;  of  the  re- 
maining thirty-five,  there  were  sixteen  between  41  and  60,  eleven  between 
51  and  60,  and  eight  between  61  and  70.  In  forty-seven  additional  cases 
the  youngest  patient  was  31,  the  oldest  77,  and  the  average  age  was  some- 
what over  50 — numbers  which  correspond  generally  with  those  givwi  by 
Brinton. 

Among  ninety  of  our  cases  in  which  the  sex  was  noted,  sixty-Uiree 
occurred  in  men,  and  twenty-seven  in  women.  This  also  accords  with 
Brinton's  estimate ;  but  other  writers  have  said  that  the  disease  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men. 

Hereditary  predisposition  is  said  to  be  well  marked  in  some  cases,  and 
the  case  Of  the  Napoleon  family  is  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  In  forty-six 
patients  of  Guy's  Hospital  whose  family  history  was  recorded  with  sufficient 
detail,  Dr  Shaw  found  that  cancer  had  been  present  in  one  of  the  sisterB 
twice,  and  in  one  of  the  parents  of  the  patient  five  times :  in  four  of  these 
seven  cases  the  cancer  was  gastric  in  locality. 

Taking  the  hereditary  cases  only,  one  in  nine,  if  not  an  accidentally 
large  proportion,  is  certainly  more  than  mere  chance  would  produce. 

In  some  cases  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  followed  a  blow  upon  the  epl- 
gastrium.  Andral  related  an  instance  in  which  it  occurred  in  a  patient  who 
had  taken  nitric  acid,  and  Dittrich  one  in  which  arsenic  had  been  swallowed. 
Some  writers  admit  the  influence  of  depressing  emotions  in  producing  cancer 
of  the  stomach  as  of  other  organs. 

Symptoms, — ^These  differ  so  widely  in  different  cases  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  them  generally.  At  first  they  are  indefinite;  the  patient, 
without  apparent  cause,  begins  to  complain  of  discomfort  in  the  epigas- 
trium after  his  meals,  he  is  troubled  with  acid  eructations,  and  attributes 
these  symptoms  to  dyspepsia.  His  tongue  remains  clean,  yet  he  has 
no  appetite,  and  finds  that  he  is  losing  flesh.  The  uneasiness  at  die 
pit  of  the  stomach  passes  into  pain ;  this  may  be  a  dull  aching  referred 
to  the  epigastriiun  or  to  the  back ;  or  it  may  be  exceedingly  severe  and  of 
a  burning  or  lancinating  character.  It  is  generally  more  or  less  increased 
by  meals,  but  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  periods  at  which  the  stomach 
contains  food.  Vomiting  is  the  next  symptom.  When  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  may  come  on  soon  after 
meals ;  when  it  is  the  pylorus,  the  food  is  usually  retained  for  three  or  four 
hours,  t.  e.  until  it  should  be  passed  on  into  the  duodenum.  The  matters 
rejected  consist  at  first  of  partially  digested  food  or  mucus,  but  soon  these 
are  streaked  with  altered  blood,  which  is  of  a  brown  or  black  colour ;  or 
they  may  contain  sufficient  blood  to  resemble  coffee-grounds.  Constipation 
and  flatulence  are  also  complained  of.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  altered ; 
he  acquires  a  pale^  sallow,  or  earthy  complexion,  and  becomes  depressed, 
irritable,  and  morose. 

In  some  instances  most  of  these  symptoms  are  absent  Cancer  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  extending  into  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
stomach  is  often  latent^  and  most  of  the  cases  in  which  gastric  carcinoma 
has  run  its  course  without  producing  any  marked  sjrmptoms  have  been 
instances  of  this  kind,  generally  known  as  cancer  of  Uie  cardia.     But  Sir 
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Thomas  Watson  relates  a  similar  case,  in  which  the  disease  occupied  the 
greater  carvature,  A  gentleman,  between  foi-ty  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  on  his  way  home  from  Scotland  (where  he  had  been  deerstalking  and 
siioo^ng  groose)  when  he  was  seized  one  night  in  a  London  hotel  with  a 
deadly  faintness,  rapid  breathing,  and  severe  pain  referred  to  the  sternum. 
He  had  before  been  gradually  losing  flesh  and  strength,  but  the  only 
d^Dite  sjnmptoms  of  which  he  had  complained  were  sour  eructations,  loss 
of  aj^tite,  and  repugnance  to  solid  food.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  could  detect 
DO  physical  sign  of  disease.  The  next  night  the  patient  had  a  similar 
paroxjTsm  and  died.  The  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  presented 
througfaout  its  whole  extent  a  mass  of  scirrhus,  while  the  cardiac  and  the 
pyloric  orifices  were  free.  In  a  patient  under  the  writer's  care  in  Guy's 
Hospital  with  colloid  cancer  of  the  stomach,  there  was  scarcely  any  vomiting, 
and  no  complaint  of  local  pain  during  the  three  months  before  his  death. 
It  was  supposed  during  life  to  be  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  this  was 
the  ease,  but  it  was  secondary. 

Phpuxd  signs, — Examination  of  the  abdomen,  when  cancer  of  the  stomach 
is  sospected,  should  never  be  omitted.  The  patient  must  lie  down  in  an 
easy  posture,  with  the  shoulders  low  and  the  knees  bent,  and  he  should 
breathe  deeply.  After  the  abdomen  is  exposed,  its  shape  must  be  observed, 
and  particularly  whether  there  is  any  fulness  of  the  epigastrium  or  the  reverse. 
Sometimes  a  tumour  may  be  seen  through  the  parietes,  but  most  commonly 
it  18  to  be  detected  only  by  manipulation.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  felt 
as  soon  as  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  surface,  but  more  frequently  much 
care  is  required.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  often  very  rigid,  particularly 
dioee  parts  of  the  recti  which  overlie  a  deep^eated  swelling,  and  careless 
handling  may  throw  them  into  contraction,  so  that  nothing  can  be  felt.  If 
^  patient's  attention  can  be  concentrated  on  his  breathing,  or  can  be 
diverted  by  conversation,  his  abdominal  muscles  will  often  relax.  The  palm 
d  the  physician's  hand  (which  must  not  be  cold)  is  to  be  laid  gently  upon 
tiie  abdomen,  and  allowed  to  rise  and  fall  as  the  patient  breathes ;  gradually 
ih^  pressure  is  made,  which  may  be  increased  until  the  abdomen  has 
be^  thorot^hly  explored.  During  all  this  time  the  palm  of  the  hand 
as  well  as  the  fingers  should  be  kept  evenly  applied  to  the  surface ;  and 
all  sudden  movements  of  the  fingers'  ends  which  might  excite  contraction 
in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  must  be  avoided.  This  was  Sir  William 
Gull's  method.  There  is  sometimes  extreme  tenderness  when  the  stomach 
it  affected  with  cancer ;  but  even  then  it  is  generally  possible  to  make  out 
the  form  and  relations  of  any  tumour  that  may  be  present,  if  only  due  pains 
betaken. 

The  position  and  form  of  the  tumowr  produced  by  cancer  of  the  stomach 
Taiy  greatly ;  they  are  determined  by  the  seat  of  Uie  growth.  If  it  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  organ,  the  epigastric  region,  a  little  to  the  left,  will 
eontam  any  mass  that  can  be  felt  on  manipulation.  In  one  case  two 
aodi^  ridges  could  be  clearly  made  out,  corresponding  one  with  each 
curvature;  while  between  them,  and  further  back,  lay  an  irregular  mass, 
which  seamed  to  occupy  the  posterior  wall.  In  other  cases  a  more  or  less 
toonded  prominent  mass  is  felt,  which  is  the  thickened  anterior  surface  of 
the  stomach.  Dr  Cayley  has  related  a  case  in  the  *  Pathological  Transac- 
tions'  in  which  the  left  hypochondrium  contained  a  firm  slightly  moveable 
tomoor  which  reached  below  the  mnbilicus,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
^leen,  but  it  pK>ved  to  be  the  stomach  indurated  by  carcinoma. 
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When  the  pylorus  is  the  seat  of  the  cancer,  the  tumour  is  usually  mnck 
more  definite.  In  some  cases  its  character  can  be  made  out  almost  as  pkinfy 
during  life  as  in  the  deadhouse.  It  forms  a  rounded  mass,  often  somewhat 
lobulated,  perfectly  circumscribed  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  left,  where 
it  can  sometimes  be  felt  to  pass  gradually  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach ;  it 
may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  Tangerine  oraoge.  Its 
seat  is  usually  a  little  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  mnbiUcus ;  considenUy 
lower  than  the  position  of  the  normal  pylorus,  which  lies  so  completdj 
under  cover  of  the  liver  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  palpation.  The  fact  Uist  a 
cancerous  pylorus  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  umbilical  region  seems  to  have 
been  recognised  by  Brinton  only  in  the  case  of  female  patients,  and  he  atbi- 
buted  it  to  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  viscera  caused  by  the  me  d 
stays ;  but  this  explanation  is  insufScient,  since  the  same  thing  is  frequently 
observed  in  men,  and  in  men  who  do  not  wear  a  tight  belt.  It  probably 
results  from  the  traction  exerted  upon  the  lesser  omentum  by  the  weight  of 
the  tumour ;  for  when  that  fold  of  peritoneum  is  thickened  and  invdTad 
in  the  growth,  or  when  the  pylorus  is  retained  in  its  normal  position  by 
adhesions,  no  tumour  can  be  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimeB 
descends  much  lower.  Wilson  Fox  says  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  or  even  in  the  pelvis,  adhering  to  the  intestine,  uterus,  ovary,  or 
bladder.  In  one  case  a  tumour  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  of  which  the 
exact  situation  varied  at  different  times,  according  as  the  stomach  was  more 
or  less  distended,  proved  to  be  the  pylorus,  which  had  been  dragged  OT«r 
to  the  left  side,  and  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  parietes  and  to  the  edge  of  the 
liver.  A  scirrhous  pylorus  usually  seems  to  move  slightly  downwards  whea 
the  patient  draws  a  deep  breath,  being  pushed  down  by  the  liver.  Some 
observers  have  thought  that  the  movement  is  rather  apparent  than  red, 
depending  on  the  expansion  of  the  ribs  carrying  the  abdominal  walk 
upwards  over  the  tumour. 

The  tumour  caused  by  cancer  of  the  pylorus  often  receives  an  impulse 
from  the  abdominal  aorta,  which  may  simulate  a  coeliac  aneurysm. 

It  is  said  sometimes  to  disappear  entirely  for  days  together  as  the  result 
either  of  twisting  of  the  stomach  on  its  axis,  or  of  the  tumour  itself  beii^ 
overridden  by  a  distended  colon. 

To  percussion  it  should  yield  a  dull  note,  but  when  it  is  of  small  sue 
this  is  masked  by  the  resonance  of  the  adjacent  intestine. 

The  results  of  manipulation  of  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  cancer  oi  tl» 
pylorus  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  discovery  of  a  tumour ;  one  has  ako 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  position  and  size  of  the  stomach  itsetf .  This  orpn 
is  often  greatly  dilated,  and  descends  much  lower  in  the  abdomen  than  under 
normal  conditions ;  the  greater  curvature  may  be  below  the  umbilicus,  and 
miay  even  reach  to  the  pubes.  The  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac 
regions  are  then  deeply  hollowed,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
is  protuberant.  This,  indeed,  is  not  in  itself  proof  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  for  it  is  common  enough  in  persons  whose  sihall  intestines  are 
distended  with  flatus,  if  their  abdominal  walls  are  also  loose  and  flaccid. 
What  is  conclusive  is  the  detection  of  the  peristaltic  movements  <rf  ite 
thickened  walls.  If  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  be  attentively  watched, 
a  wave  of  contraction  may  often  be  seen  to  start  from  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium, descend  below  the  umbilicus,  and  pass  on  to  the  right  side, 
and  then  a  little  upwards  towards  the  cartilages  of  the  right  ribs.  Or  a 
rounded  protuberance,  as  large  as  an  orange,  may  rise  up  on  the  left  side 
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and  travel  round  to  the  right,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wave.  In  one  or  two 
cases  we  have  observed  distinct  antiperistaltic  movements  (from  right  to 
left)  in  a  hypertrophied  stomach.  Another  indication  of  enlargement  of 
the  stomach  is  the  production  of  a  splashing  soimd  by  manipulation  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  this  is  not  a  sign  of  much  value  by  itself, 
for  similar  soimds  may  be  produced  from  the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid  to- 
gether in  coils  of  intestine. 

If  there  should  be  occasion  to  pass  an  oesophageal  tube  down  into  the 
stomach  the  end  of  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 
According  to  Leube  it  may,  in  health,  reach  as  low  as  the  umbilicus ;  but  if 
it  descends  below  that  level  the  stomach  must  be  dilated  (cf.  p.  199). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  physical  signs  of  this  form  of  chronic  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  acute  paralytic 
distension  of  the  organ  described  above  (p.  157). 

The  presence  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  modifies  some  of  the  other 
symptoms.  In  ordinary  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  the  patient  vomits 
about  three  or  four  hours  after  each  meal,  at  the  time  when  digestion  is 
completed,  and  when  the  food  ought  to  be  passing  on  into  the  duodenum. 
But  when  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  is  enlarged  three  or  four  meals  may  be 
retained  in  succession ;  and  the  patient,  when  he  does  vomit,  may  bring  up 
surprising  quantities  of  fluid,  several  pints  at  a  time.  In  one  instance 
vomiting  never  occurred  except  at  night ;  and  sometimes  the  stomach  rejects 
its  contents  only  at  intervals  of  some  days. 

The  vomited  matter  is  peculiar.  It  generally  consists  of  a  thin,  highly 
acid  fluid,  of  a  dirty  grey,  brownish,  or  greenish  colour,  which,  on 
standing,  becomes  covered  with  a  thick,  frothy,  yeast-like  scum,  while 
it  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  more  or  less  abundant  sediment. 
In  the  scum,  as  well  as  in  the  fluid,  oval  spores  and  beaded  threads  of 
the  yeast  plant  (Tonda  cerevisue)  are  often  foimd  in  large  quantity ;  and 
also  in  enormous  numbers  certain  rectangular  bodies,  which  belong  to 
another  microscopic  fimgus  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  14).  They  are  divided  by  cross- 
lines  into  smaller  rectangles,  some  of  them  into  four,  others  into  sixteen,  and 
some  into  sixty-four,  according  to  their  size.  They  thus  resemble  packages 
tied  across  again  and  again  by  cords ;  and  €k>odsir,  who  in  1842  was  the 
first  to  observe  them,  gave  them  the  appropriate  name  of  Sarcma  ventriculi 
(sarcina  =  woolpack).  The  late  Dr  Chambers  pointed  out  that  they  may  be 
found  in  the  dead  body  in  stringy  mucus  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  he  regards  this  as  their  proper  seat,  and  not  the 
liquid  which  the  organ  may  happen  to  contain. 

Another  circumstance  that  may  considerably  modify  the  symptoms  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  the  formation  of  a  gastro-colic  fistula.  The  best 
account  of  this  affection  is  that  which  Dr  Murchison  gave  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal'  for [1857.  In  almost  all  such  cases  there  is  stercora- 
ceous  vomiting ;  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr  Gairdner  that  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  cases  in  which  there  is  at  the  same  time 
narrowing  of  the  pylorus,  so  that  the  stomach  is  constantly  kept  overloaded 
with  its  proper  contents.  The  patient's  breath  often  has  a  foul  odoiu*,  or 
he  has  eructations  of  intolerable  foetor,  or  a  horrible  taste  in  his  mouth. 
The  fistula  sometimes  allows  matters  to  pass  the  other  way,  from  the 
stomach  into  the  colon;  but  this  appears  to  be  much  less  frequent,  for 
there  are  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty-three  cases  collected  by  Dr  Mur- 
chison in  which  undigested  matters  were  recognised  in  the  faeces.     This  con- 
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Btitntee  what  is  termed  lientery.*  It  most  not  be  supposed  to  be  of  itself  m 
proo£  that  a  fistula  exists.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  its  sig- 
nificance by  giving  food  coloured  with  cochineal  to  patients  who  pass  undi- 
gested maUers  from  the  bowels,  and  by  observing  what  length  of  time 
elapses  before  the  colouring  matter  appears  in  the  evacuations.  In  a  case  of 
Sch6nlein's  this  occurred  only  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  in  the  last  of  seven 
evacuations  that  took  place  during  that  period.  He  inferred  that  the  ceea 
was  not  one  of  gastro-colic  fistula ;  and  (with  less  reason)  that  the  lienteiy 
was  due  to  widening  of  the  pylorus.  In  patients  who  have  an  opeBing 
between  the  stomach  and  colon,  the  appetite  is  generally  very  bad,  but  in 
one  instance  there  was  craving  for  food.  Pain  is  not  invariably  present. 
Indeed,  the  formation  of  the  fistula  sometimes  leads  to  the  relief  of  pain  that 
had  before  existed. 

Sometimes  a  gastric  cancw  opens  into  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum. 
In  a  case  where  this  occurred  at  Guy's  HospitsJ  it  gave  rise  to  no 
symptoms. 

Betuming  to  the  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  general,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  toi^rards  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  they  often 
subside.  In  one  case  vomiting  did  not  occur  once  during  the  last  month  of 
the  patient's  illness. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  gastric  carcinoma,  either  with  or  without  tlie 
presence  of  a  tumour,  the  liver  is  often  found  to  be  enlarged  and  painfoL 
Jaundice  may  appear  from  secondary  hepatic  carcinoma,  or  from  pressure  on 
the  common  bile-duct ;  ascites,  from  extension  of  the  cancerous  growth  to 
the  peritoneum,  or  from  compression  of  the  portal  vein ;  oddema  of  one  or 
both  of  the  lower  limbs,  from  thrombosis  of  the  corresponding  femoral  or 
external  iliac  vein  or  veins.  In  some  cases  the  patient  lies  for  several  days 
before  his  death  with  cold  blue  extremities,  and  with  a  scarcely  perceptiUe 
pulse,  but  suffering  no  pain. 

Diagnosis. — That  the  detection  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  often  a  Yery 
difficult  matter  must  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  already 
stated.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  in  which  the  most  acute  observer 
cannot  do  more  than  suspect  the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  only  rule  is 
that  whenever  gastric  pain  comes  on  without  apparent  cause  in  a  patient 
over  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  accompanied  with  rapid  loss  of 
strength  and  of  flesh,  the  possibility  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  developii^ 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  most  important  sign  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  when  the  tumom* 
cannot  itself  be  felt,  is  the  existence  of  passive  dilatation  of  the  stomach* 
This  may  be  recognised  by  the  increased  resonance,  by  the  altered  form  of 
the  abdomen,  and  by  splashing  on  succussion.  But  it  is  often  dedraUe  to 
map  out  the  extent  of  dilatation  and  the  form  of  the  stomach  more  aecu- 
rately,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plan  introduced  by  Frerichs  of  filling  it  with 
carbonic  dioxide  is  ingenious  and  useful.     The  patient  takes  first  a 


*  The  teim  XHtvrtpia  (Xsioc,  levis,  smooth;  ivrtpQv,  inteitine)  was  applied  in  Qntk 
medicine  to  cases  of  diarrhosa  in  which  food  or  drink,  as  soon  as  taken,  seems  "  to  mn 
through  the  hody  "  without  heing  digested.  In  ordinary  cases  the  stimulus  of  food  in  the 
stomach  provokes  peristalsis,  hut  the  stools  consist  of  mucus  or  other  intestinal  contents.-* 
'EirJ  dia^poly,  hfvtvrtpiti,  iwi  dvfftvrtpiy  Xtuvrtpiti  iviy ivtrat  (Hipp.,  'Aphor./  vii,  76). — 
Intestinorum  leyitas,  qu&  continere  nihU  posson^  et  quidquid  assnmptnm  est  imperf eotnm 
protinus  reddunt  (Cels.,  lih.iv,  cap.  xvi).— Levitas  intestinorum,  Grsdce  Xiuvrtpia,  est  velox 
exitus  eorum  quse  comeduntur  atque  hihontur,  qusB  talia  dejiciuntur  qualia  fuenmt  derorata 
(Stephani,  'Vocah.  med.  expos.,'  1664). 
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spoonful  of  tartaric  acid  in  solution,  and  then  rather  more  than  half  as  much 
bicarbonate  of  soda  also  dissolved  in  water.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  at  once 
set  free,  and  the  limits  of  the  stomach  are  seen.  If  the  greater  curvature 
reach  below  the  umbilicus,  the  stomach  is  either  enlarged  or  displaced. 
This  plan  is  often  useful  in  other  ways,  as  in  determining  the  relation  to 
the  stomach  of  a  tumour  suspected  to  be  the  pylorus.  It  is  safer  than 
pumping  in  gas,  or  than  the  plan  of  introducing  a  N^laton's  bougie  and 
measuring  the  distance  to  which  it  can  be  passed  (p.  197).  But  distension 
of  the  stomach  with  gas  must  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  when 
we  have  reason  to  fear  ulceration  of  its  walls,  for  it  might  easily  cause 
fatal  perforation. 

Even  when  the  symptoms  point  clearly  to  the  existence  of  serious  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach,  there  always  remains  the  question  whether  this 
disease  is  simple  chronic  ulcer  or  cancer.  Between  these  affections  the 
diagnosis  is  often  perfectly  easy.  In  very  young  persons,  malignant  disease 
of  the  stomach  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration.  It  scarcely  ever  occurs 
except  in  the  form  of  a  sarcomatous  growth,  attended  with  ascites,  while  it 
produces  comparatively  slight  gastric  symptoms.  Even  in  older  patients 
there  are  many  points  of  distinction. 

In  cases  of  ulcer,  the  pain  and  sickness  are  much  closer  to  the  time  at 
which  food  is  taken  than  in  those  of  cancer.  Vomiting  of  blood  in  con- 
siderable quantity  is  much  more  apt  to  occur  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
whereas  coffee-ground  vomiting  and  occasional  scanty  hsematemesis  is  much 
more  frequent  in  cases  of  cancer.  The  duration  of  life  differs  greatly ; 
so  that  any  case  in  which  well-marked  symptoms  have  existed  eighteen 
months  or  more  may  generally  be  pronounced  one  of  simple  ulcer  and  not  of 
malignant  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  generally  be  diagnosed  whenever  a  tmnour 
is  discovered  having  the  characteristics  above  described.  Cases  of  simple 
ulcer  affecting  the  pylorus  have,  however,  been  placed  on  record  in  which 
this  part  has  been  so  thickened  and  indurated  that  the  presence  of  a 
scirrhous  mass  has  been  simulated  ;  and  when  an  ulcer  occurs  at  this  part 
of  the  stomach,  it  tends,  when  it  heals,  to  narrow  the  orifice,  and  so  may 
give  rise  to  further  symptoms  resembling  those  of  pyloric  cancer. 

In  considering  the  diagnostic  value  of  pyloric  tumour,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  sometimes  present  when  there  are  no  other  symptoms  of 
gastric  disease.  Sir  Thomas  Wats(m  relates  a  case  in  point.  A  young 
woman  had  a  pulsating  tumour  in  the  epigastriiun  which  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  an  aneurysm,  and  afterwards  a  mass  of  f»ces  in  the  colon. 
She  had  no  sickness  nor  any  gastric  symptom.  The  tumour  proved  to  be 
a  cancerous  growth  in  the  stomach ;  it  lay  in  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  no  tumour 
is  at  any  time  to  be  discovered. 

The  asserted  fact  that  free  hydrochloric  add  is  absent  from  the  fluid 
removed  by  a  siphon  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  been  lately 
much  discussed  in  Qermany,  and  Dr  Van  der  Welden,  of  Strassburg, 
introduced  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tropeeolin  as  a  test  with  this  object.* 

•  See  the  seyentli  nuinber  of  the  'Berliner  klinische  Wochenichrift *  for  1887.  and 
Not.  6  and  7  of  the  Mme  periodical  for  1888.  Also  a  jodicions  paper  on  modem  methods 
of  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  hy  Dr  F.  0.  Shattuck*  of  Boston  (<  Trans.  Assoc. 
Amer.  Phya./  May,  1890). 
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But  aathentic  cases  are  on  record  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  present  in  tk 
contents  of  the  stomach  where  cancer  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  present^ 
and  of  its  absence  in  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  even  in  penooi 
presumably  healthy.  Moreover,  the  tests  employed,  tropseolin,  gentiu- 
violet,  and  Congo-red,  to  distinguish  between  an  organic  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  none  of  them  quite  trustworthy. 

Brinton  says  that  he  has  met  with  one  or  two  cases  in  which  during  tke 
whole  progress  of  the  disease  there  was  nothing  to  justify  a  positive  diagnosk 
The  supervention  of  jaundice  or  ascites  or  enlargement  of  the  liver  wodd 
decide  in  favour  of  the  disease  being  malignant. 

The  diagnosis  from  cirrhosis  will  be  best  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
diseases  of  the  liver. 

Prognosis, — ^The  duration  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  stated  wikk 
precision,  because  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  its  commenoe- 
ment.  But  it  seldom  fails  to  destroy  life  within  a  short  time  from  tk« 
appearance  of  well-marked  sjnoaptoms.  Brinton  estimated  this  period  at 
amounting  on  an  average  to  twelve  and  a  half  months.  Niemeyer  saji 
that  the  disease  generaJly  proves  fatal  in  from  five  to  fifteen  mont^ 
Wilson  Fox  says  that  the  most  rapid  case  he  can  find  recorded  is  one  by 
Valleix,  in  which  death  occurred  in  four  months.  But  at  Grujr's  Hos^ntal 
four  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  was  stated 
at  four  weeks,  five  weeks,  nine  weeks,  and  three  months.  The  longest 
case  mentioned  by  Dr  Fox  was  one  in  which  the  patient  lived  three 
and  a  half  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  distinctive  sjrmptom ;  hot 
he  cites  from  Abercrombie  the  case  of  Napoleon,  who  had  paroxysms  d 
severe  pain  for  nine  years  before  his  death  in  St  Helena.  One  remarkaUe 
case  is  recorded  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  the  patient  had  suffered  for 
seven  years  from  symptoms  of  disease  of  Uie  stomach. 

Treatment, — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  stommch  there 
is  very  little  to  be  said.  The  patient's  strength  must  of  course  be  saved  » 
much  as  possible ;  on  this  account  the  range  of  food  should  not  be  too  stricdj 
limited,  and  he  must  not  be  subjected  to  the  starvation  plan  of  treatmeit 
recommended  for  cases  of  simple  gastric  ulcer.  Alcoholic  stimulants  may  be 
allowed  in  moderation. 

Medicines  are  required  only  for  the  relief  of  particular  symptoms.  Hie 
remedies  available  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  pain,  of  vomiting,  and  of 
hiemorrhage  have  already  been  fully  discussed  (t^.  pp.  167,  173,  178). 

For  the  treatment  of  sarcinous  vomiting.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  reoon- 
mends  common  salt,  creosote,  and  the  sulphites  or  hyposulphites.  The 
last-named  remedies  were  first  suggested  by  Sir  William  Jenner ;  Uie  doee 
is  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  and  they  should  be  taken  soon  after  meals. 

But  the  presence  of  sarcinse  in  Uie  vomited  fluids  is  in  most  cases  an 
indication  that  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  dilatation,  and  <rf  tliu 
condition  there  is  still  something  to  be  said.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  one  of  the  efiects  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  pylorus,  and  that  it  mij 
also  follow  the  cicatrisation  of  a  simple  ulcer  affecting  the  same  region. 
Those  writers  who  admit  that  the  pylorus  is  liable  to  simple  hypertrophy, 
regard  this  as  another  occasional  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Pan- 
lysis  of  the  muscular  coat  limited  to  the  pyloric  portion  is  also  mentioned 
by  Dr  Wilson  Fox,  who  quotes  two  cases  from  Andnd  in  which  the  stomal 
was  greatly  enlarged  without  there  being  any  actual  narrowing  of  the  pyloric 
orifice.     But  in  one  of  these  instances  there  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
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pylorus  I  and  in  the  other  its  walls  were  indurated,  although  the  muscular 
coat  was  atrophied.  And  even  in  cases  of  cancer  affecting  the  pyloric 
orifice,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  after  the  ordinary  symptoms  have  developed 
themselves  and  advanced  to  a  fatal  termination,  it  is  found  on  posi-mortem 
examination  that  the  finger  can  still  be  readily  passed  into  duodeum. 
Evidently,  thqp,  the  outflow  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  arrested, 
without  there  being  an  actual  mechanical  closure  of  the  channel. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  kind  of  chronic  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  ever  occurs  independently  of  obstruction  of  some  kind  at  the 
pyloric  orifice.  Bamberger  says  that  it  may  be  due  to  dragging  down  of 
the  stomach  by  an  omentum  adherent  to  a  hernial  sac. 

Great  success  in  cases  of  chronic  dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been 
attained  by  the  systematic  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  rather  the  stomach- 
siphon.  This  treatment  was  first  proposed  by  Professor  Kussmaul,  of 
Freiburg  (now  of  Strassburg),  in  1868.  A  long  flexible  tube  filled  with 
water  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  every  day.  On  lowering  the  longer  ' 
half,  the  water  flows  out  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  follow  it.  As 
much  of  the  contents  as  will  come  away  readily  should  first  be  withdrawn. 
Some  tepid  water  is  then  to  be  injected  and  afterwards  withdrawn  again, 
and  the  process  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  until  what  returns  is 
almost  clear.  Weak  solutions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  permanganate  of 
potass,  or  even  of  creosote^  may  afterwards  be  injected.  Br  Schliep  intro- 
duced the  practice  into  England  in  1872  (Clinical  Society's  'Transactions,' 
voL  vi,  p.  41).  It  has  now  been  tried  in  numerous  cases,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  with  decided  success.  The  first  introduction  of  the 
tube  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  patient ;  but  before  long  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  and  he  is  even  glad  to  pass  it  himself,  so  great  is  the  relief 
which  he  experiences  from  its  use.  The  vomiting  often  ceases  entirely ; 
there  is  usually  great  diminution  of  pain ;  the  appetite  improves  consider- 
ably ;  the  patient  becomes  more  cheerful ;  he  regains  much  of  the  flesh  and 
strength  that  he  had  lost,  and  he  is  no  longer  troubled  with  constipation. 

Such  striking  results  are  not,  however,  to  be  looked  for  in  those  cases  in 
which  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  pylorus. 
In  recent  years  surgeons  have  ventured  to  open  the  abdomen  and  excise 
a  cancerous  pylorus.  The  possibility  of  the  operation  was  proved  by 
Heidenhain  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  gastric  and  pyloric 
secretion  in  dogs.  It  was  first  practised  on  a  human  being  by  Billroth,  and 
was  not  followed  by  immediate  death.  Mr  Maylard  performed  excision  of 
the  pylorus  on  a  patient  of  Br  Ck>ats  at  Glasgow  (<  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  July 
24th,  1886),  and  Sir  Wm.  Stokes  in  1890  (ibid,,  i,  997). 

Other  surgeons,  following  Prof.  Loreta  (1882),  of  Milan,  have  opened 
the  stomach  and  forcibly  dilated  the  pylorus  with  the  fingers,  and  others 
have  avoided  the  obstruction  by  making  a  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum. 

Such  cases  of  excision  or  of  dilatation  of  the  pylorus,  and  of  '^  short- 
circuiting  "  by  gastro-jejunal  union  are  still  rare. 

Pylorectomy  has  been  periormed  by  P6an  in  Paris,  by  Billroth  in  Vienna, 
and  by  Senn  in  America,  and  more  recently  in  this  country  also.  Loreta's 
operation  has  been  in  some  cases  unexpectedly  successful  Gkstro-entero- 
stomy  has  been  followed  by  partial  success  in  a  few  cases  in  (rermany.  Mr. 
Golding-Bird  published  a  case  of  "  jejunostomy  "  for  pyloric  cancer  in  the 
*  Clinical  Transactions '  for  1886  (vol.  xix,  p.  70). 
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Gastric  indurcUion, — Another  organic  disease  o£  the  stomach  is  Mxe 
which  its  walls  are  uniformly  thickened,  without  the  development  <^ 
morbid  growth,  its  cavity  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduced  in 
This  affection  is  spoken  of  by  systematic  writers  as  "  fibroid  induratioa 
"  cirrhosis  "  of  the  stomach.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  it  is  occniriooally 
the  starting-point  of  a  general  chronic  peritonitis.  The  coatf  of  the  orgit 
may  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  only  capaUe  of 
containing  four  or  &Ye  ounces  of  fluid. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  exceedingly  obscure.  A  tumour  may  1>e 
discoverable,  and  this  may  be  more  or  less  resonant  on  percussion.  ProbaMjr 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  cases  of  this  kind  from  those  o£ 
diffused  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

This  fibroid  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  has  probably  its  first 
stage  in  the  thick,  pigmented,  almost  warty  condition  (6UU  mamdomU}  of 
chronic  gastritis.  It  chiefly  affects  the  pyloric  region,  and  occasionally  Uxwob 
what  may  be  termed  a  non-malignant  fibrous  tmnour  of  the  pylorus.  Some- 
times, however,  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  stomach,  which,  to  use  I>r 
Bristowe's  words,  "  retains  its  form  like  an  india-rubber  bottle." 


Gastric  concretions. — Brief  mention  must  be  made  of  certain  rare 
in  which  immense  masses  of  hair  and  string,  matted  together  and  moiulded 
to  the  shape  of  the  stomach,  have  been  found  in  its  cavity,  and  in  thai 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  Sir  William  Gull  brought  a  case  a£ 
this  kind  before  the  notice  of  the  Clinical  Society  in  1871,  and  uiath«r 
was  related  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  by  Mr  Pollock.  In 
the  former  case  the  mass,  when  dried,  weighed  five  and  three  quarter 
ounces ;  it  was  composed  of  string,  thread,  cotton,  wool,  and  hair  of  three 
colours,  that  of  the  patient  herself  (a  woman  aged  thirty-two)  and  <rf  her 
children.  She  had  never  been  noticed  to  eat  hair ;  but  the  person  £r(»a 
whom  Mr  Pollock's  specimen  was  taken,  and  who  was  a  delicate  girl  aged 
eighteen,  had  been  observed  to  put  hairs  into  her  mouth  when  only  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  In  that  case  a  projecting  tumour^  the  suse  of  a  large 
orange,  was  felt  in  the  epig^tric  region  during  life ;  it  was  aj^Murently  aoKd 
and  dightly  moveable.  A  tiunour  was  also  felt  in  a  third  case,  referred  to 
by  Sir  William  Gull.  It  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  thirty,  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  indulged  in  the  habit  of  eating  her  hair,  and  who  had  Buffered 
all  the  time  from  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  had  worked  as  a  servant  until  six 
years  before  her  death.     In  that  case  the  mass  weighed  thirty  ounces. 

None  of  these  patients  were  of  unsound  mind ;  in  lunatics  a  similar  eon- 
dition  is  not  infrequent.  A  fatal  termination  a^^pears  generally  to  occur  sooner 
or  later  from  perforation  of  the  stomach,  with  consequent  acute  periUmitis. 

In  a  case  of  ihe  kind,  Mr  Knowsley  Thornton  removed  from  the 
stomach  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  by  abdominal  section  a  mass  of  hair  weighing 
two  pounds,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  He  refers  to  a  similar 
ease  successfully  operated  on  by  Dr  Schonbom,  of  Konigsbeig,  and  quotes 
several  instances  only  discovered  after  death.  In  one  of  these  the  mass  of 
hair  when  removed  £rom  the  stomach  was  found  to  weigh  four  pounds  and 
seven  ounces. 
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INTESTINES 

**  "WTien  my  Lord  went  to  Bed,  befell  very  sick  of  the  [bloody  Flux],  which  canied  him 
to  go  to  Stool  from  time  to  time  all  that  Night,  insomuch  that  from  that  time  till  Morning 
lie  had  fifty  Stools ;  and  the  Matter  that  he  voided  was  very  black,  which  the  Pbvsicians 
call'd  aduHine,  whose  Opinions  were  that  he  had  not  above  four  or  five  Days  to  live." — 

Caybhbish  :  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

Couc — Onsd — Comes — Diagnosis — Prognosis  and  treatment — Lead-colic — 
History  of  its  recognition — Modes  of  infection — Diagnostic  characters — The 
**  blue  line  " — Pathology  and  treatment — Other  effects  of  lead. 

Ck)NSTiPATiON — Origin — Effects — Treatment — Clinical  vaHeties. 

I>IARRH(£A — Acute  omd  epidemic  form — Chronic  form — Tubercular  enteritis — 
Diarrhoea  from  lardacems  wnd  malignant  disease — Symptoms — Treatment. 

Typhlitis — Relation  of  inflammation  of  the  coecum  to  perityphlitis  and  disease 
of  the  appendix — Origin  and  course — Diagnosis — Treatment. 

Dyskntery — Anatomy — Catarrhal  and  diphiheritic  forms — Sporadic  and 
epidemic  dysentery — Etiology — Symptoms,  diagnosis,  course,  and  event — 
Prophylaxis — Treatment  of  acute  and  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Acute  catarrhal  colitis — Ulcerative  colitis — Intestinal  casts. 

That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  lies  below  the  stomach  is  liable, 
like  almost  all  other  organs  of  the  body,  both  to  disorders  of  function  and 
to  diseases  of  structure.     As  usual,  we  will  begin  with  the  former. 

Colic* — Of  this  malady  the  main  symptom  is  pain,  of  a  twisting  or 
dragging  or  wringing  character,  generally  referred  to  the  umbilicus  or  to 
some  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  comes  on  in  paroxysms 
which  are  often  of  extreme  severity ;  but  during  the  intervals  the  patient 
may  be  perfectly  easy,  and  there  is  frequently  no  tenderness  on  pressure. 
The  patient  rolls  about  in  the  hope  of  finding  relief,  or  lies  on  his  stomach 
with  his  hands  clasped  together  beneath  him,  or  leans  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  across  the  back  of  a  chair.  In  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever, pressure  increases  the  pain,  especially  when  parts  of  the  intestines  are 
distended  with  gas. 

An  attack  of  colic  is  often  attended  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Writers 
say  that  the  skin  is  cool,  and  that  the  pulse  is  often  slower  than  natural ; 
but  in  a  case  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  one 
night,  the  fact  that  the  temperature  was  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than 
normal  led  to  some  doubt  as  to  its  real  nature;  yet  next  morning  the 
patient  was  well,  and  a  review  of  the  symptoms  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
attack  had  been  one  of  colic.  In  another  case  of  colic,  which  the  writer 
watched  for  some  hours  with  not  a  little  uneasiness,  the  skin  was  covered 
with   a  profuse  cold  sweat,  and  the  pulse  was  much   quickened.     The 

•  iS^mofl^ffM.— Pamio  colic*— Golom  (Pliny)— Enteralgia— The  gripee.— JV.  La  colique. 
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expression  was  anxious,  but  there  was  not  the  peculiar  sunken  look  ci  tk 
features  which  belongs  to  the  more  dangerous  forms  of  abdominal  diaeaae. 

The  immediate  cause  of  colic  appears  to  be  a  spasmodic  contractioo  d 
some  part  of  the  large  (or  perhaps  of  the  small)  intestine.  Associated  wixk 
this  there  may  be  an  acciunulation  of  gas  in  adjacent  parts  of  the  bowel ; 
and  the  attacks  of  spasm  are  then  attended  with  rumbling  noises,  ''bor- 
borygmi,"  which  are  audible  to  the  patient  and  those  about  him.  In  ra^ 
cases  there  may  be  partial  distension  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  in  most  cases  of 
colic  it  is  hollow,  the  walls  are  hard,  and  the  muscles  feel  drawn  up  into 
knots. 

A  cause  of  colic  which  must  never  be  forgotten  is  plumbism ;  this  fom 
will  be  described  separately. 

In  most  other  cases  colic  is  due  to  the  presence  of  indigestible  fooi 
Eating  unripe  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  colic  It  abe 
may  follow  the  ingestion  of  meat,  sausages,  or  game  that  is  tainted  or  too 
"  high."  Ices  may  produce  the  same  effect^  or  mushrooms  or  hard  potatoes 
or  turnips.  Even  if  the  food  is  wholesome  and  properly  cooked  it  maj 
excite  colic  by  being  swallowed  too  quickly  without  due  masticatdoo  aad 
insalivation.  Most  purgative  medicines  give  rise  to  intestinal  pains,  wlii^ 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  colic. 

Under  some  of  these  conditions  the  complaint  is  associated  with  diir 
rhcea,  or  the  patient's  sufferings  may  go  on  increasing  in  severity  uittO 
one  or  more  loose  evacuations  are  passed,  with  more  or  less  lasting  rehei 
But  in  the  more  typical  cases  of  colic  constipation  is  a  prominent  sympCoB, 
the  attack  has  no  tendency  to  terminate  of  its  own  accord  by  the  bowds 
acting,  and  the  administration  of  medicine  is  necessary.  The  excitiBg 
cause  is  generally  the  presence  of  hard  scybalous  masses  in  some  part  of 
the  large  intestine ;  and  they  can  often  be  plainly  felt  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  paragraph  it  is  evident 
that  colic  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  neuralgia.  It  is  local  affection  of 
the  muscles — a  kind  of  intestinal  cramp. 

The  diagnosis  of  colic  is  often  easy,  but  always  needs  caution.  For 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  inflammation  to  which  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  liable  may  for  the  first  few  hours  present  very  similar  syn- 
ptoms,  and  a  mistake  may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  CertuB 
writers,  indeed,  define  colic  as  a  painful  affection,  dependent  on  spasm  of 
the  bowels,  and  regard  it  as  present  in  cases  of  strangulation  of  the  bowds, 
though  only  as  a  minor  feature  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  more  convenieot 
to  limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  those  instances  in  which  the  pain  is,  so  fsr 
as  our  knowledge  carries  us,  the  substantive  complaint — as  we  do  with  sncli 
terms  as  epilepsy,  neuralgia  or  dyspepsia.  The  rule  must  then  be  that  no 
case  should  be  set  down  as  one  of  colic,  and  treated  so,  unless  its  charmcten 
conclusively  prove  that  no  organic  disease  is  present.  The  most  importast 
of  these  characters  are  a  retracted,  hard,  knotted  state  of  the  abdomen,  tke 
fact  that  pressure  relieves  the  pain,  and  the  absence  of  pyrexia  and  other 
indications  of  general  disturbance.  Sometimes  important  light  is  thrown 
on  a  case  by  the  statement  that  the  patient  has  had  former  attacks  of  the 
same  kind,  which  have  passed  off  in  a  few  hours ;  or  that  he  has  not  loo^ 
before  eaten  something  which  he  knows  by  previous  experience  may  cause 
severe  griping  pain. 

Colic  has  also  to  be  distinguished  from  other  functional  disorders.     One 
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is  a  form  of  gastric  pain  with  distended  stomach  which  has  already  been 
deKiibed  (p.  168).  The  epigastrium  is  prominent  in  both  affections,  but 
tbej  cui  generally  be  discriminated  by  gentle  percussion ;  the  note  being 
(as  Dr  Wilson  Fox  observes)  less  prolonged  and  higher  pitched  over  the 
ookm  than  over  the  stomach.  Moreover,  the  pain  has  seldom  exactly  the 
same  position  in  colic  and  in  gastrodynia ;  in  the  former  it  often  extends 
into  the  right  hypochondrium  or  downwards  into  the  left  iliac  fossa  in  the 
direction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  absent  from 
these  regions  of  the  abdomen.  In  doubtful  cases  inflation  of  the  stomach 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  as  described  above  (p.  199)  would  decide  the 
question. 

The  so-called  "  biliary  colic  "  and  "  renal  colic  "  have  also  to  be  dis- 
tii^aished  from  true  intestinal  colic. 

TretUmenL — An  attack  of  colic  always  terminates  in  the  recovery  of  the 
patient^  and  that  within  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two  at  the  outside.  It 
is  therefore  not  of  the  greatest  importance  to  adopt  active  treatment, 
particularly  at  first.  And  since  some  of  the  drugs  by  which  this  complaint 
▼odd  be  shortened  are  precisely  those  which  would  do  the  greatest  possible 
hann  if  the  disease  should  be  obstruction  of  the  bowels  or  peritonitis,  one 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  interfering  in  any  doubtful  case. 

Colic,  in  fact,  is  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  which  Dr  Wilks  used  to 

lay  down,  that  whenever  a  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  so  severe  as  to  cause  the 

pa^kient  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  this  ipso  facto  proves  that  the  adminis- 

tiation  of  a  purgative  is  unjustifiable.     The  rule  itself  is  of  great  value,  and 

ehoold  be  kept  constantly  before  one's  mind ;  but  there  are  a  few  cases  in 

which  it  ought  to  be  infringed.     The  patient  may  clearly  owe  his  attack  to 

something  which  he  has  eaten,  and  which  has  disagreed  with  him ;  he  may 

have  suffered  in  the  same  way  before,  and  have  quickly  got  well  after 

taking  a  purgative ;  his  abdomen  may  be  retracted  and  hard,  the  pain  may 

he  rddeved  by  pressure,  and  it  may  be  entirely  paroxysmal,  with  complete 

intermissions.     Under  such  circumstances  one  is  fully  justified  in  giving 

him  at  once  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  with  twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  tincture 

of  opium,  and  in  directing  that  half  as  much  should  be  taken  again  at  the 

end  of  three  hours  if  the  bowels  should  not  have  acted  in  the  meantime. 

Enemata  of  turpentine  or  assafostida  may  be  prescribed  if  there  should  be 

aeeomolation  of  gas  in  the  intestine.     The  abdomen  may  be  rubbed  with  a 

itimnhting  embrocation,  or  an  india-rubber  bottle  filled  with  hot  water  may 

he  kid  across  it,  or  a  hot  bran  poultice.     A  hot  hip-bath  sometimes  gives 

peat  relief. 

Lead-colic. — Of  all  the  causes  of  colic  the  most  remarkable  is  absorp- 
twn  of  lead  into  the  blood. 

Long  before  this  fact  was  ascertained  the  complaint  itself  was  well  known 
u  oi  endemic  occurrence  in  certain  parts  of  England  and  of  the  Continent. 
Thus  it  prevailed  in  Poitou,  and  was  hence  called  Colica  pidonum;  in 
Devonshire,  so  that  within  the  five  years  ending  in  1767  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital ;  and  in 
^e  West  Indies,  where  it  received  the  appropriate  name  of  the  "  dry  belly- 
ache.'' In  each  instance  it  was  formerly  attributed  to  some  local  beverage  ; 
in  Poitou  to  wine  ;  in  Devonshire  to  cider ;  in  the  West  Indies  to  rum.  In 
&e  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Huxham  endeavoured  to  refer  it 
iBore  definitely  to  the  "  tartar  "  contained  in  all  of  these  drinks. 
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The  discovery  that  this  form  of  colic  is  due  to  the  action  of  lead 
first  made   by   Sir  George  Baker,  whose   paper  on  the  subject^  read    at 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1767,  is  still  quoted  as  a  masterpiece    ol 
inductive  logic.    He  showed  first  that  in  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucesto-, 
and  Worcester  persons  who  drank  cider  did  not  suffer  from  colic;  and 
next  that  Devonshire  cider  contained  lead,  from  which  Hereford  cider  was 
free.     Next  he  traced  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  the  former  to  the  facts 
that  lead  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cider-presses,  and  that  leaden 
weights  were  sometimes  put  into  the  casks  to  prevent  its  turning  sour. 
Not  long  afterwards  it  was  shown  that  preparations  of  lead  were  added  to 
the  wines  made  in  Poitou  with  the  same  object  of  neutralising  acidity,  and 
that  in  the  West  Indies  the  stills  in  which  rum  was  made  had  leaden  worms. 
An  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  was  the  circumstance  that  both 
in  Poitou  and  in  Devonshire  a  peculiar  form  of  paralysis  affecting  the  upper 
limbs  was  commonly  associated  with  the  colic,  and  this  also  was  traced  to 
the  poison  ;  it  was  described  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (p.  519). 

The  recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  complaint  soon  led  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  endemic  lead-colic  from  drinking  cider,  wine,  or  spirits.  But  aa  a 
sporadic  affection  it  is  still  often  met  with. 

As  might  be  supposed,  those  who  work  in  the  manufacture  of  white-lead 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  colic.  This  is  believed  to  be  mainly  doe  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  plumbic  carbonate  as  a  powder  throughout  the  woric- 
shops,  so  that,  besides  being  inhaled  in  respiration,  it  collects  upon  die 
hands  and  is  carried  into  the  mouth  with  the  food.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
lead  is  ever  absorbed  directly  through  the  skin. 

Painters  and  plumbers  often  suffer  from  the  disease.  It  is  sometunee 
observed  also  in  glassmakers,  enamellers,  shot-makers,  printers  and  type- 
founders,  but  not  so  commonly  as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  In  all  these 
occupations  it  is  said  to  occur  more  seldom  than  formerly ;  and  if  the  men 
were  but  sufficiently  careful,  it  is  probable  that  only  those  employed  in 
making  white-lead,  or  sugar  of  lead,  would  be  attacked  with  lead-colic. 

Lead-poisoning  has  been  sometimes  known  to  arise  from  the  use  of  snuff 
with  which  the  red  oxide,  or  the  yellow  chromate,  had  been  mixed,  or  which 
had  been  fastened  up  in  lead-foil. 

As  an  example  of  the  production  of  colic  by  lead  contained  in  food  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  quotes  the  case  of  the  troops  at  a  station  in  Ceylon  in  1832. 
More  than  seven  tenths  of  those  who  made  up  the  force  were  attacked,  and 
the  cause  was  found  to  be  the  presence  of  lead  in  some  coarse  sugar  which 
had  been  distributed  among  the  soldiers  from  one  particular  estate. 

A  more  widely  spread  cause  of  plumbism  is  the  impregnation  of 
drinking-water  with  the  poison,  and  this  source  of  the  disease  is  the  more 
important  because  it  is  so  liable  to  be  overlooked.  A  well-known  instance 
is  that  of  the  family  of  King  Louis  Philippe  when  living  in  exile  at  Glare- 
mont :  several  persons  were  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The  amount  of 
lead  in  the  water  which  they  drank  was  seven  tenths  of  a  grain  per  g^on. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  water  containing  carbonic  acid  and  certain  salts 
of  lime  has  less  action  on  metallic  lead  than  water  which  contains  such 
ingredients  only  in  minute  proportions  or  from  which  they  are  altogether 
absent.  Thus  the  distilled  water  sometimes  used  for  drinking  purposes  on 
board  ship  is  particularly  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  the  m^tal ;  and  even 
zinc  vessels  may  contain  enough  lead  to  make  distilled  water  which  has 
stood  in  them  injurious  to  health.    It  must  be  added,  however,  that  tlw 
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oase  of  coUc  occurring  on  board  ship,  especially  in  the  French  navy,  has 
been  a  matter  of  mach  discussion  ;  certain  writers  are  still  of  opinion  that 
it  may  be  due  to  some  climatic  condition  or  unknown  dietetic  cause. 

All  inquiry  held  at  Sheffield  in  1889  showed  that  the  water  supplied 
to  the  town  was  capable  (owing  to  a  very  slight  acid  reaction,  and  the 
tboence  of  ourbonates)  of  dissolving  lead  out  of  the  pipes  and  taps  through 
which  it  flowed ;  and  numerous  cases  of  colic,  constipation,  anaemia,  and 
wristdrop  were  observed  in  persons  who  showed  by  the  characteristic  blue 
line  on  Uie  gums  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  poisoning  by  lead. 

There  are  marked  individual  differences  in  susceptibility  to  the  influence 
of  ]ead.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  persons  in  whom  the  colic  was 
erased  by  their  sleeping  for  a  night  or  two  in  a  freshly  painted  room ;  and 
he  contrasts  with  such  cases  that  of  a  painter,  whose  first  attack  occurred 
when  he  had  followed  his  occupation  for  nineteen  years. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
lead  into  the  body  causes  colic.  The  metal  is  deposited  in  the  tissues ;  but, 
according  to  the  analyses  of  Dr  Greorge  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  less 
of  it  in  the  intestines  than  in  several  of  the  other  organs.  In  the  case  of 
a  woman  under  the  writer's  care,  who  died  from  plumbic  eclampsia,  Dr 
Sterenson  discovered  3*5  grains  of  lead  in  the  liver,  which  weighed  45  oz. ; 
'465  grain  in  the  spleen,  weighing  4  oz. ;  '246  grain  in  a  deeply  pigmented 
part  of  l^e  colon,  weighing  6  oz. ;  '054  grain  in  the  hearty  weighing  10  oz. ; 
and  none  at  all  in  8  oz.  of  cerebral  matter. 

Diagnosis, — Ordinary  colic  and  the  affection  caused  by  lead  do  not  differ 

in  their  symptoms.     There  is,  however,  this  peculiarity :  that  whereas  mild 

cases  of  the  former  scarcely  ever  occur,  at  least  so  as  to  come  under  medical 

observation,  there  are  not  a  few  instances  of  the  latter  in  which  the  pain  is 

d  trifling  severity  and  the  abdomen  soft  and  supple.     Thus  the  patient 

may  continue  to  suffer  from  the  complaint  for  a  considerable  period,  and  yet 

gp  on  with  his  work,  absorbing  all  the  time  more  and  more  of  the  poison. 

What  alone  enables  one  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  real  nature  of 

mch  cases  is  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  body  is  revealed 

V  &  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  gums.     This  was  noticed  by  Dr  Burton 

of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  1840,  and  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 

"\)hxe  line."     The  name  however,  is  unfortunate,  and  has  no  doubt  often 

led  to  mistakes ;  for  under  conditions  of  irritation  the  margin  of  the  gums 

is  very  apt  to  present  a  purplish  border,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

presence  of  lead.     The  line  which  is  really  characteristic  presents  peculiarities 

which  were  accurately  noticed  by  Sir  William  Gull.     It  consists  at  first  of  a 

wngje  row  of  black  dots,  corresponding  with  the  vascular  papillae  of  the 

Donnal  mucous  membrane.     It  is  in  the  tissue  of  the  gums,  not  between  them 

ttd  the  teeth ;  and  when  complete  it  has  a  wavy  course,  easily  detected  by  a 

lens  if  not  by  the  naked  eye.     Mr  Tomes  several  years  ago  proved  that  it 

^u  caused  by  a  chemical  action  between  the  lead  and  the  "  tartar,"  or  deposit 

<Mf  calcareous  salts  from  the  saliva  which  forms  upon  the  teeth.     At  the  same 

^  he  pointed  out  that  in  all  probability  the  constituents  of  the  tartar 

itself  are  not  concerned  in  its  production,  but  rather  animal  matters  which 

^  penetrated  into  the  pores  of  the  tartar,  and  of  which  the  decomposition 

^  iiee  sulphuretted   hydrogen.     He  showed  that  where  there  is  a  gap 

between  the  teeth,  so  that  tartar  is   absent,  no  "  blue  line "  is   formed. 

^her  evidence  of  the  same  fact  is  afforded  by  cases  (of  which  more  than 

<^6  were  noticed  by  the  author)  in  which  persons  who  kept  the  teeth 
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very  clean  have  failed  to  present  the  line,  although  they  were  indnbitablj 
affected  by  lead.  In  many  cases  the  line  is  exceedingly  partial.  There 
may  be  only  two  or  three  black  dots  on  one  or  more  of  the  processes  of  gum 
projecting  up  between  the  teeth  ;  and  a  lens  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
their  true  nature  to  be  determined.  The  lead,  with  which  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  combines,  probably  comes  directly  from  the  circulating  blood, 
whence  it  is  precipitated  in  an  insoluble  form.  Thus  only  can  we  account 
for  the  way  the  dots  correspond  with  the  vascular  papillae  of  the  gum. 

The  author  had  one  opportunity  of  examining  microscopically  the  gmn 
of  a  person  who  had  died  while  affected  by  lead-poisoning ;  and  he  fonzid 
that  the  colour  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  minute  granidea. 
Some  of  these  were  aggregated  together  within  small  blood-vessels,  the 
ramifications  of  which  were  mapped  out  by  their  presence ;  others  were 
arranged  in  double  lines  which  probably  correspond  with  the  exterior  of 
other  vessels.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  "  blue  line  "  is  really  due  to  an  eaxreikm 
of  lead  from  the  blood  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  undoubted  fact  that  when 
iodide  of  potassium  is  given  to  a  patient  suffering  from  the  poisonous  action 
of  lead,  but  in  whom  the  line  happens  to  be  ill  developed  or  absent,  the 
appearance  in  question  often  becomes  well  marked  within  a  few  days,  just 
as  the  lead  can  then  be  found  in  the  urine,  although  none  was  being  excreted 
previously.  We  have  had  several  instances  in  which  a  blue  line  has  thus 
been  brought  out  by  iodide  of  potassium  while  the  patient  was  an  in-patient 
in  the  hospital  for  symptoms  due  to  lead-poisoning ;  and  the  late  Dr  Frank 
Smith,  of  Sheffield,  long  ago  made  the  same  observation.* 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  other  metals,  such  as  copper  or 
bismuth,  might  be  capable  of  producing  similar  appearances,  f  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case ;  and,  as  regards  copper,  Dr  Clapton 
has  shown  that  what  it  really  causes  is  a  bluish-green  line  on  the  teeth 
themselves. 

When  the  salts  of  lead  are  given  medicinally  in  considerable  doses  the 
line  often  makes  its  appearance  very  quickly.  Dr  Burton  met  with  instances 
in  which  it  was  developed  within  two  days— one  within  twenty-foiu:  hours — 
the  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  taken  by  each  patient  having  then  been  only 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-foiu:  grains.  When  the  blood  is  richly  impr^nated 
with  lead,  and  when  the  teeth  are  so  neglected  that  plenty  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  provided,  the  line  may  go  far  beyond  what  has  just  been 
described.  The  spaces  between  the  dota  may  be  filled  up  by  a  uniform  black 
discoloration,  which  spreads  over  the  gum  for  some  distance  from  the  teeth 
The  insides  of  the  lips  may  also  present  a  similar  staining ;  in  one  patient 
at  Gu/s  Hospital  this  was  half  an  inch  broad. 

Morbid  anatomy, — At  the  present  day  lead-colic  is  seldom  or  never  fatal, 
at  least  in  England ;  but  formerly  patients  seem  not  unfrequently  to  have 

*  These  yiews  appear  to  afford  an  explanation  of  a  circmnstanoe,  noticed  by  Mr  Tomei, 
which  has  given  rise  to  some  doubt  in  r^^ard  to  the  clinical  value  of  the  "  blue  line  "  m  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  lead.  This  is  the  fact  that  such  a  line  has  sometiines  been 
observed  in  persons  who  have  not  been  known  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  poisoii« 
and  who  show  none  of  its  symptoms.  Evidently,  if  the  black  g^nules  consist  of  predpi- 
tated  sulphuret  of  lead,  the  introduction  of  the  smaUest  quantities  of  the  metal  into  the 
blood  from  time  to  time  might  ultimately  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  blue  line.  And  there 
is  no  one  to  whose  body  such  minute  proportions  of  lead  might  not  have  access. 

t  Dr  Bristowe  still  believes  that  bismuth,  and  perhaps  other  metals,  may  sometiinet 
mroduoe  a  line  on  the  gums  resembling  that  caused  by  lead.  But  this  seems  very  donbtfoL 
His  account  of  the  appearance  which  he  had  observed  in  one  or  two  instances  is  that  the 
line  was  "  bluish-red,"  *'  wider  and  redder  "  than  the  lead  line. 
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died  of  it  In  such  cases,  and  in  those  in  which  during  an  attack  death 
oecnrs  from  some  other  cause,  the  alimentary  canal  is  generally  said  to 
present  no  morbid  change  of  importance.  Several  posi-moriem  examinations 
were  made  by  Andral  and  by  M^rat  (*  Trait6  de  la  Colique  m^tallique,  vul- 
gairement  colique  de  Poitou,'  1810).  The  former  foimd  the  intestines  free 
from  inflammation,  and  neither  dilated  nor  contracted ;  the  latter,  however, 
observed  the  colon  to  be  contracted,  and  he  also  noticed  the  same  thing  in 
rabbits  poisoned  by  lead.  It  is  true  that  contraction  of  the  large  intestine 
is  not  very  uncommon  in  persons  who  have  died  from  various  causes, 
but  if  constantly  found  in  cases  of  plumbism  it  would  be  significant. 

Some  time  ago  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made   upon  a  patient 
of  Dr  Moxon's  who  had  died  of  heart  disease,  but  who  was  a  painter  and 
bad  a  well-marked  blue  line.     Several  years  before  he  had  had  colic,  and 
^rdy  before  his  death  he  complained  greatly  of  pain  about  the  splenic 
flexure  of  t^e  colon.     At  this  pai*t  of  the  bowel,  and  also  in  the  transverse 
e(don,  there  were  scattered  several  slate-coloured  patches,  which,  although 
not  indurated,  looked  puckered,  and  which,  if  they  were  not  actual  cicatrices, 
most  have  resulted  from  extravasations  of  blood  at  some  former  period.     Dr 
Bristowe  showed,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Pathological  Society,  the 
mncous  membrane  from  the  colon  of  a  painter,  who  had  died  in  St  Thomas's 
Hospital  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  colic ;  the  intestines  were  enormously 
dilated,  and  some  parts  were  black  from  haemorrhage  into  the  mucous  and 
sabmocous  tissues.     Intestinal  haemorrhage,  however,  is  not  a  symptom  of 
lead-colic,  so  that  possibly  the  remarkable  appearance  noticed  in  these  two 
eases  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence  with  the  patient's  exposure  to  lead. 
Prophylaxis. — ^The  directions  given  to  workmen  whose  occupations  bring 
tb«n  into  contact  with  lead  are  chiefly  that  they  should  pay  great  attention 
to  personal  cleanliness,  that  they  should  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
poison  from  entering  their  air-passages,  and  above  all  that  they  should  not 
swallow  any  particles  with  their  food.     They  should  have  an  outer  suit  of 
linen  clothing,  worn  only  while  they  are  at  work,  and  washed  at  least  once 
a  weeL    They  should  never  take  their  meals  in  the  workroom.     When 
tbere  is  much  dust,  masks  or  respirators  would  probably  be  useful,  but  the 
men  can  seldom  be  induced  to  wear  them.     Many  years  ago  Liebig  recom- 
mended the  habitual  use  of  "  sulphuric  acid  lemonade  " — a  liquid  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sweetened  by  sugar,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  render  any  compounds  of  lead  that  might  enter  the  stomach 
innocuous,  by  converting  them  into  an  insoluble  sulphate ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  stated  that  in  some  works  at  Birmingham  the  addition  of  the  acid 
in  question  to  the  treacle  beer  which  the  men  drank  caused  the  disappear- 
ance of  colic.     It  had  before  prevailed  to  a  distressing  extent ;  afterwards 
Bot  a  single  case  occurred  for  fifteen  months. 

In  the  case  of  the  water  supplied  to  Sheffield,  referred  to  above,  it  was 
belieyed,  after  consultation  with  chemists  and  engineers,  that  the  most  easy, 
bannless,  and  effectual  remedy  was  to  add  chalk  to  the  water  in  the  great 
^dams"  or  reservoirs  on  the  surrounding  moors  from  which  the  town  is 
applied. 

Treatment. — Colic  arising  from  lead  must  be  treated  immediately  in  the 
Kune  way  as  any  Qther  form  of  the  complaint.  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
nderable  difficulty  in  bringing  about  an  action  of  the  bowels,  so  that  two  or 
three  successive  doses  of  castor  oil  with  laudanum  may  be  required,  and  it  may 
even  be  necessary  to  add  one  or  two  drops  of  croton  oil ;  but  when  once  a 
VOL.   II.  14 
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free  evacuation  has  occurred  all  the  symptoms  generally  dissappear.  The 
patient  should,  however,  take  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  Bah 
possesses  the  power  of  eliminating  from  the  body  the  lead  which  had  heen 
deposited  in  the  tissues,  forming  with  it  a  soluble  compound,  which  is  ab- 
sorbed again  into  the  blood  and  then  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  This  was 
long  ago  established  by  the  observations  of  Nicholson  and  Parkes.  In  a 
marked  case  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  urine  had  contained  no  lead  before  the 
patient  began  to  take  the  iodide,  whereas  the  presence  of  the  metal  was 
afterwards  detected  without  difficulty.  Probably  it  is  because  the  lead  is 
apt  to  remain  in  the  body  all  through  an  attack  of  colic,  that  the  com- 
plaint sometimes  relapses  after  it  has  been  cured,  without  such  a  course  of 
depuration. 

Other  effiscts  of  plumbism  beside  colic  are  a  peculiar  form  of  ats^phic 
palsy  chiefly  affecting  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  atrophy  of  the  cerehral 
cortex,  epilepsy  or  epileptiform  convulsions,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
mania,  anaemia,  myalgia,  menorrhagia,  abortion,  chronic  atrophic  nephritis, 
and  saturnine  gout.  Some  of  these  have  been  already  described  (voL  i, 
pp.  519,  845),  and  the  rest  will  be  noticed  in  their  place  in  chapters  on 
Bright's  disease  and  on  gout. 

Constipation.* — This  is  the  most  frequent  disorder  of  the  bowels.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  most  fevers,  of  cerebral  disease, 
of  dyspepsia,  and  of  colic ;  it  is  frequent  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  effects  of  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Bat 
constipation  is  still  more  often  met  wiUi  as  a  primary  complaint. 

Pathology, — ^There  are  great  differences  in  the  frequency  with  which 
healthy  persons  go  to  stool.  In  some  an  action  of  the  bowels  occurs  only 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  and  yet  they  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
This  is  not  a  condition  which  calls  for,  or  would  justify,  any  medical  inter- 
ference. But  in  children  and  young  persons  the  fseces  are  often  retained 
for  several  days  at  a  time,  merely  because  they  are  careless,  or  unwilling  to 
face  the  outside  air,  or  too  modest  to  be  seen  going  to  a  water-closet.  Thus 
the  periodicity,  which  is  so  important  an  element  in  most  of  the  bodily 
functions,  is  lost. 

Apart  from  such  cases  as  those  last  mentioned,  in  which  at  first  the  will 
is  alone  concerned,  the  exciting  cause  of  constipation  is  either  that  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  bowel  is  too  slow  or  deficient  in  force,  or  that  the  fnces 
are  too  dry  and  hard,  so  that  they  do  not  readily  pass  down  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  other  words,  there  is  either  paresis  of  the  muscular  coat  oi  the 
intestines,  or  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  succus  entericus.  Both  functions 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  intestinal  nerves ;  and  some  writers  have  sop- 
posed  a  "  sluggish  state  of  the  nervous  system"  as  the  prime  cause  of  con- 
stipation, arguing  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  tendency  to  the 
complaint  is  often  inherited. 

Of  the  more  immediate  causes  may  be  mentioned  excessive  abstemionsness 
in  eating,  and  habitual  restriction  to  a  diet  which  is  too  exclusively  animal. 
Sedentary  habits  also  help  in  preventing  the  bowels  from  acting  ^t>p6rly. 

When  there  is  mechanical  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  intestinal 

contents,  mere  constipation  is  merged  in  a  more  serious  condition — that  of 

obstruction  of  the  bowels — which  will  be  described  separately.     A  caution 

may,  however,  be  given  here,  that  when  a  woman  suffers  from  habitual  tor- 

♦  /^ftOMjffiw.^-Obfltipatio— -Alvus  adstricta. — Fr,  Constipatioti. — Qerm,  Hartldbigkeii. 
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pidity  of  the  intestines^  the  possibility  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  uterine  or  ovarian  tumour,  or  of  a  pro- 
lapsed or  displaced  womb. 

According  to  O^ime,  the  rectum  in  health  is  generally  empty,  and 
when  a  fsBcal  mass,  even  of  small  size,  has  entered  this  part  of  the  bowel  it 
ought  at  once  to  excite  sensations  which  lead  to  its  expulsion. 

Among  the  discomforts  caused  by  slight  constipation  not  the  least  is  that 
which  results  from  the  passage  into  the  rectum  of  isolated  round  pellets 
which  had  been  moulded  in  the  sacculi  of  the  colon ;  these  may  excite  a 
great  desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  yet  they  are  passed  only  after  violent 
straining  efforts.  Patients  in  whom  this  occurs  often  speak  of  themselves 
as  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  and  only  a  strict  cross-examination  can  elicit  the 
real  etate  of  the  case.  Dr  Bright  was  once  summoned  into  the  country,  in 
consultation  with  an  eminent  surgeon  and  a  general  practitioner,  to  see  a 
lady  who  had  been  in  vain  treated  with  astringents,  being  supposed  to 
suffer  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels.  He  asked  to  see  the  evacuations, 
whereupon  a  single  little  hard  pellet  of  fecal  matter  was  shown  to  him,  and 
it  was  at  once  clear  that  a  purge  alone  would  give  relief. 

Even  when  the  colon  or  sigmoid  flexure  is  the  part  in  which  the  fsecal 
masses  accumulate,  their  presence  often  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  weight  and 
discomfort,  and  to  colicky  pains.  But  in  persons  who  are  habitua^Uy  con- 
stipated the  rectum  itself  loses  its  natural  sensitiveness,  and  may  then 
become  obstructed  by  hard,  dry  scybala  of  enormous  size.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  bowel  sometimes  becomes  irritated  and  pours  out  mucus, 
and  this,  or  fluid  fsecal  matter,  may  pass  down  by  the  side  of  the  retained 
masses,  so  that  a  condition  of  diarrhoea  may  be  closely  simulated. 

Habitual  constipation  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  general  health  and 
spirits  of  the  patient.  It  is  well  known  to  make  the  tongue  furred  and  the 
breath  foul.  It  causes  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  It  gives  rise  to 
feelings  of  languor  and  melancholy,  and  makes  the  countenance  depressed 
and  sfdlow. 

TVeadnerU, — One  cannot  wonder  that  those  who  suffer  from  such  discom- 
forts are  ready  to  take  purgatives  almost  every  day  and  in  constantly  increas- 
ing doses.  One  hears  of  persons  who  for  years  have  never  had  an  action  of 
the  bowels  except  as  the  result  of  aperient  drugs,  and  most  quack  medicines 
consist  of  aloes,  gamboge,  or  purgative  salts.  Each  time  that  they  are  taken 
they  cause  free  evacuations,  but  they  exhaust  the  susceptibility  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  render  it  less  capable  than  before  of  responding  to  natural  stimuli. 

The  proper  treatment  of  inveterate  costiveness  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
One  may  be  obliged  at  first  to  prescribe  a  draught,  or  to  clear  out  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestine  by  enemata.  But  from  that  time  all  ordinary  purges 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  following  plan  of  treatment  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Spender,  of  Bath,  in  the  'Medical  Times  and  Oazette'  for 
1870.  It  consists  in  the  regular  administration  of  a  pill  containing  from  one 
to  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  about  a  grain  of  the  watery  extract 
of  aloes,  or  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or  the  compound  rhubarb 
piU.  At  first  the  patient  should  take  three  pills  a  day,  one  after  each 
meal.  He  should  be  told  that  for  two  or  even  three  days  he  is  not 
to  expect  a  motion,  but  that  when  the  bowels  have  once  acted  they  will 
be  moved  more  frequently.  And  now  comes  the  point  of  importance — 
that  whenever  there  is  a  loose  evacuation  he  should  instantly  decrease 
the  number  of   pills  which   he   takes.      Nothing   approaching  to  a  pur* 
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gative  effect  should  ever  be  permitted.  Very  soon  two  pills  a  day  are 
sufficient ;  and  a  fortnight  later  a  single  one  perhaps  produces  the  desired 
effect.  Within  another  month  he  is  able  to  do  with  a  pill  once  or  twice  a 
week.  If  the  patient  should  make  a  difficulty  about  taking  pills,  the  best 
substitute  for  them  is  a  combination  of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes 
and  Griffiths'  steel  mixture. 

The  cases  which  Dr  Spender  reports  are  very  striking,  and  after 
repeatedly  putting  this  plan  in  practice  the  author  can  confirm  his  testimony 
to  its  value.  Patients  may  at  the  same  time  take  a  spoonful  of  olive  dl 
once  or  twice  a  day,  or  eat  brown  bread,  or  take  a  glass  of  cold  water  on 
first  rising  in  the  morning.  The  diet,  indeed,  should  always  be  carefolly 
attended  to,  and  regular  bodily  exercise  must  be  taken.  Another  important 
point  is  that  the  patient  should  seek  relief  at  a  regular  hour  each  day,  and 
allow  the  necessary  time  for  the  bowels  to  act.  If  the  habU  can  be  acquired 
half  the  battle  is  won. 

When  dieting  fails.  Trousseau  and  many  French  physicians  advise 
enemata  of  water,  at  first  with  the  chill  off,  afterwards  quite  cold  ;  or  sup- 
positories of  cacao-butter  or  soap.  But  it  is  surely  unadvisable  to  employ 
measures  of  this  kind,  which  must  tend  to  render  the  bowel  less  susceptible 
to  its  natural  stimulus.  The  drug  which  Trousseau  chiefly  recommended  in 
cases  of  habitual  constipation  was  the  extract  of  belladonna. 

No  plan,  however,  is  always  and  in  all  cases  the  best^  and  one  must 
adapt  one's  treatment  more  or  less  to  the  patient. 

(a)  In  children  constipation  is  seldom  obstinate,  and  is  usually  the  result 
of  the  acuter  form  of  dyspepsia :  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  inclined  to  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels. 

Costiveness  in  infants  often  depends  on  too  much  starchy  food  being 
given,  and  is  best  treated  by  animal  broths  being  added  to  their  diet^  or  by 
substituting  well-made  oatmeal  porridge  for  wheaten  flour.  Lactose,  mal- 
tose, and  manna  are  each  useful  in  such  cases.  Castor-oil  should  only  be 
used  on  occasion,  not  as  a  habitual  aperient.  Friction  of  the  abdomen  is 
useful,  particularly  when  constipation  is  combined  with  colicky  pains.  A 
small  piece  of  soap  is  a  harmless  and  useful  substitute  for  an  enema. 

With  older  children,  constipation  is  often  the  mere  result  of  carelessness, 
or  of  over-eating,  and  needs  no  drugs  for  its  cure.  As  an  occasional  laxa- 
tive castor  oil  is  the  safest  and  most  effectual.  In  the  less  frequent  chronic 
cases,  the  combination  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  (or  rhubarb  and  soda)  with 
an  aromatic,  known  as  Gregory's  powder,  the  Pulv.  Scammonii  Comp.,  or  the 
Pulv.  Glycyrrhiz»  Comp.,  are  each  useful,  and  better  than  sulphur  or  senna, 
or  saline  laxatives.  Cascara  sagrada  is  also  a  harmless  domestic  medicine. 
But  the  diet  to  be  presently  described  is  as  a  rule  sufficient. 

(b)  When  constipation  is  associated  with  ansemia  and  amenorrhcda  in 
young  women,  it  is  necessary  to  give  iron  in  addition  to  laxatives.  Griffiths* 
mixture  and  Blaud's  pills,  which  are  equally  famous  in  Grermany,  consist 
of  stdphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  potash ;  pilulsd  Rufi  (piL  aloes  c. 
myrrh&)  are  usually  combined  with  these,  or  decoction  of  aloes  is  given 
separately. 

(c)  In  the  most  numerous  cases  of  all,  those  of  habitual  idiopathic 
constipation  in  adults  of  both  sexes,  the  disorder  not  infrequently 
disappears  of  itself  during  a  holiday.  Sedentary  occupations  favour  it, 
and  exercise  is  often  a  cure.  Yet  we  find  that  the  demand  for  patented 
purgative   pills  is  scarcely  greater  in  £iu*opean  capitals  than  amid  the 
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patriarchal  simplicity  of  Oriental  life,  the  ruder  barbarism  of  Central  Africa, 
or  among  Australian  herdsmen,  who  live  in  the  open  air  and  are  always  in 
the  saddle. 

The  first  indication  is  to  avoid  habitual  medicine  if  possible.  Exercise  and 
diet  should  be  tried  first.  Oatmeal  porridge  at  breaMast,  treacle  or  honey, 
brown  bread,  chocolate,  and  fruit — particularly  figs,  stewed  prunes,  and 
baked  apples — are  all  valuable.  A  larger  proportion  of  vegetable  to  animal 
food  and  of  liquids  to  solids  should  be  taken  ;  a  tumbler  of  water  (cold  or 
hot)  while  dressing,  and  a  baked  apple  for  supper,  is  an  excellent  prescrip- 
tion for  habitual  costiveness.  With  many  persons  a  pipe  or  cigarette 
after  breakfast  seems  to  act  as  an  efficient  stimulus  to  peristalsis,  perhaps 
only  by  directing  the  thoughts  and  favouring  regular  periodicity. 

When  drugs  are  necessary,  small  doses  of  belladonna  at  night,  and  nux 
vomica  and  aloes  or  rhubarb  before  dinner,  form  the  best  laxative  pills ; 
while  aperient  salines  may  be  added  to  the  early  draught  of  water. 

Some  persons  are  certainly  better  if  they  take  a  purge  once  a  week,  once 
a  fortnight,  or  (as  was  once  stipulated  in  the  indentures  of  London  appren- 
tices) once  a  month.  For  this  purpose  twp  compound  rhubarb  pills,  with  or 
without  two  or  three  grains  of  blue  pill,  may  be  taken  overnight,  or  a 
calomel  and  colocynth  pill  may  be  resorted  to,  followed  by  a  seidlitz  powder 
or  other  saline  draught  the  next  morning. 

(d)  In  patients  who  are  subject  to  gout,  and  in  those  who  habitually 
live  too  freely,  a  blue  pill  followed  by  a  black  draught  is  still  the  best 
occasional  remedy  ;  and  in  chronic  cases  of  gouty  dyspepsia  with  constipa- 
tion a  saline  laxative  before  breakfast  is  often  the  best  treatment,  taken 
for  weeks  or  months  together.  Kochelle  salts,  Carlsbad  salts,  Friedrichshall, 
or  Hungarian  bitter  waters  (Hunyadi-Janos),  are  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

(e)  The  constipation  of  women  at  the  climacteric  period  of  life  is  gene- 
rally best  treated  by  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  attention  to  diet,  and  substitution  of  cocoa  or 
coffee  for  tea. 

(/)  Lastly,  the  atonic  costive  state  of  the  bowels  which  may  be  called 
senile  constipation  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  habitual  use  of 
clysters  is  advisable.  Of  drugs,  belladonna  is  in  these  cases  the  most 
valuable ;  nux  vomica  comes  next,  and  may  often  be  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  aloes  as  a  daily  pill.  Many  cases  of  what  looked  like  malignant 
disease  of  the  rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure  have  been  cured  by  the  persevering 
use  of  unmedicated  enemata  and  belladonna.  Of  this  we  had  in  1887  a 
striking  instance  in  Philip  Ward,  where  a  case  of  most  obstinate  constipa- 
tion with  tympanites  and  visible  peristalsis  was  thus  treated. 

DiARRHCEA.* — ^A  frequent  result  of  intestinal  disorder  is  diarrhoea — the 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  with  exces- 
sive frequency. 

This  depends  upon  one  or  both  of  two  causes  ;  an  increase  in  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  bowels,  or  an  increase  in  thefir  secretion,  f     It  is 

*  AtdSpota,  ».  e.  a  ranning  throagh :  hapjioioQ  &fia  dKpdrov  ItriiriirToifirfic*  d  iroXKol 
vartpav  ci  ainrfv  iLtrOtvtiq,  dwt^OtipovTo — of  the  Plague  of  Athens,  Thuc,  ii,  49. — ^Alvus 
solata — Looseness  of  the  guts. — Fr,  Diarrh^ — Germ.  Durchfall. 

t  See  a  report  to  the  British  Association  by  Dr  Bmnton  and  th^  writer,  on  ^h^  n^rvonv 
mechaniam  of  intestinal  secretion  and  movement  (1874—1876^, 
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often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  two  conditions ;  and  no  doiibl,ii 
many  cases,  both  are  in  action  simultaneously. 

Subacute  diarrhoea. — ^The  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  is  ofta 
very  definite.  Sometimes  mental  influences  give  rise  to  it ;  it  attacks  tfce 
child  who  is  in  dread  of  being  punished,  or  the  man  who  is  about  to  pread 
or  to  lecture.  Exposure  to  cold  is  undoubtedly  in  some  persons  its  startiDg- 
point,  and  in  certain  cases  such  diarrhoea  takes  the  place  of  cocyza  ii 
persons  whose  mucous  membranes  are  susceptible  to  a  chilL  It  often 
follows  quickly  upon  the  ingestion  of  some  irritating  substance,  medioBil 
or  dietetic.  In  infants  it  is  apt  to  be  set  up  by  amylaceous  food,  which  at 
that  time  of  life  cannot  be  digested,  since  the  secretions  whidi  convert 
starch  into  sugar  are  not  formed  during  the  first  few  months  after  lartL 
Some  infants,  however,  have  diarrhoea  even  if  they  are  fed  with  the  beet 
cow's  milk. 

Impure  drinking-water  is  another  frequent  cause  of  diarrhoea.  In  ParkeB^s 
work  on  '  Hygiene '  references  will  be  found  to  niunerous  observatioxa  in 
which  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  water  containing  suspended  or  dis- 
solved mineral  substances  of  various  kinds,  or  suspended  vegetable  matten. 
Such  water,  however,  wotdd  scarcely  be  used  for  drinking  purposes  except 
by  necessity.  As  a  rule,  the  danger  arises  rather  from  the  unswyected 
presence  of  animal  matters,  especially  those  of  fsecal  origin.  Thus  diar- 
rhoea has  often  been  traced  (as  in  Croydon  in  1854  by  Dr  Carpenter)  to 
sewage  contained  in  suspension  in  the  water.  Probably  dissolved  producti 
of  animal  origin  may  have  the  same  effect^  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  proved.  Dissolved  sewer  gases,  however,  are  certainly  known 
to  be  capable  of  causing  diarrhoea.  A  striking  instance  occurred  in  Ssl- 
ford  Gaol  in  1859.  Within  four  days  266  out  of  466  prisoners  were 
attacked  with  the  complaint^  whereas  none  of  the  officers  nor  any  memben 
of  their  families  suffered.  The  water  which  the  prisoners  dra^  was  at 
once  examined,  and  found  to  have  a  yellowish  colour  and  an  onideasank 
taste.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  the  overflow  pipe  from  the  cistern  led 
directly  into  a  sewer,  and  conveyed  a  most  foul  stench  to  ihe  dsieni, 
which  was  covered  in  closely  vnth  boards.  The  water  supplied  to  the 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clear  and  refreshing.  Both  waters  came 
from  the  same  source,  being  merely  stored  in  separate  cisterns. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  dianhoea  is  very 
apt  to  prevail  qndemicallp,  particularly  in  large  manufacturing  towB&  ik 
1859  Dr  Greenhow  was  investigating  the  causes  of  this  form  of  the  cos- 
plaint  The  general  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was  that  in  those  places 
in  which  it  prevailed  most  severely,  some  local  cause  could  always  be 
traced ;  either  the  air  was  tainted  with  the  products  of  organic  decom- 
position, especially  of  ordure,  or  the  water  which  the  people  habitually 
drank  was  impure.  And  the  outbreak  at  Salford,  whidi  occurred  in  Uie 
end  of  September,  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  crucial  instance,  proving 
that  such  conditions  are  really  the  cause  of  epidemic  diarrhoea. 

Subsequent  inquiries,  however,  have  tended  to  throw  doubt  upcm  the 
validity  of  this  explanation  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  in  general  Dr  Ghreenhow 
himself  observes  that  as  a  fatal  disease  it  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
children  under  five  years.  This  might,  indeed,  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  the  young,  particularly  as  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  to 
show  in  what  proportion  attacks  of  non-fatal  diarrhoea  occur  in  older  sob- 
jects.     But  it  further  appears  that  most  of  the  cases  of  fatal  diarrhoea  are 
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in  children  under  one  year  of  age.  Dr  Crane,  of  Leicester,  investigated 
the  conditions  under  which  283  children  had  been  placed  who  died  from 
this  cause  in  the  summer  of  1873,  with  the  result  that  a  large  majority 
lived  in  houses  not  in  bad  sanitary  condition,  and  that  107  were  wholly 
suckled,  98  partially  suckled,  and  78  fed  by  the  bottle  alone.  Impurity  of 
drinking-water  clearly  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  107. 

Dr  Buchanan,  while  not  denying  that  summer  diarrhoea  has  associations 
with  filth,  is  evidently  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  really  due  to  a  specific 
poison  developed  by  heat  at  a  particular  season.  He  insists  that  whatever 
may  be  the  heat  of  the  weather  before  July,  it  does  not  cause  epidemic 
diarrhoea.  Yet  the  connection  of  the  disease  with  autumnal  heat  is  certain, 
for  the  mortality  from  this  cause  is  much  greater  in  hot  than  in  cool  seasons. 
A  curious  circumstance,  to  which  Dr  Buchanan  draws  attention,  is  that 
the  disease  seems  to  be  of  modem  introduction,  so  far  as  can  be  learnt 
from  the  old  biUs  of  mortality.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  it^  under  whatever  name,  nor  can  any  special 
mortality  among  infants  be  traced  as  having  occurred  in  the  summer  or 
autumn  months.  But  for  many  years  past  epidemic  diarrhoea  has  been  a 
very  fatal  disease,  sweeping  away  thousands  of  children  annually. 

Another  form  is  that  which  occurs  as  a  complication  of  acute  diseases, 
particularly  of  puerperal  fever. 

The  diarrhoea  set  up  by  the  causes  hitherto  mentioned  is  an  acute 
disease;  one  that  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  perhaps 
never  lasts  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days — if  we  except  those  cases  in 
which  the  complaint  may  be  kept  up  by  the  repeated  ingestion  of  irritating 
food  or  bad  water. 

The  ancUamicai  changes  discovered  when  acute  diarrhoea  proves  fatal  are 
generally  very  slight.  The  inner  surface  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
reddened  and  lined  with  mucus,  or  softened.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mucous  membranes,  vascular  injection  probably  often  disappears  after  death, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  at  an  autopsy,  though  it  existed  during  life ;  and 
there  are  great  doubts  whether  softening,  on  which  French  pathologists 
formerly  laid  great  stress,  is  not  a  cadaveric  change. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is 
attacked  with  a  much  more  marked  and  severe  form  of  inflammation.  A 
pseudo-diphtheriiic  state,  especially  marked  in  the  valvuke  conniventes,  may  be 
found  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  jejunum.  In  all  such  cases  relaxation 
of  the  bowels  is  a  principal  symptom,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can 
be  distinguished  at  the  bedside  &om  the  more  severe  instances  of  ordinary 
diarrhoea,  although  the  pathologist  is  naturally  disposed  to  place  them  in  a 
separate  category. 

Chronic  diarrhcBa. — ^Another  and  a  very  different  kind  of  diarrhoea  is  that 
which  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasting  for  months  or  even  for  years.  The 
intestine  then  often  presents  appearances  which  are  regarded  as  indications 
of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation.  Thus  slaty  or  black  patches  may  be  seen 
in  its  mucous  surface,  or  black  dots  and  rings  corresponding  with  the 
solitary  follicles.  Its  coats  may  be  thickened,  and  it  may  be  lined  with  a 
viscid  opaque  mucus.  These  changes  are  particularly  well  marked  when 
they  are  secondary  to  mechanical  congestion,  as  in  cases  of  disease  of 
the  heart)  or  hepatic  cirrhosis,  either  of  which  may  be  complicated  with 
diarrhoea. 

Sometimes,  however,  one  may  be  unable  to  detect  any  definite  change  in 
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the  intestine  although  the  diarrhoea  had  been  present  for  a  long  time  beloR 
death.  The  author  once  made  a  post-mortem  examination  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  come  home  from  China  with  what  is  termed  "  white 
flux,''  in  which  there  is  constant  diarrhoea  with  discharge  of  matters  deroid 
of  bile.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  complaint  had  lasted  some  years,  and 
the  only  morbid  appearance  discovered  was  extreme  thinning  of  die  iiitei> 
tiual  tunics. 

In  the  bowels  of  infants,  with  whom  chronic  diarrhoea  is  a  freqneBt 
cause  of  death,  one  seldom  finds  any  pathological  change.  Dr  Eostia 
Smith  mentions  that  ulcers  are  sometimes  present  in  the  large  intestine; 
but,  as  he  says,  these  are  probably  secondary,  and  the  result  of  tbe 
irritation  set  up  by  acrid  matters  which  had  been  secreted  by  the  bovd 
higher  up. 

Tubercular  ulcers. — Diarrhoea  is  a  principal  sjrmptom  of  ulceratioD  d 
the  bowels.  The  symptoms  and  the  intestinal  lesions  which  accomptoy 
enteric  fever  have  been  fully  described  in  the  first  volume  (p.  1 54). 

£qually  definite  and  important  is  diarrhoea  from  tuberculous  ulceratioB. 
The  earliest  stage  in  which  this  can  be  recognised  is  that  in  which  qp«q« 
yellowish  spots  are  seen  in  or  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
doubtless  are  the  result  of  caseation  of  the  tissue  of  solitary  follicles,  or  d 
the  follicles  of  a  Peyer's  patch,  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  which  had  before 
undergone  augmentation.*  The  next  step  is  that  the  mucous  membnoe 
covering  the  little  yellow  spots  breaks  through,  and  a  small  circolar  uker  is 
formed.  This  almost  at  once  acquires  a  smooth  rounded  edge,  which  is 
indurated,  so  that  to  the  finger  it  feels  almost  like  a  rim  of  leatiier.  Hie 
increase  in  size  of  the  ulcer  always  takes  place  chiefly  in  a  direction  tians^ 
verse  to  the  axis  of  the  bowel.  Thus  its  form  becomes  elliptical,  or  rougUj 
oblong,  and  it  may  become  so  broad  as  completely  to  encircle  the  bowel  lis 
floor  is  generally  formed  by  the  muscular  coat,  which  is  thickened  by  infltis- 
matory  products,  and  may  still  have  some  yellow  cheesy  granules  adherent  to 
its  suiiace.  The  subserous  tissue  and  serous  membrane  also  become  thickened 
and  opaque,  and  these  changes,  and  the  presence  of  an  injected  zone  of 
blood-vessels  round  the  ulcer,  enable  its  seat  to  be  clearly  recc^nised  oo 
the  outer  surface  of  the  intestine.  A  more  important  character  still  ii 
the  presence,  in  many  cases,  of  distinct  tuberculous  granulations  is 
clusters,  or  forming  long  ridges,  which  are  believed  to  correspond  with  tkc 
sheaths  of  lymphatic  vessels,  or  (according  to  Kindfleisch)  with  the  smaDer 
arteries. 

Tuberculous  ulcers  are  more  common  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  intestine ;  they  are  often  very  numerous,  and 
just  above  the  ileo-c£Bcal  valve  they  may  form  extensive  patches  of  veiy 
irregtdar  shapes.  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  or  two  are  present^  and 
they  may  be  confined  to  the  upper  port  of  the  ileum,  or  even  to  the  jejunum ; 
or  those  which  occur  there  have  much  more  marked  characters  than  toy 
which  can  be  found  lower  down.  Again,  they  may  be  seen  only  in  the 
C89cum  or  the  colon ;  these  portions  of  the  bowel  are  very  liable  to  be 
afiected  in  common  with  the  ileum.     Tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestioe 

*^  In  all  probability  the  aagmentation  arises  by  a  formative  process.  No  dooU  it 
might  be  due  to  simple  inflammation.  Bat  after  careful  investigation  of  the  qa«tioa  tke 
result  to  which  the  author  has  been  led  is,  that  in  the  post-mortem  room  one  seldom  or 
never  finds  caseation  of  solitary  follicles  in  the  intestine  without  tubercnlons  lesions  hmoig 
present  in  other  parts.— C.  H.  F. 
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are  probably  never  seen  in  the  posi^mortem  room  without  the  lungs  being 
likewise  affected  with  active  tuberculous  disease.  And  their  clinical  import- 
ance is  generally  altogether  subordinate  to  that  of  the  pulmonary  phthisis, 
to  which  the  patient  succumbs.  They  do,  indeed,  afford  an  explanation  of 
diarrhoea  when  it  is  present ;  but  in  many  cases  this  and  all  other  sym- 
ptoms of  intestinal  lesions  are  wanting,  so  that  the  autopsy  alone  reveals 
the  fact  that  such  ulcers  have  been  forming.  Sometimes,  however,  before 
any  symptom  or  auscultatory  sign  of  phthisis  is  discoverable  the  patient 
suffers  for  a  very  long  period  from  diarrhoea,  and  this  is  ultimately  proved 
to  have  been  due  to  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  intestine.  Trousseau 
quotes  Ghomel  as  having  especially  insisted  on  the  importance  of  fever 
and  night-sweats  as  indications  of  the  presence  of  such  an  affection. 

It  is  said  that  tuberculous  ulcers  sometimes  heal,  and  that  their  cicatrices 
may  produce  strictiu'e  of  the  bowel ;  this  will  come  under  consideration  in 
the  next  chapter.  Acute  peritonitis  has  been  caused  by  ulcers  of  this  kind 
giving  way  into  the  serous  cavity.  More  commonly  the  affected  coil  of 
intestine  becomes  adherent  to  a  neighbouring  coil,  and  an  opening  forms 
between  them ;  in  this  way  a  series  of  communications  between  one  part  of 
the  bowel  and  another  may  be  formed. 

Lardaceaus  disease, — Another  cause  of  chronic  diarrhoea  is  the  presence  of 
lardaceous  change  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  This  seems  never  to 
occur  without  other  organs  being  affected,  and  in  a  marked  degree.  It  may 
be  caused  either  by  syphilis  or  by  protracted  suppuration,  of  which  one 
instance  is  that  which  accompanies  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  note,  so  far  as  concerns  syphilis,  that  Trousseau  lays  stress  on  it  as 
an  occasional  cause  of  chronic  dianhoea ;  but  in  the  particular  case  to  which 
he  refers  the  affection  can  hardly  have  been  lardaceous,  for  the  symptoms 
yielded  to  mercurial  treatment.  The  peculiar  change  is  said  by  Dr  Moxon 
to  begin  in  the  walls  of  the  minute  arteries,  and  to  spread  from  them  into 
the  tissues  around.  To  the  naked  eye  the  mucous  membrane  presents  an 
appearance  which  one  can  more  easily  recognise  than  describe ;  Dr  Moxon 
compares  it  to  wet  wash-leather.  Iodine  stains  it  of  the  colour  of  dark 
walnut  wood.  Peyer's  patches  are  generally  less  affected  than  the  rest  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

MoHgrumt  growths. — ^Yet  another  cause  of  chronic  diarrhoea — compara- 
tively a  rare  one — is  the  development  of  a  new  growth  in  the  intestinal  walls. 
A  carcinomatous  ulcer  sometimes  gives  rise  to  this  symptom,  but  very  seldom, 
for  such  ulcers,  as  a  rule,  narrow  the  bowel  and  cause  obstruction  instead. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  cancer  of  the  colon  or  rectum  may 
produce,  not  obstruction,  but  diarrhoea,  or  obstruction  with  diarrhoea. 

Cancer  of  the  small  intestine  is  one  of  the  rarest  diseases.  In  a  recent 
case  reported  by  Dr  W.  H,  Eansom  in  the  'Lancet'  (November,  1890)  the 
sjnnptoms  during  life  were  those  of  chronic  intractable  diarrhoea. 

More  frequently  diarrhoea  is  set  up  by  a  form  of  Ijmpho-sarcoma,  the 
distinctive  characters  of  which  were  pointed  out  by  Dr  Moxon.  It  may 
invade  a  large  extent  of  the  intestine,  and  completely  surround  it  at 
various  points,  but  always  with  the  effect  of  making  it  wider  than  natural. 
It  constitutes  a  white,  soft,  medullary  growth,  and  has  little  or  no  tendency 
to  ulcerate.  A  marked  instance  of  this  affection  occurred  in  a  child  who  died 
under  the  author's  care  in  the  Evelina  Hospital ;  the  growth  everywhere 
seemed  to  have  entered  the  coats  of  the  intestine  along  the  line  of  its 
attachment  to  the  mesentery. 
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Symptoms. — The  discharges  may  consist  of  fluid  fsdcal  matter  like  tint 
which  the  small  intestine  normally  contains  at  a  certain  period  after  d^gtB- 
tion  of  food.     It  may  be  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  or  more  or  leas  brown. 
In  infants  the  evacuations  of  diarrhoea  are  often  green.     This  was  f<»iaMrlj 
supposed  to  be  a  result  of  the  administration  of  calomel,  but  it  i«   nofw 
known  to   be  due  to   changes   in   the  bile-pigment  independent  of    mnj 
medicine.     We   shall  hereafter   find   that   bilirubin  (as    it  is   called)    is 
apt  to  turn  green  when  acted  on  by  an  alkali ;  and  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  green  diarrhoeal  matters  are  always  alkaline,  but^  according 
to  Riihne,  this  is  a  mistake.     In  adults  the  evacuations  often  look   ma   if 
they  consisted  of  pure  bile,  and  are  said  to  respond  to  the  tests  for  the 
biliary  constituents   much   better   than  ordinary  f»ces.      In  other   cmmem 
diarrhoeal  discharges  are  pale  and  watery,  and  they  may  even  approach  in 
character  the  "  rice-water  stools  "  of  cholera.     Under  the  microscope  crjatala 
of  triple  phosphate  can  often  be  detected  in  the  matters  voided  from  the 
bowels  in  all  forms  of  diarrhoea.     Mucus  is  sometimes  present  in  consxleF- 
able  quantity,  but  pus  can  seldom  be  identified,  either  with  the  naked  eye 
or  microscopically.     Hsemorrhage  forms  no  part  of  mere  diairhcea^  and 
blood  can  seldom  or  never  be  detected,  even  when  there  is  extensive  taber- 
ctdous  ulceration. 

Acute  diarrhoea  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  colicky  pain,  by 
sickness,  and  by  slight  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen.  In  chronic  diarrfaoaa 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  absent ;  the  abdominal  walls  often  become 
deeply  sunken  and  retracted.  In  infants  prolapse  of  the  rectum  is  Tecy 
apt  to  occur  as  a  complication,  and  the  anus  generally  becomes  sore  and 
excoriated. 

Mild  cases,  in  adtdts,  are  attended  with  little  or  no  disturbance  <rf  the 
general  health.  But  in  infants  even  very  slight  diarrhoea  may  give  rise 
to  great  depression  of  strength,  indicated  by  coldness  of  the  surface,  by 
dark  pigmentation  and  sinking  in  of  the  spaces  round  the  eyes,  and  by 
depression  of  the  f  ontanelles.  This  last  is  a  most  valuable  sign,  and  most 
always  be  borne  in  remembrance ;  it  often  gives  a  warning  of  danger 
at  a  comparatively  early  period,  when  the  child  would  otherwise  seem  to 
have  but  little  the  matter  with  it,  and  when  neither  the  pulse  nor  the 
respiration  is  accelerated.  As  already  mentioned,  in-  infants  the  disease  is 
very  apt  to  terminate  fatally.  Death  may  also  occur  in  old  people  and 
even  in  adults,  if  exhausted  by  previous  disease  or  privation ;  the  symptoms 
are  then  always  those  of  coUapse.  Such  cases,  in  which  the  evacuations 
are  generally  profuse  and  watery,  commonly  receive  the  designation  of 
"  choleraic  diarrhoea  "  or  of  "  English  cholera,"  and  these  names  regukriy 
appear  in  the  returns  of  the  Segistrar-Oeneral  every  autumn.  The  question 
whether  English  cholera  ever  proves  fatal  to  a  healthy  grown-up  person 
bears  on  the  relation  of  this  form  of  diarrhoea  to  Asiatic  or  epidemic 
cholera  (vol.  i,  p.  242), 

The  treaimmt  of  diarrhoea  is  a  matter  which  requires  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner.  Detailed  rules  can  hardly  be  laid  down,  but  some 
general  principles  may  be  stated. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  diarrhoea  it  is  sufficient  to  see  that  the  patient 
is  toarmy  particularly  his  belly  and  his  feet ;  to  make  him  b'e  down  and  keep 
perfectly  still,  and  to  give  him  arrowroot.  A  flannel  binder  or  a  hot  bran- 
poultice  is  often  comforting. 

Next  to  warmth  rest  is  essential ;  a  patient  who  has  been  tormented  by 
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hmt  eTacuadons  and  griping  while  going  about  finds  rest  and  comfort  by 
lying  in  bed.  Thirdly,  the  food  should  be  much  restricted,  and  only  bland 
fadoaceous  diet  eaten. 

In  many  cases  the  diarrhoea  is  the  result  of  irritating  food,  and  then  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  is  the  appropriate  remedy,  just  as  an  emetic  may  be  the 
best  care  for  Tomiling. 

In  acute  diarrhoea  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  administer  a  dose  of 
ctttor  oil  with  a  litUe  opium ;  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  a  scruple  of 
Gf^ory's  powder,  or  some  other  preparation  of  rhubarb.  But,  as  a  rule, 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  being  swept  away  by  the  diarrhoea  itself. 
The  best  medicine  is  then  a  stomachic  with  a  little  alkali.  A  formula 
wbich  is  widely  used  consists  of  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty 
mimms  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  an  ounce  of  peppermint  water ; 
tids  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  Another  valuable  remedy 
is  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  opium,  or  even  morphia,  in  acute 
diurhoea,  at  least  until  other  remedies  have  had  a  fair  trial.  Nor  should 
artringents  be  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  On  the  other 
lund,  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  astringents  are  often  very  valuable,  and  may 
soi&ee  of  themselves  to  cure  the  patient.  Hsematoxylum,  krameria,  kinOj 
catechu ;  the  extract  of  Indian  bael ;  the  compound  chalk  powder  and  the 
aromatic  confection  ;  alum,  pemitrate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate 
of  cc^iper — each  of  these  may  be  used.  Many  medical  men  employ 
snli^mic  add  largely,  particularly  in  children;  others  believe  it  to  be 


Sometimes,  however,  each  astringent  seems  to  lose  its  effect  after  the 
patient  has  been  taking  it  for  a  few  days,  and  one  is  often  obliged  to 
pitteribe  many  in  turn.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  there  is 
tubercular  ulceration  or  lardaceous  disease  of  the  intestines ;  but  diarrhoea 
nay  last  for  a  very  long  time  without  there  being  any  evidence  of  organic 
change  in  the  bowel.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  opium  is  very  serviceable ; 
and  it  may  be  continued  in  free  doses  for  several  months  without  appearing 
to  affect  the  patient  injuriously  in  any  way.  For  cases  of  chronic  intestinal 
catarrii,  Trousseau  speaks  highly  of  the  arseniate  of  soda,  and  one  is  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  this  may  be  useful  from  what  we  know  of  the  influence 
of  arsenic  in  other  catarrhal  affections. 

A.  method  of  treating  diarrhoea,  which  in  infants  often  succeeds,  consists 
in  giying  no  food  whatever  except  raw  meat,  finely  grated  into  a  pulp  and 
>uzed  with  powdered  sugar  or  currant  jelly  to  make  it  palatable.  Trous- 
aeaa  ealls  this  "conserve  de  Damas^'  for  the  sake  of  mystification.  He 
rektes  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  had  intractable  diarrhoea  for  six 
inoD&B,  and  who  was  quickly  cured  by  raw  meat. 

t^nimUg. — This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
generally,  sometimes  to  inflammation  of  the  smaU  intestine  as  distinguished 
^  colUii,  or  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine.  French  writers  use  the 
^^  gasiro-^niSrUe  and  muco-entSrite  to  denote  catarrhal  gastro-enteritia  or 
enteritis ;  but  the  terms  are  scarcely  needed,  for  acute  gastritis  or  gastro- 
enteritiB  is  better  described  clinically  as  acute  dyspepsia  or  acute  diarrhoea, 
«»d  chronic  enteritis  as  chronic  diarrhoea. 

^ere  enteritis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  mechanical  obstruction  of 
^e  small  intestine,  as  in  invagination  and  strangulation  and  volvulus,  and 
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will  be  referred  to  in  the  following  chapter.     The  affection  in  cholera  ia 
probably  not  true  inflammation. 

Ulcerative  enteritis  has  already  been  described  when  due  to  ty^^oid 
fever  and  to  tubercle.  Otherwise  the  small  intestines  are  very  little  liable 
to  serious  primary  diseases,  and  the  jejunum  particularly  is  remarkably 
exempt.  Colic,  constipation,  and  diarrhoea  affect  the  large  more  than  the 
small  intestine.  In  dysentery  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  sometimefi 
affected,  but  only  by  the  disease  spreading  from  the  rectum  and  colon. 

Typhlitis.^ — There  are  three  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  which  the 
contents  are  apt  to  accumulate ;  the  caput  csdcum  coli,  the  sigmoid  flexnre, 
and  the  rectum.  All  three  are  somewhat  dilated,  and  in  the  ciBcam  and 
sigmoid  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  direction  which  favours  delay.  More- 
over there  is  the  appendix  c»ci,  which,  like  many  other  vestigial  organs^ 
is  a  frequent  source  of  injury.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  inflammation 
of  the  csecum,  or  typhilitis,  is  a  common  and  important  disease. 

Some  writers  distinguish  typhlitis  and  perUyphiUis  as  two  distinct  affec- 
tions. The  former,  they  say,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  connective  tiBBtie 
behind  the  csdcum,  which  runs  a  chronic  course,  and  seldom  destroys  life, 
except  as  the  restdt  of  protracted  suppuration.  The  latter  includes  the 
rapidly  fatal  cases  of  perforation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis,  which  some 
pathologists  describe  separately  under  the  barbarous  name  of  appendicUis. 

Dr  Wilks,  however,  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  opinion  Uiat  boUi  in 
typhlitis  and  in  peritjrphlitis  the  disease  begins   in   the  appendix  caeci, 
and  that  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  same  morbid  process  are  Uie  real 
cause  of  the  supposed  distinction.     The  evidence  which  morbid  anatomy 
affords  points  strongly  in  this  direction.     Dr  Theodore  Williams  has  recorded 
in  the  ^  Pathological  Transactions'  a  case  in  point.     A  man  who  was  being 
treated  for  pleurisy  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and 
vomiting ;  the  bowels  were  confined,  and  a  tumour  as  large  as  an  orange 
could  be  felt  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.     Some  days  elapsed,  and  all  the  sym- 
ptoms  were  subsiding,  when  pneumothorax  supervened  and  he  died.     He 
had  passed  several  dark  and  offensive  motions  containing  scybala,  and  in 
consequence  the  swelling  had  diminished  in  size  until  it  could  scarcely  be 
detected.     Thus  the  case  was  a  perfect  example  of  what  would  comm<Hily 
be  called  perityphlitis,  and  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  accumulation  ct 
fsecal  matters  in  the  c^cum ;  for  in  the  common  use  of  the  term  "  peri 
typhlitis"  there  is  probably  no  intention  to  limit  it  to  cases  in  which  the  con- 
nective tissue  behind  the  bowel  is  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  but  rather 
an  unacknowledged  feeling  that  the  term  has  a  wider  signification  than 
typhlitis,  and  means  that  the  disease  is  *'  about"  or  "  in  the  neighbourhood 
of"  the  csecum.   However  this  may  be,  the  real  natiu*e  of  Dr  Williams's  case 
would  not  have  been  cleared  up  if  the  patient  had  not  died  accidentally 
from  another  cause.     Then  it  was  found  that  the  csecum  was  surrounded  by 
adhesions,  but  that  there  was  a  small  collection*  of  purulent  matter  round  the 
appendix  vermiformis.     Here  Dr  Powell  found  a  minute  perforation,  and 
outside  the  aperture  lay  a  small  mass  of  hardened  fsecal  matter.     Two  cases 
which  came  under  Dr  Wilks's  observation  tend  to  establish  the  same  con- 
*  Typhlitis,  from  rv^X^v,  e€Boum  (m.  intesHnum),  the  blind  gut,  or  capmi  eoU.     It  it 
perhaps  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  cecam  of  hnman  anatomy  is  a  mere  dilatation  of 
the  colon,  foand  only  in  man  and  certain  apes.    The  homologne  of  the  greatly  developed  tme 
csecum  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  («.  g.  the  horse  and  rabbit)  is  the  atrophied  appemdiM 
cdtei,  which  only  occurs  thus  reduced  in  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  in  the  wombat. 
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cludion.  In  each  of  them  the  patient  had  a  comparatively  mild  attack  and 
recovered ;  afterwards  he  was  seized  a  second  time  with  the  disease  and 
died,  when  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  disease  had  originated 
in  the  c«ecal  appendix,  and  that  this  was  perforated.  The  name  typhlitis, 
therefore,  seems  preferable  to  perityphlitis.  Some  authors,  adopting  the 
nomenclature  of  uterine  disorders,  use  paratyphlUis  to  denote  inflammation 
of  the  subperitoneal  tissue  behind  the  c»cum,  peritjrphlitis  for  local  peri- 
tonitis, and  typhlitis  for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Origin. — ^The  aflection  spreads  from  the  mucous  to  the  serous  coat  of 
the  appendix,  either  by  a  process  of  ulceration  or  by  one  of  sloughing ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  blind  extremity  may  be  found  gangi'enous.  The 
cause  of  the  inflammation  is  generally  the  presence  of  a  concretion. 
This  may  be  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  as  large  as  a  plum-stone.  It  some- 
times consists  of  a  substance  like  wax,  but  usually  is  composed  of 
hard,  dry  fsecal  matter  mixed  with  mucus,  and  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  earthy  salts.  A  mass  of  this  kind  may  look  very  like  the  stone 
of  a  cherry  or  some  other  fruit,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  such 
a  substance.  Indeed,  supposed  ^'foreign  bodies''  from  the  appendix  have 
80  frequently  been  found  on  examination  to  be  of  fecal  origin  that  many 
pathologists  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  typhlitis  is  ever  set  up  by  such 
a  thing  as  a  fruit-stone.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  seeds,  pills,  bristles, 
pins,  pieces  of  bone,  and  shot  have  all  been  found  in  the  appendix,  and  that 
some  at  least  have  led  to  its  perforation. 

In  certain  cases  ulceration  of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  penetrating  its  serous 
coat,  has  been  tuberculous ;  and  in  yet  other  cases  no  exciting  cause  for 
the  inflammation  can  be  discovered.  It  is  possible  that  the  walls  of  the 
appendix  may  have  given  way  as  the  result  of  its  distension  with  fluid, 
for  such  a  condition  is  now  and  then  met  with,  the  opening  into  the  c»cum 
being  closed.  Dr  Wilks  saw  a  case  in  which  the  appendix  was  dilated  to 
the  size  of  the  ileum,  and  distended  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  white 
odourless  mucus. 

Symptoms  wnd  course. — The  earliest  symptom  of  typhlitis  is  usually  pain, 
referred  mainly  to  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This  is  more  or  less  paroxysmal, 
often  of  extreme  severity ;  and  associated  with  tenderness,  so  that  some- 
times the  patient  cannot  bear  even  the  slightest  touch.  Nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  generally  present,  and  also  constipation.  The  amount  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  is  very  variable.  The  principal  local  sign  is  the  presence 
of  an  ill-defined  rounded  swelling  extending  upwards  from  the  iliac  region 
towards  the  right  loin.  This  is  doubtless  formed  in  part  by  the  thickened 
coats  of  the  affected  portion  of  bowel,  but  in  much  greater  part  it  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  fsBcal  matters  within  it.  The  size  and  form  of  this 
swelling  may  vary  from  day  to  day.  If  the  disease  subsides  it  gradually 
disappears.  The  tumour  is  dull  on  percussion;  but  light  and  careful 
percussion  is  necessary  to  bring  this  out.  The  patient  often  lies  with  the 
right  thigh  flexed,  and  is  unwilling  to  stretch  it  down. 

The  extent  to  which  the  inflammatory  process  spreads  over  the  peritoneal 
surface  varies  greatly  in  different  cases  of  typhlitis.  Sometimes  it  lights  up 
almost  instantaneously  throughout  the  whole  serous  cavity.  There  is  then 
during  the  early  part  of  the  case  no  possibility  of  determining  the  fact  that 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  appendix  formed  the  starting-point  of  the 
disease ;  one  can  only  set  it  down  as  an  instance  of  acute  peritonitis,  the 
cause  of  which  is  unknown.     Such  cases  will  be  again  considered  further 
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on.  When  they  terminate  favourably  it  becomes  possible  after  a  time  to 
detect  a  hard  swelling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  this  clears  up  tlmr 
nature. 

In  other  instances  the  83rmptom8  of  acute  peritonitis  are  wanting,  or  bat 
little  marked.  The  main  clinical  feature  depends  upon  the  inability  of  the 
intestinal  contents  to  pass  through  the  affected  part  of  the  boweL  These 
(iases  are  sometimes  undistinguishable  at  the  bedside  from  those  of  primary 
mechanical  obstruction,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  next  chapter. 

Diagnosis, — The  local  symptoms,  together  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  case  began,  help  us  in  most  cases  to  distinguish 
typhlitis  from  ileus ;  but  in  cases  only  seen  after  peritonitis  has  developed 
the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  or  perhaps  impossible.  From  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis  the  diagnosis  is  usually  easy ;  but  here  also  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  make,  and  what  began  as  tjrphlitis  not  infrequenUy  ends  as  tabes 
mesenterica. 

Cases  of  tjrphlitis  have  been  mistaken  for  enteric  fever ;  in  the  former 
diarrhoea  may  take  the  place  of  constipation,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  far  from 
rare  for  diarrhoea  to  be  entirely  absent.  The  rose-rash  is  often  wanting 
in  children,  and  the  course  of  the  temperature  will  not  always  be  distinctive^ 
or  at  least  not  at  first. 

Lastly,  the  existence  of  inflammation  or  suppuration  in  the  right  iliac 
region  may  be  the  result,  not  of  tjrphlitis,  but  of  ovaritis,  of  morbus  coxn, 
of  caries  of  the  ilium,  or  of  post-peritoneal  abscesses  originating  in  die 
kidney  or  the  vertebrae. 

Thus  the  cases  of  tjrphlitis  that  can  be  satisfactorily  diagnosed  form 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  the  milder  ones — those 
in  which  the  inflammation  does  not  spread  far  beyond  the  c»cum. 

Sex  and  age, — ^Tjrphlitis  is  much  more  common  in  males  Uian  in  females. 
Out  of  10  consecutive  cases  of  Dr  Fagge's,  8  occurred  in  boys  or  men  ;  oat 
of  31  other  patients  under  the  present  writer's  care,  22  were  males.  It  is 
a  disease  of  an  early  period  of  life ;  in  7  of  the  10  cases  the  patients  were 
between  thirteen  and  twenty-one  years  old ;  in  8  of  the  31  cases  the  patients 
were  between  five  and  twelve,  in  19  between  fifteen  and  thirty,  and  in  4 
between  thirty-eight  and  forty-five  years  old. 

Treatmmi  and  prognosis. — ^The  course  and  event  of  tjrphlitis  depend  very 
much  upon  the  treatment  which  is  adopted.  Few  cases  in  which  the  disease 
can  be  diagnosed  as  seated  in  the  caput  c»ci  terminate  fatally  if  judiciously 
managed ;  the  more  severe  cases  are  those  which  depend  on  the  presence 
of  ulceration  in  the  appendix,  and  these  sometimes  need  surgical  interference. 

The  treatment  in  a  doubtful  case  should  be  that  for  typhlitis.  If  there 
is  none,  no  worse  harm  than  loss  of  time  will  ensue ;  if  there  is  suppura- 
tion of  the  appendix,  a  subsequent  operation  will  be  rather  more  than 
less  likely  to  succeed.  The  essential  points  are  that  die  patient  be  kept 
entirely  in  the  recumbent  posture  ;  that  he  shotdd  be  strictly  confined  to 
liquid  diet,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  single  dose  of  aperient 
medicine,  and  that  opium  should  be  given  freely.  The  treatment  should,  in 
fact^  be  exactly  that  of  acute  peritonitis.  When  the  attack  subsides,  the 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  relapse.  Even  then  the 
action  of  the  boweb  shotdd  be  solicited  by  enemata  only,  and  never  by 
medicines  taken  into  the  stomach ;  and  the  restriction  to  fluid  food  should  be 
continued  for  several  days  longer  than  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  necessary. 
One  repeatedly  sees  relapses  occur  from  disregard  of  precautions  that  seemed 
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to  have  been  enforced  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  ensure  their  being  attended 
to.  The  disease,  indeed,  is  one  which  is  very  apt  to  recur,  even  at  con- 
aidoaUe  intervals  of  time.  In  more  than  one  instance  repeated  attacks 
IttTe  taken  {dace  with  a  few  weeks  or  months  between  them,  until  at  length 
tiiere  has  been  one  so  severe  as  to  place  life  in  imminent  danger.  The 
pi^fmt  has  then  at  last  submitted  to  being  kept  in  bed  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  has  observed  the  greatest  possible  care  during  convalescence ; 
probably  ior  this  reason  this  alarming  attack  has  often  been  the  last. 

When  typhlitis  ends  in  suppuration,  the  pus  collects  in  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  between  the  csdcum  and  fascia  iliaca,  and  forms  an  external 
sbseess,  mariced  first  by  oedema  and  then  by  fluctuation.  Sometimes  it 
passes  backwiurds  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  sciatic  foramen,  and  points 
below  the  fold  of  the  buttock ;  sometimes  it  passes  downwards  under 
Poopart's  ligament ;  it  very  rarely  reaches  the  rectum,  but  may  open  into 
Qie  Idadder,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boy  under  the  writer's  care  some  years  ago, 
who  discharged  the  pus  per  wethram  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

When  suppuration  has  occurred  the  abscess  should  be  opened  by  Hilton's 
method  and  drained.  In  one  case  lately  in  Mary  Ward,  the  pus  had  been 
aQowed  to  find  a  way  for  itself,  a  f»cal  fistula  formed  externally,  and  this 
ended  in  lardaceous  disease  of  the  viscera. 

In  a  remarkable  case  under  the  late  Dr  Mahomed,  Mr  Symonds  cut  down 
upon  the  appendix  c»ci  and  removed  the  concretion  which  had  caused  the 
mischief  ('Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  1885,  p.  286).     The  result  was  successful. 

This  method  of  treatment  has  of  late  years  been  widely  followed,  and 
ttin  more  widely  advocated  in  this  country  and  in  America.^  It  has  even 
been  advised  to  cut  down  upon  the  appendix,  ligature,  and  remove  it  in  all 
owes  of  severe  typhlitis.  Such  practice,  however,  would  in  all  likelihood 
mtich  increase  the  mortality  of  t^e  disease,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
meddlesome.  When  suppuration  has  occurred  and  the  abscess  must  be 
opened,  it  is  probably  wise  in  most  cases  for  the  surgeon  to  explore  the  seat 
of  disease.  And  when  repeatedly  recurrent  attacks  of  typhUtb  interfere 
with  a  patient's  health  and  prospects,  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
appendix  in  the  interval  when  there  is  no  active  inflammation  is  in  certain 
cases  justified.  Such  a  case  in  a  young  man,  who  for  several  years  had 
been  prevented  from  earning  his  living  by  frequently  returning  typhlitis, 
was  successfully  treated  by  Mr  Lane  in  August,  1888.  On  the  other  hand, 
^  writer  has  two  patients  at  the  present  time  who  have  suffered  from 
two  or  three  severe  and  several  slighter  attacks,  and  who,  after  persevering 
medical  treatment,  are  now  well  without  the  inevitable  risks  of  a  serious 
<))ention. 

Even  when  typhlitis  presents  itself  clinically  under  the  guise  of  intestinal 
ohitraction  or  of  diffused  acute  peritonitis,  it  seldom  destroys  life  if  judiciously 
^ted.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  appendix 
dou^  away,  and  in  which  death  is  inevitable  without,  and  probably 
sometimes  even  with,  the  most  skilful  surgical  interference ;  but  only  one 
fatal  case  occurred  during  five  consecutive  years  at  Guy's  Hospital,  if  we 
exclude  those  in  which  death  took  place  a  few  hours  after  admission  and  in 
which  purgatives  had  been  given  before.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
present  writer's  personal  experience : — Out  of  31  cases,  seven  died,  but  of 
these  two  were  exceptional  cases — the  one  being  a  child  who  had  a  foreign 
inxiy,  to  wit,  a  pin  in  the  appendix,  and  a  secondary  abscess  of  the  liver ; 
*  See  Mr  TrevoB's  valuable  paper  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal '  for  Nor.  9, 1889. 
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and  the  other  a  woman  in  whom  typhlitis  was  complicated  by  tubercles  of 
the  peritoneum  and  other  organs.     Of  the  24  other  cases,  one  died  a  year 
after  from  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  another  was  last  seen  with  symptonag 
of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.     In  two  of  the  cases  wliielK 
recovered  there  was  general  peritonitis  with  high  fever ;  in  five  the  typUitas 
was  recurrent  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  time ;  in  only  one  an  abscess  inrms 
opened,  and  in  another  the  appendix  was  removed.     There  was  no  oper&tive 
interference  in  the  five  fatal  cases,  and  in  three  of  these  there  was  obvious 
reason  for  their  ill  result. 

Dysentery.^ — ^This  disease,  the  most  severe  inflammatory  form  of 
diarrhoea  or  "bowel  complaint^"  is  now  happily  rare  in  England.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  malarial  disease  in  its  Aetiology  and  distribution ;  and,  like 
ague,  has  been  gradually  banished  from  most  parts  of  England,  while  still 
one  of  the  most  important  endemic  diseases  in  India  and  China.  Thoo^ 
most  severe  in  the  tropics,  it  is  as  well  known  in  warm  temperate  dimates 
at  the  present  day  as  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  apt  to  break 
out  in  camps  and  prisons. 

The  patient  has  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  but  passes  litUe  except 
mucus  or  blood ;  at  the  same  time  he  suffers  from  tenesmus,  and  griping 
pains  in  the  course  of  the  large  intestine. 

But  the  symptoms  are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  to  characterise 
dysentery.  We  will  therefore  first  describe  the  morbid  appearances  which 
belong  to  the  disease. 

Anatomy, — ^The  structural  change  which  characterises  dysentery  consiBtB 
in  an  inflammatory  process  which  has  its  principal  seat  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  which  is  not  limited  to  any  one  part^  but  spreads  more  or  less 
extensively  through  the  large  intestine.  Cases  have  occurred  in  Guy's 
Hospital  in  which  the  last  few  feet  of  the  ileum  have  been  diseased  as 
well  as  the  whole  length  of  the  large  intestine. 

In  some  instances  the  whole  gut,  from  the  rectum  to  the  caecum, 
shows  morbid  changes  of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  stage.  But  in 
others  the  disease  is  more  advanced  or  more  severe  in  one  part  Uian  in 
another.  Commonly  the  rectum  is  the  seat  of  the  most  intense  changes, 
and  these  gradually  diminish  towards  the  caecum ;  but  sometimes  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  as  was  noted  by  Sydenham.  The  flexures  often  suffer 
more  than  the  intervening  parts  of  the  bowel. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  affected  parts  in  dysentery  are  exceed- 
ingly varied,  but  most  writers  are  now  agreed  that  the  processes  concerned 
in  their  production  may  be  reduced  to  two.  Virchow  designates  these 
respectively  "catarrhal"  and  "diphtheritic."  Excellent  descriptions  of 
them  have  been  given  by  Heubner,  of  Leipzig,  and  by  Woodward,  of  the 
American  army. 

The  catarrhal  form.\ — The  mucous  membrane  at  first  shows  lines  and 

•  Synonym*, — Bloody  flux. — jFV.  Dysent^iie. — Oerm,  Ruhr,  blatige  Ruhr.  The  Gntk 
word  is  classical :  a  passage  in  Herodotus  clearly  alludes  to  the  dysentery  of  camps :— (ol 
the  army  of  Xerxes  during  its  retreat  from  the  invasion  of  Greece)  tiriXapwv  ii  Xoc^  n 
t6v  (TTparbv  Kai  dvtrtvTipifi  teat'  6S6v  Bu^Onpi  (lib.  viii,  cap.  115) ;  and  the  term  is  oommoo 
in  Hippocrates,  who  correctly  refers  it  to  ulceration  of  the  intestine.  It  is  also  used  bjr  St 
Luke,  himself  a  physician,  in  its  natural  connection  with  intermittent  feyer :  irvpcrolc  sat 
ivfftpripi^  <n;vex<$M^voy  (Acts  xxviii,  8). 

t  Synom/ms. — White  dysentery. — Oerm.  Eatarrhalische  Ruhr — pivfia  yaarpot  (Oalcn). 
— Intestinorum  rheumatismus  (Coe.  Aurel.)— Coryza  ventris — Tormina — Dysenteria  fient 
(Sennert),  a  translation  of  Galen's  ^veivripia  yivofiivti. 
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patches  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  points  which  are  almost  black.  The 
rammits  of  any  ridges  or  folds  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  bowel  are 
Bore  injected  than  other  parts.  The  mucous  membrane  is  lined  with  a 
rather  Uiick  layer  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  and  is  much  swollen,  as 
veil  as  the  submucous  tissue.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  all  that 
the  microscope  reveals  is  a  dilatation  of  the  minute  blood-vessels,  which 
are  gorged  with  blood.  Soon,  however,  inflammatory  products  are  poured 
<mt.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  now  still  more  oedematous  and  bulky  ; 
it  is  less  uniformly  reddened  ;  the  solitary  follicles  are  enlarged,  and  appeal* 
as  white  points  with  red  rings  round  them.  The  submucous  tissue  is 
increased  from  three  to  five  times  in  thickness ;  and  even  the  muscular 
coat  is  swollen. 

Under  the  microscope  all  the  tissues  are  now  seen  to  be  infiltrated 
with  pus-cells,  which  are  also  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  mucus 
Hning  the  interior  of  the  intestine.  In  the  submucous  tissue  the  cor- 
puscles occur  chiefly  in  the  spaces  round  the  blood-vessels.  The  soli- 
tary follicles  are  markedly  increased  in  size;  the  lymph  sinus  which 
surrounds  each  of  them  is  wide,  but  does  not  contain  pus-cells ;  leucocytes, 
however,  are  collected  in  large  numbers  under  the  thin  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  the  follicles,  and  which  evidently  was  about  to  give  way  and 
rupture. 

In  former  days  there  was  great  discussion  as  to  the  importance  of  these 
changes  in  the  solitary  follicles,  in  relation  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  1843-4  Dr  Parkes  examimed  the  intestine  very 
carefully  in  numerous  fatal  cases  of  dysentery,  and  stated  that  the  earliest 
lesion  was  the  alteration  in  the  follicles ;  and  Dr  Baly  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  from  his  investigations  at  Millbank  Prison.  Before  this 
Cruveilhier  had  insisted  that  the  solitary  follicles  had  no  share  in  it.  Since 
the  publication  of  Dr  Parkes's  observations,  the  objectors  to  his  views  have 
taken  up  the  ground  that  the  white  graniiles  visible  in  the  early  stage  of 
dysentery  are  not  really  solitary  follicles,  but  new  formations.  The  right 
opinion,  however,  appears  to  be  that  which  has  been  stated  in  the  previous 
paragraph,  namely,  that  although  the  solitary  glands  are  undoubtedly 
enlarged  in  the  early  stage  of  the  catarrhal  form  of  dysentery,  this  is  only 
part  of  a  genei-al  process  of  inflammation  which  affects  the  whole  mucous 
membrane. 

After  a  time  the  mucosa  softens  down  with  the  increasing  infiltration 
of  pus-cells,  and  ulcers  are  formed.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  now  produced 
by  the  changes  round  the  solitary  foUicles.  Their  roofs  give  way,  and 
minute  round  holes  are  produced,  each  of  which  leads  into  a  small  cavity 
having  in  its  interior  the  substance  of  the  follicle,  which  is  isolated  from 
its  attachments,  and  in  fact  forms  a  small  slough.  The  destruction  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  parts  which 
Borround  the  follicles.  It  also  takes  place  between  them,  so  that  for  a  time 
each  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  little  ring,  which  appears  to  be  raised, 
and  looks  like  a  deposit  upon  the  suriace  instead  of  being  a  remnant  of  the 
original  tissue.  Even  when  the  ulcers  have  increased  in  size,  and  run 
together  so  as  to  form  large  patches,  there  remain  irregular  islands  of  still 
Qiuleetroyed  mucous  membrane,  which  are  of  a  bluish-red  colour  and  covered 
with  grey  or  greenish  layers  of  tough  mucus.  The  ulcerated  surfaces  them- 
selves have  a  yellow  or  yeUowish-red  colour  ;  their  floor  is  formed  by  the 
submucous  tissue. 

VOL.  II.  15 
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The  sloughing  or  necrotic  form* — Widely  different  are  the  appearances  m 
the  other  form  of  dysentery,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  teaching  d 
Yirchow,  all  modern  German  writers  call  diphtheritic.  To  digress  for  a 
moment,  this  term  diphtheritic  has  now  two  meanings,  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  one  another.  In  the  first  volume  diphiharitiynB 
described  as  a  specific  disease,  generally  affecting  the  throat.  Botia 
Yirchow's  sense  ''diphtheritic"  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  or 
of  the  skin  need  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  disease.  It  does  not 
imply  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane,  but  a  putrid,  destructdve,  more 
or  less  necrotic  inflammation.  See  the  exposition  of  this  point  in  the 
chapter  on  Inflammation  (vol.  i,  p.  52),  and  in  that  on  Diphtheria  (voL  i, 
p.  257). 

In  this  form  of  dysentery  the  whole  thickness  of  the  intestine  is  from 
the  first  affected  in  a  marked  degree.  Even  the  serous  surface  is  inteoMly 
injected,  so  that  it  is  of  a  dark  bluish-red  colour.  The  bowel  feels  hard  ss 
well  as  massive.  In  its  interior  there  is  a  thin  reddish  fluid,  or,  in  sone 
parts,  a  little  fsecal  matter.  Its  lining  is  of  a  greyish-red  colour,  and  here 
and  there  exhibits  what  looks  like  a  raised  deposit  on  its  surface.  Thia^  ia 
its  earliest  stage,  is  present  only  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges  of  tiie 
mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  seen  forming  transverse  lines  in  the  ilena, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  commonly  affected  in  this  form  of  the  diaesae. 
In  the  cseciun,  the  seeming  deposit  becomes  more  extensive ;  and  in  the 
colon  it  occurs  in  large  patches,  or  may  occupy  the  whole  surface  ;  being, 
however,  broken  up  into  plates  by  deep  grooves  or  fissures.  The  pKts 
affected  in  this  way  look  dry  and  granular ;  to  the  touch  they  feel  roq^ 
and  hard.  Their  colour  varies  to  some  extent  with  that  of  the  intestinal 
contents,  which  possess  the  power  of  staining  them.  Thus  they  may  be 
yellowish,  greenish,  dark  red,  or  even  black.  On  making  a  section  throo^ 
the  intestine  one  finds  that  it  is  enormously  thickened  ;  the  muscular  layer 
is  much  thicker  than  natural,  and  folded  in  and  out.  But  the  most  strildog 
change  is  in  the  internal  coat.  Instead  of  the  dry  rough  substance  above 
described  being  a  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
now  seen  to  take  the  place  of  that  structure,  and  perhaps  of  the  submuooos 
tissue  also.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  intestinal  wall  within  the  muscokr 
coat  may  thus  be  made  up  of  a  tough,  homogeneous,  yellowish-red  material, 
which  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  in  which  Uie  natuni 
strata  can  no  longer  be  recognised.  Even  under  the  microscope  one  can 
hardly  make  out  the  original  elements  of  the  tissue.  One  sees  nothing  hot 
a  mass  of  extravasated  blood,  of  hard  amorphous  fibrinous  exudation,  aad 
of  pus-cells  in  greater  or  less  number.  But  Heubner  states  that,  in  very 
thin  sections,  lines  of  epithelium  arranged  in  double  rows  may  be  identified 
as  the  remains  of  Lieberkiibn's  tubules. 

According  to  recent  observers,  however,  the  fibrinous  material  described 
as  amorphous  contains  elements  of  great  importance.  It  is  highly  granular, 
and  these  granules  appear,  with  the  aid  of  high  powers,  good  ilhuninatioB, 
and  appropriate  staining,  to  be  really  bacteria. 

It  is  evident  that  the  apparent  "deposit"  or  "membrane"  in  the 
diphtheritic  form  of  dysentery  is  really  formed  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin 
and  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  themselves,  not  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.     The  mucosa  as  well  as  the  epithelium  ii 

*  8y»onjfm9. — Red  dysentery. — Germ.  Diphtheritiahe  Ruhr. — Bysenteria facta  (Sennert), 
a  trantlatioii  of  Avvivrtpia  fjiri  yiytvriiiivfi. 
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itself  destroyed.*  This  process  can  have  but  one  termination — the  death  of 
the  affected  structures.  Accordingly,  whenever  there  has  been  time  for  the 
occurrence  of  further  changes,  eschars  are  found ;  and  at  a  still  later  period 
these  break  down  into  shreds  or  detritus  and  are  cast  off,  exposing  deep  and 
ragged  ulcers  of  dark  green  or  brown  colour. 

For  detailed  information  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery,  illustrated 
by  photographs  and  coloured  plates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  valuable 
monograph  on  the  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  observed  during  the  war  of  the 
RebeUion  in  1861 — 1866,  by  Surgeon-Major  Woodward,  U.S.A.  Among  early 
accounts  of  autopsies  may  be  mentioned  one  by  Hewson,  and  two  others 
(likewise  commimicated  to  Sir  Greo.  Baker)  by  Dr  Wollaston. 

The  changes  presented  by  the  intestine  in  the  two  forms  of  dysentery 
are  so  different  in  appearance  that  one  would  at  first  sight  be  disposed 
to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  different  diseases.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  they  merely  indicate  different  degrees  of  severity  in  the  morbid  process. 
For  they  are  very  frequently  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  intestine,  the 
more  intense  inflammation  being  present  in  those  parts  (commonly  the  rectum 
or  caecum)  which  were  earliest  attacked.  And  this  being  so,  the  fact  that 
the  solitary  follicles  appear  not  to  be  specially  affected  in  even  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  diphtheritic  form  affords  strong  con'oborative  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  these  glands  are  not  the  seat  of  any  primary  or  special 
change  in  the  catarrhal  form  of  dysentery. 

Later  ancUomical  course, — In  severe  cases  abscesses  also  arise  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  and  these  may  burrow,  so  that  undestroyed  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane  over  them  are  detached  in  the  form  of  bridges,  and 
when  pressure  is  made  upon  these  the  pus  exudes  at  several  distant  spots. 
The  inflammation  extends  at  one  or  more  points  through  the  muscular 
coat,  and  perhaps  penetrates  to  the  serous  membrane,  so  that  perforation 
of  the  bowel  occurs,  with  consequent  peritonitis ;  or  the  connective  tissue 
at  the  back  of  the  bowel  may  be  reached  by  the  ulcerative  process,  the 
result  being  that  a  faecal  abscess  is  formed.  In  one  case  at  Guy's  Hospital 
such  an  abscess  formed  a  large  tumour  filling  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  into  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  spleen  (which  was  sloughing),  and 
denuding  the  ilium  of  its  periosteum  over  a  considerable  space. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  intense  form  of  dysentery,  in  which  the 
whole  large  intestine  and  the  last  few  feet  of  the  ileum  are  uniformly 
affected,  is  necessarily  a  fatal  disease.  But  if  the  morbid  changes  in  the 
bowel  be  not  too  extensive  and  severe,  recovery  may  take  place,  even 
though  in  some  parts  they  may  have  assumed  a  necrotic  character.  In 
the  catarrhal  form,  the  inflammation  probably  often  subsides  before  any 
breach  of  surface  has  occurred.  When  ulceration  takes  place,  and  the 
ulcers  subsequently  heal,  a  thin  membrane  is  formed  over  their  surface 
which  is  at  first  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  parts  that  had  been 
unaffected ;  but  this  difference  gradually  becomes  less  obvious,  and  ulti- 
mately disappears.  In  the  ''  diphtheritic ''  form  of  dysentery  the  ulcers  left 
by  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  become  covered  with  granulations ;  their 
undermined  edges  adhere  to  the  submucous  tissue,  and  thickened  and 
irregular  cicatrices  gradually  develop  themselves.  The  cicatrices  which 
foUow  dysentery  are  always  of  a  dark  grey  or  black  colour,  which  prob- 
ably results  from  a  chemical   reaction  between  the  colouring  matter   of 

•  "Maco  penitns  abeterso,  nulla  meinbrana  saperflciem  quse  tegeret  inventa  est" 
(Hewson). 
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blood  extravasated  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  one  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  boireL 

In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  definite  termination  of  the  morbid 
process,  either  in  the  death  of  the  patient  or  in  his  recovery.  The  disease 
passes  into  a  chronic  form,  and  may  continue  for  months  or  even  years. 
The  ulcers  remain  unhealed,  or  fresh  ones  form  in  succession  as  otherB 
cicatrise  over.  But,  as  Dr  Maclean  points  out,  it  is  a  mistime  to  suppose 
that  ulcers  must  remain  unhealed  so  long  as  symptoms  of  dysentery  in  the 
chronic  form  persist.  Gases  are  often  observed  in  which  not  a  single 
breach  of  suriace  is  discoverable  after  death.  Numerous  black  cicatrieee 
may  be  seen,  but  the  essential  pathological  change  is  an  atrophy  of  the 
coats  of  the  bowel,  the  glandular  structures  having  disappeared,  and  the 
wall  being  so  attenuated  as  to  be  transparent. 

Sporadic,  endemic,  and  epidemic  forms, — Probably  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  in  which  dysentery  does  not  sometimes  occur  sporadkiiUy^  but  in 
London  it  is  now  decidedly  a  rare  disease.  Formerly  it  was  common  there 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  and  has  become  rare  along  with 
ague  and  other  results  of  malaria.  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  of  English 
dysentery.  In  1762  it  occurred  epidemically  in  London,  and  was  described 
by  Sir  George  Baker.  The  account  of  it  by  the  late  Dr  Baly,  as  a  local 
disorder  in  Millbank  Prison,  is,  we  may  hope,  the  last  At  present  most 
cases  met  with  by  London  physicians  are  imported,  and  are  mostly  confined 
to  soldiers  and  sailors.  At  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  dysentery 
may  still  be  studied  in  its  less  acute  forms. 

There  are,  however,  countries  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  prevalent^  so 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  endemic  there.  These  are  Greece  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  most  districts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  Java,  the 
coast  of  China,  almost  all  tropical  Afric€^  Madagascar  and  many  islands, 
and  Central  America. 

Dysentery  sometimes  affects  large  numbers  of  persons  as  an  epidemic^ 
and  then  is  apt  to  assume  a  severe  type.  Heubner,  indeed,  is  disposed  to 
think  that  a  primarily  "  diphtheritic  "  dysentery  never  occurs  sporadically. 
But  among  fourteen  or  fifteen  cases  of  acute  and  rapidly  fatd  dysentery 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  from  time  to  time  occurred 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  there  have  been  several  in  which  the  inflammation  showed 
the  most  marked  pseudo-diphtheritic  or  necrotic  character.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  intestine,  no 
absolute  distinction  exists  between  sporadic  and  epidemic  dysentery. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  disease  is  much  milder  when  sporadic  than 
when  endemic  or  epidemic. 

Etiology, — The  origin  of  sporadic  dysentery  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  ingestion  of  irritating  articles  of  diet,  such  as  unripe  fruit,  decomposing 
meat,  or  bad  water.  But  Trousseau  and  others  have  disputed  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  It  has  been  urged  that  when  anything  which  disturbs 
the  intestine  is  swallowed,  active  peristaltic  movements  are  excited  which 
expel  it  from  the  body,  and  that  ingesta  are  not  likely  to  leave  the  small 
intestine  unaffected  and  to  exert  an  irritant  action  first  upon  the  c»cum  and 
colon.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  very  thing  occurs  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  bichloride  of  mercury,  in  which  violent  inflammation  and  even  ulceration 
of  the  csecum  and  colon  have  repeatedly  been  observed  although  the  small 
bowel  has  escaped  entirely. 

There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  one  factor  in  the  causation  of 
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dysentery  may  be  an  habitual  torpidity  of  the  large  intestine.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  Virchow  lays  stress ;  he  remarks  that  the  csBCum  and  the 
flexures  of  the  colon,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
disease,  are  also  especially  apt  to  become  loaded  with  fsBcal  masses.  And 
it  is  evident  that  if  there  is  any  irritant  substance  among  the  intestinal 
contents  its  action  must  be  favoured  by  their  retention  in  the  bowel  as  the 
result  of  imperfect  peristalsis.  Now,  Annesley  long  ago  pointed  out  that  in 
India  the  disease  often  commences  with  the  characteristic  signs  of  morbid 
accumulation  in  the  large  bowel.  And  in  connection  with  this  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr  Dickinson  may  be  remembered,  that  certain  transverse  ulcers  in 
the  colon,  which  are  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  as  inmates  of  London  hospitals,  and  which  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  bowel  or  to  cause  a  faecal  abscess,  are  due  to  irritation  from  the 
fseces. 

Another  cause  to  which  sporadic  dysentery  has  been  attributed  is  cold. 
Heubner  alludes  to  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  washer-woman  who  had  been 
standing  for  a  long  time  with  the  clothes  about  her  body  wet  through. 
The  cases  of  catarrhal  colitis  with  haemorrhage,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  women  and  children  and  are  commonly  regarded  as  dysentery,  can  quite 
as  often  be  traced  to  exposure  to  cold  as  to  indiscretions  in  diet. 

As  regards  the  causation  of  endemic  and  epidemic  dysentery  very  little 
is  as  yet  certainly  known.  On  each  side  of  the  equator,  to  about  35°  or  40° 
of  south  or  north  latitude,  there  are  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  territories  in 
-which  it  prevails,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  endemic 
in  every  country  with  a  hot  climate.  Hirsch  mentions  Gujerat  in  India 
(particularly  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar),  and  Senegal  in  Africa,  as  regions 
in  which  the  heat  is  intense,  but  in  which  there  is  no  dysentery.  So, 
s^in,  Singapore  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  disease,  which  yet  exists  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  rainy  season  is  generally  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  dysentery  is  most  apt  to  prevail.  The  alterna- 
tion of  hot  days  and  cold  nights  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  special  influ- 
ence in  producing  it. 

In  temperate  climates  epidemic  dysentery  occurs,  at  the  present  day, 
chiefly  in  camps  and  armies.  It  was  very  fatal  in  1854  among  the  British 
troops  engaged  in  the  Crimean  war,  as  it  had  been  among  their  forefathers 
in  1415  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  It  raged  terribly  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  in  1862 — 1865,  and  in  the  camps  of  the  Northern 
prisoners.  It  was  again  prevalent  in  1870,  during  the  campaign  between 
France  and  Germany,  particularly  among  the  miserable  fugitives  who  sought 
refuge  in  Switzerland  after  the  dispersal  of  Bourbaki's  army. 

Even  in  time  of  peace  the  large  cities  of  Europe  were  formerly  liable  to 
epidemic  dysentery,  and  Paris  suffered  severely  from  it  as  lately  as  1859, 
after  having  been  free  for  a  hundred  years.  In  London,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  believed  to  have  caused  from  1000  to  4000  deaths  annually ; 
in  the  foUowing  century  it  gradually  disappeared,  the  last  general  epidemic 
being  that  of  1762.  In  Millbank  prison,  however,  small  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  were  of  frequent  occurrence  until  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  lately  a  severe  local  epidemic  of  dysentery  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
in  Ireland.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Medicine  (December 
2nd,  1887),  Dr  ConoUy  Norman  reported  that  of  the  1100  inmates  120  were 
attacked,  and  22  died.  In  two  of  the  latter  cases  there  was  perforation  of 
the  colon,  and  in  a  third  multiple  abscesses  were  found  in  the  liver. 
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As  in  the  tropics,  so  in  temperate  climates,  the  autumn  is  the  season  m^ 
which  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  break  out.  The  years  in  which  it  has 
prevailed  have  sometimes  been  exceptionally  hot. 

Dysentery  occurs  in  persons  of  all  ages.  In  this  country  the  sponMlie 
form,  or  a  closely  related  disorder,  is  not  uncommon  in  infants  who  ju-e 
brought  up  by  hand.  When  it  is  epidemic,  it  attacks  especially  those  wlio 
are  weak  or  old,  or  whose  health  is  impaired  by  intemperance. 

The  conditions  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  endenoc 
dysentery  have  been  studied  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  but^  ms 
one  might  have  anticipated,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  which  of  them  is 
really  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

Certain  facts  appeared  at  one  time  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wms 
a  telluric  poison,  like  that  which  was  supposed  to  generate  intermittent  fever. 
Thus  it  has  long  been  known  that  even  in  temperate  climates,  and  still  more 
in  the  tropics,  the  countries  in  which  dysentery  prevails  are  also  those  in 
which  ague  is  common.  Indeed,  the  two  diseases  frequently  occur  together, 
in  the  same  patient  and  at  the  same  time ;  and  Dr  Aitken  remarks  that  if  a 
boat's  crew  be  sent  ashore  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  exposed  to  paludal 
miasmata,  the  probabilities  are  that  of  the  men  returning  on  board  some  will 
be  seized  with  dysentery  and  others  with  remittent  fever.  So,  again,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  endemic  dysentery  within  the  last  two  centuries  in 
England  has  coincided  with  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  agae 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  its  complete  disappearance  from  certain 
parts.  It  was,  indeed,  known  that  the  very  same  miasm  could  not  be  the 
cause  of  both  diseases,  for  dysentery  prevails  in  many  places  where  Uiere  is 
no  intermittent  fever.  But,  from  his  investigations  at  Millbank  prison, 
Dr  Baly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  epidemics  of  dysentery  there  were 
due  to  a  miasm  arising  from  the  soil ;  and  Dr  Maclean,  who  endorsed  this 
opinion,  attributed  the  poison  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the 
ground. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  course  of  events  at  Millbank  proved  that 
Dr  Baly  was  wrong.  In  the  year  1854  the  prisoners  ceased  to  be  liable 
to  dysentery  ;  and  during  the  next  eighteen  years  (up  to  1872)  one  death 
only  occurred  from  that  disease  or  from  diarrhoea.  Now,  as  Mr  de  Bensy 
showed,  one,  and  one  only,  change  in  its  hygienic  arrangements  has  coin- 
cided in  time  with  this  improvement  in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  prison* 
Formerly,  the  water  which  the  convicts  drank  was  taken  directly  from  the 
Thames  as  it  ebbed  and  flowed  beneath  the  walls.  But  on  August  10th, 
1854,  the  artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  made  the  source  of  water 
supply  to  the  prison,  and  has  since  been  exclusively  used.  The  change  was 
effected  in  the  middle  of  a  cholera  epidemic;  six  days  afterwards  the 
disease  suddenly  ceased.  Enteric  fever,  too,  no  longer  attacks  the  convicts^ 
and  the  death-rate  has  declined  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  exciting  cause  of  dysentery  in 
Millbank  prison  was  the  Thames  water ;  and  in  all  probability  the  noxious 
ingredient  was  derived  from  the  sewage  it  contained. 

Another  series  of  epidemics,  which  have  been  traced  to  a  scmiewhat 
similar  origin,  occurred  in  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asylum.  In 
1864,  chiefly  between  May  and  August,  twenty-six  persons  were  attacked 
with  dysentery,  and  in  March,  1865,  five  others.  For  a  long  time  Dr 
Glouston,  the  medical  superintendent^  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  disease.     It  had  often  occurred  to  hijn  that  the  cause  might  be  connected 
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with  the  distribution  of  the  sewage  of  the  ajsylum,  which,  after  being  thrown 
into  a  large  tank,  was  allowed  to  flow  over  a  field  about  300  yards  distant ; 
but  it  was  not  until  August,  1864,  that  an  offensive  smell  was  noticed  at 
the  asylum  during  several  hot  and  sultry  evenings.  Dr  Glouston  had 
the  sewage  carried  away  in  a  covered  drain  to  a  distance ;  from  that  time 
DO  fresh  cases  of  dysentery  occurred.  An  investigation  was  then  made  as 
to  the  exact  meteorological  conditions  which  had  existed  during  the  preva^ 
lenee  of  the  epidemic,  and  it  was  found  that  within  a  week  before  the  day 
on  which  each  patient  fell  ill  there  had  always  been  either  hot  sultry 
evenings  with  no  wind  in  the  night,  or  northerly  winds  which  blew  from  the 
direction  of  the  field  which  was  being  irrigated.  Male  and  female  patients, 
too,  were  attacked  at  different  times,  according  as  the  exact  direction 
of  the  wind  was  such  as  to  carry  the  sewage  emanations  either  to  one 
or  to  the  other  of  the  parts  of  the  building  which  the  two  sexes  severally 
occupied. 

The  probability  that  these  observations  pointed  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
dysentery  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  five  eases  of  dysentery 
in  March,  1865,  all  occurred  within  a  week  after  the  sewage  was  again 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  field,  during  one  night,  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  was  towards  the  asylum.  The  evidence  may  be  said  to  have 
amounted  to  proof  in  the  year  1868.  There  had  then  be^i  two  years' 
immunity  from  dysentery,  and,  the  most  approved  precautions  having  been 
taken,  it  was  determined  to  run  the  sewage  over  another  field.  Two 
months  later  six  patients  were  attacked  with  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other ;  they  were  all  in  that  part  of  the  asylum  nearest 
the  field,  and  the  wind  had  been  blowing  towards  it  continuouidy  for  eight 
days  before  the  outbreak  occurred. 

In  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  tropical  epidemics,  the  conditions  are 
generally  so  complicated  as  to  defy  analysis.  Dr  Chevers,  however,  has 
expressed  the  belief  that  much  of  the  dysentery  (as  well  as  cholera)  occur- 
ring on  board  vessels  in  the  port  of  Calcutta  is  caused  by  men  drinking 
the  water  taken  up  in  buckets  over  the  ship's  side,  this  water  being 
loaded  with  sewage  and  the  products  of  putrefaction.  Heubner  was  told 
by  several  military  surgeons  that  where  many  severe  cases  of  dysentery 
were  crowded  together  the  disease  was  often  spread  by  the  latrines,  and 
ceased  when  the  proper  precautions  were  taken  with  regard  to  them. 
Prof.  Maclean  says  that  in  India  the  barrack-rooms  most  exposed  to 
the  effluvia  from  latrines  always  furnish  the  largest  number  of  dysenteric 


We  must  believe,  then,  that  the  cause  of  dysentery  may  be,  and  probably, 
always  is,  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  some  organic  matter  conveyed  either 
by  drinking-water  or  through  the  air.  So  far  dysentery  resembles  enteric 
fever  and  cholera. 

Specific  contagion. — The  next  question  is  whether,  as  in  these  diseases, 
the  organic  matter  is  a  chemical  product  of  decomposition,  or  a  living 
organism,  which  undergoes  a  process  of  self-multiplication  in  the  human 
body,  so  that  the  discharges  possess  special  powers  of  infecting  others  with 
dysentery.  This  question  cannot  yet  be  finally  answered.  Bepeated 
aUempts  to  discover  a  pathogenic  microphyte  (or  microzoon)  have  been 
naade  by  Prior,  Klebs,  and  other  pathologists,  but  without  success.  The 
contagion  is  beUeved  to  be  in  the  feacal  discharges,  and  to  be  taken  in  by 
water. 
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All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  disease  seldom  or  never  passes  from 
the  sick  to  those  who  are  attending  on  them.  And  Heubner  lays  stress 
on  the  fact  that  it  has  hardly  ever  been  known  to  spread  from  the  military 
to  the  civil  population  in  time  of  war. 

In  '  Ziemssen's  Cyclopsedia '  and  *  Eichhorst's  Handbach,'  however,  dysen- 
tery is  placed  among  the  infective  diseases,  and  Liebermeister  regards  it  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  of  miasmatic-contagious  maladies  as  cholera  and 
enteric  fever.  He  goes  on  to  admit  that  it  is  a  local  disease,  and  that  all 
its  sjnnptoms  are  dependent  upon  the  intestinal  inflammation ;  but,  as  he 
remarks,  gonorrhoea  and  the  soft  chancre  are  local,  and  yet  infecUve  in  tlie 
fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

Epidemic  and  sporadic  dysentery  cannot  be  separated  by  any  strict 
boundary-line ;  but  it  has  been  urged  that  between  these  two  forms  of  the 
disease  the  same  relation  exists  as  between  Asiatic  and  English  cholera ; 
and  since  the  occurrence  of  a  simple  variety  of  cholera  does  not  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  the  view  that,  when  introduced  from  the  East,  this  malady  is 
due  to  a  specific  contagion,  it  is  argued  that  the  existence  of  sporadic 
dysentery  is  no  bar  to  the  infective  theory  of  epidemic  dysentery. 

Evidence  that  dysentery  is,  at  least  in  its  severe  form,  a  specific  and 
infective  disease  has  been  afforded  by  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  Norway 
in  1859.  Dysentery  had  not  prevailed  there  for  half  a  century,  and  as  the 
population  was  scattered^  and  the  ground  very  broken,  there  were  unusoal 
opportunities  of  tracking  its  course.  The  disease  was  studied  wiUi  great 
care  by  Homan  and  Hertwig,  and  they  believe  that  they  established  the  fa^ 
of  its  spreading  by  a  definite  contagion,  which  was  even  conveyed  by  healthy 
persons  from  infected  places  to  other  spots  where  the  disease  had  not  bef <h« 
appeared.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  traced  the  poison  to  any  particular 
source,  but  the  analogies  of  enteric  fever  and  cholera  evidently  render  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that,  if  there  really  is  a  contagion  which  multi- 
plies itself  in  the  human  body,  this  reaches  the  outer  world  in  the  alvine 
evacuations. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  incubation  in  dysentery,  Dr  Clouston  states 
that  one  of  his  patients  fell  ill  within  three  days  after  first  inhaling  the 
poison  ;  but  others  were  attacked  as  long  as  three,  four,  or  five  days  after 
the  cessation  of  opportunities  for  its  entrance  into  the  body.  Homan  and 
Hertwig  state  that  in  Norway  in  1859  the  period  of  incubation  was  from 
two  to  eleven  days. 

Symptoms. — Before  the  characteristic  features  of  dysentery  develop  them- 
selves, there  is  generally  a  period  in  which  the  patient  suffers  from  simple 
diarrhoea,  with  more  or  less  griping  pain  in  the  abdomen.  This  may  last 
from  three  to  five  days,  or  even  a  fortnight  He  then  becomes  worse,  and 
perhaps  he  shivers,  or  at  least  complains  of  greatly  increased  malaise  and 
weakness.  The  abdominal  pain  is  more  severe  and  paroxysmal.  The  desire 
to  go  to  stool  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  and,  instead  of  abundant 
liquid  f»ces,  he  begins  to  pass  only  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with 
violent  straining,  and  burning  pain  in  the  rectum.  He  is  then  said  to  suffer 
from  "  tenesmus,"  but  although  this  term  is  universally  employed  there  are 
hardly  two  writers  who  are  agreed  as  to  its  exact  signification.  Some  mean 
by  it  the  peculiar  sensation  that  there  is  "  something  in  the  rectum  that 
wants  to  come  away,"  others  the  straining,  and  others  the  burning  pain ; 
while  others  again  include  two  or  all  in  the  connotation  of  the  word.  But 
as  all  these  symptoms  are  constantly  associated  together  it  is  really  not  a 
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matter  of  importance  whether  tenesmus  means  one  or  another  of  them.*  It 
is  taken  by  Dr  Woodward  as  the  most  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of 
dysentery.  So  incessant  may  be  the  call  for  relief  that  the  patient  goes  to 
stool  twenty  or  thirty  or  even  as  many  as  two  hundred  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Or  he  may  sit  there  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  straining 
violently,  but  passing  little  or  nothing.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  dysentery 
occurring  in  camp,  Heubner  had  the  total  daily  evacuations  collected.  The 
quantity  passed  by  each  patient  was  found  to  be  only  from  28  to  42  oz. 

The  evacuations  in  dysentery  often  contain  no  faecal  matter  whatever. 

Small   hard   scybalous  masses  may  be  voided  occasionally,  but  the  most 

careful  recent  observers  are  agreed  that  these  are  comparatively  seldom 

seen.     Thus  the  paradoxical  expression  of  Stoll  is  justified,  who  described 

dysentery  as  morbus  ahum  ocdudens.       But  in   some   cases   fluid   fsecal 

matter  is  passed  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 

disease,  and  this  is  said  to  be  rather  an  unfavourable  sign,  as  showing  that 

the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine,  or  even  the  small  intestine,  is  involved. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  only  result  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  patient 

is  that  he  passes  two  or  three  drachms  of  gelatinous  mucus,  colourless,  or 

more  or  less  deeply  stained  with  blood.     Or  there  may  be  membranous  shreds 

of  mucus,  and  small  clots,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  fluid  f»cal  matter. 

Or,  again,  pure  blood  may  come ;  or  a  thin  reddish  fluid,  which  has  floating 

in  it  a  number  of  little  yellow  or  red  masses,  soft,  and  looking  like  pieces  of 

sodden  meat.     This  kind  of  discharge  is  often  described  as  resembling  the 

washings   of    meat,  and   was   formerly   called  lotwa  camea.     The  masses 

suspended  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  cast-off  portions  of  the  intestinal 

mucous  membrane,  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  is  not  the  case.      Dr 

Goodeve,  in   Calcutta,  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  found  membranous  sloughs 

from  half  to  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  in  the  sediment  obtained  by 

washing  the  evacuations  after  the  eighth  to  twelfth  day  of  the  disease.     But, 

according  to  Heubner,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  masses  are  passed  the 

nature  of  which  can  be  recognised.     Another  dysenteric  product  is  pus,  which 

may  occasionally  be  discharged  pure  and  odourless,  and  just  as  if  it  had 

come  from  an  ordinary  abscess,  but  which  is  much  more  commonly  mixed 

with  fluid  fsecal  matter  and  blood.     In  some  cases,  again,  a  substance  is  voided 

which  looks  like  frog's  spawn  or  boiled  sago.     This  consists  of  rounded 

bodies  which  were  once  thought  to  be  sloughs  derived  from  the  solitary 

follicles.     Heubner,  however,  says  that  they  are  too  large  for  this,  and  that 

they   consist  of  mucus.     Lastly,  the  discharge  may  be  a  brownish-red  or 

blackish  fluid,  of  a  most  horribly  offensive  odour ;  this  is  an  indication  that 

sloughing  is  going  on  in  the  intestine.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  but  the 

earliest  stages  of  dysentery  the  matters  passed  from  the  bowel  have  a 

foBtid  odour,  which  Parkes  regards  as  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  abdomen  is  not  at  first  distended,  but  it  may  become  so  as  the  disease 
advances.  Tenderness  may  be  altogether  absent,  or  pressure  over  different 
parts  of  the  large  intestine  may  give  more  or  less  pain.  In  some  cases  one 
can  obscurely  feel  an  induration  in  the  course  of  the  bowel,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  extent  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  colon  is 
affected  may  be  determined  in  this  way. 

*  Tenetmas  (rcivc<f/i5c*  from  rilvm) :  '*  Est  antem  affectiu  hie  oontinna  et  implacabilis 
deddendi  ca^iditas  (Panlus  iSgineta  apad  Sfcephanom) — Quod  rtivivuSv  Graoci  yocant : 
in  hoc  frequens  desidendi  capiditas  est,  SBque  dolor  abi  aliquid  excemitur  "  (Cels.,  lib.  iy, 
cap.  18). 
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Another  ?yinptom  which  is  sometimes  present  in  severe  dysentery  Is 
strangury.      It  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  catheter. 

The  most  marked  general  sjnmiptom  is  the  great  |»x>stration.  The  patient 
not  uncommonly  faints  while  he  is  at  stool.  An»mia  is  very  rapidly  pro- 
duced, and  the  face  assumes  a  pale,  waxy  look. 

The  febrile  disturbance  is  generally  slight  Even  in  severe  cases  the 
temperature  may  be  normal  or  below  normaX  but  sometimes  it  rises  to  100^ 
or  101°.  The  pulse  is  not  much  quickened,  except  in  certain  efRdemics 
formerly  characterised  as  "inflammatory  dysentery.''  The  patient  often 
makes  great  complaint  of  thirst,  and  although  his  appetite  is  not  always 
lost)  griping  pain  is  frequently  brought  on  by  food,  so  that  he  is  unwiUu^ 
to  take  any  but  the  blandest  nourishment.  Cold  liquids  frequently  have  tke 
same  effect,  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  what  the  patient  drinks  should  be 
lukewarm. 

Diagnosis, — ^A  question  of  great  importance  is  whether  dysentery  is 
always  attended  by  the  striking  train  of  symptoms  which  have  just  be«i 
described.     Writers  mention  that  some  patients  pass  no  blood,  and  it  is 
said  that  certain  epidemics  are  characterised  by  the  absence  ot  this  syia- 
ptonu    Again,  it  is  weU  known  that  tenesmus  and  the  other  uiympUmB 
which  are  constantly  associated  with  it  depend  upon  disease  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  tiiat  they  are  absent  when  the  inflammation 
is  limited  to  the  csecum  and  the  upper  part  of  the  colon.     Dr  Clou^on  says 
that  in  the  epidemic  which  he  observed  at  the  asylum  near  Carlisle,  some 
patients  experienced  scarcely  any  pain  throughout  the  whole  course  ol  the 
disease,  and  at  first,  having  no  fever  or  want  of  appetite,  they  refused  to 
believe  that  they  were  ill,  although  they  were  passing  glairy  mucus  mized 
with  blood.     It  does  not  appear  that  tropical  dysentery  is  ever  latent  when 
the  disease  is  epidemic.     We  have,  however,  had  at  least  two  well-nuu^ed 
instances   of   fatal  sporadic  dysentery,  in  each  of  which  there  was  very 
extensive  diffused  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  the  presence  oi  which 
had  been  entirely  unsuspected  during  Ufe.     Both  patients  died  in  Cray's 
Hospital,  the   one   of  an   enormous  hepatic  abscess,  the  other  of  a  laqga 
abscess  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  resulting  from  perioration  of  the  bowel  into 
the  post-peritoneal  connective  tissue.     Dr  Dickinson  has  recorded  a  similar 
case,  that  of  a  woman  who  died  in  St  Greorge's  Hospital  of  abscess  oi  tbe 
liver,  and  who,  during  the  week  which  she  passed  as  an  inmate  of  tlie 
hospital,  was  so  constipated  as  to  require  aperient  medicines.     She  would 
not  allow  that  she  had  ever  had  any  looseness  of  the  bowels,  but  after  death 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine  was  in  a  state  of  ragged  ulceration. 

In  at  least  three  cases  of  acute  dysentery  that  have  proved  fatal  in 
Guy's  Hospital  the  disease  was  supposed  during  life  to  be  enteric  fei^ar; 
the  characteristic  symptoms  were  either  absent  or  passed  under  the  name  id 
diarrhoea.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  a  similar  latency  or  obscuri^ 
of  symptoms  may  not  sometimes  occur  in  epidemic  dysentery,  both  in  India 
and  in  temperate  climates.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  question  is  one 
of  considerable  interest  in  reference  to  the  causation  of  abscess  of  the  liver. 
Even  when  all  the  symptoms  of  dysentery  are  present,  the  diagnosis 
should  be  made  with  more  caution  than  would  appear  necessary  from  tbe 
statements  of  writers  who  speak  of  it  as  presenting  no  difficulty  whatever. 

In  young  persons,  and  particularly  in  male  children,  one  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  intussusc^tion  causes  very  similar  symptoms,  although  they 
no  doubt  begin  in  a  different  way.     In  this  country  more  thi^  one  case  of 
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intissnseeption  has  been  mistaken  for  dysentery,  and  this  very  serious 
error  must  often  have  been  committed  in  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
the  latter  disease,  being  endemic,  is  likely  to  have  its  presence  taken  for 
gzioted. 

Again,  in  persons  more  advanced  in  years,  it  very  frequently  happens 
in  Ei^land  that  cancer  of  the  rectum  is  overlooked,  and  that  its  symptoms 
ire  attributed  to  dysentery.  It  may  almost  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a 
ni{^)06ed  case  of  chronic  dysentery  in  an  elderly  patient,  who  has  not  been 
out  of  England,  is  really  one  of  local  disease  of  the  rectum,  most  probably 
casoer.  A  digital  examination  generally  clears  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease ;  and  it  would  appear  in  most  cases  that  the  blood  passed 
during  defsBcation  is  not  intimately  blended  with  the  motion,  but  comes 
before  or  after  it. 

Progress^  comjplicaUanSf  and  events, — The  course  taken  by  dysentery  varies 
much  in  different  epidemics,  as  well  as  in  individual  cases ;  we  shall  presently 
see  that  it  may  to  a  very  great  extent  be  modified  by  treatment. 

In  favourable  cases  the  symptoms  quickly  begin  to  decline.  First  the 
pain  and  tenesmus  pass  of^  and  then  some  of  the  evacuations  begin  to  contain 
fsol  matter.  Formed  f seces  may  for  a  time  be  passed  alternately  with  blood 
iod  mucus. 

An  occasional  sequela  is  an  affection  which  resembles  acute  rheumatism 
Attording  to  Homan  and  Hertwig,  it  attacks  several  joints  at  the  same 
time,  but  these  do  not  become  very  tender,  nor  is  there  much  swelling. 
The  febrile  disturbance  is  moderate,  and  the  affection  subsides  in  thr^  or 
foor  weeks.  Parotitis  is  also  said  to  occur  sometimes  during  convalescence 
from  dysentery. 

Portal  pysemia  with  multiple  abscesses  in  the  liver  is  a  most  important 
complication  or  sequela  of  dysentery,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 

In  cases  which  are  about  to  terminate  fatally  the  prostration  passes 
into  collapse.  The  features  become  sunken,  while  the  body  is  covered  with 
cold  8weat>  and  exhales  a  foetid  odour.  The  urine  may  be  suppressed. 
The  tongue  and  lips  are  covered  with  sordes,  hiccup  sets  it,  and  a  painful 
sense  of  constriction  of  the  epigastrium  is  complained  of.  The  f 8Bces  are  passed 
involontarily,  the  anus  and  penis  become  excoriated,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  is  often  prolapsed.  Bedsores  are  formed  if  the  patient  should 
li?Q  long  enough.  Consciousness  is  often  retained  to  the  end,  but  in  some 
cases  the  mind  wanders ;  and  during  the  last  few  hours  all  pain  may  cease, 
•0  that  the  patient  fancies  he  is  doing  well,  or  his  delirium  assumes  pleasing 
fonna.  Before  death  the  temperature  of  the  body  often  rises  considerably. 
In  the  later  stages  of  dysentery  perioration  of  the  intestines  some- 
tunes  occurs,  setting  up  fatal  peritonUis,  In  one  case  this  Was  observed  in  a 
I»ti«it  at  Gu/s  Hospital  He  was  in  a  surgical  ward  for  disease  of  the 
^nee,  when  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  attacked  with  "  severe  diarrhoea." 
This  continued,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  large  intestine 
▼as  ulcerated  and  sloughing  in  its  whole  length,  and  at  one  spot  thd 
tnosverse  colon  was  perforated.  But  in  three  other  cases  of  sporadic 
dysentery  there  has  been  acute  peritonitis  without  any  perioration  being 
discovered  to  account  for  it  This  seems  not  to  have  been  hitherto  observed 
in  epidemics  of  the  disease. 

Ohrmc  dysentery. — ^In  many  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  acute  dysentery 
PMBes  into  a  chrome  form  of  the  disease,  which  may  last  for  months,  or  even 
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years.     It  is  doubtful  whether  chronic  dysentery  ever  arises  without  beirs^ 
preceded  by  an  acute  stage.     The  discharges  still  have  to  some  extent  tli« 
peculiar  odour.     They  are  for  the  most  part  liquid,  but  they  vary  in  character 
from  day  to  day.     Sometimes  they  may  contain  tolerably  natural  fscml 
matter,  at  other  times  they  consist  of  a  blood-stained  mucus  or  serous  floUl. 
Instead  of  gaining  flesh  the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  emaciatacL 
The   appetite   is   generally   capricious.     The   tongue   is  red   and   glased. 
Abscess  of  the  liver  not  infrequently  forms  in  these  cases ;  or  deaUi  mmjr 
arise  from  pneumonia,  phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  or  lardaceous  disease  of  tl»e 
viscera ;  or,  again,  a  fsecal  abscess  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  iliac  foeon 
or   elsewhere.     Peritonitis  from  perforation  may  also  occur,  even  at  this 
period. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  by  most  writers  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  intract- 
able disease,  and  one  which  generally  proves  fatal  at  last,  the  patient 
dying  by  exhaustion,  with  febrile  symptoms  of  hectic  tjrpe,  even  if  no  eoaci- 
plication  should  arise  to  cut  short  his  existence.  Dr  Ward,  however,  sajTs, 
from  his  experience  at  the  "  Dreadnought,"  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
recovery  at  length  takes  place,  if  they  are  judiciously  treated.  Even  then, 
however,  the  bowels  often  remain  irritable  and  easily  disturbed  for  long  after- 
wards, it  may  be  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life. 

Prognosis, — ^With  regard  to  the  grounds  on  which  a  forecast  must  be 
based  in  a  case  of  dysentery,  there  is  little  to  say  that  has  not  been  implied 
in  preceding  paragraphs.  The  severity  of  the  disease  is  proportional  to  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  the  local  inflammation,  but  this  must  nevertheleas 
be  measured  during  life  by  the  gravity  of  the  constitutional  rather  than 
of  the  local  symptoms.  Tenesmus  and  pain  may  be  slight  or  even  abeent^ 
and  yet  the  patient  may  be  in  very  great  danger ;  or  his  sufferings  may  be 
extreme,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  grounds  for  alarm  if  the  affection  is 
limited  to  the  rectum.  But  the  appearance  of  his  countenance,  the  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  of  colli^)6e, 
generally  allow  a  correct  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  probable  issue  of 
the  case.  The  rate  of  mortality  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  In 
Dr  Clouston's  Asylum  it  was  64*6  per  cent  This  is  enormous,  for  even  in 
Western  Africa  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions  into  hospital  ai^pean 
from  a  table  drawn  up  by  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch  to  be  only  14'2  per  centw; 
and  the  death-rate  there  was  higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  intertro{Hcal 
stations  for  British  troops. 

In  epidemic  dysentery  the  prognosis  must  also  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  scurvy  as  a  complication.  This  is  exceedingly  frequent,  so 
that  many  observers  speak  of  scorbutic  dysentery  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  needless  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  such  a  form  in 
detail,  because  they  are  in  fact  a  combination  of  those  which  belong  to 
the  two  maladies  separately.  Only  it  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  when 
scurvy  is  present,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  slower  that  in  other  equally 
severe  cases.  The  patient  almost  always  lives  three  weeks,  and  often  as 
long  as  three  months. 

Even  the  most  severe  form  of  uncomplicated  dysentery  is  seldom  rapidly 
fatal.  Death  rarely  takes  place  within  the  first  week,  or  before  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  however,  some  years  ago  a  case  occurred 
in  a  child  who  died  after  five  days'  illness.  She  was  in  the  hospital  for  chorea 
when  she  was  attacked,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  sulphate  of  rine 
which  she  was  taking  could  have  been  concerned  in  causing  the  intestinal 
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inflammation.     The  symptoms  were  so  severe  that  the  case  was  mistaken  for 
one  of  Asiatic  cholera,  that  disease  being  prevalent  at  the  time. 

Prophylaxis, — Before  entering  on  the  treatment  of  dysentery  we  may 
ask  whether  any  preventive  measures  can  be  adopted,  when  the  disease 
prevails,  to  protect  those  who  have  hitherto  escaped.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  all  general  hygienic  measures  must  be  strictly  attended  to, 
overcrowding  being  particularly  avoided.  It  is  well  for  the  evacuations  of 
those  who  are  sick  to  be  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  removed  without  delay,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  they  contain  a  specific  poison.  Those  who  are  still  well 
must  clothe  warmly,  wear  a  flannel  binder,  and  be  careful  to  avoid  chills ; 
they  should  eat  and  drink  moderately,  taking  no  strong  wine  or  spirits,  and 
they  should  not  allow  the  bowels  to  become  constipated.  Kipe  fruit  taken 
in  moderation  need  not  be  excluded  from  the  dietary. 

Treaiment, — ^The  therapeutics  of  dysentery,  as  of  other  diseases,  must  be 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  natural  course.  Dr  Austin  Flint  once 
observed  ten  cases  in  succession  in  which  no  medicine  was  administered 
except  a  little  tincture  of  cinchona  as  a  placebo ;  and  he  found  that  the 
mean  duration  was  eleven  days  and  a  fifth,  tibe  most  protracted  case 
lasting  twenty-one  days  and  the  shortest  six.  Or,  reckoning  from  the  first 
dysenteric  evacuation  (instead  of  from  the  commencement  of  illness),  he 
obtained  a  mean  duration  of  eight  and  a  half  days,  the  maximum  being  twelve 
and  the  minimum  five  days.  Dr  Flint  had  before  analysed  forty-nine  cases, 
which  had  been  treated,  some  with  calomel  and  opium,  some  with  opium 
alone,  some  with  castor  oil,  and  others  with  astringents.  The  mean  duration 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  in  these  cases  as  in  those  in  which  the  disease 
ran  its  natural  course. 

These  particular  figures  are  evidently  applicable  only  to  dysentery  as  it 
occurs  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  strictness  only  to  the  actual  period 
within  which  the  observations  were  made.  It  is  clear  that  Dr  Flint's  cases 
were  mild  ones ;  for  he  states  that  the  complaint  showed  no  tendency  to 
become  chronic  and  that  relapses  never  occurred,  although  he  allowed  his 
patients  to  eat  solid  food  as  soon  as  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Very  different  is  Prof.  Maclean's  account  of  dysentery  in  India.  "  Speak- 
ing from  large  experience,"  he  says,  **  I  affirm  that  complete  restoration  to 
health,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature,  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence ; 
the  disease  either  destroys  the  patient  or  it  passes  into  a  chronic  form." 

Dr  Flint's  observations  appear  to  establish  the  uselessness  of  the 
various  remedies  employed  in  his  earliest  series  of  cases.  But  we  have  for 
dysentery  another  medicine  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  trial, 
but  which  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  large  number  of 
observers  to  possess  the  power  of  cutting  short  the  disease,  and  even  of 
curing  cases  that  would  otherwise  have  terminated  fatally.  The  medicine 
is  ipecacuanha.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  first  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  indigenous.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  introduced  into  France,  where  it  was  success- 
fully given  to  the  Dauphin,  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  was  known  as 
the  radix  anHdysenterica,  In  India  it  was  used  before  mercury  came  into 
vogue,  and  of  late  years  it  has  become  the  staple  remedy.* 

*  "  Dehinc  ad  radicem  Ipecacoftnha  confugiendnin,  qua  nullam  preBstantins  ant  totins, 
cam  vel  tine  aangaiue,  ad  fluxas  compescendos  natura  excogitavit  remedium." — '  Gul.  Pisonis 
do  Medicina  Brasiliensi,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  li,  Lu^.  BaUv.,  1648 :  quoted  by  Woodward. 
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The  action  of  ipecacuanha  in  dysentery  is  as  yet  unexplained  ;  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  "  specific/'  Its  administration  renders  unnecessary  the  use 
of  castor  oil,  tamarinds,  rhubarb,  or  the  sulphates  of  potass  or  soda,  irhich 
are  recommended  by  different  French  and  German  writers.  It  is  corioiu 
that  Heubner,  in  1874,  seems  to  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  value  of 
ipecacuanha,  except  as  an  emetic ;  he  had  only  heard  that  it  was  used  by 
some  English  surgeons  with  good  results  in  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany.  Even  Eichhorst,  writing  so  late  as  1887,  does  not  mentioii  this 
invaluable  drug  among  the  means  of  treating  dysentery. 

The  method  of  administering  ipecacuanha  in  acute  dysentery,  oow 
general,  was  introduced  by  Surgeon  Docker,  of  the  7th  Eoyal  Fusiliers,  in 
1858,  and  first  tried  by  him  in  the  Mauritius. 

The  patient  having  been  put  to  bed,  twenty-five  to  thirty  grains  of 
powered  ipecacuanha  are  given  to  him  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as 
possible  ;  a  little  syrup  of  orange-peel  covers  the  taste  as  well  as  anything. 
Some  surgeons  think  it  of  importance  that  thirty  minims  of  landaniun 
should  be  given  half  an  hour  before,  in  order  to  make  the  stomach  tolerant 
of  the  ipecacuanha ;  but  Dr  Maclean  says  that  he  has  seen  the  latter  drag 
well  borne  without  any  such  precaution  having  been  taken.  After  the 
dose  the  patient  should  keep  perfectly  still,  and  abstain  from  drinkiDg  for 
at  least  three  hours.  If  thirsty,  he  may  suck  a  little  ice,  or  have  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cold  water  at  a  time.  Under  this  management  he  seldom 
complains  of  excessive  nausea,  and  vomiting  rarely  sets  in  within  two  hours. 
A  poultice  is  in  the  meantime  placed  over  the  abdomen,  or  a  piece  of 
spongiopiline,  wrung  out  of  hot  water  with  a  little  turpentine  sprinUed  over 
it.  Afterwards  some  bland  nourishment  is  given.  In  from  eight  to  ten 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  effect  of  the  first 
dose,  the  ipecacuanha  is  repeated,  its  quantity  being  somewhat  reduced,  but 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before. 

"All  who  have  had  opportimities  of  trying  this  mode  of  treating 
dysentery,"  says  Dr  Maclean,  "  can  bear  testimony  to  the  surprising 
effects  that  often  follow  the  administration  of  one  or  two  doses  of 
ipecacuanha.  The  tormina  and  tenesmus  subside,  the  motions  quickly 
become  feculent,  blood  and  slime  disappear,  and  often  after  profuse  action 
of  the  skin  the  patient  falls  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  awakens  refreshed." 
The  remedy  may,  however,  require  to  be  continued  in  diminished  doses  for 
some  days ;  and  even  after  the  stools  have  regained  a  healthy  appearance  it 
is  well  to  administer  ten  or  twelve  grains  at  bedtime  for  a  night  or  two. 

Even  when  the  powers  of  life  are  very  low  this  remedy  may  sometimes 
be  given  with  safety  and  success.  Dr  Maclean  mentions  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  landed  at  Madras,  having  come  from  Calcutta,  and  who  was  so 
exhausted  that  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible.  With  some  misgiving  he 
gave  twenty-grain  doses  at  intervals  of  eight  hours ;  after  the  third  dose  she 
was  out  of  danger. 

When  severe  vomiting  follows  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha,  Dr 
Maclean  says  that  coexistent  liver  disease  may  be  suspected,  or  comj^cation 
with  malarious  fever.  In  the  latter  case  he  advises  that  quinine  in  amj^ 
doses  should  be  alternated  with  the  ipecacuanha. 

In  mild  cases  he  recommends  that  the  treatment  should  be  com- 
menced with  a  hot  bath,  which  must  be  brought  to  the  patient's  bedside. 
He  is  to  be  kept  in  it  until  he  feels  faint,  and  after  being  rapidly  but  care- 
fully dried  he  is  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  to  have  a  dose  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
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grains  of  ipecacuanha.  In  some  cases  a  few  drachms  of  castor  oil,  with  a 
little  tincture  of  opium,  may  be  afterwards  prescribed.  A  turpentine  stupe 
should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
According  to  Heubner,  enemata  of  starch  and  opium  often  give  great  relief 
to  the  tenesmus  in  these  mild  cases. 

The  value  of  ipecacuanha  in  treating  dysentery  is  attested  not  only  by 
individual  experience,  but  by  statistical  results,  which  are  most  striking. 
In  Bengal,  under  "  the  old  system,"  the  average  mortality  among  Europeans 
during  forty^two  years  was  83*2  per  thousand  ;  in  1860,  under  ipecacuanha, 
it  was  28'87  per  thousand.  In  Madras  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
respectively  71  and  13  5.  Surgeon  Mee,  at  Madras,  treated  sixty-eight 
cases  from  the  44th  Eegiment  "  in  the  ordinary  way,"  with  a  mortality  of 
6  (or  88  per  thousand) ;  afterwards  he  treated  fifty-nine  cases  with  large 
doses  of  ipecacuanha,  and  these  all  recovered.  It  is  also  asserted  by  the 
advocates  of  this  remedy  that,  as  its  administration  becomes  more  general, 
the  number  of  chronic  cases  of  dysentery  diminishes  year  by  year,  and  the 
development  of  hepatic  abscess,  as  a  complication,  becomes  less  frequent. 
Hy^enic  improvements,  however,  may  have  had  a  share  in  this  result. 

Against  these  statements  it  is  proper  to  set  Dr  Clouston's  experience  in 
the  epidemic  at  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asylum.  He  found  the 
ipecacuanha  treatment  useless,  even  if  it  did  not  (as  he  appears  to  think) 
take  away  the  last  chance  from  one  or  two  of  the  patients  by  causing 
vomiting  that  could  not  be  stopped  and  prostration  that  was  never  rallied 
from.  But)  as  already  stated,  Uiis  epidemic  was  one  of  a  type  far  more 
severe  than  ordinary  tropical  dysentery. 

The  experience  of  the  American  surgeons  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  dysentery  during  the  Civil  War  was  not  so  favourable  as  might 
have  been  expected.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  little  tried.  Dr 
King  reported  good  results  in  the  Confederate  army  at  Richmond,  and  several 
other  favourable  results  are  referred  to  in  the  official  report  already  quoted ; 
hut^  on  the  other  hand,  its  trial  at  Washington  ended  in  disaj^intment,  as 
was  the  case  in  an  epidemic  in  South  Carolina  in  1868. 

Dr  Baly  says  that  ipecacuanha  wholly  failed  in  his  hands.  But  it  is  a 
cardinal  rule — although  one  which  is  too  apt  to  be  fcH^otten — ^that  in  all 
the  worst  cases  of  a  ^sease  a  medicine  may  fail  to  produce  any  appreciable 
benefit,  and  yet  it  may  be  capable  of  curing  those  which  tend  but  a  little 
less  surely  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

In  a  recent  sporadic  case,  the  present  writer  saw  nixv  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  every  four  hours,  prescribed  by  a  medical  friend  who  had  seen  much  of 
dysentery  in  China,  completely  relieve  the  symptoms' in  twelve  hours. 
The  chronic  cases  of  tropical  dysentery  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see  in 
London,  though  far  less  amendable  to  this  treatment^  are  also  in  most 
cases  favourably  influenced  by  it. 

Calomel  has  been  definitely  abandoned  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery. 
Opium  is  believed  by  all  experienced  observers  to  be  injurious  if  systema- 
tically given.  Venesection  has  been  laid  aside,  as  tending  to  exhaust  the 
patient's  strength  to  no  purpose. 

In  severe  and  malignant  forms  of  dysentery  Dr  Maclean  recommends 
the  solution  of  pemitrate  of  iron;  he  says  that  he  has  sometimes  pre- 
scribed ten  drops  every  hour  with  advantage.  The  patient  must  of  course 
be  sustained  with  nourishment,  and  stimulants  may  often  be  freely  given. 
Dr  Olouston  found  that  milk  boiled  with  a  little  flour,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
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was  taken  more  readily  than  anything  else,  and  kept  up  the  patient's  stren^tli* 
He  also  gave  strong  beef-tea,  jelly  and  eggs,  and  wine  and  water. 

In  chronic  dysentery  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment  is  removal  to   a 
better  climate.     In  India  it  sometimes  suffices  to  send  the  patient  to  the 
sea-side  ;  but  more  often  a  voyage  to  Europe  is  necessary.     Persons  invalided 
home  on  account  of  chronic  tropical  dysentery  are  occasionally  seen  in  tiie 
London  hospitals.     In  such  cases  rest  in  bed  is  a  very  important  part  of  tlie 
treatment.     The  late  Dr  Ward  especially  insisted  on  this  fact^    and    on 
the   necessity   that  the  diet  should  be  carefully  restricted  to  milk   mnd 
farinaceous  food.     His  experience  at  the  **  Dreadnought  '*  has  led   him    to 
believe  that  ipecacuanha  is  useless  in  chronic  cases.     But  Dr  Maclean  emyM 
that  exacerbations  of  a  subacute  character  are  of  frequent  occurrence    in 
chronic  dysentery,  and  that  at  Netley  he  has  often  given  the  ipecacuanha  in 
suitable  doses  with  the  happiest  effect     Our  experience  at  6u3r'8  Ho^iital 
has  certainly  been  that  this  medicine  is  of  great  value  long  after  dysentery 
has  been  brought  home  from  the  East.    In  at  least  one  instance  it  undoubtedly 
did  good,  even  in  out-patient  practice. 

Dr  Ward's  patients  were  probably  sailors,  whose  food  on  board  ship 
would  have  aggravated  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  rest  in  bed  and  a  milk  diet  as  to  throw  the 
effect  of  medicines  into  the  background.  Even  when  a  person  affected  mritii 
dysentery  is  sent  home  as  an  invalid,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of 
himself,  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  become  worse  on  board  ship,  unless 
special  care  is  taken  that  he  has  proper  food  and  puts  on  warmer  clothing  as 
he  passes  into  a  colder  climate. 

In  some  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  astringents  are  of  great  value.  Dr 
Maclean  recommends  the  solution  of  pemitrate  of  iron,  which,  besides 
checking  the  discharges,  removes  anaemia.  Krameria,  catechu,  hsmatozy- 
lum,  even  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  may  each  be  useful  in  turn.  Marked 
benefit  sometimes  results  from  the  administration  of  drachm  doses  of  the 
extract  of  Indian  bael,  though  this  hardly  accords  with  the  opinion  of 
Dr  Maclean  that  even  the  fresh  bael  fruit  is  only  efficacious  in  dysentery 
when  a  tendency  to  scorbutus  is  also  present.  Acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  copper  are  sometimes  useful.  Dr  Ward  mentions  one  case  in  which 
enemata  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv  ad  aq.  ^ij)  were  repeated  every  night 
with  good  effects.  Dr  Gralton  (late  of  Shanghai)  uses  enemata  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  gr.  v,  and  Liq.  Opii  Sed.,  5SS,  in  Jjj  oi  water. 

In  some  bad  cases  of  chronic  tropical  dysentery,  the  writer  has  found 
that,  next  to  confinement  to  bed  and  abstinence  from  meat,  broths,  and  vege- 
tables, the  most  useful  results  may  be  obtained  with  sulphate  of  copper 
and  opium  pills,  and  enemata  of  silver  nitrate. 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's  ripe  experience  of  the  treatment  of  dysentery  in 
the  chronic  form,  seen  in  Indian  officers  invalided  home,  is  that  drugs  are  of 
far  less  value  than  in  the  acute  cases  seen  in  the  tropics^  and  that  an 
exclusively  milk  diet  is  the  most  important  means  of  cure. 

jicute  catarrhal  colitis. — There  is  a  somewhat  rare  affection  of  the  bowels, 
which  is  inflammatory  in  its  character  and  acute  in  its  course,  yet  distinct 
from  ordinary  acute  diarrhoea  on  the  one  hand  and  from  dysentery  or  any 
form  of  ulcerative  enteritis  on  the  other. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  case.  A  previously  healthy  man,  thirty- 
four  years  old,  after  exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue,  was  attacked  with  shivering 
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stud  diarrhoea,  accompanied  by  severe  abdominal  pain  and  tenesmus.  The 
temperature  rose  to  103^  F.,  and  there  was  complete  anorexia,  scanty  high- 
coloured  urine,  a  thickly  coated  tongue,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
slight  febrile  delirium  at  night.  The  symptoms  were  more  severe  than  those 
of  acute  catarrhal  dyspepsia  (p.  318),  and  vomiting  and  nausea  were  absent. 
Tliere  was  no  source  of  irritation  from  food  or  other  ingesta,  nor  from  ai-senical 
poisoning.  Moreover,  after  the  bowels  had  been  emptied  there  remained 
tenesmus,  with  passage  of  abundant,  clear,  colourless,  and  inodorous  mucus, 
entirely  free  from  any  trace  of  f»cal  matter  or  bile,  of  blood,  or  of  pus. 
In  rather  less  than  a  week  acute  symptoms  had  subsided,  but  a  somewhat 
tedious  convalescence,  with  great  muscular  weakness,  followed. 

Such  cases  in  a  less  marked  degree  are  not  very  uncommon  both  in 
children  and  adults.  They  often  appear  to  be  due  to  direct  chill,  and  though 
seated  in  the  colon,  correspond  pathologically  to  acute  gastric  catarrh  (p.  153) 
and  acute  muco-enteritis  of  the  small  intestine  (p.  219).  Warmth,  fomenta- 
tions, diluents,  and  opiates  seem  to  be  the  treatment  indicated. 

Catarrhal  colitis  is  a  frequent  complication  of  Bright's  disease,  and  may 
often  go  on  to  ulceration. 

Follicular  enteritis  has  been  described  as  a  separate  affection,  on  account 
of  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  colon  being  primarily  affected. 

blcerative  colitis, — ^A  more  common  disorder,  chiefly  met  with  among  women 
and  children,  is  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  running  a  subacute  or 
chronic  course,  and  resembling  dysentery  in  the  passage  of  blood  and  puru- 
lent or  muco-purulent  matter  with  the  stools,  in  the  tenesmus  and  most 
other  symptoms.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  any  of  the 
causes  of  true  dysentery  as  above  described,  and  does  not  occur  epide- 
mically. Accordingly  Dr  Eustace  Smith  -  and  Dr  Goodhart  admit  as 
dysentery  in  children  only  chronic  cases  which  have  been  acquired  in  the 
tropics. 

Some  cases  of  severe  and  even  fatal  ulcerative  colitis  in  adults  are  very 
difficult  to  explain.  When  cases  dependent  on  typhoid  fever,  tubercle, 
Bright's  disesse,  dysentery,  or  syphilis,  have  been  excluded,  a  certain  number 
still  remain,  which  must  at  present  be  classified  rather  by  their  anatomy  than 
their  origin  and  pathology.  Dr  Hale  White  showed  a  good  specimen  of  this 
morbid  condition  at  the  Pathological  Society  on  December  6th,  1887.* 
Another  was  recorded  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Crazette'  for  the  24th  of  the  same 
month;  and  a  third  (which  was  diagnosed  as  general  tuberculosis  following 
acute  catarrhal  pneumonia)  died  in  Miriam  Ward  about  the  same  time. 

Membranom  colitis,  sometimes  called  "  diphtheritic  "  or  '*  croupous,''  is  a 
very  rare  affection.  It  is  not  to  be  distinguished  during  life  from  the  so- 
called  infantile  d3rsentery  or  other  sporadic  cases  of  ulcerative  colitis,  unless 
casts  of  the  intestine  should  be  voided.  Dr  Goodhart  narrates  a  marked 
case  of  this  condition  in  a  girl  of  eleven.  There  was  high  temperature,  a 
purpuric  rash,  and  excessive  ansemia.  After  death  the  rectum  and  lower 
parts  of  the  colon  were  found  covered  with  a  thick  adherent  membrane. 

The  true  pathology  of  the  intestinal  casts  which  are  sometimes  met  with 
is  very  obscure,  and  probably  they  are  not  all  produced  under  the  same 
conditions.-    Sometimes  they  are  associated,  not  with  diarrhoea  or  dysenteric 

*  See  also  his  interesting  commentary  on  twenty-nine  cases  in  the  'Gay's  Hospital 
ReporU'  for  1888  (p.  131). 
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symptoms,  but  with  oonstipadon.  In  1857  Mr  Hutchinson  showed  sarenl 
specimens  of  this  kind  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  PathologiaJ  Sode^ 
(*  Path.  Trans.,*  ix,  188) ;  they  were  cylinders  several  inches  or  even  ta 
long.  Their  walls  were  from  one  eighth  to  a  quarter  oi  an  inch  in  diaraetw, 
yellowish  brown,  transparent  and  gelatinous.  Under  the  microecc^  ^eir 
surface  showed  a  regtdar  arrangement  of  round  or  oval  pits,  whikh  lad 
evidently  corresponded  with  the  mouths  of  the  tubular  glands  of  th«  istai- 
tine.  Their  substance  was  almost  structureless,  but  embedded  in  it  imn 
large  numbers  of  epithelial  cells.  When  they  had  been  retidned  in  Ae 
rectum,  the  casts  were  apt  to  be  changed  into  hard,  white^  round  rnasH^ 
about  the  size  of  nutm^. 

More  recently  Dr  Goodhart  exhibited  some  specimens  to  the  saae 
Society  (*Path.  Trans.,'  zxiii,  98)  which  were  almost  exactly  similar,  ttcipt 
that  they  were  solid.  Many  of  them  passed  at  their  ends  into  a  deir 
colourless  jelly.  Both  in  Mr  Hutchinson's  case  and  in  Dr  Goodhart's  thse 
was  much  complaint  of  abdominal  pain.  It  does  not  appear  that  inedicnii 
or  other  treatment  led  to  any  definite  good  result. 

Occasionally,  as  the  result  of  severe  ulcerative  oolitiS)  fragments  «l 
mucous  membrane  are  passed.  These  are  not  mere  casts,  like  those  jiKt 
mentioned,  nor  dysenteric  sloughs,  nor  portions  of  the  entire  got  fJunown  off 
as  in  cases  of  invagination  {infra^  p.  246).  A  patient  under  the  writer's  care 
in  Dec,  1887,  had  at  first  an  enlarged  Uver  with  jaundice  and  pyrexia,  bi^ 
afterwaj^ds  passed,  on  several  occasions,  fragments  of  mucous  memhiue 
apparently  from  the  colon,  one  of  which  formed  a  complete  ring,  and  sho««l 
the  tubules  of  Lieberktihn  clearly.  There  was  very  little  hssmonrhage,  tad 
none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  dysentery.  After  being  extremdj  iO, 
the  patient)  a  man  of  about  forty,  seemed  to  be  slowly  recovering,  whm 
fresh  hepatic  symptoms  appeared,  and  he  died  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  At 
the  autopsy  no  other  lesion  was  found  except  extensive  colitis,  widck 
appeared  to  be  on  the  way  to  complete  recovery. 
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"  Ta  Maadmiu  iUe  es 
Uniis  qui  nobis  cunctando  reBtitnis  rem." — YiBGUu 

"Hota 
Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  leta." — HoBAOB. 

Invagination — uincUomy — Ohskuction  and  subsequetU  sPraaigidaHon — etiology 
and  p<Uhology^ — Syntptoms :  pain^  trnnow^  fumiorrhage — Duration  of  first 
wad  second  stages — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treaiment, 

Impaction — GaU-siones — Concretions — Fcecai  masses  in  the  rectum  or  cohn, 

Comjfression  of  the  gut  from  outside. 

Contraction  and  Stricture — CicaMces  and  constrictions — Adhesions  and 
concoctions  affecting  the  ileum — Simple  wnd  mdUgnarU  strictwe  of  the  colon 
and  rectum — its  locality  and  anatomical  structure. 

Strangulation — Bands — Apertures  in  omentum  or  mesentery,  &c, — Internal 
hernia — Volvulus — its  seats,  mechamsm,  aad  effects. 

Anatomical  results  of  obstruction  a/nd  strangulation — Ger^al  symptoms:  constipor 
Hon,  paint,  vomiting — Special  symptoms  of  chronic  obstruction — cowrse — 
diagnosis — treaiment — colotomy— Special  symptoms  of  acnte  obstruction — 
diagnosis — prognosis — treatment :  expectant — by  abdominal  section — by  other 
mechanical  methods — Summ4ury — Statistics. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  group  of  affections  which  differ 
widely  in  their  pathology,  but  agree  in  this,  that  they  cause  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  bowel%  and  thus  approximate  in  their  clinical  features. 

Classification. — Obstruction  of  the  bowels  may  depend  upon  varied  causes. 

The  lumen  of  the  gut  may  be  plumed  or  blocked  by  a  solid  body. 
This  is  called  Impaction.  In  cases  of  Invagination  the  plug  consists  of  a 
portion  of  the  gut  itself. 

The  calibre  may  be  narrowed  by  thickening  or  contraction  of  the 
intestinal  walls — a  condition  called,  by  analogy  to  a  corresponding  disease  of 
the  urethra  and  oesophagus^  Stricture. 

It  may  be  compressed,  drawn,  twisted,  or  squeezed  from  without,  so  that 
if  untwisted  or  released  from  pressure  it  would  return  to  its  normal  condition. 

Each  of  these  modes  of  obstruction  may  affect  either  the  smaU  or  the 
large  intestine,  and  the  symptoms  and  results  will  differ  accordingly. 

For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  is  useful  to  recognise  some  forms  of  obstruc* 
tion  as  most  commonly  occurring  in  children,  others  in  young  adults,  and 
others  in  later  life. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  bowels  may  run  an  acute  or 

a  chronic  course.     The  former  is  more  common  in  affections  of  the  small, 

the  latter  in  affections  of  the  large,  intestines.     Chronic  cases  are  more  often 

caused  by  impaction  or  stricture,  and  acute  ones  by  twists  or  compressions* 

Lastly,  some  forms  of  obstrudian  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents 
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are  complicated  by  strangulation,  that  is,  obstruction  to  the  circulatioQ  in 
the  part  of  the  gut  affected.  This  important  and  dangeroas  additiottl 
effect  does  not  follow  impaction  or  stricture,  but  only  extreme  eztenoJ 
compression,  as  by  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac.  Strangulation  always  indndes 
obstruction.  Obstruction  frequently  ends  in  strangulation ;  but  the  tve 
processes  are  pathologically  distinct,  and  each  has  its  own  clinical  effects 

(1)  Invagination,^ — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  f  onus  of 
intestinal  obstruction  is  what  is  known  as  intussusception  or  invaginatioD. 
It  occurs  when  one  part  of  the  gut  passes  into  that  immediately  beyond  h» 
just  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  can  be  made  to  slip  into  itself.  Out  of  500 
fatal  cases  of  obstruction  collected  by  Brinton,  215  were  due  to  invaginatiaiL 
Leichtenstem  collected  442  cases  out  of  1152  of  obstruction. 

The  part  of  the  gut  which  passes  into  that  below  it  may  be  ocmiptnd 
to  a  foreign  body  plugging  the  intestinal  lumen.  The  coats  of  the  in?^ 
nated  portion  speedily  become  congested  and  oedematous,  and  thus  tliii^eoed 
produce  a  form  of  stricture ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  gut  upon  itsd^ 
together  with  the  dragging  of  the  mesentery  and  its  vessels,  produces  fini 
congestion,  and  at  last  strangulation  with  gangrene.  Hence  the  three  an*- 
tomical  types  of  intestinal  obstruction  above  described  may  be,  and  usnallj 
are,  united  in  a  case  of  invagination. 

The  seat  of  the  disease  is  far  most  frequently  at  the  junction  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines.  It  begins  acutely^  but  sometimes  passes  into  i 
chronic  condition  afterwards. 

Invagination  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  most  common  in  chiUreiL 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  intestinal  obstruction  which  is  frequeadj 
met  with  under  puberty. 

Anatomy. — The  direction  in  which  invagination  occurs  is  invaiiaU^ 
downwards  (or  "  forwards  ") ;  i.  e.  the  sheath  {vagina^  la  gaine^  rec^nent)  k 
always  on  the  anal  side  of  the  intussuscepted  portion  (receptfon). 

An  invagination  must  obviously  consist  of  three  parts,  or,  as  they  an 
often  called,  "  layers."  Of  these  we  may  term  the  outermost  the  "  receivu^" 
the  middle  the  "  returning,''  and  the  innermost  the  "  entering  "  layer.  Tbe 
latter  two  together  are  called  le  boudin  by  French  writers,  which  we  may  trais- 
late  as  "  the  plug."  The  returning  layer,  unlike  the  others,  has  its  mnooo 
outside  its  serous  coat ;  it  is,  in  fact,  turned  inside  out  The  bend  whic^ 
connects  the  receiving  and  the  returning  layers  is  situated  at  the  upper  psi^ 
and  its  convexity  is  formed  by  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestine;  that 
which  connects  the  returning  and  the  entering  layers  is  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  intussusception,  and  the  mucous  membrane  covers  it.  Adheooss 
are  apt  to  form  where  the  two  serous  surfaces  of  the  entering  and  retoniiog 
layers  come  into  contact. 

Probably  almost  every  portion  of  the  bowel  is  liable  to  intussusoqpdoD. 
Sometimes  one  part  of  the  small  intestine  enters  another  part^  or  one  part 
of  the  colon  another  part.  A  case  once  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  whiA 
the  rectum  with  just  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  passed  dowB 
through  the  anus ;  there  was  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  itfitmiaiBen 
prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is,  however,  one  point  atwhi^ 
invagination  occurs  much  oftener  than  anywhere  else,  namely,  at  the  jnne- 
tion  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine,  when  the  ileum  with  the  vabe 
pushes  forward  into  the  csBcum  and  colon.  Such  cases  are  generally  distifi- 
•  Sftnonf/m, — IntusBasceptiou. — Germ,  Einstalpung. 
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gniahed  as  UecHicecal,  and  make  up  nearly  half  of  Leichtenstem's  442  cases 
of  intussusception.  There  is  very  seldom  protrusion  of  the  ileum  through 
the  ileo-csecal  valve  into  the  caecum ;  perhaps  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
of  this  "  valvular  "  or  Ueo-colic  intussusception.  Next  in  frequency  to  the 
ileo-csecal  variety  is  invagination  of  the  ileum  (about  a  third),  then  that  of 
the  colon,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  for  the  rectum  or  the  duodenum  to  be 
affected. 

In  twenty-four  consecutive  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  (1889),  the  ordinary 
ileo-csecal  variety  occurred  in  eleven,  the  seat  of  disease  was  in  the  ileum 
in  two  adult  cases  and  in  one  infant,  and  there  was  one  example  of  the 
rare  valvular  (or  ileo-colic)  iorm.  The  remaining  nine  cases  recovered 
without  operation,  and  their  exact  seat  could  therefore  only  be  surmised  ; 
but  most  were  regarded  as  ileo-c»cal. 

Collected  cases  probably  show  an  undue  proportion  of  exceptional  charac- 
ters. In  this  as  in  other  (Useases  the  common  type  is  probably  more  common 
and  the  rare  types  more  rare  than  appears  from  statistics. 

An  invagination  at  first  affects  only  a  small  part  of  the  boweL  Gradu- 
ally more  and  more  of  this  is  involved,  and  always  by  the  inclusion  of  one 
part  after  another  of  what  had  been  the  receiving  layer.  Thus  the  upper 
bend  of  the  intussusception  is  constantly  shifting,  while  the  lower  bend 
remains  stationary  from  beginning  to  end.  In  an  ileo-csBcal  case,  for  instance, 
the  entering  layer  is  the  ileum ;  the  csecum  forms  the  returning  and  the 
receiving  layers ;  and  the  lower  bend  is  situated  exactly  at  the  ileo-csecal 
valve.  As  the  affection  advances,  the  whole  of  the  cseciun,  the  ascending, 
transverse,  and  descending  colon  may  become  included ;  but  the  ileo-csecal 
valve  always  remains  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  mass.  Extraordinary  as  it 
appears,  an  invagination  of  this  kind  may  pass  through  the  anus ;  and  the 
valve  may  actually  be  seen  and  felt  in  this  position,  as  well  as  the  orifice 
leading  into  the  vermiform  appendix.  The  peritoneal  layers  of  mesentery 
and  the  vessels  of  the  invaginated  gut  must  be  stretched  more  than  could 
have  been  thought  possible ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  protrusion  of 
an  ileo-csecal  intussusception  from  the  rectum  has  repeatedly  been  observed, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  result  of  the  process.  When  the 
small  intestine  is  invaginated,  the  mesentery  tethers  it  much  more  closely ; 
it  is  drawn  in,  and  forming  a  wedge-shaped  mass  on  one  side  of  the  gut, 
pulls  on  it  and  drags  its  lower  end  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  it  assume  a 
contorted  form. 

The  next  step  is  that  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  invaginated  mass  is 
interfered  with.  Thus  to  obstruction  is  now  added  stra/ngtUation  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  one  condition  prevents  the  passage  of  fseces,  and  acts  in  a  way 
comparable  to  stricture  of  the  urethra,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  stenosis 
of  the  pylorus.  The  other  condition  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
invaginated  tissues,  and  causes  congestion,  inflammation,  and  at  last  gangrene. 

Sometimes,  it  seems,  the  veins  alone  are  compressed ;  blood  can  then  no 
longer  return  from  the  affected  part  of  the  bowel,  which  becomes  enormously 
swollen,  with  haemorrhage  and  exudation  of  serum  into  its  tissues.  This  is 
particularly  apt  to  occur  in  ileo-csecal  intussusceptions ;  but  it  is  often 
delayed  until  an  advanced  period  of  the  case.  The  swelling  is  always  more 
marked  at  the  lower  bend  than  anywhere  else.  Dr  Moxon  mentions  an 
instance  in  which  the  coats  of  the  bowel  were  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  in  this  position.  The  included  part  of  the  mesentery  likewise  becomes 
dark  and  thickened  by  effused  blood. 
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In  other  cases  the  influx  o!  blood  through  the  arteries  appears  to  be 
arrested  as  well  as  its  escape  by  the  veins.  T^is  takes  place  especially  in 
intussusception  of  the  small  intestine,  in  consequence  of  the  comparativirij' 
narrow  diameter  of  the  receiving  layer  in  that  form  of  the  disease. 

The  inevitable  result  is  gangrene  of  the  invaginated  mass.  And,  stnnge 
as  it  may  appear,  this  does  not  always  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 
The  sloughing  part  of  the  bowel  may  be  cast  off,  and  may  pass  down 
the  large  intestine,  and  be  dischai^ed  per  reehtm.  It  generally  appears  as 
a  single  tube,  with  its  mucous  surface  outwards ;  this  perhaps  inclndes 
both  the  entering  and  the  returning  layers,  the  former  having  undei^oiie 
inversion  during  the  process  of  detachment ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  enterii^ 
layer  is  cast  off  separately  in  the  form  of  soft  shreds,  so  that  the  inverted 
mass  is  constituted  by  what  has  been  the  returning  layer  only.  Some  years 
ago  a  specimen  of  this  kind  was  sent  up  to  Guy's  Hospital  by  Mr  Higgm- 
botham,  of  Bruton ;  it  consisted  of  twelve  inches  of  intestine,  and  witfam 
its  channel  lay  the  appendix  vermiformis,  which  opened  on  to  its  outer  or 
mucous  surface.  Only  an  inch  of  it  was  small  intestine.  Consequently,  if 
the  intussusception  was  of  the  ordinary  ileo-ciecal  variety,  the  cast-<^  mass 
must  have  been  derived  mainly  from  the  returning  layer,  the  entering  layer 
having  doubtless  broken  down  and  been  discharged  separately.  Severs! 
instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  portions  of  bowel  from  twesity  to 
forty  inches  long  have  been  shed.  In  different  cases  there  are  great  ymnr- 
tions  in  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  that  occurs  at  the  line  of  separation, 
which  of  course  ccnresponds  with  what  was  the  upper  bend  of  the  intossna- 
ception.  In  a  case  which  Dr  Hare  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society 
in  1862,  and  in  which  the  patient  died  of  phthisis  three  months  after  paasiiig 
some  inches  of  bowel,  the  line  of  union  could  only  just  be  detected  on  the 
mucous  surface  by  its  shining  glazed  appearance.  Even  on  the  serous 
surface  there  was  only  what  is  described  as  '*  considerable  puckering"  bat 
below  the  cicatrix  a  small  pouch  existed  into  which  projected  a  curious  little 
hollow  cylinder,  evidently  a  relic  of  the  invaginated  part.  In  other  instances, 
however,  inflammatory  products  have  been  formed  in  large  quantity  at  the 
line  of  separation,  and  thus  the  new  channel  has  been  reduced  to  a  very 
small  calibre.  Or  suppuration  has  occurred  at  the  same  spot,  and  an  abscess 
has  developed  itself,  containing  pus  alone,  or  pus  mixed  with  f secal  matter. 
Cases  of  this  kind  probably  always  terminate  fatally.  And  even  when  the 
expulsion  of  the  cast-off  bowel  is  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient 
there  is  always  a  risk  that  the  cicatrix  may  gradually  contract  Dr  Moxon 
has  twice  seen  a  fatal  annular  stricture  of  the  ileum,  with  puckering  of 
the  mesentery,  which  he  believed  to  have  arisen  from  a  former  intussua- 
ception. 

Age  and  sex. — ^Intussusception  may  occur  at  any  age.  In  adults^  how- 
ever,  it  is  far  more  rare  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  comparatively 
numerous  cases  that  Hutchinson,  Peacock,  Brinton,  Leichtenstem,  and  Treves 
have  collected.  Dr  Wilks  used  to  say  that  he  had  only  seen  one  case  in  a 
grown-up  person.  In  young  children  and  infants  the  disease  is  very  frequent ; 
and  probably  very  many  cases  are  overlooked,  so  that  it  rwJly  occurs 
of tener  than  would  appear  from  the  published  statistics.  In  fact,  with  rare 
exceptions,  intestinal  obstruction  in  a  child  is  due  to  invagination. 

The  present  writer  collected  twenty-four  consecutive  cases  from  Guy's 
Hospital  in  ten  years  (1879-88) ;  of  these  twenty  occurred  in  children  and 
only  two  in  adults.    The  youngest  patient  was  two  months  old,  fourteen 
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we  lass  than  twehre  months,  and  the  eight  others  were  betwieen  one  and 
asren  jears  old. 

Bg^  the  adult  patients  were  women  between  forty  and  fifty ;  but  of  the 
twenty-two  children,  fifteen  were  boys  and  only  seven  girls. 

Among  childreny  males  are  far  more  liable  to  intussusception  than  females. 
fiiDiet  and  Barthez  met  with  twenty-two  cases  in  boys  to  only  three  cases  in 
girls.  Li  Leichtenstem's  collected  cases  of  all  ages,  285  occurred  in  males 
and  157  in  females.  In  adults  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  tiiis 
nepect  is  far  less  marked.  Thus  in  one  year  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
(ftceording  to  Mr  Gay)  gave  altogether  163  male  to  93  female  patients,  while 
between  thirty-five  and  forty-five  the  numbers  were  55  men  to  74  women. 
Ifr  TVeves  has  shown  that  tiie  acute  cases  belong  chiefly  to  childhood,  while 
the  chronic  ones  are  more  common  in  adult  life. 

Oriffm, — Sadden  movements  may  perhaps  sometimes  lead  to  intussuscep- 
tion. Klliet  and  Barthez  mention  two  instances  in  each  of  which  it  came 
CD  suddenly  in  a  child  who  was  being  jumped  in  its  father's  arms.  Violent 
mnaeiilar  efforts  to  raise  a  burden  have  also  been  assigned  as  causes  of  it ; 
and  likewise  direct  injuries. 

It  probably  suffices  for  the  production  of  an  intussusception  that  the 
e(mtnction  of  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  of  one  portion  of  the  bowel 
^oold  lengthen  it,  and  push  it  into  the  interior  of  the  succeeding 
portion.  The  foremost  or  distal  (mucous)  part  of  the  ^^  plug "  probably 
eootinnes  unchanged  from  the  first ;  the  increase  in  length  of  the  plug  is 
doe  to  the  intossuscipiens  continually  adding  to  its  base  (or  proximal  end) 
hj  doubling  over. 

Everyone  who  is  accustomed  to  make  posi^mariem  examinations  knows 
tbi  in  children,  particularly  after  death  from  cerebral  disease,  it  is  common 
to  find  two,  thive,  or  more  short  intussusceptions  at  different  parts  of 
tlie  small  intestine.  They  are  sometimes  reversed  or  retrograde.  The 
aiacted  parts  are  not  reddened  in  such  cases,  and  there  have  been  no  in- 
testinal symptoms ;  hence  some  writers  have  supposed  t^at  the  invaginations 
ba?e  arisen  after  death  as  a  result  of  rigor  mortis.  But  it  appears  more 
probable  that  they  really  occurred  towaids  the  end  of  life,  and  that  they 
vonld  have  undei^one  spontaneous  reduction.  It  is  possible  by  producing 
strong  contraction  of  a  limited  portion  of  intestine  with  the  faradic  current^ 
pvtiailarly  when  death  by  asphjrxia  has  caused  acute  peristalsis  in  an 
uomal,  to  initiate  the  pathological  process  of  invagination,  and  cause  the 
contracted  portion  to  push  itsclc  into  the  next  piece  of  gut.  Moreover,  on 
opening  the  abdomen  of  a  rabbit  or  cat  under  chlorc^orm  or  recently  killed 
by  carbonic  add  poisoning,  one  may  often  see  more  than  one  invagination 
(onn,  and  sometimes  extricate  itself  again. 

One  distinction  between  such  intussusceptions  and  those  which  give  rise 
to  symptoms  is  that  the  former  do  not  occur  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum 
vitii  the  csecum,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  the  latter. 

The  special  liability  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  to  the  disease  is  probably 
ttie  combined  result  of  two  conditions :  one,  that  the  axis  of  the  large 
bowel  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  small  intestine ;  the  other, 
^  the  csecum  is  much  more  fixed  as  well  as  much  larger  than  the  ileum. 

In  two  recorded  cases  invagination  of  the  ileum  appeared  to  have  been 
ivvoQred  by  the  presence  of  cancerous  induration  of  the  caecum ;  this  may 
be  supposed  to  have  kept  it  more  widely  open  than  in  its  normal  condition. 
Hany  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  starting-point  of  an  intus- 
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susception  has  been  a  polypus  hanging  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Tlik 
seems  to  have  been  caught  by  the  contraction  of  the  intestine  below,  and  to 
have  dragged  downward  in  its  turn  the  part  of  the  bowel  to  which  it  vii 
attached.  Dr  Moxon  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  intussusception  ^^)eazed 
to  have  been  caused  in  a  similar  way  by  a  diverticulum  of  the  ileum  ;  tte 
must  itself  have  first  been  inverted  into  the  gut.  The  presence  ci  tk 
Ascaris  lumbricaides  in  cases  of  intussusception  has  been  noticed  bj  aereni 
observers,  and  it  seems  not  impossible  that  a  worm  mi^t  hare  its  b(x^ 
grasped  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine,  so  as  to  invert  tk 
part  to  which  its  head  was  attached. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however,  we  find  no  probable  excitog 
cause  of  the  mishap,  nor  can  we  say  why  invagination  is  compantiTclj 
common  at  an  early  age  and  rare  after  childhood. 

Occasionally  invagination  occurs  as  a  secondary  complication  of  sobk 
other  form  of  obstruction. 

Symptoms, — ^As  a  rule,  the  effects  of  invagination  of  the  bowel  ai« 
dj^erent  from  those  of  obstruction  from  other  causes.  In  the  progress  d 
many  cases  two  distinct  periods  can  be  recognised.  But  sometimeei  parties- 
larly  in  infants,  the  former  stage  is  so  short  that  it  is  passed  before  tk 
patient  is  seen. 

The  first  complaint  is  of  a  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  abdomen,  witii  snddea 
onset,  without  tenderness,  and  usually  remittent.  This  pain  is  gonerdlj 
referred  to  the  neighboiurhood  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is  often  extremely  vielaot, 
so  that  the  patient  rolls  about  the  bed  or  the  floor  of  the  room  in  agony.  It 
is  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  vomiting.  It  usually  passes  off,  and  may  retm 
only  after  a  considerable  interval.  In  one  case  the  patient,  a  boy  five  yem 
old,  had  for  foiu:  months  only  two  or  three  attacks  of  pain  during  esdi 
twenty-four  hours ;  between  them  he  appeared  perfectly  welL 

At  first  the  intestinal  contents  still  pass  through  the  intussnscepted  pait 
The  bowels  may  act  every  day,  and  the  evacuations  are  naturaL 

Although  constipation  is  often  absent  for  a  time,  another  and  a  most 
important  symptom  of  intussusception  can  almost  always  be  detected,  evoi 
from  the  first — the  presence  of  a  tumour.  To  detect  it  one  may  sometoMt 
have  to  place  the  patient  under  chloroform,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominsl 
walls,  and  if  there  be  a  great  quantity  of  fat  in  them  and  in  the  mesenteiy, 
the  examination  may  yield  no  definite  result  But  with  these  limitaHnaK, 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  intussusception  may  generally  be  cleared  ip 
by  thorough  palpation  of  the  abdomen.  The  tumour  which  occurs  in  tlw 
disease  is  felt  as  a  sausage-like  mass  of  greater  or  less  length.  The  nets 
yielded  by  percussion  over  its  surface  may  be  dull,  or  partially  resonant,  or 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  given  by  other  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Its 
seat  varies  with  the  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  concerned.  In  the  common 
ileo-c«cal  variety  it  originally  occupies  the  right  iliac  fossa.  As  more  and 
more  of  the  intestine  becomes  involved,  the  tumour  gradually  changes  its 
position.  It  moves  across  the  abdomen,  either  at  the  level  of  the  umbOicos 
or  a  little  higher ;  having  reached  the  left  side  it  passes  downwards  into  te 
left  iliac  fossa,  and  ultimately  into  the  pelvis.  Brinton  says  that  it  often 
forms  an  elongated  mass,  which  lies  horizontally  just  above  the  puhei. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  tumoiu:  is  that  its  size  and  form  are  liable  to 
frequent  changes.  It  may  be  hardly  perceptible  when  one  first  places  one's 
hand  upon  the  abdomen,  and  may  harden  and  become  prominent  nnda 
manipulation,  particularly  if  a  paroxysm  of  pain  should  come  on. 
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As  the  disease  advances,  exploration  through  the  anus  affords  further 
aid  in  diagnosis.  The  end  of  the  invaginated  intestine  can  often  be  felt 
with  the  finger,  and  ultimately  it  may  even  protrude  from  the  anus,  like  a 
prolapsed  rectum,  for  which  it  has  often  been  mistaken.  The  rectal  tumour 
is  soft  and  smooth,  the  finger  feels  a  dimple  not  unlike  the  os  uteri  in  the 
cervix,  and  can  be  carried  round  it  between  the  returning  and  the  receiving 
layers.  When  withdrawn  it  is  unstained  by  fsecal  matter,  but  covered  with 
blood-stained  mucus. 

Before  the  plug  has  reached  the  rectum  fresh  symptoms  commonly 
develop  themselves,  belonging  to  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease.  As  already 
remarked,  the  veins  of  the  intussuscepted  part  of  the  bowel  become  obstructed, 
and  it  consequently  becomes  intensely  congested  and  swollen ;  hcemorrhage 
occurs  from  its  surface,  and  blood  is  discharged  by  stool,  or  a  mixture  of 
mucus  and  blood.  The  blood  is  red,  never  black,  and  is  sometimes  voided 
in  large  quantity.  This  symptom  was  present  as  often  as  vomiting,  namely, 
in  twenty-two  times  out  of  twenty-four.  Tenesmus  is  a  frequent  symptom,  but 
only  when  the  plug  has  reached  the  rectum.  Or  blood  may  be  vomited  in  the 
rare  event  of  the  small  intestine  near  the  stomach  being  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  At  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later,  the  passage  of  faecal  matter 
through  the  invaginated  part  is  obstructed.  Vomiting  returns,  there  are  no 
longer  any  remissions  in  the  pain,  the  vomited  matters  become  stercoraceous, 
the  abdomen  now  becomes  distended,  the  patient  is  collapsed,  and  before 
long  he  expires.  In  the  case  already  referred  to  of  a  boy  who  for  four 
months  had  no  symptoms  but  paroxysmal  pain  and  tumour,  death  occurred 
within  three  or  four  days  from  the  time  when  he  first  began  to  have  tenesmus 
and  to  pass  blood  and  mucus.  And  in  infants  such  symptoms  generally  set 
in  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  which  commonly  proves  fatal 
by  the  second  or  third  day. 

Distension  of  the  abdomen  by  tympanites  only  occurs  in  the  chronic  cases. 
Collapse  is  an  important  feature  of  the  acute  form  of  invagination  in  infants, 
and  is  a  common  cause  of  death. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  cases  attended  with  hsomorrhage 
are  those  in  which  the  invaginated  mass  is  apt  to  slough  away  and  to  be 
discharged  per  amim^  but  Mr  Hutchinson  showed  that  in  chronic  cases  of 
intussusception  this  very  rarely  occurs.  Moreover,  the  changes  which  lead 
to  the  gangrene  and  shedding  of  the  whole  of  the  invaginated  part  of  the 
bowel  involve  the  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  it  Conse- 
quently one  would  not  expect  hsBmorrhage  from  the  bowels  to  occur  while 
these  changes  are  in  progress,  although  it  is  true  that  the  ulceration  at  the 
neck  of  the  intussusception  may  lead  to  haemorrhage  at  the  time  when  the 
sloughing  part  is  being  detached.  Out  of  twenty  cases  collected  by  Dr 
Peacock,  in  all  of  which  the  invaginated  parts  were  shed  and  passed  per 
•  onitm,  there  was  only  one  in  which  bleeding  is  said  to  have  occurred,  and 
in  that  one  it  ceased  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
gangrenous  mass.  In  fact,  the  symptoms  of  those  cases  in  which  the  affected 
part  of  the  bowel  sloughs  can  seldom  be  clearly  divided  ii^to  two  stages ; 
and  very  often  they  are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  other  forms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  until  the  portion  of  gangrenous  intestine  is  unexpect- 
edly voided  from  the  rectum. 

Among  those  cases  which  present  the  more  characteristic  sjrmptoms  of 
intussusception,  the  duration  of  the  first  period  varies  greatly.  The  above- 
cited  case  lasted  four  months,  and  similar  instances  have  been  recorded  by 
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others.  A  patient  of  Dr  Brinton's  died  of  cancer  of  lungs  dnring  tkis  fitage 
of  an  intussusception  which  had  lasted  four  months  and  a  half,  and  it  r^ 
mained  uncertain  whether  the  abdominal  affection  had  any  share  in  deter- 
mining the  time  of  the  man's  death.  Such  protracted  cases  appear  ahrajB 
to  be  examples  of  the  common  ileo-csecal  variety  of  the  affection*  On  Ibe 
other  hand,  many  cases,  even  of  this  variety,  pass  into  the  second  stage 
from  their  very  commencement;  and  when  the  small  intestine  is  aloiia 
concerned  the  disease  appears  generally  to  take  this  course.  Sometimee 
hssmorrhi^e  and  the  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  second  period  set  in 
and  afterwards  subside.  Mr  Sydney  Jones  met  with  a  case  in  which  thajr 
lasted  for  three  days  and  then  passed  off,  retiu'ning  again  seventeen  days 
later,  and  then  leading  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Brinton  says  that  when  the  invaginated  mass  sloughs  off  and  is  dfe- 
charged,  the  date  at  which  it  commonly  separates  is  the  eighth  day  in  cases 
limited  to  the  small  intestine,  and  that  it  is  expelled  on  the  tenth  day.  In 
cases  belonging  to  the  ileo-c»cal  variety  the  corresponding  dates  are,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-second  days  respectively.  But  these 
last  figures  are  of  little  value  because  of  the  variable  duration  (A  the  first 
stage  in  ileo-csecal  intussusceptions. 

An  acute  course  is  the  rule,  and  is  almost  universal  in  children.  Of  onr 
,24  cases,  18  lasted  from  twelve  hours  to  five  days ;  2,  nine  or  ten  days  ;  aad 
only  4  were  chronic,  lasting  three,  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  weeks  respectively. 
Two  of  these  were  in  adults ;  the  two  others  and  all  the  acute  cases  in 
infants  or  children  under  seven. 

Dr  Goodhart  recorded  a  remarkably  chronic  case  of  invagination  wbidi 
lasted  twenty-one  months  in  a  girl  of  nineteen.  It  was  apparontly 
occasioned  by  a  polypus  (*  Clin.  Trans.,'  1886). 

Diagnosis. — ^This  may  either  be  perfectly  easy  or  exceedingly  difficult. 
It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  abdomen  is  always  to  be  carefully 
expbred,  by  the  hand  laid  upon  its  surface,  whenever  a  patient  (particulariy 
a  child)  complains  of  paroxysmal  pain  there,  recurring  without  obvious 
cause.  A  tumour  may  perhaps  be  discovered,  the  form  of  which,  and  its 
seat,  would  be  consistent  with  its  being  an  intussuscepdon.  The  alternative 
dii^osis  is  generally  that  the  tumour  is  an  impacteid  mass  of  fnces.  An 
enema  (repeated  if  necessary)  generally  solves  all  doubt  upon  this  score ; 
or  the  suspicion  may  be  confibrmed  by  finding  the  tumour  harden  under 
manipulation,  or  by  detecting  peristaltic  movements  in  it  In  one  instance 
a  rounded  swelling,  of  somewhat  cylindrical  form,  and  only  partiaUy  dull 
on  percussion,  was  felt  crossing  the  abdomen  just  above  tiie  umbilicus,  and 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  intussusc^tion.  But  the  fixity  and 
imchanged  position  of  the  tumour,  and  the  absence  of  other  BjmpUnoa^ 
soon  showed  that  it  was  not  The  man  died  some  months  afterwanisi 
and  the  case  proved  to  be  one  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  mass  that  had 
been  felt  being  the  omentum  indurated  with  caseous  tubercular  matter.  A 
gall-stone  or  a  cancerous  nodule  in  the  omentum  might  simulate  an  invagi- 
nation in  an  elderly  patient 

In  those  cases  which  are  attended  at  an  early  stage  with  hnmorrhage 
from  the  bowels,  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  the  disease  for  infantOe 
dysentery.  In  an  adult  also  one  must  remember  cancer  of  the  rectum. 
Doubt  wBj  often  be  removed  by  digital  ejtamination  of  the  bowel ;  but 
even  when  there  is  protrusion  of  the  invaginated  mass  from  the  anus,  it 
|ias  sometimes  been  taken  for  a  mere  prolapsus.     This  occurred  in  a  case 
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recorded  by  Mr  Hutchinson ;  a  practitioner,  called  in  to  see  the  patient; 
returned  the  bowel  into  the  rectum,  and  fitted  a  cork  pad  to  the  anus  to 
prevent  its  coming  down  again* 

I^rognosis, — Invagination  is  a  very  serious  disease.  The  bowel  may 
occasionally  extricate  itself,  particularly  if  aided  by  chloroform,  as  it  did  in 
three  cases  of  our  twenty-four.  But  far  more  frequently  the  invagination 
goes  on  increasing,  and  the  symptoms  pass  from  bad  to  worse. 

Death  happens  by  collapse  in  acute  infantile  cases,  by  exhaustion  from 
starvation,  pain  and  hsBmorrhage,  or  by  peritonitis.  If  the  plug  sloughs 
off,  death  often  results  from  profuse  hsBmorrhage  or  from  perforation.  In 
sixty-four  cases  collected  by  Dr  Peacock,  however,  twenty-five  recovered. 
Tins  event  belongs  to  chronic  and  adult  cases,  and  is  probably  more  rare 
than  it  used  to  be  when  casra  were  less  often  recognised. 

Treatment. — Our  object  in  a  case  of  intussusception  is  to  replace  the 
bowel  in  its  natural  positibn.  This  may  be  effected  by  several  different 
methods.  In  at  least  two  cases  introduction  of  a  gum-elastic  bougie  into 
the  rectum  has  succeeded,  but  it  is  applicable  only  when  the  invaginated 
mass  lies  in  the  rectum,  and  probably  only  in  the  rare  oases  when  the  part 
of  the  intestine  concerned  is  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  colon. 

Copious  injections  of  warm  water  have  been  known  to  cure  the  disease. 
But  a  much  more  effectual  measure  than  this  appears  to  be  inflation 
of  the  intestine  with  air.  This  procedure  was  many  years  ago  (1838) 
recommended  by  Mr  Gknrham  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Eeports'  (1st  series, 
vol.  iii,  p.  345) ;  and  he  quoted  tiiree  cases  which  had  been  successfully 
treated  in  this  way  in  America.  It  is  now  frequently  employed,  and 
sometimes  with  the  result  of  completely  curing  the  disease.  More  often, 
perhaps,  its  success  has  been  partial.  The  tumour  has  been  reduced  in  size ; 
or  it  has  changed  its  position,  returning  towards  the  seat  which  it  had 
occupied  at  an  earlier  period ;  or  it  has  been  made  to  disappear  for  a  time, 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  have  subsided,  but  only  to  reeur  a  few  days  later, 
with  a  fatal  termination. 

The  method  of  injecting  air  into  the  bowel  is  as  follows.  After  chloro- 
form has  been  administered  and  the  abdomen  again  examined,  a  plug  of 
lint  is  wrapped  round  an  ordinary  pair  of  bellows,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  nozzle,  and  fixed  by  adhesive  plaster.  The  pipe  is  then  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  the  plug  being  kept  firmly  pressed  against  the  anus. 
Air  is  then  slowly  forced  in  until  the  abdomen  bea>mes  tense,  the  physician's 
hand  being  placed  on  the  abdomen  so  as  to  feel  any  change  in  the  tumour 
and  regulate  the  distension. 

Sometimes  it  has  appeared  to  be  advantageous  to  place  the  patient  head 
downwards  while  either  air  or  water  is  being  injected  into  the  bowel. 
Oaie  must  be  taken  that  too  much  force  is  not  used,  for  in  the  case  of  an 
infant,  aged  five  months,  which  was  treated  by  inflation  in  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1873,  the  bowel  gave  way,  and  a  hi^  quantity  of  aar  passed  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Some  of  it  was  let  out  through  a  puncture  in  the  abdo- 
minal walls,  but  the  child  did  not  rally  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  In 
anodier  instance  the  serous  covering  in  the  bowel  was  cracked  in  several 
places  and  the  muscular  fibres  torn ;  in  that  case  both  air  and  water  were 
injected.  This  is  a  reason  for  not  giving  chloroform  in  the  case  of  grown 
patients. 

Inflation  should  be  practised  in  every  case  of  intussusception  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  made  at  a  sufficiently  early  period ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
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the  process  of  sloughing  of  the  included  bowel  has  once  set  in,  the  pr«>- 
cedure  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  would  take  away  the  last  chance  o€ 
the  patient's  recovery.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  definite  symptomai 
which  indicate  that  the  invi^inated  mass  is  passing  into  a  state  <rf  gai^ 
grene.  Still,  as  Mr  Hutchinson  has  remarked,  the  fact  that  in  a  par- 
ticular case  the  tumoiu*  is  advancing  lower  and  lower  in  the  large  inteetine 
is  always  proof  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  upper  bend  is  not  yet 
fixed. 

If  it  should  be  decided  that  inflation  is  unadvisable,  the  patient  muet  be 
kept  well  under  the  influence  of  opium.  Ice  may  be  given  him  to  suck  in 
small  quantities,  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  drink  as  little  as  poesihle. 
The  treatment,  in  fact,  should  be  the  same  as  in  a  case  of  acute  pentonitis 
or  of  ordinary  intestinal  obstruction.  After  successful  inflation  the  patieDt 
should  be  kept  under  opium  for  a  time. 

Inflation,  however,  may  fail,  even  if  performed  early,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours.  When  it  is  obviously  ineffectoal, 
the  operation  for  opening  the  abdomen  should  as  a  rule  be  performed  without 
further  delay.  a1  far  back  as  the  year  1784  this  was  done  successfully  in 
Paris,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  aged  fifty.  In  1873  Mr  Hutchinson  advo> 
cated  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societj. 
He  had  in  1871  performed  the  operation  on  a  child,  aged  two  years,  who 
had  an  ileo-c»cal  intussusception  for  a  month,  which  was  protruding  from 
the  anus.  He  opened  the  abdomen  in  the  median  line,  introduced  two  or 
three  fingers,  and  quickly  drew  out  the  invaginated  mass  at  the  wound.  He 
then  easUy  efiected  its  reduction  and  returned  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  was  all  done  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  child  recovered  welL 

The  cases  most  suitable  for  this  operation  are  the  common  ones  oi 
ileo^<^sBcal  intussusception,  in  which  the  symptoms  come  on  slowly.  In 
such  cases,  as  Mr  Hutchinson  remarks,  there  is  but  little  tendency  to 
sloughing  and  detachment  of  the  invaginated  part^  so  that  on  the  one 
hand  there  is  scarcely  any  prospect  of  a  spontaneous  cure,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  siu'geon  is  very  unlikely  to  find  the  bowel  in  such  a  state  as 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  the  operation.  But  the 
included  portion  of  intestine  is  often  highly  congested,  and  this  may  seriously 
interfere  with  the  complete  reduction  of  the  invagination.  Dr  Gk>odhart 
made  an  autopsy  in  one  case  on  a  child,  aged  six  months,  who  had  died  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  that  instance  he  could  neither  by  traction 
nor  by  squeezing  succeed  in  replacing  the  whole  of  the  c»cum ;  tiie  end  of 
it  still  remained  inverted. 

In  1874  Dr  Adcock,  of  Bermondsey,  asked  Dr  Fagge  to  see  a  woman 
who  had  suffered  for  a  fortnight  from  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  A  tumour  was  readily  detected  which  presented  all  the  char 
racters  of  an  intussusception.  She  had  but  little  sickness,  and  no  constipa- 
tion. Inflation  with  air  was  at  once  practised,  and  the  swelling  then  receded 
from  the  left  iliac  fossa  towards  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  had 
been  its  original  seat  This  clenched  the  dii^osis.  Mr  Howse  was  then 
asked  to  see  the  patient,  and  after  repeating  the  injection  of  air,  he  per- 
formed the  operation  of  abdominal  section.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
reducing  the  invagination,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  a  single  bad 
symptom  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  lix). 

The  advantage  of  laparotomy  in  the  case  of  invagination  is  that  the 
surgeon  knows  where  the  obstruction  is,  and  how  to  deal  with  it;  the 
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disadvantages  are  the  early  age  of  most  patients^  and  the  exhaustion  they 
suffer  from. 

Out  of  33  cases  collected  by  Peyrot  and  Treves  in  which  laparotomy 
was  performed  for  intussusception  there  were  24  deaths  and  9  recoveries. 
In  10  of  these  cases  (with  7  successful)  the  reduction  was  easily  accom- 
plished after  the  abdomen  was  opened ;  in  the  remaining  23  (with  only  2 
successful)  it  was  difficult  or  impossible.  (See  also  Mr  Enaggs'  cases  in  the 
*  Lancet,'  June,  1887,  pp.  1126  and  1177.) 

Of  tiie  writer's  24  cases,  10  were  not  mechanically  healed ;  of  these,  7 
died  and  3  recovered.  Inflation  was  practised  in  9  cases,  with  4  deaths  and 
5  recoveries.  In  the  remaining  5  cases,  abdominal  section  was  performed 
after  inflation  (except  in  one  case)  had  failed,  and  all  died — 3  after  successful 
reduction,  2  after  resection. 

Of  the  other  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  some  depend  on  plugging 
of  its  calibre,  others  on  contraction  of  its  coats,  and  others  on  compression 
from  without.  Each  of  these  varieties  has  a  different  clinical  aspect  as 
they  affect  the  small  or  the  large  intestine,  each  may  nm  an  acute  or  a 
chronic  course,  and  each  may  or  may  not  be  complicated  by  strangulation. 

(2)  Impaction,  the  bowel  being  blocked  by  a  mass  occupying  its  lumen. 
a.  In  the  smaU  intestine  this  scarcely  ever  occurs,  except  from  the  presence 
of  a  large  gall-stone.  Forty-one  cases  are  recorded  by  Leichtenstern,  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  of  rare  occurrence.  The  seat  of  impaction  is  usually 
in  the  duodenum  or  upper  jejunum,  or  else  at  the  ileo-colic  valve.  This 
accident  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  after  middle  life  (40 — 70).  The 
symptoms  are  not  very  severe ;  vomiting  is  early ;  there  is  no  distension, 
but  considerable  pain.  Two  cases  were  published  by  the  writer  in  the 
'Path.  Trans.'  for  1887,  in  one  of  which  the  calculus  was  felt  (though  not 
recognised)  per  rectum  ;  the  patient^  a  woman  of  seventy,  passed  it  safely, 
as  did  the  second  patient.  One  stone  weighed  270  grains,  the  other  323. 
It  is  curious  how  such  large  masses  can  reach  the  gut.  In  some  cases 
they  pass  directly  into  it  from  the  gall-bladder  by  ulceration,  but  in  others 
very  large  calculi  enter  it  by  gradud  dilatation  of  the  duct. 

In  idiots  the  ileum  has  sometimes  been  found  obstructed  by  balls  made  up 
of  fibrous  materials  that  had  been  swallowed.  Dr  Langdon  Down,  in  1866, 
showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  mass  of  interlaced  cocoa-nut  fibres  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  caused  death  by  occluding  this  part  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  the  patient,  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  had  a  habit  of  putting  a  shred  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  into  his  mouth,  and  playing  with  it  between  his  teeth.  A 
similar  case  occurred  to  the  late  Dr  Mackenzie  Bacon. 

Obstruction  of  the  smaller  gut  by  concretions  of  mi^nesia  is  extremely 
rare.     One  example  is  preserv^  in  the  museum  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  ordinary  articles  of  food,  in  passing  along 
the  healthy  bowel,  cause  an3rthing  approaching  to  obstruction.  An  in- 
stance is  related  by  Brinton  in  vdiich  an  abdominal  tumour,  the  size  of 
a  pullet's  egg,  was  believed  to  be  formed  of  a  mass  of  half-chewed  filberts. 
Having  been  first  detected  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  it  in  two  days  moved 
ahnost  entirely  downwards  into  the  left  iUac  fossa,  and  then  disappeared ;  a 
few  hours  afterwards  the  bowels  acted  for  the  first  time. 

/3.  In  the  large  intestine  obstruction  has  occasionally  been  caused  by 
concretions.     Of  these  one  variety  (less  rare  than  in  the  ileum)  consists 
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chiefly  of  magnesia.  A  case  in  point  was  brought  before  the  PathologicaJ 
Society  in  1855  by  Mr  Hutchinson.  It  was  that  of  a  lady  who  had  tfid 
rectum  blocked  by  a  rough  hard  body,  at  least  fifteen  inches  in  cironm- 
ference,  which  had  to  be  broken  down  before  it  could  be  removed.  It  ^wam 
made  up  partly  of  strawberry  and  other  seeds,  partly  of  concentric  layers  cd 
what  looked  like  a  red  stone,  but  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  iron  jumI 
magnesia.  The  patient  had  formerly  taken  sesquiozide  of  iron  and  wJmo 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  large  doses,  but  not  for  twelve  years  before  tlie 
detection  of  the  ma^s  in  her  rectum. 

In  persons  who  eat  largely  of  oatmeal  another  kind  of  concretiofi  is 
sometimes  met  with,  consisting  of  a  felted  mass  of  hairs  derived  from  the 
grain.  Such  masses  have  a  soft,  velvety  feel.  Several  specimens  of  tbam 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  their  nature  ^tm 
first  suspected  by  Mr.  Clif t,  and  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Dr  WoUagton. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  have  been  found  in  Scotland  more  often  than 
elsewhere.  They  have  not  generally  caused  insuperable  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  but  have  been  passed  after  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  distress.  In 
one  case,  that  of  a  man  named  Gk>rdon,  quoted  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  no 
less  than  tliirty-two  such  concretions,  varying  from  a  hen's  egg  to  a  filbert 
in  size,  were  voided  at  different  times. 

Fseoal  matter  in  the  large  intestine  sometimes  accumulates  to  sach 
an  extent  as  to  cause  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  A  remai^- 
able  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Dr  Peacock,  and  was  recorded  by  him  in 
the  *  Pathological  Transactions'  fojr  1872.  A  man  aged  twenty-eight  died 
in  St  Thomas's  Hospital  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  during  which  he  had 
had  obstinate  constipation.  The  bowel,  from  the  caocum  to  the  rectum,  was 
found  loaded  with  semi-solid  greenish  f aoces,  to  the  amount  ol  fifteen  quarte  ; 
it  measured  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  patient  had  been 
subject  to  constipation  from  childhood,  and  for  twelve  years  before  his  death 
his  bowels  had  never  acted  without  an  enema,  ^[)erients  having  ceased  to 
produce  any  efiect  Another  case  which  seemed  to  be  of  this  kind  was 
remarkable,  because  the  patient,  a  woman  aged  twenty-two,  was  attacked 
with  abdominal  pain  aud  other  symptoms  of  obstruction  twenty-four  daya 
before  her  death,  and  yet  at  the  autopsy  no  cause  could  be  discovered  for 
bw  illness,  unless  it  were  the  presence  of  scybala  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectiun.  This  was  not  all  that  had  aocumnkLfed, 
for  much  had  been  removed  during  life  by  an  enema. 


(3)  Camfression  from  outside. — ^This  may  be  by  a  solid  tumour,  an  ab 
an  aneurysm,  or  a  cyst.  It  naturally  is  a  rare  cause  of  obstructioii  In  the 
looser  parts  of  the  bowel,  and  is  by  far  most  common  in  the  redum^  con- 
fined within  the  true  pelvis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  obstruc- 
tion; they  are  ingravescent  and  often  intermitt^t  In  two  cases  under 
the  writeiPs  care  the  compressing  tumour  was  a  pregnant  retroverted  uterus, 
which  was  redressed,  with  removal  of  the  obstruction ;  in  another  it  was  an 
ovarian  cyst,  which  had  fallen  into  the  pelvis,  and  was  tapped  per  rechm 
with  relief  to  the  sjnnptoms. 

(4)  Contraction. — Obstruction  may  be  caused  by  external  traction  and 
constriction,  whereby  its  lumen  is  narrowed  without  the  circulation  being 
seriously  impeded — obstruction  without  strangulation. 

This  c<mdition  Dr  Fagge,  in  the '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports,'  ser.  8,  voL  ziV| 
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deecribed  and  distmguished  by  the  name  of  ^^  coniractiork"  Dr  JBristowe 
has  since  called  it  "  compression  and  traction."  It  includes  cases  otherwise 
described  as  ''obstruction  by  adhesions,"  causing  traction,  compression, 
shrinking  or  bending  of  the  gut.  The  morbid  appearances  are  much  less 
striking  in  this  than  in  other  forms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  and 
they  are  not  easily  illustarated  by  drawings  or  preserved  in  pathological 
museums.  Consequently  it  had  remained  almost  unrecognised  before  the 
publication  of  Dr  Fagge's  paper,  although  it  is  by  no  means  of  infrequent 
ooeurrence. 

a.  The  cases  (d  contraction  there  recorded  affecting  the  smaU  inUstine  were 
twelve  in  number.  In  four  of  them  tiie  affection  was  the  consequence  of 
dironic  peritonitis,  by  which  more  or  less  of  the  small  intestine  was  bound 
down  to  some  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  or  by  which  its  coik  were  made 
to  adhere  among  themselves.  In  two  it  resulted  from  the  puckering 
caused  by  cancer  affecting  the  serous  covering  of  the  bowel,  and  from 
adhesions  which  had  formed.  In  one  instance  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
of  the  intestine  arose  as  a  result  of  tubercular  peritonitis ;  and  in  three  it 
was  due  to  contraction  associated  with  chronic  disease  of  glands  in  the 
mesentery.     The  remaining  two  cases  were  of  a  less  definite  nature. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  form  of  obstruction  is  that,  instead  of  there 
being  one  particular  ^)ot  beyond  which  the  contents  of  the  bowel  cannot  pass, 
the  impediment  is  generally  continued  through  a  considerable  length  of  the 
gut.  The  whole  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  matted  up,  so  that  one  is 
unable  to  say  that  one  point  more  than  another  was  the  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion. Or  there  may  be  one  or  more  sharp  bends  or  twists  or  "  kinks  -"  and 
sometimes  it  is  dear  how  the  part  of  the  bowel  above  a  bend,  becoming 
distended,  pressed  on  that  below,  and  occluded  it.  Or,  one  portion  of  the 
intestine  being  fixed  by  adhesions,  that  above  it  may  be  stretched  by  aeeu- 
mulated  fescal  matter,  and  hang  down  into  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  drag  on  the 
attached  portion,  and  prevent  anything  passing  through  it.  More  than  one 
stariking  instance  ci  the  latter  kind  have  occurred  in  Guy's  Hois^ital  since 
1868.  One  of  the  former  kind  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr  Bristowe, 
and  has  been  recorded  by  him  in  the  'Patiiological  Transactions'  (vol.  zxi, 
p,.  185).  In  it'tiie  intestinal  coils  from  the  middle  of  the  ileum  to  within  a 
loot  of  the  b»cum  'were  adherent  to  one  anotiier  and  to  tiie  brim  of  the 
pdriB  by  bands  and  filaments  of  false  membrane,  and  were  so  entangled  that 
their  direction  was  t|»ceabie  with  difficulty ;  but  there  was  no  part  of  the 
bowel  through  which  the  finger  failed  to  pass. 

The  origin  of  the  adhesion  and  contraction  is  often  the  presses  of  an 
ohl  hernial  sac,  or  the  injury  inflicted  by  a  strangulation  which  was  relieved 
by  herniotomy.  Often  it  is  pelvic  ceUiditis,^  with  adhesions  of  the  gut  to 
the  ovary^  uterus,  or  broad  ligament ;  often  former  sui^iuration  of  mesen- 
teric glands,  past  typhlitis^  and  chronic  tubercular  or  cancerous  peritonitis* 
As  Mr.  TtereB  remarks,  the  fact  that  femoral  hernia,  pelvic  peritonitis^ 
and  perhaps  malignant  pmtonitis  are  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men  explains' the  greater  frequency  of  female  cases  of  tiiis  form  of  obstruct 
tion. 

/3.  In  the  large  vntesUm^  obstaruction  sometimes  arises  from  its  being 
b6und  down  or  adherent  to  tiie  adjacent  structures ;  in  other  words,  there  is 
an  afifoction  analogous  to  "contraction''  of  the  small  intestine.  Three 
such  cases  were  related  in  Dr  Fagge's  paper ;  in  one  each  end  of  the  loop 
formed  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  bound  down  to  the  spine  by  firm  fitoous 
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tissue  ;  in  another  the  impediment  resulted  from  adhesion  of  the  transverse 
colon  to  the  neck  of  an  umbilical  hernia ;  and  in  a  third  its  cause  was  dtat 
the  same  part  of  the  bowel  had  been  dragged  down  and  fixed  to  the  mesen- 
tery over  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

(5)  Stricture,  i.  e.  narrowing  of  the  gut  owing  to  thickenii^  of  its 
walls. 

a.  In  the  small  intestine  we  seldom  meet  with  an3rthing  comparable  to 
a  stricture  of  the  iu*ethra  or  oesophagus.  In  one  instance,  after  an  operataon 
for  strangulated  hernia,  the  patient  suffered  from  continual  vomiting,  and 
died  in  two  months ;  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  small  intestine  urss 
found  to  be  narrowed,  its  coats  thickened  by  hard,  white  cicatricial  tissue,  and 
its  mucous  membrane  almost  devoid  of  villi ;  evidently  this  was  the  part 
which  had  been  in  the  hernial  sac.  Dr  Moxon  saw  two  cases  in  which 
narrowing  of  the  small  bowel  was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
sloughing  of  an  intussmce^tion,  and  similar  instances  have  occurred  to  other 
observers. 

In  the  'Pathological  Transactions '  for  1869  a  remarkable  case  is  related 
by  Dr  Wickham  Legg,  in  which  the  opening  from  the  ileum  into  the  csecttm  was 
only  just  lai^e  enough  to  admit  a  catheter ;  and  this  writer  refers  to  ««TTTtil^^ 
instances  recorded.  He  supposed  that  in  his  case  the  stricture  was  congemial. 
May  it  have  resulted  from  the  shedding  of  an  intussusception  ?  The  patient^ 
a  woman  aged  thirty-two,  had  nearly  all  her  life  been  liable  to  attacks  of 
what  was  termed  colic,  and  six  years  before  her  death  she  was  in  University 
College  Hospital  under  Dr  Walshe.  It  was  then  noticed  that  manipulatioo 
of  the.  abdomen  produced  a  peculiar  crackling,  which  could  be  both  felt  and 
heard.  That  tMs  was  due  to  the  presence  of  cherry-stones  in  the  intestine 
was  evident,  for  on  one  occasion  she  passed  some.  After  death  the  intestine 
was  found  to  contain  almost  enough  fruit-stones  to  fill  a  pint  measure ;  most 
of  them  lay  in  the  jejunum  or  ileum  at  a  distance  from  the  strictured  valve. 
but  a  few  in  a  dilated  pouch  measuring  seven  inches  in  circumference,  which 
was  situated  immediately  above  it. 

Most  writers  state  that  the  cicatrisation  of  tuberculous  ulcers  is  a  not 
infrequent  cause  of  stricture  of  the  small  intestine ;  and,  by  way  of  contrast^ 
that  such  a  condition  never  follows  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  which  occur  in 
enteric  fever.  But  no  case  of  either  kind  is  recorded  in  the  *  Pathological 
Transactions,'  and  none  has  been  met  with  at  Guy's  Hospital  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  a  case  which 
occurred  at  the  hospital  in  1858.  A  child  died  of  phthisis  after  an  illness 
of  three  or  four  months'  duration,  of  which  diarrhoea  had  been  a  princ^Md 
symptom.  There  were  numerous  large  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  bowel, 
some  of  them  extending  all  round  it.  A  remarkable  degree  of  narrowing, 
apparently  from  contraction  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestine,  was 
found  at  several  parts,  and  through  them  the  blade  of  an  enterotome  could 
hardly  be  passed.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  seem  to  have  been  altogether  absent.  Mr  Treves  figures  oae 
case  of  double  stricture  of  the  jejunum  from  tubercular  ulcers,  and  quotes  a 
unique  case,  reported  by  Klob,  of  stenosis  after  tjrphoid  ulceration.  He 
remarks  that  stricture  in  the  small  bowel  is  often  double  or  multiple.  Of 
26  cases  collected  by  him  from  various  sources  10  were  cancerous,  and  the 
rest  were  cicatricial;  10  after  ulceration,  4  after  hernia,  and  2  after 
injury. 
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j3.  In  the  large  intestine  stricture  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  lesions 
that  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the 
rectum;  next  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Out  of  100  cases,  coUected  from 
Guy's  Hospital,  from  the  list  of  Mr  Treves  and  from  that  of  Dr  Coupland 
and  Mr  Morris  (excluding  the  rectum),  58  were  in  the  sigmoid  flexure ; 
while,  of  the  remainder,  1 1  were  in  the  descending  colon,  8  in  the  splenic 
flexure,  7  in  the  transverse  colon,  10  in  the  hepatic  flexure,  2  in  the 
ascending  colon,  and  4  in  the  cseciun.  Thus  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
liability  of  the  large  intestine  to  stricture  increases  regularly  from  its  upper 
to  its  lower  end.  Cases  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  of  precisely  the  same 
pathological  characters,  are  excluded,  because  many,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
are  admitted  into  surgical  wards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rectum  is 
more  frequently  the  seat  of  stricture  generally,  and  of  cancer  in  particular, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  bowels. 

The  affections  which  cause  stricture  of  the  large  intestine  vary  greatly  in 
their  nature  in  different  cases.  Occasionally  the  disease  consists  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  contracting  the  bowel  and  puckering  its  muscular  coats ;  th^ 
result  of  injury  in  parturition  or  of  operations  for  piles  or  fistula.  More  often 
it  can  be  traced  to  the  cicatrisation  of  a  dysenteric  ulcer.  Frequently  the 
stricture  (particularly  in  women)  is  syphilitic  in  origin,  usually  rectal  in 
locality,  and  annular  in  shape.  But  by  far  the  most  common  form  of 
stricture  is  some  form  of  malignant  growth.  This  often  has  more  or  less 
distinctly  a  villous  character.  In  some  cases  it  forms  a  raised  ring  of  a 
bright  crimson  colour,  and  projecting  with  a  smooth  velvety  surface  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bowel.     In  other  cases  it  is  excavated  by  ulceration. 

Histologically  it  may  occasionally  be  an  ordinary  glandiform  carcinoma, 
but  it  is  far  more  frequently  a  cylinder-epithelioma.  Indeed,  Mr  Harrison 
Crippe  finds  all  reported  cases  of  scirrhus  or  encephaloid  cancer  of  the 
rectum  to  be  on  examination  cylindroma;  and  so  M.  Hausmann  (1882) 
and  Mr  Treves  (1884).  Not  infrequently  the  growth  is  found  to  have 
undei^one  extensive  colloid  degeneration.  Secondary  tumours  in  the  lymph- 
glands  or  in  other  viscera  are  often  absent;  one  reason  being,  no  doubt 
(as  in  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  uterus),  that  the  duration 
of  the  disease  is  not  protracted. 

(6)  Strangulation. — The  remaining  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  differ 
from  those  last  considered  anatomicaJly,  in  the  fact  that  the  constricting 
agent  has  no  structural  connection  with  the  coats  of  the  affected  part  of  the 
bowel,  and  is  invested  with  a  distinct  peritoneal  covering ;  and  clinically  by 
addition  of  the  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation  to  those  of  obstruction. 

a.  In  the  small  intestine  cases  of  internal  strangulation  form  a  con- 
siderable proportion  among  all  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Thus  in 
6uy*s  Hospital,  between  the  years  1854  and  1869,  there  were  thirteen 
among  fifty-one  cases  of  all  kinds  of  intestinal  obstruction.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  constricting  agent  varies. 

In  many  it  is  a  fibrous  band  of  greater  or  less  length,  attached  at  each 
end,  but  free  in  the  rest  of  its  course.  This  was  described  by  Mr  Oay  as 
the  "solitary  band,"  on  account  of  there  being  usually  only  a  single  one 
present  Such  a  band  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  mesentery  or 
intestine,  or  may  pass  from  the  mesentery  or  intestine  to  the  neck  of  an  old 
hernial  sac,  or  to  the  uterus,  ovary,  or  Fallopian  tube.  Or  it  may  consist  of 
&  process  derived  ffom  the  omentum,  and  pass  to  any  of  the  structures  that 
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have  been  mentioned.  Its  mode  of  origin  is  not  always  to  be  asoertainad, 
but  some  observations  have  been  made  which  show  that  it  may  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  process  by  which  injury  of  the  intestine  is  repaired.  Mr  Gmy 
records  a  case  in  which  the  transverse  colon  was  punctured  by  a  trocar  in 
the  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis.  The  patient  recovered,  but  died 
many  months  afterwards  of  fever.  A  firm  and  ihick  band,  two  inches  loiq^ 
was  then  found,  passing  from  the  seat  of  the  wound  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  And  this  writer  quotes  a  case  of  Jobert  de  Lamballe's  in 
which  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  abdomen  by  a  stiletto  died 
some  time  afterwards  from  strangulation  of  the  intestine  by  a  band,  which 
extended  from  the  abdominal  wsdl  to  the  spot  in  the  bowel  that  had  been 
injured. 

In  many  cases  the  constricting  agent  is  not  a  mere  fibrous  band,  but  a 
cord  connected  with  a  diverticulum  Ud.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  eauae  of 
fatal  obstruction  of  the  bowels  in  a  ix'oportion  of  cases  which  is  remarkable, 
if  we  consider  how  seldom  it  is  found  in  those  who  die  from  other  causes. 
Among  fifteen  cases  of  internal  strangulation  at  Oujr's  Hospital  five  resulted 
from  the  presence  of  a  diverticulum.  This  is  always  situated  on  the  side  ol 
the  bowel  furthest  from  the  mesentery,  and  near  the  lower  end  ol  the 
ileum.  According  to  Wilkinson  King  it  is  never  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches  above  the  caecum ;  but  since  his  time  a  specimen  has  been 
placed  in  the  museum  of  Gu/s  Hospital  which  was  fifty-four  inches  from 
the  valve.  As  Meckel  long  ago  showed,  this  form  of  diverticulum  is  a  relic 
of  a  foetal  structure,  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  which  passes  in  the 
embryo  from  the  umbilical  vesicle  to  the  ileum.  Before  birth  it  oogbt  to 
waste  away  entirely ;  but  its  intestinal  end  may  remain  pervious  and 
acquire  adhesion  to  the  mesentery  or  to  some  other  part.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  abnormality  scarcely  ever  occurs  except  in  males.  Out  of  ten 
cases  in  which  a  diverticulum  was  found  at  Guy's  Hospital,  only  one  occnned 
in  a  female  subject. 

Strangulation  by  a  cord  attached  to  the  end  of  the  vermiform  appemUx 
appears  to  be  much  less  common.  Duchaussoy  states  that  females  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  males ;  but  Leichtenstern's  cases  were  27  men  to  13  women, 
while  those  of  ileus  from  a  diverticulum  were  52  men  to  14  women. 

A  portion  of  the  small  intestine  may  pass  through  an  aperture  in  the 
mesentery  or  in  the  omentum,  and  then  swell  and  become  irreducible, 
exactly  as  it  would  under  the  femoral  arch.  Two  cases  of  mesocoUc  hernia 
were  shown  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Pathological  Society  by  Dr 
Peacock  in  1849. 

Strangidation  may  be  effected  by  the  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  or  by 
the  edge  of  the  mesentery  of  another  coil  of  small  intestine,  which  is 
hanging  down  into  the  pelvis. 

Internal  hernia  is  another  cause  of  strangulation  of  the  smaU  intestine. 
A  remarkable  and  interesting  form  of  this  was  first  described  by  Treits 
under  the  name  of  "  retro-peritoneal "  hernia,  and  a  case  was  pubUsbed  by 
the  writer  in  the  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  for  1871.  A  pouch  is  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  abdomen,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  passing  backwards  and 
downwards  behind  the  curve  formed  by  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  and 
its  left  colic  branch.  The  gut  is  sometimes  incarcerated,  sometimes  strangu- 
lated. It  is  probable  that  the  same  jejunal  retro-peritoneal  hernia  was 
present  in  another  case  where  Hilton  performed  an  exploratory  operation, 
and  drew  out  a  coil  of  intestine  from  an  opening,  apparently  in  the  mesen- 
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tery,  just  at  the  point  where  the  jejunum  became  free  from  the  spine.  Sub- 
c£9cal  and  intersigmoid  post-peritoneal  pouches  have  been  also  observed  as 
the  seats  of  hernia. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  case  of  what  appears  to  be 
internal  strangulation  the  cause  may  be  an  external  hernia,  too  small  to 
be  discovered  by  manipulation.  Hihon  once  opened  the  abdomen  during 
life,  and  found  an  obtiurator  hernia,  the  presence  of  which  could  not  even 
t^en  be  detected  in  the  thigh ;  and  in  a  case  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  an 
exploratory  operation  was  performed,  a  very  small  knuckle  of  intestine  was 
discovered  in  one  femoral  ring.  Several  of  us  had  previously  examined  the 
groins  most  carefully,  but  had  failed  to  detect  any  hernia. 

A  case  of  internal  hernia  was  observed  many  years  ago  by  Mr  Cooper 
Forster,  in  which  a  knuckle  of  intestine  became  strangulated  in  a  sac  close 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  obturator  membrane  without  passing  through  it. 

j3.  The  large  intestine  scarcely  ever  becomes  constricted  by  a  band,  or 
strangulated  in  any  of  the  ways  just  described.  There  are,  however,  two 
cases  recorded  in  which  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  compressed  by  the  mesentery 
of  a  coil  of  small  intestine  hanging  into  the  pelvis,  one  in  which  the  ascend- 
ing colon  is  said  to  have  been  strangulated  by  a  similar  cause,  one  in  which 
the  same  part  of  the  bowel  is  stated  to  have  been  constricted  by  the 
vermiform  appendix,  and  a  fifth  in  which  the  csecum  was  strangulated  by  a 
diverticulum. 

(7)  Fdvulus, — a.  Not  infrequently,  when  a  knuckle  of  smaU  intestine  is 
stran^gulated  by  a  band,  or  is  "kinked''  by  adhesions,  the  condition  is 
further  complicated  by  the  gut  becoming  twisted  on  its  axis ;  or,  when  a 
loop  has  passed  through  an  aperture  or  into  a  hernial  sac,  it  may  twist 
round  the  long  diameter  of  the  loop.  Either  condition  may  be  called 
volvulus. 

A  primary  "twist"  of  any  kind  is  very  rare  in  the  small  intestine. 
If  it  complicates  strangulation  by  bands  or  internal  pouches,  it  occurs  on 
their  proxinial  side.  Occasionally  a  loose  caecum  or  sigmoid  is  f  oimd  twisted 
round  a  coil  of  small  intestine. 

/3.  The  more  loosely  attached  parts  of  the  large  intestine — the  c»cum 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure — are  most  liable  to  primary  volvulus.  This  usually 
consists  in  the  twisting  of  the  loop  formed  by  the  aflected  part  of  the  bowel, 
so  that  each  of  its  ends  may  be  said  to  be  strangidated  by  the  other  one 
being  wound  round  it.  The  ascending  and  descending  parts  of  the  loop  are, 
in  fact^  screwed  up  into  a  narrow  cord  where  they  cross,  their  calibre  is  ob- 
structed, and  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  walls  of  the  bowel  is  arrested. 
In  such  cases  the  aflected  portion  of  the  intestine  is  always  enormously  dis* 
tended.  Thus  we  have  more  than  once  found  the  csecum  filling  nearly  half 
the  abdomen,  and  reaching  up  into  the  right  hypochondrium ;  while  in  another 
instance  the  sigmoid  flexure  extended  upwards  in  a  similar  way,  so  as  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  and  push  it  and  the  thoracic  viscera  upwards. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  untwist  the  coil  after  death  it  sometimes  springs 
back  into  its  abnormal  position  with  considerable  force. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  volvulus  is  brought  about. 
Both  the  csecum  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  are  not  uncommonly  found  floating 
freely  and  considerably  enlarged  in  persons  who  have  passed  middle  age,  and 
perhaps  such  a  condition  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  a 
volvulus.    When  it  has  been  the  cause  of  death  the  loop  is  always  found 
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full  of  fluid  and  intensely  inflamed.  Much  of  the  contents  are  doubtless  the 
product  of  secretion  from  its  mucous  surface,  and  this  most  evidently  have 
been  poured  out  at  an  early  period  of  the  case,  before  the  arrest  of  the  cir- 
culation through  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part.  Dr  Bristowe  has  si^- 
gested  that  enteritis  is  in  fact  the  primary  condition,  and  that  the  twistu^ 
occurs  secondarily.  He  supposes  that  the  portion  of  intestine  becomes  fint 
inflamed  and  panJysed,  and  that,  being  heavy  with  accumulated  contents,  it 
is  then  pushed  aside  by  the  pressure  of  the  active  parts  around  it.  But  tkii 
explanation  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  neck  ol  tk 
volvulus  is  screwed  up ;  and  it  is  disproved  by  the  exact  limitation  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  part  of  the  bowel  which  is  twisted. 

Volvulus  is  most  frequent  in  adult  males;  it  scarcely  occurs  mider 
puberty.  The  strangulation  is  early;  the  pain,  vomiting,  and  other  symptons 
severe  and  acute.  If  seen  before  obstruction  has  led  to  general  tympudtei 
a  circumscribed  tympanitic  tiunour  may  be  recognised. 

A  typical  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1886.  A  young  man,  sged 
twenty-three,  was  admitted  under  the  writer's  care  with  a  history  of  previoe 
attackis  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  recent  symptoms  of  acute  obstroctaoo. 
The  pain  was  intense,  the  vomiting  severe,  and  it  soon  became  sterooraceooi ; 
the  meteorismus  was  enormous.  The  abdomen  was  opened  on  the  fifth  daj, 
and  the  distended  colon  was  reached,  but  the  source  of  the  obstructicm  oodd 
neither  be  reached  nor  redressed.  After  death  the  sigmoid  flexure  sJbmsi 
filled  the  abdomen,  twisted  on  itself,  and  turned  up,  so  that  the  retoming 
end  of  the  loop  touched  the  liver.  Even  when  the  other  viscera  had  haes 
removed  it  was  found  impossible  to  return  it  into  its  natural  position. 

General  anatomy  of  the  obstructed  gut, — Whatever  the  cause  of  obstmc^oB 
may  be,  the  bowel  below  the  seat  of  disease  is  pale,  empty,  and  contracted ; 
that  above  it  is  distended,  often  in  tke  most  extreme  degree.  The  jejunum  or 
ileum  may  become  dilated  until  it  is  at  least  as  big  as  the  healthy  colon ;  viuk 
the  colon  may  reach  a  size  which  can  only  be  described  as  enormous.  Dr  Mozoo 
met  with  a  case  in  which,  after  removal  with  its  contents,  the  large  intesdne 
weighed  nearly  eight  pounds ;  and  some  f  sscal  matter  had  previously  escaped. 
One  eflect  of  the  distension  is  that  in  the  small  intestine  the  mucous  mernhnna 
becomes  forced  out  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  forming  itmnded 
pouches  (as  in  two  specimens  shown  to  ,the  Pathological  Society  in  1875X 
for  which  the  author  proposed  the  name  of  "  distension-diverticulk."  In  the 
small  intestine  the  dilatation  of  the  gut  diminishes  more  or  less  rapidly  is 
one  passes  upwards  above  the  seat  of  disease ;  but  the  large  intestine  maybe 
distended  pretty  uniformly  in  its  whole  length ;  or  there  may  be  a  great  aoeii- 
mulation  of  fsBcal  matter  in  the  caecum,  even  when  the  obstruction  is  situated 
far  below  the  arch  of  the  colon,  this  being  evidently  the  result  of  reversed 
peristaltic  movements  on  the  part  of  the  bowel,  by  which  its  contents  are 
forced  backwards  upon  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

In  other  respects  the  state  of  the  bowel  above  the  obstruction  differs  in 
different  forms  of  the  disease.  In  those  in  which  the  coiu'se  is  chronic  the 
muscular  coat  becomes  greatly  hypertrophied,  forming  a  translucent  grej 
layer,  which  gradually  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  affected  spot  b 
the  acute  forms  this  is  wanting,  but  all  the  coats  may  be  swollen  and  injected, 
so  that  the  bowel  feels  unnaturally  thick  and  massive.  The  mucous  mea* 
brane  is  very  apt  to  be  ulcerated,  especially  in  chronic  cases,  so  that  nesrij 
the  whole  lining  of  the  colon  is  sometimes  found  to  be  destroyed.     Perfon- 
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tion  is  a  not  uncommon  consequence  of  this ;  and  we  have  seen  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  intestine  to  be  in  a  sloughing  state,  so  that  its  contents 
were  escaping  from  every  part.  Peritonitis  is  the  necessary  result  of  such 
a  condition,  unless  the  patient  dies  before  it  has  time  to  develop.  But  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  covering  of  the  bowel  is  also  apt  to  occur  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  independently  of  rupture. 

General  symptoms. — In  their  clinical  history  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  to  a  great 
extent  different,  and  of  which  the  treatment  has  to  be  regulated  by  distinct 
considerations.  These  are  respectively  acute  and  chronic  in  their  course. 
The  most  convenient  plan  will  be  to  take  in  succession  all  the  points 
which  concern  one  of  these  groups  before  entering  upon  those  which  belong 
to  the  other.  But  first  there  are  three  symptoms  common  to  both,  which 
require  a  brief  notice,  namely,  constipation,  pain,  and  vomiting. 

ConsHpaiian  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  symptom  of  obstruction 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  generally  absolute  and  immoveable,  whether  by  purga- 
tives or  injections,  so  long  as  the  disease  remains  unrelieved. 

A  first  enema  may  bring  away  fseces  which  had  lain  in  the  part  of  the 
bowel  below  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  subsequent  ones  almost  invariably 
return  uncoloured ;  and  even  below  the  obstruction  the  bowel  is  as  a  rule 
paralysed.  One  would  have  supposed  that  mere  obstruction  high  up  would 
have  allowed  of  the  colon  furnishing  several  stools  before  obstruction  became 
manifest ;  but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case.  Often  not  even  flatus  can  be 
passed  per  amim.  In  this,  as  in  many  respects,  invagination  is  peculiar,  for 
constipation,  as  we  saw,  is  not  always  the  first  or  even  a  constant  symptom 
of  that  condition. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  liquid  faeces  may  pass  through  a 
s^cture  which  is  capable  of  causing  great  distension,  ulceration,  and  per- 
foration of  the  part  above  it.  In  a  case  in  which  the  writer  had  diagnosed 
annular  stricture  of  the  ascending  colon,  and  had  arranged  an  operation,  the 
passage  of  a  large  liquid  motion  of  healthy  fsdces  made  us  postpone  inter- 
ference. The  patient  afterwards  died,  and  the  caecum  was  found  enormously 
distended,  ulcerated,  and  perforated. 

Pain  is  perhaps  always  present,  and  it  is  often  of  extreme  severity. 
Brinton  distinguished  two  kinds,  of  which  one  is  a  constant  pain,  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  closely  with  the  position  of  the  obstructed  part  of 
the  bowel,  and  often  referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa.  There  may  be  some 
tenderness  with  it,  but  this  is  not  usually  marked.  Probably  this  pain  is 
always  traceable  either  to  disorder  of  the  circulation  in  the  part  of  the 
intestine  immediately  aflected,  or  to  paralytic  distension  of  that  which  lies 
above  the  obstruction ;  in  the  latter  case  it  may  spread  over  the  whole 
abdomen. 

The  other  kind  of  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms.  It  evidently  results 
from  spasmodic  contraction  of  some  part  of  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of 
disease,  but,  according  to  Brinton,  only  indirectly  so ;  he  thinks  that  its 
immediate  cause  is  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  distended  coils  of  intes- 
tine close  to  the  point  of  obstruction,  towards  which  the  waves  of  peristalsis 
«et  This  pain  corresponds  with  that  of  strangulated  hernia,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  the  umbilicus. 

Vomiting  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  all  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
Its  severity  partly  depends  upon  the  seat  andTnature  of  the  aflection,  but  is 
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greatly  increased  if  the  patient  takes  much  liquid  into  his  Btomack  BiJzttoft 
found  that  in  animals  in  which  he  ligatured  the  intestine,  the  quantity  of  flnid 
which  they  drank  had  more  influence  than  anything  else  in  determining 
not  only  the  amount  of  sickness,  but  also  the  rapidity  with  which  desth 
ensued. 

The  vomit  consists  first  of  the  gastric  contents,  then  of  IhUoos  fluid 
from  the  duodenum,  and  afterwards  of  matters  derived  from  the  small 
intestine  down  to  the  obstructed  part^  and  possibly  sometimes  from  tbe 
colon.  These  almost  always  constitute  a  thin  yellow  liquid,  which,  if  tbe 
seat  of  disease  be  high  in  the  jejunum,  may  have  merely  a  disgiutiiig 
mawkish  odour,  but  when  the  obstruction  is  lower  the  smell  becomes  decid- 
edly f aBcal  at  last.  The  stench  is  often  so  powerful  as  to  fill  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  lies,  and  to  be  almost  insupportable  by  those  about  him. 
The  cause  of  this  "  stercoraceous  vomiting  "  has  been  matter  ol  some  dis- 
cussion. At  first  it  was  universally  believed  to  result  from  a  reveiaal  of 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine,  the  waves  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  travel  upwards  instead  of  downwarda  when  obstruction  existed. 
By  Brinton,  however,  the  occurrence  of  antiperistalsis  was  denied;  he 
showed  that  even  though  the  muscular  coats  of  t^e  bowel  should  continue  to 
contract  in  the  ordinary  way,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  the  f ormatioa 
of  a  double  current  in  its  interior,  one  downwards  in  the  outer  pact  of  its 
channel,  and  another  upwards  in  its  central  part^  and  he  conceived  that  bj 
this  the  contents  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  above  the  seat  of  difleaio 
must  soon  be  so  completely  mixed  up  that  the  fluid  in  the  duodenum  and 
even  the  stomach  would  acquire  faecal  characters.  Since  Uiat  time,  bow- 
ever,  Engelmann  has  demonstrated  the  occurrence  of  reverse  contnustioBB  in 
the  intestines  of  animals,  in  which  he  had  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity;  it 
may  frequently  be  observe  in  the  physiological  laboratory.  In  all  pro- 
bability antiperistalsis  occurs  in  the  human  subject  also,  under  conditions 
of  disease.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  in  any  other  way  for  the  exoer- 
sive  distensiim  of  the  c»cum  in  cases  of  stricture  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  intestine. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  direction  of  peristalsis  is  not,  as  a  rok^ 
reversed :  for,  if  it  were,  the  part  immediately  above  the  seat  of  obstruction 
would  not  become  distended  ;  and  mercury  or  castor  oil,  when  given  by  the 
mouth  shortly  before  the  patient's  death,  would  not  be  found  to  have  passed 
down  to  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

One  result  of  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  that,  during  the  distressing 
efforts  which  accompany  it,  some  of  the  fsecal  matter  may  be  sucked  into 
the  air-passaged.  This  occurrence  has  been  more  than  once  noticed  in  the 
post-mortem  room ;  when  pressure  was  made  towards  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  these  gave  exit  to  little  yellow  cylinders  which  certainly 
must  have  entered  them  during  life ;  and  in  one  case  of  strangulated  hernia, 
in  which  death  had  arisen  from  peritonitis  after  relief  ol  the  obstmotion, 
the  lungs  contained  patches  of.  gangrenous  pneumonia^  which  bad  a  yellow 
colour  in  the  centre,  due,  jNx>bably,  to  fsecal  staining. 

So  much  for  the  symptoms  which  are  common  to  both  acute  and  dironio 
cases  of  obstruction  of  tiie  bowels.  We  now  enter  upon  other  points  on 
which  these  two  groups  of  cases  present  wide  differences ;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  deal  first  with  the  chronic. 

Ohronic  obstruction  of  the  6wefo— of  which  rectal  stricture  is  the  type- 
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is  characterised  by  the  slow  or  imperfect  development  of  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned. 

CansUpatian  is  sometimes  incomplete,  scanty  f secal  evacuations  occurring 
from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  for  several  weeks  or  even  months  before 
obstruction  definitely  sets  in  the  patient  often  has  considerable  and 
increasing  difficulty  in  procuring  an  action  of  the  bowels ;  or  he  may  have 
repeated  attacks  of  partial  obstruction  before  the  one  which  at  length  com- 
pletely closes  the  intestine.  Even  when  the  constipation  is  absolute,  it  is 
wonderful  how  life  is  sometimes  prolonged.  The  late  Mr  Cooper  Forster 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  there  was  not  any  action  of  the  bowels  for 
eighty-eight  days. 

Fain  is  a  variable  symptom  in  chronic  obstruction.  It  is  seldom  or 
never  absent,  but  often  comes  on  very  late  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  and 
when  earlier  present  it  is  not  constant  but  paroxysmal  in  character. 

FamiHng  is  often  absent  in  cases  of  this  kind  for  some  days  or  even 
weeks  after  the  cessation  of  f»cal  evacuations. 

Distension  of  the  abdomen  is  often  extreme  :  this  depends  partly  on  the 
absence  of  vomiting,  but  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  chronic  obstruction  in  most 
cases  affects  the  large  intestine,  and  the  lower  rather  than  the  proximal  part 
of  this,  so  that  the  csecum  (and  often  more  or  less  of  the  colon)  as  well  as 
the  small  intestines  is  full  of  retained  fseces  and  gas. 

Visible  peristalsis  is  almost  decisive  of  the  obstruction  being  chronic.  If 
in  such  a  case  the  abdomen  be  examined  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  the 
writhing  movements  of  the  intestine  can  be  seen  through  the  parietes; 
irregular  elevations  arise  here  and  there,  and  are  succeeded  by  depressions, 
or  appear  to  travel  from  one  part  of  the  surface  to  another.  For  the  pro- 
duotion  of  these  appearances  to  any  marked  extent  it  seems  to  be  essential 
that  the  coats  of  the  bowel  should  have  undergone  hypertrophy ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  seldom  or  never  observed  in  cases  of  recent  obstruction.  Peristaltic 
movements  are  much  more  often  seen  in  the  small  than  in  the  large 
intestine,  but  they  may  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  latter.  Even  during 
the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  pain  the  position  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  bowel  is  often  distinctly  visible  through  the  abdominal  parietes ; 
and  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  the  transverse  colon,  when  dis- 
tended, does  not  continue  to  lie  horizontally  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  bends  downwards,  so  as  to  fonn  a  broad  loop,  lying  vertically 
and  (with  the  dilated  ascending  and  descending  colon)  filling  Uie  whole  front 
of  the  abdomen.  This  position  is,  indeed,  forced  on  it  by  its  distension,  which 
makes  it  too  long  to  occupy  its  normal  position.  The  coils  of  ileum,  under 
similar  circumstances,  are  generally  arranged  transversely.  Now,  as  these 
coils  are  often  quite  as  broad  as  the.  transverse  colon  would  be,  at  least 
under  normal  conditions,  the  uppermost  one,  lying  horizontally  just  below  the 
ribs,  may  be  mistaken  for  large  intestine ;  and  the  error  has  been  repeatedly 
committed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  volvulus  of  the  sigmoU 
flexure  referred  to  above,  we  mistook  the  huge  parallel  and  vertical  limbs  of 
the  c  for  tlie  loop  of  the  transverse  colon  just  mentioned. 

Cmvrse, — ^The  general  symptoms  presented  by  a  patient  suffering  from 
chronic  obstruction  of  the  bowels  are  sometimes  exceedingly  slight,  particu- 
larly when  the  treatment  is  judiciously  managed.  His  pulse  may  be  quite 
natural ;  there  may  be  no  fever ;  he  may  sleep  well  at  night  The  tongue 
may  be  clean,  and  food  may  be  relished. 

Such  a  patient^  however,  is  always  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.    At  any 
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moment  acute  symptoms  may  supervene  which  may  destroy  life  in  &  <3my 
or  two,  or  still  more  rapdly.  Probably  in  many  cases  these  %ympt<3faiM 
depend  upon  Uie  occurrence  of  paralytic  distension  in  the  part  of  the  bo^rel 
above  the  obstruction ;  for  this  condition  is  sufficient  to  account  for  tliein- 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  ulceration  is  very  apt  to  take  place  in  tike 
same  part  of  the  bowel ;  and  this  without  symptoms ;  so  that  one  can  nerwe^ 
say  when  perforation  may  take  place.* 

Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  an  average  duration  for  cases  of 
chronic  obstruction,  and  if  one  could  be  fixed  it  would  be  of  no  practical 
value. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  only  question  of  recognising  chronic  obstructioo  is 
caused  by  its  resemblance  to  impaction  of  the  large  bowel  with  induratMl 
masses  of  faeces.  Or  it  is  better  to  say  that  remediable  obstruction  \>y 
scybala  with  a  torpid  state  of  the  colon  is  one  form  of  obstruction  Y>y 
impaction.  At  first  we  can  form  no  positive  diagnosis,  and  must  be  guided 
by  the  effect  of  treatment  and  tJie  further  development  of  the  case.  But 
in  all  cases  of  obstinate  constipation  we  must  remember  the  possibility  of 
the  cause  being  a  mechanical  one,  which  cannot  be  overcome,  but  may  easilj' 
be  aggravated,  by  provoking  increased  peristalsis. 

Secondly,  the  chronic  obstruction  may  be  due  not  to  plugging  of  tbe 
gut,  but  to  its  gradual  compression  from  without  by  an  abscess,  aneurysm 
or  tumour,  a  pregnant  uterus,  or  an  ovarian  cyst. 

Next  come  two  forms  of  obstruction  affecting  the  coats  of  the  intestines 
— contraction  and  stricture — which  run  a  chronic  course.  We  have  seen  that 
contractions  occur  chiefly  in  the  small,  and  strictures  in  the  large  intestine  ; 
the  distinction  between  them  is  therefore  to  be  based  mainly  upon  tlie 
points  already  mentioned  as  respectively  indicating  distension  of  the  small 
or  of  the  large  boweL  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
abdomen  when  distended,  according  as  the  arch  of  the  colon  is  below  or 
above  the  seat  of  obstruction.  In  the  former  case  the  belly  is  rounded, 
projecting  well  forwards,  but  with  comparatively  little  fulness  of  Uie 
lateral  and  lumbar  regions.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  more  broad,  and  if 
the  hand  be  placed  on  the  patient's  loins  as  he  lies  in  bed,  a  feeling  oi 
resistance  is  experienced  which  is  wanting  when  the  small  intestine  is  tdone 
distended. 

In  some  instances  a  tumour  cain  be  discovered  on  palpation ;  and  this, 
or  the  fact  that  the  pain  is  referred  definitely  to  one  particular  spot^  may 
surest  the  exact  seat  of  the  mischief.  Moreover,  all  the  signs  which  show 
that  disease  of  the  large  bowel  is  the  cause  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  reality 
indicate  more  than  this,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affected  spot 
is  situated  below,  or  to  the  left  of,  the  hepatic  flexiu^  of  the  colon.  So  far 
as  these  signs  are  concerned,  chronic  obstruction  of  thecacumor  even  of  the 
ascending  colon  is  undistinguishable  clinically  from  that  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  small  intestine  ;  for  the  transverse  colon  does  not  in  either  case  become 

*  It  onoe  happened  to  me  to  send  up  from  my  oat-patient  room  into  the  mediottl  wwd  a 
woman  who  had  cancer  of  tbe  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  She  had  been  ill  for  three 
months.  I  went  np  to  see  her  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  appeared  to  be  perfectly  com- 
fortable, had  a  qniet  palse,  and  presented  no  urgent  symptoms  whatever.  I  therefore 
thought  that  the  question  of  oolotomy  might  be  safdy  deferred  until  the  following  day.  In 
the  evening  the  nurse  was  turning  her  over  to  g^ve  her  an  enema  when  she  suddenly  expired. 
About  a  pint  of  liquid  feces  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  had  escaped  from  an 
opening  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  There  were  also  several  large  sloughing  patches  in  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  ciecum,  as  well  as  its  mucous  lining. — C.  H.  F. 
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&t6nddd.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  right  side  of  the  colon  is  but 
nry  Utile  liable  to  disease  in  comparison  with  the  descending  colon,  sigmoid 
ileiore,  and  rectum. 

Wi^  a  yiew  to  treatment,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  make  out  whether 
the  aeat  of  obstruction  is  below  the  middle  of  the  descending  colon  or  above 
it  In  some  cases  one  may  perhaps  determine  this  by  placing  each  hand 
ander  one  of  the  patient's  loins,  and  by  raising  them  so  as  to  poise  the  two 
sides  of  the  abdomen.  If  a  fulness  is  felt  in  the  right  loin  which  is  wanting 
in  the  left,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  ascending  colon  is  distended. 
Anodier  procedure  which  may  throw  light  upon  the  question  at  issue  is  the 
stew  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  rectum.  Brinton  believed 
that  this  was  capable  of  yielding  trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  the  seat  of 
tlie  disease.  According  to  this  writer,  when  a  pint  is  the  most  that  can  be 
thrown  up,  the  obstruction  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  ;  a  pint  and  a 
half,  two  pints,  three  pints,  correspond  respectively  with  different  segments 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  descending  and  transverse  colon  can  be  made 
to  receive  larger  but  more  irregular  quantities.  In  one  case,  in  which  it 
was  evident  that  a  stricture  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  colon, 
nine  pints  of  fluid  were  always  found  to  be  the  most  that  could  be  injected. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  stricture  may  be  pervious  to  fluid 
injected  from  below,  although  fsecal  matter  may  be  unable  to  pass  through 
it  from  above.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  recorded  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Eeports '  (ser.  3,  vol.  xiv),  in  which  there  was  a  mass  of  disease  in  the 
8^oid  flexure,  just  above  the  pelvis,  four  pints  of  warm  water  were 
injected,  of  which  only  a  smaU  portion  returned,  the  rest  having  doubtless 
pKsed  upwards  through  the  affected  part  of  the  bowel. 

It  is  well  known  that  often  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectom  the  f»ces  are  narrow ;  and  one  patient  with  cancer  of  the  upper  part 
ol  the  sigmoid  flexure  declared  that  for  three  months  he  had  noticed  his 
motions  to  be  smaller  than  natural.  But  even  if  this  sign  is  constantly 
present  when  the  faeces  are  hard,  one  must  not  forget  that  under  conditions 
of  temporary  irritation  of  the  colon,  foimed  evacuations  of  soft  consistence 
may  be  much  narrower  than  usual  without  there  being  any  permanent 
affection  of  the  bowel.  Moreover,  there  must  be  a  point  above  which 
ctisease  of  the  colon  would  not  give  rise  to  any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
feces,  for  they  would  be  moulded  into  shape  lower  down. 

Digital  examination  of  the  rectum  is  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  case  of 
chronic  (nor  indeed  of  acute)  obstruction ;  and  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  seat  of  mischief  is  higher  than  can  thus  be  reached,  it  may  be  well, 
vhen  the  finger  fails  to  reach  the  diseased  spot,  to  pass  the  whole  hand  into 
the  bowel,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.* 

All  appear  to  agree  that  introducing  a  long  tube  into  the  rectum  is 
^lees  for  purposes  of  diagnosis ;  it  may  catch  against  a  fold  of  mucous 
ntembrane,  or  against  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  in  either  case  may  bend 
iipon  itself  so  as  to  appear  to  pass  up  much  higher  than  it  really  does. 

Inflation  of  the  rectum  and  colon  by  air,  and  particularly  hydrogen  gas, 
^  lately  been  much  used  in  America  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  seat  of 
>n  obstruction,  and  apparently  with  good  effect.  The  plan  is  in  principle 
Kke  that  of  distending  the  stomach  referred  to  above  (p.  199). 

*  This  procedure  was  iDtroduced  by  the  late  Mr  Maunder,  and  advocated  by  Prof. 
^>OQf  of  Hddelberg.  It  needs  a  smaU  hand  and  much  care  and  patience,  but  is  some- 
^iiiM  an  aid  to  diagnons  in  this  and  other  diseases  of  the  abdomen. 
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Beside  the  determinatioa  of  the  seat  of  obstructioii,  thd  pnthnlngin^l 
character  of  the  disease  is  also  a,  question  for  diagnosis,  and  one  wbich  H 
would  in  some  cases  be  extremely  important  to  settle,  if  only  this   wnare 
possible.    We  have  seen  that  botii  strictures  and  "contractions"  may  be 
either  sipaple,  or  cancerous,  and   sometimes  the  discovery  of  a  definite 
tumour  shows  that  the  latter  is  the  case  in  a  particular  instance^     Bat  it  is 
doubtful  wheth^  there  is  any  other  way  of  proving  it.     Cancer  affectilag 
the  bowel  is  by  no  means  confined  to  persons  of  advanced  age.     Amoog 
nineteen  cases  collected  for  tho  paper  above  quoted  m  the  '  Guy's  Hocpitid 
Reports,'  six  occurred  in  patients  less  than  thirty-five  years  old.    Mcreovar, 
malignant  disease  may  be  present  in  a  person  who  Looks  well  and  hms  m 
florid  countenance.     Cancer  of  the  bowel  perhs^ps  destroys  life  at  too  ewdy 
a  period  of  its  ^owth  to  give  rise  to  a  proper  cachexia.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  if  th^  patient's  health  is  broken  down,  one  can  seldom  say  that  tbis 
pialignant  look  may  not  have  bee^  the  result  of  pain  and  sickneaa. 

Xreaimmi. — In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  patient  has  often  been 
taking  powerful  purgatives  for  a  considerable  time  b^ore  he.  seeks  medical 
advice.     When,  this  is  the  case  it  is  generally,  advisable  to  abstaiii  from 
the  use  of  such  drugs,  and  to  employ  enemata  only.      The  latter   are 
frequently  pf  great  service.     In  almost  evety  instance  there  is  at  first  a 
possibility  that  the  disease  may  be  merely  an  impaction  of  the  oontente  of 
the  intestine;  and  even  when  organic  disease  of  the  ooats  of  the  bowel  it 
p]^esent,.the  systematic radmimstratiou  of  enemata^  with  or  witluMit  the  nee 
of  gentle  laxatlve^^  not  infrequently  removes  all  tilie  sympt(ms  for  a  time. 
The  constipation  is,  indeed^  almost  cei^tain  to  return  after  a  shorter  otf 
longer  interval ;  and  oven, if  it  should  once  more  yield  to  similar  treatmeoli 
the  period  at  length  arrives  when  the  bowels  remain  occluded  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done.     Then,  if  not  before,  the  patient  must  cease  to  take  paat- 
gative  medicines.     It  is  wrong  to  prescribe  them  when  peristaltic  move* 
stents  can  be  felt  or  seen,  when  the  abdomen  is  becoming  rapidly  distended, 
or  when  symptoms  of  collapse   or  of  severe  constitutional  disturbanee 
s^pear.     But  small  doses  of  olive  oil,  as  in  our  Mistura  Olei,"^  are  adBiiv> 
sible  when  ordinary  aperient  drugs  ought  not  to  be  given.     Enemata  may 
be  continued  somewhat  longer  still,  but  at  last  they  too  must  oease  to  be 
administered 

The  remedy  which. should  now  be  prescribed  is  opium,  and  that  not 
q;>ajringly;  irom  half  a^graii^>to^a  grains  may  be  given  every  four  hours,  or 
ey^n  i&yery,twQ  houri^<^kccoaxl^  tp'^K^^  >  n    , 

•  If  the  {Mttient  shindd  su$for  gre^y  from  flatulence,  we  mxy.  v^tiato 
perhaps  to  puncture  t^e  intestine  iwith  a  fine  trocar.  13ie  late  Mr  Stodoer 
long  ago  p^ormed  this  operalioi^  which  is,  indeed,  only  the  aj^licatkm^to 
t^pujaa^  patients  <^  a,  very  conu^nqn  and  apparently  harmless  operatloQ  in 
tjiei  cajse^ofc^tle  with  a  dfistQi^ded  paunch,  The  inti^uoti(«  of  a  sharp 
instrumei^t  into  the;  bowel  appears  ta  act  as.  a  powerful  stimulns,^i<»r  fneid 
evacuation. have  pft^  Jbeen  passed  soion  afterwards.  That  this  is  not  doe 
to  tl^^  escape  of  theg^  is  evideijit  f rem  a  i^emsrkable  case  <rf  the  writer's  in 
whichpuncturing  the  abdoiiiien  'm  five  pla^eeywitlfh  a  grooved  needle,  althougli 
neither  fluid  nor  gas  was  withflra^m^  led  to  compete  siAsidence  of  all.^ 
symptoms  of  ui^beftinal  obstruction,  and  to  the  prolongation  ol  the  pa^ei^Vi 
life  for  several  months.     In  chronic  cases  there,  is  little  fear  of  the  esi^pe 

•  ipt 0!:'OTv»  3J, liiq^PotasMa  miv,  Aq.  dart,  yellffentli.^ Pip.  ad  Jj.    Hbce. 
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of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  for  the  mucou9 
membrane  protrudes  into  the  minute  aperture  so  as  to  close  it. 

As  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  a  case  of  chronic  obstruction  will  ndi 
yield  to  medical  treatment,  the  question  arises  whether  the  bowel  should 
be  opened  at  some  point  above  the  obstruction,  so  ad  to  establish  a 
faecal  fistula.  If  we  can  clearly  make  out  that  the  seat  of  disease  is  below 
the  descending  colon,  the  splenic  flexure  should  be  selected  for  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  doubt  whether  the  obstacle  lies 
below  the  descending  colon,  but  none  that  it  lies  below  the  ascending 
colon,  the  hepatic  flexure  must  of  course  be  opened.  In  either  case  the 
operation  of  colotomy  is,  as  a  rule,  successful ;  the  peritoneum  need  not  be 
woimded,  and  the  patient's  life  is  often  prolonged  for  months  or  even  for 
two  or  three  years.  This  operation  should  not  be  delayed  for  many  days 
after  the  administration  of  purgatives  and  enemata  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  of .  colotomy  may  be  mentioned  a  case  of 
Hilton's  recorded  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1868,  p.  219.  There 
had  been  absolute  constipation  for  twenty-eight  days,  but  four  days  after 
the  operation  faeces  began  to  pass  through  the  rectum,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  wound  in  the  loin  closed.  The  symptoms,  however,  afterwards  returned, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  reopen  the  colon.  After  this  a  dilator  was  intro- 
duced twice  a  day  with  the  object  of  keeping  open  the  fistulous  passage; 
but^  in  spite  of  this,  it  again  became  occluded.  The  patient,  however,  who 
was  himself  a  medical  man,  began  to  regain  his  strength,  and  resumed  his 
professional  duties,  being  able  to  visit  thirty  families  a  day  without  too 
great  fatigue.  Ultimately  he  died  of  abscess  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  which 
communicated  with  the  interior  of  the  hip-joint.  The  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion appeared,  post  mortem^  to  be  a  simple  puckering  of  the  coats  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  at  one  spot. 

In  August,  1885,  the  writer  saw  an  elderly  lady  with  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  and  enormous  tympanites,  on  whom  an  eminent  surgeon  had  refused 
to  operate.  There  was  evidence  of  the  seat  of  obstruction  being  above  tl^e 
rectum  and  below  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon ;  it  was  probably  an 
annular  stricture.  There  being  no  evidence  of  disease  elsewhere,  left 
lumbar  colotomy  was  advised  and  submitted  to.  The  patient  has  been 
frequently  seen  since,  and  is  now  (November,  1890)  still  living  and  able  to 
go  about. 

Mr  Bryant  brought  before  the  International  ]^edical  Congress  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  1884,  a  remarkable  series  of  82  cases  of  colotomy  performed  by 
himself.  Of  these,  60  were  for  cancerous  and  19  for  non-cancerous  stricture, 
2  for  external  obstruction,  and  1  for  volvidus  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  As 
the  result)  26  of  the  patients  operated  on  died  within  a  month  \  but  for  the 
rest  the  operation  gave  marked  relief,  and  prolonged  life — in  16  patients 
for  between  one  and  six  months,  in  8  between  six  and  twelve  months,  in 
12  from  one  to  five  years,  and  in  5  for  longer  periods.  The  remaining  8 
were  Quy's  Hospital  patients,  who  left  the  wards  convalescent  some  weeks 
after  the  operation,  but  were  not  traced  subsequently.  At  the  same  meeting 
Mr  Henry  Morris  contributed  23  cases,  of  whom  14  recovered  from  the 
operation,  and  Professor  Studsgaard  20,  of  whom  17  survived  for  periods 
^^T^  from  a  month  ta  several  years. 

Whether  lumbar  or  inguinal  colotomy  is  the  preferable  operation  has  stiH 
to  be  settled  by  the  results  of  more  extended  experience.    Having  seen  ex- 
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cellent  results  from  the  lumbar  operation,  and  some  unfortunate  cases  of 
inguinal  colotoiny,  the  present  writer  feels  more  confidence  in  the  former. 
But  in  some  very  uncertain  cases  (always  the  least  satisfactory  in  resulta) 
the  inguinal  operation  is  almost  compulsory,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases^  we 
must  remember  that  whatever  special  method  of  operation  a  skilful  sturgeon 
adopts  is  sure  in  his  practised  hands  to  be  followed  by  better  results  than 
another  to  which  he  is  less  accustomed. "^ 

When  chronic  obstruction  by  stricture  or  contraction  affects  the  small 
intestine^  or  even  the  csecum  or  ascending  colon,  the  only  feasible  operation 
is  to  open  one  of  the  distended  coils  in  the  groin,  as  advised  by  N^laton. 
The  peritoneum  must  then  be  wounded ;  and  the  chance  of  establishing 
adhesions  and  forming  a  fistulous  opening  must  be  small,  unless  the  serous 
space  should  have  been  closed  by  previous  inflammation.  This  procedure 
has  occasionally  succeeded,  but  is  seldom  justifiable. 

Tfie  symptoms  of  acute  obstruction  of  the  bowels — of  which  strangulated 
hernia  is  the  type — ^must  now  be  considered.  They  differ  to  a  consider- 
able extent  from  those  which  belong  to  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 
The  constipation  is  always  absolute ;  any  small  fsecal  masses  that  may  be 
brought  away  by  an  enema  come  from  below  the  occluded  part  of  the  intestine, 
and  even  flatus  is  no  longer  passed.  Severe  pain  is  seldom  absent,  and  tlie 
vomiting  is  early  and  severe.  The  abdomen  rapidly  becomes  distended,  but 
its  form  presents  little  that  is  distinctive  of  one  form  of  obstruction  rather 
than  another.  Peristaltic  movements  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  seen,  but  the 
form  of  the  intestinal  coils  may  be  plainly  visible. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  cases  of  acute  obstruction  is  the 
early  development  of  coUapse.  The  face  becomes  sunken,  with  pinched 
cheeks  and  dark  circles  round  the  eyes ;  the  extremities  are  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  small,  the  voice  is  high  pitched 
and  feeble  or  whispering.  The  patient,  however,  often  retains  perfect 
consciousness,  and  is  able  to  lift  himself  up  in  bed  until  just  before  his 
death.  So  close  may  be  the  resemblance  between  the  general  condition  of  a 
man  suffering  from  this  form  of  obstruction  and  that  which  occurs  in 
Asiatic  cholera,  that  during  one  epidemic  a  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  was 
actually  supposed  to  be  one  of  cholera  with  retention  of  the  rice-water 
evacuations,  until  on  post-mortem  examination  the  disease  proved  to  be 
strangulation  of  the  intestine. 

In  acute  obstruction  of  the  bowels  the  paHent  passes  liMe  tmiu,  and 
the  secretion  may  be  altogether  suppressed.  The  late  Dr  G.  H.  Barlow, 
who  first  noticed  this  symptom,  thought  it  was  an  indication  that  the  seat 
of  disease  was  high  up  in  the  jejunum,  supposing  that  it  depended  upon 
diminution  of  the  area  for  absorption  of  fluid.  Subsequently  Dr  Habershon 
attributed  it  rather  to  the  urgency  of  the  vomiting  which  occurs  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  gut  is  strangulated ;  and  Dr  Brinton  argued  that  the 
mucous  membrane  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  becomes  a  secretory  rather 
than  an  absorbing  surface.  Both  these  writers  admitted  the  fact  that  when 
the  urine  is  suppressed  the  disease  is  high  up  in  the  bowel ;  but,  as  stated 

*  The  reader  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  the  case  for  lumbar  colotomr  well  set  foftii 
by  Mr  Bryant  in  his  Bradshaw  lecture  before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  that  for  tbeingmnal 
operation  in  Mr  Harrison  Cripps's  work  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.'  See  alio 
the  debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Birmingham  reported  in 
the  Association  journal  for  October  lltii,  1890. 
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in  tlie  chapter  on  cholera  (vol.  i,  p.  231),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
syiBpiom  is  really  one  of  the  phenomena  of  collapse,  and  due  to  temporary 
•rMPmia  of  the  kidneys.  It  occurs  in  all  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction, 
vkatever  their  seat,  in  which  collapse  is  present. 

JSUdo^. — ^In  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  directly  exciting  cause  for  the 
attack  can  be  discovered,  but  sometimes  the  patient  has  shortly  before  eaten 
something  which  may  have  set  up  excessive  peristaltis.  In  other  cases  a  fall 
or  blow  upon  the  abdomen  seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  as  in  a  boy  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  strangulation  of  the  ileum 
by  a  diverticulum,  and  who  had  a  bruise  in  the  right  iliac  fossa>  the  result 
<^  his  having  fallen  upon  some  large  stones. 

Diagnosis, — ^As  with  the  chronic  form  of  the  disorder,  we  must  first  ask 
if  ihete  is  any  other  condition  which  simulates  acute  obstruction  of  the 
bowels. 

Strangulated  hernia  is  the  same  pathological  condition,  whether  it  occur 
within  or  wiUiout  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  only  question  is  whether 
symptoms  of  acute  obstruction  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  hernial 
tumour  within  reach. 

Th^:^  is  no  doubt  that  peritonitis^  though  very  different  pathologi- 
cally and  demanding  different  treatment,  is  often  undistinguishable  from 
acute  intestinal  obstruction.  The  main  symptoms — ^pain  and  tender- 
ness, obstinate  constipation,  and  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
together  with  more  or  less  close  approach  to  collapse — are  common  to 
both  diseases.  Acute  obstruction  naturally  ends  in  general  peritonitis, 
and  acute  peritonitis  produces  obstruction  by  paralysing  the  intestinal 
peristalsis. 

Of  aU  kinds  of  peritonitis,  that  which  results  from  typUUis^  as  above 
described  (p.  221),  is  the  most  close  in  its  simulation  of  primary  intestinal 
obstruction.  In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  single  constant 
and  trustworthy  diagnostic  mark  between  the  two  conditions.  If  seen  from 
the  first  there  need  rarely  be  much  practical  hesitation ;  but  when  peritonitis 
is  fuUy  developed  we  can  only  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  primary 
or  secondary  to  obstruction  by  weighing  probabilities  derived  from  the  age, 
sex,  and  previous  medical  history  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  onset  and 
course  of  the  present  attack. 

The  only  other  disease  which  could  be  mistaken  for  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  is  the  sudden  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  for  the  first  time,  so  that 
^ere  would  be  no  history  of  a  previous  attack.  The  pain  and  vomiting  so 
caused  is  often  accompanied  by  constipation,  and  it  might  be  several  hours 
before  icterus  supervened. 

Supposing  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  presence  of  acute  me- 
cfaanical  obstruction,  we  have  next  to  ask  how  far  we  can  discriminate 
between  the  various  conditions  to  which  it  may  be  due. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  form  of  obstruc- 
tion which  may  not  present  itself  with  acute  symptoms.  Even  in  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  large  intestine,  constipation  sometimes  sets  in  suddenly,  and 
quickly  leads  to  vomiting  and  collapse.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  bowel  is  occluded,  not  directly  by  the  disease  of  its  walls, 
but  indirectly  by  oedema,  by  muscular  spasm,  or  by  the  bending  over  of  the 
portion  of  intestine  above,  when  it  has  gradually  become  overloaded  with  its 
contents.  The  proof  of  this  is  that,  as  in  Hilton's  case  mentioned  above 
(p.  267),  when  colotomy  is  performed,  fseces  soon  begin  again  to  pass  by  the 
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natural  passage.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  too,  one  can  often 
the  finger  through  a  stricture  which  had  caused  ohstinate  constipation  daring 
life.  We  must  therefore  remember  that  acute  obstruction  is  tiie  most  freqiMB^ 
termination  of  chronic  obstruction. 

No  doubt,  when  acute  s3anptoms  are  present  in  a  case  of  skicture  or 
contraction,  they  have  been  preceded  by  slighter  ones  for  some  days  or  even 
weeks.  But  in  hospital  practice  it  may  be  impossible  to  elicit  ihis  fact 
when  the  patient  is  admitted  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  X%aa 
there  may  be  scarcely  anything  to  distinguish  the  case  from  one  of  primmrj' 
acute  obstruction.  The  point  of  most  importance,  indicating  the  latter 
diagnosis,  is  the  absolute  suddenness  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient  hakviMig 
been  well  until  the  moment  when  he  was  attacked. 

The  pathological  conditions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  caosee 
of  primary  acute  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  fall  under  four  principal 
heads  : 

1.  Gonstrietion,  or  internal  stra/ngtdcUion,  affecting  most  often  the  iieam. 

2.  FolmduSy  affecting  the  ileum,  cadcum,  or  sigmoid  flexure. 

3.  Impaction  of  a  gall-stone^  affecting  the  small  intestine  only. 

4.  InMissuscepUon^  affecting  the  ileum,  and  most  often  its  lower  end. 

*  Unfortunately  little  can  be  said  as  regards  clinical  differences  between 
these  several  {Sections. 

We  may,  however,  remember  that  obstruction  by  a  band  connected  with 
a  diverticulum  scarcely  ever  occurs  except  in  males,  and  chiefly  in  patients 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  the  case  of  volvulus  there  is  little  delay  in  the  occurrence  of  sickneBB. 
as  in  the  other  forms  of  obstruction  of  the  large  intestine — on  the  contrary, 
all  the  symptoms  develop  themselves  with  peculiar  rapidity ;  the  abdomen 
becomes  quickly  distended  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  and  death  may 
occur  witMn  three  or  four  days.  Previous  constipation  is  the  role. 
Volvulus  is  rare  in  women  and  in  children. 

Obstruction  from  traction  by  adhesions  is  most  common  in  adult  women 
as  the  result  of  pelvic  inflatnmation. 

Impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the  small  intestine  is  to  be  distinguished,  if 
at  all,  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  chi^y  in  elderly  women.  In  one  case  of 
acute  obstruction,  which  proved  to  be  due  to  this  cause,  the  writer  fdt 
tibe  calculus  per  reetum  as  a  smooth  round  tumour,  very  moveable,  and 
only  just  touched  by  the  finger.  It  was,  of  course,  felt  through  two  tiiick- 
nesses  of  gut. 

We  can  in  most  cases  recognise  invagination  by  the  hemorrhage  and  Ae 
presence  of  a  characteristic  tumour,  either  felt  through  the  abdominal  walla 
or  teached  by  the  rectum.  Without  these  symptoms  we  should  probably 
overlook  it  in  to  adult,  though  in  a  child  its  probability  would  remain  in 
the  absence  of  characteristic  s3rmptoms. 

With  respect  to  the  seat  of  acute  obstruction,  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
oases  in  die  small  rather  than  the  large  intestine,  and  in  the  lower  rather 
than  the  higher  part  of  the  small  intestine.  Hence  the  utmost  attention 
should  be  directed,  bo1&  in  exploration  under  chloroform  and  after  laparo- 
tomy, to  the  right  iUac  region. 

We  have  seen  that  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is  probably 
tiie  effect  of  excessive  vomiting  or  of  collapse  rather  than  of  diminution  dE 
the  area  of  absorption,  and  therefore  is  no  trustworthy  indication  of  the 
seat  of  obstruction  being  high  up.     But  in  early  cases,  which  are  free  from 
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peritonitis,  if  oonsiderable  increase  of  indica/n  in  the  tuine  is  ascertained,  it 
is  ptrobable,  according  to  Jaff^^'s  observations,  that  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
small  rather  than  the  large  intestine,  the  explanation  being  that  the  indol 
formed  in  pancreatic  digestion  is  reabsorbed  and  secreted  as  indican  when 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  not  rapidly  passed  on.  The  writer  has, 
however,  noticed  increase  of  indican  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
colon  and  even  in  obstinate  constipation :  so  that  its  excess  can  be  regarded 
as  only  an  evidence  of  checked  peristalsis. 

Prognosis, — ^The  dwroHon  of  aciAe  obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  subject  td 
considerable  variations,  which  (so  far  as  their  cause  can  be  traced)  appear  to 
depend  on  the  length  of  bowel  which  haa  its  circulation  arrested,  or  is 
affected  with  paralytic  distension.  Mc  Phillips  has  recorded  one  case  in 
which  death  occurred  within  thirty-three  hours.  But  such  cases  as  this 
are  very  rare,  life  being  almost  always  prolonged  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  generally  beyond  the  first  week.  Indeed,  one  may  sometimes  avail 
oneself  of  this  for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis}  a  case  of  obscure  ab* 
dominal  disease  which  terminates  fatally  within  two  days  is  much  moi« 
likely  to  be  perforation  of  the  stomad^  or  intestine  than  obstruction  of  the 
howels. 

Treatment. — a.  In  the  treatment  of  acute  obs^nction,  the  first  point  to 
be  considered  is  whether  one  should  recommend  a  surgical  operation,  that  of 
opening  the  abdomen  (}aparoUmy)  and  searching  for  the  band  or  other  con- 
stricting agents  with  the  object  of  mechanically  releasing  the  bowel.  The 
analc^  of  herniotomy  is  aU  in  favour  of  such  a  course  if  only  one  can  be 
sure  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  and  every  pathologist  has  met  with  cases 
in  which  as  soon  as  the  intestines  were  exposed  a  band  was  seen,  which 
could  have  been  divided  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Moreover,  there 
are  cases  in  which  this  operation  has  undoubtedly  saved  the  patient's 
life. 

But  before  we  can  decide  as  to  the  advisability  of  laparotomy,  two  or 
l^ree  questions  must  be  answered.  Firsts  have  we  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing those  forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  which  it  would  be  of 
service  from  those  in  which  it  must  necessarily  fail  1  The  answer  to  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  By  carefully  selecting  for  abdominal 
section  cases  which  presented  in  the  most  typical  form  the  symptoms  of 
acute  obstruction,  one  could  probably  make  it  a  matter  almost  of  certainty 
that  the  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  in  a  case  of  stricture  or  even 
of  contraction.  Yolvuli  and  the  different  varieties  of  internal  strangulation 
would  all  be  fair  objects  for  operation,  although  no  doubt  some  of  them 
would  be  far  more  favourable  than  others.* 

But  a  second  question  must  also  ]be  answered,  namely,  whether  the  cases 
that  would  thus  be  selected  for  an  exploratory  operation  are  sure,  if  left  to 
themselves,  to  terminate  fatsdiy ;  or  rather  whether  the  risk  to  life  would 
be  greater  than  if  the  operation  were  performed.  Dr  Fagge  once  searched 
the  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital  very  carefully  to 
find  any  case  of  internal  strangulation  of  the  intestine  in  which  recovery 

*  One  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  on  record  is  one  performed  for  volynlus  by  Dr 
Senn,  of  Milwankee,  U.S.A.,  in  October,  1889.  The  patient  was  an  dtderly  man  who  had 
■iifE^red  from  intestinal  obetmction  for  a  week,  ^e  sigmoid  fleznre  was  found  twisted 
round  its  mesentery  and  distended  with  liquid  fieces.  It  was  twisted  into  its  right  position, 
opened  and  emptied,  sewn  np  again,  and  its  mesentery  **  taken  np  "  by  a  few  stitches,  so'  as 
to  shorten  it  and  prevent  future  volruli.  The  wound  was  closed  antiseptically  and  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery  ('  Philadelphia  Medicial  News,'  Nov.  80, 1889). 
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had  taken  place  and  the  patient  had  subsequently  died  of  some  other  di 
The  only  instance  discovered  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  admitted 
with  constipation  and  stercoraceous  vomiting  under  the  care  of  Dr  Addifioow 
and  who  got  well  and   afterwards  died  of  phthisis.      But  in  that   cniiej 
although  there  were  two  loose  bridles,  either  of  which  might  have  stran^^^ 
lated  the  bowel,  there  was  also  adhesion  of  a  coil  of  small  intestine,  and 
the  appendix  cseci  was  firmly  bound  down.     Anatomically,  therefore,  t^o 
case  probably  belonged  to  the  class  of  "  contractions  "  rather  than  to  that. 
of  internal  strangulation.     Thus,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  lends  oa 
support  to  the  opinion  that  where  there  is  actual  mechanical  constrictioii  of 
a  part  of  the  bowel,  this  is  ever  released  by  natural  processes.     One  can, 
indeed,  well  conceive  that  such  a  thing  might  occur.       It   is  evidently- 
possible  for  the  affected  portion  of  intestine  to  be  disengaged  by  the  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  portion  above,  or  for  the  constricting  band,  which 
is  often  very  thin,  to  give  way.     When  the  cause  of  strangulation  is  a 
band  attacheid  to  a  diverticulum  of  the  ileum,  this  is  commonly  softened  at 
the  time  of  the  patient's  death ;  but  unfortunately  its  tendency  is  to  give 
way  where  it  joins  the  bowel,  so  that  the  result  would  be  a  fatal  extra- 
vasation of  f»ces. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  recovery  sometimes  takes  place  in  cases 
which  have  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation.  As  an 
example  may  be  cited  the  case  of  a  medical  student  who  was  under  the 
author's  care  in  1874.  He  was  first  seized  with  abdominal  pain  one  Sunday 
morning  about  7  a.m.,  and  soon  afterwards  had  slight  vomiting.  There  was 
absolute  constipation,  although  he  took  several  doses  of  purgatives.  On  the 
Tuesday  his  abdomen  became  distended,  the  coils  of  intestine  being  visible 
through  the  parietes.  On  Wednesday,  when  seen  for  the  first  time,  his  face 
was  shrunken  and  his  extremities  were  cold.  The  sickness  was  severe ;  and 
on  Thursday  afternoon  he  rejected  a  large  quantity  of  brownish  liquid 
which  evidently  came  in  part  from  the  intestine,  though  it  did  not  actually 
possess  a  f»cal  odour.  That  night,  however,  he  passed  an  offensive 
stool  containing  numerous  scybala ;  his  urine  at  once  became  copious,  and 
all  his  threatening  symptoms  quickly  passed  off.  As  he  got  better,  one 
could  feel  an  indurated  mass  in  the  region  of  the  csecum,  and  he  had  a 
relapse  of  short  duration,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of  tenderness  in 
this  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  case  was  really  one 
of  tjrphUtis,  and  not  of  mechanical  obstruction.^  (See  on  this  point  Mr 
Bryant's  lecture,  *Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1884,  ii,  p.  1182.) 

*  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  belieye  that  in  all  probability  whenever  reoorerj 
takes  place  after  symptoms  of  internal  strang^ation  of  the  intestine,  the  disease  has  reaUjr 
been  not  mechanical  obstruction  at  al),  but  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  bowel  affect- 
ing mainly  its  serous  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  local  peritonitis.  I  have  twice  teen  aa 
exploratory  operation  performed  when  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  has  proved  to  be  suppora- 
iAve  peritonitis  starting  from  ulceration  of  the  appendix  vermiformis.  A  critical  review  of 
the  history  of  each  of  these  cases  reveals  some  differences  between  their  symptoms  and  those 
of  internal  strangulation,  but  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 

I  was  myself  at  one  time  strongly  disposed  to  advocate  the  performance  of  l^iarotomy. 
but  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  almost  every  one  has  terminated 
fatally.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  in  each  of  them  death  would  have  occurred  within  a  few 
hours  if  abdominal  section  had  not  been  attempted ;  but  this  only  shows  shows  that  if  the 
operation  is  to  have  a  chance  of  success  it  must  be  undertaken  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, before  the  patient  becomes  collapsed  or  is  worn  out  by  pain  and  suffering.  This,  in 
fact,  is  what  Mr  Howse  recommends,  and  he  has  g^ven  several  valuable  directions  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  the  antiseptic  method  in  such  cases ;  but  I  fear  that  if  such  a  ooorse 
were  adoptea  the  disease  would  sometimes  be  found  to  be  typhlitis. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  few  successes  are  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  operation 
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b.  If  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  operation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  free  use  of  opium — a  dose  of  one 
grain  given  every  four^  three,  or  two  hours,  according  to  circumstances.  It 
often  affords  marvellous  relief ;  sickness  and  pain  may  entirely  pass  off  for 
the  time  :  at  the  worst  the  patient's  death  is  freed  from  the  suffering  which 
would  otherwise  have  attended  it;  and  if  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the 
disease  be  possible,  this  chance  is  greatly  increased. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  single  dose  of  purgative  medicine  be 
prescribed,  even  at  the  very  onset  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  case  of  acute 
intestinal  obstruction. 

Much  relief  is  afforded  by  Prof.  KussmauFs  plan  of  emptying  the 
stomach  by  a  siphon-tube  and  feeding  the  patient  by  the  rectum.  The 
extremities  should  be  kept  warm,  and  the  patient  should  lie  on  his  back 
with  the  pelvis  raised,  ^^hile  pain  and  peristalsis  is  prevented  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia. 

c.  A  course  which  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  opening  the 
abdomen  and  trusting  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  nature  is  what  Mr 
Hutchinson  has  termed  abdominal  taxis,  t.  e,  inverting  and  shaking  the 
patient,  injecting  large  enemata  from  a  height,  and  kneading  the  bowels,  in 
the  hope  of  mechanically  reducing  the  displacement.  This  is  undoubtedly 
sometimes  followed  by  immediate  recovery,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  in 
which  the  present  writer  called  in  Mr  Hutchinson's  skill  for  the  ptupose  of 
applying  taxis  (see  his  *  Archives  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i,  p.  8,  Case  H).  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  observed  that  the  hands  of 
two  other  medical  men  who  were  seeing  her  with  him  in  consultation  were 
heavy  as  they  manipulated  her  abdomen ;  she  fancied  that  their  pressure 
had  displaced  something  within,  and  almost  directly  afterwards  she  passed  a 
liquid  motion.  Dr  Fagge  records  that  the  procedure  of  kneading  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  was  adopted  in  a  case  which  he  "had  seen  in  consultation  a 
few  days  before,  and  within  a  very  short  time  the  bowels  acted.  But 
striking  as  such  cases  appear,  it  is  possible  recovery  would  have  ensued 
if  no  manipulation  had  been  attempted ;  and,  except  ill  recent  cases,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  treatment  may  do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  faradisation  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  almost  forgotten 
treatment  by  making  the  patient  swallow  metallic  mercury,  which  has  been 
recently  revived  in  Germany.     This  last  method  is  surely  irrational. 

Summary. — It  is,  no  doubt,  theoretically  possible  to  treat  every  case  of  in- 
testinal obstruction  by  abdominal  section,  followed  by  operative  release  of  the 
gut,  or,  when  this  is  impossible,  by  resection  of  the  strangidated  or  invaginated 
portion  or  of  the  volvulus,  or  by  making  a  permanent  fistula  between  the  gut 
above  and  below  the  obstruction,  or  at  worst  an  artificial  anus.  But  prac- 
tically the  difficulties  would  be  enormous,  and  in  most  cases  insuperable.  We 
must  remember  that  the  actual  mortality  after  laparotomy  is  much  higher  than 
is  indicated  by  the  published  cases,  and  that  the  unavoidable  delays  in  the  course 
of  opening  the  abdomen  and  searching  for  the  seat  of  disease  are  far  greater 
than  might  be  supposed  beforehand.  Though  delay  is  dangerous,  it  is  often 
less  dangerous  than  action  which  leads  to  death  or  cure. 

of  abdominal  section  in  cases  of  internal  strangnlation,  and  there  would  be  at  least  an  equal 
namber  of  cases  which  would  have  done  well  without  it,  and  in  which,  instead  of  increasing 
the  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery,  it  would  rather  augment  his  risk.  The  question,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  settled  by  a  wider  experience.— C.  H.  P.,  .1882. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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The  appropriate  treatment  of  typhlitis,  of  invagination,  of  impaction, 
and  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  or  colon,  is,  we  have  seen,  tolerably  clear,  and 
on  the  whole  successful.  In  cases  of  internal  obstruction,  the  seat  and 
nature  of  which  can  be  diagnosed  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  the 
results  of  an  exploratory  operation  with  a  defined  object  are  likely  to  justify 
the  risk.  But  where,  as  unfortunately  is  most  often  the  case,  we  have  no 
such  approach  to  certainty,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  expectant  treat- 
ment— enemata  followed  by  starvation  and  the  full  exhibition  of  opitun — 
does  not  afford  the  patient  a  better  chance  of  life  than  laparotomy. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  remember  that  the  want  of  power  on  the 
physician's  part  to  form  a  diagnosis  frequently  leads  to  so  long  delay,  that 
it  is  vain  to  expect  a  good  result  from  the  most  skilful  surgical  treatment. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  improved  practice  must  wait  upon  improved  diagnoaia. 

Meantime,  as  a  practical  guide  to  those  who  have  not  seen  many  cases  of 
these  deeply  interesting  but  most  difficult  and  responsible  cases,  the  following 
remarks  are  submitted  as  being  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowledge 
and  experience. 

(1)  In  some  cases,  perhaps  in  most,  we  are  able  to  make  a  more  or  less 
clear  diagnosis  by  careful  study  of  the  symptoms,  of  the  previous  history 
(when  obtainable  and  trustworthy),  and  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case  whidi 
result  from  the  natural  history  of  the  several  forms  of  obstruction,  their 
frequency  and  incidence  on  certain  periods  of  life. 

We  are  then  justified  in  adopting  a  definite  plan  of  treatment  in  accord- 
ance  with  our  belief.  We  treat  invagination  by  inflation,  opium,  and 
support ;  in  adults  abdominal  section  is  indicated  should  these  measures  faiL 
We  treat  impaction  by  belladonna  and  enemata,  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  by 
patience,  or  possibly  by  laparotomy.  We  treat  strictiu-e  of  the  colon  by 
colotomy,^  and  internal  or  partially  internal  strangulated  hernia  by  operatioo. 

(2)  There  remains  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  constipation,  pain, 
distension,  and  vomiting  prove  the  existence  of  mechanical  obstruction,  bat 
leave  quite  uncertain  its  nature,  sometimes  even  its  seat  and  whether  it  is 
originally  acute  or  chronic. 

In  these  difficult  cases  the  present  writer  believes  that  most  lives  would 
be  saved  by  putting  the  patient  under  chloroform,  manipulating  again  with 
a  view  to  diagnosis,  shaking  and  inverting  the  trunk  (supposing  the  case  to 
be  recent),  giving  large  and  repeated  clysters,  and,  if  this  fails,  keeping  him 
fully  under  opium,  vrith  the  pelvis  elevated,  and  as  little  food  and  drink 
taken  as  possible. 

If,  however,  it  is  decided  to  perform  an  exploratory  operation  under 
these  anxious  circumstances,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible,  before  tympanites  has  become  marked,  and  before  the  patient 
has  been  exhausted  by  pain  and  abstinence,  or  the  symptoms  obscured  by 
opium.  The  regions  of  hernia,  the  sigmoid  flextu'e,  and,  above  all,  the  right 
iliac  fossa  and  groin  are  the  parts  to  be  carefully  examined ;  and  if  nothing 

*  The  following  ca«e  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  even  what  seems  to  be  a  tolerablj 
certain  diagnosis :— A  patient  under  the  writer's  care  in  Philip  Ward  (1889)  had  «t«7 
symptom  of  stricture  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Colotomy  was  advised,  but  refused  until, 
aiter  several  days'  obstruction,  he  seemed  at  the  point  of  death.  He  then  consented  to 
the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  Mr  Golding  Bird  with  complete  success.  The 
patient  recovered  his  strength  and  returned  to  his  work.  Several  months  afterwards  he 
agfun  came  into  the  hospital  with  chronic  Bright's  dis^tfe,  the  bowels  acting  reguladhr^ 
sometimes  through  the  rectum,  more  often  through  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  He 
died  of  uremia,  and  pott'tnortem  there  was  not  a  trace  of  stricture,  dcatriz,  adhedont^ 
twbt,  or  contraction  in  the  whole  length  of  the  intestines. 
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be  found  wrong  by  the  exploring  finger,  it  is  probably  best  to  close  the 
wound  and  trust  to  treatment  by  opium. 

If  there  is  reason  to  fear  or  be  sure  that  peritonitis  is  already  present, 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  reason  in  itself  for  rejecting  an  operation. 

The  subjoined  statistics  fotm  a  practical  illustration  of  the  preceding 
remarKB. 

a.  The  following  are  the  results  ot  eighteen  recent  and  consecutive 
cas^  of  internal  strangulation  or  other  severe  and  acute  ohskuction  (ez- 
dndrng  hemiao,  strictures,  and  impactions)  collected  by  our  medical  registrar, 
Dr  Shaw,  from  the  clinical  and  post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

Eight  patients  out  of  the  eighteen  recovered,  after  periods  of  complete 
constipation  varying  from  five  to  eight  days  in  six  cases,  extending  to  twelve 
and  fourteen  days  in  the  other  two.  In  all  these  vomiting  and  other  serious 
symptoms  were  present,  the  cases  were  acute  in  course,  and  were  believed  to 
havne  their  seat  in  the  small  intestine.  AH  were  treated  by  opium  or  by  opium 
and  belladonna  with  the  frequent  use  of  enemata,  and  without  an  operation, 
five  patients  died  without  operation,  under  the  same  general  treatment 
as  was  used  in  the  preceding  cases.  In  all  these  cases  the  causes  of 
obetruc^on  were  found  in  the  small  intestine,  namely,  a  kink  of  the  gut, 
fatal  on  the  thirteenth  day ;  strangulation  by  a  band  in  two  cases,  one  fatal 
On  the  eighth  day,  the  other  protracted  for  four  weeks ;  volvulus  of  the  small 
intestine  in  two  cases,  fatal  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days. 

Five  of  the  patients  died  after  an  operation.  In  all  the  bowel  was  found 
strangalated,  in  three  by  a  fibrous  band  and  in  one  by  the  appendix  cseci. 
In  tiuree  the  constricting  band  was  divided  and  the  gut  liberated  ;  in  two  a 
fistolons  opening  was  made  in  the  bowel  above  the  constriction.  The  opera- 
tion took  place  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day ;  later,  no  doubt^ 
than  the  surgeon  would  have  wished. 

h.  The  following  results  refer  to  cases  of  obstruction  (acute  and  chronic) 
-which  have  been  under  the  writer's  personal  observation  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1889.  Of  the  totarnumber  of  patients  (forty^ine),  thirty-six  were 
male  and  thirteen  female. 

The  two  youngest  patients  (18  months  and  5  years)  suffered  from  inva- 
gination, and  there  were  eight  cases  of  obstruction  due  to  this  cause,  six  in 
children  under  7,  and  two  in  adults.  Nineteen  cases  of  strangulation  (or  con- 
tracdon  with  adhesions)  occurred  at  various  ages,  from  5^  years  to  46 ;  two 
d  volvulus  at  23  and  31 ;  two  of  impacted  gall-stone  in  women  at  60  and  7^ ; 
four  of  fsBcal  impaction  in  men  at  or  above  50 ;  and  fourteen  of  cancerous 
B^cture  of  the  colon  or  rectum  at  24,  38,  41,  44,  and  between  60  and  78. 
In  the  cases  of  stricture  of  the  large  intestine  the  treatment  adopted 
was  colotomy,  with  relief  in  every  case  but  one,  which  was  faUd  on  the 
second  day.  The  five  cases  of  impaction  with  distension  and  visible  peri-* 
stalsis  recovered  under  belladonna  and  enemata :  both  cases  of  volvulus  died, 
itme  after  unsuccessful  laparotomy ;  both  cases  of  gall-stoue  recovered  with- 
out operation ;  and  one  case  of  invagination  died  after  laparotomy. 

The  remaining  nineteen  cases  were  acute  obstruction  due  to  bands,  internal 
hernia^  adhesions,  and  contractions :  of  these,  one  recovered  after  abdominal 
taxis,  and  four  under  expectant  treatment  by  starvation  and  opium ;  six 
died  under  the  latter  treatment,  and  five  after  laparotomy ;  while  three 
recovered  from  obstruction  by  traction  (the  result  in  each  case  of  a  prece-* 
dent  strangulated  hernia),  after  an  exploratory  operation  from  the  groin» 
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(CESTOID  AND  NEMATOH)  ENTOZOA) 

*At  KctKovfitvcu  SXfttvdcc*  c<rrt  ^  abriav  ykvti  rpia,  Ij  n  SvoiiaZo/inni  irXarfta  sst   mk 
ffrpoyyvXai  Kui  rpirai  al  dffKopiSei, — Abistotlb. 

Ta^etoarms — Anatomy  amd  transformations — Tcmia  svlivm — Us  disUndwe 
characters  and  distribution — its  relation  to  Cysticercus  ceUvhsce  of  pork — 
Toenia  mediocanellata — its  specific  distinctions — its  relation  to  the  c^iicercus 
of  beef — its  geographical  distribution — Bothriocephalus  lahis — its  chofraeUrs 
and  distribution — its  probable  origin — Symptoms  of  the  presence  of  tape- 
worms generally — Preventive  and  curative  treatment, 

Rownd-worms — Ascaris  luwbricoides — its  anatomy — natural  history — disMInUUm. 
— symptoms,  diagnosis,  amd  treatment — Thread-worms — anatomy — sympiotng 
and  treatment — Trichocephaius  dispar — Eustrongylus  gigas. 

Sderostomum  duodenale — its  discovery — anatomy — habits — Ancemia  caused  by 
its  presence — Treatment. 

Trichina  epiralis—^ts  discovery — anatomy,  transmigrations,  and  eneapeuloHon 
TruMniasis — its  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention, 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis — its  discovery  in  the  blood — its  transmigrations  t'fa 
relations  to  chyhtria  and  eUphas. 

Dracunoulus — Distomum — BUharzia  hcematobia — its  habitat — relation  to  heana- 
turia — Echinorhynchm. 

The  human  aUmentary  canal,  like  that  of  other  animals,  affords  shelter 
and  food  to  several  species  of  animals,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
intestinal  worms.  By  zoologists  these  are  placed  in  two  separate  and 
widely  different  groups,  Cestoidea  and  Nematoidea. 

There  are  also  other  vermiform  parasites  inhabiting  the  muscles  and 
the  blood,  which  may  also  be  described  in  this  chapter,  particularly  as  it  is 
probable  that  they  ill  inhabit  the  intestines  at  some  period  of  their  lives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hydatid  stage  of  Cestoidea  will  on  clinical  groun<is 
be  deferred  to  the  chapter  which  deals  with  the  diseases  of  the  liver.  The 
most  common  human  tcenia  has  been  known  from  classical  times,  as  were  also 
the  lumhrici  intestindles,  and  the  thread-worms,  or  ascarides.  Hydatids  were 
regarded  as  pathological  cystic  formations,  not  as  parasites,  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  Trichocephalus  is  described  by  Baillie.  The 
other  parasitic  worms  were  only  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  Cestoidea,  or  "  tapeworms,''  are  flat,  riband-like  creatures,  made  up 
of  a  number  of  joints,  which  are  arranged  in  a  line  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  They  are  really  compound  organisms,  colonies  made  up  of  the 
parent  head,  and  of  lineally  coherent  products  of  gemmation.  There  is  no 
alimentary  canal  Each  '*  joint "  has  a  double  sexual  apparatus,  both  male 
and  female,  and  is  capable  of  maintaining  an  independent  existence  after 
detachment  from  the  colony. 

The  Nematoidea,  or  "  round-worms,"  have  long  cylindrical  bodies ; 
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they  have  an  alimentary  canal,  the  sexes  are  distinct^  and  they  undergo  but 
slight  changes  of  form  after  leaving  the  egg. 

CssTom  Womcs.* — It  has  been  a  matter  for  debate  whether  the  'Mndi- 
vidual "  is  the  whole  colony,  to  which  the  popular  use  of  the  word  applies  it^ 
or  each  separate  joint  of  the  tapeworm.  There  is  a  so-called  "  head/'  pro- 
vided with  suckers,  and  often  with  a  circle  of  hooks  which  fastens  itself  to 
the  intestinal  waU.  This  at  first  sight  suggests  that  the  entire  tapeworm  is 
the  individual,  and,  as  Leuckart  admits,  this  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  movements  of  the  creature  take  place  by  waves  transmitted  from  one 
joint  to  another,  large  portions  of  it  shortening  or  lengthening  at  the  same 
time,  as  though  the  joints  were  all  under  a  common  directing  impulse. 
But  if  we  deny  to  each  segment  of  a  tapeworm  the  rank  of  an  "  individual  " 
(as  we  deny  it  to  the  components  of  a  compound  salpa  or  of  a  polyp  colony) 
it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  term  from  such  compound  organisms  as  a 
sponge  or  a  tree  to  the  tmcanneded  products  of  gemmation,  some  living  and 
some  dead.  Yet  this  is  logically  required  by  adopting  the  definition  of  an 
individual  as  ''  the  total  product  of  a  single  fertilised  ovum  until  fertilisation 
is  repeated."  The  fact  is  that  the  conception  of  an  individual  was  originally 
derived  from  human  consciousness,  and  is  inapplicable  to  many  of  the 
lower  classes  of  animals  and  to  most  plants. 

By  zoologists  the  tapeworm  as  a  whole  is  called  a  skdbila;  the  ''head'' 
before  budding  was  a  scdUx  or  budding  larva,  and  the  segments  are  known 
2A  proghtUdes. 

In  the  course  of  their  development  the  Gestoidea  pass  through  an 
extraordinary  series  of  changes,  which  bring  them  within  the  scope  of 
pathology  at  various  points,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  general 
account  of  these  before  describing  individual  species  of  tapeworms. 

For  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear,  the  Gestoidea  very  rarely 
occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  any  but  carnivorous  animals.  Let  us,  then, 
suppose  that  a  tapeworm  is  present  in  the  intestine  of  a  man,  or  of  a  dog 
or  cat.  Its  joints  or  proglottides  are  by  no  means  all  alike.  Those  nearest 
the  head  are  very  small,  and  appear  almost  structureless ;  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  imperiect  proglottides  is  constantly  going  on  at  this  part 
of  the  strobila,  and  these,  as  they  are  formed,  separate  the  scolex  further  and 
farther  from  those  which  preceded  them.  Thus  the  greater  the  distance 
from  the  head  the  older  and  more  developed  are  the  joints,  and  towards 
the  distal  end  of  the  tapeworm  they  are  fully  developed,  and  possess  elaborate 
hermaphrodite  sexual  apparatus.  Here  the  ova  are  formed  and  impreg- 
nated. In  each  is  presently  formed  an  embryo,  which  is  a  globular  body, 
provided  at  one  part  of  its  circumference  with  six  curved  hooks  arranged 
in  pairs ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a  thick  shell. 

The  ova  are  not  discharged  from  the  proglottis  through  the  genital 
canal  or  "vagina;"  they  are,  indeed,  too  large  to  pass  through  it;  they 
remain  in  situ^  until  the  proglottis  is  ruptured  and  a  way  is  made  for  their 
escape.  In  the  meantime  the  proglottis  enters  upon  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed series  of  adventures.  We  have  seen  that  the  tapeworm  is  constantly 
forming  new  joints  near  its  head.  At  its  other  end  the  mature  joints  are  as 
constantly  being  cast  off.  Thus  every  proglottis  in  ttun  is  pushed  on, 
until  by  the  time  that  its  ova  with  their  embryos  are  fully  developed  it 

•  Sjfnonymi, — Teniada — Tftpeworms,  including  Flat-worms  and  Bladder-worms  or 
H7datids.->jrr.  Vers  cestoides,  kysteshydatiqoes.^  Oerm.  Bandwfirmer  nnd  Blasenwtirmer. 
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reaches  the  distal  extremity  of  the  tapeworm,  and  in  its  tnm  hetomm 
detached.  When  this  has  happened,  it  is  either  discharged  with  the  faces 
of  its  host,  or  wanders  out  of  the  rectum  by  its  own  movements;  or 
perhaps  it  may  be  ruptured  while  still  within  the  intestine,  in  which  ease 
its  ova  are  expelled  with  the  f»ces. 

Having  reached  the  external  world,  the  proglottides  creep  about  for  a 
time.     If  warmth  and  moisture  favour  them,  they  remain  alive  and  actrre 
for  some  days.     Leuckart  supposes  that  they  may  crawl  ap  the  stalk  of  a 
plant  or  a  blade  of  grass,  and  with  this  be  swallowed  by  some  herbiv<MroaB 
animal.     Probably  it  more  often  happens  that  they  die  and  become  duinte- 
grated,  or  that,  as  Cobbold  suggests,  the  growth  of  the  moltitode  of  ova 
within  them  causes  them  to  burst.     In  either  case  the  ova  escape  and 
become  scattered  in  all  directions.     Some  perhaps  are  carried  into  streams 
and  ponds,  others  on  to  the  stems  or  leaves  of  j^ts,  where  they  retain  We 
for  several  days  under  favourable  circumstances.    The  immense  majority  of 
them  no  doubt  perish,  but  from  time  to  time  one  of  them  meets  with  the 
condition  which  is  necessary  for  its  further  development. 

This  consists  in  its  being  swallowed  by  some  particular   i^>6ciet  of 
animal,  generally  herbivorous,  which  may  swallow  the  tapeworm   ovom 
either  in  the  water  which  it  drinkb,  or  in  the  food  which  it  eats.     As  soon 
as  the  now  ripe  egg  reaches  the  stomach  of  this  animal,  in  fntnre  to  be  fte 
"  host,"  its  shell  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  six- 
hooked  embryo  (larva  or  8C(4ex  or  prosooUx)  is  tiius  set  free.     It  mme- 
diately  starts  upon  an  active  migration.     By  means  of  its  hooks  it  bores 
through  the  waUs  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  of  its  host     In  this  way  it  is 
very  likely  to  enter  some  radicle  of  the  portal  vein ;  and,  being  washed  away 
by  the  (current  of  the  circulation,  to  be  carried  to  the  liver.     In  other  kh 
stances  it  perhaps  continues  its  active  movements  through  the  HBmiei^  ontd 
it  has  reached  some  other  organ  far  from  its  starting-point.     However  this 
■lay  be,  the  migration  ultimately  ceases,  and  it  comes  to  rest  in  sons 
part  of  the  body  of  its  host,  and  there  undergoes  an  entirely  new  phase  in 
its  development.     In  the  first  place  it  begins  to  grow,  and  loses  its  sir 
hooks.     It  becomes  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  granular  matter,  which  is  sa 
exudation  from  the  tissues  of  its  host.     Withki  four  or  five  days  from  the 
time  when  a  rabbit  was  made  to  swallow  the  ova  of  a  tapeworm,  Leuckart 
found  on  killing  it,  tiiat  its  liver  and  lungs  were  studded  with  minute  white 
grains,  exactiy  like  miliary  tubercles,  but  each  having  in  its  centre  a  ti^ 
worm  embryo. 

The  embryo  still  goes  on  increasing  in  size,  and  when  it  has  reached  a 
diameter  of  0*6  to  0*8  mm.,  it  becomes  hollow  in  the  centre,  the  cavity 
being  filled  with  a  transparent  watery  fluid.     From  this  time  it  jxesenti 
the  character  of  a  more  or  less  globular  vesicle  or  bladder ;  and  as  it  wtf 
recognised  in  this  condition  lohg  before  its  relation  to  its  tapeworm  parent 
was  understood,  it  was  formerly  known  as  a  hladder-wormj  or  hydatid    Th# 
e(^inocoecu8  of  the  human  liver,  the  cysticercus  of  "measly"  p(H*k,  and  the 
eosrvwrus  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  are  all  examples  of  ^e  hydatid  of 
cystic  stage  of  a  tapeworm     All  of  these  are  surrounded  by  capsules  <A 
fibrous  tissue  derived  from  the  tissues  of  their  host,  in  which  they  he  tr^B 
and  unattached,  but  which  grow  as  they  grow.     It  is  from  the  blood-vessab 
of  the  capsule  that  they  derive  their  nourishment. 

After  a  time  the  growing  bladder-worm  begins  to  show  a  projection  iton 
one  part  of  its  inner  surface,  and  this  gradually  increases  in  size  and  becomes 
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pear-Bhaped.  Soon  four  suckers  make  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of 
this  body,  and  a  circle  of  minute  hooks ;  it  thus  acquires  a  striking  resem* 
biance  to  the  head  of  the  parent  tapeworm,  and  after  a  time  a  kind  of  neck 
becomes  developed,  by  which  it  is  suspended  in  the  interior  of  the  hydatid. 
In  strictness  it  should  be  added  that  the  likeness  is  not  exactly  to  a  tape* 
worm  head  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  it,  but  as  it  would  appear  if  it  were 
withdrawn  into  its  body,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  turned  inside  out 

In  this  condition  the  bladder-worm  may  remain  quiescent  for  a  length- 
ened period,  ei9bedded  in  the  tissues  of  its  host  It  may  die  there,  and  its 
remains  shrivel  up  until  only  a  small  cheesy  or  calcareous  relic  is  left  But 
if  its  host  should  die  first  it  may  be  set  free,  and  then  its  transformations 
begin  again.  The  condition  required  for  its  further  development  is  that 
it  shoidd  be  swallowed  by  a  carnivorous  animal,  with  or  without  the  tissues 
in  which  it  is  embedded.  Thus  the  cysticercus  or  measle  of  pigs  is  swal- 
lowed by  men  or  dogs ;  and  the  echinococcus  cyst  of  sheep  or  men  by  dogs 
or  wolres. 

Having  thus  reached  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  new  host,  the  bladder- 
worm  enters  upon  a  series  of  changes,  which  end  by  .its  conversion  into  a 
tapeworm.  In  the  .first  place,  the  parts  which  have  been  described  as 
resembling  a  tapeworm's  head  and  neck,  inverted  like  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
now  turn  themselves  inside  out.  Thus,  instead  of  being  suspended  in  the 
interior  of  the  bladder-worm,  the  head  and  neck  come  to  project  from  its 
exterior,  so  that  some  writers  now  call  the  original  sac  the  '*  caudal  vesicle." 
This,  howev^,  has  but  a  brief  existence.  It  is  speedily  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juice,  except  a  small  remnant,  which  for  a  time  may  be  observed 
attached  to  the  neck.  The  head  and  neck  resist  the  solvent  action,  and  pass 
on  into  the  intestine.  There  they  become  attached  and  begin  an  active 
process  of  growth.  Within  a  few  days  transverse  lines  show  themselves  on 
the  neck,  and  the  segments  thus  formed  increase  in  size  and  multiply  by 
gemmation,  until  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  a  jointed  tapeworm  or  strobUa 
is  developed.  The  cycle  of  changes  undergone  by  the  parasite  is  thus  com- 
pleted.    We  have  arrived  at  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

It  must  be  added  that  in  individual  species  some  of  the  steps  in  this 
marvellous  series  of  transformations  deviate  slightly  from  the  account  just 
given.  But  all  the  Cestoidea,  without  exception,  require  two  different  hosts 
for  the  completion  of  their  existence.  The  one  host  in  which  the  entozoon 
assumes  the  form  of  a  bladder-worm  may  be  either  herbivorous  or  car- 
nivorous, but  is  most  often  the  former.  The  other,  in  which  the  parasite 
becomes  a  tapeworm,  must  always  be  carnivorous,  since  it  is  only  when 
swallowed  with  animal  tissues  that  the  bladder-worm  is  likely  to  enter  the 
alimentary  canal  of  its  host 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  manner  in  which  tapeworms  are  developed 
and  their  relations  to  their  respective  bladder-worms,  have  only  been  dis- 
covered by  patient  investigations  continued  through  many  years.  More 
than  a  century  ago,  in  1769,  Pallas  noted  the  close  resemblance  between 
common  tapeworms  and  the  Cysticercus  tenuieoUis  from  the  abdomen  of 
nuninants.  But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1845  that  the  &rst  definite 
hypothesis  as  to  the  naturd  of  bladder-worms  was  propounded.  And 
even  then  the  idea  was  not  that  they  constituted  a  regular  stage  in  the 
development  of  tapeworms,  but  rather  that  they  were  tapeworms  which  had 
"  strayed  "  into  a  wrong  animal,  and  had  consequently  become  dropsical  and 
degenerated.    Very  soon,  however,  this  was  shown  to  be  a  mistake,  and  in 
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1851  Kiichenmeister  administered  the  Gysticercus  pmformis  of  the  ratl>l>it  to 
dogs  and  succeeded  in  rearing  in  their  intestines  the  Tamia  serrata  ;   lie  also 
gave  the  Cysticercus  fasdolwris  of  the  rat  or  mouse  to  cats,  and  found  tiiMt  it 
became  developed  into  the  Tania  crassicoUis,     In  1853  the  first  ezperimentB 
of  the  converse  kind  were  performed  by  the  same  observer ;  proglottides  of 
the  Tamia  cosnwus  of  the  dog  were  given  to  sheep  and  lambs  with  the  result 
that  bladder-worms  (coenuri)  were  found  in  their  brains,  the  symptoms  of 
"staggers"  being  also  present,  which  are  well  known  to  be  caused  by  this 
parasite.     Since  that  time  similar  investigations  have  been  prosecuted  with 
many  different  species,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  now  complete  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  relations  and  mode  of  development  of  many  of   tlie 
Cestoidea. 

The  number  of  species  of  tapeworm  which  have  been  known  to  occur  in 
the  human  alimentary  canal  amounts  to  seven  or  eight,  but  of  these  only 
three  are  common  enough  to  require  description  from  the  point  of  view  <^ 
human  pathology. 

1.  Tamia  solium  (Linn.)  was  until  recently  believed  to  be  the  most 
common  human  tapeworm.  When  fully  developed  it  measures  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  or  possibly  more. 

Its  ''[head"  is  as  big  as  that  of  a  pin. '  This  is  provided  with  four  sacken^ 
and  with  a  proboscis  on  which  is  a  circle  of  about  twenty-six  hooks,  ranged 
with  their  points  outwards.     They  are  of  two  sizes,  and  are  large  and  snudl 
alternately.     The  head  is  often  black  from  the  presence  of  pigment     The 
"  neck"  measures  an  inch  in  length.     The  joints  are  at  first  very  small  snd 
broader  than  they  are  long.     They  graduaUy  increase  in  breadth  and  still 
more  in  length,  so  that  at  about  a  yard  from  the  head  they  are  square,  and 
towards  the  distal  end  of  the  strobila  their  length  is  considerably  greater 
than  their  breadth.     There  the  ripe  segments  measure  about  half  an  ineh 
long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.     They  have  often  been  compared 
to  melon-seeds,  and  are,  in  fact,  not  unlike  them.*     The  "  genital  pores" 
or  orifices  of  the  sexual  apparatus  are  placed  in  a  little  papilla,  which  is 
easily  recognised  on  one  of  the  free  edges,  more  or  less  regularly  on  the 
alternate  sides  of  each  successive  joint     The  "  uterus"  consists  of  a  central 
passage,  running  in  the  length  of  the  proglottis,  and  giving  off  at  right 
angles  from  seven  to  ten  branches  on  each  side,  which  again  have  complex 
secondary  branches.     A  good  way  of  observing  their  characters  is  to  com- 
press a  tapeworm-joint  slightly  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  hold  it  up 
to  the  light 

The  eggs  are  nearly  globular,  and  measure  0*03  mm.  in  diameter.  They 
have  a  shell  or  capsule  of  considerable  thickness,  composed  of  a  number  of 
rod-shaped  projections,  which  closely  cover  its  surface,  and  give  it  the  aspect 
of  being  marked  with  minute  radiating  lines. 

The  bladder-worm  which  forms  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Tcenia 

'jsclwm  is  called  the  Cysticercus  cMuiosce  (sc.  tdce).     It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 

pig,  occasionally  in  the  monkey,  the  dog,  and  some  other  animals,  including 

man  himself.     In  the  pig  it  occurs  in  the  liver  or  the  brain,  but  more  often 

in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fasciculi  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

*  Hence  tbey  were  caUed  cueurbUm  snd  the  worm  TtBnia  emeurbitima.  According  to 
Kuchenmeister,  the  Arabs  caU  the  complaint "  Chabb-al-kar,"  «'.  e.  pnmpkin-seed.  Aristotk 
makes  the  same  comparison  :  The  flat  mawworm  produces  bodies  like  oolocynth  seeds,  by 
which  physicians  detect  its  presence. — '  Hist.  An./  lib.  ▼,  cap.  xiz. 
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Pork  so  affected  is  said  to  be  "  measly/'  t.  e,  spotted).  Its  relation  to  the 
taenia  would  be  rendered  probable  by  the  identity  of  the  scolex  which 
it  contains  with  the  head  of  that  creature.  But  this  point  has  been  con- 
clasively  demonstrated  by  experiments  of  both  kinds.  Van  Beneden, 
Leackart,  and  others  have  administered  proglottides  of  the  tapeworm  to 
pigs,  and  the  result  has  repeatedly  been  that  the  flesh  of  the  animal  has 
become  full  of  cysticerci,  the  size  of  which  has  corresponded  with  the  length 
of  time  that  may  have  been  allowed  to  pass  before  it  was  killed.  Two 
months  and  a  half  are  required  for  the  full  development  of  the  cysticercus. 
From  observations  made  by  Stich  it  is  probable  that  its  life  vrithin  the  tissues 
(at  least  in  man)  is  limited  to  from  three  to  five  years  ;  he  found  that  at  the 
end  of  such  a  period  cysticerci  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  which  had  been 
plainly  felt  through  the  integument,  became  flaccid  and  shrank  away  until 
their  presence  could  no  longer  be  discovered. 

The  converse  experiment  to  that  of  feeding  pigs  with  the  proglottides  of 
the  tsenia  of  course  consists  in  the  administration  of  cysticerci  to  human 
beings.  This  has  been  occasionally  done,  the  victims  being  sometimes 
criminals  condemned  to  death ;  sometimes  persons  who  volunteered  for  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  is  one  of  Eiichenmeister's. 
He  gave  to  a  criminal  twenty  cysticerci  on  each  of  two  occasions,  one  of 
which  was  four  months,  the  other  two  months  and  a  half  before  his  execu- 
tion ;  nineteen  tapeworms  were  afterwards  found  in  his  intestines.  A 
young  man  who  of  his  own  accord  swallowed  four  cysticerci  in  Leuckart's 
presence  began,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  pass  proglottides  in  his  faeces 
three  months  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  a  month  later  took  a  dose  of 
kousso,  with  the  result  that  he  passed  two  tapeworms,  each  about  two  yards 
long. 

The  name  TcBnia  solium,  given  to  this  parasite  by  Linnseus,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  it  occurred  singly  in  the  intestine  ;*  and  the  same  notion  is 
expressed  by  the  French  title,  ver  solitaire.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Two  or 
three  are  not  uncommonly  present  in  the  same  individual,  and  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  twenty-five  have  been  passed  by  a  single  patient. 

This  parasite  is  more  common  in  adults  than  in  children,  and  it  has  been 
often  found  in  butchers  and  in  cooks ;  these  facts  are  of  course  just  what 
might  be  expected,  since  it  is  derived  from  measly  pork.  Out  of  Europe  it 
is  said  to  have  been  observed  only  in  India,  Algiers,  and  North  America. 
The  duration  of  life  of  this  tapeworm  is  estimated  by  Leuckart  at  from  ten 
to  twelve  years.  Cobbold  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  infested 
with  it  for  sixteen  years.  It  is  said  to  have  been  present  for  as  long  as 
thirty-five  years ;  but  Leuckart  thinks  it  probable  that  in  such  instances  the 
worm  was  not  the  T.  solium,  but  the  T,  mediocandlata,  which  wiU  be  presently 
described. 

The  cystic  form. — Cysticercus  ceUuiosce  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the 
human  subject,  and  this  is  the  only  known  instance  in  which  man  is  liable 
to  both  the  larval  and  mature  forms  of  a  cestode  entozoon.  As  a  bladder- 
worm,  the  parasite  is  observed  most  commonly  in  the  eye  and  in  the  brain ; 
but  it  is  very  likely  that  it  is  really  most  frequently  present  in  the  muscles 
and  subcutaneous  tissue,  where,  however,  it  is  very  apt  to  escape  notice.    It 

^  It  ihould  liave  been  written  T.  sola.  The  same  notion  was  expressed  by  the  specific 
name  T.  toUtaria  (Bradl^).  Of  other  synonyms  T.  euourhUina  (Pallas)  referred  to  the 
pn^lottides,  T.  deniata  (Omelin)  and  T.  armata  (Brera)  to  the  booklets.  It  is  often  caUed 
the  *♦  armed  tapeworm/'  the  mawworm,  or  the  "  pork  tapeworm." 
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appears  to  b€i  found  from  time  to  titne  in-  the  German  disseding-i 
is  often  solitary  or  present  only  in  small  numbers ;  but  in  S^ch's 
Berlin  more  than  three  hundred  could  be  felt  through  the  skin.        The 
writer  only  once  saw  cysticercus  of  the.  subcutaneous  tissue ;  the  cysts 
very  numerous,  and  were  found  after  death  in  the  body  of  an  old  man. 

A  person  who  has  a  tapeworm  in  the  intestine  cannot  derire  cystic 
directly  from  its  ova ;  they  must  first  pass  through  the  stomach,  where  tiMur 
shells  are  removed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.     Still  it  is  renuurlcmbls 
that  such  patients  do  not  more  commonly  become  affected  with  bladder-worms. 
For  the  ova  are  very  apt  to  hang  about  the  anus,  and  must  frequently  be 
carried  thence,  particularly  at  night-time,  and  finally  might  reach  the  ali- 
mentary canal.     Moreover,  long-continued  retching  might  bring  the  irerm 
itself  or  some  of  its  joints  into  the  stomach.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
very  few  of  those  who  have  a  tapeworm  become  affected  with  cysticercf  ; 
although  von  Graefe  found  that  among  thirteen  patients  with  cysticerciis  in 
the  eye  five  had  tapeworms. 

llie  ova  closely  resemble  those  of  the  pork-tapeworm  in  their  miinite 
site,  shape,  and  thickiiess  of  the  capstde. 

2.  Tcenia  medioca/ndlata*  (Eiichenmeister)  was  l<mg  confounded  with  7! 
5o7tuf7L  The  head  in  T.  medidcandlata  is  flattened,  and  has  neither  proboscis 
nor  circle  of  hooks;  there  is  commonly,  but  not  always,  much  pigment 
deposited  round  the  four  suckers.  The  strobila  is  much  broader  than  that 
of  T,  aolium,  so  that  each  segment  has  a  square  form;  and  its  wster> 
vascular  system  is  more  simple  in  its  arrangement.  It  is  often  called  the 
**  unarmed"  tapeworm,  to  distinguish  it  from  T.  scivum,  which  is  armed  with 
its  circle  of  hooks. 

The  strobila  also  presents  peculiarities  which  a  physician  must  be 
acquainted  witli,  as  it  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  species  before  the 
head  can  be  obtained.  It  is  considerably  longer  than  T.  solium.  Leuekmrt 
says  that  it  may  reach  four  yards  in  length.  It  is  also  firmer  in  texture 
and  flatter,  and  of  a  darker  colour  towtrds  its  distal  extremity.  Its  joints 
are  more  numerous.  The  bexual  organs  attain  their  full  development^  as  in 
T.  soliunif  about  the  460th  joint  from  the  head ;  but  whereas  in  that  species 
the  uterus  is  full  of  ova  at  about  the  200th  joint  further  on,  in  T.  medio- 
etrndkUa  tlm  is  not  the  case  before  the  360th  or  400th  joint 

The  ripe  proglottides  are  lai^r  than  those  of  T.  soUym^  measuring  three 
quarters,  of  an  indi  in  length  and  a  quarter  to  one  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  are  more  apt  than  ti^ose  of  T.  solium  to  creep  out  of  the  patient's  anus 
indc^ndently  of  defsecation.  They  also  more  genendly  rupture  and  dis- 
charge their  ova  while  in  the  intestine^  so  that  those  whidi  are  passed  per 
aimm  are  often  shrivdled  And  empty.   . 

But  the  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  proglottides  of  the  beef  taps* 
worm  is  in  the  form  of  the  uterus.  This  has  from  twenty^five  to  thirty 
bl^anchte  on  each  side  of  its  longitudinal  channel  (T.  eolmrn  having  only  from 
seven  tb„  ten) ;  they  are^  therefore,  packed .  much  more  closely ;  they  are 
simply  forked  over  and  oVer  'i^aifi^  and  tetminate  in  round,  club-shaped 
^ftds,  not  in  the  broad,  notched,  or  leafJike*  pouches  whnsh  are  seen  in  the 
pork'tapeworm.     The  eggs  are  not  gldMiht,  but  slightly  oval  in  ionxL 

Another  peculiarity  of  T.  mediocanelkUa  is  its  liability  to  malformations. 

^  £lpm.'^T^mek  iJMfHmt — T.  9tigimaia;  EftdiemBeiBter  gave  it  the  tpedfio  dum  of 
**  medioffineUaia/*  beHenng  that  it  had  a  median  water- veniel  ia  additioD  to  the  two 
lateral  ones ;  bat  this  was  apparently  am^ceideital  peonliaritj  of  a  mallwui^d  speciiocii. 
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I  Aen  are  two  or  three  genital  pores  in  &  single  proglbtlia,  etath 

cofTwponding  with  a  separate  double  sexual  apparatus;  sometimes  th^ 

H^imaotation  is  incomplete;   sometimes  a  supernumerary  proglottis  pr<>^ 

jkU  by  the  side  of  the  continuous  line  of  joints.     The  most  remarkable 

■■Ifnmintinii  is  one  in  which  there  are  two  distinct  chains,  united  in  theii* 

wbolo  length  by  <Mie  edge  at  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  constitute  a  "double 


This  tapeworm  has  only  been  recognised  as  a  distinct  species  since' 
Kddienmeistei^s  original  account  of  it  was  published  in  1852.  Bremser, 
indeed,  had  previously  noticed  that  the  taenia  which  he  obtained  from 
teman  beings  in  Vienna  had  no  hooks ;  but  he  thought  that  they  had 
dropped  off  in  consequence  of  the  age  of  the  worms.  Other  obserrera 
adopted  this  yiew,  although  it  obviously  could  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
all  the  tapeworms  in  a  particular  district  were  unarmed. 

For  some  time  longer  the  source  of  Tcenia  mediocaneUaia  remained  un^ 
datermined.  It  had,  however,  been  observed  that  the  tapeworm  which  was 
known  to  be  common  in  Abyssinia  belonged  to  this  species,  and  that  thci 
people  there  ate,  not  raw  poric,  but  raw  beef  and  mutton.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  infants  to  whom  raw  beef  grated  fine  was  given  under  medical 
advice  got  a  tapeworm,  which  at  least  in  one  instance  was  unarmed. 
Kochenmeister  related  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  harboured  this  para- 
site ever  since  a  particular  period  when  he  had  fed  several  times  on  raW 
beefeteaks.  Putting  these  facts  together,  Leuckart  tsame  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Usdder-worm  corresponding  with  this  tttnia  probably  occulted  in 
homed  cattle.  He  therefore  in  1861  gave  part  of  a  strobila  on  two  occasions 
to  a  yonng  calf.  Twenty-five  days  i^ter  taking  the  first  portion  of  tape^ 
worm  the  calf  unexpectedly  died.  The  musdes  (including  the  heart),  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  other  parts,  were  full  of  minute  round  or  oval 
vesicles,  embedded  in  an  opaque,  whitish  substance,  irhieh  made  them  much 
miOTe  conspicuous  objects  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  They 
looked  very  like  tubercles,  and,  indeed,  the  affection  has  sometimes  since 
been  spoken  of  as  "  acute  cestode  tuberculosis."  The  experiment  has  since 
been  repeated  with  the  same  result  It  has  also  been  shown  that  this  form 
of  bisdder-worm  has  but  a  brief  existence  ;  if  its  hoist  is  allowed  to  remain 
alive  it  perishes  and  calcifies  in  about  eight  months. 

The  frequency  of  T,  tnedioeanelkUa  as  compai^d  with  T,  solium  varies,  as 
nigfat  be  expected,  in  different  countries,  according  as  the  people  live  mote 
on  beef  or  on  pork.  It  is  stated  that  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  th^ 
srmed  tapeworm  is  never  met  -wbSh,  whereas  in  North  (Germany  it  occurs 
afanost  to  the  exclusion  ai  the  unarmed  spedes.  In  England,  CobboM  found 
thtt  T.  solium  is  more  common  among  peo^de  of  the  lower  class  who  eat 
much  pork,  whereas  Jl  mediocandlaia  occurs  in  those  who  are  better  ofi^ 
snd  eat  more  veal  or  beef.  But  he  was  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter,  on  tiie  whol^  is  the  ti^)eworm  which  is  most  prevalent  in 
Ois  country.* 

3.  The  only  other  species  of  tapeworm  which  is  common  in  man  n 
BsOmoeephalus  laius  (Bremser),  or  the  "  broad  tapewonn."  It  is  said  to  have 
been  (originally  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Felix  Plator, 

*  A  Hbxcd  species  of  the  tame  genua,  T.  namOf  was  once  discovered  l^  Bilhsrz  in  large 
muDlers  in  the  intestine  of  a  boy  at  Cairo.  Others  have  been  described  in  isolated  cases, 
from  Iceland,  North  America,  and  the  West  In^es.  T,  eohinoeocou*  has  never  been  found 
iftftrobilainmaii.  > 
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who  called  it  Tcgnia  prima,  to  distingaisb  it  from  the  wonn  after 
T.  solium  by  Linnsus,  which  he  called  T.  seeunda.  It  is  larger  in  errerj 
dimension  than  any  other  human  parasite.  It  measures  eight  to  twrenty 
or  even  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  and  has  from  three  to  four  thoooajid 
joints.  These  segments  are  broader  than  they  are  long.  In  the  iiiid<ile 
of  the  strobila  they  are  nearly  half  an  inch  broad  by  one  seventh  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Towards  the  distal  end  they  increase  in  length  and  diminisli  in 
breadth  until  at  last  their  form  is  almost  square. 

This  tapeworm  has  a  longitudinal  projecting  ridge  traversing  its  wiude 
length.  Its  head  is  unarmed;  it  is  club  shaped,  and  has  two  deeply- 
grooved  longitudinal  suckers,  one  on  each  side,  whence  it  tak^  its  generic 
name  of  "pit-headed."  The  reproductive  organs  differ  altogether  in 
appearance  from  those  of  the  tsBnis.  The  genital  pore  li^  in  the  middle 
of  each  segment,  opening  upon  its  ventral  surface.  The  uterus  is  an 
unbranched  tube,  which  is  bent  on  itself  four  or  five  times  each  way. 
When  distended  with  ova  its  loops  are  flattened  against  one  another,  so  that 
it  resembles  a  rosette. 

The  eggs  are  larger  than  those  of  the  tsenisB ;  they  measure  0*07  mm.  in 
length,  and  are  oval  in  form,  with  an  operculum  or  lid  at  one  end  which 
allows  the  escape  of  the  embryo.     The  capsule  is  comparatively  thin. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  tapeworm  is  that  its  joints  do  not  come  away  singly 
but  that  portions  of  the  strobila  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length  are  expelled 
with  the  f  SBces. 

Like  the  TsBnise,  the  broad  tapeworm  is  usuaUy  single,  but  like  them, 
two  specimens  are  occasionally  found  in  the  same  patient  In  the  '  Patho- 
logical Transactions '  for  1890,  Dr  Montague  Murray  records  the  occurrence 
of  no  less  than  seven  tapeworms  of  this  species,  which  were  found  unattached, 
in  an  entangled  mass,  in  the  caecum  of  a  man  who  died  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis without  abdominal  s3rmptoms.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  bnt 
had  lived  several  years  in  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia. 

The  Bothriocephahis  lotus  is  almost  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
countries  of  Europe.  The  locality  in  which  it  is  best  known  is  the  western 
part  of  Switzerland ;  in  (Geneva  one  person  in  every  four  is  said  to  harbour 
it.  It  also  occurs  in  the  north-west  of  Russia,  in  East  Prussia,  in  Sweden 
(where  the  whole  population  of  one  province  is  said  to  be  infested  with  itX 
in  .Poland,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Leuckart  speaks  of  its  having  been 
observed  in  persons  living  in  London,  and  implies  that  this  has  sometimee 
been  the  case  in  those  who  could  not  have  obtained  the  parasite  from 
abroad  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Ttenia  medioccmMaia 
may  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  it ;  for  Leuckart  remarks  that  mus- 
cular contraction  may  shorten  the  joints  of  that  species,  and  anyone  aceus- 
tomed  to  the  comparatively  small  T.  solium  might  assume  that  a  worm  so 
much  larger  was  the  so-called  T,  lata. 

The  source  from  which  this  parasite  enters  the  human  body  has  not  yet 
been  certainly  determined.  The  observation  has  long  been  made  that  the 
districts  in  which  it  is  met  with  are  low-lying  r^ons,  situated  either  near 
the  sea,  or  at  least  near  some  large  lake  or  river,  and  it  has  been  suspected 
that  the  corresponding  bladder-worm  inhabits  some  kind  of  fish,  or  possibly 
a  fresh-water  mollusc.  Salmon,  trout^  and  bleak  have  specially  been  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  prove  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the  immature  form  ot 
the  bothriocephalus.  Such  a  view  derives  some  support  from  the  fact,  first 
discovered  by  Schubart,  but  more  fully  made  known  by  Knoch  in  1862, 
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^hat  by  keeping  the  ova  several  months  in  water,  each  of  them  gives  out  an 
Umbryo  posessing  the  usual  six  hooks,  but  enclosed  in  a  membrane  which  is 
completely  covered  with  beautiful  long  delicate  cilia.  These  enable  it  to 
keep  up  a  constant  rotatory  movement,  like  that  of  a  volvox.  After  four 
fto  six  days,  it  escapes  from  the  ciliated  membrane  and  becomes  free.  Its 
further  fate  has  as  yet  eluded  observation.  Enoch,  indeed,  thought  that  he 
had  proved  that  the  administration  of  proglottides  of  bothriocephalus  to 
puppies  led  to  the  direct  development  of  the  tapeworm  in  their  intestine, 
but  the  validity  of  his  experiments  is  disputed  by  Leuckart.* 

I  Symptoms  of  tapeworms  generally, — The  effects  of  the  presence  of  a  cestoid 
worm  in  the  human  intestine  are  somewhat  vague.  Adults  in  robust 
health,  and  even  healthy  children,  experience  as  a  rule  no  discomfort  what- 
ever y  it  is  only  when  proglottides  or  portions  of  their  strobila  are  evacuated, 
that  a  suspicion  arises  that  they  are  not  perfectly  well.  When  this  has 
once  happened,  the  patient  often  begins  for  the  first  time  to  complain  of 
pains  and  other  symptoms,  of  which  nothing  had  before  been  heard, 
although  the  parasite  must  have  been  present  for  several  months.  The 
sensations  which  are  said  to  have  been  directly  caused  by  it  are  described  as 
an  **  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  abdomen,"  "  a  colicky  pain,"  a  '^  gnawing 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty  or  after 
certain  kinds  of  food."  Sometimes  the  patient  is  convinced  that  he 
can  feel  the  movements  of  the  worm ;  and,  in  reference  to  this,  it  is  to 
be  said  that  the  sluggish  contractions  of  the  strobila  outside  the  body 
give  no  idea  of  its  activity  while  under  the  influence  of  the  warmth  of  the 
intestine.  Leuckart  particularly  speaks  of  the  vigorous  motions  of  its 
segmented  body,  the  continual  play  of  its  suckers,  and  the  bendings  of 
its  neck.  It  usually  hangs  at  length,  but  sometimes  it  is  bent  on  itself,  or 
rolled  up. 

Leuckart  mentions  that  in  the  dog  he  has  sometimes  observed  injection 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  separation  of  the  epithelium  and  even  ulceration, 
produced  by  tapeworms;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  changes  in  the 
human  intestine,  even  if  they  occur,  would  go  further  than  the  mere  presence 
of  the  parasite  towards  explaining  any  symptoms  that  might  be  observed. 
Foulness  of  the  breath,  and  irregular  and  craving  appetite,  constipation,  or 
very  rarely,  diarrhoea,  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  tapeworm 
in  the  human  subject. 

Morbid  sensations  are  also  sometimes  produced  at  distant  parts, — itching 
of  the  anus,  itching  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  patient  is  always  picking  it, 
headache,  giddiness,  lassitude,  and  faintness.  As  might  be  expected,  such 
symptoms  are  obseiTed  chiefly  in  persons  of  nervous  temperament  Grind- 
ing the  teeth  at  night  is  another  symptom,  and  patients  have  been  known 
to  have  hysterical  fits,  epileptic  fits,  and  even  maniacal  attacks,  which  have 
been  cured  by  the  expulsion  of  the  worm.  Dr  Graves  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  lady,  who  was  attacked  with  what  were  regarded  as  alarming  sym- 
ptoms of  bronchitis.  She  had  a  dry,  hollow  cough,  which  was  repeated 
every  five  or  six  seconds,  night  and  day,  whether  she  was  asleep  or  awake. 
Bleeding,  tartar  emetic,  bUsters,  antispasmodics,  were  tried  in  turn,  but 
without  result,  until  Dr  Graves  gave  up  the  case  in  despair.     At  last  she 

*  Another  species,  B,  cordatut,  has  heen  more  than  once  ohsenred  in  human  beings  in 
Greenland,  and  a  third,  B,  cristatus,  twice  in  France. 
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liad  a  sudden  attach  of  colic,  for  which  an  old  servant  o£  the  family  giro 
her  a  full  dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  castor-oiL  She  passed  a  Ist^s 
piece  oi  tapeworm,  and  from  that  moment  every  symptom  of  pulmonaiy 
irritation  disappeared 

We  are  not  justified  in  prescribing  anthelmintics  indiscriminately !« 
all  cases  of  spasmodic  nervous  affections  of  which  we  are  onaUe  to  find 
the  cause,  but  we  should  at  least  not  forget  to  inquire  as  to  the  {H^senoe  ol 
-^irorms  in  such  cases. 

The  bothriocephalus  is  said  to  give  rise  to  more  marked  symptoms  Qam 
the  tseniffi,  but  even  it  may  be  altogether  latent  Bremser  mentioiK  the 
^flise  of  a  Swiss,  who  had  been  eleven  years  away  from  his  native  coontiy 
before  he  discovered  that  he  was  the  host  of  this  parasite. 

FrophylaaU. — To  prevent  the  development  of  tapeworms  in  the  hnaia 
intestine  two  measures  may  be  taken  which,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the 
bothriocephalus,  since  the  seat  of  the  corresponding  bladder-worm  has  ae 
yet  only  been  guessed  at  In  the  first  place,  meat  which  is  observed  to 
contain  cysticerci  should  not  be  eaten  at  all ;  and  in  the  second  plaoe,  all  rant 
should  be  so  well  cooked  before  being  eaten,  as  to  destroy  any  cyvtkeid 
that  may  chance  to  be  present 

Measly  pork  may  often  be  easily  recognised ;  the  bladders  are  of  eos- 
siderable  size  and  may  be  present  in  very  large  numbers.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  flesh  of  homed  cattle  cysticerci  have  never  yet  been  aeesi 
except  after  the  experimental  administration  of  proglottides  of  T.  meA- 
eaneUata  to  the  animals.  The  ox  or  heifer  is  a  more  cleanly  feeder  than  i 
pig,  and  so  its  only  chance  of  being  infected  with  the  cystioereus  is  If 
sWlowing  stray  ova  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  which  it  eats  or  in  the 
water  which  it  drinks. 

The  second  precaution  against  tapeworms  consists  in  eating  on|y 
which  is  thoroughly  well  cooked.  The  cysticercus  cannot  survive  the 
perature  of  boiUng  water.  For  more  reasons  than  one,  peojde  should  take 
especial  care  not  to  eat  sausages  which  are  underdone  in  the  middle.  It  » 
said  that  pork  or  ham  which  has  been  thoroughly  smoked  or  salted  may  be 
safely  eaten,  even  though  it  has  not  been  cooked 

•  Several  physicians  in  this  country  have  recorded  instances  of  tapewonas 
infecting  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  eating  meat  raw.  Bat  the 
mofirt»  spiking  instance  is  that  given  by  Ejischin,  of  the  Biirater  of  the 
Baikal.  These  people  live  almost  exclusively  upon  flesh,  which  tht^ 
tieither  pn^rly  dean  nor  thoroughly  cook ;  and  they  eat  from  tables  that 
are  never  washed,  and  that  are  also  used  for  cutting  up  the  meat  Even 
when  stationed  as  Cossacks  at  Irkutsk,  so  that  many  of  them  had  been 
away  from  their  native  coimtry  for  years,  they  were  infested  with  tapewonas 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  130  autopsies  only  two  bodies  were  found  to  he 
free  from  the  presence  of  the  parasite ;  often  there  were  several,  and  ones 
as  many  as  fifteen,  in  the  intestines  of  the  same  individual 

The  ouraUive  trecUment. — ^This  consists  in  the  administration  of  sons 
substance  which  has  the  power  of  killing  the  creature  without  injuni^ 
its  host  At  the  present  time,  no  drug  is  used  so  largely  for  this  puipoee 
as  the  liquid  extract  (or  "  oil ")  of  male  fern.  The  dose  is  generally  said  to 
be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minims,  but  at  Guy's  Ho^ital  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half.  Sir  William  Gull,  many 
years  ago,  published  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports '  (3rd  series,  vol  i, 
1855)  a  series  of  200  cases  thus  treated  with  much  success.     It  never  does 
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&ny  serious  harm,  but  Gobbold  speaks  of  it  as  causing  irregular  effects  on 
the  nervous  system  if  its  dose  is  too  large. 

Another  useful  drug,  derived  from  Abyssinia,  is  kousso,  which  consists 
of  the  dried  flowers  of  the  Brayera  anihdmmUca  ;  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  this  is  infused  in  boiling  water,  and  Swallowed,  powder  and  all. 
Oil  of  turpentine,  again,  is  often  effectual,  of  which  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  ounces  may  be  taken  for  this  purpose ;  a  single  large  dose  is  less  apt 
than  repeated  small  doses  to  cause  the  strangury  which  sometimes  results 
from  its  administration.  A  decoction  of  ike  bark  of  the  pom^ranate  root 
is  another  valuable  anthelmintic ;  the  direction  is  that  three  or  four  doses 
of  from  one  to  two  ounces  each  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  about  half 
an  hour ;  it  often  causes  faintness  and  giddiness. 

Whatever  medicine  may  be  chosen,  it  is  advisable  for  the  patient  to  fast 
for  several  hours  before  taking  it,  although  Cobbold  objected  to  this.  The 
intention  is  that,  the  alimentary  canal  being  empty,  the  drug  may  with  more 
certainty  come  into  contact  with  the  tapeworm.  And  for  the  same  reason 
a  dose  of  castor-oil  is  sometimes  given  Uiree  or  four  hours  before  the  anthel- 
mintic. 

The  administration  of  one  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned  almost 
always  brings  away  a  large  portion  of  the  tapeworm,  if  there  be  a  fully 
developed  strobila  in  the  patient's  intestine.  But,  unfortunately,  it  very 
comm^y  breaks  at  the  neck.  The  head  then  remains  behind;  and 
as  it  still  retains  its  vitality,  it  at  once  begins  to  form  fresh  segments. 
Now,  if  the  parasite  belong  to  eith^  species  of  tcenia,  it  is  remarkable  that 
after  such  an  accident^  an  interval  of  three  months  (Cobbold  says  thirteen 
weeks)  is  almost  invariably  found  to  elapse  before  proglottides  again  begin 
to  be  passed.  The  author  repeatedly  saw  this  occur  on  almost  the  very  day 
which  had  been  predicted.  This  period  of  three  months  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  length  of  time  which  is  required  for  the  full  development  of  the 
tapeworm  from  a  cysticercus ;  it  therefore  follows  not  only  that  under  the 
influence  of  anthelmintics  the  line  of  fracture  is  constantly  at  one  part  of 
the  worm,  but  that  it  is  quite  close  to  the  head.  It  no  doubt  sometimes 
happens  that  the  creature  breaks  in  the  middle,  particularly  if  the  dose  of 
the  anthelmintic  is  inadequate.  But  this,  at  any  rote,  may  be  said, — ^that  if 
a  portion  of  tapeworm  be  brought  away,  in  which  part  of  the  narrow  neck 
is  recognised,  and  if  the  patient  should  in  much  less  than  three  months 
begin  again  to  pass  proglottis  jper  amtmy  it  is  certain  that  more  than  one 
taenia  is  present.  , 

The  patient  must  always  be  told  to  look  very  carefully  in  his  evacuations 
for  the  head,  the  appearance  of  which  should  be  described  to  him.  An 
enthusiastic  practitioner  may  himself  search  for  it.  Gobbold  recommends 
that  the  whole  mass  of  faeces  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve.  If  the 
head  be  not  discovered,  the  patient  may  either  wait  for  three  months  to 
learn  whether  the  treatment  has  been  effectual,  or  he  may  take  a  second 
dose.  One  would  have  thought  it  doubtful  whether  drugs  would  act  satis- 
factorily upon  a  tapeworm  of  which  nothing  but  the  head  is  left ;  and  it 
would  be  obviously  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  a  cure  is  effected  under  such  circumstances.  But  Cobbold  relates  one 
instance  in  which,  having  brought  away  almost  the  whole  of  a  tapeworm 
with  one  dose  of  extract  of  male  fern,  he  gave  another  dose  the  next  day 
and  actually  succeeded  in  finding  the  head  with  its  four  suckers  in  the 
patient's  fseces. 
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The  remaining  species  of  intestinal  worms  belong  to  the  Nematoide&.'*^ 

1.  The  common  round-worm  (AscoHs  lumbricoides),  is  an  almost  universal 
parasite  in  the  human  intestine  all  over  the  world,  and  most  animals  are 
infested  by  allied  species  and  genera.  In  fact  the  distinction  between  ^wbat 
is  natural  and  pathological  fails  here  as  in  so  many  other  particulara. 
Parasitical  animals  and  plants  exist  everywhere  and  by  as  good  a  rigbt  as 
their  hosts.  It  is  as  *^  natural ''  for  a  man  to  have  worms  in  his  bowels  as 
pediculi  in  his  hair,  and  both  entozoa  and  epizoa  are  found  in  quadrumana  and 
all  other  mammals.  The  cleanliness  of  the  most  civilised  communities  is  only 
maintained  by  constant  effort,  and  freedom  from  external  and  internal 
sites  is  as  "  artificial "  as  freedom  of  a  well-kept  garden  from  weeds. 

As  its  specific  name  implies,  the  ascaris  is  not  unlike  the  common 
worm  {Lwmhricus  terrestris)  in  appearance.  When  alive  it  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  but  after  its  death  this  colour 
slightly  fades,  and  it  becomes  greyish.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  whi<^ 
cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  and  which,  according  to  Leuckart,  is  dae  to 
an  odorous  principle  having  its  seat  in  the  deeper  muscular  layers  of  the  bodjr. 

Dr  Bastian  and  some  others  have  suffered  from  irritation  of  the  eyes, 
sneezing,  and  other  symptoms  like  those  of  hay-catarrh  from  dissecting  this 
worm. 

The  female  is  fifteen  inches  long ;  the  male,  which  is  comparativeljr 
seldom  met  with,  measures  only  ten  inches ;  its  circumference  is  also  much 
less  than  that  of  the  female.  They  are  both  cylindrical  in  form,  tapering 
at  each  end,  but  rather  more  gradually  towards  the  head  than  the  taiL 

The  ova  are  elliptical  in  form,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  taenia,  and 
not  unlike  the  eggs  of  bothriocephalus  in  size  and  shape. 

The  life-history  of  this  parasite  has  not  yet  been  completely  ascertained. 
The  female  discharges  ova  which  certainly  do  not  undergo  any  development 
while  they  are  in  the  human  body.  After  their  escape  with  the  fasces,  how- 
ever, an  embryo  slowly  appears  in  each  egg  if  it  be  kept  in  water  or  in  moist 
earth.  Davaine  and  othei*s  formerly  supposed  that  the  ova  were  s¥rallowed 
in  this  condition,  either  in  drinking-water  or  upon  uncooked  vegetables  or 
fruit,  and  that  their  shells  having  been  removed  in  the  stomach,  the  embryos 
gradually  became  developed  into  full-grown  worms.  But  experiments  made 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  this  hypothesis  have  uniformly  failed ;  several 
Glerman  investigators  have  deliberately  swallowed  large  numbers  of  ova,  and 
have  given  them  to  chidren,  but  no  specimen  of  the  ascaris  has  hitherto 
been  obtained  in  this  way.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  embryos  escape 
from  the  ova  and  enjoy  independent  existence  for  a  time  before  they  enter 
the  human  body.  Thus  Dr  Paterson,  of  Leith,  is  quoted  by  Aitken  as 
having  observed  that  certain  families  who  drank  the  water  of  a  particular 
well  were  very  subject  to  the  parasite,  whereas  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
same  street  families  who  drank  the  pure  water  supplied  to  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  were  free  from  it  The  well- water  came  from  a  dirty  pond  in 
the  vicinity,  and  in  it  numerous  minute  vermiform  animalculad  existed,  which 
perhaps  were  larval  ascarides.  But  Leuckart  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  embryos  of  Ascaris  limbricoides  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  escape 
from  the  ova,  and  that  their  organisation  is  not  like  that  of  embryos  which 
are  destined  to  maintain  an  independent  existence.     He  therefore  thinks  it 

*  Sometimes  spelt  "  Kematoda."  The  word  is  derived  regalmrly  from  viifta,  a  thread, 
and  tUoi,  appearance.  The  group  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Coalelminthia,  ««rf  etUo* 
zoairet  eavitmiret  of  Cuvier, 
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most  probable  that  the  ova  are  swallowed  by  some  intermediate  host — 
perhaps  a  worm  or  the  larva  of  some  insect — and  that  within  the  body  of 
this  animal  the  embryos  pass  through  such  further  changes  as  may  prepare 
them  to  undergo  their  complete  development  on  being  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  intestine  of  a  host. 

The  Ascaris  lumbricoides  (Linn.)  is  rare  in  infants  under  a  year  old, 
although  Leuckart  refers  to  one  instance  in  which  it  occurred  in  a  child  of 
eleven  weeks.  Children  between  three  and  ten  years  of  age  afford  the  most 
numerous  specimens  of  the  round-worm,  as  was  observed  by  Hippocrates. 
It  is  more  common  in  rural  districts  than  in  towns,  and  particularly  in  low 
and  damp  localities.  It  is  met  with  more  often  in  the  autumn  than  at  any 
other  season ;  this  Leuckart  connects  with  the  hypothesis  that  eating 
summer  fruits  has  in  some  way  a  share  in  introducing  it  into  the  human 
body.  Persons  who  are  poor  and  dirty  are  more  subject  to  it  than  those  in 
better  circumstances.  In  the  insane  it  is  very  common;  among  thirty 
lunatics  of  dirty  habits  in  the  Hofheim  Asylum  there  was  not  one  who 
was  free  from  this  parasite.  In  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the 
West  Indian  islands,  Cayenne,  and  Brazil,  the  negroes  at  all  ages  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  infested  with  round-worms.  It  is  also  much 
more  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe  than  in  others,  particularly  so  in 
Finland  and  Holland. 

The  Ascaris  Itmibricoides  inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  may  be  solitary, 
or  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  them.  When  numerous 
they  often  cohere  t(^ether  in  knots,  and  they  have  sometimes  been  found 
filling  almost  the  whole  of  the  intestines.  Children  have  been  known  to 
pass  some  hundreds  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Cruveilhier  found 
more  than  a  thousand  in  the  intestine  of  an  idiot. 

It  is  probable  that  each  individual  worm  remains  only  a  few  months 
within  the  body  of  its  host.  If  they  pass  down  into  the  large  intestine  they 
are  voided  from  the  anus,  either  alone  or  with  the  fsBces.  If  they  make 
their  way  upwards  into  the  stomach  they  are  generally  vomited.  Some- 
times one  is  discharged  through  the  nose ;  and  it  has  even  been  known  to 
enter  the  larynx,  and  cause  death  by  suffocation.  A  curious  point,  to  which 
Cobbold  drew  attention,  is  that  the  Ascaris  Itmhricoides  is  very  apt  to  in- 
sinuate itself  into  any  kind  of  small  ring  that  may  be  swallowed  by  its  host, 
such  as  the  "eye"  of  a  lady's  dress  or  the  shank  of  a  button.  A  single 
worm  has  been  found  with  two  buttons  thus  attached  to  it  This  peculiarity 
may  explain  the  fact  that  the  parasite  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  the 
bile-duct  or  gall-bladder,  setting  up  jaundice,  or  even  suppuration  in  the 
liver.  In  other  cases  it  has  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the 
floor  of  an  intestinal  ulcer ;  in  yet  others  it  has  been  found  in  an  abscess 
generally  situated  either  at  the  umbilicus  or  in  the  groin.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  whether  the  inflammation  has  in  such  instances  been 
originally  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  worm ;  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
this  view  is  that  after  its  escape  the  abscess  has  generally  been  found  to 
heal,  and  thus  to  end  much  more  favourably  than  an  ordinary  fistulous 
opening  from  the  bowel. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  these  worms  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  them  which  are  present  and  the  irritability  of  their  host.  It  is  only  in 
a  very  delicate  subject  that  a  single  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  even  two  or 
three,  would  cause  any  appreciable  discomfort.  When  symptoms  arise 
they  are  generally  such  as  indicate  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  pain  in  the  abdomen  (especially  in  the  umbiScd  i^on),  nauseA* 
foulness  of  breath,  irr^ularity  of  a^^tite,  tumidity  of  the  abdomen,  and  tli0 
presence  of  mucus  in  the  stools.  It  is  true  that  in  the  bodie*  of  thoee  wk«^ 
have  died  from  other  causes,  and  in  whom  worms  are  found,  the  intettin<» 
does  not  generally  present  any  morbid  appearances  that  can  be  attributed  to 
their  presence  ;  but  Barthez  and  Rilliet  say  that  they  have  seen  the  mucoos 
membrane  reddened  by  vascular  injection  at  points  occupied  by  several  round- 
worms, and  not  anywhere  else. 

More  serious  cases  have  been  recorded  of  fatal  obstruction  caoBed  by 
masses  of  the  parasites  rolled  up  together ;  some  of  these  are  probably  not 
genuine ;  but  Dr  Beaven  Bake  has  reported  a  recent  and  undoubted  cmB& 
which  occurred  in  a  negro  child  in  Trinidad  {'  Guy's  Hospital  Gasetto^' 
March  8th,  1890).  It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  worms  may  lead  to 
invagination. 

In  certain  patients  the  Asearis  Iwnhricaides  has  given  rise  to  reflex  sym- 
ptoms similar  to  those  which  have  been  described  as  effects  of  the  presence 
of  tapeworms :  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  sqiuntii^ 
irritation  of  the  nostrils,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep. 

Diagnosis, — There  are  two  conditions  under  which  one  has  to  deal  with 
this  parasite  : — either  where  a  patient,  generally  a  child,  presents  some  of 
the  symptoms  just  enumerated,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  obvioufl 
cause,  may  possibly  be  due  to  its  presence ;  or,  where  one  asearis  has  been 
vomited  or  passed  per  anumy  and  there  is  a  question  whether  there  are  still 
others  in  the  intestine.  In  the  second  class  of  cases  one  has  sometimes  to 
bear  in  mind  that  impostors  have  been  known  to  bring  earthworms  with 
them,  which  they  pretend  to  have  passed  from  the  bowels.  The  true  Inm- 
bricus,  however,  is  readily  distinguished  from  an  asearis  ;  it  is  much  redder, 
it  tapers  less  at  its  extremities,  and  it  has  rows  of  small  bristles,  which  aid 
it  in  locomotion ;  its  mouth  is  a  short  fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  its 
rounded  head,  whereas  the  mouth  of  the  Asearis  Iwnbricaides  is  a  triangular 
aperture  at  the  more  pointed  end  of  the  animal,  surrounded  by  three  tuber- 
cles or  lips. 

When  the  presence  of  this  parasite  in  the  intesl^es  is  suspected,  a 
common  practice  is  to  give  a  dose  of  medicine,  on  the  chance  that  it  may 
bring  away  an  asearis.  But  Leuckart  and  others  have  pointed  out  tiad 
the  question  may  very  readily  b^  answered  by  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  patient's  faeces,  which,  if  the  worm  is  there,  are  sure  to  be 
full  of  its  ova.  It  has  been  calculated  by  Eschricht  that  the  female 
asearis  produces  about  sixty  millions  of  eggs,  and  if  these  weace  a  year  in 
being  discharged  from  its  genital  passages,  the  patient's  evacuations  would 
contain  160,000  of  them  every  day.*  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  sin^ 
microscopical  specimen  often  {^aces  the  presence  of  the  parasite  beyond 
dispute.  The  ova  are  elliptical  in  form,  measuring  y|^  of  an  inch  by  ^4^ 
of  an  inch;  they  are  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour  and  nodulated  on  tne 
surface,  from  the  presence  of  a  thick  layer  of  an  albuminous  substance 
deposited  outside  their  proper  shell.  In  illustration  of  the  value  of  tUs 
method  of  diagnosis  Dr  Bansom  gives  (in  his  article  on  the  entoEoa  in 
•  Th6  roand-worm  is  estimated  to  prodaee  in  the  year  some  64,000,000  eggs.  Tlioa^ 
the  egg  of  an  asearis  is  extremely  minute,  its  diameter  heing  a  twentieth  of  a  miHhnetTBy 
the  total  weight  of  the  yeorly  produce  of  the  eggs  comes,  according  to  Leuckart,  to  a  aaM 
1740  times  that  of  the  parent  worm.  The  qneen  hee  only  prodacee  ISO  times  her  weight  in 
the  form  of  eggs.  ...  To  equal  the  fertility  of  the  asearis  the  human  female  would  l»Teto 
produce  about  25,000  childroi  in  the  year. 
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'BejmoIdB'  System  of  Medicine,'  vol.  iii,  p.  197)  the  case  of  a  child  who 
was  admitted  into  hospital  for  abdominal  pains  and  disordered  digestion, 
and  because  she  had  passed  two  rotmd-worms  previously.  The  evacuations 
contained  the  eggs  of  the  parasite.  Medicines  on  sevend  occasions  brought 
away  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  ascaris,  and  her  symptoms  exktirely 
disappeared.  But  ova  were  still  detected  in  the  stools,  and  therefore  she 
was  kept  under  treatment  three  months  and  a  half  longer,  until  seventeen 
worms  in  all  had  been  passed.  No  more  of  the  ova  could  then  be  dis* 
covered,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent  out  of  the  hospital. 

Treaimeni.—The  drug  which  appears  to  possess  more  power  than  any 
other  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Ascaris  Iwnbrieoides  is  santonine.  The 
dose,  for  an  adult^  is  from  three  to  six  grains  twice  daily,  and  for  a  child  one 
to  three  grains.  While  it  is  being  taken,  an  occasional  purgative  should 
also  be  prescribed.  An  inconvenience  sometimes  produced  by  santonine  is 
a  curious  temporary  disturbance  of  vision,  objects  appearing  of  a  yellow, 
green  or  blue  colour.  The  urine  may  also  be  reddened,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  Cobbold  says  that  santonine  sometimes  produces  tenesmus, 
spasnu^  and  even  hsdmorrhage  from  the  bowels^  so  that  it  should  not  be  too 
long  continued.  Dr  Bansom  speaks  of  Dolichos  pruriens  and  oil  of  turpentine 
as  being  also  worthy  of  trial. 

As  to  preventing  the  ascaris  from  entering  the  body,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  one  should  be  careful  to  drink  only  pure  water  and  to  have  all  solid 
food  thoroughly  cooked. 

The  allied  species  Ascaris  mpsiax  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  the 
human  intestine  both  by  Qerman  and  British  helminthologists. 

The  Oayuris  wrmiculam  (Bremser),  or  "thread-worm''  (Oemk  Maden* 
wurm),  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  round-worm  just  described.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ascaris  vermictdam  and  in  England  this  name  is  not  quite 
obsolete,  for  thread-worms  are  still  commonly  called  "  ascarides."  Since  A. 
lumbriccides  is  seldom  present  in  large  numbers  in  a  living  patient^  there  is  not 
much  risk  of  confusion  in  this  use  of  the  term,  but  it  is  incorrect  according 
to  modem  zoological  clasaoflcation,  and  is  liable  to  mislead  the  student.* 

The  oxyuris  may  best  be  compared  to  a  small  piece  of  white  thread. 
The  female  measures  four  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  male  one  sixth  of 
an  inch.  The  latter  is  much  less  c^teh  seen  and  was  formeriy  supposed  to 
be  very  rare,  but  now  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  about  one  male  to  every 
nine  females.     They  taper  tov^urds  the  tail,  as  their  generic  name  denoteis. 

Thread-worms  occur  only  in  the  large  intestine.  They  live  on  its  con- 
tents, and  yellow  bile  pigment  can  plainly  be  recognised  in  their  bodies. 
They  are  often  present  in  vast  numbers,  and  are  found  either  singly  in  the 
mucus  lining  the  interior  of  the  bowel,  or  matted  together  with  this  mucus 
into  little  balls. 

The  eggs  of  oxyuris  are  oval  in  form,  and  flattened  on  one  side,  with  a 
"ttooth  surface  and  thin  shell.  They  measure  yt^  ^^  *^  *°^*^  ^7  xfir  ^* 
an  inch.  Unlike  those  of  the  Ascans  lumbrieoides,  they  contain  embryos  at 
the  time  of  their  liberation  from  the  parent  worm.  It  might  therefore  be 
^^pposed  tiiat  no  impediment  existed  to  the  multiplication  of  the  oxyuris 
ynthia  the  human  intestine  for  an  indefinite  period.     But  Leuckart  and 

*  EtymologicaUy  the  word  Aaicapic  (from  AcKaplJ^iiv,  to  leap)  is  applicable  rather  to 
w»o  thn»d-wonn,  which  perfomu  briA  movements,  than  to  the  comparatively  slaggisb 
'^wraA-worm. 
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other  modern  observers  believe  that  the  ova  are  incapable  of  undergoing 
development  until  they  have  passed  into  the  external  world,  and  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  same  or  by  another  individual.  One  is  at  first  startled  whan 
one  is  told  that  every  single  thread-worm  in  a  child's  intestine  represents 
an  ovum  which  the  child  must  have  taken  into  its  mouth.  But  this  theory 
is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  all  other  parasitic  worms,  none  of  which 
are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  indefinitely  in  iUu.  Indeed,  these 
creatures  produce  such  immense  quantities  of  ova  that  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  their  numbers,  were  not  their  development  subject  to  some  such 
limitation.  Leuckart  observes  that  one  never  finds  young  ozyurides  in 
numbers  bearing  any  proportion  to  those  of  the  ova,  whereas,  if  they  were 
developed  directly  from  the  eggs,  they  ought  to  be  far  more  abundant.  He 
tested  the  point,  as  far  as  he  could,  by  swallowing  a  few  ova  and  giving 
some  to  those  of  his  pupils  who  volunteered  to  share  in  the  experiment ;  st 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  three  out  of  the  four  persons  experimented  on 
began  to  pass  thread-worms. 

This  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the 
measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  ozyuris. 
This  parasite  emerges  from  the  rectum  of  its  host,  especially  at  night ;  it 
creeps  about  the  anus,  and  in  women  often  passes  into  the  vagina.  It  is 
therefore  quite  conceivable  that  it  might  be  conveyed  to  the  anus  of  another 
person.  Kiichenmeister  supposed  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  worm 
obtained  access  to  a  fresh  host. 

But  modem  helminthologists  explain  the  emigration  of  thread-worms 
from  the  rectum  as  follows.  The  worms  and  their  ova  often  become  adherent 
to  the  skin  and  hair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus ;  they  dry  up,  and 
ultimately  break  down  into  dust,  containing  enormous  numbers  of  ova  still 
capable  of  springing  into  life  if  brought  under  suitable  conditions.  Thus 
every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  what  may  be  termed  "  self-reinfection." 

Again,  every  fascal  evacuation  of  a  person  infested  with  thread-worms 
probably  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  ova.  These  must  be  carried 
into  drinking-water,  taken  up  by  flies,  deposited  upon  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  so  in  countless  ways  gain  access  to  the  human  alimentary  canaL 

The  symptoms  produced  by  thread-worms  are  not  like  those  caused  by 
other  entozoa.  They  are  due  to  the  irritation  which  they  produce  by 
creeping  about  the  anus  of  their  host.  Chief  among  them  is  a  sense  ol 
heat  and  tingling  or  itching  at  the  fundament.  This  comes  on  at  a  parti- 
cular time,  generally  soon  after  the  patient  is  in  bed,  but  sometimes 
before  he  has  retired  to  rest.  Marchand  quotes  the  account  which  a 
man  gave  of  his  own  sufferings,  as  follows : — "  Every  evening  about  5  or  6 
o'clock,  when  I  first  feel  the  worms,  I  become  pale  and  troubled,  and  some- 
times I  have  even  shivered  ;  my  companions  often  notice  it ;  I  am  restless 
and  obliged  to  walk  about;  even  if  I  am  at  a  place  of  entertainment^  I 
leave  instantly  and  hasten  to  employ  a  cold  enema ;  this  does  not  always 
give  me  relief,  and  I  am  then  in  torture ;  I  tear  my  perineum  and  scrotum. 
I  am  obliged  to  micturate  every  instant"  Irritability  of  the  bladder 
is  well  known  to  be  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  thread-worms,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  sometimes  excite  priapism  or  nym]dio- 
mania,  and  thus  lead  to  the  practice  of  masturbation.  Another  symj^m 
may  be  tenesmus ;  and  the  faeces  may  contain  a  large  excess  of  mucus. 
Cruveilhier  recorded  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  awakened  every  night  at 
the  same  hour  by  an  agonising  pain  in  the  anal  region,  so  that  he  screamed 
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and  writhed  about  in  bed.  The  periodicity  of  the  attacks  led  to  the 
administration  of  quinine,  but  with  no  success,  until  the  part  was  looked  at, 
when  the  cause  was  at  once  discovered. 

The  treatmerU  is  a  less  easy  matter  than  might  be  ei^pected  ;  and  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  way  of  ridding  a  patient  of  thread- 
worms. Until  lately  it  has  been  taught  that  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure 
were  the  parts  of  the  intestine  chiefly  infested  by  this  parasite ;  it  was 
known  that  it  might  be  found  as  high  as  the  csecum,  but  this  was  regarded 
as  exceptional.  The  older  writers,  therefore,  recommend  enemata  for  their 
removal  Sir  Thomas  Watson  says  that  he  has  often  relieved  patients  of 
thread-worms  by  prescribing  infusion  of  quassia  as  an  injection.  Lime-water, 
solutions  of  chloride  of  sodiiun,  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances have  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose.  The  rule  has 
generally  been  that  an  enema  should  be  given  every  third  or  fourth  day  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Of  late,  however,  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  groimd  that  the  oxyuris 
occurs  in  the  c»cum  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  colon  more  generally  than 
had  been  supposed.  Cobbold  believes  that  the  csecum  is  its  head-quarters ; 
he  therefore  recommends  active  saline  cathartics,  repeated  for  sevend  days  in 
succession,  and  large  draughts  of  infusion  of  gentian  ;  also  an  Indian  remedy, 
Afistolochia  bracteata.  He  mentions  that  the  introduction  of  a  little  mercurial 
ointment  within  the  verge  of  the  anus,  as  the  patient  retires  to  rest,  will 
effectually  prevent  thread-worms  from  creeping  out  of  the  rectum,  but  this 
plan  must  require  some  caution,  lest  salivation  should  follow.  Eelief  is  some- 
times afforded  to  the  itching  by  the  application  of  oil  or  of  dilute  red  oxide 
ointment. 

Children,  particularly  about  five  or  six  years  old,  are  much  more  commonly 
infested  with  thread-worms  than  grown  persons,  but  children  are  much  more 
easily  freed  from  their  presence  than  adults. 

n  the  modern  view  of  the  life-history  of  the  oxyuris  be  correct,  it  is 
most  important  that  scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  maintained  in  all  the 
surroundings  of  a  person  infested  with  it. 

The  Trichocephalus  dispar*  (Budolphi),  another  nematode  worm,  has  its 
seat  in  the  csecum.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  very  long  and  thread-like  neck, 
which  forms  about  two  thirds  of  its  whole  length  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches.  It  was  formerly  called  Trichv/rus  from  a  mistake  between  the  head 
and  the  tail.  This  parasite  appears  to  give  rise  to  no  symptoms ;  and  it 
has  scarcely  ever  been  discovered  in  the  evacuations.  It  therefore  possesses 
no  clinical  interest. 

As  its  ova  may  be  found  in  the  faeces,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  they 
are  bluntly  spindle-shaped,  with  transparent  ends,  and  that  they  measure 
0*023  mm.  in  breadth  by  0*051  mm.  in  length,  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
of  oxyuris. 

The  Sderostomum  duodenale\  (Cobbold)  is  of  far  greater  importance,  al- 
though happily  it  is  not  found  in  this  country.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
Italy,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1838  at  Milan  by  Dubini ;  and  occurs  very 
commonly  in  Egypt  and  in  Brazil.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society 

•  AsearM  trickmra  (Linn.),  Trichnrna  (Buttner). — Oerm.  Peitechenwunn. 
t  Also  known  as  AneifloHomum  duodenale  (Dubini),  as  Strongylui  or  Dochmius  duo- 
^'fi^Ut  (Leuckart,  Diesing),  and  as  8tr,  quadridsniatus  (von  Siebold). 
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in  1867  some  Bpedmens  of  it  from  the  latter  country  were  exhibited  by  Dr 
Hermann  Weber,  (See  his  paper,  with  figures,  'Path.  Trans.,'  xviii,  p.  ^74.) 

In  Cairo,  Bilharz  found  it  in  almost  every  dead  body  which  he  examined. 
It  inhabits  chiefly  the  jejunum,  generally  lying  between  the  vahrule  connl- 
ventes,  with  its  mouth  firmly  fixed  in  the  mucous  membrane  by  memos  at 
its  four  conical  chitinous  teeth.  The  female  occurs  in  larger  numbers  than 
the  male. 

The  sclerostomum  is  a  small  round  worm  with  its  head  bent  neaiij  at 
right  angles.  The  male  measures  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length ;  the  f esimle 
seven  tenths  of  an  inch.  It  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers,  as  ioulbj 
as  1250  having  been  counted  in  a  single  patient.  It  feeds,  not  upon  the 
intestinal  juices  like  other  worms,  but  upon  blood,  which  fills  its  digertiTe 
canal,  and  gives  its  body  a  red  colour.  It  fixes  itself  firmly  by  means  al 
two  pairs  of  teeth  (of  which  the  ventral  pair  is  the  larger)  into  the 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum ;  and  within  its  mouth  Aere  are  1 
moveable  blades,  which  doubtless  serve  to  indse  the  tissues. 

The  spot  to  which.it  is  attached  is  indicated  by  an  ecchymoeis;  mnd 
Leuckart  thinks  that  it  shifts  its  position  from  time  to  time,  and  that  Ae 
punctures  which  it  leaves  may  go  on  bleeding.  The  cavity  of  the  bowd  is 
sometimes  found  full  of  blood  after  the  patient's  death,  although  hsmior- 
rhage  per  anum  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  during  life.  The  body  of  the  worm 
commonly  hangs  free  within  the  gut,  protected  more  or  less  by  the  ridges 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  sometimes  it  is  rolled  up  in  a  hollow  space 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  muscular  coat. 

The  female  sclerostomimi  throws  off  numerous  eggs,  which  are  oval  bodies^ 
with  a  thin,  transparent  shell,  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
oxjTuris,  but  less  elongated,  measuring  only  -^jy  mm.  in  length.  They  also 
differ  in  having  no  operculum,  and  in  their  yolk  being  undivided  or  only 
just  segmented  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  in  the  f»ces,  whereas  the  eg^ 
of  the  oxyuris  already  contain  embryos ;  according  to  Oobbold,  however,  it 
is  sometimes  viviparous. 

The  life-history  of  the  sclerostomum  has  not  been  directly  traced,  hot 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  allied  Dochmius  irigofwc^phahu 
of  the  dog.  If  this  be  correct  the  ova  become  hatched  when  they  pass  into 
mud  or  water,  and  produce  slender  worms  which  exhibit  active  movements. 
These  require  no  intermediate  host^  but  develop  into  sexually  mature  ani- 
mals when  they  are  swallowed  and  reach  the  human  alimentary  canaL  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  parasite  should  be  met  with  chiefly  in  hot  olimates, 
where  men  are  often  compelled  to  drink  water  from  dirty  pools  exposed  to 
contamination  in  every  way. 

An  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  these  parasites  are  sometimes 
present  in  the  same  individual,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  give  rise 
to  grave  anaemia. 

It  was  Oriesinger  who  showed,  in  1854,  that  the  form  of  anemia  known 
as  Egyptian  chlorosis  was  due  to  the  presence  of  this  parasite  ('  Arch.  f. 
phjrs.  Heilkunde,'  xiii,  557).  Wucherer,  of  Bahia,  found  in  1886  thait  the 
parasite  gives  rise  to  a  similar  complaint  in  Brazil  It  occurs  in  the  Comoro 
Islands,  and  Dr  Strachan  has  reported  cases  from  Jamaica  ('Brit.  llsd. 
Joum.,'  June  27th,  1885).  One  would  have  expected  that  the  disease  would 
sometimes  have  been  seen  in  England  in  persons  recently  arrived  from  Egypt^ 
just  as  a  somewhat  analogous  a^ection,  due  to  tiie  bilharzia^  istrften  faronght 
to  this  country  from  South  Africa. 
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The  delerostomum  was  the  caiise  of  severe  epidemic  anemia  among  the 
workmen  in  the  St  Gotthard  Tunnel  in  1880  (see  a  paper  by  Dr  Bugnion, 
'Brit.  Med.  Joum./  March,  1881,  p.  882).  One  of  these  cases  came  under 
the  care  of  Prof.  Baumler,  of  Freiburg. 

The  resulting  anamia  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  run  on 
for  years,  unless  death  occurs  by  dysentery.  At  first  the  patient  appears 
well  nourished,  but  at  length  he  becomes  wasted  and  dropsical.  The  only 
special  symptoms  mentioned  are  disorders  of  digestion,  and  a  cutting  pain 
in  the  abdomen. 

The  other  symptoms  of  this  "tropical  an»mia''  appear  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  other  forms  of  amemia.  They  may  last  for  years,  until  the 
patient  is  at  length  carried  off  by  diarrhoea  or  pneumonia,  or  some  other 
accidental  malady.  Much  more  rarely  the  chlorosis  proves  directly  fatal 
after  causing  dropsy. 

Microscopically  the  eggs  may  be  recognised  by  diluting  the  faeces  with 
water,  starring,  and  allowing  them  to  settle.  They  are,  however,  much 
like  those  of  ozyuris — ^rather  more  slender  in  shape.  The  worms  always 
remain  fixed  in  the  intestine. 

Discovery  of  the  ova  is  the  only  way  of  distinguishing  anaemia  thus 
produced  from  other  kinds  of  symptomatic  anaemia,  and  from  the  severest 
form  described  by  Addison  as  idiopathic. 

The  drugs  which  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are 
chiefly  oil  of  male  fern,  santonine,  oil  of  turpentine,  assafoetida,  aloes,  and 
iron ;  but  Dr  Weber  says  that  none  of  them  have  proved  to  be  permanently 
successful.  If  the  patient  can  be  removed  to  another  climate,  and  placed 
under  favourable  conditions,  recovery  may  take  place. 

Shrongyl/as  (Eustranfft/tus)  gigas^  is  a  very  large  nematoid  worm  inhabiting 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  certain  Camivora  and  other  mammals.     It  is  hot 
very  uncommon  in  dogs  and  wolves,  in  the  coatimundi  (Nasua),  racoon, 
otter,  and  seal,  and  has  also,  it  is  said,  been  met  with  in  horses  and  oxen. 
It  is  excessively  rare  in  man.     Most  recorded  cases  are  spurious,  and  refer 
to  ascaris  or  to  fibrinous  dots  passed  per  wethram,     Kiichenmeister  quotes 
fourteen  cases,  but  only  those  of  Orotius  (1595),  Buysch,  and  Blasius,  and  a 
more  recent  one  of  Moublet^  seem  to  be  authentic.     Diesing  can  only  adduce 
tiiree  clear  cases.     A  specimen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  is  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  human  kidney.    This  species  is  the  largest  nematoid  entozoon 
known.     The  male  grows  to  a  length  of  ten  inches,  and  the  female  to  thrice 
that  length.     One  huge  strongylus  of  this  species  was  found  free  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  one  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  which  McClintock  took  on 
his  arctic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    It  was  sent  from  Green- 
land to  Steenstrup  at  Copenhagen,  and  by  him  given  to  Leuckart.     The 
account  of  the  strongylus  given  by  this  anatomist  is  based  on  that  and  only 
two  other  specimens,  one  from  a  ooati,  and  the  other  from  an  American 
mxilk,  {Miistda  tiion). 

An  allied  species  (Strongylus  tmruUus)  produces  aneurysms  in  the 
mesenteric  arteries  after  it  has  wandered  from  the  caecum  or  colon,  in 
hofses  and  asses. 

Trichina  spiralis  t  (Owen). — ^This  nematode  is  truly  an  intestinal  worm, 

*  StroBgylvft  (ffrpoTY^Xoc)*  round. 
t  HiJr-wwrm— ^f)«C  rptx^c,  a  li»5r. 
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although  until  recently  it  was  only  known  as  being  now  and  thao  found 
unexpectedly  in  the  muscles  of  the  human  body.  How  it  found  its  w^ay  into 
the  muscles  was  for  a  long  time  a  puzzle  which  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
ablest  zoologists;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  its  life-history  is  not  jdto- 
gether  unlike  that  of  the  other  nematodes  which  infest  the  human  intestine. 
The  principal  difference  is  that,  instead  of  its  ova  being  discharged  through 
the  rectum  of  the  host,  they  develop  within  the  parent  worm  into  young 
trichinsB,  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  begin  an  active  migration  Among 
the  tissues  of  their  host. 

Tiedemann,  in  the  year  1822,  was  the  earliest  observer  who  took  note  of 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  white  stony  concretions  in  the  human  muscles, 
but  he  did  not  describe  them  further,  and Leuckart  doubts  whether  these  were 
trichina  capsules.     In  this  country  Hilton  was  the  first,  in  1832,  to  record 
the  fact  that  he  had  met  with  them.*     He  could  not  determine  their  precise 
nature,  but  thought  that  they  were  probably  very  small  cysticercL      Next 
Sir  James  Paget,  then  a  student  of  St  Bartholomew's,  independently   de- 
scribed them.     Two  years   later   Owen   showed   that  they  were    hollow 
capsules,  and  that  each  of  them  had  coiled  up  within  it  a  minute  nematoid 
worm,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Trichina  spiralis,  and  fully  described  its 
anatomy. 

The  capsules  themselves  are  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  they  measure 
1^  inch  in  length,  and  ^hr  ^^^^  ^"  breadth.     They  are  lemon-shaped,  and 
their  long  diameter  is  always  in  a  line  with  the  muscular  fibres  among 
which  they  lie.     They  occur  in  all  striped  muscles,  even  in  the  tensor 
tympani,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk.     The  heart  is  scarcely  ever  affected,  and  in  non-striated  muscles  thej 
are  never  met  with,  so  that  the  cBSophagus  contains  them  only  in  its  upper 
part.     They  feel  gritty  when  touched  with  a  knife;  this  is  due   to  the 
deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  which  sometimes  renders  them  altogether 
opaque,  but  is  usually  present  only  in  their  extremities,  leaving  the  middle 
transparent,  so  that  under  the  microscope  the  little  worm  in  the  interior  is 
at  once  visible.     There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  trichina  with 
figures  by  Dr  Bristowe  and  the  late  Mr  Eainey,  in  the  '  Pathological  Trans- 
actions '  for  1854  ;  and  good  plates  are  given  in  Cobbold's  '  Entozoa.' 

Not  only  rats  and  swine  (the  usual  bearers  of  the  disease  to  man),  but 
cats  and  dogs,  hedgehogs  and  moles,  and  herbivorous  animals,  as  horses, 
calves,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  may  be  infected.  The  muscles  of  birds  remain 
free  from  invasion  though  the  worms  multiply  in  their  intestines ;  and 
trichinsB  do  not  breed  in  cold-blooded  animals. 

The  earliest  experiments  which  threw  light  upon  the  way  in  which  this 
remarkable  entozoon  gains  access  to  the  human  body  were  those  of  Herbst, 
who  in  1851  showed  that  when  the  flesh  of  animals  containing  trichina 
was  given  to  other  animals  their  flesh  in  turn  became  infested  with  the 
parasite.  He  did  not  trace  the  intermediate  steps  by  which  this  result  is 
brought  about,  and  afterwards  observers  were  for  a  time  led  astray  by 
Kiichenmeister's  hypothesis  that  the  trichina  was  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  Trichocephalus  dispar.  In  the  spring  of  1860  Virchow  and  Leuckart 
showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.f     They  fed  animals  with  trichinous 

*  'London  Medical  Gazette/  1833,  p.  605.  Owen's  paper  ia  in  the  'ZooL  Tram.,' 
vol.  i.  p.  815.  The  oldest  preparation  of  trichina  is  one  of  the  stemo-hyoid  mnacle  in  the 
Quy's  museum.  No.  1361*^.    It  was  pat  np  by  Mr  H.  Peacock  in  1828. 

t  Leuckart  (*  Die  menschlichen  Parasiten/  vol.  ii,  p.  525)  recalls  the  early  observation 
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meat»  and  found  that  the  worms  at  once  escaped  from  their  capsules  and 
developed  into  sexually  mature  entozoa  of  a  kind  that  had  never  before 
been  recognised. 

The  experiment  has  since  been  repeated  by  many  observers,  and  with 
uniform  results. 

For  example,  an  animal  to  which  trichinous  flesh  has  been  given  is 
killed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours ;  the  mucus  lining  its  alimentary  canal 
is  found  to  contain  numbers  of  minute  living  worms  already  sexually 
mature.  They  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they  are  easily  recog- 
nised under  the  microscope.  The  majority  of  them  are  females ;  these 
measure  one  twelfth  to  one  ninth  of  an  inch  in  length  (2 — 3  mm.).  The 
males  are  smaller,  being  only  one  eighteenth  to  one  fourteenth  of  an  inch 
long  (1*2 — 1"6  mm.) ;  they  are  further  distinguished  from  the  females  by 
having  two  conical  projections  from  the  caudal  extremity.  If  the  animal 
be  left  until  the  sixth  day  before  it  is  killed  the  female  worms  contain  free 
embryos,  which  are  bent  and  closely  packed  side  by  side  in  the  uterus. 
These  may  even  be  watched  under  the  microscope  as  they  become  extruded 
from  the  vagina  and  afterwards  move  about  the  field.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  150  young  worms  are  produced  by  each  female  trichina. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the  inges- 
tion of  trichinous  flesh  by  man  or  any  other  animal,  living  trichina-embryos 
are  poured  in  enormous  numbers  into  the  alimentary  canaJ.     These  at  once 
begin  to  bore  their  way  through  the  coats  of  the  intestine.     They  enter  the 
peritoneal  and  other  serous  cavities,  the  lymph-glands,  the  viscera,  and 
above  all  the  muscles.     Observers  are  not  yet  altogether  agreed  as  to  the 
way   in   which   the   trichina-embryos   reach   distant   parts   of   the  body. 
Leuckart  and   Virchow   suppose  that  they   make   their  way   along  the 
connective-tissue  spaces.     But  the  rapid  migration  of  the  parasite  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  body  is  strong  evidence  that  the  embryos  enter  the 
blood-stream,  and  ultimately  reach  the  tissues  through  the  walls  of   the 
sjTstemic  capillaries.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  the  only  parts  in  which  they  find  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  further  development     If  they  enter  other  tissues  they  either  perish 
or  migrate  again  until  they  reach  their  proper  seat.     Even  when  they  have 
reached  the  muscles  they  seem  at  first  to  move  on  in  the  course  of  the 
fibres,  for   they  are   found  in   larger  numbers   towards   their  tendinous 
insertions  than  elsewhere,  as  though  these  formed  obstacles  arresting  their 
further  progress.     They  have  sometimes  been  distinctly  seen  within  the 
sarcolemma  of  the  primitive  fibres,  and  Leuckart  asserts  that  this  is  always 
their  position,  but  others  maintain  that  they  more  commonly  lie  between 
the  fibres.     When  once  lodged  in  the  muscles  they  rapidly  increase  in  size, 
and,  though  at  first  structureless  and  undistinguishable  from  minute  filarisB 
of  different  species,  they  gradually  acquire  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  and 
rudimentary  sexual  organs.     At  this  time  they  roll  themselves  up,  and 
round  each  of  them  a  capsule  is  developed.     This  is  first  to  be  recognised 
about  the  fourth  week  after  their  immigration.     It  consists  originally  of  a 
nucleated  transparent  material,  the  product  of  the  irritation  of  the  tissues 
which  their  presence  causes.     After  a  time  calcification  begins  in  it.     Dr 
Thudichum  says  that  in  rabbits  he  has  seen  the  capsules  perfectly  opaque 
within  ten  weeks.     But  in  the  human  subject  a  high  d^ree  of  calcification 

of  trichina  in  a  case  of  "pnenmonia  and  pericarditis  with  muscnlar  rhenmatism/'  t.  e,  of 
tricliiniatis,  at  Bristol,  by  Dr  Wood,  in  1836  ('  Load.  Med.  Oas./  p.  190). 
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does  not  occur  in  less  than  a  year,  and  Bupprecht  found  capsules  still 
parent  in  the  muscles  of  a  man  who  had  had  an  attack  of  trichiniasis 
years  hefore. 

Calcification  of  the  capsule  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  Ufa 
of  the  trichina  within.  The  parasite  remains  quiescent^  waiting  for  the 
death  of  its  host  to  call  it  into  activity.  But  in  course  of  time  it  mmjr 
itself  perish ;  it  then  becomes  converted  into  an  almost  structureless  woMmm, 
which  under  slight  pressure  breaks  up  into  fragments. 

The  number  of  trichinae  which  may  be  contained  in  the  muscles  off  the 
human  body  is  enormous.  From  data  obtained  in  experiments  on  nniwto 
it  has  been  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  This,  howerer^ 
applies  to  cases  which  would  perhaps  always  terminate  &tally  b^re  the 
worms  would  have  time  to  become  encapsuled. 

The  entrance  of  trichina*embryos  into  a  muscle  produces  eertain  diang— 
in  its  fibres  which  have  yet  to  be  mentioned.  They  lose  their  striafcion, 
become  brittle  and  homogeneous,  and  show  numerous  minute  fissures.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  muscular  substance  appears  of  a  pale  reddish-gr^  oolonr. 

Triehiniasis. — ^At  the  time  iriien  Leuckart  and  Yhrchow  were  workiiig 
out  experimentally  the  life^history  of  the  trichina,  Zenker  had  just  observed  m 
case  in  which  the  parasite  caused  a  fatal  illness  in  the  human  subject.  On 
January  12th,  1860,  a  girl  was  admitted  into  the  Dresden  Hospital  miflEsr- 
ing  from  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  fever.  She  died,  and  on  posi-woriem 
examination  the  characteristic  lesions  <^  enteric  fever  were  absent^  but  the 
muscles  were  full  of  living  trichina  as  yet  imencapsuled.  The  girl  had 
been  in  the  service  of  a  butcher,  who  had  killed  a  pig  about  a  we^  befoie 
her  illness  commenced.  She  had  been  employed  in  making  sausages  of  Ae 
pork,  and  had  very  likely  eaten  scxne  of  it  in  an  uncooked  state.  The  omi- 
sages  and  a  ham  from  the  pig  were  ^camined  and  found  to  contain  tridniuB. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  butdber  and  two  other  persons  had  been 
taken  ill  about  the  same  time^  but  had  recovered. 

Symj^ams. — Since  the  puhlioation  of  Zenker's  case  several  oUien  hsve 
been  recorded,  so  that  the  cMnied  aspect  of  triehiniasis  is  now  well  known. 
At  first  it  is  undistinguishable  from  those  of  otiier  febrile  diseases.  Tbe 
patient  comphuns  <^  loss  of  a{^>etite,  sleefilessness,  and  a  sense  trf  extreme 
lassitude  and  dqiression,  and  it  may  be  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  or  a  little  latere  the  arms  and  legs  b^^  to  be  stiff  and 
painful.  The  elbows  and  knees  become  flexed,-  and  great  pain  is  prodneed 
by  any  attempt  to  straighten  them.  After  i^  time  the  limbs  are  aometiines 
rigidly  extended,  and  the  body  is  as  thoiq^h  affected  with  opisthotonoe. 
The  muscles  are  tender  to  the  touch ;  when  grasped  they  feel  hard  and 
swollen,  and  as  if  they  were  distending  the  fascin  in  which  they  are 
enclosed.  The  jaws  are  often  closed  fw  several  weeks^  after  whidi  tiia 
muscles  may  become  suddenly  relaxed  again,  witii  an  audible  erack.  Move- 
ments of  the  eyes  are  painful;  no  doid>t  from  the  presence  of  trichina  in  tiia 
recti  and  oUiqni,  but  the  power  of  accommodation  is  lost  at  the  same  tiaie, 
and  this  is  less  easy  of  explanation.  The  breathing  become  shallow  and 
hurried  from  impHeation  of  the  thoracic  muscles;  and  coughing,  sneeinig^ 
and  jrawning  may  be  almost  in^K)ssible. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  eyelids  are  observed  to  be  osde- 
matous,  and  sometimes  the  rest  of  the  face  uid  even  the  nedL  Afterwards 
the  legs  and  the  parts  round  the  joints  become  swollen. 

The  fever  is  not  generally  hi^  in  triehiniasis ;  the  temperature  seldom 
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above  102^  Fahr.  There  is  often  profuse  sweating,  and  a  miliary 
ereption  may  develop  itself.  The  poise  is  sometimes  very  rapid.  The 
tODgoe  is  red,  slightly  furred,  and  rather  dry.  The  bowels  are  sometimes 
constipated ;  bat  diarrhoea  may  occur,  especially  in  severe  cases. 

Fatal  cases  usually  terminate  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  but  sometimes 
BHieh  earlier.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  may  be  exhaustion,  or  pneu- 
Bonia,  or  ulceration  of  the  colon.  If  the  patient  should  recover^  conva- 
kseence  is  tardy,  lasting  three  or  four  months. 

DiagvM^ — ^Well-marked  cases  are  not  difficult  to  recognise ;  for  the 
Bymptoms,  taken  together,  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  disease.  The 
dngnofiis  has  several  times  been  established  by  the  microscopical  examination 
of  a  minute  portion  of  muscle  removed  during  the  patient's  life.  Another 
way  of  verifying  it  is  to  search  the  fasces  for  adult  worms.  Bupprecht  found 
munbers  of  them  in  the  stools  of  patients  to  whom  large  doses  of  calomel 
kad  been  given. 

Often  the  discovery  of  the  disease  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
qyidemically.  Thus,  at  Plauen,  in  1862,  thirty  persons  were  attacked 
ftbout  the  same  time.  At  Hett6tiUlt»  near  the  Hartz  Moimtains,  four  separate 
OQ^ireaks  of  tricUniasis  occurred  between  September,  1861,  and  March, 
1864 ;  in  the  most  important  ef  these  158  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom 
twenty-eight  died.  Other  epidemics  have  been  observed  at  Stassfurt, 
Dessau,  Leipzig,  and  elsewhere.  Of  all  these,  details  may  be  found  in  a 
^&per  by  Dr  Thudichum  which  appeared  in  1864  in  the  seventh  Beport  of 
^6  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Ck)uncil. 

In  Englimd  the  only  cases  of  triohiniasis  which  have  been  detected 

Coring  life,  or  attended  with  s3rmptolns  (since  Wood's  in  1835)  are  those 

recorded  in  1871  by  Mr  Dickinson,  of  Workington,  in  Cumberland.     The 

pataents  were  a  farmer's  wife,  his  daughter,  and  a  serving  man.     They  had 

aD  been  eating  sausages  and  pork  from  one  of  the  farmer's  home-fed  pigs, 

the  flesh  of  which  was  subsequently  found  by  Dr  Cobbold  to  be  f uU  of 

trichinse.     It  has  been  supposed  that  cases  in. which  symptoms  are  produced 

by  the  migration  of  trichina-embryos  into  the  muscles  do  really  occur  from 

tbnetotime  in  this  country,  but  are  overlooked.^    Indeed,  the  fact  that 

encapeuled  trichinse  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 

bave  died  of  other  complaints,  shows  that  the  conditions  whidi  are  necessary 

for  the  entrance  of  this  parasite  into  the  human  body  are  not  entirely  absent 

in>m  English  life.     But  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  even  in  this  form 

tile  parasite  is  rarely  met  with  here  as  compared  with  its  frequency  in  Grer- 

iBumy.     In  Dresden,  Zenker  detected  it  in  four  out  of   136  jposUmoriem 

ezuninataons ;  and  in  Berlin  Yirchow  found  it  six  times  in  the  course  ci  a 

tangle  year.     These  observers  mention  that  often  a  very  small  numbw  of 

triebinsB  only  were  present,  so  that  they  might  easily  have  been  overlooked. 

Probably  in  such  cases  the  symptoms,  if  any,  would  be  very  slight,  merely 

BQoh  as  might  be  attributed  to  a  "rheumatic  affectionl"    It.  is  tolerably 

certain  that,  as  a  severe  or  fatal  disease,  trichiniasis  has  not  yet  occurred  in 

uiy  London  hospital — at  least  since  the  publication  of  Zenker^scase.     Even 

on  tbe  Continent  the  disease  is  far  more  common  in  Northern  Germany  tdian 

^ywbere  else,  the  most  common  of  all  in  Saxony.     In  districts  where  poirk 

M  not  eaten  raw  it  is  rare. 

*  The  outbreak  of  a  febrile  disease  among  the  boys  on  the  **  Cornwall,"  related  by  Mr 
Pofrer  ('Lancet,'  toL  i,  1880),  was  at  first  ascribed  to  trichiniasis,  bnt  this  was  aftoH^^ 
toond  to  be  absent. 
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The  severity  of  a  case  of  trichiniasis  appears  to  depend  upon  the  nnml^or' 
of  embryos  which  penetrate  into  the  muscles.  Thus  the  most  important 
guide  to  prognosis  is  believed  to  be  the  state  of  the  patient's  limbs,  as  regmrdHr 
mobility  and  pain  on  movement. 

TreaimenL — The  first  indication  is  to  expel  as  many  of  the  tarichinsB    ms 
possible  from  the  alimentary  canal.     For  this  purpose  castor  oil  is  reoom> 
mended,  or  calomel  in  twenty-grain  doses,  repeated  at  intervals.     Experienee 
is  said  to  have  shown  that  the  latter  medicine  gives  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
Friedreich  at  one  time  proposed  the  picrate  of  potash ;  he  gave  it  in  one  case 
which  terminated  in  recovery ;  but  Uve  trichin»  were  afterwards  found  in 
this  patient's  muscles.     Glycerine  is  said  to  kill  the  trichin»  when  directly 
applied  (probably  by  abstracting  water),  and  it  has  therefore  been  admin- 
istered  in   cases  of  trichiniasis  in  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  reported, 
with  success. 

The  prevention  of  trichiniasis  resolves  itself  into  two  distinct  questloiis. 
First,  how  can  animals  intended  for  human  food  be  preserved  from  the  para- 
site ?    The  answer   to  this  is  that  they  must  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
trichinous  flesh.     It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  adult  living  trichina  (a  few 
of  which  are  known  to  be  sometimes  passed  in  the  fseces  of  animals  in 
whose  intestines  the  worm  is  undergoing  development)  might  enter  the 
alimentary  canal  of  another  animal,  and  that  their  young  might  migrate 
into  its  nrascles.     But  such  an  explanation  goes  a  very  little  way  towards 
accounting  for  the  numerous  encapsuled  trichin»  which  are  often  found  in 
pigs ;  and  they  doubtless  derive  them  from  the  filth  which  they  devour, 
particularly  perhaps  when  rats  infest  the  sty,  for  rats  are  the  most  frequent 
trichinavbearers   of   all  animals.      The  muscles  of  hedgehogs,  moles,  and 
pigeons  are  known  to  be  often  infested  with  the  parasite ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  retain  its  vitality  even  after  the  flesh  containing  it  has  become 
putrid. 

Secondly,  if  flesh  containing  trichinsB  should  by  accident  be  used  fcM* 
human  food,  all  danger  is  obviated  if  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked. 

FiLARiA  SANGUINIS.* — In  1866  Wucherer  detected,  in  cases  of  chylous 
urine  occurring  in  Brazil,  certain  minute  living  organisms,  evidently  the 
embryos  of  a  nematoid  worm.  Six  years  later,  in  1872,  the  late  Ihr  T.  R 
Lewis,  in  India,  discovered  similar  embryos  in  the  blood.  It  was  very  soon 
found  that  this  was  no  isolated  occurrence,  and  that  the  hsematozoon  (as  it 
was  called)  was  by  no  means  limited  to  persons  affected  with  chyluria.  In 
South  China,  for  instance,  among  1000  natives  taken  at  random,  about  100 
are  said  to  be  infested  with  tMs  parasite.  In  that  country  similar  larval 
entozoa  (as  of  FUaria  immitis)  are  very  commonly  seen  in  the  blood  of  dogs 
and  in  many  species  of  birds,  so  that  their  presence  in  man  excited  the  less 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  experienced  helminthologists.  Among  those  persons 
who  harbour  the  FUaria  sanguinis  hominis  (as  Lewis  termed  it)  some  ai^>ear 
to  be  in  perfect  health,  but  others  are  affected  with  one  or  more  of  a  limited 
number  of  diseases,  of  which  the  chief  are  lymphangitis  with  varicosity  of 
the  lymph-channels  in  the  inguinal  glands,  lymph-scrotum,  elephantiasis  of 
the  scrotum  or  of  the  leg,  and  chyluria. 

The  next  step  was  the  discovery  of  the  parent  worm  from  which  the 
embryos  found  in  the  blood  are  derived.     This  was  effected  in  1876  by  Dr 
Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  in  Australia.     He  first  obtained  a  dead  specimen  from 
•  The  thread-worm  (JiUim,  a  thread). 
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a  lymphatic  abscess  in  the  arm,  and  afterwards  four  living  ones  from  a 
hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.     These  he  sent  to  England  to  Dr  Cobbold, 
who  gave  to  the  entozoon  the  name  of  Filaria  Bancrofti.     They  were  all 
females,  and  as  yet  no  perfect  specimen  of  a  male  seems  to  have  been  found. 
The  length  of  the  female  is  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches ;  its 
breadth  from  Yh/'  ^  lAr '*     ^^  ^^  ^  circular  mouth,  destitute  of  papillsB, 
a  narrow  neck,  and  a  bluntly  pointed  tail     Its  body  is  smooth,  and  of 
an  opaline  appearance,  and  it  has  been  described  by  Dr  Manson,  of  Amoy, 
in  China,  as  looking  "  like  a  delicate  thread  of  catgut^  animated  and  wrig- 
gling."    This  observer,  in  1880,  while  operating  on  a  case  of  lymph-scrotum, 
removed  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  a  living  worm,  and  showed  that  it  lay 
in  the  interior  of  a  dilated  lymphatic.     He  also  proved  that  the  parasite  is 
naturally  viviparous,  for  he  saw  fully  formed  embryos,  exactly  like  those 
which  are  found  in  the  blood,  escaping  from  the  animal's  vagina.     Strictly 
speaking,  indeed,  the  accuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  open  to  question. 
For  it  has  been  known  from  the  first  that  the  embryo  in  the  blood  is  always 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  sac  or  sheath,  which  fits  it  accurately,  except  that  a 
collapsed  or  unoccupied  part  is   seen   projecting   behind  either  the  head 
or  the  tail,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  worm  happens  to  be 
moving ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  certain  that  this  sheath  is  nothing  else  than 
the  envelope  or  shell  of  the  ovum,  which,  as  the  embryo  develops,  yields 
before  it,  and  so  continues  to  be  stretched  out  over  the  skin.     StiU,  the  fact 
remains — and  it  is  one  of  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  importance — ^that 
the  parent  filaria,  instead  of  throwing  off  ordinary  oval  and  motionless  eggs, 
gives  birth  to  active  organisms,  capable  from  the  first  of  vigorous  spontaneous 
movements.     The  size  of  these  embryos  is  such  as  not  at  idl  to  interfere  with 
their  traversing  the  lymph-paths  through  any  glands  that  may  come  in  their 
way,  and  so  passing  on  from  the  lymphatic  vessel  in  which  the  parent 
worm  lies  into  the  thoracic  duct,  and  beyond  this  into  the  blood-vessels. 
Their  diameter,  indeed,  is  only  about  ^  ^^  ^'\  not  more  than  that  of  the 
leucocytes   which   circulate   through   the   lymph-glands;    their   length   is 
about  ^-. 

So  long  as  the  embryos  of  the  filaria  remain  in  the  blood  they  continue 
to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  show  no  indication  of  undergoing  further  struc- 
tural development.     This  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  suggest  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  helminthology  the  idea  that  they  are  waiting  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  host;   and  it  seems  to  have   occurred  both  to  Dr 
Bancroft  at  Brisbane,  and  to  Dr  Manson  at  Amoy,  independently  of  one 
another,  that  this  host  might  probably  be  some  species  of  mosquito  which 
feeds  on   human  blood.     Dr  Manson  remarks  that  the  limitation   of  the 
psrasite  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  was  almost  sufficient  to  exclude 
from  his  consideration  many  blood-sucking  animals,  such  as  fleas,  lice,  bugs, 
and  leeches,  which  are  found  pretty  well  everjrwhere.     He  therefore  came  to 
the  conclusion,  in  1877,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  either  a  mosquito  or  the 
sand-fly  that  took  the  embryo  filaria  from  its  human  host^  and  supplied  to  it 
the  conditions  requisite  for  its  development  into  a  more  mature  form.     Had 
he  been  at  that  time  aware  of  another  extraordinary  fact  that  he  afterwards 
discovered,  he  might  safely  have  set  aside  the  sand-fly.     This  fact  is  that^ 
uistead  of  the  young  filarise  being  found  in  the  blood  throughout  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  none  of  them  can  generally  be  detected  in  it  during  the 
dfty,  even  when  they  are  abundantly  present  in  it  during  the  night.     At 
about  6  or  8  p.m.  they  begin  to  make  their  appearance ;  by  midnight  their 
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numbers  reach  the  maximum ;  as  morning  approaches  they  become  tewar 
and  fewer  ^  by  8  or  9  a.m.  they  cease  to  be  discoverable.     What  beoom^a  taf 
^hem  in  the  interval  is  not  at  present  known,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mizMl 
that  all  that  has  yet  been  proved  is  that  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  4be 
integument  contain  them  at  night,  but  not  in  the  daytime.     There  seetniS  to 
be  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  they  circulate  with  the  blood  like    itm 
normal  constituents,  the  red  discs  and  leucocytes.     Possibly  during  ooe  pflu-^ 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  may  be  all  coUected  in  the  pulmonary  captl* 
laries,  or  in  those  of  the  deeper  structures  generally  ;  but  when  the  patjant 
retires  to  rest  they  may  betake  themselves  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin.     In  m. 
case  which  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  recorded  in  the  '  Pathological  Traas- 
actions'  for  1882  observations  at  intervals  of  three  hours  were  made  for 
weeks  together,  and  the  periodicity  was  found  to   be  as  complete  as  it 
possibly  could  be.     Dr  Mackenzie  also  submitted  his  patient  to  the  experi- 
ment of  having  his  habits  of  life  reversed,  so  that  for  nearly  three  weeks  lio 
remained  out  of  bed  all  night,  and  rested  in  the  daytime,  the  hours  of  hia 
meals  being  arranged  accordin^y ;  the  result  was  that  during  this  time  tko 
filarise  were  found  in  the  blood  during  the  day,  but  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
much  smaller  numbers,  during  the  night.     Obviously,  therefore,  that  wfaieh 
determines  their  migrations  is  the  resting  or  moving  condition  of  tlieir 
hum^n  host.    Moreover,  they  were  not  tempted  to  come  out  during  the  day 
by  even  the  thickest  London  fog.     But  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  not  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  their  usual  habit  of  entering  the  capillaries  of  the 
integument  at  night-time  is  precisely  adapted  to  bring  them  within  reach  of 
the  proboscis  of  a  nocturnal  blood-sucker  like  the  mosquito.     In  Dr  Mac- 
k^zie's  case  the  blood  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  from  the  patient's 
finger ;  as  much  of  it  was  examined  as  would  lie  beneath  a  five-ei^ths 
inch  cover-glass.     In  tibis  quantity  of  blood  at  midnight  there  were  often 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  sometinies  eighty  or  ninety  filarial.     Dr  Mackenzie  there- 
fore calculated  that  from  thirty-six  to  forty  millions  of  them  were  probably 
presiMit  in  the  whole ,  mass  of  circulating  fluid  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
estimate  is  enormously  too  high  if  it  is  only  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
skin  ihat  eontadn  them  in  abundance. 

Dr  Manson  lost  no  time  in  verifying  his  hypotheeos  with  regard  to  the 
mosquita  He  persuaded  a  Chinaman,  known  to  be  infested  witii  the 
filaria,  to  sleep  in  a  "  mosquito  house."^  Next  morning  the  gorged  insects 
were  caught  and  examined.  The  blood  in  their  stomachs  was  found  to 
contain  filarise  in  even  larger  numbers  than  that  of  the  man  from  whom  it 
had;  been  derived.  It  is  supposed  that  they  become  entangled  by  their 
lashes  in  the  ^bosois  of  the  inosquito,  and  are  so  removed  frmi  the  blood- 
vessels* Having  reached  their  new  host,  some  of  them  proceed  to  enter 
upon  a  process:  ol  developm^t.  They  lose  their  sheaths,  grow  to  the  length 
of  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  and  acquire  a  distinct  alimentary  canal,  a  month 
crowned  with  three  or  four  nipple-like  pi^ilbe,  and  rudiments  of  generative 
organs.  Their  movements  also  become  extremely  active.  These  changes 
are  completed  in  from  four  to  six  days.  During  this  time  the  mosquito 
has  been  digesting  her  single  meal  and  maturing  her  own  ova ;  she  now 
deposits  them  on  the  surface  of  water,  after  which  she  dies,  and  probably 
falls  into  the  water  on  which  her  eggs  are  laid.  The  progress  of  the  filaria 
h^  not  been  directly  trj&ced  further;  but  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  diat  it 
makes  its  way  out  of  the  body  of  the  dead  insect  into  the  water.  And  in 
all  probability  the  next  step  is  that  it  is  swallowed  by  a  human  being,  from 
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Btomach  it  borea  a  passage  into  the  thoracic  duct  or  into  some  lym- 

pbmtic  Yessel ;  and  along  tMs  it  tJien  works  up  stream,  in  obedience  to  some 

strange  instinct^  until  it  reaches  a  spot  which  it  takes  for  its  permanent 

abode.     Here  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  joined  by  another  parasite  of  the . 

opposite  seXy  after  which  it  proceeds  to  furnish  in  the  lymphrchannels  and 

to  the  blood-current  of  its  host  those  swarms  of  larv»  which  formed  the 

staiting-point  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the. life-history  of  the  entozoon.     How 

long  ^e  parent  worm  lives  we  do  not  as  yet  know  ;  but  a  case  observed  by 

I>r  Manson  shows  that  it  may  be  at  least  as  long  as  thirty-two  years  ;  he 

found  living  filarial  in  the  blood  of  a  man  aged  fifty,  who  had  had  lymph- 

aerotnm  fnmi  the  age  of  eighteen.     There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 

it  Biay  be  killed  by  the  occurrence  (d  severe  acute  disease  in  the  host.    At 

any  rate  Dr  Stephrai  Mackenzie's  patient  waa  attacked  with  rigors  as  the 

ronilt  of  going  out  of  the  hospital  on  a  cold  and  windy  day  in  October,  and 

after  the  following  day  no  embryos  were  ever  discoverable  in  his  blood. 

Pleurisy  set  in,  and  an  abscess  formed  near  the  left  collar-bone  ;  and  when 

be  died  two  and  a  half  months  later  no  trace  of  the  worm  could  be  found. 

Dr  Mackenzie  supposes  that  it  became  dislodged  during  the  r^or,  and 

reaching  the  tenmnation  of  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left  side  of  tibe  neck, 

eEzdted  both  the  pectoral  abscess  and  also  the  pleurisy.     However  this  may 

be,  it  seems  clearly  to  have  perished  from  an  early  period  of  the  man's  f atsd 

fllnese,  and  its  body  must  be  supposed  to  have  undergone  disintegration. 

It  now  becomes  an  important  question  to  determine  how  it  is  that  the 
filaria  produces  injury  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.     The  only  hypothesis  that 
can  be  said  to  account  for  this  result  is  one  that  has  been  formulated  by  Dr 
Miuison,  in  a  paper  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions '  for  1882.     His  idea 
is  that  80  long  as  the  discharge  of  embryos  goes  on  after  the  manner  above 
described,  the  parasite  is  perfectly  innocuous  to  its  host.     But  from  some 
cause  or  other  it  happens  in  certain  cases  that  instead  of  the  larval  filarisB 
enclosed  in  their  sheaths,  ova  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of  development^  with 
unstretched  shells,  are  extruded  from  the  maternal  vagina.     Dr  Manson 
has  twice  obtained  such  ova  from  the  lymphatics ;  and  probably  they  have 
been  found  in  .the  urine  also.     Now,  according  to  Dr  Manson,  they  measure 
j^"  in  breadth  by  3^''  in  length ;  according  to  Dr  Cobbold,  t^^'  by 
T^''*    In  either  case  their  transverse  diameter  is  far  greater  thim  that  of 
the  embryos ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should  fail  to  pass 
along  channds  which  the  embryos  would  find  no  difficulty  in  traversing. 
Br  Manson  supposes,  for  instance,  that  when  they  are  carried  by  the  lymph- 
stream  to  a  gland  they  become  impacted*  in  the  small  channels  formed  by 
the  afferent  vessel.     The  necessary  result  must  be,  as  anastomosing  paths 
become  one  after  another  obstructed,  a  more  or  less  complete  stasis  of 
lymph,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  the  parent  worm  is 
situated,  but  also  in  the  whole  of  one  or  both  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  in  the 
scrotum. 

The  pathol(^cal  effects  of  the  filaria  will  be  described  hereafter  in  the 
chapter  on  affections  of  the  urine  and  in  that  on  elephantiasis. 

The  Guinea-worm  (Draamculus  medinensis*)  is  an  enormously  long 
nematoid  worm  of  which  the  female  only  is  known.  It  inhabits  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  usually  of  the  legs,  to  which  it  gains  access  from  the 

*  The  specific  name  refers  to  tbeir  frequent  occurrence  in  Medina  and  other  parts  of 
Anhia  (cf  .  Flatarcb, '  Sympos./  viii,  9). 
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water-tanks  in  India,  Egypt,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  other  hot  cotui^neflL 
Its  effects  are  purely  those  of  local  irritation. 

Two  trematode  worms  have  been  found  in  the  human  body.     Of  tbeae, 
the  liver-fluke  (Fasciola  hepatica  or  Distomum  hepaiicum*)  infests  the   ^aII- 

passages,  but  it  is  very  rarely  found  in  man,  at  least  in  civilised  Europe 

it  is  said  to  be  more  common  in  Bosnia.     In  sheep  it  causes  a  conuoon 
disease,  the  sheep-rot. 

The  other  {BUharzia  hcemaiohia)  inhabits  the  pelvic  veins  of  perBons 
living  in  Egypt  and  Natal,  and  produces  serious  hsematuria.  Its  ova  are 
passed  out  in  the  urine,  and  are  recognised  by  a  pointed  process  at  one 
end,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  second  spike  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
The  parasite  will  again  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Hsematuria.  It 
described  by  Griesinger,  who  named  it  after  Bilharz,  its  discoverer  in  Gairo 
in  1855. 

An  acanthocephalous  or  thorn-headed  worm,  Echinorhynchus,  sp.,  has  onHjr 
once  been  certainly  discovered  in  the  human  intestine  by  Lambl  ('Prager 
Yierteljahrschrift,'  Feb.,  1849).  A  second  case,  reported  from  Netley  in 
1872,  is  doubtful.     It  is  common  among  pigs  in  England. 

*  J^MOfoto,  dim.  of/ofota,  band  or  tape.    2H«tom«(ffi,  a  name  g^ven  under  the  ftrange  mM- 
take  that  the  two  Backers  are  months. 
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*Hv  ik  ioiiap  akiQ  Ic  t6  inpiT6vaiov  i/iirepdxifrac,   l/iirXwy  Si  Ttf  vyptf  rd  ivrepat 
coXlo/MV  lirU\ti9iv  dmrtiv, 

ABBTJH78 :  De  Morhit  Chron^  lib.  II,  cap.  i. 

Acute  Peritonitis — ImporUmce — Clinical  sympt&ms — Origin:  seconda/ry  io 
visceral  disease — ^erperal — urcemic — extreme  rarity  of  idiopathic  acute 
peritonitis — Morbid  anatomy — Local  periUmitiis  a/nd  circumscribed  abscess — 
Diag-nosis— Treatment  :■  medical  and  operative — Prognosis, 

Chronic  Peritonitis — Peritoneal  adhesions — Thickening,  general  and  local — 
liver,  spleen,  omentum — Locular  a/nd  general  effusion — Frequency — Causes. 

Tubercle  of  the  Peritoneum — Anatomy — Symptoms — Relation  to  phthisis 
and  to  tabes  mesenterica — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment. 

Gaj^cer  of  the  Peritoneum — Cowmumly  secondary — Anatomy — Symptoms, 

Ascites — Its  physical  signs — its  diagnosis — its  causes,  inflammatory  and  obstruc- 
tive— its  prognosis — Treatment  by  drugs  and  by  pa/racentesis  abdominis. 

The  peritoneum  is  part  of  the  great  body-cavity  (coelom)  formed  by  the 
qiesoblast  splitting  into  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure.  It  is  a  huge 
areolar  space  or  lymph-sac,  and  its  most  intimate  pathological  relations  are 
not  with  skin  or  mucous  membranes — not  even  with  the  joints  or  the  so-caUed 
arachnoid  space — ^but  with  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  diseases  of  these  three  divisions  of  the  same  original  cavity  are  the 
same  :  acute  inflammation,  serous  or  purulent,  traumatic  or  septic ;  chronic 
adhesive  inflammation  with  hypertrophy ;  chronic  irritative  effusion,  and 
passive  dropsical  effusion — ^hydrothorax,  hydropericardium,  and  ascites.  All 
three  serous  membranes  are  liable  to  be  invaded  by  tubercle,  and  also  by 
cancer.  All  three  are  prone  to  follow  the  pathological  fate  of  the  viscera 
which  they  cover;  they  are  all  apt  to  suffer  in  the  course  of  Bright's 
disease ;  and  lastly,  they  are  all  affected  together  often  by  inflammation  or 
tubercle,  and  more  rarely  by  cancer. 

On  the  other  hand,  rheumatism  seldom  or  never  affects  the  peritoneum 
as  it  does  the  pericardium,  and  peritonitis  is  seldom  or  never  the  result  of 
exposure  to  cold,  as  pleurisy  undoubtedly  is.  Although  peritonitis  is  not  so 
constant  a  companion  of  inflammation  in  any  abdominal  viscus  as  is  pleurisy 
of  pneumonia,  yet  its  most  frequent  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  presence 
of  irritating  products  of  inflammation  from  one  or  other  of  the  organs  it 
covers,  the  effect  ranging  from  the  adhesions  which  slowly  form  about  an 
irritated  ovary  to  the  rapid  and  violent  inflammation  which  blazes  up  when 
pus  or  faecal  material  finds  its  way  into  the  cavity. 

The  most  important  viscera  from  this  point  of  view  are,  for  men  patients, 
the  intestines  and  the  stomach,  next  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  and  then  the 
bladder.  In  the  case  of  women  the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus  set 
lip  peritonitis  more  frequently  than  any  other  viscera. 

We  may  divide  peritonitis  as  we  see  it  clinically  into  the  following 
varieties : 

VOL.  II.  20 
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1 .  Acute,  septic,  suppurative,  "  malignant,"  affecting  the  whole  cavi^ 
of  the  abdomen  :  always  secondary  to  perforation  or  to  some  septic  {^oceoa* 
as  in  puerperal  fever  siter  childbirth. 

2.  Acute,  sero-fibrinous,  or  sero-purulent,  but  local  and  circumscribed  : 
traumatic,  or  secondary  to  visceral  inflammation  or  to  m.  Brightii. 

3.  Chronic,  adhesive,  local,  hypertrophic. 

4.  Chronic,  serous,  sometimes  latent. 

5.  Tubercular,  with  adhesions  and  effusion,  serous  or  sero-purolent^ 
occasionally  hsemorrhagic. 

6.  Cancerous,  with  adhesions,  thickening,  and  effusion,  usually  of  blood- 
stained serum. 

Acute  Peritonitis. — ^This  disease  is  exceedingly  fatal ;  cases  in  which 
it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 
mortality  from  disease  and  injury,  at  least  in  hospital  practice.  Thus  in 
1873,  taking  a  year  at  hazard,  of  434  inspections  made  at  Ouy^s  Hospital, 
in  at  least  52  death  was  directly  attributable  to  acute  peritonitis^  or  nearly 
one  in  eight. 

Symjptoms. — ^These  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  they  are  often 
combined  with  and  masked  by  those  of  other  affoctions,  so  as  to  make 
recognition  peculiarly  difficult. 

n  we  take  the  case  of  an  apparently  healthy  person,  who  is  suddenly 
seized  with  peritonitis,  we  shall  find  him  lying  in  bed  on  his  back,  with  his 
knees  drawn  up^  his  features  pinched  and  drawn,  his  eyes  sunken  and  dark. 
There  is  no  sw^at,  and  his  face  is  pale,  but  its  watchful,  anxious  look  is  like 
that  of  a  patient  with  rheumatic  fever. 

He  complains  of  sharp,  sometimes  cutting  or  burning  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  This  is  constant,  but  liable  to  aggravation  if  he  changes  his 
posture,  if  he  coughs  or  sneezes  or  strains,  and  also  when  there  is  move- 
ment of  gas  in  his  intestines.  He  dreads  pressure  on  the  abdomen-^«>iae- 
times  the  lightest  possible  application  of  the  hand.  Tenderness  may  either 
be  diffused  equally  over  the  whole  surface,  or  may  be  most  intense  at  some 
particular  spot,  probably  the  starting-point  of  the  infliunmation.  The 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  cause  so  much  pain,  that  in  breathing  the 
patient  instinctively  uses  the  upper  ribs  only ;  the  inspirations  are  therefore 
shallow,  and  are  repeated  forty  or  fifty  times  a  minute. 

An  attack  of  peritonitis  often  begins  with  sharp  rigors.  These  are 
followed  by  more  or  less  fever.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  104*^  or  to 
105^;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a  normal  temperature  is  no 
guarantee  that  peritonitis,  and  even  purulent  peritonitis,  is  not  present. 
We  found  the  same  exception  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  and  even  of  empyema. 
When  death  is  approaching,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  or  bekyw  it^ 
and  the  hands  and  feet  are  icy  cold.  The  pulse  is  frequent^  ranging  from 
100  to  150.  At  first  it  is  often  small,  haid,  and  strong — ^tbe  wiry  poke. 
In  the  later  stages  it  becomes  still  smaller,  feeble,  compressible,  irregular,  or 
imperceptible — the  thready  pulse. 

In  fatal  cases  death  usually  occurs  by  collapse,  the  mind  oitem  remaining 
clear  to  the  last  moment.  But  tiiere  may  be  great  restlessness  towards  the 
end,  the  patient  tossing  about  in  delirium  for  an  hour  or  two  before  death, 
and  careless  of  the  posture  he  assumes. 

The  fact  that  the  inflammation  penetrates  to  the  subserous  and  muscular 
coats  may  be  one  reason  why  there  is  constipoHm  in  peritonitis.     The  bowels 
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can,  however,  be  moved  either  by  purgatives  or  enemata,  if  this  dangerous 
mistake  is  committed;  and  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  states  that  in  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis diarrhoea  is  more  frequent  than  constipation. 

Fomiting  is  among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  The  tongue 
is  small^  sUghUy  furred,  and  dry.  When  the  case  is  approaching  a 
fatal  tennination  the  patient  is  sometimes  tormented  by  obstinate  hie- 
coi^h;  micturition  is  often  painful  and  difficulty  particularly  in  pelvic 
peritonitis. 

The  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  not  only  tender  to  the  touch,  but  also 
lyiuch  harder  than  natural  by  a  conservative  reflex  action,  which  interferes 
with  physical  examination,  but  is  of  great  diagnostic  import.  After  a 
time  it  is  distended,  sometimes  enormously,  with  gas  which  accumulates  in 
the  paralysed  bowek — a  condition  called  tympanites  and  mekarismm  by  the 
Greek  writers. 

The  recti  and  other  muscles  are  rigid,  and  the  semilunar  and  transverse 
markings  may  be  plainly  discerned  through  the  integuments. 

At  first  the  percussion-note  is  everywhere  tympanitic,  usually  of  a  higher 
note  than  in  health,  but  after  a  time  it  may  become  short  and  tympanitioally 
dull  from  extreme  distension.  Sometimes  we  can  detect  one  or  more  cir- 
cumscribed regions  of  dulness,  which  points  to  local  effusion,  and  occasionally 
is  accompanied  by  fluctuation.  A  friction-sound  like  that  of  pleurisy  may 
be  detected  by  the  stethoscope  occasionally,  but  seldom  in  acute  general 
peritonitis.  Fluctuation  points  to  the  case  becoming  chronic,  and  an 
audible  rub  to  its  being  local. 

jEtiology. — ^Acute  peritonitis,  as  above  stated,  is  most  commonly  caused 
hy  extension  from  a  viscus — as  a  rule  a  hollow  viscus.  For  the  cavities 
in  the  abdomen,  besides  being  liable  to  undergo  perforation  and  to  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  serous  cavity,  are  also  more  subject  than  the  solid 
viscera  to  those  septic  forms  of  inflammation  which,  when  they  reach  the 
peritoneal  surface,  excite  the  same  unhealthy  action  there.  Thus  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  does  not  set  up  acute  general  peritonitis,  nor  does  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ovaries,  nor  the  swollen  spleen  of  ague  or  of  enteric  fever ;  but 
a  ruptured  hepatic  abscess,  a  perforated  gaU-bladder,  a  sloi^hing  enteric 
ulcer,  a  perforated  appendix  cnci,  a  ruptured  bladder  or  ovarian  cyst^  or 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  after  delivery  or  abcnrtion-^ 
these  are  almost  certain  to  produce  acute  and  fatal  peritonitis.  A  sloughing 
block  in  the  spleen  (the  result  of  ulcerative  endocarditis)  may  occasionally 
8et  it  up ;  in  three  instances  noted  in  the  post-mortem  reccmls  at  Ou/s 
Hospital  its  starting-point  was  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  kidney; 
ftnd  other  exceptional  causes  are  malignant  tumours,  or,  still  more  rarely, 
tubercular  lymph-glands. 

The  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  a  frequent  cause  of  general 
peritonitis.  A  perforating  intestinal  ulcer  will  do  the  same ;  even  tubercu- 
lous ulcers,  which  are  rightly  said  to  be  much  less  likely  to  periorate  than 
Aose  of  enteric  fever,  have  done  so  in  several  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Hernia  and  intestinal  strangulation  give  rise  to  peritonitis  by  extension  of 
^^^flttoimation ;  but  chronic  obstruction  (even  faecal  impaction)  of  the 
bowels  may  also  produce  fatal  peritonitis  by  ulceration  and  perforation  of 
Ae  dilated  part  of  the  gut  above  the  seat  of  obstruction,  ikatiy  must  be 
mentioned  surgical  operations  on  the  abdominal  organs  as  occasions  of  peri- 
tonitis,  although  this  result  is  rendered  far  less  liely  by  strict  antiseptic 
precautions. 
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Typhlitis  and  pelvic  suppuration  in  women  are  probably  the  moBt  fre- 
quent of  all  causes  of  secondary  peritonitis. 

In  some  of  these  varieties  of  peritonitis  the  cause  is  obvious  ;  in 
others  it  may  be  utterly  obscure,  the  patient  being  apparently  in  perfect 
health  until  he  is  attacked  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  whole^  abdomen^ 
This  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  is  & 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum;  and  even  when  it  is  a 
typhoid  ulcer  of  the  ileum,  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  may  be  the  first 
indication  of  illness,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  enteric  fever  miay  be  entirelj' 
latent.  The  most  important  of  these  obscure  causes  of  peritonitis  is 
typhlitis. 

In  most^  if  not  in  all  cases,  puerperal  perUonUis  starts  from  an  un- 
healthy inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  Tea<^es 
the  peritoneum  either  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  through  the  tissue  of  the 
organ,  the  venous  channels  in  which  are  often  filled  with  pus.  Miscarriages^ 
again,  are  not  rarely  followed  by  peritonitis ;  and  it  may  also  be  set  up  by 
extra-uterine  foetation,  a  pelvic  hsematocele,  suppuration  of  a  Fallopian 
tube,  or  sloughing  of  an  ovary.  The  most  careful  vaginal  examination 
should  therefore  be  made  in  every  case  of  peritonitis  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  evident. 

We  cannot  always  trace  acute  peritonitis  to  a  primary  local  disease. 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  common  with  many  of  the  older  writers,  gave 
"  exposure  to  cold "  as  one  of  its  causes ;  but  the  pathology  of  the  dc&Ml- 
house  lends  no  support  to  such  an  opinion.  Dr  Fordyce  Barker,  indeed,  ' 
speaks  confidently  of  having  seen  puerperal  peritonitis  caused  ff>y  a  chiU  ; 
and  shows  clearly  that  in  some  cases  no  inflammation  can  be  detected  in  the 
uterus  or  the  neighbouring  organs.  But  it  is  surely  more  probable  that 
there  is  an  undiscovered  local  cause  or  some  specific  affection  than  that 
these  cases  of  peritonitis  differ  from  all  others  in  causation. 

Smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  gout^  rheumatic  fever,  glanders,  pynmiay 
erysipelas,  have  all  been  at  one  time  or  another  regarded  as  causes  of  acute 
peritonitis.     But  the  evidence  is  more  or  less  doubtful* 

Of  general  predisposing  causes  of  acute  peritonitis,  Bright's  disease-is  the 
only  one  well  ascertained.  Sixteen^  cases  of  this  kind  were  observed  in  Guy's 
Hospital  between  the  years  1854^and  1872.  The  inflammation  was  generally 
suppurative;  and  there  was  often  a  marked  absence  of  vascular  injection  of  th^ 
serous  membrane.  The  kidneys  were,  as  a  rule,  enlarged,  and  in  a  more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  tubal  nephritis ;  but  in  three  cases  they  were  con- 
tracted and  granidar. 

X)uring  twenty  years  only  two  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  were  recorded  at 

*  Dr  Wilks  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  this  disease  occurred  as  part  of  an  erjsipdas 
that  had  started  from  an  nicer  in  the  groin ;  bnt  probably  the  inflammation  extended  throogii 
the  parietes,  as  it  sometimes  does  after  a  severe  bnm. 

As  regards  pyssmia,  the  only  case  that  I  know  of  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  given  rise  - 
directly  to  peritonitis  was  that  of  a  man  who  died  in  less  than  an  hour  with  cerebral 
symptoms,  and  in  whom  the  only  lesions  fonnd  after  death  were  softness  of  the  spleen,  and 
the  presence  of  abont  six  ounces  of  pns  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity*  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  pus  in  the  left  knee-joint.  As  no  history  of  the  case  conld  be  obtained, 
I  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  had  suffered  from  any  symp^ms  of  illness  pre;> 
vionsly;  but  it  was  certain  that  he  had  been  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  just  before 
he  was  attacked  with  a  fit,  which  rapidly  passed  into  fatal  coma.  Instances  of  ordinary 
pyesmia  are  constantiy  presenting  themselves  in  the  poti'mortem  room ;  and  I  do  not  know 
of  one  in  which  acute  peritonitis  did  not  start  from  some  local  lesion.  I  believe,  tberefbre, 
that  at  the  bedside  it  is  needless  to  think  of  pyaemia  (apart  from  abdominal  abscess)  as  one 
of  the  possible  raus«ts  of  pertonitis. — C.  H.  F. 
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Gay's  Hospital  which  could  not  be  attributed  either  to  renal  disease  or  to 
extension  from  an  inflamed  tubercular  or  cancerous  viscus. 

In  1874  several  children  at  a  school  at  Wandsworth  were  attacked  at 
the  same  time  with  acute  peritonitis.  The  late  Dr  Anstie  investigated  this 
epidemic ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  influence  of  sewer  gas.  It  was  in  making  a 
post-mortem  examination  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases  that  he  received  the 
wound  in  his  finger  which  cost  his  valuable  life.  Dr  Shirley  Murphy 
has  since  met  with  the  following  case,  which  appeared  to  be  attributable  to  a 
similar  cause.  A  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  died  on  her  way  to  the  Homerton 
Fever  Hospital.  The  autopsy  showed  that  acute  peritonitis  was  the  cause 
of  death.  The  coils  of  intestine  were  matted  together  by  lymph,  but  the 
intestines,  uterus,  and  other  viscera  were  healthy,  and  no  local  starting- 
point  for  the  inflammation  could  be  discovered.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  patient  had  been  living  in  a  house  the  drain-pipe  of  which  was 
obstructed,  so  that  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  sewage  had  been  spread  over 
the  yard.  When  first  taken  ill  she  shivered,  fainted,  and  vomited ;  next 
day  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  with  purging ;  and  two 
days  later  she  died. 

Anaiomy. — ^The  changes  which  occur  in  the  peritoneum  under  ii^amma- 
tion  present  considerable  variations,  but  rather  of  degree  than  kind.  They 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  serous  membranes.  The  surface  first 
becomes  reddened,  from  injection  of  the  minute  vessels.  This  injection  is 
often  not  uniform,  but  is  especially  marked  along  two  longitudinal  lines, 
which  run  over  the  bowel,  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  parallel 
with  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  The  explanation  of  this  appears 
to  be  as  follows: — In  health  atmospheric  pressure  keeps  every  pait  of 
the  serous  surface  in  contact  with  some  other  part ;  the  intestines  are  not 
(as  one  is  apt  to  suppose)  regularly  rounded  tubes;  they  are  flattened 
against  one  another  and  the  abdominal  wall.  But  the  distension  caused  by 
peritonitis  leads  them,  by  physical  necessity,  to  assume  a  cylindrical  form  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  blood  is  forcibly  drawn  into  the  angular  spaces  between 
them.  The  red  lines  so  produced  were  therefore  called  "  suction-lines  "  by 
Dr  Moxon.  They  are  wanting  when  the  intestines  fail  to  become  distended, 
when  air  has  access  to  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  perhaps  also  when  inflam- 
matory efiusion  is  poured  out  very  early  and  in  large  quantity. 

The  further  morbid  appearances  vary  according  as  the  inflammation 
tends  rather  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  to  suppuration.  In  the  former 
case  the  membrane  becomes  dull  and  lustreless,  and  very  soon  it  presents 
shreds  and  small  patches  of  fibrin ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  even  more  lustrous 
than  in  health,  and  feels  greasy  to  the  touch. 

The  inflammation  in  some  cases  does  not  go  beyond  the  formation  of 
lymph.  This  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  may  either  be 
limited  to  certain  parts  or  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Microscopically  it  consists  of  fibrinous  threads  which  cross  one  another  in 
all  directions,  leaving  interspaces  in  which  are  masses  of  leucocytes. 

When  in^mmation  of  moderate  intensity  extends  ta  a  serous  mem- 
brane from  limited  af-eas  of  disease  in  a  subjacent  organ,  the  corresponding 
purts  of  its  surface  become  covered  with  local  patches  of  fibrin.  This  is  the 
esse  even  when  the  affected  parts  are  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  lungs  or 
liver,  hH>m  which  any  fluid  must  at  once  gravitate  away.  The  minute 
observations  of  Rindfleisch,  Kanvier,  and  Klein  prove  that. some  of  the  cells 
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^kre  derived  by  proliferation  from  the  endothelium;  others  are  exuded 
leucocytes.  Klein,  in  his  *  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  System,'  deacrib«» 
the  lesser  omentum  and  mesentery  being  oddematous  and  swc^en  to  five 
times  their  normal  thickness  in  animals  in  which  he  had  set  up  artificial 
peritonitis.  The  occurrence  of  effusion  into  the  subserous  tissues  aocoiints 
for  the  well-known  fact  that  after  death  from  peritonitis  the  serous  ntem* 
brane  can  be  stripped  off  much  more  readily  than  when  it  is  healthy. 

Whenever  the  inflammation  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  intei^o^; 
fluid  is  also  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  is  more  or  less  tarbid» 
and  under  the  microscope  exhibits  numerous  leucocytes.  When  Aey  are 
sufficiently  abundant  to  give  to  the  liquid  a  milky  colour,  this  is  said  to 
be  purulent.  Thus  every  gradation  may  occur  between  the  purely  seroa* 
exudation  and  pure  pus.  All  depends  upon  the  {Hroportion  of  leuco^tas  te 
serum. 

If  the  peritonitis  remains  at  a  lower  degree  of  intensity  it  leads  to 
adhesion  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  aetive 
agents  by  which  this  is  brought  about  appear  to  be  the  cells  embedded  in 
the  fibrin.  Some  pass  into  spindle-cells,  and  ultimately  form  perfect  coni- 
nective  tissue ;  while  others  develop  into  blood-vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are 
at  first  exceedingly  soft,  consisting  entirely  of  opposed  cells.  These  readily 
give  way  if  the  exudation-fibrin  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  traction  by  tbe 
movements  of  the  organ  beneath.  Spots  of  hsemorrhage  are  consequentlj 
often  seen,  and  sometimes  the  amount  of  blood  eflftised  is  very  greet. 
Writers  have  described  a  hsemorrhagic  form  of  peritonitis  which  i^pears  to 
arise  in  this  way. 

The  adhesions  resulting  from  peritonitis  may  be  universal,  the  cavity 
being  obliterated  and  the  abdominal  organs  united  together  by  corniective 
tissue,  from  which  they  have  to  be  dissected  out  when  a  post-mortem  examine- 
tion  is  made.  More  frequently,  perhaps,  the  opposed  surfaces  adhere  i& 
certain  places  only.  They  still  move  on  one  another  as  in  health ;  and  thus 
tlie  tissue  which  connects  them  becomes  stretched  into  bands  or  cords  which 
may  acquire  a  considerable  length.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  are  frequent 
causes  of  intestinal  obstruction  (p.  257). 

Even  when  the  inflammation  has  gone  on  to  the  effusion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid,  the  possibility  of  its  terminating  in  adhesion  is  by  no 
means  excluded.  The  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  two  surfaces  may  then 
come  together  and  unite.  The  connecting  fibres  seem  then  to  be  formed 
from  the  cells  of  a  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  which  covers  each  surface, 
and  is  derived  from  the  endothelium  of  the  serous  membrane.  Even  pos 
may  dry  up  and  become  converted  into  a  caseous  mass  embedded  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  adhesions. 

Circumseribed  jperUonitis, — ^In  most  cases  of  peritonitis  the  inflammation 
starts  from  some  one  spot  and  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  abdomen.  This 
process  is  doubtless  much  accelerated  by  the  movements  of  the  intestines,  so 
that  parts  already  inflamed  are  brought  into  contact  with  others  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  reached  by  the  disease.  When  the  stomach  or  intestine 
has  been  perforated,  the  extravasated  matters  may  be  carded  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  (cavity. 

But  the  inflammation  does  not  always  thus  spread  over  tiie  whole  of  the 
peritoneum.  The  omentum  often  seems  to  check  its  progress  towards  the 
organs  situated  above  it.  Even  when  pus  is  poured  out^  it  may  be  limited 
by  the  agglutination  of  the  two  serous  surfaces  round  the  space  i^di  H 
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oocnpieeL  Thus  peritonitis  starting  from  the  uterus  may  lead  to  a  circum- 
scribed abscess  occupying  the  pelvis  and  more  or  less  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  the  pus  was  discharged  through 
the  bladder  during  life,  and  in  another  through  the  umbilicus.  So  also 
peritonitis  arising  from  ulceration  of  the  intestine  often  gives  rise  to 
localised  collections  of  pus.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  csscum 
is  the  starting-point  of  the  disease.  The  abscess  then  forms  a  swelling  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  sometimes  points  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  but 
not  infrequently  it  passes  down  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  dischargee  in 
the  groin.  In  other  cases,  again,  it  makes  its  way  backwards  towards 
the  loin.  Such  abscesses  are  sometimes  difibsult  to  distinguish  from  those 
caused  by  diseased  bone,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  crest  of  the  ilium  lies  in  the  way  of  the  pus,  part  of  it  sometimes 
becomes  denuded  of  its  periosteum,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  a 
probe. 

The  bowels  sometimes  communicate  freely  with  an  abscess  of  this  kind, 
and  much  f»cal  matter  may  be  discharged  with  the  pus.  In  one  case  for 
a  considerable  time  before  the  patient's  death  almost  all  the  fseces  passed 
through  an  opening  in  the  groin ;  in  that  instance  the  abscess  was  secondary 
to  cancerous  disease  of  the  c»cum.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  pus  dis- 
charged from  a  circumscribed  abscess  in  the  abdomen  has  a  faecal  odour  does 
not  prove  that  tiiere  is  a  communication  with  the  intestine.  Matter 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bowels  may  acquire  such  an  odour  as 
a  result  of  tiie  difiE^on  of  the  intestinal  gases.  Again,  when  there  is  an 
opening,  this  does  not  invariably  prove  that  the  abscess  started  from  ike 
ulcer ;  for  the  intestine  may  be  perforated  from  outside  by  a  suppurating 
gland. 

Another  form  of  circumscribed  abscess  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  limited 
to  the  sac  of  the  lesser  omentum.  In  one  such  case  this  cavity  contained 
two  or  three  pints  of  pus,  the  inflammation  having  started  from  disease  of 
the  pancreas.  Such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  abscesses 
limited  to  one  or  other  hjrpoehondrium  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In 
the  'Ou/b  Hospital  Beports'  for  1873-4  several  cases  of  this  kind  were 
recorded  by  the  author.  In  some  of  them  the  abscess  started  from  an  ulcer 
ot  the  stomach,  or  other  disease  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  most  it  resulted 
from  some  direct  injury,  particularly  when  seated  in  the  right  hypochon^ 
drium.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  the  suppuration  is  often  preceded  by  a 
circumscribed  effusion  of  blood,  which  may  itself  form  a  distinct  swelling, 
analogous  to  the  pelvic  affection  known  as  peri-uterine  h»matocele. 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  cases  the  patient  had  been  kicked 
in  the  left  side,  and  came  in  with  a  large  rounded  tumour  in  the  hypochon- 
drium.  After  a  time  we  found  that  air  had  entered  it,  for  curious  musical 
Bomids,  synchronous  with  the  heart's  beats,  were  heard  over  it,  and  the  pei^ 
oussion-note  became  tympanitic.  Yet  there  were  no  symptoms  indicative  of 
eonstitutional  disturbance,  and  the  man  left  the  hospital,  refusing  to  believe 
that  Ibiything  serious  was  the  matter  with  him.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
returned,  saying  that  he  had  vomited  a  quantity  of  matter,  and  that  the 
tmnour  had  disappeared ;  on  ezanunation  no  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered. 
Oases  of  abscess  in  the  hypochondrium,  however,  do  not  often  terminate  so 
iavooiably.  This  combination  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  with  fluid  and 
ga«  was  described  by  Dr  G.  H.  Barlow  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  for  1845, 
I>r  Wilks,  then  a  student,  reporting  the  case.     Prof.  Leyden,  of  Berlin,  has 
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-since  described  it  as  ''subphrenic  pyopneumothorax."     (See  a  case  by  Dr 
Coupland,  'Brit.  Med.  Joum./  March  23,  TSSSF.) 

Diagnosis. — This  may  be  considered  under  three  heads. 

(1)  When  a  person,  previously  supposed  to  be  well,  is  suddenly  s«ad 
with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  far  from  easy  to  determine  wh^hertk 
attack  is  peritonitis,  or  colic  or  hysteria. 

The  chief  distinction  is  found  in  manipulation  of  the  abdomen.  Ii 
coliCy  pressure  and  friction  give  relief ;  the  belly  is  usuiJly  hard  and  cob- 
tracted  ;  the  pain  intermits  from  time  to  time,, so  that  the  patient  has  iottr- 
vals  of  complete  ease ;  and  when  his  sufferings  are  at  tJieir  worst  he  ■ 
restless,  and  tosses  about  in  search  of  relief.  In  hysteria^  on  the  o4to 
hand,  there  often  appears  to  be  the  most  extreme  tenderness  of  the  suzfMe ; 
but  if  the  patient's  attention  be  diverted  no  further  complaints  are  made, 
and  after  a  time  considerable  pressure  is  perfectly  well  borne,  while  the  ab- 
dominal walls  become  soft  and  supple.  The  exaggerated  susceptibility  and 
sensitiveness  to  the  lightest  touch  are  in  such  cases  the  very  symptoms  thtt 
show  the  absence  of  serious  disease.  One  must  inquire  whether  the  patieot 
has  ever  had  hysterical  attacks  or  amenorrhoea ;  but  we  must  not  forget  thit 
acute  peritonitis  from  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  occurs  in  anaBmic 
young  women  who  are  very  likely  to  have  had  hysterical  symptoms.  It  ii 
possible  that  the  tiiermometer  may  sometimes  show  a  rise  of  tempentore 
in  cases  of  mere  hysteria, ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pjrrexia  may  be  abeeot 
in  peritonitis. 

The  probability  that  the  pain  is  due  to  colic  is  of  course  greater  if  the 
patient  has  eaten  any  indigestible  food,  or  if  the  gums  present  the  dotted 
lead-line. 

In  all  doubtful  cases  one  must  remember  that  to  attribute  to  peritonitai 
a  pain  really  due  to  colic  or  hysteria  is  an  error  free  from  serious  conse- 
quences, whereas  the  converse  mistake  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient ;  and  t 
few  hours'  delay  will  always  solve  the  question. 

The  rupture  of  a  concealed  aneurysm  into  the  subperitoneal  tisBoes  is 
another  possible  cause  of  sudden  severe  pain  that  must  not  be  overiooked, 
particuhu*ly  if  the  patient  fainted  when  the  attack  began,  or  was  polseks 
from  the  first  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  this  from  perion- 
tion  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  and  the  same  applies  to  hssmcHrriiage  fnn 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

(2)  When  it  is  clear  that  peritonitis  is  present  or  impending,  diagnosis 
is  not  complete.  The  cause  remains  to  be  discovered.  Among  the  veiy 
numerous  affections  that  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
comparatively  few  are  likely  to  be  latent.  Hence,  when  a  person  supposed 
to  be  healthy  is  attacked,  the  range  of  possible,  or  at  least  of  probable  causes 
is  not  very  extensive.  Periorating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenom,  per- 
forating tjrphoid  ulcer  of  the  ileum,  disease  of  the  csBcal  appendix,  and 
pelvic  disease  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  are  the  chief.  Now,  a  perfontiDg 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  small  intestine  is  conmionly  fatal  in  a  few  hoars,  \k 
in  a  day  or  two  at  the  latest ;  while  it  may  be  still  more  n4ud.  The 
<  Pathological  Transactions'  contain  reports  of  one  case  in  which  Uie  patieot 
died  within  an  hour,  and  of  another  in  which  the  subject  of  the  disease,  an 
Oxford  professor,  f eU  down  dead  while  walking  in  the  streets  of  LondoD. 
Hence  when  peritonitis  runs  a  more  protracted  course  than  this  in  a  male 
patient  (or  even  in  a  woman,  if  the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  utema  can 
be  proved  to  be  healthy)  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  it  started 
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from  the  caecal  appendix ;  and,  if  recovery  should  take  place,  a  hard  mass  can 
often  be  discovered  in  the  position  of  the  c£8cum. 

(3)  There  is  also  a  negative  side  of  the  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
peritonitis ;  e,  g.  acute  suppurative  peritonitis,  starting  from  disease  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  may  run  its  course  without  characteristic  symptoms. 
Such  instances  are  doubtless  very  rare,  but  under  other  circumstances  it 
not  uncommonly  happens  that  peritonitis  remains  altogether  latent.  In 
enteric  fever,  for  instance,  all  physicians  know  that  perforation  of  the 
intestine  is  often ,  f oimd  in  the  post-mortem  room  to  have  taken  place 
some  hours  or  days  before  death,  although  there  had  been  neither  in- 
creased pain  nor  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  nor,  indeed,  any  marked 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  to  suggest  that  the  fatal  issue  was  being 
thus  brought  about.  The  cause  of  this  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that 
patients  suffering  from  fever  have  their  senses  and  intelligence  stupefied. 
But  the  truth  is  that  peritonitis  remains  latent  in  persons  whose  minds  are 
clear  to  the  last.  Thus  in  making  a  post-mortem  examination  after  an 
operation  for  hernia,  ovariotomy,  or  the  like,  we  have  repeatedly  found 
universQl  peritonitis  when  those  who  had  watched  the  patient  most  closely 
had  detected  no  evidence  of  it  during  life. 

In  any  case  in  which  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  have  been 
present  for  a  few  dayv  one  can  never  assert  positively  that  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  has  Hot  already  set  in.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  symptoms  of  ileus  scarcely  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  peritonitis ;  the 
principal  distinction  is  the  fact  that  the  constipation  is  insuperable  ^n  the 
one  case  but  not  in  the  other. 

Again,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  acute  peritonitis  is  set  up  by 
Bright's  disease,  its  presence  is  first  discovered  in  the  deadhouse,  the  patient 
having  at  most  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  such  as  might  have  arisen 
from  some  trifling  cause.^ 

In  latent  forms  of  periionitis  the  effused  fluid  is  generally  pure  pus.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  some  of  the  older  writers  describe  the 
pain  in  peritonitis  as  subsiding  when  free  suppuration  has  taken  place ;  and 
they  add  that  it  is  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  aware  of  this,  lest  he 
should  commit  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  patient  is  about  to  recover  when 
in  reality  his  death  is  surely  approaching.  The  most  trustw<Miihy  guides 
to  a  prognosis  in  peritonitis  are,  they  say,  the  aspect  of  the  patient  and  the 
state  of  the  pulse.     The  more  frequent  its  beats,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Treaiment  in  acute  peritonitis  must  to  a  great  extent  be  varied  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  arises.  When  it  is  the  last  in  a 
series  of  morbid  changes  that  tend  irresistibly  to  destroy  the  patient,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  active  interference.  Often  little  can  be  done 
beyond  the  relief  of  pain  by  the  application  of  light  poultices  or  cloths 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  administration  of  morphia 
by  subcutaneous  injection. 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  disease  is  set  up  by  a  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  or  by  any  similar  local  affection.  In  the . 
whole  range  of  therapeutics  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  the  treat- 
ment of  peritonitis  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  sajdng  too  much  to  assert  that  a 
single  error  in  conducting  such  a  case  may  at  almost  any  period  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  skilful  and  judicious 
management  is  often  the  direct  means  of  saving  life.  Physiological  rest  to  the 
inflamed  parts  is  the  one  thing  essential     The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed 
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from  the  moment  that  the  existeiice  of  peritonitis  is  suspected,  aad  bhI 
maintain  the  recumbent  position  most  scrupulously,  bdng  fc^biddeaiositif 
for  any  purpose  whaterer.  A  piUow  may  be  placed  beneath  the  knees  to 
support  the  thighs  in  a  flexed  position.  No  purgatives  of  any  kind  skcMld 
be  administered  or  allowed  to  be  given,  even  though  the  bowels  siiorid 
remain  closed  for  many  days ;  in  most  cases  not  even  an  enema.  TM 
importance  of  this  rule  may  be  made  apparent  by  quoting  a  remade  of  Ik 
Ebberdion's  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  he  has  at  the  pad^noriem 
seen  castor  oil  floating  on  the  contents  of  the  abdosunal  cavity. 

Whether  nourishment  and  medicines  should  be  given  by  tlie 
depends  upon  the  cause  to  which  the  peritonitis  seems  to  be  attribotiUB. 
When  we  suspect  that  it  is  due  to  perforating  gastric  ulcer  the  stonack 
must  of  course  be  kept  empty.  A  most  striking  instance  of  saoccm  kam 
what  may  be  termed  the  "  starvation  "  plan  of  treatment  was  many  jma 
ago  recorded  by  T>r  Hughes  in  the '  Guy's  Hospital  Bepcnrts '  (2iid8ai8B|ToL 
iVy  p.  332).  A  young  woman  became  collapsed,  and  was  seised  witk  seim 
pain  in  the  stomach.  The  last  food  which  she  had  taken  was  a  little  grasl, 
four  hours  before ;  for  some  days  previously  she  had  eaten  almost  noAiig. 
She  sent  for  the  late  Mr  Bay  of  Dnlwich,  who  (instead  of  giving  her  bon^ 
and  castor  oil)  admimstered  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  <^um  in  a  litde 
water.  She  rallied  somewhat^  and  was  carefully  removed  to  the  hoqibd. 
She  was  there  ordered  half  a  grain  of  opium  in  a  pill  every  three  houzsi  asd 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  drink  except  two  measured  teaqiooofids  d 
toast  and  water.  After  two  dajrs  she  complained  much  of  thiisi.  Am 
enema  of  five  ounces  of  strong,  tepid  beef-tea.  was  therefore  ftdmfnjrtfw^ 
with  five  minims  of  laudanum,  lliis  was  afterwards  repeated  three  tiaiesi 
day.  She  was  also  allowed  to  suck  one  teaspoonful  of  beef -tea  jelly,  iiuimi 
of  the  toast  and  water.  It  was  not  until  the  ninth  •day  that  she  wm 
permitted  to  have  two  table-spoonfuls  of  strong  mutton  broth,  fib 
completely  recovered,  and  was  discharged  from  the  hospitaL  Needy  km 
months  afterwards,  having  been  so  foolish  as  to  indulge  lai^ely  in  €hmam 
and  gooseberries,  she  was  attacked  with  the  same  symptoms  as  before.  Shi 
had  brandy  and  water  given  to  her,  and  died  in  nineteen  hours.  Aa  idsff 
in  the  stcmiach  was  found,  which  had  become  torn  away  from  a  thick  kyar 
of  old  lymph  by  which  it  had  before  been  closed.  In  its  ndghbourhoad 
there  were  old  vascular  adhesions.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  in  thkcan 
perforation  of  the  stomach  occurred  during  the  first  attadc  as  well  as  the 
second,  and  that  she  would  have  died  on  the  form^  occasion  mider  kii 
skilful  treatment. 

In  a  case  of  the  same  kind  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  allow  the  putJsat 
to  have  nutrient  enemata  trcm  the  firsts  so  as  to  assuage  the  thirst;  and  Is 
administer  the  opium  by  the  rectum  or  subcntaneously  as  nHMrpfaia.  Perhsfi 
it  is  right  to  let  the  patient  suck  ice  broken  up  into  small  pieces  (loe^sZb^  as 
the  (Germans  call  them),  but  he  must  take  them  very  slowly,  so  as  hudly  to 
make  more  frequent  efforts  to  swallow  than  he  ordinarily  makes  to  get  rid 
of  the  saliva. 

Unless  these  precautions  be  adopted,  perforation  of  a  gastric  uker,  < 
if  it  should  haj^y  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the  stomachs 
terminates  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  or  at  latest  within  a  day  or  twa  1^ 
therefore,  one  is  called  to  a  case  of  peritonitis  which  has  tireadj  tub,  on  fiv 
some  dajrs,  one  may,  in  the  nltmenee  of  direct  evidence,  commonly  eenehris 
that  it  is  due  to  disease  of  some  other  viscus ;  and  very  small  qoantittti  of 
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mOk,  beef-tea,  and  the  like  may  be  allowed  at  intervals,  as  the  stomach  may 
be  able  to  bear  them. 

Opium  should  be  administered  freely  in  all  cases  of  peritonitis.  This 
practice  was  first  introduced  by  Dr  Oraves,  of  Dublin,  who,  in  1822,  ordered 
it  in  Tery  large  doses,  to  relieve  the  agony  experienced  by  a  woman  in  whom 
inflammation  had  set  in  after  the  operation  for  tapping.  Her  case  seemed 
hopeless  ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment  she  recovered.  Dr  Oraves,  however, 
used  also  to  give  calomel,  which  at  the  present  day  is  generally  believed  to  be 
nnadvisable.  Two  grains  of  opium  should  be  given  at  first,  and  afterwards 
one  grain  every  two  or  three  hours,  the  action  of  the  drug  being  of  course 
carefully  watched.  There  is  great  tolerance  of  this  remedy  in  cases  of  peri* 
tonitis.  A  lad,  who  had  probably  never  swallowed  a  dose  of  opium  before, 
once  took  as  much  as  twelve  grains  daily,  without  being  made  sleepy  or  having 
a  furred  tongue,  and  without  his  pupils  being  in  any  way  affected  by  the  drug. 
When  the  disease  subsides  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  dis^ 
continuing  the  remedy.  In  one  case  the  bowels  began  to  act  regularly  erery 
day,  whOe  the  patient  was  still  taking  a  grain  of  opium  every  two  faoun 
throoghout  the  day  and  night. 

In  many  cases  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  most  painful  part  of 
the  abdomen  with  advantage ;  the  pain  is  often  much  relieved  by  them. 
Warm  fomentations  or  large  poultices  should  be  used  constantly,  and  changed 
as  often  as  they  cooL  When  there  is  much  meteorismns,  great  nelief  is  oftoi 
afforded  by  a  fiannel,  wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  and  sprinkled  with  turpen- 
tine. A  long  tube  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  cautiously  pushed 
.upwards,  has  sometimes  been  known  to  afford  escape  to  a  large  quantity  of 
gas  from  the  colon ;  but  it  much  more  often  fails. 

If  death  should  seem  to  be  impending  from  t5rmpanitio  distension,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  intestine,  virith  a  very  fine  trocar,  through 
the  parietes,  but  this  procedure  is  attended  with  more  risk  than  in  cases 
of  mere  mechanical  obstruction,  because  the  coats  of  the  bowel  when 
inflamed  lose  their  elasticity,  so  that  the  hole  made  by  the  trocar  is  apt  to 
gape  after  its  removal,  and  may  allow  fsecal  matter  to  escape. 

When  the  distended  and  immoveable  abdomen,  the  small  and  rapid  puke, 
and  the  other  symptoms  above  enumerated  show  tJiat  general  and  acute 
peritonitis  is  already  present,  the  ill-success  of  all  treatment^  even  that  by 
full  doses  of  opium,  to  do  more  than  procure  an  easy  death,  has  led  to 
attempts  in  other  directions ;  and  the  experience  of  surgeons  in  performii^ 
ovariotomy  and  other  operations  involving  the  peritoneum  has  encouraged 
the  bold  procedure  of  opening  the  abdomen,  washing  out  the  products  of 
inflammation,  and  putting  in  a  drainage-tube.  This  plan  of  treatment  has 
been  carried  out  in  several  cases,  sometimes  with  temporary  relief,  some- 
times hastening  death,  but  sometimes  undoubtedly  saving  an  otherwise 
forieited  life.*  In  a  case  under  the  writer's  care  in  1889  of  general  peri- 
tonitis dependent  on  typhilitis  in  a  youth  of  twenty,  this  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr  Jacobson  with  relief  to  the  symptoms,  and  but  for  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  patient  might  probably  have  saved  his  Ufe. 

When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  peritonitis  is  septic  and  pum- 


Howird  ICsnh  and  Mr  Treves,  and  bedlbre  the  Clhucal  Sodetr  in  1887,  by  Dr  Knaggi  and 
Br  K.  CiMtke,  of  Haddeniiald. 
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lent,  but  not  due  to  perforation,  it  would  probably  be  always  good  practice 
to  draw  off  the  efiFusion,  wash  out  the  cavity,  and  drain  it 

Prognosis, — It  still  remains  that  something  should  be  said  with  r^ard  to 
the  prognosis  of  acute  peritonitis,  which,  however,  could  not  precede   the 
consideration  of  its  treatment     The  intensely  dangerous  character  of   this 
disease  is  manifest.     Sometimes  death  is  inevitable,  particularly  when   the 
inflammation  is  set  up  by  perforation  of  an  ulcer  in  a  stomach  containing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  food ;  and  when  perforation  occurs  in  enteric  fever 
recovery  is  doubtless  exceedingly  rare,  although  instances  of  it  have  been 
recorded  (voL  i,  p.  147).     But  that  form  of  peritonitis  which  is  set  up  by 
ulceration  of  the  csBcal  appendix  is,  when  properly  treated,  far  less  dangerous 
than  is  supposed,  if  only  its  nature  is  correctly  diagnosed,  and  if  it  is  treated 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  above,  with  no  purgatives  or  enemata 
(p.  222).   Nor  of  late  years  have  any  fatal  cases  occurred  in  Guy's  Hoepital, 
except  such  as  died  very  shortly  after  admission.     Hence  one  may  give  a 
favourable  though  a  giiarded  prognosis  in  cases  of  typhlitis,  even  when 
symptoms  of  diffused  peritonitis  are  present 

Simple  Chronic  PERiroNms. — Its  anatomy. — This  is  very  different 
from  the  acute  affection  in  its  causes,  pathology,  and  results,  and  the  one 
seldom  or  never  ends  in  the  other.     The  whole  surface  of  the  peritoneum 
is  thickened  and  opaque.     Adhesions  often  exist  between  different  parts, 
so  that  the  liver,  spleen,  and  stomach  maybe  united  into  a  single  mass  by 
firm  connective  tissue,  and  may  be  closely  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  parietes.     The  omentum  is  frequently  drawn  up,  and  its  folds 
inextricably  blended  together ;  so  that,  with  the  fat  which  it  contains,  it 
forms  a  solid  mass,  binding  the  colon  to  the  stomach,  and  capable  of  Bimnlat' 
ing  a  tumour  during  life.     The  intestines  may  be  fixed  to  the  front  wall  d 
the  abdomen ;  indeed,  the  entire  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  closed  by  adhe- 
sions in  cases  of  this  kind.     Far  more  commonly,  however,  the  small  intes- 
tines, if  adherent  at  all,  are  so  only  among  themselves,  and  they  are  then 
collected  in  a  more  or  less  rounded  mass  in  front  of  the  spine.     Sometimes 
the  membrane  which  unites  the  several  coils  can  be  stripped  off,  leaving  the 
intestines  still  covered  with  a  serous  coat     This  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  adventitious  membranes,   looking  like   thickenings   of  the   peritoneal 
covering  of  the  viscera,  but  really  laid  over  them,  may  be  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.     Such  a  "  reduplication  "  of  Uie  capsule  of  the  liver 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  affection  known  as  perihepa- 
titis ;  and  perihepatitis,  besides  occurring  as  an  independent  disease,  forms 
part  of  < very  many  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis. 

The  newly  formed  membranes  may  further  form  adhesions  among  them- 
selves, dividing  the  general  cavity  into  a  number  of  sqHirate  chambers^  each 
containing  fluid.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  Gruy's 
Hospital  in  1860.  A  woman,  aged  forty-four,  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering  from  cystic  disease  of  the  ovaries.  The  physician  under 
whose  care  she  came  doubted  this,  and  tdiought  that  there  was  fluid  in  the^ 
peritoneal  cavity.  After  some  weeks  she  died.  At  the  autopsy  it  appeared 
at  first  as  though  the  original  diagnosis;;had  been  correct  Nothing  could  be 
seen  but  a  mass  of  cysts  covering  the  intestines,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver. 
Presently,  however,  it  was  seen  that  these  cysts  had  been  formed,  not  in  the 
ovary,  but  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Several  of  them  lay  between  coils  of  in- 
testine, and  some  contained  a  fluid  of  milky  appearance,  from  the  admixture 
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of  chyle.  Another  very  similar  case  came  not  long  ago  under  thQ  author's 
care.  The  abdomen  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid ;  and  this  would 
have  been  regarded  as  passive  ascites  (caused  by  the  heart  disease  for  which 
the  patient  was  admitted)  had  it  not  been  that  the  physical  signs  were  in  some 
respects  anomalous.  After  death  the  peritoneal  sac  was  found  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  distinct  chambers  by  adhesions ;  one  of  them  was  above  the 
transverse  colon,  another  occupied  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  a  third  filled 
the  right  loin. 

In  the  great  ttiajority  of  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  however,  the  small 
intestines  are  not  compressed  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  nor  even 
adherent  among  themselves.  Their  coils  are  still  capable  of  moving  on  one 
another,  and  their  mesentery  is  fan  shaped.  But  the  mesentery  is  remark- 
ably shortened ;  it  may  measure  not  more  than  about  two  inches  from  the 
spine  to  the  attached  edge  of  the  bowel,  which  is  thus  closely  tethered 
to  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  instead  of  floating  freely.  Moreover,  the  length 
of  the  bowel  itself  is  greatly  diminished.  It  may  not  be  more  than  a  few 
feet  long  from  the  duodenum  to  the  csecum ;  so  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ileum  is  thrown  into  folds,  resembling  the  valvulse  conniventes  of  the 
jejunum.  Its  diameter  is  no  less  contracted,  so  that  it  may  hardly  admit 
the  little  finger.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel  is  generality  thin,  but  that 
of  the  stomach  is  sometimes  much  thickened,  so  that  it  resembles  an  india- 
rubber  bottle  more  than  anything  else  (cf.  p.  202). 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  a  more  or  less  trans- 
parent straw-coloured  fluid  is  effused  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Even  when 
no  liquid  is  foimd  after  death,  it  has  probably  been  present  at  a  former 
stage  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being  pale,  the  liquid  is  darkened 
by  the  presence  of  blood ;  sometimes  it  contains  flakes  of  lymph  or  even  pus ; 
but  the  latter,  when  present,  is  generally  the  product  of  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion, supervening  upon  the  chronic  disease  as  a  result  of  paracentesis.  The 
surface  of  the  peritoneum,  besides  being  thickened,  is  opaque.  But  opacity 
is  not  a  proof  that  chronic  peritonitis  has  existed ;  in  cases  of  dropsy  the 
peritoneum  generally,  perhaps  always,  looks  white  and  opaque,  lliis  has 
been  regarded  as  a  cadaveric  change,  due  to  imbibition  by  the  dead  tissues, 
but  it  may  also  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  fluid  upon  the  serous  membrane 
during  life.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis,  however, 
the  peritoneum  is  not  white,  but  blackened,  or  of  a  slaty  colour,  from 
effused  blood.-  This  appearance  is  often  particularly  marked  over  the 
intestines.  When  there  are  no  adhesions,  such  a  condition  of  the  peritoneum 
IB  exactly  like  that  of  passive  effusion  (ascites)  during  life,  and  is  only  dis- 
tinguished after  death  by  the  thickening  of  the  membrane. 

Age, — Simple  chronic  peritonitis  is  very  far  from  being  a  rare  disease. 
In  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  on  an  average  one  case  of  this  kind  to  two  of 
ascites  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  most  common  of  the  local  causes 
of  ascites.  Of  thirty-four  cases,  eighteen  occured  in  males,  sixteen  in 
females.  There  was  in  these  cases  a  very  wide  range  in  the  age  of  the 
patients.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  there  were  almost  as  many  cases  as 
between  thirty  and  forty,  or  between  forty  and  fifty ;  several  patients  were 
more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  one  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy.  It 
appears  to  be  about  equally  frequentjin  both  sexes. 

Origin, — Sometimes  we  can  trace  chronic  peritonitis  to  what  may  be 
called  a  subacute  attack.  The  peritoneum  fiUs  with  serum,  with  littje  or  no 
pain  or  febrile  symptoms.     In  these  cases  it  may  be  removed  by  diuretics  or 
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by  tapping,  and  not  r^urn  againi  although  more  often  it  goes  on  to  ike 
ordinary  chronic  ascites  with  thickened  peritoneum.  In  other  caeeB  tk 
process  is  insidious  from  the  first. 

In  a  remarkable  case  we  had  several  years  ago  in  Guy's  Hoapital,  tk 
writer  saw  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  a  healthy  country  hul  of  fifteen,  aid 
its  slow  increase,  until  at  last  it  proved  fatal,  after  nearly  two  yarn 
Here  there  was  a  similar  chronic  effusion  into  both  pleurse  and  into  the  pm- 
cardium,  with  enormous  thickening  of  all  the  serous  membranes,  inchidiii| 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  with  which  an  open  inguinal  canal  commnnifitod 
There  was  no  trace  of  tubercle  found  post  morteniy  and  the  viscera,  inchd^ 
the  kidneys,  were  perfectly  healthy.  It  was  an  example  of  a  oonoomitatt 
affection  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium,  comparable  to  those  d 
tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes  which  will  presently  be  described. 

Chronic  peritonitis  is  very  seldom  distinctly  traceable  to  any  one  d 
the  subjacent  viscera ;  at  least  only  diree  such  cases  are  recorded  in  our  ^ 
mortem  books  :  in  one  it  was  believed,  to  have  started  from  the  csecnm ;  aaiia 
two  from  old  pelvic  cellulitis,  which  itself  in  one  of  them  arose  frem  raoita 
coxae.  Most  frequently,  perhaps,  perihepatitis  is  its  origin.  like  tbt 
affection,  it  commonly  occurs  in  patients  who  have  Bright's  diBeaae,  whick 
therefore  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  its  principal  cause.  Many  pataeeli 
aQected  with  chronic  peritonitis  have  been  intemp^itte,  some  have  sufeed 
from  plumbism,  some  have  had  gout,  and  others  suffer  from  disease  (tf  tk 
heart. 

The  principal  symptom  of  chronic  peritonitis  is  the  presence  ol  fluid  ii 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This  can  most  conveniently  be  discussed  fnrthv  oa, 
together  with  its  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment^  under  the  bead  ol 
:aiSoites  (tn/ro,  p.  323). 

Tuberculous  PsRrroNms. — In  this  disease  the  peritoneum  is  ooveni 
with  minute  grains,  which,  however,  are  seldom  uniformly  distriboted  vm 
its  surface,  but  are  much  more  numerous  in  some  parts  than  others,  espe- 
oially  on  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  and  in  the  flanks.  Theaeroii 
surface  of  the  intestines  is  sometimes  comparatively  free.  The  omeataB 
often  contains  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  cheesy  material,  or  of  reoent  tabercki 
f^id  it  is  drawn  up  into  a  flattened  mass,  which  may  be  as  much  as  two  m 
three  inches  thick,  lying  below  the  stomach  and  over  the  colon.  The  aUb- 
miniU  cavjity  is  often  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  <^  taiiad 
serum  or  pus ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  closed  by  adhesions,  or  there  an 
merely  a,  few  scattered  collections  of  liquid  here  and  there  between  tha 
viscera. 

Sometimes  the  intestines  are  firmly  matted  together,  and  tobereiiloai 
ulcers  perforate  so  as  to  form  communications  at  several  points.  In  one  case 
of  peritonitis  in  a  child  under  the  writer's  care  in  1890  an  abscess  a{^peared, 
wMch  was  opened  and  f<Nrmed  an  intestino-cutaneous  fistula. 

Tubericulous  affections  of  other  parts  are  commonly  associated  wJA 
tuberculous  peritonitu»«  Thus,  in  women,  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  afaaiHt 
always  affected;  they  are  much  enlarged,  lined  with  a  thick  caseous  layer, 
ind.very  often  contain  pus.  Sometimes  the  same  condition  is  present  ako 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Br  Moxon  believed  that  the  disease  qvesdi 
into  the  open  moudis  of  the  tubes  from  the  serous  surface ;  he  has  obstrred 
that  the  tuberculous  change  is  often  limited  to  the  ends  furthest  frontk 
uterus*    In  men  the  epididymis  or  testis  (on  one  side  or  both)  is  t 
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the  seat  of  tuberculous  mischief.     When  this  can  be  made  out  during  life 
it  has  afforded  great  help  in  the  diagnosis. 

Other  aerouA  membranes  often  become  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the 
peritoneum.  Thus  one  or  both  of  the  pleural  cavities  may  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  or  they  may  be  covered  with  tubercles  and 
closed  by  adhesions;  and  in  at  least  two  cases  tuberculous  pericarditis 
existed,  attended  with  the  effusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus  (cf .  voL  i, 
p.  948).  The  intestines  often  show  tuberculous  ulcers.  In  seven  cases 
out  of  nine  the  lungs  contained  tubercles,  but  it  very  seldom  happens  that 
pulmofiary  disease  is  present  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  ci^ble  of  recognition 
during  life. 

Symptoms. — ^Tuberculous  peritonitis  is  sometimes  acute,  but  never  so  rapid 
or  severe  as  that  which  follows  perforation  or  septic  poisoning;  and  it  is  some- 
times chronic,  but  seldom  so  free  from  symptoms  and  insidious  in  its  course 
as  the  ascitic  peritonitis  just  described.  Subacute  is  the  adjective  which  best 
qualifies  its  symptoms  and  its  progress.  The  first  symptoms  are  often  very 
vague  and  obscure.  The  patient  becomes  out  of  health  and  loses  flesh. 
He  complains  of  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  abdomen.  He  may  have 
diarrhosay  particuhtrly  if  the  intestines  are  ulcerated.  The  abdomen  may 
be  tender  and  harder  than  natural,  and  it  may  feel  hot.  Very  often  it  is 
rather  retracted  than  enlarged,  but  sometimes  it  is  tumid,  and  diere  may 
even  be  marked  fluctuation,  andother  indications  of  the  presence  of  fluid 
in  considerable  quantity.  Clinically,  ascites  is  more  often  detected  than 
might  be  supposed  from  experience  in  the  deadhouse,  for  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease  the  peritoneum  frequently  contains  fluid,  which  is  absorbed 
in  its  further  progress. 

A  well-marked  case  in  a  child  is  recc^ised  at  once.  The  swollen 
abdomen,  more  or  less  resonant  but  with  patches  of  dulness,  and  sometimes 
with  lumps  to  be  felt,  the  diminutive  thorax  covered  only  with  skin,  the 
wasted  limbs,  pinched  features,  and  fretful  cry,  make  up  a  characteristic 
picture. 

Age  and  sex, — ^Tubercle  (d  the  peritoneum  is  one  of  the  common  diseaseis 
of  childhood ;  and  when  associated,  as  it  often  is,  with  tubercular  ulceration 
of  the  bowels  and  secondary  tubercle  of  the  mesenteric  lymph-glands  it 
assumes  the  familiar  clinical  aspect  of  tabes  mesenierica.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  only  a  disease  of 
early  life.  In  twenty-eight  successive  fatal  cases  at  Oujr's  Hospital,  two 
patients  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  six  between  ten  and  twenty,  eight 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  five  between  thirty  and  forty,  three  between 
forty  and  fifty,  and  four  over  fifty.  The  disease  is  more  than  twice  as 
common  in  men  as  in  women.  Of  the  twenty-eight  cases  only  eight  were 
in  females ;  and  in  all  of  those  above  the  age  of  puberty,  with  one  exception, 
there  was  coexistent  disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  the  account  just  given  ol  the  symptoms  of  tubercular 
peritonitis  there  is  little  to  distinguidi  it  from  other  forms  ci  chronic  and 
Bobaeute  abdominal  disease.  Great  assistance,  therefore,  is  often  afforded  by 
the  induration  of  the  omentum,  which  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded  tumour  run- 
ning more  or  less  obliquely  across  the  abdomen  above  the  umbilicus  (p.  316). 
It  has  been  mistaken  for  the  edge  of  the  liver,  depressed  and  rounded  by 
thickening  of  its  capsule ;  but  a  resonant  percussiournote  can  be  elicited  abowe 
the  mass,  where,  if  it  were  an  hepatic  tumour,  ihete  must  have  been  absolute 
dulness.    Another  sign  of  tubercular  peritonitis  is  the  existence  of  inflam- 
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mation  and  thickenings  and  even  of  erysipelatous  redness,  round  the  OBBr- 
bilious.     This  may  sometiknes  result  from   adhesion  of  the  small  intear 
tiile  to  the  abdominal  wall  at  this  spot,  for  in  two  cases  a  fiecal  fistulas 
resulted.     More  commonly,  perhaps,  it  is  caused  by  an  eztenmon  of  thie 
inflammation  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  surface  along  the  track  o^ 
the  obliterated  umbilical  vessels,  just  as  we  shall  see  that  cancerous  dinea»o 
is  often  propagated.     In  some  of  those  rare  cases  of  strumous  peritonitis  imk 
which  the  abdomen  becomes  distended  with  pus  the  umbilicus  gives  wajr, 
and  allows  the  fluid  to  escape.  -  ' 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis  may  be  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery  of  coincident  effusion  into  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  or  into  the 
pericardium. 

Lastly,  whei^ever  we  suspect  tubercular  peritonitis  in  a  female  patient^ 
we  must  not  forget  how  constantly  this  disease  is  associated  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  pelvic  organs.  One  patient  had  amenorrhcea  -for  eighteen 
months,  another  had  menorrhagia,  a  third  ha^  a  miscarriage  a  month 
before  her  abdomen  began  to  enlarge,  a  fourth  had  one  period  which  lasted 
a  fortnight,  and  in  which  the  flow  was  excessive ;  she  then  missed  her  next 
period,  and  from  that  date  her  abdomen  began  to  swell  and  her  fatal  Ulness 
commenced. 

Prognosis. — ^The  clinical  recognition  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  the  more 
important  because  the  disease  has  by  no  means  so  decided  a  tendency  to  ter* 
minate  fatally  as  might  be  supposed.  We  have  had  several  instances  in 
which  there  was  reason  to  beUeve  that  recovery  from  it  took  jflace,  and 
in  one  case  the  diagnosis  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct  by  a  pasU 
mortem  examination.  The  patient  (i^ho  had  left  the  hospital  apparently  well) 
came  in  again  some  months  afterwaitls,  and  died-with  tubercles  in  almost  all 
parts  of  his  body ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  peritoneum  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  same  disease  before.  A  remarkable  instance  of  recovery  from  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  is  recorded  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells.  The  patient,  a  female 
aged  twenty-two,  was  believed  to  have  an  ovarian  tumour,  and  had  twice 
been  tapped.  It  was  decided  that  ovariotomy  should  be  performed.  Bot^ 
on  the  abdomen  being  opened,  the  peritoneum  was  found  studded  with 
myriads  of  tubercles.  Some  coils  of  small  intestine  were  floating,  t^ut  the 
great  mass  was-  bound  down  with  the  colon  and  omentum,  all  nodulated 
with  tubercles,  towards  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  fluid 
was  pumped  out  and  the  wound  closed.  The  patient  went  through  a  sharp 
attack  of  peritonitis,  but  recovered,  and  she  afterwards  married }  six  yean 
later  she  was  stout,  hearty,  and  well. 

Treatment — It  appears  probable  that  in  children  tubercular  peritonitifi 
is  capable,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  being  cured  by  the  local  applicatioD 
of  linimentum  hydrargyri.  This  practice  has  long  been  carried  out  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  liniment  being  spread  freely  over  the  surface  of  a 
flannel  belt,  which  is  stiti^hed  tightly  round  the  abdomen.  We  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  removed  within  a  few 
days  under  such  treatment,  and  the  patient  has  also  improved  in  health 
and, gained  strength.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  direct  proof  d 
the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  affection,  but  the  cases  in  question  were 
such  as  are  commonly  regarded  as  instances  of  "  strumous  peritonitis^"  and 
many  of  them  were  running  a  chronic  course.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  in  children  all  tuberculous  affections  tend  towards  a  fatal  terminatioQ 
less  uniformly  than  in  adults.     It  is  no  doubt  advisable  to  give  cod-liver  oil, 
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syrupus  ferri  iodidi,  and  the  like ;  but  in  several  cases  these  have  failed,  and 
tbe  mercurial  appb'cation  has  proved  successful. 

Opium  is  often  called  for  by  pain,  and  is  useful  in  checking  peristalsis. 
Many  physicians  still  believe  that  in  these  cases  it  is  best  given  with  grey 
powder  or  minute  doses  of  calomel. 

Encouraged  by  cases  like  that  of  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  many  surgeons 
have  of  late  years  opened  the  abdomen,  drawn  off  the  efiFused  serum,  washed 
out  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  put  in  a  glass  tube  or  flexible  drainage-pipe. 
The  result  has  been  favourable  beyond  reasonable  expectation.^ 

Malignant  Peritonitis. — This — the  third  chronic  disease  to  which 
the  peritoneum  is  liable — is  of  considerable  importance  in  several  respects. 

Anatomy. — It  consists  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  roundish 
or  flattened  nodules  or  small  tumours,  with  which  the  peritoneal  surface  is 
studded  over,  and  which  are  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  aggregated 
together.  Often  each  little  tumour  is  distinctly  umbilicated,  and  it  may 
send  out  processes  which  show  a  strong  tendency  to  pucker  and  drag  the 
neighbouring  p^ts  of  the  serous  membrane  towards  it  as  a  centre.  In 
this  way,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  calibre  of  one  or  more  of  the 
hollow  viscera  may  be  very  considerably  diminished.  It  is  probably  by 
means  of  a  somewhat  similar  process  of  contraction  that  the  omentum 
becomes  drawn  up  and  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  which  lies  transversely 
across  the  abdomen,  below  the  stomach,  just  as  was  described  above  in  the 
case  of  simple  and  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  This  induration  of  the  omen- 
tum is  present  in  most  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum.  In 
other  respects  the  distribution  of  the  nodules  may  vary  widely.  Sometimes 
the  mesentery  is  covered  with  them ;  in  other  cases  it  is  comparatively  free. 
Often,  as  Dr  Moxon  pointed  out,  the  growth  is  far  more  abundant  on  the 
peritoneum  lining  the  flanks  and  the  diaphragm  than  elsewhere. 

Origin  and  course, — Malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  often  spoken 
of  as  though  it  were  a  primary  aflection.  But,  as  a  rule,  some  one 
or  other  of  the  subjacent  viscera  is  the  seat  of  a  similar  growth ;  and  to 
this  in  all  probability  the  peritoneal  aflection  is  secondary.  The  organs 
most  frequently  concerned  are,  as  Virchow  stated,  the  stomach  and 
ovaries. 

Out  of  forty-five  consecutive  cases  of  extensive  malignant  disease  of 
the  peritoneum  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  only  six  were  all  the 
viscera  free  from  the  same  disease.  In  nineteen  the  ovaries  were  aflected, 
and  were  often  converted  into  large  tumours  by  the  growth.  In  seventeen 
the  stomach  was  diseased  in  the  same  way ;  seven  times  without,  and  ten 
times  with  malignant  disease  of  the  ovaries.  In  three  cases  the  peritoneal 
affection  appeared  to  have  started  from  the  uterus,  in  two  from  the  rectum, 
in  three  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pancreas.  In  two  there  was  a  hard 
mass  in  front  of  the  rectum  ;  and  in  several  cases  (including  some  of  those 
in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  have  begun  in  the  ovaries)  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages  were  matted  together  and  fixed  to  the  adjacent  parts  by  a 
large  diffused  growth  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 

In  one  instance,  which  occurred  in  1861,  the  affection  of  the  peritoneum 
seemed  to  have  started  from  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  ascending  colon, 

*  Among  many  other  cases  recorded  at  home  and  abroad,  three  published  bj  Mr. 
Keetley  in  &e  'Lancet'  (Nov.  15th,  1890)  may  be  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  the  jndicioai 
remarKs  at  the  close  of  the  paper. 
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The  omentum  formed  a  solid  mass  an  inch  thick,  which  was  spread  over 
the  intestines,  and  reached  down  to  the  pubes. 

The  way  in  which  malignant  disease  spreads  from  the  stomach  or 
ovaries  over  the  whole  peritoneal  siuiace  is  a  matter  of  much  intoneat. 
When  the  growth  reaches  the  serous  surface  of  an  organ,  it  is  well  known 
to  be  capable  of  infecting  the  surface  opposed  to  it,  without  the  formation 
of  adhesions  between  them.  The  author  once  saw  an  excellent  instance  of 
this.  The  body  of  the  uterus  was  affected  with  cancer,  which  reached  its 
outer  siuiace.  The  omentum  was  long  and  hung  down  into  the  pelvis,  so  as 
to  touch  the  uterus,  and  in  its  extreme  lower  end  there  was  a  hard  mass, 
resembling  the  uterine  cancer  exactly  in  its  character.  There  was  no 
malignant  growth  in  any  other  part  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  probable  that 
such  local  infection  of  the  omentum  is  really  not  uncommon,  and  forms  the 
starting-point  of  the  remarkable  change  in  this  structure  already  mentioned. 
The  infection  of  the  general  surface  of  the  serous  membrane  probably  arises 
in  the  course  of  the  movements  of  the  contained  organs.  It  is  even 
possible,  to  use  the  words  of  Rindfleisch,  that  "  the  mutual  friction  of 
the  viscera  may  detach  fragments  of  the  nodules,  and  carry  them  hither  and 
thither  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  membrane,  until  they  find  their  way 
into  some  fold  or  recess,  when  they  give  rise  to  the  development  of  fresh 
nodules.^^ 

Histology, — The  microscopical  characters  and  real  structure  of  the 
malignant  nodules  doubtless  vary  in  different  cases.  Virchow  is  disposed  to 
include  a  considerable  number  among  the  sarcomata,  but  most  other  writers 
speak  of  them  as  "  cancerous  "  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  However, 
they  generally  yield  but  little  juice  from  their  cut  surfaces,  and  their 
structure  is  to  a  large  extent  fibrous.  Accoixling  to  Wilks  and  Moxon  the 
nodules  "often  consist  of  fibres  with  a  few  spindle-cells,"  without  any 
alveolar  structure  or  epithelial  elements. 

Sex  and  age, — Unlike  tubercular  peritonitis,  cancer  of  the  peritoneum 
appears  to  occur  much  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  Out  of  the 
forty-five  fatal  cases  referred  to  above,  only  eleven  occurred  in  males. 

Under  the  age  of  thirty  this  disease  is  exceedingly  rare.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  it  is  not  very  uncommon  in  women,  but  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  men.  In  each  sex  the  most  numerous  cases  occur  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty;  it  is  also  common  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  found  in  a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two. 

Diagnosis. — Clinically,  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum  presents  itself 
in  different  cases  with  very  different  symptoms. 

The  growth  may,  by  the  contraction  and  puckering  which  it  causes,  so 
narrow  the  intestine  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  its  contents,  and  to 
give  rise  to  well-marked  ileus  (cf.  p.  255). 

Most  frequently  the  only  marked  symptom  of  the  disease  is  ascites. 
The  serum  is  usuaUy  stained  more  or  less  deeply  with  blood.  AnoUier 
character,  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  is  the  occa- 
sional presence  of  a  hard  mass  in  the  skin  and  other  tissues  roimd  the 
umbilicus.  Probably  the  growth  travels  along  the  connective  tissue  in  the 
path  of  the  obliterated  urachus  or  umbilical  arteries  or  vein. 

In  other  instances  the  principal  symptom  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
peritoneum  is  an  increase  in  size  of  the  abdomen,  without  any  fluid 
being  present.     In   these  cases  the  growth  is  a  ti*ue  carcinoma,  which  has 
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undergone  colloid  degeneration.*  All  the  organs  may  be  enveloped  in 
thick  layers  of  this  substance,  in  the  form  of  round  gelatinous  masses, 
many  of  which  are  attached  only  by  the  most  delicate  threads,  or  seem  to 
be  free. 

Ascites,  t — ^Apart  from  chronic  inflammatory  effusion  (whether  with  or 
without  tubercle  or  cancer)  the  peritoneum  is  also  liable  to  passive  dropsical 
effusion,  which  is  known  as  ascites.  This  is  sometimes  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  physician ;  more  often  the  patient  finds  it  out  for  himself,  by  the  fulness 
and  sense  of  weight  in  the  belly  to  which  it  gives  rise.  An  examination  of 
the  abdomen,  however,  is  always  required  to  determine  the  presence  of  fluid 
wiUi  certainty.  For  the  patient  may  experience  exactly  the  same  sensations 
from  the  accumulation  of  flatus  in  the  bowels,  and  of  fat  in  the  subserous 
tissue,  so  that  those  who  seek  advice  for  abdominal  dropsy  often  have 
none. 

Physical  sigr^s. — Palpation  and  percussion  are  both  useful  in  revealing  the 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Palpation  may  be  employed  in  two  distinct  ways.  If  any  solid  organ  or 
tumour  lies  at  a  little  distance  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  sepa> 
rated  from  it  by  fluid,  one  can  often,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  fingers, 
depress  the  abdon^iinal  wall,  and  push  aside  the  fluid,  so  as  to  feel  the  solid 
mass  beneath  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  if  no  fluid  were  present. 
Thus  one  may  not  only  detect  an  enlarged  liver,  but  tdso  at  the  same  time 
determine  the  presence  of  ascites.  This  procedure  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  '*  dipping  for  the  liver :''  it  requires  a  little  dexterity,  and  should  be  care- 
fully practised  by  the  student. 

The  other  method  of  discovering  by  palpation  whether  there  is  fluid  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  by  observing  w\iether  fluctuation  can  be  felt. 

This  term,  as  every  student  knows,  is  commonly  employed  by  the  sur- 
geon to  designate  the  peculiar  elastic  sensation  which  results  from  manipu- 
lation of  an  abscess  or  other  cavity  containing  fluid.  But  the  way  in  which 
'* surgical  fluctuation"  is  detected  is  not  that  which  proves  the  presence  of 
ascites.  To  understand  the  latter,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  fluid  lies  are  everywhere  more  or  less 
yielding.  Hence,  when  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
at  one  spot,  the  fluid  can  transmit  it  freely  in  the  form  of  a  wave.  If, 
for  example,  the  left  hand  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  patient's  abdomen, 
and  a  tap  be  then  given  to  the  other  side  with  the  right  hand,  the  left 
hand  receives  a  distinct  shock.  When  the  parietes  are  thin,  and  other 
conditions  favourable,  the  slightest  touch  may  cause  a  thrill  that  can  be  felt 
aU  over  the  belly.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  physical  sign  which  the  tyro 
recognises  so  easily  as  this.  If,  however,  the  parietes  are  massive,  and  very 
bard,  or  loaded  with  fat,  the  detection  of  fluctuation  may  be  difficult.  The 
two  hands  must  then  be  placed  near  one  another ;  and  a  smart  blow  must 

*  Many  yean  ago,  wlien  I  was  a  senior  student  at  the  hospital,  a  medical  man  in  the 
eoantry  aiced  me,  Swing  tiie  vacation,  to  look  at  a  case  in  wluch  he  was  about  to  tap  for 
aaciteB.  I  found  that  alSiough  there  was  very  great  enlargement  and  dnlness  on  percussion 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  yet  no  fluctuation  could  anywhere  be  discovered.  I  remembered 
hearing  Dr  Wilks  describe  colloid  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  case  was  of  this  kind,  and  that  paracentesis  would  lead  to  no  result.  During  a  sub* 
weqaent  vacation  I  made  the  autopsy,  and  found  that  I  had  been  right.— 0.  H.  F. 

t  Ascites  (AaKiTfic  sc.  voeoe,  or  rather  perhaps  i;5pai^)  from  &(rK6i,  a  wine-sack,  was 
recognised  by  the  Greek  physicians,  and  distinguished  from  tympanites  (from  HyLiravov,  a 
dnun),  sometimeB  called  the  false  or  windy  dropsy. 
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be  given  with  one  hand,  while  attention  is  closely  directed  to  the  reoeptka 
of  the  impulse  with  the  other.  Sometimes  the  fat  in  the  abdomiiial  waBi 
gives  a  sensation  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  fluctuation.  To  avoid 
the  possibility  of  error  from  this  source,  one  may  get  an  assistant  to  boU  a 
thick  piece  of  cardboard,  with  its  edge  pressed  upon  the  median  Une  d 
the  abdomen  while  percussion  is  made. 

In  some  cases  we  may  fail  to  obtain  fluctuation,  although  a  laigt 
quantity  of  fluid  is  present ;  probably  the  walls  of  the  space  containing  i 
are  too  unyielding  on  every  side  for  a  wave  to  be  transmitted. 

It  is  remarkable  what  small  quantities  of  fluid  can  often  be  detected  ia 
the  way  just  described.  One  might  have  expected  that  unless  it  inn 
present  in  large  amount  it  would  all  have  gravitated  into  the  loins  or  iato 
the  pelvis  (according  to  the  position  of  the  patient),  where  it  would  hsfe 
been  out  of  reach.  On  the  contrary,  distinct  fluctuation  can  frequently  be 
felt  over  parts  of  the  abdomen  when  the  intestines  can  be  proved  to  fie 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  parietes. 

Percussion  is  also  of  service  in  detecting  the  presence  of  ascites,  and 
still  more  in  distinguishing  this  from  some  other  conditions  which  reeeniUs 
it  in  causing  abdominal  enlargement.  Whenever  the  amount  of  fluid  is  al 
all  considerable,  that  part  of  the  abdomen  which  contains  it  gives  a  dull  note 
on  percussion.  But  a  small  quantity,  lying  among  the  intestines  in  the  vaj 
just  described,  may  fail  to  affect  the  natural  tympanitic  note,  and  tl^ 
although  it  gives  rise  to  distinct  fluctuation. 

Dioffnosis, — ^For  the  determination  of  ascites,  however,  something  more  is 
required  than  the  mere  discovery  of  dulness  on  percussion,  or  even  of  flnctaa- 
tion.  The  former  might  be  caused  by  a  solid  tumour,  and  the  latter  m^ 
depend  upon  a  collection  of  fluid  within  one  of  the  hollow  viscera,  or  in  an 
adventitious  cyst.  Cystic  disease  of  the  ovary  is  by  far  the  most  imports^ 
of  all  the  affections  that  may  be  confounded  with  ascites.  But  there  are 
several  other  conditions  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  mistaken  for  it 
It  is  recorded  that  John  Hunter  once  tapped  the  bladder  in  the  belief  thai 
the  patient  had  abdominal  dropsy ;  and  Murchison  relates  a  case  in  wlddi 
480  ounces  of  urine  were  drawn  off  by  a  trocar  introduced  midway  betweea 
the  umbilicus  and  sternum,  it  having  been  thought  that  there  was  a  hydalad 
tumour.  A  large  and  elastic  tumour  may  yield  physical  signs  more  or  Urn 
like  those  of  ascites ;  so  may  a  renal  cyst,  and,  still  more  con&monly,  a 
pregnant  uterus. 

.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  one  can  readily  distinguish  an  acoa- 
mulation  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  all  these  conditions  by 
noticing  which  parts  of  the  abdomen  are  dull  and  which  are  resonant 
on  percussion,  particularly  if  one  makes  the  patient  assume  diffeie&t 
positions  in  turn.  In  ascites  the  fluid,  being  specifically  heavier  that  the 
intestines,  tends,  in  the  main,  to  sink  towards  the  more  dependent  part  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity ;  while  they  may  be  said  (as  Aret»us  put  it — see  head 
of  chapter)  to  float  in  it.  Hence,  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  bade,  the 
bowels  fill  the  umbilical  region,  and  the  percussion-note  there  is  tympanilk^ 
whereas  in  the  flanks  it  is  dull.  But  if  the  patient  is  made  to  turn  upon 
one  side,  the  position  of  the  intestines  at  once  becomes  altered ;  whichever 
side  is  uppermost  is  now  resonant,  while  the  dulness  on  the  other  dde 
undergoes  a  corresponding  increase.  When  the  patient  stands  Ufui^t  the 
fluid  gravitates  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which,  up  to  a 
certain  level,  becomes  uniformly  dull.     Again,  when  in  ascites  the  border  of 
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the  dull  region  is  percussed  firmly,  the  left-hand  finger  being  pressed  back- 
'wurds  as  much  as  possible,  one  can  often  detect  a  resonant  note  from  the 
presence  of  intestine  beneath. 

All  these  characters  are  wanting  when  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  due 
to  eysHc  disease  of  the  ovary ^  or  to  pregnancy,  or  to  distension  of  the  bladder, 
Moreoyer,  all  of  these  rise  from  the  pelvis  into  the  front  of  the  abdomen, 
pushing  the  intestines  backwards.  Consequently,  when  the  -patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  yields  a  dull  note  on  percussion. 

Thus,  then,  most  cases  of  ascites  present  positive  characters,  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  renders  it  impossible  for  a  mistake  to  be  made.**^ 

Another  sign  of  some  value  is  prominence  of  the  umbilicus,  or  occasionally 
the  presence  of  a  protrusion  there  containing  fluid.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  deep  depression  of  the  navel  in  cases  of  mere  obesity.  Moreover, 
in  the  latter  case  two  transverse  lines  can  generally  be  traced — above  the 
pubes  and  above  the  umbilicus. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  really 
due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  yet  that  the  signs 
which  are  distinctive  of  ascites  are  wanting,  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  being  dull,  in  whatever  position  the  patient  may  lie.  This  may 
arise  in  two  ways.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  very  large  the  intestines 
may  stretch  the  mesentery  to  its  full  extent^  and  yet^  perhaps,  be  unable  to 
reach  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  But  this  very  rarely  occurs  if  the  parts 
concerned  are  in  a  normal  condition.  In  almost  all  cases,  when  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen  is  dull  in  ascites,  the  reason  is  that  the  mesentery  has 
been  shortened  by  chronic  inflammation,  so  that  it  tethers  the  bowels  closely, 
and  prevents  their  floating. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  results  of  percussion  may  be  said  to  be 
negative  so  far  as  concerns  the  diagnosis  between  ascites  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ovarian  disease,  pregnancy,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand.  We  have  then  to 
consider  what  are  the  positive  signs  of  these  several  conditions. 

Now  pregnancy  is  distinguished  by  many  indications :  the  shape  of  the 
tumour,  and  its  gradual  increase  from  below,  the  state  of  the  breasts,  the 
absence  of  menstruation,  and  the  condition  of  the  cervix,  independent  of 
oar  being  able  to  feel  the  movements  of  a  living  foetus,  or  to  hear  the 
beatings  of  its  hearty  or  the  rush  of  blood  in  the  placenta. 

The  positive  signs  of  an  ovaHa/n  cyst  are  likewise  in  many  cases 
conclusive.  The  patient  may  be  able  to  say  that  the  swelling  distinctly 
began  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen.  Again,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
swelling  will  often  lead  to  the  detection  of  a  solid  nodule,  if  it  be 
due  to  an  ovarian  tumour ;  or  the  outline  of  the  cyst  may  be  felt  at 
some  part  of  its  circumference;  or,  at  least  when  the  patient  draws 
a  deep  breath,  a  transverse  line  (corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
tumour)  may  be  seen  to  descend.  On  this  last  sign  Sir  Spencer  Wells  lays 
etspecial  stress,  and  also  on  the  facts  that  whereas  in  ascites  the  greatest 
circumference  of  the  abdomen  is  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  in  ovarian 
disease  it  is  often  some  inches  below  this ;  and  again,  that  in  ascites  the 
umbilicus  usually  retains  its  natural  position,  being  about  one  inch  nearer 
*  I  do  not  make  an  exception  for  the  case  of  an  ovarian  cyst  containing  air  as  weU  as 
fluid,  because  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  physical  signs  would  then  be  really  like  those 
of  ascites.  Alteration  in  the  position  of  the  patient  might  be  attended  with  changes  in  the 
percnssion-note ;  but  these  would  generally  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  the 
instances  of  this  kind  that  I  have  seen,  a  very  marked  splashing  sound  has  been  caused  by 
manipulation  of  the  abdomen;  and  the  outline  of  the  cyst  has  also  been  very  evident. — C.  H.  F. 
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to  the  pubes  thftn  to  the  ensif orm  cartilage,  while  in  ovarian  diBeaae  ila 
distance  from  the  pubes  is  increased. 

Sometimes^  however,  all  the  positive  signs  of  ovarian  disease  are  wantuig 
on  the  one  hand,  just  as  are  those  of  ascites  on  the  other.  It  may  than 
be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  In  such  cases,  when  paracentesis  k 
performed,  the  character  of  the  fluid  which  is  drawn  off  c^ten  clears  op 
the  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  That  which  comes  frona  the  ova- 
rian cyst  is  frequently  viscid  and  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour,  quite  un- 
like the  secretion  of  a  serous  membrane.  Its  viscidity  is  said  to  depeiid  upon 
its  containing  a  modification  of  albumen  (paralbumin  of  Scherer)  which  does 
not  coagulate  when  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Paralbmnin 
is  said  never  to  be  present  in  ascitic  fluid ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
often  deposits  fibrin,  which  is  absent  from  the  contents  of  an  OTanan 
tumour.  Thus  it  is  said  that  a  liquid  containing  both  paralbumin  and  fibrin 
must  necessarily  have  been  originally  secreted  by  an  ovarian  cyst^  wbieh 
afterwards  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Ovarian  fluid,  however,  is  not 
always  viscid,  nor  of  a  dark  colour ;  it  may  be  pale  yellow,  and  in  foct  on- 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  the  fluid  of  ascites. 

The  fluid  drawn  from  the  single  cysts  which  form  in  the  pafvvarium*  from 
the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  characteristic,— clear,  transparent^  and 
consisting  of  nothing  but  water  and  salts,  unaltered  by  heat.  The  only  liqnid 
like  it  is  the  contents  of  a  hydatid  cyst,  but  that  contains  booklets. 

In  cases  of  ascites  we  have  next  to  determine  whether  it  is  pasgwe^  and 
due  to  portal  obstruction  or  to  general  dropsy,  or  whether  it  is  acHve^  tike  re- 
sult of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  varioiis 
forms  of  chronic  peritonitis  with  effusion  are  comparatively  rare ;  but  at 
Guy's  Hospital  they  are  very  frequent^  and  include  at  least  one  third  of  all 
the  cases  of  ascites  which  occur  independently  of  heart  disease  or  Brif^t's 
disease  and  unattended  with  jaundice. 

So  long  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  is  not  very  laige^ 
one  can  generally  without  much  difficulty  distinguish  ascites  caused  by 
obstruction  of  the  portal  veins  from  efiusion  due  to  chronic  disease  ol  the 
peritoneum.  In  cases  which  come  under  the  first  head,  the  area  of  dolnesi 
m  the  right  hypochondrium  is  diminished,  the  intestines  float  freely  towards 
the  anterior  wsdl  of  the  abdomen,  there  is  often  a  history  of  intemperaoea^ 
with  the  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  that  result  from  it^  the 
face  is  often  blotchy,  and  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  depositing  lithates 
stained  with  purpurine.  In  cases  belonging  to  the  second  head,  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  is  very  generally  duU  from  retraction  of  the  bowels,  then 
may  be  no  history  of  intemperance,  the  patient  may  have  a  clear  complexiop> 
and  (in  the  case  of  malignant  or  strumous  disease  of  the  peritoneum)  die 
omentum  may  be  felt  hardened  and  nodulated ;  or,  again,  there  may  be  a 
cancerous  tumour  of  the  ovary,  or  evidence  of  cancw  of  die  stomach,  or  a 
cancerous  nodule  at  the  umbilicus. 

But  whenever  the  abdomen  is  greatly  distended  with  fluid — so  that  it  ii 
universally  dull  in  fronts  and  yet  one  cannot  tell  whether  the  mesentery 
tethering  the  intestines  backwards  is  contracted  or  not — the  cause  of  the 
effusion  is  beyond  recognition  by  means  of  physical  examination ;  and  it 
18  in  these  very  cases,  when  they  occur  in  females,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  absence  of  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary. 
We  have  then  to  judge  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient^  ami 

*  Known  as  the  organ  of  RosenmfUler,  and  answering  to  the  epididjmia  in  the  mak* 
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a  knowledge  of  her  habits;  but  these  afford  very  uncertain  grounds  for 
diagnosis. 

When  paracentesis  has  been  performed,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  may 
throw  some  further  light  upon  the  question,  a.  The  characters  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  cystic  tumours  of  the  ovary  have  abeady  been  described. 
J>.  In  cases  of  cancerous  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  the  fluid,  although  free 
from  viscidity,  is  often  of  a  brownish  colour,  or  reddened,  from  the  presence 
of  blood,  e.  In  cases  of  simple  chronic  peritonitis,  and  also  in  cases  of 
ascites  from  disease  of  the  liver,  the  fluid  is  generally  straw-coloured,  d.  In 
very  rare  cases  an  opaque  white  fluid  has  been  removed  by  tapping ;  its 
milky  appearance  is  the  result  of  admixture  with  chyle,  some  lacteal  vessel 
having  opened  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  ulceration.* 

A  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  always  be 
made  after  paracentesis ;  this  often  clears  up  a  doubtful  case  by  l^ing 
to  the  discovery  of  a  solid  tumour,  or  of  some  disease  of  the  liver  or  intes- 
tines, that  could  not  previously  be  detected. 

Origin. — ^First,  ascites  may  be  due  to  chronic  inflammatory  efiusion  as 
above  described,  whether  simple,  tubercular  or  cancerous ;  secondly,  it  may 
be  part  of  gene^  dropsy,  usually  cardiac  or  renal ;  thirdly  and  most  fre- 
quently, it  depends  on  portal  obstruction.  This  obstruction  may  be  the 
result  of  any  of  the  following  diseases ;  but  to  distinguish  in  practice  between 
passive  and  chronic  inflammatory  effusion  is  often  as  difficult  as  in  cases  of 
hydrothorax,  hydropericardium,  hydrocephalus,  and  hydrocele. 

1.  Oir f kirns  of  the  liver  is  the  most  common  cause  of  passive  ascites,  or 
dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.     It  will  be  fully  described  hereafter  (p.  367). 

2.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver^  or,  as  it  is  often  termed, 
perihepatitis,  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  ascites,  passive  and  inflammatory. 
At  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  one  fatal  case  of  it  for  every  five  of  dropsy  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  and  this  proportion  would  be  greatly  increased  if  we 
were  to  take  into  account  those  cases  in  which  thickening  of  the  capsule  of 
the  liver  is  merely  a  part  of  a  general  chronic  peritonitis.  If  in  a  case  of 
ascites  the  urine  be  healthy,  there  is  but  little  likelihood  that  the  cause  is 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver ;  but  when  in  a  case  of  renal  dropsy 
the  abdomen  is  filled  with  fluid  to  a  disproportionate  degree,  this  is  probably 
due  to  perihepatitis  rather  than  to  cirrhosis. 

3.  Simple  chronic  atrophy  ia  another  affection  of  the  liver  which  may  very 
occasionally  cause  ascites.  The  'Pathological  Transactions'  furnish  two 
very  striking  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  abdomen  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  (cf.  p.  375). 

4.  SyphiUHc  affections  of  the  liver  sometimes  cause  effusion  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  A  striking  case,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  this  kind, 
was  recorded  by  Dr  Grainger  Stewart  A  patient  had  ascites,  for  which 
she  was  tapped  twenty-one  times,  the  enormous  quantity  of  606  pints 
being  removed  in  the  course  of  these  operations.  At  first  the  paracentesis 
had  to  be  repeated  every  fortnight,  but  the  intervals  gradually  became 
longer,  until  at'  length  she  r^ained  tolara^e  health.     In  twenty  years 

*  At  the  end  of  1878  the  present  writer  had  a  patient  with  this  chylous  ascites,  a 
woman. 

The  fluid  was  in«ch  like  milk  in  appearanoor  opaque,  yellowish  white,  alkaline^  with 
sp.  gr.  1016.  There  was  no  subsidence  after  twenty-four  hours,  but  scanty  flakes  of  fibrin 
oaA  separated,  probably  due  to  the  accidental  admixture  of  a  trace  of  blood.  There  was 
no  precipitate  on  heating  after  the  additnon  of  acetic  add,  but  it  formed  abundantly  when 
f  CRoeyanide  of  poCaasiiun  was  added,  and  also  with  nitric  acid. 
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(1860-82)  there  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  about  six  cases  of  fatal  asdtei 
due  to  this  kind  of  disease.  In  several  of  them  the  liver  could  be  feit 
during  life  to  be  enlarged  and  adherent  to  the  parietes,  with  an  tmeveD  aad 
nodular  surface,  and  these  characters  more  than  once  enabled  a  oorreet 
diagnosis  to  be  made. 

5.  Carcinoma  of  (he  liver  is  another  disease  that  may  give  liae  to  eSaaat 
of  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  comparatively  seldom  in  hrge 
quantity.  The  presence  of  malignant  growths  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cases  in  which  cancer  merely 
involves  the  different  structures  in  the  portal  fissure.  Both  affectdons  w31 
be  discussed  afterwards  (v,  infra,  p.  384,  ei  seq.). 

6.  Occasionally  ascites  is  found  to  depend  on  the  trunk  of  the  portal 
vein  (not  its  branches  within  the  liver)  being  obstructed  by  plastic  inflas- 
mation — -pylephlebiUs  adhesiva.  This  is  a  very  rare  condition,  and  is  sekkni 
seen  except  in  association  with  advanced  cirrhosis  or  capsulitis  of  the  lirs, 
by  which  the  circulation  through  the  vein  had  been  evidently  greaUy 
obstructed  before  death.  Frerichs  states  that  thrombosis  of  the  portal  ?eii 
may  be  suspected  when  ascites  develops  itself  very  rapidly,  particulirij  H 
the  fluid  should  reaccumulate  quickly  after  tapping.  But  tlie  reports  of 
cases  given  by  this  writer  fail  to  establish  his  statement.  Indeed,  it 
appears  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein  is  often  arrested  by 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  as  completely  as  it  could  be  by  an  actual  oblit^-ataoo 
of  the  vein  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  fluid  may  collect  again  wit^  remarl- 
able  rapidity  after  paracentesis  when  cirrhosis  is  the  cause  of  ascitesi  without 
there  being  any  further  obstruction  from  thrombosis  of  the  vessel 

A  case  of  ascites  from  adhesive  portal  phlebitis  occurred  many  years  ago 
(1863)  in  a  boy  of  ten  at  Guy's  Hospital :  no  other  lesion  was  found. 

Although  adhesive  pylephlebitis  is  a  very  rare  disease,  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  probably  takes  place  towards  the 
end  of  many  cases  of  cirrhosis,  perihepatitis,  and  other  cases  of  hepstk 
obstruction  leading  to  ascites. 

Prognosis. — In  almost  all  cases  of  ascites  this  is  unfavoiu^ble.  Scnne  of 
the  diseases  that  give  rise  to  it  are,  from  the  firsts  malignant ;  and  othen 
do  not  cause  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  abdomen  until  they  have  reached  an 
advanced  stage.  The  first  remark  applies  to  cancer  of  the  liver  or  pentoneam ; 
the  second  to  renal,  cardiac,  and  hepatic  dropsy.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
especially,  death  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  six  months  after  the  de- 
tection of  ascites.  There  are,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  patkot 
who  recovered  from  ascites  and  jaundice  under  medicinal  treatment  remained 
well  for  several  months,  after  which  the  fluid  reaccumulated,  and  he  returned 
to  the  hospital  ta  die.  He  had  been  supposed  to  have  a  syphilitic  affee- 
don  of  the  liver,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  disease  was  cirrhosis.  A  patket 
lately  in  Philip  Ward  (1886)  had  been  four  years  before  in  the  hospital 
with  hsematemesis,  ascites,  and  other  signs  of  cirrhosis  which  had  aU  dis- 
appeared. 

When  recovery  takes  place  from  ascites  (whether  after  paracentesis  or 
otherwise)  the  probability  is  that  the  effusion  was  the  rmdt  of  either 
chronic  peritonitis  or  perihepatitis. 

In  children  and  young  persons  a  form  of  ascites  is  not  infrequent  whid 
is  curable,  even  when  it  is  the  result  of  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

In  some  rare  cases  the  umbilicus,  having  been  first  forced  outwards, 
gives  way,  and  allows  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  to  escape.     Sir  William 
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Jenner  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  (no  douht  from  the  presence  of  air  as 
well  as  fluid)  the  rupture  was  attended  with  a  report  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
at  a  distance  from  the  patient's  bed.  The  fluid  may  continue  draining  away 
for  a  time,  but  this- scarcely  postpones  the  fatal  issue. 

TrecUmerU, — Sometimes  diuretics  may  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  Of 
these  none  appears  to  be  more  efficacious  than  copaiba ;  but  it  very  often 
disturbs  the  stomach,  so  th^t  the  patient  cannot  continue  to  take  it.  The 
resin  is  far  less  likely  to  disagree,  and  is  no  less  efficient  than  the 
oleo-resin.  The  acetate  or  the  bitartrate  of  potass,  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  the  compound  spirit  of  juniper,  the  decoction  of  broom-tops,  the 
infusion  of  digitalis,  are  other  remedies  of  approved  value  ;  and  a  favourite 
prescription  at  Guy's  Hospital  has  always  been  a  diuretic  pill  containing  the 
grey  oxide  of  mercury,  powdered  digitalis  leaves,  and  powdered  squill  (of 
each  a  grain),  which  is  given  night  and  morning.  A  useful  and  pleasant 
remedy  is  "  Imperial  drink,"  an  infusion  of  lemons  with  cream  of  tartar 
and  sugar,  of  which  the  patient  should  drink  as  freely  as  possible. 

Purgatives,  also,  are  useful,  especially  those  which  cause  watery  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  such  as  the  compound  jalap  powder.  Murchison 
recommends  an  electuary  composed  of  this  powder,  mixed  with  confection 
of  senna ;  and  in  giving  the  usual  advice  that  aperients  should  be  taken  in 
the  morning,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  reason  for  this,  namely,  that  otherwise 
the  food  which  has  been  recently  taken  may  be  swept  away,  and  so  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  suffer.  He  also  insists  on  the  caution  required  in 
the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives,  lest  they  should  set  up  fatal 
enteritis.  Our  experience  at  Ouy's  Hospital  fully  confirms  the  importance 
of  this  warning. 

Paracentesis. — In  most  cases,  however,  tapping  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fluid  is  sooner  or  later  necessary.  It  should  be  performed  only  when  the 
distress  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  becomes  insupportable. 

The  best  indication  that  it  is  really  necessary  is  perhaps  afforded  by  the 
state  of  the  breathing,  which  becomes  greatly  hurried  and  very  shallow, 
from  the  diaphragm  being  pressed  upwards  and  the  lower  ribs  stretched. 
The  heart  also  is  felt  beating  above  the  nipple,  and  not  in  the  usual  place ; 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  often  observed  before  the  ascites  has 
reached  a  very  advanced  stage. 

In  performing  paracentesis  abdominis,  the  sui^eon  should  use  a  trocar  of 
moderate  size.  This  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  median  line  below  the 
umbilicus,  it  having  first  been  ascertained  that  the  spot  selected  yields  a 
duU  note  on  percussion,  and  consequently  that  the  intestines  are  not  in  the 
way.  The  bladder  should  have  been  previously  emptied.  The  trocar  is 
then  fitted  with  a  long  piece  of  elastic  tubing  by  which  the  fluid  can  be 
carried  into  a  pail  placed  below  the  patient's  bed,  and  the  entrance  of  air 
prevented. 

The  operation  is  by  no  means  unattended  with  risk,  immediate  and 
prospective.  The  patient  has  sometimes  fainted,  and  even  died,  while  the 
fluid  was  escaping  through  the  trocar.  It  has,  however,  long  been  recog- 
nised that  the  cause  of  such  an  accident  is  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure 
from  the  viscen^  and  the  danger  is  obviated  by  having  a  jack-towel  folded 
round  the  abdomen  before  the  operation  is  commenced,  which  is  held  by 
assistants  and  tightened  as  the  fluid  escapes.  When  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow, 
the  operator  removes  the  cannula  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
grasps  the  surrounding  integument,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  into 
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the  abdominal  cavity.     A  pad  of  lint  is  then  placed  over  the  wound,  and 
ttpon  this  a  few  broad  strips  of  plaster. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  this  fails  to  close  the  opening  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  fluid  then  keeps  oozing  out,  and  saturates  tlie 
patient's  clothing.  Such  cases  generally  terminate  fatally,  but  the  leakage 
may  be  stopped  by  a  suture. 

In  other  instances  tapping  is  quickly  followed  by  perit<»iiti8,  whidi 
proves  fatal  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  Gaaes  of  Krighf  a  diaeaae 
are  particularly  liable  to  such  a  result. 

If  this  be  escaped,  the  fluid  almost  always  begins  at  once  to  reaoenmnlatw^ 
being,  indeed,  poured  out  much  more  quickly  than  before,  in  c<HifleqiieDeeo{ 
the  absence  of  pressure  upon  the  serous  surfisice.  The  operation  86on  haeto 
be  repeated,  and  the  patient  is  again  exposed  to  the  same  risks  aa  befbce, 
though  less  in  degree,  with  an  ever-increasing  c^tainty  that  the  reli^  will 
be  but  temporary  and  (A  short  duration.  Sooner  or  later  he  dies,  exhausted 
by  the  drain  of  fluid,  or  by  diarrhoea,  or  by  hsnnorrhage  iroim  the  atomadi 
or  bowels. 

But  even  though  paracentesis  abdominis  may  thus  fail  to  prolong  life,  it 
is  not  therefore  useless.  It  almost  always  aSbrds  grei^  relief  to  the  patjerfi 
sufferings,  and  it  should  never  be  delayed  when  the  urgency  of  the  syuiptoias 
demands  its  performance. 

Moreover,  in  some  rare  cases  this  operation  is  as  successful  as  one  eould 
possibly  wish*  There  may  be  no  return  of  the  ascites  at  all ;  or,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  the  fluid  may  be  very  slow  in  reaccumulating.  Moreover, 
paracentesis,  by  relieving  the  kidneys  and  veins  of  pressure,  may  do  noiieb  to 
assist  diuretics  and  increase  the  flow  of  urine. 

The  most  favourable  cases  are  those  of  ascites  from  primary  peritoneal 
effusion  described  on  p.  317.  In  one  such  case  under  the  writer's  can, 
the  patient^  a  woman  of  about  forty,  recovered  completely  after  a  singje 
tapping. 

In  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  with  thickening  the  number  of  tiaias 
paracentesis  can  be  borne  is  sometimes  surprising.  The  boy  whose  oaM 
is  mentioned  at  p.  318  was  tapped  nearly  a  dozen  times.  At  the  present 
time  a  patient  (Mrs  S.)  is  under  the  writer's  observatioii,  who  first  came  to 
him  in  1884  with  ascites,  due  in  all  probability  to  rupture  of  a  oompomid 
bvarian  cyst,  and  she  has  now,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  been  tapped 
more  than  150  times. 
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JAUNDICE  AND  GALL-STONES 

"  Lnrida  prseterea  finnt  qmecnnqne  tnentor 
Arqnati :  quia  litroris  de  corpore  eomm 
Semina  mnlta  flnaDt,  simnlaisriB  obvia  reram ; 
Mnltaqiie  sant  ocalis  in  eomm  deniqae  mixta 
Qua  contage  sua  palloriboB  omnia  pmgnnt." 

Lfobetius. 
"  V©  meiim 
Fenrens  difBoili  bil«  tmnet  jecvr." 

HOBAOB. 

BUious  or  hepatic  dyspepsia — disivrbance  of  secretion  or  elimination  of  bile — 
dishtrbance  in  nitrogenous  metoMism-^ilhcemia — bUious  symptoms — treat- 
ment by  diet,  drugs^  and  exercise. 

Icterus — symptoms — tests  for  bilepigment  and  for  bile-acids  in  the  urine. 

Idiopathic  jaundice :  its  course^  pathology,  and  diagnosis. 

Symptomatic  jaundice — Febrile  jaundice — from  general  pyamiia — from  portal 
pywmia,  suppurating  hydatid,  and  acute  tvberde — Jamdicefrom  cirrhosis — 
from  simple  and  mali^namt  obstruction  of  the  ducts — from  tumours,  &c. 

Effeds  of  permanent  jaundice  on  the  liver  and  gaU-Uadder — ^ects  on  the  bowels 
and  the  skin — Pathological  theories  of  jaundice. 

Treatment  of  jaundice — primary  and  symptomatic — of  permanent  jaundice. 

Oatt-stones — Their  structure  and  varieties — Symptoms  and  events  of  biliary  coHc 
— treatment — Inflammation  of  the  ducts  and  gaU-bladder — fFeiTs  disease. 

Thb  disorders  of  the  liver  are  more  various  than  those  of  any  other  gland 
in  the  body.  For  beside  secreting  bile,  it  also  controls  the  portal  part  of 
the  systemic  circulation ;  it  is  concerned  in  two  important  metabolic  processes, 
the  formation  of  glycogen  and  the  formation  of  urea ;  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  oytogenic  or  lymphoid  tissue,  and  has  an  important  share  in 
blood-making ;  it  contains  at  different  periods  different  amounts  of  fatty 
matters,  which  it  almost  certainly  secretes ;  and  lastly,  beside  its  glandular, 
hydraulic,  and  metabolic  functions,  each  of  which  is  liable  to  derange- 
ment^ the  liver  is  at  least  as  jHrone  as  other  organs  to  inflammation, 
chronic  and  acute,  to  the  varied  kinds  of  degeneration  and  atrophy,  to  the 
invasion  of  new  growths,  the  formation  of  calculi,  and  the  immigration  of 
parasites. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  diseases  of  the  liver  satis- 
foctorily. 

We  shall,  as  before,  adopt  a  clinical  rather  than  a  pathological  point  of  view, 
and  in  the  jHresent  chapter  will  b^n  with  the  functional  disorders  of  secre- 
tion, the  graver  obstructions  which  produce  jaundice,  and  the  concretions  which 
mechanically  interfere  with  the  excretion  of  the  bile,  as  well  as  the  diseases 
of  the  excretory  channels. 
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The  two  other  chapters,  dealing  with  the  structural  diseases  of  the  liver, 
will  follow  an  anatomical  arrangement,  as  being  convenient  and  not  more 
artificial  than  any  other  which  is  at  present  possible. 

Bilious  Dyspepsia. — We  have  already  spoken  of  a  kind  of  dyspepsa 
probably  associated  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  which  is  characterised  bj  a 
furred  tongue,  sluggish  bowels,  and  a  sallow  complexion  (p.  164).  Soch 
cases  have  a  certain  relation  to  jaundice  and  hepatic  derangement,  which  it 
is  well  to  discuss  in  the  present  place. 

Beside  fulness  and  distension  in  the  epigastrium  after  mealsy  some 
dyspeptic  persons  complain  of  a  dull  aching  in  the  right  hjrpochondHmn, 
with  a  sense  of  weight  there,  which  is  often  greatly  increased  by  lying  on 
the  left  side,  and  is  also  worse  after  meals.  Another  pain,  of  which  such 
patients  sometimes  complain  (particularly  if  they  read  medical  works),  is 
situated  in  the  right  shoulder.  The  conjunctivsB  have  a  yellowish  tint 
The  bowels  are  confined  and  the  motions  pale,  while  the  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  and  as  it  cools  deposits  lithates  of  a  bright  pink  colour. 

These  disorders  are  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  those 
who  take  little  exercise,  or  who  eat  or  drink  to  excess.  They  are  often  at 
once  removed  by  a  few  days'  shooting  or  hunting,  or  by  any  other  actiye 
exercise  which  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  men  to  give  up  sedentary 
habits. 

Probably  most  people  of  the  richer  classes  take  more  food  and  diink 
than  they  require,  and  many  of  the  poorer  do  the  same.  Men  get  into 
certain  ways  as  regards  diet  when  they  are  young,  or  when  they  are  leading 
active  lives ;  but  later  on,  when  less  vigorous,  and  able  to  take  less  exercise^ 
they  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  habits  ought  to  be  altered  likewise.  Some 
kinds  of  food  are  much  more  likely  than  others  to  produce  the  symptoms 
above  described.  The  most  injurious  are  believed  to  be  fatty  and  sac- 
charine matters,  malt  liquors,  particularly  porter  and  the  stronger  kinds  of 
ale,  port,  madeira,  champagne,  and  brown  sherry.  The  evil  effects  are  most 
marked  in  hot  climates,  and  in  the  warmer  seasons  of  the  year. 

Theory  of  this  condition. — ^Patients  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  symptoms 
under  consideration  as  indicative  of  a  "  torpid  state  "  of  the  liver,  and  to 
think  that  they  are  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  by 
that  organ.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  complaint  is  often  easily  removed,  at  least 
for  a  time,  by  certain  medicines  (particularly  mercurials),  which  also  bring 
away  from  the  bowels  a  considerable  quantity  of  semi-fluid  or  fluid  feces, 
apparently  loaded  with  bile.  But  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  theory.  A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  detamine 
whether  mercury  and  the  other  drugs  above  alluded  to  possess  the  power 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  bile  secreted;  and  no  such  power  has  been 
discovered. 

Another  way  of  explaining  the  complaint  is  to  attribute  it  to  congestion 
of  the  portal  system,  and  the  remedies  for  it  are  those  supposed  to  act  by 
emptying  the  overloaded  blood-vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  digestion  is 
always  accompanied  by  an  augmented  flow  of  blood  through  Uie  liver. 
Hence  it  is  not  a  far-fetched  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  liver  becomes 
permanently  congested  in  people  who  eat  and  dirink  too  often,  too  much,  or 
too  richly.  Moreover  we  know  that  excei^  in  drink  is  a  cause  of  a  chanc- 
teristic  form  of  hepatitis. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  facts  of  the  case  which  this  theory  leaves 
nnezplained,  particularly  the  presence  of  excessive  quantities  of  lithates 
(urates)  in  the  urine  of  these  patients,  and  the  superiority  of  mercurials 
over  other  purgative  drugs  which  ought  to  be  no  less  efficacious  if  the 
indication  for  treatment  were  to  relieve  congestion. 

The  late  Dr  Murchison,  in  his  Groonian  Lectures  (1874),  supplemented 
the  ancient  theories  upon  this  subject  by  bringing  in  certain  facts  which 
appear  to  show  that  the  healthy  liver  plays  an  important  and  perhaps  the 
principal  part  in  carrying  on  those  chemicid  changes  by  which  albuminous 
substances  are  disintegrated  in  the  body,  and  which  normally  result  in  the 
production  of  urea.  Some  of  these  facts  have  been  acquired  by  physiolc^cal 
experiments  upon  animals,  but  others  are  pathological,  particularly  the  fact 
that  urea  is  absent  from  the  urine  in  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  when  the 
hepatic  cells  are  destroyed. 

He  argued  that  in  bilious  dyspepsia  there  is  not  only  defective  secretion 
of  bile,  but  also  interference  with  the  normal  processes  by  which  albumen 
is  disintegrated  in  the  liver,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  urea  (CH^N^O), 
lithic  or  uric  acid  (CgH^N^Oj),  a  less  oxidised  body,  is  formed.  He  supposes 
that  mercury  has  a  double  action.  Whether  or  not  it  increases  the  amount 
of  bile  secreted  by  the  human  liver,  it  certainly  increases  the  quantity  which 
is  passed  from  the  bowels,  so  that  less  of  the  biliary  ingredients  is  reabsorbed, 
and  the  blood  is  freed  from  their  presence  in  excess.  Moreover,  he 
thought  it  likely  that  mercury  may  have  a  special  power  of  promoting  or 
in  some  way  influencing  the  disintegration  of  albumen. 

The  si^iificance  of  these  views  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  class  of 
cases  which  we  are  now  considering ;  for  the  substitution  of  lithic  acid  for 
urea  as  the  final  product  of  disintegiation  of  albuminous  substances  within 
the  body  has  further  consequences.  The  comparative  insolubility  of  lithate 
of  soda  prevents  its  being  readily  excreted  by  the  kidneys  like  urea. 
Hence  it  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  a  condition  arises  which  Murchison 
proposed  to  term  Uthamm.  The  urate  of  soda  is  very  apt  to  crystallise  out 
in  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  and  elsewhere;  and  this  is  ffotU.  Again, 
even  when  the  lithates  have  been  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidney, 
the  acid  is  often  deposited  from  the  urine  either  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  in  the 
bladder.  We  have  then  the  common  form  of  gra/vdj  and  those  important 
varieties  of  calculus  of  which  lithic  acid  and  lithates  are  the  main  ingredients. 

Symptoms  ofUlhcemia. — There  is  often  afeeling  of  oppression  and  heaviness, 
with  lassitude  ot  irresistible  drowsiness  coming  on  about  an  hour  after  a 
meal.  Muscular  "  rheumatism,"  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  severe  cramps  in  the 
legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  another  indication  of  lithaemia.* 

Another  frequent  symptom  of  hepatic  disorder  is  headache.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  sure  whether  we  are  right  in  ascribing  this  to  the  supposed 

*  Morchison  quotes  from  Bence  Jones  these  two  remarkable  instances.  The  first 
occurred  in  a  g^Ueman  aged  forty,  who  for  years  had  constantly  had  deposits  of  lithic  acid 
and  lithates  in  the  nrine.  He  then  became  subject  to  attacks  of  violent  pain  in  the  stomach, 
coming  on  an  hour  or  more  after  a  late  dinner.  The  pain  was  intermittently  spasmodic ;  its 
greatest  intensity  was  reached  in  half  a  minute,  it  then  relaxed,  to  return  as  badly  as  before 
in  two  minutes.  When  about  an  hour  had  passed  the  suffering  gradually  subsided,  leaving 
tenderness  on  pressure  and  irritability  after  food  for  two  or  three  days.  After  the  attack 
the  urine  always  depoaited  crystals  of  uric  add.  The  complaint  had  lasted  several  months, 
but  under  cardhil  dieting  and  the  use  of  alkalies  it  entirely  ceased. 

The  second  case  is  t£it  of  a  patient,  also  the  subject  of  lithemia,  who  was  seiced  with 
violent  cramps  in  the  rectum,  coming  on  six  or  eight  hours  after  food,  and  lasting  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour.    The  same  treatment  was  completely  successful  in  this  case. 
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excess  of  lithates  in  the  blood  (suppressed  gout  or  lithnmia),  or  to    tlie 
reabsorption  of  bile,  or  to  constipation.     Whatever  its  exact  patholi^y*  ifr 
is  a  dull,  heavy  pain,  seated  in  the  forehead,  or  more  rarely  in  the  oocipviA- 
It  generally  comes  on  when  the  patient  first  wakes  in  the  morning  and 
it  may  either  quickly  pass  off  or  last  the  greater  part  of  the  day.     Xliu 
kind  of  headache  usually  follows  some  indiscretion  in  diet,  or  is  preceded 
by  constipation.     It  is   quite  distinct  from  what  are  commonly  called 
"  bilious  "  or  "  sick  headaches,"  which  were  described  among  the  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  as  migraine  (vol.  i,  p.  775).     Still,  one  cannot  deoy 
tiiat  typical  migraine  is  sdso  sometimes  more  or  less  due  to  lithgmlit  r 
Dr  Liveing  mentions  a  family  in  which  the  father  had  gout^  his    soo 
migraine,  and  his  grandson  again  gout;  and  Trousseau  spea^  of  having 
seen  migraine  and  gout  alternate  in  the  same  patient,  an  attack  of  gouty 
inflammation  in  certain  joints  being  followed  by  the  cessation  of  sick  heed- 
aches  which  had  previously  been  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Another  effect  of  lithsBmia  is  giddiness,  Dr  Wilks  says  that^  if  due  to 
digestive  disorder,  swimming  in  the  head  is  especially  apt  to  come  on  irheo 
the  patient  stoops  or  lays  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  that  it  often  paagew 
off  when  he  assumes  the  erect  posture. 

Another  symptom,  first  described  by  Graves,  which  appears  to  be  caused 
by  lithadmia,  is  grinding  ihe  teeth.  He  relates  four  remaarkable  cases  d  this 
kind.  The  affection  is  described  as  depending  upon  a  disagreeable  uneasy 
sensation  referred  to  the  teeth,  and  relieved  for  the  moment  by  grinding 
them  together.  When  the  habit  has  become  confirmed  the  teeth  have  worn 
down  to  their  sockets.  During  sleep  the  grinding  entirely  ceases,  so  that  the 
affection  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  so  common  a  symptom  of 
irritation  of  the  brain,  and  especially  (^  tubercular  meningitis.  Oraves 
states  that  all  the  cases  he  had  seen  were  in  patients  of  confirmed  goaty 
habit.  ^  He  was  never  able  to  discover  any  means  of  alleviating  this 
troublesome  complaint. 

Posdbly  conmdsi/oe  attacks  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Murchison  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  suffered  from 
hepatic  derangement,  and  who  became  subject  to  severe  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  in  his  legs.  These  were  followed  on  three  occasions  by  epQeptiform 
seizures.  A  little  later  he  had  a  first  attack  of  gout^  and  afterwards  he 
suffered  frequently  from  that  disease,  but  he  had  no  return  of  the  convnl- 
fidons  or  muscular  twitchings. 

Noises  in  ihe  ears  are  a  more  frequent  effect  of  lithsemia.  One  patient^ 
says  Murchison,  has  the  feeling  of  a  strong  wind  blowing  into  lus  ear; 
another  compares  the  noise  to  that  of  flowing  water,  or  describes  it  as  a 
singing  or  buzzing ;  while  in  yet  another  the  sound  pulsates  with  the  beats 
of  the  hemii. 

Then,  again,  there  may  be  sle^iessness.  lathaemic  patients  are  often 
heavy  and  dcoway  after  a  full  meal  and  fall  asleep  at  once  when-  they  go  to 
bed,  but  after  a  few  hours  they  rouse,  and  they  may  then  lie  awake  for 

*  Some  obgenrers  have  supposed  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  teeth  being  groimd  down,  lo 
as  to  show  the  dentine  in  section,  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  *'  gontT  diathesis  **  or 
of  lithsemia.  According  to  Mr  Moon,  however,  there  are  several  canses  which  may  lead  to 
this  condition.  One  of  these  is  that  formation  of  the  jaws  which  g^ves  what  is  turned  an 
edge«bite ;  another  is  the  absence  of  enamel  at  the  summits  of  the  teeth.  Early  wearing 
down  of  the  teeth  often  depends  not  on  their  being  too  soft  or  on  a  gontj  diathens,  but  on 
the  food  being  too  hard.  In  races  who  live  on  coarsdj  prepared  flour  and  hard  Tegetahls 
food  the  teeth  are  ground  down  to  the  gums,  as  in  old  horses. 
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hours,  or  keep  dozing  off  and  waking  again  after  unquiet  dreams.  Such 
patients  never  sleep  so  well  as  after  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill.  Depres* 
sion  of  spirits  and  irritability  of  temper  are  well  known  to  be  frequent 
effects  of  the  same  cause. 

Hepatic  and  particularly  flatulent  dyspepsia  causes  paipUaHon  and  flut- 
tering of  the  heart,  with  intermission  or,  more  rarely,  irregul^ty  of  the  pulse. 

I^LsUy,  Murchison  enumerates  chronic  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  "  gouty  " 
bronchitis,  and  spasmodic  asthma  as  occasions^  results  of  lithflsmia. 

Treatment. — ^Formerly  many  cases  of  headache,  giddiness,  and  dimness  of 
sight,  which  are  now  easily  cured  by  quinine  and  similar  remedies,  were 
submitted  to  a  mercurial  course  with  injurious  results ;  but  of  late  years 
this  kind  of  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  younger  school  of  physicians, 
unable  to  prove  that  mercury  is  capable  of  increasing  the  amount  of  bile 
secreted  by  the  liver,  forgot  that  this  after  all  is  not  the  whole  question. 
Hence  they  gave  up  the  use  of  remedies  by  which  the  class  of  cases 
just  described  are  for  the  most  part  readily  and  safely  relieved.  For  it  is 
unquesUonable  that  three  or  four  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  as  much  of  the 
compound  colocjoith  pill,  followed  by  the  traditional  haustus  sennsa  or 
some  less  nauseous  aperient,  do  great  good  in  cases  of  "  torpid  liver."  Podo- 
phyllin  has  been  very  much  recommended  for  cases  of  this  kind,  but  the 
slowness  and  uncertainty  of  its  action,  and  the  disagreeable  griping  it  causes 
in  some  persons,  are  great  objections  to  its  use.  A  much  better  substitute 
for  blue  pill  is  euonymin,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains. 

The  popular  "  cure  "  for  a  torpid  liver,  suppressed  gout,  biliousness,  or 
litbsBmia,  is  a  visit  to  certain  German  watering-places,  particularly  Carlsbad. 
All  these  waters  contain  sidphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  two 
former  sulphate  of  magnesia  also.  The  proper  dose  is  about  five  ounces  of 
Piillna  water,  seven  ounces  of  Friedrichshall  water,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
Carlsbad  water.  The  necessary  quantity  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  hot 
water,  and  taken  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  about  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  It  secures  a  free  action  of  the  bowels,  and  with  this  advantage 
over  vegetable  purgatives,  that  there  is  less  constipation  afterwards,  nor  does 
the  dose  always  require  to  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  the  quantity 
taken  may  sometimes  be  graduaUy  reduced  without  any  diminution  of  its 
efficacy.  After  a  course  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks  the  remedy  should, 
however,  be  omitted,  at  least  for  a  time ;  though  patients  sometimes  continue 
to  take  it  regularly  for  four  or  five  years. 

An  ins^nictive  lecture  on  this  subject,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  ap- 
peared in  die  '  Lancet'  for  January  18th,  1872.  He  recommends  Friedrichs- 
hall water  in  persons  of  ''a  uric  acid  diathesis."  Many  patients,  however, 
perhaps  chiefly  women,  find  they  do  better  with  Hungarian  bitter  water, 
Honyadi  Janos ;  and  many  others  have  no  reason  to  forsake  the  cheaper 
saline  laxatives  of  Epsom,  Cheltenham,  Seidlitz,  or  Bochelle.^  Whichever 
is  selected,  it  should  be  taken  before  breakfast  in  not  less  than  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water. 

*  Moflt  laxfttiTea  are  better  in  oombinBtion.  This  is  probably  one  adTantage  of  natural 
waters  over  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda,  or  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  alone. 
But  it  is  easy  to  imitate  tiie  waters  of  spas  by  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  common 
Bslt  to  the  combined  solphates.  What  is  sold  as  citrate  of  magnesia  often  consists  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  The  combination  known  as  "  Lampbogh's  luetic 
[or  Antipyretic?]  Saline"  contains  the  same  ingredients  with  about  two  per  cent,  of 
chlorate  of  potash;  "  Eno's  fsp-called]  Fruit  Salt'^  adds  to  these  sulphate  of  magnesia 
uid  sugar.  These  saline  aperients  are  probably  less  injurious  than  patent  poxgatiye  pills 
And  lozenges  and  <<  tamar,"  wlidch  often  contain  aloes,  jaUpin,  or  gamboge. 
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Regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  particularly  as  i  _ 
alcoholic  liquids.  The  stronger  wines  and  malt  liquors  should  be  prohibit;edl  ^ 
and  the  patient  should  be  limited  to  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  light;  iMifc 
sound  Bordeaux  or  Shine  wine  with  his  principal  meals,  or  of  brnody  or 
whisky  largely  diluted  with  water. 

In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  mineral  acids  (particularly  the  nitro-hydro- 
chloric),  with  gentian  and  taraxacum,  appear  to  be  very  serviceable.* 

The  patient  should  also  be  made  to  take  exercise.     Of  all  kinds  hoc9»- 
exercise  is  the  best.     Bowing  is  also  excellent,  and  any  exertion  whioli 
produces  deep  breathing  and  free  sweating.     Walking,  however  gocNl    in 
other  ways,  is  perhaps  least  useful  for  this  hepatic  form  of  dyspepsia.      JL 
quarter  of  an  hour's  game  at  rackets,  for  instance,  is  far  more  beneficial  to  mocfr 
persons  than  an  hour's  walk.     This  advice  applies  particularly  to  perscniB 
much  engaged  in  business  which  keeps  them  on  their  legs  all  day.     A  loo^ 
walk  only  makes  them  more  tired,  and  unable  to  digest  the  heavy  meal  whieli 
their  sense  of  exhaustion  prompts  them  to  eat ;  whereas  a  much  shorter  time, 
spent  in  riding  or  rowing,  exercises  the  whole  body,  and  after  a  short  rest^ 
or,  if  needful,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  sleep,  they  can  enjoy  dinner  with  a  sest 
"  that  after  no  repenting  draws," 

Icterus,  t — ^When  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  fails  to  escape  bjr 
the  natural  passage  it  is  carried  into  the  general  circulation  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  and  is  deposited  in  the  skin  and  other  parts,  so  as  to  give  the  patient 
a  yellow  colour.     This  constitutes  jaundice  or  icterus. 

A  large  number  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  are  attended  with  jaundice, 
but  by  no  means  all.  Moreover,  it  is  present  when  there  is  little  other 
reason  to  suppose  the  liver  to  be  affected ;  not  only  in  yellow  fever  and 
certain  remittents,  but  also  occasionally  in  typhus,  in  relapsing  fever,  and  in 
pneumonia. 

Jaundice  is  itself  no  disease^  due  to  a  single  cause,  and  capable  of  being 
treated  with  drugs  without  further  investigation  of  origin.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  morbid  condition,  which  appears  an 
entity  to  the  laity,  as  it  once  appeared  to  physicians,  but  which  we  now 
regard  as  only  a  symptom,  to  be  traced  to  its  cause  whenever  we  can  do  so. 

General  symptoms, — ^The  parts  that  most  obviously  display  the  yellow 
colour  are  those  which  are  naturally  pale.  The  redder  parts  of  the  skin 
are  far  less  decidedly  altered  in  appearance  than  those  which  are  less  florid, 
and  in  the  superficial  mucous  membranes  a  similar  difference  is  still  m<M« 
striking.  For  whereas  even  in  extreme  degrees  of  jaundice  the  lips  and 
lining  of  the  cheeks  show  comparatively  little  change,  the  yellow  hue  is  ex- 

*  A  nitro-hydrocbloric  acid  bath  was  advocated  by  Sir  Ranald  Martin  for  the  ''lirer 
cases  "  of  India.  It  it  made  bv  mixing  two  ounces  of  strong  hTdrochloric  acid  and  one 
oance  of  strong  nitric  acid  with  two  gaUons  of  water  in  a  glazed  earthen  or  woodeo 
vessel*  at  a  temperature  of  96°  to  98*^.  The  feet  only  are  pla^  in  the  bath,  while  the 
inner  side  of  the  thighs,  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  inner  side  of  the  arms  are  sponged 
with  the  liquid.  The  process  is  repeated  each  night  and  morning  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time. 

t  'Icrepocy  galbula,  the  golden  oriole,  which,  by  the  doctrine  of  similars,  was  believed 
to  cure  a  jaundiced  person  who  caught  sight  of  the  bird.  Icterus  was  applied  both  to  the 
disease  and  the  patient. — The  Latin  term  for  a  person  affected  with  jaundice  was  arqumtrnt, 
and  for  the  disorder  morbns  arquaius,  L  e.  aretmius,  from  arcns,  the  ndnbow.  It  is  so  used 
by  Celsus  and  by  Lucretius  in  the  passage  from  his  fourth  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter.  Other  synonyms  were  amrugo  (Le.  the  golden  disease)  and  wu}rbu4  regiut 
(Cels.  iii,  24). — Fr,  Ictm,  Jaunisse. — Germ,  Oelbsucht.  Li  English  the  disease  is  popularly, 
by  a  natural  tautology,  called  the  yeUow  jaundice. 
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seedingly  well  marked  in  the  conjunctiv»,  through  which  in  health  is 
aeen  the  pearly-white  sclerotic  beneath.  Just  as  we  place  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  beneath  any  transparent  substance,  the  colour  of  which  we  desire  to 
scrutinise,  so  we  always  look  to  the  conjunctivae  for  the  first  signs  of  icterus, 
or  for  the  faint  indication  of  retention  of  bile-pigment  too  slight  to  produce 
general  jaundice,  but  indicative  of  the  bilious  dyspepsia  or  Uthasmia  above 
described. 

When  jaundice  is  present,  the  internal  parts  are  affected  as  well  as  the 
surface  of  the  body.  All  the  paler  mucotis  membra/nes  have  a  marked  yellow 
colour.  The  same  is  true  of  the  connective  tissue  generally  and  of  the 
serous  membranes;  and  also  of  any  serous  efifusions. 

Of  the  viscera^  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys,  and  almost  all  other  organs 
which  are  not  so  red  as  to  conceal  their  yellow  tint^  are  evidently  jaundiced. 
The  liver  displays  the  same  colour,  often  in  an  extreme  degree.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  brain  participates  in  this  change,  which  its  natural  whiteness 
would  of  course  make  very  evident  But  later  observations  in  the  deadhouse 
at  Ouy's  Hospital  c<Mifirm  those  of  Dr  Mozon,  who  stated  that  the  brain 
shows  no  abnormal  colour  even  in  advanced  jaundice. 

The  transparent  humours  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  yellow,  and  some- 
times not  It  is  generally  supposed  that  (as  Pope,  following  Lucretius,  said) 
"  all  looks  yellow  to  a  jaundiced  eye ;"  and  by  actual  trial  this  may  be  de> 
monstrated  in  many  patients.  But  sometimes  they  are  able  to  discriminate 
yellow  or  buff  objects  from  white  without  difliculty. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  jaundice  varies  according  to  its  intensity  and 
its  duration.  If  the  natural  escape  of  the  bile  be  suddenly  and  completely 
arrested,  the  body  may  quickly  assume  a  deep  orange  hue.  But  in  many 
cases  this  is  more  gradually  developed,  the  tint  being  at  first  a  pale  sulphur 
yellow.  The  whole  cutaneous  surface  is  not  equally  discoloured;  the 
jaundice  is  generally  more  marked  in  the  face,  arms,  and  abdomen  than  in 


When  jaundice  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time  the  colour  frequently 
undergoes  a  change ;  it  is  no  longer  yellow,  but  becomes  greenish,  and  after 
a  time  passes  into  a  dark  olive  colour.  This  change  doubtiess  corresponds 
with  the  alteration  which  bile  undergoes  when  exposed  to  the  air  by  the 
conversion  of  bilirubin  (its  princi^  colouring  matter)  into  biliverdin, 
which  again  after  a  time  turns  brown,  passing  into  what  is  called  choletelin. 
Persons  in  whom  the  skin  assumes  the  dark  green  colour  above  referred  to 
were  formerly  said  to  have  "  black  jaundice,"*  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  an 
indication  tlukt  the  hepatic  disease  was  of  a  malignant  nature.  We  now 
know  that  it  means  only  that  the  jaundice  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
13  true  that  such  cases  are  generally  cancerous.  Perhaps  for  the  production 
of  a  green  or  "  black  "  tint  in  jaundice  it  is  necessary  that  the  flow  of  bile 
through  the  ducts  should  be  completdy  arrested. 

There  is  seldcmi  much  difficulty  in  discovering  whether  a  patient  is 
jaundiced  or  not     Only  a  very  careless  or  inexperienced  physician  could 

*  In  the  pathology  of  Galen,  while  the  yellow  hile  waa  secreted  by  the  gaU-bladder,  the 
o*ck  bile  was  formed  by  the  spleen.  Hence  the  dyieroHa  or  iU  temperament  due  to  excess 
01  yellow  bQe  was  eaUed  choleric  or  bilious ;  that  due  to  excess  of  black  bUe,  melancholic 
w  atrabilious. 

"  Quatuor  humores  in  humane  corpore  constant : 
Sanguis  oxmi  cholerA,  phlegma,  melancholia. 
Terra,  melan :  aqua,  phleg :  et  aer,  sanguis :  color,  ignis." 

Regimen  Samiatis  Salemitamm,  v.  267. 
VOL.  n.  22 
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mistake  for  it  the  greenish-yellow  hue  of  chlorosis,  or  the  yellow a^^ 
tint  often  seen  in  cancerous  disease  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  dusky  Balknr 
look  of  malaria.  Nor  ought  anyone  to  confound  with  the  olive-green  tint 
of  black  jaundice  the  brown  or  bronze  colour  associated  with  disease  of  the 
adrenals,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  Addison's  discovory 
these  patients  were  supposed  to  be  jaundiced.  In  all  the  conditions  just 
mentioned,  but  particularly  in  the  last^  the  conjunctivse  retain  their  nstmal 
pearly-white  appearance. 

Cases  are,  however,  sometimes  met  with  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure 
whether  a  slight  degree  of  jaundice  is  or  is  not  present  The  doubt  then 
generally  lies  between  icterus  and  idiopathic  (soK^ed  pernicious)  anawnia 
Li  that  disease  the  conjunctivae  often  look  yellowish,  but  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  particularly  in  old  persons,  is  really  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  litde 
fat  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The  yellow  colour  is  partial,  instead  of  being 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunctiv»,  the  shape 
of  the  lobules  can  be  seen,  and  the  vessels  which  supply  them. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  yellow  tint  of  jaundice  is  invisible  hy 
gas-  or  candle-light. 

Several  of  the  secretions  of  the  body  contain  biliary  colouring  matter  in 
jaundice.  The  sweat  is  yellow,  so  that  the  patient's  linen  is  ^ten  much 
stained  under  the  armpits ;  and  the  lachrymal  secretion  is  discoloured.  The 
milk  may  be  bile-stained,  as  observed  by  Bright  ;*  but  the  saliva  is  colourless, 
and  the  secretions  of  the  muciparous  glands  remain  unaffected.  Dr  Fenwick 
has  pointed  out  that  in  cases  of  jaundice  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassiam, 
normally  present  in  the  saliva,  is  not  to  be  found,  and  the  writer  has  con- 
firmed this  observation.  The  gall-bladder  and  the  ducts  of  the  liver  itself 
secrete  a  colourless  mucus.  That  the  intestinal  mucus  and  succus  enterieos 
contain  no  bile-pigment  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  f »ces  are  of  a 
greyish- white  colour,  or  (to  use  the  common  expression)  "  clay-coloored.** 

Dropsical  serum  is  deeply  stained  with  bilirubin  in  jaundiced  patients. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  in  jaundice  may  vary  from  a  yellow,  scarcely 
deeper  than  natural,  to  a  dark  brown,  a  greenish  brown,  or  a  black  so 
intense  that  one  can  recognise  its  colour  only  by  looking  at  the  margin  of 
the  fluid,  or  pouring  some  of  it  out  in  a  thin  layer,  or  mi^dng  it  froth.  The 
presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  urine  is  a  necessary  part  of  jaundice,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  diffusibility  of  bilirubin.  There  is  only  one  condi- 
tion in  which  the  urine  may  for  a  short  time  have  its  natural  ai^)earaiice, 
although  the  patient's  skin  is  still  yellow.  This  is  when  the  cause  of  the 
jaundice  has  been  suddenly  removed,  particularly  if  it  has  lasted  for  a  l<Hig 
time.  The  bile-pigment  then  ceases  to  circulate  in  the  blood,  and  the  kidneys 
no  longer  excrete  it ;  but  the  skin  does  not  at  once  give  up  all  the  colour- 
ing matter  that  had  been  deposited  in  its  tissues,  and  it  remains  for  a  few 
days  yellow.  With  this  single  exception  the  urine  contains  bilirubin  when 
there  is  jaundice.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  obtain  more  delicate  indications  of 
slight  or  early  icterus  from  the  urine  than  from  the  conjunctiva. 

Test  for  bilirubin, — The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  urine  is  not  to  be 
assiuned  from  the  colour  alone.  We  have  a  chemical  test  which  is  capable 
of  detecting  it  in  the  most  minute  proportion.  This  is  known  as  Omelin's 
test.     It  consists  in  the  addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid  (containing  nitrous 

*  Heberden  affirms  the  contrary,  and  an  error  of  observation  is  incrediUe  in  either 
case.  The  writer  has  never  seen  janndice  dnring  Uictation,  and  has  inqnired  in  vain  of 
physicians  more  likely  to  observe  the  coincidence. 
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add)  to  a  small  qoantity  of  the  urine.  This  causes  a  beautiful  play  of  colour 
a  lale-pigment  be  present.  A  good  way  of  employing  the  reagent  is  to  pour 
s  drop  or  two  of  the  urine  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  white  plate,  and  then  care- 
Uly  to  add  to  it  a  single  drop  of  the  nitric  acid.  Around  the  drop  a 
Mries  of  colours  is  dereloped,  rapidly  passing  through  the  shades  of  green, 
btae,  and  violet^  into  red,  and  finally  becoming  a  dirty  yellow.  Neubauer 
and  Yogel  recommended,  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  bile-pigment 
in  urine,  that  the  nitric  acid  (which  must  not  contain  too  much  nitrous  acid) 
ilioold  be  poured  about  an  inch  high  into  a  conical  glass,  and  that  a  little  of 
Ike  urine  ^ould  then  be  carefully  spread  over  its  surface  by  means  of  a 
pq»elte.  The  play  of  colour  begins  where  the  fluids  come  into  contact  with 
aWutifol  green  ring,  which  gradually  extends  upwards,  and  at  its  under 
sor&ee  exhibits  a  blue,  violet^  red,  and  lastly  a  yellow  ring.  Mere  darkening  of 
the  urine  by  oxidation  of  the  natural  urobilin  of  urine  into  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  is  a  familiar  efiect  of  nitric  acid  quite  distinct  from  that  just 
described. 

When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  urine  in  the  way  described  above,  red 
and  violet  rings  may  be  produced  by  another  substance,  of  which  a  small 
qiumtity  is  present  in  healthy  urine,  and  which  is  increased  under  various 
pathological  conditions.  This  was  once  called  uroxanthin,  but  a  better 
name  is  indiean^  for  it  is  the  same  principle  which,  when  obtained  from  the 
indigo  plants  has  long  been  known  as  the  mother-substance  of  the  indigo 
p^ments. 

The  most  delicate  of  all  methods  of  appljdng  Gmelin's  test  for  bile- 
p^ment  is  to  shake  large  quantities  of  the  urine  successively  with  chloro- 
form. This  extracts  any  bilirubin  that  may  be  present,  and  when  nitric  acid 
IB  afterwards  added  the  reaction  is  apparent. 

TesUfor  bUe-iicids. — ^There  has  been  considerable  difierence  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  glyco-  and  tauro-cholic  acids  of  the  bile  are  excreted  by 
tte  kidneys  in  jaundice,  and  whether  this  is  the  case  in  some  forms  of 
jaundice  and  not  in  others. 

The  principal  chemical  test  for  the  biliary  acids,  or  rather  for  the  cholic  acid 
which  ^ey  both  contain,  is  known  as  Pettenkof er's.  It  consists  in  the  admix- 
ture of  a  few  drops  of  syrup  or  a  few  grains  of  sugar  (either  sucrose  or  glycose) 
witii  the  liquid  suspected  to  contain  biliary  acids,  and  the  subsequent  addition 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  the  development 
(^  too  great  heat.  A  beautiful  violet  colour  appears  if  the  acids  of  the  bile 
are  [H'esent.  But  Pettenkofer's  test  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  applied 
to  urine  unless  the  urinary  pigments  are  first  separated,  for  if  this  be  not 
done  the  sulphuric  acid  may  blacken  the  liquid,  so  that  no  violet  colour  can 
be  seen.  Still  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  cholic  acid  when  bile  has  been  purposely  added  to  urine.  It  is 
Terj  doubtful  if  the  presence  of  the  bile-acids  has  ever  been  observed  in 
urine  without  their  having  been  so  added. 

Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  biliary  acids 
Bhotdd  be  found  in  the  urine  in  any  case  of  jaundice.  Only  small  propor- 
tions of  those  acids  are  discharged  from  the  body  in  health.  According  to 
Bischoff  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  amount  of  biliary  acids  poured  into 
the  intestine  by  the  liver  passes  away  in  the  fseces,  and  even  this  has  under- 
gone important  chemical  changes.  It  is  probable  that  the  rest  is  reabsorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  is  there  further  transformed,  possibly,  as  Frerichs 
supposed,  into  bilirubin. 
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Idiopathic  Jaundice.* — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  janndke  wee 
ascertain  scarcely  anything,  whether  by  examining  the  patient  or  by  a^ 
him  questions,  beyond  the  fact  that  his  skin  and  conjunctiys  are  of  i  deep 
yellow  colour,  that  the  urine  contains  much  bile-pigment^  and  tliattliei^ 
are  clay-coloured.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  any  pain  or  wamm 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  Very  often  the  patient  says  that  be  feds  pe 
fectly  well,  and  would  not  know  that  anything  was  wrong  with  bim  tat  fe 
seeing  his  yellow  face  in  the  glass. 

After  a  variable  period — sometimes  as  much  as  six  weeks— tbe  jaoBdn 
subsides.  The  first  sign  of  improvement  is  generaUy  that  tbe  bowk 
regain  their  natural  colour ;  the  urine  soon  ceases  to  contain  bile-pigment,  ii^ 
a  few  days  later  the  skin  and  conjunctivae  regain  a  healthy  appeannct  Ilfi 
favourable  change  often  takes  plaice  about  the  twenty-first  day ;  bntisKve 
cases  it  occurs  earlier  than  this,  and  in  other  cases  very  much  later.  AtK 
period  of  the  complaint  can  one  generally  make  out  that  the  Hw  ^ 
enlarged,  whether  by  palpation  or  by  percussion;  f rom  b^inniug  to ead 
there  is  nothing  to  throw  light  on  its  cause.  For  jaundice  of  tiris  W 
"simple,"  "primary,"  " idiopathic,"  and  " benignant "  seems  to  be «iit»We 
adjectives. 

Pruritus. — Jaundice  is  sometimes  attended  with  itching  of  tie  akiB.  h 
certain  persons  papules  develop  themselves  whenever  the  skin  is  mniAsi, 
hence  when  they  are  jaundiced  they  often  present  an  eruption  rf  prnpitt, 
the  summits  of  which  become  quickly  destroyed  by  the  finger-naili.  !» 
rash  has  been  mistaken  for  scabies.  Graves  observed  urticaria  develop  it** 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  he  also  noticed  that  itching  of  the  vi 
sometimes  precedes  jaundice  by  a  considerable  interval ;  in  one  of  bis  c^ 
this  was  a  period  of  ten  days,  in  another  of  two  months.  He  late  DrAwi- 
son  used  to  teach  the  same  fact^  and  said  that  he  had  once  suggested  befon- 
hand  the  possibility  that  an  attack  of  jaundice  might  be  impendii^v^ 
patient  complained  of  itching,  for  which  no  explanation  could  be  foond,^ 
that  his  prediction  had  been  justified  by  the  result,  ^        . 

Shw  pulse, — ^Another  symptom  sometimes  observed  in  sinqde  jwDto* 
extreme  inf  requency  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  The  pulse  occasionally  w  ^ 
50,  40,  or  even  20  in  the  minute.  It  has  been  found  in  ei^)erimentBi?^ 
animals  that  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  much  reduced  in  freqwitfj'7 
the  injection  of  the  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  into  the  circulation-t  B  J|^ 
therefore,  supposed  that  in  such  cases  of  jaundice  the  blood  contunstl* 
acids.  But  chemists  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  them,  except  in  ti^ 
in  the  urine,  whether  in  this  or  in  other  forms  of  jaundice ;  and,  since  tfe^ 
are  readily  diffusible,  one  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for  tkea 
accumulate  in  the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  heart  wi^ 
being  freely  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  An  important  question  is  ▼J*^  * 
slow  pulse  in  jaundice  makes  the  prognosis  unfavourable.  There  *PP*'*. . 
be  no  ground  to  suppose  that  it  does.  Like  xanthopsia  and  pmrita^  ^ 
symptom  is  more  often  seen  in  idiopathic  than  in  secondary  jaundice,  ^ 
though  frequent  is  by  no  means  constant.  t 

Etiology. — ^The  complete  absence  of  bile  from  the  faces  in  this  fcJ* 
jaundice  affords  a  presumption  that  there  is  some  obstacle  to  its  flow; 


Simple  jaundice — Catarrhal  jaundice. 
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the  common  theory  is  that  simple  jaundice  depends  upon  catarrh  of  the  larger 
bile-ducts.  It  is  believed  that  their  lining  membrane  is  swollen,  and  that 
mucus  is  secreted,  which  obstructs  the  channel.  One  difficulty  is  that  patients 
never  die  from,  and  rarely  during,  this  idiopathic  and  benignant  form  of 
jaundice,  so  that  we  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  its  morbid  anatomy. 
Another  is  that  we  have  no  corresponding  instances  of  spontaneous  catarrh 
of  a  duct,  with  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  the  secretion,  in  the  case  of 
the  ureter,  or  other  ducts  of  glands. 

A  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  catarrh  of  the  duodenum  obstructs 
the  oblique  and  narrow  passage  of  the  duct  through  the  walls  of  the  gut ; 
but  here  the  difficulty  is  that  the  jaundice  does  not  more  constantly  follow 
what  is  probably  a  frequent  disorder.  Moreover,  we  should  have  expected 
that  chronic  catarrh  would  have  produced  permanent  jaundice,  as  chronic 
obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct  produces  permanent  epiphora. 

In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  the  ducts  are  always  found  after 
death  to  be  pervious ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  when  a  case  of  this 
kind  b^ns  as  one  of  simple  jaimdice  it  is  at  &:st  due  to  a  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  ducts,  and  that  this  afterwards  subsides  without  leaving  a 
trace.  Again,  there  is  no  evidence  or  likelihood  of  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts 
when  icterus  accompanies  pneumonia. 

Jaundice  sometimes  follows  directly  upon  the  shock  of  some  mental 
emotion.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  medical  friend 
of  his  who  became  jaundiced  from  anxiety  before  an  examination  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  and  he  refers  to  another  case  in  which  an  unmarried 
woman,  on  its  being  accidentally  disclosed  that  she  had  borne  children, 
became  in  a  very  short  time  yellow.  Similar  instances  are  not  rare. 
Murchison  places  cases  of  this  kind  in  an  entirely  different  category  from 
those  which  he  attributes  to  catarrh  of  the  larger  bile-ducts ;  but  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  former  are  caused  by  mental  emotion,  while  the  latter  are 
not^  no  differences  can  be  found  between  them,  either  in  their  sjrmptoms  or 
their  course. 

An  affection  having  the  characters  of  simple  jaundice  has  occasionally 
prevailed  epidemically.  Several  instances  of  this  were  collected  by  Frerichs. 
Murchison  mentions  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  the  same  kind  which  occurred 
at  Botherham.  In  1962  this  town  was  visited  by  enteric  fever,  which 
proved  very  fatal  Early  in  the  following  year  jaundice  became  epidemic. 
It  is  said  that  in  February  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  suffering  from  it ;  and  there  was  this  curious  circumstance,  that  none 
of  those  who  were  attacked  had  passed  through  the  fever.  Other  examples 
are  recorded  among  our  troops  in  India  by  Morehead  and  Gk)odeve. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  characters  which  distinguish  idiopathic  jaundice  from 
that  which  is  a  symptom  of  another  malady  are  chiefly  negative ;  and  one 
might  expect  that  the  diagnosis  would  be  somewhat  uncertain,  since  in  some 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  of  cancer  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  even  of  gall-stones, 
jaundice  may  be  the  first  symptom.  But  whereas  these  diseases  seldom 
occur  in  young  subjects  and  in  those  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  good 
health,  "simple"  jaundice  seems  particularly  apt  to  attack  the  young  and 
robust.  Hence  it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  supposing 
jaundice  to  be  idiopathic  and  benignant,  when  it  is  really  due  to  organic 
disease.  Practically  the  only  serious  difficulty  to  be  considered  is  the 
possible,  though  happily  very  rare,  supervention  of  acute  atrophy  of  the 
Uver. 
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Symptomatic  Jaundice. — Jaundice  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  caaee  of 
mitral  disease  with  an  enlarged  and  congested  liver.  The  naturally  low" 
pressure  in  the  portal  vein  appears  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  increased 
pressure  in  the  right  auricle  and  hepatic  veins,  and  the  stasis  thus  prodnoedl 
prevents  secretion  of  bile. 

As  a  complication  in  some  of  the  sfpecijk  fevers  jaundice  is  not  infrequent. 
This  is  always  the  case  in  "yellow  fever."  In  "relapsing fever"  jaundice  is  a 
frequent  and  not  necessarily  an  unfavourable  symptom.  It  sometimes,  though 
very  seldom,  occurs  in  typhus,  and  in  this  disease  almost  every  patient  ^wrbo  l>e- 
comes  jaundiced  dies.  In  enteric  fever  and  scarlatina  jaundice  is  extremely^  ivre. 

The  icterus  which  frequently  follows  the  bites  of  venomous  sfnaJhes  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Another  disease,  attended  with  fever,  in  which  jaundice  may  oecar  as 
a  complication  is  acute  basal  pneumonia.     This  has  been  supposed  to  l>e  due 
to  an   extension  of  inflammation   through  the  diaphragm  to  the    upper 
surface  of   the  liver — an  almost  absurd  notion,  for  there  is  no  sign    of 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  pleura,  or  peritoneum  between  liver  and 
lung ;   pneumonia  cannot  "  extend "  to  anything  but  pulmonary  tiasiie  ; 
and  even  if  inflammation  does  attack  the  liver,  it  does  not  in  itself   cause 
jaundice.    At  least  one  case  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  which  jaundice  occurred  as  a  complication  of  pneumionia  of  the  left  side 

General  pycemia  is  often  accompanied  with  jaundice;  indeed,  a  sli^t 
yellowness  of  the  skin  is  one  of  its  most  frequent  symptoms.     Some  yemrs 
ago  Dr  Wilks  investigated  the  question  whether  those  cases  of  pysemia  in 
which  abscesses  occur  in  the  liver  are  or  are  not  particularly  liable  to  be 
accompanied  by  jaundice,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the   local 
disease  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  symptom.     Indeed, 
in  most  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  which  jaundice  may  be  a  symptom  it  it 
probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  blood  or  elsewhere,  and  not  npcm 
any  morbid  state  of  the  liver ;  to  use  terms  at  one  time  much  used,  it  is 
hematogenous^  not  hepatogenous. 

Portal  pycemia. — Besides  these  general  maladies,  there  are  certain  diaeases 
of  the  liver  itself  which  are  attended  with  fever,  often  with  rigors,  and 
local  pain  with  tenderness,  and  which  may  also  give  rise  to  jaundice. 
Icterus  is  a  rare  and  accidental  symptom  in  cases  of  tropical  hepoHc  abscsss. 
But  it  often  accompanies  a  speciid  form  of  suppuration  in  the  liver,  which 
has  been  termed  purulent  pyl^hlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  and  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

The  following  is  a  striking  case  of  this  kind.  A  man  aged  thirty-seven 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr  Bariow, 
exceedingly  ill  with  jaundice,  fever,  and  delirium ;  and  he  died  in  two  days. 
He  had  been  quite  well  a  week  before,  except  that  he  suffered  from  strictore 
of  the  rectimi.  The  liver  was  very  large,  and  its  tissue  was  supporating 
throughout.  The  branches  of  the  portal  vein  were  all  distended  with  soft 
thrombi  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  main  trunk  of  the  vein  contained  a 
dirty-looking  fluid.  The  inflammation  of  the  liver  was  evidently  due  to 
the  absorption  of  some  unhealthy  material  by  the  veins  ramifying  in  the 
coats  of  the  rectum,  which  was  extensively  ulcerated.'^  | 

*  Other  causes  of  sappnrative  pylephlebitis  are — ulcerative  aifections  of  the  ttomach 
or  bowels,  suppuration  of  the  spleen,  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  pene- 
tration of  one  of  the  veins  which  go  to  form  the  portal  trunk  by  foreign  bodies ;  in  a  case 
quoted  by  Frerichs,  a  fish*bone  had  entered  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 
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Another  cause  of  jaundice  with  pyrexia  is  suppuration  of  the  portal 
throughout  the  liver,  excited  by  the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the 
dnets.  The  possibility  of  this  occurrence  must  never  be  forgotten  in  any 
oae  of  biliary  colic  in  which  febrile  sjnnptoms  show  themselves. 

An  inflamed  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  may  set  up  suppuration  along 
tke  portal  canals,  affecting  the  branches  of  the  bile-ducts  rather  than  those 
of  ^e  portal  vein.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  suppu- 
latiiig  hydatid  often  communicates  directly  with  a  branch  of  the  bile-duct 
of  considerable  size.  Hence  membranous  portions  of  the  hydatid,  or  of  its 
ctpsnle  (detached  by  sloughing),  may  enter  the  bile-duct  and  obstruct  it.  An 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  occurred,  in  Guy's  Hospital  a  few  days  later  than 
the  case  of  pylephlebitis  above  mentioned.  The  liver  was  found  after  death 
to  contain  a  suppurating  hydatid  cavity  which  held  three  pints  of  fluid.  The 
bile4uct8  throughout  the  organ  were  suppurating,  and  the  main  canal  was 
obitnicted  by  a  large  piece  of  detached  membrane  rolled  up  into  a  cylinder. 
A  real  but  a  very  rare  cause  of  febrile  jaundice  is  aetUe  iuberctdosis 
of  the  liver.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  Murchison  in  a  woman 
forty  years  of  age.  Another  case  was  observed  some  years  ago  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  A  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  died  with  febrile  symptoms  of  typhoid 
cbincter.  The  history  was  imperfect^  but  he  was  stated  to  have  had 
jumdice  only  five  days.  After  death  the  liver  was  found  to  be  full  of 
teberdes,  there  being  as  many  as  fifty  to  the  square  inch.  There  was  also 
poeomonia  of  the  left  lung. 

Jaundice  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. — Writers  generally  state  that  jaun- 
dice is  seldom  caused  by  cirrhosis,  and  it  is  true  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  affection  runs  its  whole  course  without  marked  icterus.  But 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  minority  in  which  jaundice  is  present^ 
and  not  rarely  it  constitutes  the  chief  sjrmptom  of  the  disease.  Among  one 
himdred  and  thirty  cases  occurring  in  the  jfost-mortem  room  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
m  ^hich  the  liver  was  found  after  death  to  be  cirrhosed,  jaundice  existed  in 
thirty-four,  and  in  ten  it  was  deep  or  intense.  During  this  period,  however, 
^^oro  were  examined  in  the  same  place  only  some  sixty  other  cases  in  which 
jumdice  was  a  principal  symptom.  Thus,  among  the  causes  of  jaundice, 
orrhoeis  of  the  liver  is  far  from  taking  an  insignificant  place. 

The  fact  is  that  the  frequency  with  which  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  occurs 
u  br  in  excess  of  that  oi  the  other  organic  diseases  that  give  rise  to  jaundice ; 
ttd  consequently,  although  jaundice  is  not  a  very  common  result  of  cirrhosis, 
cirrhosis  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  cause  of  jaundice. 

Jaundice  due  to  this  disease  has  some  peculiar  characters.  It  is  fre- 
V^^J  gradual  in  its  onset.  It  is  often  slight  in  degree.  There  is  seldom, 
V^haps  never,  complete  absence  of  bile  from  the  faeces.  It  is  unattended 
^th  pain,  and  so  differs  from  jaundice  due  to  gall-stones  or  cancer.  On  the 
other  hmd,  it  is  very  often  associated  with  the  other  symptoms  of  cirrhosis 
which  will  hereafter  be  described,  and  particularly  with  ascites.  In  fact, 
the  concurrence  of  jaundice  with  ascites  is  met  with  in  scarcely  any  disease 
ezeepbing  cirrhosis  and  cancer. 

Icterus  grams. — Jaundice  is  an  early  and  constant  symptom  of  the 
temarkable  disease  known  as  acute  ydlow  atrophy.  This  will  be  fully  treated 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Malignamt  jaundice. — Icterus  is  often  due  to  corner^  either  of  the  liver 
itself  or  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  will  come  under  notice  as  a  sjrmptom 
of  malignant  growths  in  and  about  the  liver. 
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Icterus  neonatorum. — ^Deep  and  permanent  jaundice  may  be  caoaed  im 
infants  by  a  congenital  obliteration  of  the  common  Me^lucty  apparentiy  resnltiiig 
from  intraruterine  perihepatitis ;  several  instances  of  this  have  been 
recorded.  The  jaundice  has  appeared  a  few  days  after  birth ;  it  has  been 
attended  with  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  and  skin,  and  especially 
from  the  imibilicus.  This  last  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  which  in 
other  cases  is  due  to  progressive  atrophy,  attended  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea ;  in  two  instances  the  child  lived  as  long  as  six  months. 

Jaundice  in  infants  is  also  said  to  arise  from  plugging  of  the  common 
duct  by  inspissated  bile,  as  in  a  case  quoted  by  Murchison.  But  in  many 
cases  of  supposed  jaundice  in  new-bom  children  the  yellow  tint  is  the 
result  of  changes  of  the  blood  in  the  over-congested  skin, ''  the  vivid  redness 
<d  the  new-bom  baby  "  (to  use  Murchison's  expression)  "  fading,  aa  bruises 
fade,  through  shades  of  yellow  into  the  genuine  flesh-colour." 

Stricture. — ^Another  very  rare  cause  of  permanent  jaundice  is  striehire 
of  the  common  duct,  resembling  an  ordinary  stricture  of  the  urethra.  This 
condition  is  generally  caused  by  cicatrisation  of  an  ulcer,  itself  probably 
set  up  by  a  ^11-stone ;  or  the  submucous  tissue  may  be  converted  into  an 
indurated  mass  of  new  growth. 

External pressu/re. — Permanent  jaundice  may  also  be  caused  by  an  eodemal 
iumou/r^  of  any  kind,  pressing  upon  the  hepatic  or  common  duct  Tubereu- 
lous  glands  in  the  portal  fissure  have  occasionally  obstructed  the  flow  of  bile ; 
and  an  aneurysm  of  the  hepatic  artery  has  sometimes  been  the  cause  of 
jaundice.  Such  cases  have  generally  been  attended  with  severe  paroxysmal 
pain,  like  that  produced  by  gall-stones. 

Oall'Stones.—Jdivaidice  is  a  characteristic  sjmiptom  of  an  impacted  calculus, 
and  also  of  the  singular  cases  described  by  Weil  (p.  366). 

Anatomicai  effects  of  persistent  jawndice, — ^Whatever  its  cause,  janndice 
with  obstmction  of  the  ducts  leads  to  a  definite  series  of  further  changes. 
The  gall-bladder  and  all  the  biliary  passages  become  greatly  dilated  and  dis- 
tended, at  first  with  bile,  afterwards  with  mucus  of  a  greenish  tinge,  or 
perfeody  colourless.  The  gall-bladder  may  thus  come  to  contain  many 
ounces,  and  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded  or  pear-shaped  mass  below  the  liver. 

Very  often  there  are  gall-stones  in  it  as  well  as  mucus,  and  Uieir  {H-esence 
has  been  sometimes  detected  by  palpation.  They  yield  a  peculiar  erackUng 
sensation,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  grasping  a  bag  of 
hazel-nuts  or  rolling  pebbles  about  in  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  the  gall-bladder  suppiutites  and  points  externally.  Hie  result 
of  this  is  the  production  of  a  fistulous  opening,  through  which  after  a  time 
green  bile  is  dkcharged  in  quantities  of  from  eight  ounces  to  two  pints  dafly. 
The  jaundice  may  then  subside ;  but  this  change  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
patient,  who  rapidly  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  before  long  dies  exhausted. 

The  hepatic  ducts  become  dilated  in  cases  of  permanent  jaundice ;  tiiey 
may  even  become  larger  than  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  with  which 
they  run,  and  may  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  as  cylindrical  tubes 
or  sacculated  pouches.  The  enlargement  of  the  ducts  appears  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  fact  that  the  liver  as  a  whole  is  larger  than  natural  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  form  of  jaundice.  But  after  a  time  the  organ  begins  to  shrink, 
and  at  length  it  becomes  considerably  smaller  than  in  health. 

Another  change  in  the  liver  consists  in  its  assuming  a  dark  olive-green 
colour,  which  all  writers  describe  as  darker  than  that  of  other  parts  d  Uie 
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body.  Doubtless  this  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  bile-pigment  contained 
in  ^e  hepatic  cells,  converting  it  into  biliverdin,  exaclJy  as  in  the  skin. 
The  connectiYe  tissue  in  the  portal  canals  becomes  thickened  when  the  com- 
mon bile-duct  is  obstructed.  This  has  lately  been  dwelt  upon  by  Dr  Wickham 
Legg,  who  has  shown  that  in  the  lower  animals  the  operation  of  ligaturing 
the  bile-duct  is  quickly  followed  by  an  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue  as 
great  as  in  intense  cirrhosis.  The  author's  observations  led  him  to  believe 
that  a  similar  change  occurs  very  frequently  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice 
in  man,  although  not  to  the  same  degree. 

The  liver-cells  appear  not  to  undergo  any  change  beyond  being  some- 
what reduced  in  size.  In  1843  Dr  Thomas  Williams  related  a  case  in 
which  jaundice  was  caused  by  malignant  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
and  in  which  almost  all  the  cells  of  the  liver  were  found  to  be  broken  down, 
fatty  globules  and  granular  matter  being  present  in  their  place  ('Guy's 
Hosp.  Reports,'  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i,  p.  444).  But  no  one  has  since  recorded  a 
similar  observation,  except  when  cerebral  symptoms  had  been  present,  such  as 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  disease  which  caused  the  jaimdice  was  com- 
plicated with  acute  yellow  atrophy.  This  occurred  in  a  case  which  Murchison 
has  placed  on  recoid  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions'  (voL  xxii,  p.  159). 

FaUy  stools, — Certain  minor  resists,  which  sometimes  follow  jaundice, 
demand  a  brief  notice.  In  1832  Bright  recorded  some  cases  of  jaundice 
in  which  the  alvine  evacuation  contained  a  substance  like  fat,  which  either 
passed  separately  from  the  bowels,  or  soon  divided  itself  from  the  general 
mass,  and  lay  upon  the  surface ;  ''  sometimes  forming  a  thick  crust,  par- 
ticularly about  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  if  the  fsBces  were  of  a  semi- 
fluid consistence ;  sometimes  floating  like  globules  of  tallow  which  had  been 
melted  and  become  cold ;  and  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  a  thin,  fatty 
pellicle  over  the  whole,  or  over  the  fluid  parts  in  which  the  more  solid 
fseces  were  deposited."  This  state  of  the  faeces  was  sometimes  so  marked 
as  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  patient  before  Bright  saw  the  case.  The 
oily  matter  had  generally  a  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  a  most  disgustingly 
foetid  odour.  Bright  was  himself  disposed  to  regard  this  peculiar  condition 
of  the  evacuations  as  due  to  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  of  the 
duodenum,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  presence  of  jaundice  in 
his  cases  was  accidental.  Later  writers  also  have  generally  attributed  the 
symptom  under  consideration  to  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
supposing  that  it  prevented  the  fatty  matters  taken  in  the  food  from  being 
digested  and  absorbed.* 

Dr  Walker,  of  Peterborough,  brought  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chinu^cal  Society,  in  1889,  two  cases  in  which  the  fseces  were  colourless 
though  the  patient  was  not  jaundiced,  and  after  death  the  pancreatic  duct 
was  found  occluded,  but  not  the  bile-duct. 

EmaciaHon. — Dogs  in  which  a  biliary  fistula  has  been  formed  require  a 
larger  quantity  of  food  to  maintain  their  nutrition  than  before.  This  corre- 
sponds well  with  the  circumstance  that  in  all  protracted  cases  of  jaundice 
the  patient  becomes  exceedingly  thin  and  emaciated ;  although  he  may  be 
entirely  free  from  other  conditions  which  might  account  for  the  wasting. 

*  Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that  in  dogs.  In  which  the  hile-dnct  was  ligatored,  the 
*iB<nmt  of  itA  that  ooold  he  ahsorhed  from  the  intestines  was  reduced  to  less  than  one  half, 
and  sometimes  even  to  as  little  as  one  fifth  or  one  seventh  of  the  quantity  that  the  animal 
could  digest  hefore.  These  experiments  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  presence  of  fat  in 
^  fflBces  in  Bright* s  cases  was  not  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  common  bile*duct 
'*ther  than  of  the  duct  of  the  pancreas. 
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FlaMenee,  &t, — ^Another  result  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  bile  from  tlia 
bowels  is  that  their  contents  undergo  putrefactive  changes,  the  oocorrenee 
of  which  is  prevented,  under  normal  conditions^  by  the  powerful  antiseptie 
properties  of  bile.  Hence  the  evacuations  often  have  a  very  foetid  odour,  and 
gases  are  generated  which  cause  t3rmpanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen.  Tlie 
contents  of  the  intestines  may  probably  in  this  way  acquire  irritant  propetr- 
ties,  and  so  set  up  diarrhoea.  More  often  obstinate  constipation  is  present 
in  jaundice,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  bile  is  the 
"natural  purgative"  or  stimulant  to  the  peristsJtic  action  of  the  bowels. 

Xcmthdasma, — ^Persistent  jaundice,  from  whatever  cause,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
a  remarkable  affection  of  the  eyelids  and  other  regions  called  originally 
"  vitiligoidea"  by  Addison  and  Gull  (*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1851  ai^ 
1887),  but  now  known  as  xanthoma  or  xanthelasma.  It  will  be  described 
in  a  future  chapter  among  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Theory  of  jaundice, — It  has  been  supposed  that^  pathologicaUy,  there  are 
two  distinct  forms  of  jaundice,  in  one  of  which  the  bile-pigment  is  secreted 
by  the  liver  as  usual,  but,  owing  to  obstruction^  is  afterwards  reabsorbed  into 
the  blood  ;  while  in  the  other  the  secreting  action  of  the  liver  is  suppressed^ 
so  that  the  bile-pigment  in  the  skin  and  urine  must  have  been  formed  by 
some  other  organ  or  in  the  blood  itseli  Undoubtedly  in  certain  cases  of 
jaundice  the  ducts  are  mechanically  obstructed,  while  in  other  cases  they 
are  patent.  The  question  is  whether  the  jaundice  is  essentially  different  in 
its  origin  in  these  two  classes  of  cases.  Must  we  admit  there  are  two  kinds 
of  icterus — the  one  hepatogenous,  the  other  hsdmatogenous  % 

One  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  jaundice  has  been  supposed 
to  be  that  bile-acids  are  present  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice, 
and  are  absent  when  the  bile^iucts  are  free ;  but  we  have  seen  this  diistinction 
to  be  untenable(p.  339).  Nor  does  the  state  of  the  fasces  afford  such  a  criterion. 
In  acute  yellow  atrophy,  in  which  the  ducts  are  unobstructed,  the  motions 
are  sometimes,  if  not  always,  free  from  bile ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had 
in  Guy's  Hospital  a  case  in  which  jaundice  was  due  to  obstruction  of  the 
common  bile-duct  by  a  cancerous  growth,  which,  however,  only  partiaUy 
occluded  its  channel,  so  that  the  fseces  remained  of  their  natural  colour. 

The  theory  of  a  hsBmatogenous  form  of  jaundice  is  inconsistent  with  the 
physiological  doctrine  that  the  bile-pigment  is  in  health  formed  by  the  Uver, 
and  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  But  the  evidence  on  which  this  doctrine 
is  founded  is  perhaps  not  conclusive.  The  direct  removal  of  the  Uver  in 
frogs  and  in  geese  does  not  lead  to  jaundice,  but  how  far  these  experiments! 
results  apply  to  man  admits  of  question.  Again,  no  bile-pigment  can  be 
detected  in  the  blood  in  health;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  tiiough 
the  bile-pigment  is  formed  in  the  blood,  it  may  never  accumulate  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  detected  by  chemical  tests,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Uver,  with 
its  large  and  active  circulation,  is  engaged  in  removing  it  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced. 

The  pathological  evidence  on  this  question  is  Uable  to  be  misunderstood. 
Thus  Murchison  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  gall-bladder  and  bile-ducts 
are  sometimes  found  after  death  to  contain  only  a  grey  mucus,  although 
during  life  there  had  been  no  jaundice.  This  would  be  a  striking  argument 
if  the  liver  were  always  diseased  in  such  cases.  But  Dr  Moxon  found  that^ 
of  four  instances  of  this  kind,  one  only  was  a  case  of  fatty  Uver  accompany- 
ing phthisis,  the  others  being  cases  of  pyemia  or  pneumonia.     It  is  evident 
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that  these  cases  merely  show  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  formation 
of  bile-pigment  may  be  arrested.  They  have  no  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  the  bile-pigment  is  formed  by  the  liver  or  elsewhere. 

Murchison  did  not  believe  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  obstruction 
of  the  ducts  makes  any  important  difference  in  the  way  in  which  jaundice 
is  produced.     He  points  out  that  the  osmotic  currents  between  the  blood 
and  the  contents  of  the  biliary  passages  and  intestines  are  remarkably  active, 
and  that  even  in  health  much  of  the  bile  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver  is 
probably  reabsorbed  into  the  blood.  He  argues  that  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  this  reabsorption  is  excessive,  or  that  the  reabsorbed  pigment  fails  to  be 
properly  got  rid  of,  and  we  have  at  once  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
of  jaundice  with  patency  of  the  ducts.     But,  as  Dr  Moxon  has  pointed  out, 
this  theory,  that  jaundice  is  in  all  cases  due  to  reabsorption,  is  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  in  jaundice  the  biliary  passages  are  almost  always 
found  to  contain,  not  bile,  but  an  almost  colourless  mucus.    This  is  the  case 
not  only  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  but  also  when  the  ducts  are 
permanently  obstructed  by  stricture  or  gall-stones.     As  Dr  Moxon  remarks, 
the  contrast  is  at  first  sight  very  astonishing  between  the  deep  yellow  fluid 
found  in  distant  serous  cavities  in  such  cases  and  the  clear  liquid  which  is 
present  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver  itself.    The  absence  of  bile  from  the  biliary 
passages  is,  however,  easily  explained.     The  secretion  of  bile  takes  place 
under  very  low  blood-pressure.   Hence,  when  the  common  duct  is  obstructed, 
the  entrance  of  bQe  into  the  biliary  passages  is  at  once  arrested.     But  the 
mucus  secreted  by  the  walls  of  these  passages  and  by  the  gall-bladder  can 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  formed  under  a  much  higher  resistance.   Conse- 
quently it  soon  displaces  the  last  trace  of  bile ;  and  like  all  mucous  fluids,  it 
is  itself  unstained  by  bile-pigment,  even  when  jaundice  is  present. 

This  explanation  evidently  assumes  that  a  colourless  mucus  will  be 
found  in  the  bile-ducts  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice  only  when  the 
obstruction  is  complete.  And  a  search  through  the  pathological  records  of 
Guy's  Hospital  for  the  last  twenty  years  fails  to  discover  any  exception 
either  to  this  rule  or,  to  that  from  which  it  is  derived :  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  no  case  of  long-continued  complete  obstruction  in  which  the  ducts 
contained  a  liquid  highly  charged  with  bile-pigment ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  instance  of  partial  obstruction  in  which  they  contained  a  colour- 
less mucus.* 

In  protracted  jaundice  the  Uver-cells  contain  bile-pigment  which  has 
stagnated  there  imtil  it  has  become  green  by  oxidation;  and  they  are 
deeply  stained  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver :  facts  which  favour  the  hsBma- 
togenous  origin  of  jaundice  without  obstruction.  It  is  more  easy  to  believe 
that  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  function  of  the  liver  is  completely  arrested 
than  that  the  liver-cells  pour  back  the  bile-pigment  into  the  blood  as  soon 
as  they  have  formed  it^  the  ducts  being  perfectly  patent. 

We  must  admit)  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  theory  of  haematogenous 
jaundice  is  not  in  accordance  with  experimental  results ;  and,  on  the  other, 

^  *  Certain  writers  have  endeavoured  to  acconnt  for  the  presence  of  a  fluid  unstained 
with  bile  in  the  biliary  passages  in  cases  of  jaundice  by  supposing  that  the  smaller  ducts 
are  plugged  with  insiossated  bile«  which  thus  cuts  them  oil  from  the  canals  into  which 
^ey  shovdd  open.  But  it  is  surely  inconceiyable  that  all  the  smaller  ducts  throughout 
the  organ  should  at  the  same  time  be  obstructed  in  this  way.  For  there  would  be  no 
^Iteniattve  but  to  suppose  that  in  all  cases  of  complete  obstructive  jaundice  the  bile-ducts 
up  to  the  very  point  where  their  radicles  meet  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  cells  are  plugged 
^th  a  non*diifusible  mucous  fluid. 
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that  the  large  group  of  cases  of  jaundice  without  obstruction  cannot   at 
present  be  explained  without  it 

Icterus  by  obstruction  and  reabsorption  of  the  secreted  bile,  from   the 
bile-ducts  into  the  lymph-passages  of  the  liver  and  so  into  the  general 
circulation,  is  a  well-ascertained  process.    Slight  degrees  of  obstruction,  may 
probably  produce  jaundice,  as  in  cases  of  nutmeg  liver  and  possibly  of 
catarrh  of  the  duodenum.     But  unless  we  admit  that  the  hsemoglobin  of  the 
blood  may,  under  morbid  conditions,  be  decomposed  into  hsematoidin  (or 
bilirubin)  in  the  spleen  or  elsewhere,  and  failing  of  excretion  by  the  liver 
continue  to  circulate  and  stain  the  tissues  and  the  urine,  we  have  no  satis- 
factory means  of  accounting  for  the  icterus  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,   d 
fevers  of  nervous  origin,  or  even  for  the  so-called    "  simple "  jaundice  of 
healthy  adolescents. 

Frerichs's  supposition,  adopted  by  Murchison,  of  excessive  secretion  of 
bile  and  of  reabsorption  of  the  excess  from  the  intestine,  is  unsupported  by 
evidence  and  contrary  to  analogy. 

Treatment  of  jaundice. — ^The  idiopathic  form  is  so  uncertain  in  its  course 
that  it  might  well  appear  a  hopeless  task  to  determine  whether  remedies 
are  capable  of  abridging  its  duration.  On  the  Continent  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  is  believed  to  be  the  administration  of  certain  mineral  waters — those 
of  Vichy,  Ems,  Kissingen,  Marienbad,  and  Carlsbad.  Those  of  Vichy  are 
most  strongly  recommended  by  French  physicians,  while  German  writers 
speak  most  highly  of  Carlsbad.  Since  all  these  springs  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  salts  of  spda  (especially  the  sulphate  and  carbonate)  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  the  same  salts  are  believed  in  this  country  to  be 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  jaundice.* 

Carbonate  of  soda  with  or  without  taraxacum,  and  saline  laxatives,  to 
which  many  physicians  add  an  occasional  blue  pill,  is  the  traditional  treat- 
ment for  ''  simple  **  jaundice ;  but  our  ignorance  of  its  pathology  and  the 
uncertainty  of  its  duration  make  it  difficult  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  these 
drugs.     Dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  has  a  scarcely  less  established  reputa- 

*  It  is  true  that  we  seldom  give  the  salts  of  soda  alone,  bat  comUne  them  with 
remedies  snoh  as  taraxacum  and  rhubarb,  which  are  either  thought  to  exert  a  specifie 
action  on  the  liver,  or  regarded  as  useful  by  regolalang  the  bowels.  That  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  bring  an  attack  of  jaundice  to  an  end  I  feel  confident,  and  I  think  that  the  follow- 
ing two  cases  go  far  to  prove  it.  (1)  A  man  aged  fifty-nine  came  to  me  on  Januaij  9th, 
1874,  suffering  from  jaundice,  which  was  not  very  deep,  but  had  already  been  of  two 
months'  duration.  There  was  some  tenderness  and  fulness  over  the  liver.  I  ordered  him 
to  take  half  a  drachm  of  spiritns  ammonin  aromaticus  in  a  mixture  of  rhubarb,  soda,  and 
calumba.  He  came  agfun  on  the  16th,  and  sud  that  for  five  days  his  motions  had  continued 
to  be  clay-coloured,  but  that  on  the  14th  they  began  to  contain  bUe,  and  that  they  were 
now  quite  dark  coloured.  On  testing  his  urine  I  found  that  it  contained  very  mudi  less 
bile-pigment  than  before.  His  jaundice  was  much  diminished,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  week  it  entirely  cUsappeared.  (2)  A  bargeman  came  to  me  on  February  23rd, 
1872.  Ten  months  before  he  had  become  suddenly  jaundiced  without  pain.  A  month 
afterwards  he  had  been  seized  with  excruciating  pun  over  the  liver,  lasting  some  hours,  and 
he  had  since  had  three  similar  attacks.  He  had  been  under  treatment  both  in  Guy's 
Hospital  and  at  King's  College,  but  without  result.  He  remiuned  jaundiced  the  whole  time. 
Having  ascertained  the  treatment  that  had  been  previously  employed  in  Chiy's,  I  ordered 
him  to  take  ten  gnuns  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  scruple  of  extract  of  tanuousum,  and  (as 
he  had  some  dyspeptic  symptoms)  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  hop  three  times  a  dav,  and 
a  grain  of  opium  at  night.  On  March  1st  he  came  to  me  again,  and  assured  me  that  he 
was  very  much  better,  having  lost  the  pain  and  sickness.  On  March  4th  he  noticed  that  his 
motions  resumed  their  natural  appearance,  and  before  long  he  was  welL  I  do  not  suppose 
that  aU  cases  of  simple  jaundice  wiU  subside  equally  rapidly  under  such  treatment^  but  I 
think  it  certainly  deserves  a  fair  trial — C.  H.  F. 
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taon  in  cases  of  jaundice,  and  certainly  patients  may  quickly  lose  their 
yellow  colour  while  taking  this  medicine. 

With  r^ard  to  the  general  management  of  the  disease,  the  patient  should 
Dot  be  kept  in  bed,  nor  even  within  doors.  He  should  be  allowed  to  take 
moderate  exercise,  and  to  have  his  usual  diet,  from  which,  however,  f at^ 
pastry,  and  malt  liquors  should  be  excluded. 

When  the  cause  of  the  jaundice  has  been  removed,  the  fading  of  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  skin  may,  according  to  Murchison,  be  hastened  by 
warm  baths,  by  giving  the  patient  diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  and  by  the 
idministration  of  benzoic  acid  in  four-grain  doses  three  times  a  day. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  which  may  give 
rise  to  jaundice  with  pyrexioy  there  is  but  little  to  be  said ;  they  are  almost 
more  invariably  fatal  than  acute  atrophy  itself.  The  administration  of 
q;!miine  may  somewhat  lower  the  pyrexia,  and  if  the  issue  should  be  at  all 
doubtful,  may  perhaps  incline  the  balance  in  the  patient's  favour ;  while 
stnonlants  seem  indicated,  as  in  other  cases  of  infective  fever. 

When  permaneiU  jaundice  has  once  declared  itself,  and  the  obstruction 
of  the  conunon  duct  is  complete  and   irremediable,  it  is  no  longer  ad- 
vbable  to  prescribe  carbonate  of  soda,  or  dilute   nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
(ff  taraxacum.     The  more  faith  we  have  in  the  efficacy  of  those  remedies  in 
nmple  jaundice,  the  more  we  shall  fear  that  they  may  now  do  harm.     Eegu- 
latioQ  of  the  diet  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment. 
It  has  been  shown  experimentally  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  in  Glermany, 
and  by  Bennett  and  Butherford  in  this  country,  that  dogs  with  artificial 
biliary  fistula  may  live  for  years  provided  they  are  supplied  with  and  will 
take  a  sufi&ciently  large  quantity  of  food.     It  is  true  that  in  those  animals 
the  escape  of  bile  through  the  fistula  causes  a  drain  which  is  wanting  in 
jaundice  in  the  human  subject^  but  the  experiments  at  least  suggest  the 
conclusion  that  a  large  supply  of  nutriment  should  if  possible  be  main- 
tained.    At  the  same  time  its  quality  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
In  d<^  whose  common  duct  has  been  tied  the  daily  quantity  of  fat  that 
can  he  absorbed  from  the  food  is  greatly  diminished.     Evidently,  there- 
fore, oleaginous  and  fatty  articles  of  diet  should  be  taken  very  sparingly,  if 
at  all,  by  persons  with  permanent  jaundice. 

Something  may  be  done  to  coxmteract  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestines 
by  the  administration  of  the  purified  bile  of  the  ox  or  pig.  Murchison 
recommends  that  this  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six  grains, 
about  two  hours  after  meals,  in  capsules  or  pills  coated  with  a  solution  of 
tola  in  ether,  so  that  they  may  pass  through  the  stomach  unaltered.  A 
glycerin  extract  of  the  pancreas  may  possibly  do  good  in  such  cases. 

Ox-gall  has  the  further  advantage  of  taking  up  the  antiseptic  function  of 
tiie  natural  bile.  With  this  object^  as  well  as  that  of  relieving  the  flatulence, 
creosote,  thymol,  turpentine,  vegetable  charcoal,  &c.,  may  likewise  be  pre- 
smbedwith  benefit.  Occasional  laxatives  are  geneiully  required,  and  the 
milder  ones  should  be  preferred. 

The  itching  caused  by  jaundice  is  sometimes  so  troublesome  as  to  require 
special  treatment  Warm  alkaline  baths  have  sometimes  proved  serviceable. 
The  use  of  the  flesh-brush  is  recommended  by  Murchison,  and  the  internal 
administration  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potass.  Bicarbonate  and  bromide  of 
sodium,  in  full  doses,  are  sometimes  effectual.  Very  often,  however,  this 
symptom  is  one  which  baffles  all  efforts  to  relieve  it.  Belladonna  internally 
and  a  hydrocyanic  acid  lotion  externally  are  probably  the  best  means  of 
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relief.  Opiates  must  sometimes  be  resorted  to,  but  not  infrequmtly  they 
aggravate  the  irritation.  Dr  Goodhart  has  found  the  injection  of  {nlocftr- 
pine  useful. 

Gall-stones. — One  of  the  most  frequent  and  important  causes  of 
jaundice  is  obstruction  of  the  common  bile-duct  by  calculi;  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum  is  then  obvious  and  demon- 
strable.    They  are  probably  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  not  in  the  duct. 

Gall-stones  are  of  two  kinds.     Some   consist  almost  entirely  of   bfle- 
pigment ;  others  are  made  up  mainly  of  cholesterine. 

The  former  are  small,  dark  reddish,  olive-brown,  or  almost  black  in 
colour,  irregular  in  outline,  and  so  soft  that  on  pressure  they  break  down 
into  a  coarse  gritty  powder.  They  are  small  and  multiple,  often  counted 
by  scores  or  hundreds.  Baillie  records  more  than  1000  taken  from  a  single 
gall-bladder,  and  preserved  in  Dr  William  Himter's  museum. 

The  latter  kind  are  hard  and  smooth  on  the  surface ;  they  split  with  a 
semi-crystalline  fracture,  displaying  lines  radiating  from  their  centre,  with 
the  glistening  aspect  of  cholesterine.      In  size  and  colour  they  are  very 
variable.     Some  are  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  circumference  ;  a 
gall-stone  of  this  size  is  generally  single,  and  fills  the  whole  gall-bladd^*, 
so  that  it  has  one  rounded  end  answering  to  the  fundus,  and  another  taper- 
ing, which  corresponds  with  the  cystic  duct.     Others  are  small,  of  the  sue 
of  marbles,  peas,  or  scarcely  larger  than  pins'  heads.     Several  are  often 
found  in  the  same  gall-bladder,  and  sometimes  an  enormous  number ;  but 
this  is  not  so  frequent  as  with  pigment-calculi.     Their  surface  is  usuaUy 
white  or  stone-coloured,  and  the  superficial  layers  are  also  pale — often  sepa- 
rated by  a  well-marked  dark  shell  (seen  as  a  band  in  section)  from  the 
deeper  htyers,  which  have  generally  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  or  brown 
hue  from  bile-pigment. 

Cholesterine  calculi  are  seen  on  section  to  be  made  up  of  concentric  layersy 
which  show  radiating  glistening  lines  in  each  successive  layer,  and  break 
with  a  crystalline  fracture.  The  origin  is  probably  a  little  inspissated 
mucus  impregnated  with  lime-salts.  To  this  bilirubin  is  attracted,  and  so 
a  nucleus  is  formed,  upon  which  cholesterine  is  slowly  deposited. 

Age  and  sex, — ^The  liability  to  the  formation  of  gall-stones  increases  as 
persons  advance  in  years.  They  scarcely  ever  occur  in  children,  and  are 
rare  under  fifty  years  in  men  and  under  forty  in  women.  Sometimes, 
however,  gall-stones  are  found  in  those  who  are  only  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Women  are  much  more  liable  to  gall-stones  than  men.  Perhaps  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  apt  to  lead  sedentary  Uves  and  to 
become  stout. 

Symptoms. — Calculi  are  frequently  latent.  They  are  often  discovered 
in  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  during  life  had  not  complained  of  any 
symptoms.  In  these  cases,  however,  they  are  not  found  in  the  bile-ducts, 
but  in  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  sometimes  closely  contracted  over  them. 
In  such  cases  they  have  no  clinical  importance.  When  the  cystic  duct  ib 
blocked  by  a  calculus,  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  go  on  pouring  out  mucus. 
It  may  then  become  much  enlarged  and  form  a  tumour  in  the  abdomen  below 
the  liver,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  pendulous  hydatid  cyst. 

When  the  calculus  is  impacted  in  the  common  bile-duct  severe  symptoms 
follow,  and  constitute  what  is  termed  a  fit  of  the  gall-stone,  or  biliary  colic 
First  comes  sudden  and  agonising  pain,  sometimes  so  excruciating  that  the 
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patient  is  bent  double  and  rolls  upon  the  floor,  and  cannot  restrain  cries 
of  pain.  Epileptiform  convulsions  are  said  to  have  been  observed.  After 
a  while  the  intensity  of  suffering  abates,  and  it  is  replaced  by  a  constant 
doll  aching,  which  continues  until  the  more  acute  pain  returns.  The  seat 
to  which  Uiese  agonising  sensations  are  principally  referred  is  the  right 
hjpochondrium,  but  generally  they  also  shoot  into  the  right  scapular  region 
ind  back,  and  downwards  to  the  navel,  pr  they  spread  over  a  large  part  of 
the  abdomen. 

Another  marked  symptom  is  shivering.  The  face  is  pale,  the  skin  cool, 
and  the  whole  body  often  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  tem^ature  is,  as 
a  role,  normal  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  has,  however,  seen  several  cases  of  biliary 
eoUc  in  which  there  has  been  pyrexia,  in  one  of  which  the  temperature  rose 
nearly  to  104^,  and  remained  Ugh  for  several  days.  In  these  cases  there  is 
probably  suppuration,  or  at  least  acute  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  or 
duct     Murchison  also  mentions  that  pyrexia  is  not  uncommon. 

The  pulse  is  much  reduced  in  force  and  volume ;  sometimes  it  is  slow, 
sometimes  quickened,  but  more  generally  it  is  of  normal  frequency.  There 
is  great  exhaustion,  the  patient  may  swoon  away,  and  it  is  said  that  fatal 
collapse  has  been  ^own  to  set  in. 

FanUHng  is  a  very  frequent  and  characteristic  sjrmptom,  and  hiccough  is 
not  uncommon. 

Jaundice  is  not  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  "attack  of  gall- 
stones." It  is  evident  that  until  the  calculus  has  passed  from  the  cystic 
into  the  common  duct  no  jaundice  will  arise.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
after  a  few  hours,  or  at  the  longest  a  couple  of  days,  the  patient's  urine 
contains  bile-pigment^  and  a  little  later  the  conjunctivsa  and  the  skin 
become  yellow. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  an  attack  of  biliary  colic  is  invariably  attended 
with  pain.  But  a  few  years  ago  a  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which 
a  man  died  in  a  surgical  ward  of  hernia  who  had  previously  had  jaundice, 
which  (it  IB  expressly  said)  was  unattended  with  pain.  The  gall-bladder 
contained  numerous  gall-stones,  and  the  common  duct  was  dilated  so  as  to 
admit  the  finger. 

An  attack  of  gall-stones  may  terminate  in  several  different  ways.  Most 
commonly  the  jaundice  sooner  or  later  subsides  ;  sometimes  it  passes  off  in 
three  or  four  days,  sometimes  it  lasts  several  months.  Indeed,  even  the 
shorter  period  exceeds  the  limit  within  which  an  attack  of  gall-stones  may 
occasionally  run  its  course,  for  it  may  end  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  ; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  unattended  with  jaimdice,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
seldom  appears  imtil  the  pain  has  lasted  for  some  time.  A  good  example 
of  protracted  jaimdice  from  gall-stone  is  given  by  Murchison,  that  of  a 
nan  who  was  jaundiced  continuously  for  more  than  six  months.  Even 
in  his  case,  however,  the  pain  was  not  constant,  but  repeatedly  went  away 
for  a  week  at  a  time.  At  last  the  jaundice  disappeared,  and  the  man  returned 
to  work. 

When  an  attack  of  jaundice  from  gall-stones  subsides  it  is  usually  because 
the  calculus  has  passed  into  the  duodenum.  The  next  thing  is  for  it  to  be 
voided  in  the  faeces,  in  which  it  may  often  be  found  without  much  difficulty. 
Fonnerly  writers  said  that  if  water  is  added  to  a  stool  containing  a  gall- 
stone, the  latter  will  rise  to  the  surface,  from  being  lighter  than  the  liquid ; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  this  is  a  mistake.  When  first  voided  gall-stones 
have  really  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  water ;  it  is  only  when  they  have 
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been  dried  that  they  float.     The  best  way  to  detect  a  gall-stone  in  the  faoces 
is  that  recommended  by  Murchison,  namely,  to  mix  tiiem  with  wat^   and 
pass  the  whole  of  it  through  a  sieve.     In  some  cases,  however,  after  tJie  sab> 
sidence  of  an  attack,  no  gall-stone  can  be  found,  in  spite  of  careful  aemrch. 
Possibly  it  is  retained  for  a  time  in  the  bowels,  or  it  may  have  undei^gone 
disintegration,  particularly  if  it  was  one  of  those  friable  calculi  which  consist 
almost  entirely  of  bile-pigment ;  or,  again,  it  may  never  have  escaped  into 
the  duodenum,  but  have  slipped  back  into  the  gall-bladder.     Tlie    last 
alternative  is  the  one  that  comes  most  naturally  into  one's  mind  mrhen  a 
patient  has  numerous  and  transitory  attacks  of  biliary  colic  in  quick  me- 
cession,  and  when  yet  no  calculus  can  be  found  in  the  evacuations.     One  is 
then  apt  to  suppose  that  all  the  attacks  are  caused  by  a  single  gall-stone 
slipping  to  and  fro  in  the  duct.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  Tezy 
large  number  of  calculi  aie  sometimes  present  in  the  same  gall-bladder,  and 
that  a  great  many  have  been  found  in  succession  in  the  fsBces.     Sir  ThomaB 
Watson  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who  collected  fifty-five  calculi  from  his 
stools  within  a  space  of  five  weeks.     The  discovery  of  the  concretion  after 
an  attack  of  jaundice  is  not  only  important  as  venfjdng  the  diagnomn,  but 
it  may  also  help  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  complaint  is  likely  to 
recur.     If  the  gall-stone  was  alone  in  the  gall-bladder  its  form  is  roonded  ; 
but  if  it  was  one  of  several  it  is  very  likely  to  show  flat  surfaces  or  facets 
where  it  touched  the  stones  in  contact  with  it. 

Besfults. — ^As  above  stated,  attacks  of  gall-stones  have  been  reported  so 
severe  as  to  prove  directly  fatal.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  any  well- 
authenticated  case,  an  autopsy  has  shown  that  death  was  really  due  to  tliifl 
cause,  and  not  to  concomitant  inflammation  of  the  ducts.  Sometames, 
although  happily  rarely,  a  gall-stone  sets  up  ulceration,  which  reacheB  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  allows  bile  to  escape  into  the  serous 
cavity,  and  fatal  peritonitis  ensues. 

Some  years  ago  a  woman  in  Guy's  Hospital,  who  for  some  few  years 
had  repeated  attacks  of  jaundice,  for  four  or  five  weeks  suflisred  continu- 
ously from  this  symptom  and  from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  became 
more  severe  until  she  died.  At  the  autopsy  acute  peritonitis  was  dis- 
covered, which  had  been  caused  by  the  escape  of  bile  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  in  the  hepatic  dnct.  The  common  bile-duct  was  obstructed  by  a 
gall-stone.  Murchison  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  died  in  about  a  week 
from  a  second  attack  of  jaundice,  and  in  whom  the  fatal  result  was  due  to 
peritonitis  set  up  by  peiiorating  ulcers  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder, 
themselves  caused  by  gall-stones. 

In  other  cases  the  ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  passages 
caused  by  gall-stones  has  set  up  a  local  pysBmia,  attended  with  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses  in  the  liver,  and  leading  within  two  or  three  weeks  to  a 
fatal  result 

Biliary  colic  frequently  occurs  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  a  patient  who  has  had  this  complaint  once  should  therefore 
always  be  warned  that  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from  it  again.  Sometimes,  but 
not  always,  the  first  attack  is  the  most  severe.  When  a  concretion  of  some 
size  has  once  passed  through  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum,  it  is 
easier  for  another  calculus  of  the  same  size  to  perform  the  same  journey. 
The  cases  in  which  biliary  colic  terminates  rapidly  within  a  few  hours,  and 
even  without  causing  jaundice,  are  chiefly  those  in  which  several  previous 
attacks  of  the  same  complaint  have  occurred.     These  instances  of  repeatedly 
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recurriiig  biliary  oolio  are  often  Tery  trying  both  to  the  patient  and  to  his 
mediccd  attendant ;  bat  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  attacks  sooner  or  later 
cease  to  return.  At  any  rate,  in  sevei^  instances  of  this  kind  the  patients, 
eren  when  advanced  in  years,  have  afterwards  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and 
have  ultimately  died  of  some  other  disease. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  jaundice  persists  until  death.  The  termina- 
tion of  such  a  case  may  be  due  to  some  complication.  In  one  instance  it 
resulted  from  erysipelas  of  the  face ;  in  another  from  the  supervention,  at 
the  same  time,  of  acute  endocarditis  and  acute  meningitis.  In  another  case, 
again,  the  patient  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  and  died  in  a  fortnight  after  the 
commencement  of  his  last  attack  of  jaundice ;  and  a  fourth  case  was  probably 
similar,  of  which  no  history  is  preserved  beyond  the  facts  that  it  proved 
fatal  a  few  days  after  admission  to  hospital,  and  that  the  body  was  well 
nourisljted,  as  in  death  from  some  acute  disease. 

Dming  the  twenty-one  years  from  1854  to  1874  inclusive  no  case  is 
recorded  in  our  pathological  reports  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  death 
occvm^ed  wiih  chronic  e^austion  and  wasting  as  the  simple  result  of  the 
jaundice  due  to  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the  common  bile-duct.  The 
twenty.ftve  volumes  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions,'  again,  contain  only 
two  suofa  cases ;  and  even  these  may  be  said  to  have  proved  fatal  by  com- 
plications. One  is  recorded  by  Murchioon :  the  patient^  Who  had  for  many 
years  been  subject  to  attacks  of  gall-stones,  died  after  six  months  of  jaun- 
dice, having  suffered  during  the  last  three  weeks  from  greatly  increased 
pain  and  vomiting,  with  hssmorrhage  from  mucous  membranes ;  the  com- 
mon bile-duct  was  obstructed  by  a  large  cylinckical  gall-stone,  which  was 
ulcerating  into  the  bowel  by  the  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct.  The  other 
case  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr  Wale  Hicks  ;  the  patient  died  seven 
months  after  the  attack  commenced,  but  the  jaundice,  instead  of  being 
persistent,  gradually  faded,  and  at  last  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  hepatic 
tissue  was  found  to  have  broken  down  into  granular  matter  and  oil ;  more- 
over, the  obstruction  in  this  case  was  not  complete. ' 

One  remarkable  result  of  the  presence  of  gall-stones  is  the  development 
of  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  or  the  bile-ducts.  Within  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years  already  referred  to  there  were  at  least  twelve  cases  in 
which,  gall-stones  being  present,  there  has  been  likewise  malignant  disease 
of  these  structures.  In  some  instances  the  clinical  history  has  pointed 
distinctly  to  the  view  that  the  jaundice  was  originally  due  to  an  ordinary 
attack  of  biliary  colic,  and  that  the  development  of  the  cancer  was  secon- 
dary ;  indeed,  one  case  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  A  man 
aged  forty-five  died  of  jaundice  which  had  lasted  four  months.  Dr  Moxon 
found  that  the  gall-bladder  was  very  large,  containing  hundreds  of  gall- 
stones ;  the  common  bile-duct  at  its  commencement  was  greatly  narrowed, 
and  its  walls  were  thickened  by  a  cancerous  growth ;  bdato  the  narrowed 
spot  it  contained  three  or  four  facetted  gall-stones,  just  like  those  in  the  gall- 
bladder. This  part  of  the  duct  was  also  dilated,  and  had  evidently  been 
accustomed  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones  before  the  cancer  had  begun  to 
form.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  question  no  gall-stone  has 
l>een  impacted  in  the  duct  at  the  seat  of  the  cancer ;  the  concretions  have  been 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  itself,  which  has  often  been  contracted  round  them, 
and  empty,  or  containing  only  a  little  purulent  mucus.  Thus  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  if  the  malignant  growth  had  not  developed  itseU,  all  the  symptoms 
would  have  subsided,  and  the  health  of  the  patient  would  have  been  restored. 
VOL.  II.  23 
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Probably  cancer  of  the  bile-ducts  in  association  with  gall-stones  ariaet  is 
the  result  of  their  irritation ;  whereas,  when  gall-stones  are  discovered  m 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  cancer  of  the  breast  or  of  other 
organs,  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  both  cancer  and  gallstones 
are  apt  to  occur  in  elderly  persons.  Whatever  the  explanation  is,  the  het 
remains  true  that  when  a  patient  who  has  had  attacks  of  biliary  coUc  dies 
of  protracted  jaundice  the  ducts  are  found  as  a  rule  to  be  affected  with 
cancer. 

Treatment  of  gdUstones, — In  an  attack  of  "biliary  colic"    the   pstieat 
should  first  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath ;  and  afterwards  fomentations  or  ponlticet 
should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen.     If  there  be  much  tenderness  on  presBizre 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  a  few  leeches  often  give  great  relief,  accordiiig 
to  the  testimony  of  many  writers.     But  these  measures  will  not  suffice  for 
the  relief  of  the  agonising  pain  without  the  administration  of  opium  or 
morphia,  in  full  doses  and  frequently  repeated.     In  a  patient  previously  in 
good  health  two  grains  of  opium  are  not  too  much  to  begin  with,  followed 
by  a  grain  every  two  or  three  hours  until  ease  or  sleep  is  obtained,  it  being  of 
course  understood  that  the  effects  are  carefully  watohed,  and  thsU^  he  has  no 
albuminuria.     Very  ofton  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  retcdn  the  anodyne, 
and  then  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  quartor  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may 
be  resorted  to  with  signal  advantage.     Another  antispasmodic,  of  which 
Murchison  speaks  highly,  is  the  extract  of  belladonna,  which  he  prescribed 
for  this  purpose  in  hidf -grain  doses.     The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  some- 
times proved  very  effectual,  and  is  certainly  the  speediest  and  most  effectual 
way  of  relieving  the  pain  when  it  is  at  its  worst. 

Dr  Prout  recommended  the  administration  of  large  draughts  of  hoi 
water,  containing  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  bicarbonato  of  soda  to  the  pint ; 
and  even  when  the  stomach  rejected  the  first  portion  of  the  fluid,  he  used 
to  persevere,  believing  that  it  diminished  the  severity  of  the  retehing.  Iff 
however,  the  vomiting  be  very  violent,  it  should  be  checked  by  effervescing 
draughts,  diluto  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  like.  Many  of  the  older  phy- 
sicians, and  even  Bright^  prescribed  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  bifiaiy 
colic,  with  the  hope  of  relaxing  spasm,  and  so  facilitating  the  expulsion  of 
the  calculus ;  but  this  remedy  is  now  justly  discarded  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  aggravate  the  vomiting.  A  mixture  of  turpentine  and  ether  is 
a  once  famous  remedy  for  biliary  colic,  but  it  is  usutdly  rejected  by  Uie 
stomach  of  modern  patients. 

There  are  no  means  at  present  known  of  preventing  the  formation  of  ffH- 
stones,  or  dissolving  them  before  they  become  impacted.  Active  exercise, 
spare  diet,  and  occasional  cholagogues  are  believed  to  be  of  some  service,  an<l 
the  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda  are  often  prescribed.  Chloroform  i»  » 
chemical  solvent  of  cholesterine  and  of  bilirubin ;  hence  it  has  been  gii^^ 
when  gall-stones  were  suspected ;  five  or  ten  up  to  thirty  drops  may  be 
taken  in  spirits  and  water  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,*  1890,  i,  p.  50).  Periu^ 
a  better  plan  is  to  give  chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 
The  succinate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  recommended  as  a  solvent^ 
but  without  even  theoretical  probability  of  ite  being  useful* 

*  It  is  a  qnestioii  whether  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  hUiaiy  oolic  hy  mercoriali 
is  wisely  abandoned  in  the  present  day.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  most  severe  attack  of  tbt 
kind,  as  the  pain«  vomiting,  and  jaundice  prove,  tiiouffh  it  was  treated  as  "  cramp  of  toe 
stomach/'  and  writes,  July,  1819 :  "  No  less  a  deity  descended  to  my  aid  than  the  po*^ 
Mercury  himself,  in  tiie  shape  of  calomel,  which  I  have  been  obliffed  to  take  daily,  thoogp 
in  small  quantities,  for  these  two  months  past.   Notwithstanding  tne  inconvenieDoes  of  thii 
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Operatiye  treatment  (cholelithotomy)  has  in  recent  years  been  sometimes 
followed  by  brilliant  success. 

Inflammation  of  gaU-bladder  a/nd  biliary  passages, — The  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  common  bile-duct  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  "simple"  jaundice,  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  340),  a  purely  hypothetical 
affection.  But  we  occasionally  find  the  ducts  in  a  state  of  suppuration. 
This  is  usually  the  result  of  the  irritation  of  a  gall-stone,  which  may  lead 
to  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  again  to  a  cicatricial 
stricture. 

Still  more  frequently  the  gaU-bladder  is  inflammed  by  the  presence  of  a 
calculus,  and  suppurating  may  burst  into  the  peritoneum  or  open  externally 
or  into  the  colon.  In  a  case  recently  in  the  writer's  knowledge,  an  elderly 
gentleman  died  from  what  could  only  be  described  as  idiopathic  suppuration 
of  the  gall-bladder  with  consequent  portal  pysdmia. .  There  had  been  no 
history  of  jaundice  or  biliary  colic,  but  if  such  cases  of  ulceration  and 
suppuration  are  not  due  to  calculi,  their  pathology  is  quite  unknown. 

When  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  by  an  impacted  calculus,  it  occa- 
sionally becomes  adherent  to  the  abdominal  parietes ;  an  abscess  may  then 
be  developed  which  points  externally,  and  when  it  breaks  or  is  opened 
by  a  surgeon,  gall-stones  are  discharged  with  the  pus.  The  site  of  the 
external  opening  is  by  no  means  always  directly  over  the  gall-bladder ;  it 
may  be  at  the  umbilicus,  or  even  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen ;  nay,  a 
case  has  been  recorded  in  which  two  biliary  calculi  made  their  way  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  vagina.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind  there  are  (or  may  be)  no  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  gall-stones 
until  they  are  found  in  the  discharge.  The  common  bile-duct  is  often  quite 
free,  while  the  cystic  duct  is  completely  closed  ;  and  thus  neither  is  there 
any  jaundice,  nor  does  any  bile  enter  the  gall-bladder  and  mix  with  the  pus. 
Hence  the  abscess  is  often  supposed  to  be  seated  in  the  abdominal  walls,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  months  or  even  years  may  pass  before  the 
real  nature  of  the  case  declares  itself.  In  the  meantime  the  patient  has  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  side,  which,  however,  need  not  prevent  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  h^th ;  and  when  all  the  gall-stones  have  come  away  it  may 
at  length  heal  up. 

The  treatment  of  gall-stones  and  of  a  suppurating  gall-bladder  by  ope- 
ration, has  been  followed  in  recent  times  by  some  remarkable  successes 
(see  Dr  Marion  Sims'  case,  *Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  June  8th,  1878,  p.  811 ; 
and  Mr  Lawson  Tait's,  *Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1880,  and  subsequently;  also 
Mr.  Mayo  Eobson's,  ibid,,  1890,  and  *Clin.  Trans.,'  Oct.  25th,  1889). 
Beference  to  earlier  proposals  of  the  operation,  and  isolated  cases  of  its 
execution,  will  be  found  in  the  'London  Med.  Recorder,'  April  15th,  1881, 
p.  153.  During  the  last  few  years  cholecystotomy  has  become  a  recognised 
operation^  and  though  it  must  always  be  dangerous,  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
surgeons  it  has  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives  (see  Sir  Spencer  Wells' 
remarks  in  his  '<  Bradshaw  Lecture,"  *  Lancet,'  Dec.,  1890). 

GaU-stones  in  the  intestines. — When  a  gall-stone  escapes  by  ulceration 
into  some  part  of  the  intestine  it  may  be  voided  per  recPum ;  and  since  a 
concretion  which  takes  this  course  is  often  very  large,  its  passage  through 

remedy »  I  thriTC  on  it  moBt  marvelloatly,  having  recovered  both  ileep  and  appetite." 
C  Lockharf  •  Life,'  vol.  vi,  p.  118.) 
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the  anaJ  orifice  may  be  attended  with  severe  pain  and  violent  eteaimiig, 
the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  explained  until  the  gall-sfccaie  is  disec^ytred. 
Probably  when  a  large  stone  thus  makes  its  way  out  of  the  body  it  his 
gassed  from  the  gall-bladder  directly  into  the  hei»tic  flexure  of  theeolon ; 
but  more  often,  when  the  stone  is  of  moderate  size»  it  is  with  the  duodemim 
that  an  ulcerated  gall-bladder  communicates. 

As  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  (p.  263X  the  gall-etoiie  may  tlMo 
become  impacted  in  the  jejunum  or  the  ileum,  so  as  to  produce  obstnu^icni 
of  the  bowel. 

The  recognition  of  this  condition  is,  as  we  saw,  difficulty  and  rests  nmu£j 
on  probability  derived  from  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  and  prorioufl 
accounts  of  jaundice  and  pain. 

The  treatment  is  by  opium,  so  as  to  relax  1^  grip  of  the  bowel  en  the 
gall-stone.  When,  after  abdominal  section  fer  ob8truetion»  the  cause  has 
been  found  to  be  an  impacted  calculus,  it  has  sometimes  been  possible  to 
manipulate  it  through  the  ileo-colie  valve,  and  safdy  leave  it  there.  In 
other  cases  the  gut  has  been  opened  and  the  stones  eztraioted  with  comfdato 
success.  Crushing  the  calculus  by  maans  of  padded  forceps  witihout  wound- 
ing the  intestine,  and  brei^ing  it  up  by  means  of  a  Bsedle,  are  methods 
wMch  have  been  suggested,  but  not  as  yet  earned  out. 

Weil's  disease. — Cases  of  jaundice  with  enlarged  and  tender  hver  hare 
been  described  as  occurring  epidemically  in  oertain  towns  of  G^ermany,  and 
also  in  Servia  and  in  Egypt  They  have  been  grouped  togetiimr  aad  named 
after  the  physician  who  recorded  some  cases  in  1886.  He  found  it  eccor 
among  male  adults,  and  usually  among  butchers,  but  this  was  probafcfy'  so 
accident.  It  runs  an  acute  febrile  course  for  eight  or  ten  days,  is  not 
contagious,  is  apt  to  relapse,  and  has  a  favourable  issue.  Beside  the  BciBTged 
and  tender  liver,  the  jaundice  and  pyrexia,  there  is  a  slow  pulse  and  ooca- 
sionally  albuminuria.  The  pathology  is  unknown,  but  probably  many  esses 
are  icterus  from  impacted  gall-stones  with  inflammation  of  the  bile-d«KtB, 
and  this  would  agree  with  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  result  is  permanMi 
jaundice. 

Other  cases  of  epidemic  jaundice  referred  to  the  same  oat^ory  H>pMr 
rather  to  belong  to  relapsing  or  remittent  fever,  and  some  which  endad 
fatally  with  hemorrhage  in  various  organs  are  more  like  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
(See  'Wiener  med.  Wochenschrift^'  No.  26,  1890.) 
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"  And  let  xny  liver  ratlier  heat  with  wine 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans/' 

Merohant  of  Venice. 

Acute  Suppmurnvs  E[epatiti8 — ^Abscbbs  of  thb  LmsR — Geographical 
distribuHon — ^Uologp — Bdaiim  io  dysenteric  idceration — StaUsHcs — 
Morbid  anaiomy — Characters  of  (he  pue — Direction  of  rupfu/re — Symptoms 
-^Physical  signs — Diagnosis  from  acute  perihepaiiHs—from  abscess  between 
the  h^er  and  dMphragTn^^from  suppurating  hydatid  or  gall-bladder — 
Prognosis — Treaimmt  of  aouie  hepa&Us — Paracentesis  of  hepatic  abscess. 

Chronic  Inixrstitial  Hepatitts— Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver — History — 
Anatomy — Etiology — Effects  uponthe  portal  cvrculation — EaHy  symptoms — 
Hcemorrhage — Jaundice — Ascites — Cerebral  symptoms — Hypertrophic  cir- 
rhosi»-^Prognoeis  and  treatment. 

PerihepcMis — Hypertrophy — Simple  chronic  atrophy — Syphilitic  hepoHtis  and 
gummaia  of  the  Uver. 

Acute  Atrophic  Hepatitis — ^Aoutb  YiHiLOW  Atrophy  of  the  Liver — 
History — Symptoms^aiu/ndice^--percuesion — the  urine — cerebral  symptoms 
— hasmorrhage^-^Jourse  and  event — Anatomy — Etiology  and  pathology — 
Diagnoms — Prognosis — Statistics — Treatment. 

Pabsino  from  disorders  of  the  secretory  functions  of  the  liver  to 
its  stmctnral  diseases,  we  will  take  first  hepatic  infiammation. 

The  Uver  is  not  liable  to  ordinary  simple,  primary,  or  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation as  the  remit  of  cold,  like  bronchitis  and  pleurisy,  nor  to  acute 
inflammaticm  secondary  to  a  definite  preceding  cause,  as  endocarditis  to 
rheumatism.  The  substance  of  the  liver,  consisting  of  epithelial  cells  and 
conneotive  tissue  with  blood-vessels,  is  subject  to  the  following  three  forms 
of  hepatitis,  difierent  in  their  pathology,  and  no  lees  different  in  their  clinical 
features: 

1.  Acute  suppurative  inflammation,  producing  either  a  single  abscess  or 
multiple  pysdmic  abscesses  like  those  of  septic  lobular  pneumonia.  This  we 
may  compare  with  abscess  of  the  brain. 

2.  Chronic  interstitial  inflammation  with  subsequent  fibrous  change,  con^ 
traction,  and  hardening,  leading  to  atrophy  ol  the  glandular  par^ichjrma— 
"  cirrhosis,''  a  disease  closely  tmalogous  in  its  pathology  to  sclerosis  of  the 
spinal  etMsd,  to  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  and  to  the  most  chronic  form 
of  Brighf s  disease.  It  is  from  this  analogy  that  we  commonly  speak  of 
cin%08iB  of  the  hmg  and  drrhosM  of  the  kidneys,  while  some  patholo^ats 
name  the  correqwndiiig  hepatic  disease,  not  cirrhosis,  but  sderosis  of  the 
Kver. 

8.  There  remains  the  most  nse,  most  obscure,  and  most  remarkable 
diMse  of  all  that  affect  this  oi^aii---«n  acute  affection  which  leads  to 
^pid  atrophy,  and  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  characteristics  oi  inflamma- 
tion.   It  is  open  to  question  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  hepatitis  at 
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all.  But  it  appears  to  bear  some  analogy  to  acute  pneumonia  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  acute  Brigbt's  disease  on  tbe  otber ;  and  unless  we  admit  it  to  be  a 
parencb3rmatous  inflammation,  as  peculiar  to  tbe  liver  as  pneumonia  is  to  the 
lung,  it  is  altogether  unique  in  patbology  no  less  tban  in  its  clinical  aspect, 
and  we  must  eitber  treat  of  it  apart,  or  name  it  by  one  of  its  most  striking 
features.  Icterus  gravis,  and  group  it  (as  was  done  in  tbe  first  edition  of  this 
work)  witb  jaxmdice  from  obstruction.  On  tbe  wbole  it  appears  best  to 
place  it  near  bepatic  abscess  and  cirrbosis  ;  but  tbe  arrangement  ia  mainly 
one  of  convenience,  and  eacb  of  tbe  tbree  sections  of  tbe  present  chapter 
will  be  treated  independently. 

Acute  Suppurative  Hepatitis — ^Abscess  of  the  Liyeb. — In  tiie  iiver, 
as  in  tbe  otber  solid  viscera  (kidneys,  spleen,  lungs,  testes,  brain),  ordinaiy 
inflammation  does  not  end  in  suppuration.  Witb  tbe  important  but  still 
doubtful  exception  of  tropical  abscess,  bepatic  suppuration  only  occurs  as 
tbe  result  of  septic,  bacterial,  infective  inflammation.  Abscesses  of  the 
liver  are  frequent  in  cases  of  pysemia,  general  or  portal,  and  in  the  hitter 
affection  pus  may  be  found  in  the  portal  canals  througbout  the  organ. 

Tubercular  and  typboid  ulceration  do  not  produce  multiple  pysmic 
abscesses,  while  dysentery  does. 

Primary  bepatic  abscess  in  India,  China,  and  otber  bot  climates  is  very 
common,  and  indeed  takes  an  important  place  in  tbe  European  death-rate. 
It  is  therefore  not  witbout  reason  called  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver.  In 
the  West  Indies  it  is  said  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

In  England,  apart  from  pysBmia,  abscess  of  tbe  liver,  and  particularly  a 
large  single  abscess,  is  very  rare.  Indeed,  some  writers  have  stated  tbat  it 
is  never  seen  except  in  those  who  have  lived  in  a  hot  climate.  This 
statement^  however,  is  not  accurate.  Dr  Fagge  collected  in  Guy's  Hospital 
fifteen  cases  in  which  death  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  single  large 
abscess  (or  in  one  instance  two  large  abscesses)  in  tbe  liver.  Only  five  of 
these  cases  occurred  in  persons  who  bad  come  from  China,  or  India,  or  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa ;  but  in  ten  there  was  no  such  history,  and  most  id 
the  patients  it  was  positively  stated  bad  never  been  out  of  ^gland. 

Dr  H.  J.  Campbell  has  extracted  for  this  third  edition  sixty-nine  casea 
of  hepatic  suppuration  from  the  post-mortem  records  of  Ghi/s  Hospital 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  1870 — 1889.  Forty-three  of  the  patients 
were  men  and  twenty-six  women;  the  ages  varied  from  childhood  to 
old  age.  In  forty-six  the  abscesses  were  multiple  and  in  twenty-three 
single. 

The  causes  were  very  similar  in  both  cases ;  there  was  no  instance  of  an 
idiopathic  tropical  abscess.  Ceneral,  surgical  or  internal,  pysdmia  accounted  for 
fourteen  multiple,  and  three  single,  abscesses.  Portal  pysdmia  from  ulceration, 
in  several  cases  dysenteric,  and  in  some  of  these  tropicJEd,  accounted  for  eleven 
cases  of  multiple  and  eleven  of  single  abscess.  PysBmia  from  tbe  female  pe2^ 
organs  produced  four  cases  of  multiple  and  one  of  single  abscess,  and  prostatic 
pyssmia  one  case  of  single  abscess.  A  suppurating  hydatid  cyst  fumisbed 
seven  cases ;  injury  to  the  ribs  one.  Extension  of  inflammation  from  a  per- 
forating ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or  from  suppuration  arou^  a 
cancerous  growth,  led  to  seven  cases.  Suppuration  of  the  bile-ducts,  usnally 
from  an  impacted  calculus,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  multiple  bepatic  abscesscB, 
and  led  to  six  cases  of  this  series.  Lastiy,  one  case  was  due  (o 
actinomycosis, 
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The  following  is  the  complete  tabular  statement : 

Single.  Multiple.              Total. 

Ii^inry  to  ribs 1.  .0.  .1 

Extendon  from  s  neighbonriDg  organ    .  2    .  .      5    .  .7 

Suppimting  hydatid               .        •        .  4    .  .      8    .  .7 

Snxypoiatioii  of  bile-dacts       .        .        .  0    .  .      6    .  .6 

C^^ijeral  pjiemia 8    .  .    16    .  .19 

Inteatinal  pysmia 11    .  .     11     .  .22 

PelTic  pyssmia 2.  .4.  .6 

ActiiiomycosiB 0.  .1.  .1 

28  46  69 

All  the  above  sixty-nine  cases  were  fatal,  but  several  have  occurred  in 
which  the  abscess  has  been  opened  with  a  good  result. 

The  following  cases,  which  have  been  under  the  writer's  care,  are  not 
mduded  in  the  above  list : 

Three  were  tropical;  one  traumatic;  several  from  general  or  portal 
pymnia  (mostly  dysenteric  or  pelvic  in  origin)  ;  one  from  perforation  of  a 
gastric  nicer ;  one,  beside  a  second  among  the  sixty-nine,  was  due  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  appendix ;  and  one  to  a  basal  vomica  in  the  lung  perforating 
the  diaphragm.  Two  others  turned  out  to  be  suppurating  hydatid  cysts, 
and  one  to  be  due  to  actinomycosis. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  tropical  abscess  in  the  liver  and  dysen- 
tery are  often  associated,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
connection  between  these  two  diseases.  Annesley  supposed  that  some- 
tames,  as  the  result  of  an  hepatic  abscess,  the  bile  acquires  peculiarly  irri- 
tatii^  properties,  and  thus  sets  up  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
ixKtestine.  Dr  Geoi^e  Budd  in  1842  first  taught  that  dysentery  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two  diseases,  and  that  abscess  in  the  liver  is  the  result  of 
absorption  from  one  of  the  intestinal  ulcers;  in  other  words,  that  the 
paUiology  of  the  so-called  tropical  or  single  abscess  of  the  liver  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  multiple  abscesses  of  portal  pysemia.  Dr  Budd's 
new  for  some  time  received  general  acceptance,  but  it  is  rejected  by  almost 
aD  recent  writers  of  experience  in  tropicsJ  diseases. 

It  is  argued  that  if  dysenteric  ulcers  in  the  colon  were  the  cause  of 
abscess  of  the  liver,  the  same  result  ought  to  follow  other  forms  of  intes- 
tinal ulceration,  such  as  occur  in  phthisis  or  in  enteric  fever. 

Another  argument  is  that  many  cades  of  hepatic  abscess,  in  which 
recovery  takes  place,  run  their  whole  course  without  any  sjrmptoms  of 
dysentery.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  dysentery  to  begin  insidiously,  or 
to  remain  altogether  latent  (cf.  p.  234).  In  England  this  is  often  the  case, 
and  it  probably  is  so  in  India  likewise. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  abscess  of  the  liver  does  not  occur  in  some 
epidemics  of  dysentery,  and  is  comparatively  uncommon  in  certain  countries 
^ere  dysentery  prevails — ^in  China,  for  instance,  as  compared  with  India. 
That  Dr  Baly  did  not  meet  with  it  in  the  epidemic  of  dysentery  at  Mill- 
bank  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  certain  length  of  time  being  required 
for  the  development  of  suppuration  in  the  liver,  which  thus  may  be  wanting 
m  rapidly  fated  epidemics. 

Bat  the  strongest  argument  that  abscess  of  the  liver  is  not  secondary 
to  dysentery,  is  ihe  fact  that  many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which,  after 
death  from  tropical  abscess,  the  intestines  have  been  found  to  present  no 
rign  of  past  or  present  inflammation.  Murchison  met  with  a  case  of  this 
b'nd  in  a  European  soldier  in  Burmah.     The  man  had  never  had  dysentery. 
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although  while  under  observation  he  was  suffering  from  persistent  di&rrlicBa. 
He  died,  and  an  enormous  abscess,  holding  four  quarts  of  pus,  was  f oojmI 
in  the  liver,  but  neither  the  small  nor  the  large  intestines  nor  the  stommch 
presented  any  cicatrices  or  trace  of  recent  ulceration.  Again,  Mr  Wjiring 
collected  204  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  exactly  one  fourth  of  iv^bidi 
the  intestine  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy,  and  Dr  Morehead 
mentions  that  he  has  notes  of  twenty-one  similar  cases. 

Among  the  fifteen  fatal  cases  of  large  abscess  of  the  Uver  at  Gkijr'fl 
Hospital  there  were  three  in  which  no  sign  of  ulceration  was  foand  in 
the  intestines ;  one  of  these  was  a  tropical  case.  In  eleven  oUiers  it  im 
expressly  stated  that  the  bowek  were  or  had  been  diseased.  In  one  case 
which  came  under  Dr  Moxon's  observation  there  waa  only  a  minute  doaftrix 
in  the  gut,  so  small  that  it  might  easily  have  been  overlooked  ('  Patli. 
Trans.,'  vol.  xxiv).  Among  the  sixty-nine  cases,  there  was  disease  ol  the 
bowels  in  twenty-two. 

It  seems  premature  to  give  up  the  theory  that  abscess  of  the  liver  is 
secondary  to  dysentery  until  fresh  facts  shall  have  proved  that  Uiis  theoiy 
is  untenable.  The  positive  observations  which  support  it  are  very  strong  ; 
in  this  country  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  are  each  so  rare  that  their 
frequent  association  would  be  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  unless  they 
are  more  than  casually  connected ;  and  it  is  the  rule  that  the  sstiology  of  a 
disease  can  best  be  studied,  and  its  origin  best  unravelled,  in  the  coontriee 
where  it  is  not  too  common. 

Even  in  Dr  Murchison's  cases  dysentery  was  present  in  three  fourths. 

In  India  the  current  opinion  at  present  would  appear  to  be  that  dysen- 
tery and  abscess  of  the  liver  are  common  results  of  the  same  causes ;  or  it  is 
supposed  that  inflammation  extends  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testine to  the  largest  gland  which  opens  into  it^  just  as  it  does  from  the 
urethra  to  the  testes  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  The  latter  analogy  would 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis,  but  not  for  the  formation  erf  a  cir- 
cumscribed abscess ;  and  we  might  still  ask,  why  not  also  abscess  of  the 
pancreas  ?  Moreover,  the  duodenum  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  seat  of  dysenteric 
ulceration. 

The  connectios  between  dysentery  and  hepatic  abscess  is  far  more 
probably  by  the  veins  of  the  portal  system. 

If  previous  dysenteric  ulceration  be  rejected  as  a  cause  of  bqmtic 
abscess,  no  other  can  be  assigned.  Dr  Morehead  thinks  that  elevatioa  of 
the  temperature  may  sometimes  explain  the  occurrence  of  hepatitis  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  year  in  plethoric  persons  newly  arrived  in  India. 
But  it  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  European  Qeneral  Hospital  in 
Bcmibay  that  the  admissions  of  patients  with  hepatitis  are  relatively  more 
niunerous  during  the  mcmths  wMch  follow  Uie  cold  season,  and  during  the 
cold  seascm  itsell^  than  during  Uie  hot  months.  Hence  if  heat  be  concerned 
in  production  of  abscess  of  the  liver,  it  can  be  only  as  a  predisposing  canae; 
while  exposure  to  cold  may  possibly  act  as  an  exciting  cause.  That 
neitii^  one  noff  the  other  is  sufficient  of  itself,  ner  yet  the  two  together,  is 
obvious. 

There  is  no  reascm  te  believe  that  intemperance  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  disease. 

Local  injury-'<^«uch  as  a  Uow  in  the  right  hjrpochondrinm  ■  has  some- 
times been  supposed  to  set  up  on^uration  in  the  liver.  A  case  in  point 
occurred  at  Ouy's  Hospital  in  18T6.     A  drunken  woman  was  run  over,  but 
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the  ribs  were  not  fractured.  She  died  with  symptoms  of  pneumonia  of  the 
right  base,  and  after  death  there  was  found  in  addition  a  large  abscess  in 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  had  not  perforated  the  diaphragm.  A 
Bunilar  case  under  the  writer's  care  was  that  of  a  little  boy  who  in  like 
manner  had  his  ribs  injured  but  not  broken. 

In  a  remarkable  case,  which  happened  in  1881,  an  abscess  in  the  liver 
was  caused  by  the  perforation  of  a  large  phthisical  vomica  in  the  base  of  the 
right  lung^  which  opened  into  the  liver. 

In  a  case,  which  occurred  under  the  writer's  care  in  the  same  year,  two 
acute  abscesses  of  the  liver  in  a  boy  of  ten  were  found  after  deadb  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  pin  lodged  in  the  appendix  csdci ;  a  similar  example  was 
recorded  by  Dr  Payne  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions'  for  1870  (voL  xxi, 
p.  232). 

Excluding  cases  of  general  pyssmia,  suppurating  hydatid  cysts,  and 
tropical  cases  in  soldiers  and  sailors  from  abroad,  hepatic  abscesses  in  Guy's 
Hospital  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  due  to  portal  pyaemia;  from 
dysentery,  ulcerative  colitis,  fistula  in  ano,  gastric  ulcer,  or  typhlitis. 

Anatomy. — ^The  pathological  processes  which  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  abscesses  of  the  liver  have  been  minutely  studied  by  German 
observers,  and  are  fully  described  by  Rindfleisch.  He  distinguishes  a 
^'  thrombotic"  from  an  "embolic"  variety.  In  the  former  the  inflamma- 
tion occupies  the  walls  of  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 
These,  and  the  sheath  of  connective  tissue  round  them,  are  swollen  by  an 
infiltration  of  leucocytes  until  the  columns  of  hepatic  cells  become  com- 
pressed and  perish.  The  adjacent  masses  of  infiltrated  connective  tissue 
then  come  into  contact^  and  they  form  small  white  nodules,  which  are  very 
similar  in  size  to  lobules.  These  "  pseudo-lobules"  in  their  turn  melt  away, 
and  form  an  abscess  cavity.  But  fresh  suppurative  foci  are  constantly 
making  their  appearance  at  its  periphery,  and  give  a  ragged  character  to  its 
inner  surface.  In  the  "  embolic  "  variety  the  portion  of  hepatic  tissue  which 
corresponds  to  the  distribution  of  the  plugged  vessel  becomes  intensely 
congested,  the  circulation  in  it  is  entirely  arrested,  and  it  sloughs  en  masse. 
The  lobules  round  it  undergo  reactive  inflammation;  they  become  en- 
larged, and  those  nearest  the  sloughing  part  are  permeated  by  numerous 
pua-corpuscles,  which  lie  outside  the  secreting  cells,  between  them  and  the 
capillaries. 

The  hepatic  cells  appear  to  take  no  active  share  in  the  formation  of  pus, 
which  begins  in  the  connective  tissue. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  observations  on  which  these  statements  rest 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  cases  of  the  small  multiple  abscesses  of  pyaemia, 
which  are  not  now  under  consideration ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be 
applied  generally. 

The  characters  of  abscesses  of  the  liver  vary  greatly  in  different  cases. 
"When  of  recent  formation  and  rapid  growth  they  may  possess  no  limiting 
membrane  whatever,  the  pus  lying  in  an  irregular  cavity  formed  by  reddened 
and  softened  hepatic  tissue.  If  they  have  been  of  somewhat  longer  stand- 
ing they  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  opaque  yellowish  material,  the  formation 
of  whkh  has  been  described  above.  Very  old  abscesses  have  a  dense 
fibrous  wall,  which  may  be  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness  and  so  hard  as  to 
feel  like  cartilage,  or  it  may  even  be  partly  calcified.  Sometimes,  in 
making  an  autopsy,  one  finds  such  an  encysted  and  indurated  abscess 
more  or  less  detached  from  the  surrounding  tissues  and  bathed  in  pufl,  so 
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as  to  be  limited  only  by  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  such  cases  no  dcrabi 
the  abscess  has  been  of  long  standing,  but  has  undergone  rapid  extenakn 
shortly  before  death. 

The  pus  of  an  hepatic  abscess  is,  according  to  Dr  Budd,  yellowiali  and 
free  from  odour.  But  the  records  of  autopsies  at  Guy's  Hospital  state  thai 
in  three  cases  it  was  greenish  and  either  mucoid  or  curdy,  and  in  two  otlien 
reddish  or  reddish  brown  in  colour.  This  is  of  some  interest,  because  Budd 
asserted  that  the  pus  of  an  abscess  in  the  liver  is  never  red  so  long  as  it  ii 
confined  in  situ,  but  becomes  so  when  it  is  expectorated  through  the  hmg. 
He  regarded  this  kind  of  expectoration  as  affording  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  hepatic  abscess.  But  Ih*  Morehead,  who  at 
one  time  held  the  same  view,  says  that  in  more  than  one  case  of  pnenmoma 
he  has  observed  sputa  having  precisely  the  same  characters.  In  one 
case  of  hepatic  abscess  that  came  under  the  author's  care  in  Guy's  Hospital 
some  years  ago,  the  fluid  removed  by  the  trocar  was  of  a  brickdnst  ooloizr, 
looking  not  unlike  anchovy  sauce ;  and  it  had  a  most  peculiar  and  naoseoiis 
odour. 

An  abscess  of  the  liver  may  sometimes  attain  an  extraordinary  sin. 
We  once  found  one  to  hold  six  pints ;  but  Maclean  mentions  one  whidi 
contained  altogether  nineteen. 

When  the  pus  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  liver,  it  may  point  exter- 
nally in  the  right  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions ;  or  it  may  rapture 
into  the  peritoneum  ;  or  it  may  discharge  itself  into  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
or  colon.  In  this  last  event  the  patient  may  vomit  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  matter,  or  pass  it  per  rectum,  but  in  many  cases  the  pus  cannot  be  traced. 
Sometimes,  again,  it  burrows  towards  the  lumbar  region,  or  it  may  per- 
forate the  diaphragm  into  the  pericardium  or  the  pleura,  or  if  adhesions 
have  previously  formed,  into  the  lung,  and  thus  be  evacuated  throng  the 
trachea.* 

Symptoms, — In  many  cases  abscess  of  the  liver  remains  entirely  Uitmi, 
and  is  found  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  never  been  known 
to  suffer  from  any  sjrmptoms  of  the  disease.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  by  all  writers  on  tropical  diseases,  for  it  is  chiefly  in  persons  who 
have  been  in  hot  countries  that  latent  abscess  of  the  liver  has  been  met  with. 
The  author  once  examined  £he  body  of  a  gentleman  who  died  of  protracted 
diarrhoea  a  few  years  after  his  return  from  China.  There  was  an  abeoess 
the  size  of  a  walnut  in  the  back  of  the  liver,  although  careful  inquiry  during 
the  patient's  life  had  failed  to  elicit  any  evidence  that  the  liver  was  other- 
wise than  perfectly  healthy. 

Again,  an  abscess  of  the  liver,  which  up  to  a  certain  point  has  g<Mi6  on 
increasing  in  size  without  affecting  the  patient's  health,  may  suddenly  give 
rise  to  the  most  serious  symptoms.  Maclean  mentions  the  case  (occorring 
in  the  Mauritius)  of  a  man,  apparently  in  good  healthy  who  had  walked 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  search  of  employment,  when  he  complained  of  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  in  a  few  hours  died ;  an  abscess  of  the  liver, 
lined  with  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  had  burst  into  the  pericardium. 
Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  invalided  from  India  on 
account  of  *^  chronic  hepatitis,"  but  who  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  had 
apparently  recovered  so  completely  that  he  was  sent  to  the  depdt  for  duty. 
Some  weeks  afterwards,  while  he  was  straining  at  stool,  "  something  gave 

*  Dr  Morehead  says  be  has  seen  three  cases  in  which  a  patient  suffering  from  hepatie 
abscess  expectorated  pns,  bnt  no  perforation  oonld  be  discovered  after  death. 
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way ;"  and  this  proved  to  be  an  hepatic  abscess,  which,  as  in  the  last  case, 
had  ruptured  into  the  pericardium.  Maclean  supposes  that  the  thick  capsule 
which  most  of  these  latent  abscesses  possess  prevents  their  causing  consti- 
tutional irritation,  by  forming  a  barrier,  so  to  speak,  against  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  pus.  But  the  growth  of  a  dense  capsule  is  of  course  the 
work  of  time ;  and  the  abscess  in  these  cases  is  latent  from  the  very  first, 
before  any  capsule  exists. 

In  most  cases,  however,  abscess  of  the  liver  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
which  are  strongly  indicative  of  its  presence ;  and  the  results  of  physical 
examination  of  the  abdomen  are  often  conclusive.  The  symptoms  are  a 
sense  of  fulness  and  weighty  or  even  pain,  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder,  inability  to  lie  on  the  right  side,  fever,  rigors,  and 
cough. 

The  pain  which  attends  abscess  of  the  liver  is  exceedingly  variable  in 
degree.  It  is  often  much  more  intense  in  the  right  shoulder  than  in  the 
hypochondriac  regions.  Budd  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  pain  in  the 
shoulder  was  for  a  long  time  most  severe  ;  and  when  the  abscess  was  opened 
the  pain  was  relieved.  The  pain  over  the  liver  itself  is  often  increased  by 
pressure,  and  also  by  the  patient  drawing  a  deep  breath,  or  turning  over  on 
to  the  right  side. 

In  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  cough  is  often  present.  It  is  generally  short 
and  dry,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  reflex  irritation. 

Pyrexia  is  often  a  marked  symptom.  Maclean  states  that  in  every  case 
of  suppuration  of  the  liver  that  had  recently  been  under  his  observation  at 
NeUey  the  thermometer  showed  a  rise  of  from  one  to  three  degrees.  But 
these  were,  uq  doubt,  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  abscess  was  suspected 
on  other  grounds ;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  fever  would  always  reveal  its 
presence  if  it  were  undiscoverable  by  other  means.  In  the  case  above  men- 
tioned, of  hepatic  abscess  from  a  pin  in  the  appendix  c»ci,  the  temperature 
rose  to  106° ;  and  this,  with  the  great  increase  of  hepatic  dulness,  local  ten- 
derness, and  absence  of  other  causes  of  fever,  led  to  the  diagnosis  of 
suppuration  of  the  liver. 

Dr  Morehead  believes  that  rigors  are  not  of  much  value  as  indi- 
cative of  suppuration  in  the  liver ;  they  may  be  present  when  there  is  no 
abscess ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  absent  when  an  abscess  is 
forming. 

Jaundice  appears  not  to  be  a  symptom  of  single  tropical  abscess,  unless 
by  a  rare  accident,  from  pressure  upon  one  of  the  main  ducts.  With  mul- 
tiple py»mic  abscesses  it  is  frequent  (cf.  p.  342).* 

The  physical  signs  of  hepatic  abscess  depend  mainly  upon  its  position  and 
its  size.  Dr  Twining,  of  Calcutta,  believed  that  even  a  deep-seated  abscess 
often  indicates  its  presence  by  producing  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  on  the  right  side ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  condition  of  the  muscle  is  an  important  sign  of  disease  in  some  one 
of  the  viscera  immediately  subjacent ;  but  it  by  no  means  points  especially 
to  the  hepatic  abscess.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  of  much  more  diagnostic 
value,  particularly  if  the  outlines  of  the  organ  be  altered,  if  there  be  bulging 
or  tumefaction  in  one  particular  direction,  and  if  any  spot  can  be  detected 
which  is  soft  and  fluctuating.     Where  enlargement  of  the  liver  can  be  clearly 

*  See  on  this  and  other  symptoms  of  multiple  hepatic  ahscesses  the  late  Dr  Carrington's 
aooomit  of  thirteen  cases  of  multiple  small  abscesses  of  the  liver  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep./ 
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made  out,  there  is  generally  much  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  hepatic 
r^on ;  and  round  any  fluctuating  point  there  is  almost  always  inflamma- 
tory induration  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

These  last  decided  indications  of  hepatic  abscess  are  of  coiirBe  abaeut 
when  the  back  part  of  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  £ven  then, 
however,  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness,  which, 
if  well-marked  symptoms  be  present^  may  make  the  diagnosis  snfficientlj 
clear. 

Diagnosis. — That  the  detection  of  hepatic  abscess  is  often  very  diflienH 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  already  made. 

According  to  Maclean,  there  is  another  affection  of  the  liver  whidi  is 
common  in  l^dia,  and  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  suppurative  hepatitis^  vii. 
acute  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  or  acute  perihepaHiis.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  however,  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  pleurisy 
rather  than  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  pain  is  sharper  than  in  the  hst- 
named  disease,  and  it  is  more  decidedly  aggravated  by  pressure  or  by  a  fuD 
inspiration,  or  by  movement  of  the  patient's  body.  Acute  perihepatatiB  is 
probably  not  very  uncommon  in  this  country,  for  the  liver  is  often  ioond 
after  death  to  be  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  by  adhesions,  which  afqpear  to  cor- 
respond with  those  which  wotdd  be  left  by  an  acute  rather  than  by  a  chronic 
inflammation ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether:  this  affection  is  at  present  capable 
of  recognition  during  life.  Sometimes,  however,  a  peritoneal  rub  may  be 
heard  over  the  surface  of  an  enlarged  liver. 

Even  where  there  are  distinct  signs  of  the  existence  of  an  absoees  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  one  must  not  take  for  gnmted  that  this  is  seated 
within  the  liver.     It  may  be  embedded  in  the  abdominal  iwxJfs.     Again,  in 
the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1874,  a  series  of  eases,  six  in  number,  was 
published  by  the  authdr,  in  which  a  collection  of  pas  existed  in  the  fi^ 
hf^pochondrium  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  diaphra^a. 
This  affection  is  most  frequently  caused  by  direct  injury  to  the  port,  or  by 
extension  of  inflammation  from  disease  of  one  <rf  the  other  abdominal  vis- 
cera.    In  these  respects  it  differs  from  abscess  of  the  livw  itself,  bat  cUni- 
caUy  it  is  scarcely  capable  of  being  distinguished  by  physical  examination. 
A  correct  diagnosis  between  these  two  diseases  is  not  a  matter  of  merely 
scientific  interest;  for  a  subdiaphragmatic  abscess  can  probably  be  more 
readily  cured  by  evacuation  of  its  contents  than  one  embedded  in  the  liver, 
since  its  walls  can  more  easily  come  into  i4>position. 

Again,  a  suippwaHng  hydatid  of  the  liver  may  easily  be  Tnistalwn  for 
simple  abscess  if  the  case  be  first  seen  when  inflammation  has  already  been 
set  up  within  the  capsule  of  the  cyst,  and  if  the  existMice  of  a  painless 
tumour  previously  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of  tiie  patiei^ 
Indeed,  in  such  cases  it  is  really  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
disease  until  the  contents  of  the  abscess  are  discharged,  and  submitted  to 
microscopical  examination.  The  treatm^it  is  the  same  as  for  a  single  IsigO 
hepatic  abscess,  and  the  result  is  equally  successful,  so  that  the  questiofi  of 
diagnosis  is  not  of  great  importance. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  that  a  suppwraHng  gamiaddur  might  be  mistaken  forsn 
abscess  situated  in  the  right  lobe  of  t^e  liver  (cf.  p.  355). 

Prognosis  and  t/reabmemt. — The  treatment  of  a  case  of  acute  hepatitis,  ia 
which  suppuration  is  feared,  must  vary  according  as  there  U  or  is  not  reason, 
to  believe  that  pus  has  already  been  f <»ined. 

Writers  of  lai^e  experience  in  India  concur  in  stating  that  in  the  early 
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stage  of  the  disease  ipeoacuanha  is  a  potent  and  valuable  remedy.  Maclean 
says  that  this  drug  is  nearfy  as  efficacious  in  suppuration  of  the  liver  as  in 
tropical  dysentery,  and  that  it  ^ould  be  given  in  the  saiae  manner,  viz.  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  repeated  at  intervals  of  five,  six,  or 
eight  hours.  Antimony  is  also  used  by  some  surgeons  in  India,  either  in 
addition  to  the  ipeoacuanha  or  separately.  It  is  important  to  relieve  pain 
and  give  sleep  by  the  hjrpodermic  injection  of  morphia.  Fomentations  or 
poultices  are  kept  applied  to  the  hepatic  region. 

It  appears  to  be  established  that  under  such  treatment  patients  often 
quickly  recover  after  having  had  sympUmis  exactly  like  those  which  are 
recogndsed  as  the  early  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess;  but  can  one  be 
certain  that  suppuration  would  have  occurred  in  these  cases  if  left  to 
themselves  f 

When  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  an  abscess  has  actually  been 
formed  in  the  liver,  the  only  question  is  when  and  how  the  pus  shc^ild  be 
evacuated  by  the  surgeon.  No  doubt  hepatic  abscesses  sometimes  subside 
spontaneously,  for  in  making  post-mortem  examinations  dried-up  abscesses 
have  sometimes  been  found  with  cheesy  contents.  This,  however,  occurs 
more  rarely  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  for  not  only  have  dead  hydatids 
probably  often  been  mistaken  for  cured  abscesses,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
same  view  was  generally  taken  of  syphilitic  growths  in  the  liver  before  their 
real  nature  was  understood ;  so  that  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  an  hepatic 
abscess  without  discharge  of  its  contents  cannot  be  anticipated  when  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  suppuration  have  once  shown  themselves^  and  particu- 
larly if  its  site  is  indicated  by  definite  physical  signs. 

Gases  in  which  an  hepatic  abscess  has  dischfu^ed  its  contents  sponta- 
neously not  infrequently  end  favourably,  the  cavity  after  a  time  closing  and 
pus  ceasing  to  be  formed.  It  would  appear  that  the  prospect  of  such  a 
termination  has  hitherto  been  greatest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  abscess 
has  made  its  way  through  the  lung.  Dr  Stovell  is  said  to  have  reported 
nine  recoveries  out  of  sixteen  cases  of  this  kind ;  nor  is  recovery  infrequent 
^when  an  abscess  discharges  into  the  stomach  or  intestine.  Morehead  had 
five  cases  which  took  t£is  course,  and  three  of  them  ended  in  recovery. 
Rupture  into  the  peritoneum  or  pericardium  is  quickly  fatal  \  but  fortunately 
abscesses  of  the  liver  seldom  take  either  of  these  directions. 

When  an  abscess  points  towards  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  presently 
breaks  and  discharges  its  contents  through  the  skin,  the  patient  sometimes 
recovers.  Maclean  confirms  Morehead  in  the  statement  that  this  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  when  the  point  at  which  the  abscess  reaches  the  surface 
is  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  than  when  it  is  in  the  right  hypochondrium 
or  in  an  intercostal  space.  This  distinction  apparently  depends  upon  the 
collection  of  pus  being  in  the  former  case  seated  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
and  therefore  smaller. 

Some  authorities,  including  Budd,  once  held  that  even  when  an  abscess 
is  actually  pointing  it  should  be  allowed  to  break  of  its  own  accord. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  whole  aspect  of  this  question 
has  been  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the  aspirator  of  Dieulafoy,  and  of 
the  various  appliances  of  the  antiseptic  meUiod. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  treating  cases  of  hepatic 
abscess  with  the  aspirator  conld  be  given  than  the  following  case,  which  is 
reported  in  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  April,  1874,  from  the 
Madras  Hospital. 
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An  Englishman  was  admitted  with  a  tender  swelling  extending  from  the 
hepatic  region  downwards  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  He  had  daily  acce»^ 
sions  of  fever,  and  other  S3naiptoms  indicative  of  deep-seated  supparatk>ii. 
As  there  was  fluctuation  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  this  was  tapped  'witli 
the  aspirator,  and  four  ounces  of  pus  were  withdrawn.  The  relief,  hoivoTer, 
was  but  partial ;  and  when  the  operation  was  twice  repeated,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  matter  came  away  each  time.  The  patient's  condition  heipt 
getting  worse.  The  existence  of  a  second  abscess  was  therefore  suspected; 
and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  bulging  of  the  right  lower  ribs,  it  ^vras 
determined  to  make  an  exploratory  puncture  in  this  position.  The  needle 
of  the  aspirator  was  introduced,  and  the  syringe  was  soon  seen  to  fill  with 
pus.  Forty  ounces  were  withdrawn,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  well. 

Such  a  case  as  this  contrasts  strikingly  with  those  which  are  given  hy 
the  older  writers  on  the  diseases  of  India  as  showing  the  danger  of  opening 
hepatic  abscesses.     In  that  country  the  practice  of  thrusting  trocars  into  the 
liver  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  even  when  no  pus  is  thus  obtained  it  Appetas 
seldom  to  be  dangerous  and  often  beneficial — ^possibly  by  relieving  conges- 
tion and  preventing  the  formation  of  an  abscess.     With  antiseptic  precau- 
tions and  better  means  of  diagnosis,  surgeons  in  India  and  China  now 
aspirate  hepatic  abscesses  with  boldness  and  success.     Usually,  after  once 
tapping,  an  incision  is  made  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted.     Some  snigecHis 
provide  for  safe  adhesions  being  formed  by  previously  stitching  the  liver  to 
the  abdominal  walls.     If  the  aspirator  should  not  be  at  hand  an  ordinaiy 
trocar  might  probably  be  used  quite  as  safely,  provided  that  all  the  detailB  oi 
the  antiseptic  method  were  attended  to.     It  is  now  fully  established  that 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument  of  this  kind  into  the  substance  of  the  liver 
is  not  of  itself  attended  with  any  risk.     When  an  opportunity  arises  of 
examining  the  parts  soon  after  the  performance  of  such  an  operation  the 
track  of  the  trocar  can  scarcely  ever  be  discovered. 

But  a  strong  objection  to  puncturing  an  abscess  without  an  aspirator  is 
that  the  pus  is  very  likely  to  refuse  to  flow  through  the  cannula.  This 
occurred  in  a  case  which  was  under  the  author's  care  in  1875  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  suction  was  made  that  it  began  to  escape.  Eleven  ounces  of 
viscid  reddish  pus  were  then  drawn  ofl*;  the  man  had  not  the  slightest 
elevation  of  temperature  afterwards,  and  was  kept  in  bed  only  as  a  matter 
of  precaution.  The  tumour  altogether  disappeareid.  He  had  been  in  foreign 
service  as  a  mariner  off  the  Indian  and  West  African  coasts ;  but  he  had 
bought  his  discharge  four  years  before  he  came  into  the  hospital,  and  since 
then  had  been  working  as  a  carman.  It  appeared  that  he  had  suffered  severely 
from  diarrhoea,  but  haid  not  had  dysentery. 

Even  when  the  trocar  does  not  reach  any  pus,  marked  relief  may  be 
afforded  by  its  introduction  into  an  inflamed  liver.  In  a  case  of  Dr  Balfe's 
at  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  (*  Lancet,'  ii,  1876),  in  which  hepatitis  came 
on  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  dysentery,  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
flowed  into  the  aspirator  syringe,  but  the  patient  declared  that  he  felt 
instantly  relieved,  and  did  in  fact  experience  no  more  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  where  it  was  before  severe ;  and  his  temperature,  which  hid 
ranged  from  99*4*^  to  102*2*^,  fell  in  two  days  to  normal.* 

*  See  the  papers  by  Dr  Harler  and  Messrs  Willett,  Marsh,  Thornton,  and  Lawton  Tut 
in  the  *  Brit.  Med.  Jonm.'  for  Nov.  18th,  1886. 
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Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis,  or  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. — In 
strong  contrast  to  the  acute  suppuration  of  the  liver  just  described,  there  is 
an  insidious  and  very  chronic  process  of  hepatic  inflammation,  which  is 
unattended  by  fever,  and  never  leads  to  suppuration,  but  to  the  production 
of  fibrous  tissue,  which  shrinks  and  thus  strangles  the  secreting  paren- 
chyma. The  condition  in  question  is  that  known  as  cirrhosis^  or  granular 
liver ;  or  more  familarly  as  "  gin-drinker's  "  or  "  hob-nailed  "  liver. 

The  earliest  representation  of  this  disease  was  discovered  by  Dr  Payne 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1685,  where  the  hob-nail  character 
is  quite  obvious.  He  also  quotes  an  excellent  clinical  account  of  the  case  of 
a  drunken  German  nobleman  who  died  of  ascites  and  jaundice,  with  a  hard 
liver,  epistaxis,  and  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein,  admirably  recorded  in 
•Bonet's  Sepulcretum,'  1679.  (See  Dr  Payne's  interesting  paper  in  the 
*  Pathological  Transactions '  for  1889). 

Anatomy. — ^A  liver  affected  with  cirrhosis  presents  very  remarkable 
characters.  Instead  of  being  red,  it  is  pale,  and  mottled  with  grey  and 
yellow  tints.  It  is  exceedin^y  tough  and  hard,  so  that  one  may  be  unable 
to  crush  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  its  tissue  may  even  creak  when 
cut  with  a  knife.  Its  external  surface  is  not  smooth  and  even,  as  in  health, 
but  presents  niunberless  round  elevations  of  all  sizes,  from  small  granules  up 
to  the  size  of  peas,  or  even  larger.  On  section  similar  islets  are  found 
closely  packed  throughout  its  substance.  They  are  often  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  on  this  account  Laennec  invented  the  name  of  mrhosis  for  the 
disease  (icippoc>  yellow).  At  this  time  they  were  regarded  as  morbid 
products,  and  were  called  "  tubercles  "  by  BaiUie. 

The  microscope,  however,  shows  that  they  consist  of  liver  substance 
^iirhich  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  healthy  organ.  The 
material  which  is  really  morbid  is  that  which  lies  around  and  between  the 
yellow  bodies.  This  is  a  greyish,  somewhat  translucent  substance,  which 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  consist  of  leucocytes,  nuclei,  and  fibrous 
tissue,  in  different  proportions  in  different  cases.  Sometimes,  but  very 
seldom,  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  cells,  constituting  what  is  termed  em- 
bryonic tissue.  This  is  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  when  death 
rarely  occurs.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  consists  of  well- 
developed  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  contain  small  aggregations  of  corpuscles, 
or  be  separated  by  them  from  the  healthy  liver  substance.  The  presence  of 
these  exudation-ceUs  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  was  still  advancing  at  the 
time  of  death. 

It  is  the  fibrous  material  which  gives  the  cirrhotic  liver  its  peculiar 
characters.  The  ^'  embryonic ''  or  granulation  tissue  lies  between  the  hepatic 
lobules,  around  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  As  it  undergoes 
development  its  separate  portions  coalesce.  Thus  they  gradually  form 
fibrous  rings,  surrounding  the  hepatic  lobules  or  groups  of  lobules.  But 
(like  all  young  connective  tissue)  the  new  material  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
contract.  It  therefore  compresses  the  secreting  cells  contained  in  the  lobules. 
Some  of  these  undergo  absorption,  allowing  the  adjacent  fibrous  rings  to 
coalesce.  They  may  thus  form  extensive  tracts  of  a  whitish-grey  colour, 
containing  only  here  and  there  a  few  isolated  groups  of  hepatic  cells. 
Other  lobules,  again,  become  squeezed  up  into  the  rounded  yellow  granules 
or  nodules  above  described.  The  reality  of  the  compression  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  when  a  section  is  made  through  a  cirrhosed  liver,  the  yellow 
masses  at  once  rise  and  project  above  the  cut  surface.     The  secreting  cells 
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in  the  yellow  masses  do  not  lie  in  deinite  colnnuus  Ixit  are  disarranged,  so 
that  i%  is  usually  impossiUe  to  determine  how  many  original  lobotee  Mdi 
mass  contains. 

The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  a  cirrhoeed  lirer  is  very  remuk- 
able.  If  the  hepatic  artery  be  injected,  one  finds  that  the  new  fibroid  tiftue, 
which  looks  quite  bloodless,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  vessela  from  this 
source.  But  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  often  a{^>ear  to  be  aliaost 
completely  obliterated.  Rindfleisch  says  that  in  one  case  be  found  it  impoB- 
sible  to  force  injection  beyond  the  three  or  four  main  diyisaons  of  its  trmik 
He  therefore  supposes  that  in  tibis  disease  the  bile  ia  mainly  elaboratad  bom 
arterial  blood. 

As  a  rule,  the  hepatic  ducts  are  but  little  obetmoted  in  cirrhosis.  But 
isolated  nodules  are  often  found  to  be  of  a  dark  yellow  or  green  coloiir, 
which  is  evidently  due  to  local  jaundice,  caused  by  obetmetion  of  the  eor- 
responding  ducts. 

Siae  of  ihe  cirrhotic  Uver.^-ln  advanced  cases  the  liver  is  generally  smllttr 
than  natural,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  greaUy  reduced  in  weight  The  pod- 
mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital  contain  several  instances  in  whkh  the  OTgan 
has  weighed  as  little  as  thirty-two  or  thirty-four  ounces,  and  eases  have  besQ 
recorded  in  which  it  has  been  still  smaller.  But  not  uncommonly  a  dr- 
rhosed  liver  is  found  after  death  to  be  of  the  natural  size,  or  even  above  it 
When  considerable  enlargement  is  present,  i^e  organ  is  almost  always  loaded 
with  fat.  We  have  had  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  liver,  whieb 
was  of  gristly  hardness,  weighed  nine  pounds ;  and  it  containecl  so  bkrIi 
fat  that  it  would  actually  float  in  water. 

Dr  Price,  now  of  Beading,  collected  the  cases  ci  cirrhosis  which 
occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  1875  to  1883  inclusive  (*Gruy*s  Hosp. 
Bep.,'  xlii,  p.  295).  They  were  U2  in  number — 108  men  to  34  womeB. 
There  was  admitted  intemperance  in  half  the  cases.  In  only  nine  wis 
there  evidence  of  syphilis,  and  in  six  of  these  there  was  also  evidence  of 
drink. 

The  weight  of  the  liver  was  less  than  fifty  ounces  in  29  cases  only,  and 
in  two  of  these  the  patients  were  below  adult  age  (16  and  14).  Excluding 
accidental  causes  of  enlargement,  there  were  63  cases  above  sixty  ounces. 
In  33  oases  the  weight  varied  between  fifty  and  sixty  ounces.  Ascites  was 
present  in  58  out  of  72  cases,  and  more  often  when  the  liver  was  below 
than  when  it  was  above  the  normal  weight.  Jaundice  was  present  in  90 
out  of  the  72,  and  more  often  when  the  liver  was  above  than  when  it  was 
below  the  normal  weight  When  death  was  preceded  by  coma,  jaundice 
was  almost  invariably  present.  Granular  kidneys  were  more  often  found  in 
association  with  hypertrophic  than  with  atrophic  cirrhosis.* 

It  is  a  separate  question  whether  a  minor  degree  of  enlargement  of  tbe 
liver  does  not  constantly  occur  at  an  earlier  stage  of  cirrhosis.  'Diat 
this  should  be  the  case  is  quite  consistent  with  the  pathology  ci  ^ 
disease ;  for  it  b^ns  as  a  subacute  hepatitis  with  exudation  of  leucocytes, 
and  atrophy  of  the  lobules  comes  on  only  later.  Bright  long  ago  steted 
that  he  had  noticed  the  enlargement  of  the  liver  when  cirrhosis  was  be- 
ginning, and  had  traced  its  gradual  diminution  in  the  later  stages.  But  the 
physician  has  rarely  an  opportunity  of  observing  this ;  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  proved  that  an  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  constantly 

*  Dr  Pitt's  subflequent  observations  continue  and  confirm  those  of  Dr  Price  ('  ^*^ 
Trans./  1889,  p.  848). 
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present  at  first,  while  it  is  certain  that  death  often  takes  place  when  the 
Ofgan  is  far  larger  than  natural.  Hence,  a  patient  with  a  large  cirrhotic 
firo  has  not  therefore  better  prospects  than  if  the  liver  were  smaU. 

Hjpertrophic  cirrhosis  as  a  supposed  separate  disease  from  that  now 
being  discussed  will  be  mentioned  below  (p.  373). 

^Uology, — The  main  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  the  abuse  of 
ikoholic  liquors.  The  terms  "  hobnailed  liver  "  and  "  gin-drinker's  liver  " 
have  long  been  accepted  in  this  country  as  synonymous.  Dr  Dickinson 
foond  that  cirrhosis  was  present  in  22  out  of  149  persons  whose  trade  it 
kd  been  to  make  or  sell  or  carry  stimulants,  and  who  died  in  St  George's 
Hospital;  while  it  occurred  in  only  8  out  of  149  other  persons  who  had 
been  unconnected  with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  who  therefore  may  be  presumed 
to  have  included  a  smaller  number  of  the  victims  of  intemperance.  It  has 
beoi  objected  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  seen  in  children ;  but  many 
observations  appear  to  show  that  this  may  really  be  an  argument  in  favour, 
rather  than  against^  its  alcoholic  origin.  Dr  Wilks  some  time  since  had  a 
S^  girl,  eight  years  old,  under  his  care  at  Guy's  Hospital  suffering  from 
▼bat  proved  to  be  a  very  small  hobnailed  liver  ;  she  had  been  fed  on  gin, 
tod  had  taken  as  much  as  half  a  pint  daily.  Niemeyer  quotes  from 
Wonderlich  two  very  similar  cases  which  occurred  in  sisters,  aged  eleven  and 
twelve  years  respectively,  who  had  each  drunk  spirits  to  excess.  Dr 
Taylor's  case  in  a  boy  who  died  at  eight,  was  alcoholic  in  origin  ('  Path. 
Trana.,'  1880,  p.  119).  The  disease  is  very  seldom  met  with  among  those 
who  are  known  to  have  been  temperate  in  their  habits.  Gin  and  whisky  are 
believed  to  be  far  more  efficient  in  producing  cirrhosis  than  wine  or  beer. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  other  ingesta  besides  alcohol  may  set  up  this 
f<Hin  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  liver ;  and  the  excessive  use  of  spices 
and  other  condiments  has  been  charged  with  causing  it  in  India. 

Cirrhosis  has  been  attributed  to  the  prolonged  presence  of  gall-stones  in 
tbe  hepatic  ducts ;  and  persistent  jaundice  from  obstruction  of  the  biliary 
passages  appears  more  or  less  constantly  to  lead  to  an  overgrowth  of  the 
connective  tissue  in  the  portal  canals — in  fact^  to  a  slight  degree  of  cirrhosis. 
E  Mayer,  Wickham  Legg,  Charcot,  and  Simmonds  have  produced  this  biliary 
cirrhosis  in  rabbits  and  cats  by  ligature  of  the  common  bile-duct. 

Tubercular  cirrhosis  has  also  been  described,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
name  has  been  perhaps  too  easily  given  to  a  mere  increase  of  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue,  without  the  characteristic  anatomical  and  clinical  features  of 
anhosis  (cf.  'Path.  Trans.,'  xxxiii,  p.  172). 

Chronic  heart  disease,  £^ain,  is  believed  by  some  pathologists  to  be  a 
canse  of  cirrhosis  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  this  ever  by  itself 
gives  rise  to  the  affection,  although,  by  retarding  the  circtdation  through 
tbe  Uver,  it  may  perhaps  enable  comparatively  moderate  quantities  of 
alcohol  to  produce  it. 

Repeated  intermittent  fever  is  another  supposed  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  but  probably  it  does  not  operate  alone. 

Syphilis  produces  effects  on  the  liver  which  resemble  cirrhosis,  but  are 
i«Jly  quite  different  (cf.  p.  374). 

Li  concluding  that  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  the 
principal  cause  of  cirrhosis,  one  cannot,  however,  deny  that  well-marked 
eases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  children  and  others  who  were  certainly 
not  intemperate.'*' 

*  Sacb  cases  have  been  ascribed  to  scarlet  fever  (see  Barlow,  '  Path.  Trans./  1877^ 

VOL.  n.  24 
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The  late  Dr  Anstie,  in  investigating  certain  other  effects  o£  chrome 
alcoholism,  found  that  in  the  great  majority  of  his  cases  there  was  no  marked 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  liver ;  nor  did  such  symptoms  show  themselves, 
although  he  watched  the  patients  for  a  considerable  time.  He  ihertiixe 
inferred  that  the  abuse  of  stimulants  could  not  be  the  cause  of  cirrhoeis. 
But  in  drawing  this  conclusion  Anstie  cannot  have  allowed  sufficient  weight 
to  the  fact,  of  which  he  was  doubtless  aware,  that  this  disease  often  reaehes 
an  advanced  stage  without  manifesting  itself  by  definite  s3rmptomB.  At 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  liver  is  accidentally  found  cirrhosed  (in  persons  who 
have  died  of  injury  or  of  some  other  disease)  once  for  every  two  cases  in 
which  cirrhosis  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
organ  is  indurated  in  an  extreme  degree,  yet  the  patient  certainly  suffered 
from  none  of  the  more  marked  symptoms  of  such  an  affection ;  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  of  Anstie's  cases  the  liver  was  really 
more  or  less  cinhosed. 

The  frequency  with  which  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  thus  latent  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  disease ;  but  there  has  been  hardly  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  organ  has  been  found,  under  such  dream- 
stances,  to  weigh  less  than  fifty  ounces.  This  might  be  taken  as  showing 
that  the  affection  was  not  really  so  advanced  as  it  appeared  to  be,  and  that 
if  life  had  been  prolonged  the  characteristic  sjrmptoms  would  have  deve- 
loped themselves ;  but  ^e  cases  appear  to  be  too  numerous  to  admit  of  such 
an  explanation.  Moreover,  on  casting  up  the  ages  of  persons  in  wfaoee 
bodies  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  discovered  without  there  having  been 
marked  symptoms  during  life,  it  results  that  the  average  age  was  higher  by 
about  five  years  than  that  of  those  persons  who  died  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease.  If  this  fact  should  be  confirmed  by  a  wider  experience,  it  would 
prove  that  cirrhosis  is  not  always  (as  we  have  been  inclined  to  suppose)  a 
progressive  disease,  but  rather  that  after  having  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
development  it  may  become  stationary,  and  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  life. 

As  regards  the  age  of  patients  who  die  from  the  effects  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  it  appears  from  the  records  at  Guy's  Hospital  that  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age  there  is  a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  decennial 
period.     The  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  102  to  26.* 

Effects, — The  early  symptoms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  exceedingly 
indefinite.  They  are  chiefly  those  which  have  already  been  described  as 
indicative  of  "bilious  dyspepsia"  (p.  332),  together  with  other  sympUnns 
of  chronic  alcoholism,  restlessness  at  nighty  tremor  of  the  tongue  and  haod^ 
irritability  of  the  bowels,  and  nausea. 

The  digestive  disorders  which  thus  usher  in  the  more  serious  effects  of 
cirrhosis  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
But  another  and  perhaps  a  more  important  cause  of  these  symptoms  is  the 

vol.  xxYiii,  p.  356)  or  to  rickets.  One  of  the  most  condosive  cases  of  typeal  cirrfaoiii 
which  was  not  alcoholic  in  origin  was  lately  recorded  by  Mr  IVArcY  Power,  in  an  eldcriy 
clergyman  who  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  biliary  colic  and  had  passed  gall-stooes 
(*  Path.  Trans./  1890,  p.  152).  Another  case  in  a  girl  of  twelve  is  reported  by  Dr  S. 
Mackenzie  {ibid.,  1889,  p.  839). 

*  "  This  disease  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in  very  young  persons,  but  frequently  takes 
place  in  persons  of  middle  or  advanced  age ;  it  is  likewise  more  common  in  men  thtn 
women.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  s{Hritiioas 
liquors." — Baillie  ('  Morbid  Anatomy/  p.  228).  So  Heberden  :  '*  Men  are  more  commoiily 
affected  with  scirrhous  (».  e,  cirrhotic)  lesions  than  women,  because  they  are  more  given  to 
intemperate  drinking"  ('Commentaries,'  p.  "'"^ 
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portal  congestion  which  results  from  the  presence  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue 
which  is  developed  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

Pathologists  have  long  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  blood 
returns  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera  when  the  liver  is  affected  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  cirrhosis.  Some  of  it  no  doubt  escapes  through  the 
anastomoses  which  exist  at  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  distribution 
of  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein.  Thus  the  oesophe^us  is  often  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  dilated  vessels,  which  had  carried  upwards  a  part 
of  the  blood  from  the  stomach  -,  and  hssmorrhoids  are  very  frequently 
present,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  some  of  the  blood  from 
the  rectum  had  passed  away  into  adjacent  branches  of  the  iliac  veins.  But 
these  communications  seem  quite  insufficient  to  make  up  for  the  great  obstruc- 
tion that  must  exist  in  many  cases  of  cirrhosis.  Bindfleisch  states  that  in 
one  extreme  instance,  which  he  investigated,  the  portal  blood  passed  directly 
into  the  inferior  cava  through  a  number  of  dilated  anastomoses  between  the 
mesenteric  and  spermatic  veins.  Frerichs  lays  stress  upon  the  existence  of 
vessels  in  the  newly  formed  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  waU.  He  also  adopts  the  statements  of  Sappey  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  accessory  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  chief  of  which  run 
along  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  to  reach  the  under  surface  of  the 
diaphragm.  In  two  cases  of  cirrhosis  Sappey  found  this  vessel  distended 
to  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  Some  years  ago  the  author  observed  a  large 
vein  in  this  position  when  attempting  to  inject  the  portal  vein  in  the  body 
of  a  patient  whose  liver  was  hobnailed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  course  taken  by  the  portal  blood,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  gets  into  the  veins  which  ramify  over 
the  abdominal  walls  and  pass  upwards  into  the  internal  mammary  veins. 
For  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  abdomen  become  greatly  over-distended  in 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  and  this  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  cava  itself  were  greatly  compressed, 
and  of  this  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  congestion  of  the  portal  system  of  vessels  which  thus  results 
directly  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  accounts  for  the  fact  that  after  death 
from  this  disease  the  stomach  is  generally  found  to  be  reddened  and  lined 
with  thick  mucus,  and  that  the  spleen  is  often  enlarged.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  about  the  state  of  the  spleen.  According  to 
some  writers  it  is  almost  invariably  increased  in  size ;  whereas  others  have 
said  that  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Frerichs  found  that  the  spleen  was  en- 
larged in  half  his  cases ;  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
subsequent  writers. 

It  must  be  added  that  congestion  and  dilatation  of  blood-vessels  is  not 
limited  in  this  disease  to  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  but  occurs  likewise 
in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  is  very  much  less  easy  of  explanation. 
Thus  a  very  frequent,  and  valuable  symptom  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
is  the  presence  on  the  patient's  cheeks  of  a  number  of  minute  red  lines  and 
points,  consisting  of  minute  cutaneous  vessels  that  have  become  varicose — 
not  any  form  of  the  affection  known  as  acne  rosacea,  although  this  too  is 
often  the  result  of  intemperance,  but  what  are  termed  "  stigmata,"  Beside 
the  face  they  may  often  be  found  on  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Hsemorrhage  from  the  other  mucous  membranes  than  the  stomach  and 
bowels  and  purpuric  spots  upon  the  skin  are  also  frequent  effects  of  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver. 
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Dr  Carrington  observed  pyrexia  in  eighteen  out  of  forty-four  cases  erf 
uncomplicated  cirrhosis  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1883). 

The  most  constant  effects  of  cirrhosis  are  four :  hsBmatemesis,  ssctfaB, 
jaundice,  and  cerebral  symptoms. 

EcematemesiSy  of  which  the  characters  have  already  been  described 
(p.  174),  is  one  of  the  early  symptoms.  It  is  often  very  profuse,  the  Uooci 
is  dark,  sometimes  clotted,  and  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  pain  of  gastrio 
ulcer  or  carcinoma.  Melsena  is  a  usual  result :  if  unaltered  blood  is  passed 
from  the  bowels  it  means  hsemorrhage  from  the  intestinal  veins. 

Ascites, — This  condition,  which  has  been  fully  described  already,  is  the 
most  constant  effect  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  usually  abundant^  and 
gives  all  the  physical  signs  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  Z2Zy. 
It  is  probably  a  purely  passive  effusion. 

Jatmdice,  as  produced  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned at  p.  343,  where  it  was  stated  that  among  130  cases  in  which  the 
liver  was  found  after  death  to  be  hobnailed,  there  were  thirty-four  in  which 
more  or  less  jaundice  existed,  and  nineteen  in  which  it  was  intense.  This 
statement,  however,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  frequency  of  icterus,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  clinical  symptoms  of  cirrhosis,  for  in  more 
than  forty  of  the  130  cases  the  cirrhosed  state  of  the  Uver  was  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  j>ost-mortem  room.  This  would  leave  less  than  ninety 
cases  in  which  the  cirrhosis  produced  marked  effects  during  life ;  and  among 
these  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  some  jaundice  was  present  wouM  he 
more  than  one  in  every  three.  The  liver  is  generally  enlarged  in  these 
cases.  In  nearly  half  the  instances  which  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  with 
intense  jaundice  the  organ  weighed  more  than  seventy  ounces,  once  as  much 
as  131  ounces.     It  almost  always  contained  much  fat. 

Cerebral  symptoms^  especially  drowsiness  and  coma,  frequently  usher  in 
the  fatal  termination  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  which  produce  jaundice ;  but  they 
are  also  common  in  cases  which  give  rise,  not  to  jaun(&ce,  but  to  ascites. 
Moreover,  when,  by  means  of  diuretics  and  purgatives,  one  is  able  to  dear 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  its  fluid,  the  successful  action  of  such  remedies  seems 
often  to  avail  the  patient  very  little,  for  he  presently  becomes  stupid  and 
unconscious  and  dies,  although  his  abdomen  may  be  perfectly  flat  and 
empty.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  tapping  does 
not  sometimes  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  drowsiness  and  coma  which  are  the  chief  symptoms 
observed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  Frerichs  mentions  noisy  delirium  and  (in 
one  instance)  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  We  had 
one  patient  who,  although  he  could  be  partially  roused,  seemed  to  be  quite 
unaware  of  being  in  bed  and  in  the  hospital,  and,  when  asked  where 
he  was,  always  named  some  street  in  the  city  where  he  had  previously 
lived.  This  man  lay  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  semi-comatose  con- 
dition. 

The  cause  of  these  cerebral  symptoms  is  obscure.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  that  they  result  from  a  disintegration  of  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  liver,  like  that  which  occurs  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  fiut  after  several 
times  carefully  examining  the  tissue  of  the  organ  in  such  cases,  the  author 
always  found  numerous  liver-cells  in  an  apparently  unaltered  state.  The 
microscopical  characters  were,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  any 
other  cases  of  cirrhosis.  Frerichs,  however,  states  that  in  his  cases  a  large 
quantity  of  leucin  separated  from  the  organ,  and  that  the  bile^ucts  con- 
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x>  *  quantity  of  pale  bile.     The  condition  in  question  has 

\\.  "  or  "  chotemia.* 

jiis, — Charcot  believes  that  when  cerebral  sjnnptoms 

^.^  ^  -tundice  and  without  ascites,  the  liver  will  be  always  found 

V-  .  .aat  the  cirrhotic  change  has  then  begun,  not  around  the 

"^  portal  canals,  but  within  the  lobules.     He  also  believes  that 

jular  or  "  monolobular "  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is  not^  like  the 

iiobnailed  liver,  due  to  drink. 

.s  no  doubt  a  true  clinical  observation  that  cases  of  cirrhosis  with 

A:ed  jaundice  run  a  more  rapid  course  as  a  rule,  although  one  such 

.itient  in  Guy's  Hospital  had  persistent  jaundice  for  seven  years,  and  died 

at  last  of  hasmatemesis,  and  not  of  cholasmia.     It  is  also  true  that  early  and 

extreme  ascites  accompanies  the  more  atrophied  and  contracted  condition 

of  -  the  cirrhotic  liver.     But  certainly  we  meet  with  livers  which  are  above 

normal  weight  in  persons  who  have  been  intemperate,  and  who  suffer  from 

ascites  with  little  or  no  jaundice. 

Charcot  described  the  formation  of  new  biliary  ducts  within  the  lobules 
in  cases  of  hypertrophic  or  "biliary"  cirrhosis.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
these  are  not  the  remains  of  hepatic  tissue  which  have  survived  the  disease, 
but  other  good  observers  confirm  Charcot's  view.  Dr  Saundby  has,  however, 
shown  that  these  new-formed  ducts  may  be  present  when  there  is  no 
jaundice,  and  absent  when  jaundice  is  well  marked. 

The  prognosis  of  cirrhosis  is  always  very  grave,  though  we  have  some 
evidence  that  it  may  be  latent^  or  possibly  may  be  arrested  (swpro,  p.  371). 
But  when  it  has  caused  ascites  the  fatal  result  is  well-nigh  inevitable. 
Death  may  occur  from  failure  of  the  heart,  from  cholsemia,  or  from  pul- 
monary disease. 

Its  treatment  is  first  that  of  hepatic  dyspepsia  (p.  335),  and  afterwards 
that  of  ascites  (p.  329).  The  patient  must,  at  any  stage  except  perhaps 
the  latest,  be  induced  if  possible  to  give  up  idl  intoxicating  liquors. 

There  are  some  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  pathologically  very  different 
firom  true  cirrhosis,  but  closely  resembling  it  in  their  clinical  aspect,  and 
they  will,  therefore,  be  most  conveniently  noticed  here. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed, 
perihepatiiis.  In  this  affection  the  organ  is  remarkably  deformed ;  it  no 
longer  has  a  sharp  edge,  but  is  converted  into  a  rounded  mass.  Its  capsule 
is  opaque,  and  often  forms  a  separable  layer,  which,  when  stripped  off,  leaves 
a  smooth  surface.  The  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  liver  is  in  part  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  this  thickened  capsule ;  but  very  commonly  its  ante- 
rior edge  is  also  folded  over  on  to  the  dorsum  in  a  way  that  is  difficult  of 
explanation.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  margin  of  the  liver  touched  a  part 
of  the  convex  surface  that  should  have  been  four  and  a  half  inches  distant 
in  a  direction  from  before  backwards,  and  when  the  capsule  was  removed 
the  organ  returned  to  its  natural  shape. 

The  weight  of  a  liver  affected  with  perihepatitis  is  generally  about  the 

•  Another  theory,  which  was  proponnded  hy  Dr  Auetin  Flint,  jun.  (of  New  York),  is 
that  the  cerehnJ  symptoms  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  are 
doe  to  the  aecmnmation  of  cholesterine  in  the  hlood.  He  supposed  that  in  health  one  of 
the  fonctions  o€  the  liver  is  to  eliminate  from  the  hlood  cholesterine;  and  in  a  case  of 
cirrhosis  which  terminated  hy  coma  he  found  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  cholesterine  contained  in  the  hlood.  He,  therefore,  invented  the  name  "  choles' 
Uf  mmim  "  tar  the  state  in  which  such  symptoms  are  developed. 
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same  as  that  of  the  healthy  organ.  Its  tissue  is  commonly  soft,  and  ia  vesrj 
often  loaded  with  fat.  It  is  seldom  cirrhotic,  but  there  is  sometimeB  an 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  course  of  the  larger  portal  vessels. 

Perihepatitis  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  ascites.  It  does  not  cause 
jaundice  nor  chotemic  symptoms.  Unlike  cirrhosis,  perihepatitis  seems  to 
be  very  rarely  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  die  of  other  diseases  or 
are  killed  by  accident ;  whence  it  appears  that  it  never  remains  latent^  but 
always  advances  until  it  causes  ascites.  Again,  in  cirrhosis  the  kidneys  are 
generally  healthy,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  perihepatitis  they  are 
diseased. 

With  regard  to  other  than  renal  causes  of  perihepatitis  very  little 
is  known.  It  is  often  a  locally  exaggerated  form  of  general  chronic 
peritonitis. 

Simple  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  distinct  from  the  vascular  turgescence 
caused  by  heart  disease,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  is  found  in  beer- 
drinkers,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  diabetes.  Wilks  and  Moxon  record 
a  liver  of  the  former  kind  which  weighed  80  oz.,  and  was  healthy  in 
texture.  They  also  describe  compensatory  hypertrophy  when  part  of  the 
organ  has  become  atrophied  from  pressure  or  from  syphilitic  growths,  and 
note  a  case  in  which  the  whole  right  lobe  was  atrophied,  and  the  left  weighed 
56  oz.,  thus  making  up  the  loss.  Local  circumscribed  outgrowths  of  hepatic 
tissue  are  pathological  curiosities  only,  and  are  probably  referable  to  a  form 
of  innocent  glandular  tumour,  adenoma. 

Simple  chronic  atrophy  is  a  rare  affection  of  the  liver.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Dr  Cayley  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1868)  the  liver  weighed  only  twenty-two 
ounces ;  the  left  lobe  had  almost  disappeared,  being  only  an  inch  wide. 
In  another  case,  one  of  Murchison's  (iit(2.,  1867),  the  organ  weighed  twenty- 
five  ounces ;  its  margin  was  thin  and  flat,  forming  a  kind  of  rim,  whicli 
consisted  only  of  connective  tissue  and  vessels  enclosed  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  capsule.  This  rim  measured  in  one  place  an  inch  across.  In 
both  cases  the  substance  of  the  liver  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  quite  free 
from  induration. 

Minor  degrees  of  atrophy  of  the  liver  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly in  old  people  and  in  those  who  die  of  wasting  diseases,  such  as 
cancer  of  the  stomach  or  oesophagus.  It  does  not^  however,  accompany 
phthisis,  for  when  the  rest  of  the  body  is  emaciated  to  the  utmost  from  this 
cause  the  liver  is  usually  enlarged  by  deposition  of  fat.  Atrophy  ot  the 
liver  is  often  found  as  the  result  of  chronic  perihepatitis. 

This  affection  seldom  gives  rise  to  ascites  or  any  other  symptoms. 
SyphUiHc  affections  of  the  liver. — These  present  very  different  characters 
in  different  cases.  Sometimes  gummata  are  scattered  through  the  hepatic 
tissue,  which  is  in  other  respects  healthy.  The  condition  is  generally  no- 
attended  with  any  symptoms ';  but  it  may  happen  that  one  of  the  gummata  is 
so  placed  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  through  the  organ,  and  thus  caose 
ascites.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  one  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  close  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  was  so  narrowed  that  it 
would  only  just  admit  a  probe.  More  often  the  gummata,  instead  of  being 
embedded  in  the  hepatic  tissue,  lie  in  the  midst  of  broad  fibrous  band^ 
which  traverse  the  liver  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  forming  deep 
notches  or  depressions,  or  cutting  off  large  masses  from  their  continnity 
with  the  rest. 

The  deformity  thus  produced  is  very  great     Even  when  the  sypbilitie 
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interstitial  hepatitis  has  been  more  uniform  in  distribution,  the  fibrous  bands 
are  coarser  and  the  islets  of  healthy  tissue  larger  and  less  regular  than  those 
of  true  cirrhosis.  The  process  is  one  of  cicatrisation  and  puckering,  and 
firm  or  caseous  gummata  are  found  as  the  foci  of  the  star-like  depressions. 
Perihepatitis  often  accompanies  the  interstitial  fibrosis. 

A  very  different  effect  of  the  syphilitic  poison  on  the  liver  has  been 
found  in  the  case  of  infants.  It  is  a  diffuse  interstitial  hepatitis  leading  to 
a  uniform  pale  and  very  firm  texture.  It  was  first  described  by  Gubler  in 
France  in  1852  (cf.  'Path.  Trans.,'  xvii,  p.  167). 

Again,  beside  containing  gummata  and  fibrous  bands,  the  syphilitic  liver 
is  often  lardaceous,  and  then  it  may  reach  a  very  great  size,  weighing  from 
six  to  seven  pounds,  while  the  capsule  is  generally  thickened  and  adherent 
to  adjacent  parts.  In  such  cases  ascites  is  especially  apt  to  occur.  Dr 
Grainger  Stewart  recorded  the  following  case,  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  this  kind  :  a  patient  had  ascites,  for  which  she  was  tapped  twenty-one 
times,  the  enormous  quantity  of  606  pints  being  removed  in  the  course  of 
these  operations ;  at  first  the  paracentesis  had  to  be  repeated  every  fort- 
night, but  the  intervals  gradually  became  longer,  until  at  length  she  regained 
tolerable  health.  In  twenty  years  (1862-82)  there  occurred  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital about  six  cases  of  fatal  ascites  from  gummatous  and  lardaceous  disease. 
In  several  of  them  the  liver  could  be  felt  during  life  to  be  enlarged  and 
adherent  to  the  parietes,  with  an  uneven  and  nodular  surface,  and  these 
characters  more  than  once  enabled  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver.* — This  is  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  diseases  known,  rare  in  its  occurrence,  obscure 
in  its  pathology,  fatal  in  its  results,  and  unique  in  its  anatomy. 

History. — ^For  many  years  it  had  been  known  that  cases  of  apparently 
idiopathic  jaundice  occasionally  do  not  run  a  favourable  course,  but  become 
complicated  by  haemorrhage  and  cerebral  symptoms,  and  end  in  death  by 
coma;  they  were  called  icterus  gravis^  or  malignant  jaundice.  But  the  first 
dear  and  complete  cases  were  published  by  Bright  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'Guy's  Hospitol  Reports'  (1836),  under  the  title  "Intense  Jaundice  without 
Mechanical  Obstruction,  apparently  depending  upon  Inflammatory  Action  in 
the  Liver."  The  following  is  his  account  of  these  two  typical  cases  of  acute 
yellow  atrophy  (Nos.  5  and  6,  pp.  624 — 630). 

(1)  A  woman  aged  twenty-eight,  of  dissolute  habits,  while  taking 
mercury,  was  attacked  by  abdominal  pain,  and  jaundice  quickly  followed. 
Dr  Br^t  saw  her  on  the  third  day ;  the  urine  was  then  bile-stained  and 
the  fffices  clay-coloured ;  on  the  twenty-first  there  was  drowsiness,  followed 
by  delirium.     She  died  comatose  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  jaundice. 

At  the  autopsy  there  was  intense  staining  of  every  tissue  with  bile ;  the 
or^As  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  were  healthy  except  the  liver,  which 
weighed  only  thirty-seven  ounces,  and  was  "  soft  or  flaccid  to  the  touch," 
with  no  trace  of  peritoneal  inflammation. 

(2)  A  German  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  admitted  into  Miriam  Ward 
JaQU£u:y  11th,  1832,  labouring  under  icterus.  "The  skin  was  of  a  brilliant 
yellow,  and  the  cheeks,  which  were  flushed,  were  the  colour  of  a  very  ripe 
apricot"    She  had  probably  been  ill  for  nearly  four  weeks,  and  the  jaundice 

*  4^iiONyM#.— Ictenu  ffrayi»— lotenis  typhoides  (Lebert)— Irish  jellow  fever— lot^ 
QBHa— lot^  hteorrliagiqiie  eesentiel— Die  acute  Leberschmelzong  (Bokitansky) — 
^^bia  hepatia  flava  live  acuta  (Freriohs) — Hepatitibi  parenohjmatosa  diifoBa. 
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had  gradually  deepened  to  its  present  tint  She  had  lately  sat  by  the  fire  in 
a  kind  of  doze.  That  evening  she  vomited,  and  "  lay  in  a  perfectly  torpid 
state  the  whole  night,  apparently  suflfering  no  pain  ;  but  towards  the  morning 
became  delirious,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  be  restrained  in  her 
bed."  Dr  Bright  ordered  "  two  grains  of  calomel  every  two  hours,  and  the 
ammonia  julep  (Mist.  Ammonise  Co.  of  the  present  Guy's  PharmacopoBia) 
every  four  hours,  besides  wine  if  she  became  more  depressed."  Purging 
enemata  and  a  blister  over  the  liver  were  also  ordered  ;  the  head  was 
shaved  and  mustard  was  applied  to  the  feet.  She  continued,  however, 
completely  comatose  all  the  following  night,  and  died  at  ten  in  the  evening 
of  January  13th. 

At  the  autopsy,  excepting  a  universal  and  deeply  jaundiced  tinl^  the 
brain,  heart  and  lungs,  stomach  and  intestines,  pancreas,  and  kidneys  were 
found  normal.  The  spleen  was  soft.  "  The  liver  was  unusually  small,  sod 
for  the  most  part  of  a  brightish  yellow  colour,  with  portions  marked  with 
purple  or  deep  brown." 

Dr  Bright  remarks,  ''  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  no  obstruction  could  be 
discovered  in  the  ducts  which  could  have  prevented  the  flow  of  bile  from 
the  liver."  "  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  this  case,  as  in  the  last>  was 
the  poisoning  influence  of  the  bile  on  the  system."  "  The  bile  must  have 
been  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system  almost  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation,  and  its  profuse  mixture  with  the  blood  seems  to  have  acted  as 
a  poison,  aud  hence  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  this  as  the  result  of  a  decidedly  inflammatory  state  of  the  organ.** 
Again,  he  remarks  that,  in  these  severe  cases  of  jaundice  with  nervous 
symptoms,  "the  tendency  to  hsemorrhage  comes  on  very  early  and  is 
excessive." 

A  few  years  later,  in  1843,  Graves,  of  Dublin,  published  in  his  hmoua 
*  Clinical  Lectures '  (2nd  ed.,  1848,  voL  ii,  p.  255)  three  cases  of  jaundice  in 
sisters.     One,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  was  attacked  in  July,  1840,  with  vomiting 
and  icterus,  followed  by  haematemesis,  violent  delirium  with  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death  on  the  seventh  day.     No  autopsy  was  permitted.    The 
second,  aged  eleven,  died  in  March,  1841,  with  similar  symptoms  on  the 
fifth  day.     After  death  the  liver  was  of  "  natural  size,"  dull  yellow  with 
dark  spots,  and  bile  in  the  gall-bladder ;  the  brain  (examined  first)  wm  much 
more  vascular  than  usual ;  the  thorax  was  not  examined.     The  third  sister, 
aged  eight,  was  taken  ill  with  jaundice  and  vomiting  the  following  Jvaie. 
She  was  actively  treated  by  bleeding,  leeches,  and  calomel,  with  James's 
(the  compound  antimonial)  powder;  the  alarming  symptoms  disappeared 
after  three  days,  and  she  recovered  from  her  jaundice  in  about  three  weeb 
more. 

Graves's  cases  were  quoted  as  examples  of  acute  atrophy  by  Badd  and 
by  Trousseau,  and  also  by  Frerichs  in  his  well-known  treatise.  Bat  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  last  was  anything  more  than  ordinary  kteras; 
the  first  is  incomplete,  and  in  the'second  there  was  no  atrophy  of  the  liver 
discovered.* 

Ra/rUg. — ^Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  not  a  common  disease. 
Murchison  says  that  although  delirium  and  a  brown  tongue  constituted  a 
certain  passport  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  only  one  case  occorred 

*  Isolated  cases  of  rapid  and  fotal  jaundice,  which  may  with  more  tut  less  piobibQi^ 
be  referred  to  yellow  atrophy,  have  been  quoted  by  Frerichs  and  Trousseau  firom  BabflM 
(1660),  Boerliaave,  and  Morgagni,  .    . 
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among  3000  patients  admitted  in  a  period  of  six  years.  In  Guy's  Hospital 
there  are  notes  of  the  inspection  of  only  eleven  cases  in  twenty-seven  years, 
1864-90. 

Symptoms :  Icterus, — ^The  jaundice  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  very  deep 
but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The  conjunctiva  and  urine  are  bile-stained, 
and  at  least  in  most  cases  the  stools  are  clay-coloured.  Icterus  may  precede 
the  graver  and  characteristic  sjrmptoms  not  only  by  a  day  or  two,  but  by 
weeks. 

Nervous  system, — ^In  addition  to  the  jaundice,  there  are  marked  cerebral 
83nnptoms.  Headache  and  intolerance  of  light  are  often  first  complained 
of.  Before  long  the  consciousness  is  more  or  less  impaired.  The  patient 
now  becomes  very  restless,  screaming  and  tossing  about,  and  sometimes 
fiercely  maniacal.  Violent  convulsions  sometimes  follow.  Ultimately  a 
state  of  complete  coma  is  developed  ;  the  pupils  become  widely  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light ;  the  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily ;  the 
breathing  is  stertorous ;  and  the  scene  ends  in  the  death  of  the  patient, 
almost  always  within  five  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  acute  yellow  atrophy  has  sometimes 
destroyed  life  in  less  than  twenty-four  hoiu*s.  According  to  Niemeyer,  the 
majority  of  cases  end  fatally  on  the  second  day,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case. 

Physical  signs, — It  is  possible  by  means  of  percussion  to  trace  from  day 
to  day  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  liver.  From  a  normal  measurement 
of  four  inches  vertically  in  the  right  mammary  line— reaching  from  the  fifth 
intercostal  space  downwards  to  the  costal  margin — the  hepatic  dulness  may 
be  watched  as  it  undergoes  reduction  to  three  inches,  two  inches,  and  one 
inch,  until  at  last  it  disappears  entirely.  One  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  the  diminution  of  didness  over  the  liver  is  necessarily  due  solely  to  the 
wasting  of  the  organ.  As  we  have  seen,the  liver  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
is  remarkably  flaccid  and  falls  backwards  away  from  the  ribs,  so  that  the 
intestines,  if  distended,  ride  over  it  Indeed,  this  source  of  fallacy  is  not 
confined  to  cases  in  which  the  liver  is  really  affected  with  acute  atrophy. 
In  all  forms  of  jaundice  the  bowels  are  apt  to  become  inflated  with  gas,  and 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  may  cause  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  to  become  gradually  more  and  more  tympanitic,  and  the  area  of 
hepatic  dulness  to  diminish  from  day  to  day.  This  has  led  to  the  error  of 
supposing  the  liver  to  be  in  a  state  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  when  such  was 
not  the  case. 

State  of  the  vHne, — ^This  does  not  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
bile-pigment;  hence  it  does  not  look  black  when  in  bulk,  nor  in  a  thin 
layer  has  it  so  intense  a  safiron-yellow  colour  as  is  sometimes  seen*  It  is 
said  that  Gmelin's  test  may  give  an  imperfect  reaction. 

Besides  the  icteric  discoloration,  another  and  characteristic  change  in 
the  urine  is  constant.  The  urea  and  lithic  acid,  and  also  the  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  earthy  phosphates  are  greatly  diminished  in  quantity  or 
neiurly  absent;  and  in  their  place  are  found  two  new  substances — leucine 
(amido-caproio  acid)  and  tyrosine  (amido-sulpho-peruvic  acid),  both  products 
of  albuminous  decomposition.  There  is  genenuly  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
them.  They  sometimes  form  a  distinct  deposit  when  the  urine  is  left  to 
stand  for  a  time,  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  they  may  be  made  evident 
by  evaporating  a  few  drops  with  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  on  a  glass  slide. 
Tyrosine  is  eaidly  recognised  by  its  taking  the  greei)i8h<^F6Uow  colour  of  the 
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urine.  It  occurs  in  bundles  or  globular  masses  of  needle-shaped  crystals. 
Leucine  presents  the  appearance  of  rounded,  flat  discs,  generally  marked 
with  concentric  rings. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  albuminous ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
should  be  x^arded  as  a  symptom  of  a  constantly  concomitant  nephritis  (is 
Dr  Grainger  Stewart  believes)  or  as  'febrile,"  or  as  the  result  of  die 
presence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

Hcemorrhage, — ^In  some  other  forms  of  jaundice  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  blood  to  escape  from  the  vessels,  but  this  is  especially  marked  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy.  Very  frequently  the  patient  vomits  a  du*k  fluid  resembling 
coffee  grounds,  or  otherwise  altered  blood.  PetechisB  are  often  developed 
in  the  skin,  and  almost  invariably,  towards  the  end  of  the  case,  the  evacua- 
tions have  a  dark  brown  or  a  tarry  black  colour,  which  is  the  result  <rf 
haemorrhage. 

The  stools. — ^With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  feces  in  acute  yeDow 
atrophy  different  writers  have  made  different  statements.     Murchison  sayt 
''  the  jaundice  appears  to  be  due  to  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
consequently  bile  is  still  found  in  the  stools."    The  remark  has  often  been 
made  that  it  is  a  good  sign  for  the  motions  to  be  clay-coloured  in  jaundice^ 
there  being  then  less  danger  of  the  supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms. 
But  it  is  certain  that  towaids  the  end  of  a  case  of  acute  atrophy  no  bile 
enters  the  intestines,  for  after  death  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder  are  found  to 
contain  an  almost  colourless  mucus.     Moreover,  Frerichs  says  that  in  this 
form  of  jaundice  the  stools  are  dry  and  day-coloured ;  and  more  than  one 
case  is  recorded  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  such  was  the  case.     The  question 
is  not  so  easy  of  determination  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  on  account  ct 
the  great  frequency  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  this  disease.     When  the 
stools  have  been  supposed  to  contain  bile  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  their 
dark  appearance  has  generally  been  due  to  altered  blood.    We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  Uie  disease  does  not  affect  the  whole  substance  of  the 
organ  uniformly,  but  attacks  some  parts  earlier  than  others.     Thus  at  its 
commencement  bile  very  possibly  continues  to  enter  the  intestines  from  those 
portions  of  the  liver  which  have  not  yet  become  diseased. 

Laier  symptoms, — ^The  patient  soon  falls  into  a  "  typhoid  state."    Hii 
tongue  is  idmost  always  dry  and  brown,  and  his  lips  and  teeth  are  encmsted 
wil£  sordes.    According  to  Niemeyer  and  other  writers,  the  iemperatwre  of 
the  body  is  raised  considerably  above  the  normal    But  tius  is  only  an 
occasional  event ;  for  in  several  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital  the  temperature  was  normal     In  one  instance  it  was  below  the 
average  four  days  before  death,  but  it  began  to  rise  two  days  later,  and 
while  the  patient  was  dying  it  was  found  to  be  1 01*6^.  Exceptionally,  higher 
temperatures  have  been  recorded.     Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  noted  the  absence 
of  pyrexia  in  three  cases  that  were  observed  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Frerichs  says  that  in  his  cases  the  skin  was  usually  cool,  dry,  and  inactive 
and  he  quotes  Bright  and  Addison  as  having  made  particular  mention  of 
the  same  circumstance.     The  pulse  is  almost  always  accelerated,  but  in 
one  of  Duckworth's  cases  it  was  on  two  days  about  50.    Towards  the  end 
it  becomes  very  small  and  intermittent. 

When  acute  yellow  atrophy  occurs  in  a  pregnant  woman  aborfiimot 
miscarriage  almost  always  precedes  the  patient's  death. 

The  majority  of  cases  prove  fatal  in  from  one  to  five  weeks,  sometixneff 
within  two  or  three  days.    Their  duration  is  often  apparently  lengthened 
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by  ordinary  icterus  preceding  the  special  sjonptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is 
possible  that  more  chronic  cases  are  examples  of  "  red  atrophy  "  (see  the 
cases  recorded  by  Dr  Mozon,  *Path.  Trans./  1872). 

The  event  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  not  absolutely  constant.  A 
few  instances  of  recovery  have  been  recorded.  Not  long  ago  Dr  Wilks 
had  at  Guy's  Hospital  a  fatal  case,  in  which  there  was  a  distinct  history  of 
a  previous  attack  that  had  been  recovered  from.  The  patient  had  become 
delirious,  and  had  such  severe  haamatemesis  that  it  was  thought  he  would 
die  in  a  few  hours.  However,  he  rallied  and  lived  two  months  longer,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  again  became  delirious.  Leucine  and  tyrosine  were 
found  in  the  urine,  and  he  died  a  fortnight  later.  The  liver  was  found  by 
Dr  Moxon  to  weigh  forty-seven  ounces.  The  left  lobe  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  right  lobe  were  small  and  dark  looking.  The  lobules  in 
them  were  distinct,  but  scarcely  any  hepatic  cells  were  to  be  seen.  The 
rest  of  the  right  lobe  formed  a  soft,  yellow,  rounded,  projecting  mass. 
The  marked  contrast  appeared  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  left 
lobe  had  become  atrophied  at  the  time  when  the  cerebral  symptoms  first 
arose.  Another  case  of  recovery,  followed  by  a  second  fatal  attack,  was 
recorded  by  the  late  Dr  Frank  Smith,  of  Sheffield  (*PatL  Trans.,'  1877, 
p.  236).» 

Anaiomy, — ^The  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  making  an  inspection  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  is  the  diminution  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  liver. 
The  organ  forms  a  thin  flaccid  mass,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
hidden  by  the  ribs  and  by  the  distended  intestines.  Instead  of  weighing 
from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces — the  usual  weight  of  an  adult  liver — ^it  weighs 
perhaps  thirty-two  ounces,  thirty  ounces,  or  even  as  little  as  twenty-three 
ounces. 

When  cut  into,  the  tissue  looks  as  though  it  were  softened ;  but  the 
finger  is  found  not  to  penetrate  it  more  readily  than  the  healthy  organ, 
for  although  it  is  so  flabby,  it  is  not  friable.  Its  colour  is  greatly  altered. 
Most  of  it  has  a  bright  orange^yellow  tint ;  but  some  parts  are  dark  red  or 
purple.  Sometimes  roundish  masses  having  this  red  or  purple  hue  are 
scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  sometimes  one  part,  generally 
the  left  lobe,  is  ahnost  entirely  red,  while  Uie  rest  of  the  liver  is  mainly 
of  a  gamboge-yellow  hue.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  as  though  the  red 
parts  were  less  altered  than  the  yellow,  but  the  microscope  shows  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  In  both  parts  the  hepatic  cells  have  undergone  destruction, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  mass  of  granules  and  oil-globules ;  but  in  the  red 
parts  the  destruction  is  complete  ("  red  atrophy ''),  whereas  in  the  yellow 
parts  some  of  the  secreting  cells  still  remain  visible,  and  towards  the 
centares  of  the  lobules  may  even  retain  their  columnar  arrangement  ("  yellow 
atrophy  ").  Among  the  remnants  of  the  hepatic  tissue  are  often  to  be  seen 
crystals  of  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  thought  that  a  pellucid  nucleated  material 
could  be  detected,  supporting  the  detritus  of  the  cells,  and  this  was  believed 
to  be  the  case  in  two  cases  examined  by  Dr  Fagge. 

Waldeyer  and  Ellebs  have  described,  in  the  reddened  parts,  cells  re- 
sembling those  of  the  epithelial  linings  of  the  biliary  ducts,  arranged  in 
r^ularly  branching  lines  and  tubes  which  seemed  to  have  caecal  termi- 
nations (cf.  p.  373). 

*  See  a  list  of  no  less  than  twentr-eight  cases  of  supposed  reoorery  from  acute  yellow 
atropbj  in  Dr  Wlckham  Legg's  treatise  '  On  the  Bile  and  Jaundice '  (p.  676). 
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The  bile-ducts  are  found  empty ;  their  mucous  membrane  is  unstained 
by  bile-pigment.  The  gall-bladder  is  either  empty  or  contains  a  few 
drachms  of  grey  mucus  or  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish  fluid. 

The  kidneys  can  very  generally  be  shown  by  the  microscopic  to  have 
undergone  morbid  changes.  The  epithelium  of  the  tubules  is  granular  and 
may  be  very  fatty. 

etiology, — ^The  origin  of  the  disease  is  exceedingly  obscure.      Among 
its  exciting  causes,  mental  emotions  seem  to  take  a  foremost   place.     It 
has  already  been  stated  that  anxiety  or  grief  is  a  frequent  cause  of  simple 
jaundice  (p.  341);  and  cases  arising  in  this  way  may  prove  fatal   by  tiie 
supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms.  Again,  more  than  one  instance  has  been 
recorded  in  which  acute  atrophy  has  followed   directly  upon  a   drtmken 
debauch ;  and  in  several  cases  it  has  set  in  during  the  secondary  stage  of 
constitutional  syphilis.     It  might  be  argued  that  one  cannot  in  either  of 
these  conditions  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  jaundice  was  really  due  to 
depressing  emotion  or  remorse  ;  persons  affected  with  S3rphilis  often  ondei^ 
great  mental  torture,  which  they  carefully  conceal.     Pregnancy  is  another 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease ;  out  of  22  female  patients  referred  to  by 
Frerichs  one  half  were  pregnant,  and  of  88  collected  by  Thierfelder  (quoted 
by  Eichhorst)  30  were  pregnant.    Here,  again,  mental  influenceamay  possibly 
come  into  operation.  ^ 

Sex  a/nd  age, — ^Apart  from  pregnancy,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  Kver 
is  far  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  88  out  of  Thierf elder's  143 
collected  cases. 

It  occurs  principally  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Five  times  out  of  six 
the  patient  is  under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is,  however,  rare  in  childhood, 
although  Dr  Qoodhart  had  once  under  his  care  a  typical  case  in  a  boy  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  1882). 

Dr  Tuckwell  reported  in  1874  two  cases  in  boys,  one  seven  years  oW, 
the  other  between  four  and  five ;  and  a  third  case  in  a  girl,  aged  from  foor 
and  a  half,  a  patient  of  Dr  West's  in  1859  ('St  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  voL  x). 

Pathology. — Some  of  the  earlier  writers  on  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  having  found  after  death  that  the  larger  bile-ducts  were  free  from 
obstruction,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  minute  channels  which  issue  from 
the  secreting  lobules  of  the  organ  might  have  imdergone  compression  in 
consequence  of  swelling  of  the  cells  forming  the  periphery  of  the  lobules 
themselves.  And  they  supposed  that  the  jaundice  was  really  due  to 
reabsorption  of  bile  secreted  by  the  cells  forming  the  centres  of  the  lobules. 
Bokitansky  even  imagined  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  hepatic  cells  was 
due  to  a  solvent  action  excited  by  the  retained  bile.  These  views,  however, 
can  be  controverted  by  evidence  of  great  weight,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
seems  probable  that  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  ^parenchifmatous  ififiamM- 
tionj  although  we  must  admit  that  no  precisely  analc^us  disease  can  be 
found  among  those  to  which  other  organs  are  liable.  This  was  the  view 
originally  taken  by  Bright. 

Some  uncertainty  still  prevails  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  leucine 
and  tyrosine,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  excreted  in  the  urine  in  this 
disease.  Most  authorities  suppose  that  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  the 
chemical  changes  which  should  be  undergone  by  albuminous  substances  in 
the  blood  are  incomplete,  so  that,  inst^  of  urea  and  uric  acid,  the  new 
bodies  in  question  are  formed ;  and  this  view  accords  well  with  the  fact  that 
urea  and  uric  acid  are  more  or  less  completely  wanting.    But  other  writeiSi 
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basing  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  normal  liver  during  decomposition 
contains  leucine  and  tyrosine,  think  that  these  substances  are  the  direct 
products  of  the  disintegration  of  the  hepatic  tissue. 

Again,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  granular  and  fatty  changes  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  renal  tubules  are  the  result  of  the  disease  of  the  liver,  or 
whether  both  these  conditions  do  not  rather  depend  upon  some  common 
cause.  The  former  view  appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  correct  one,  for  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  often  comparatively  slight 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  form  so  striking  a 
feature  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  1  Frerichs  thought  that  they  depended 
upon  the  presence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  in  the  blood,  but  experimenters 
have  hitherto  failed  to  verify  this  supposition.  Bokitansky  started  the 
theory  that  these  symptoms  were  really  ursdmic  and  dependent  on  the  renal 
changes,  and  Yirchow  has  given  it  his  support.  But  the  character  of  the 
cerebral  symptoms  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  not  the  same  as  in 
ursemia,  nor  is  nephritis  constant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  disease  may  prove  to  be  "specific;"  Waldeyer 
and  other  pathologists  have  found  microphytes  in  the  liver,  but  they  appear 
not  to  be  constant.  They  were  absent  in  Dr  Cavafy's  case  (*  Path.  Trwis.,' 
1883)  and  in  those  examined  by  Elebs  and  by  Senator. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  difficult  in  most  cases,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  particularly  the  rapidly  diminishing  liver-dulness, 
the  hemorrhages,  the  delirium,  the  stupor,  and  the  presence  of  albumen, 
leucine,  and  tyrosine,  as  well  as  of  bilirubin  in  the  urine. 

In  a  patient  whom  the  writer  saw  with  Mr  Toulmin  in  1889,  the  early 
part  of  the  case  was  like  enteric  fever,  with  diarrhoea  and  very  slight 
jaundice,  and  it  was  only  after  three  weeks  that  the  appearance  of  leucine 
and  tyrosine  with  decided  icterus  cleared  up  the  diagnosis ;  the  liver-dulness 
then  rapidly  diminished,  cerebral  symptoms  supervened  and  ended  in  death 
by  coma,  alter  five  weeks'  illness.  Unfortunately  no  autopsy  could  be 
obtained. 

The  affection  which  most  closely  resembles  acute  yellow  atrophy  is  one  pro- 
duced hy poisoning  mth phosphorus.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  toxic  effects  of  this  substance  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  vomiting 
and  purging  which  immediately  follow  its  ingestion.  In  a  few  hours  these 
generally  pass  off,  and  often  the  patient  appears  to  be  perfectly  well  for 
three  or  four  days ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  jaundice  sets  in,  followed  by 
deUrium  and  coma,  and  these  symptoms  ere  long  prove  fatal.  According 
to  some  observers  the  liver  is  then  found  to  be  altered  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  in  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy ;  and  they  therefore  speak  of  phos- 
phorus-poisoning as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  disease.  But  probably  the 
appearances  are  always  distinguishable  from  those  seen  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  In  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  the  liver  presents  characters  which  are  very  different.  It  is  larger  than 
natural,  of  normal  shape,  and  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  very  fatty,  but  mottled 
with  numerous  ecchjrmotic  spots.  Under  the  microscope  the  cells  appear 
to  have  undergone  destruction  by  fatty  degeneration ;  but  there  is  often 
a  similar  difficulty  in  detecting  the  hepatic  cells  in  other  cases  of  fatty  liver 
— 4md  even  in  the  physiological  steatosis  of  stall-fed  cattle  and  Strassburg 
geese — ^when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  intact,  although 
their  outlines  and  nuclei  are  obscured  by  the  oil-globules. 

Clinically,  poisoning  by  phosphorus  differs  from  acute  yellow  atrophy 
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particularly  in  the  absence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  from  the  urine.  The 
liability  to  haemorrhage,  however,  forms  a  common  and  prominent  f eatme 
of  both  diseases.  After  poisoning  by  phosphorus  the  urinif erons  tubnlei 
are  loaded  with  highly  refracting  granides,  like  those  in  the  hepatic  cdH 
and  the  fibres,  both  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  the  hearty  are  foimd  to 
have  undergone  a  granular  fatty  degeneration.  Thus  the  morbid  state 
produced  by  phosphorus  appears  to  be  an  acute  steatosis  of  the  liv«, 
kidneys,  and  muscles.  In  England  such  cases  are  rarely  seen,  bat  in 
Germany  they  are  far  from  uncommon.  Persons  who  wish  to  camsA 
suicide  there  seem  to  use  the  heads  of  a  bundle  of  lucif  er-matchesy  just  n 
among  us  they  employ  white  arsenic  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  a  case  of  poisoning  which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  was  very  low,  at  least  for  some  hours  before  death,  t^ 
thermometer  standing  in  the  axilla  at  96*8^,  and  afterwards  at  91 '5^. 

In  another  case,  under  the  writer's  care,  a  woman  destroyed  herself  and 
her  child,  five  years  old,  with  phosphorus.  The  latter  perished  quickly  as  if 
by  exhaustion,  with  little  vomiting  and  no  pain;  but  the  mother  tived 
for  several  days,  and  at  first  appeared  to  be  recovering.  There  was  so 
marked  jaundice,  no  haemorrhage,  and  no  delirium,  but  she  sank  rapidly 
into  coma.  After  death  the  liver  was  found  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneiadon, 
and  the  same  process  had  affected  the  kidneys  and  the  heart,  but  there  were 
no  appearances  like  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.  In  the  child  the  liver 
was  very  fatty,  but  the  heart  and  kidneys  were  unaffected. 

Statistics. — ^The  results  of  Thierielder's  collection  of  143  cases  of  tlib 
rare  disease  have  been  mentioned  above  (p.  380).  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  daring  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  present  writer's  connection  with  it  They  extezKi 
from  1866  to  1890  inclusive.  Some  cases  of  hepatic  atrophy  were  doubt- 
ful, e.  g.  a  liver  weighing  31  ounces  but  without  icterus;  and  others  were 
referable  to  ''simple  atrophy,"  diffuse  forms  of  cirrhosis,  or  atrophy 
secondary  to  the  congestion  of  chronic  cardiac  disease. 

Excluding  these,  there  were  during  the  twenty-five  years,  eleven  casei) 
five  in  men  and  six  in  women.  The  ages  were  as  follows  :  one  boy  only  two 
and  a  half  years  old  (Dr  €h)odhart's  patient  referred  to  above),  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  six  patients  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-three,  one  of  thirty- 
four,  and  one  woman  of  forty-four,  who  appeared  however  to  be  much  older. 

The  duration  of  the  cases  was  from  ten  days  to  five  weeks,  but  in  three 
cases  there  had  been  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  which  jaundice  was  present 
without  other  symptoms.  There  were  present  (beside  jaundice)  hsemorriiage, 
usually  haematemesis,  and  delirium  ending  in  coma.  Albuminuria  wis 
seldom  absent.  The  temperature  was  sometimes  raised,  sometimes  subnor- 
mal, and  in  one  case  it  rose  to  104^  F. 

The  weight  of  the  liver  after  death  varied  in  most  cases  (excluding  the 
child's)  between  26  and  33  ounces,  but  in  three  it  was  40,  47,  and  46 
ounces,  the  last  case  being  that  of  a  woman.  In  these  three  cases  the 
atrophy  was  partial  but  characteristic.  In  most  cases  the  kidneys  were  in 
a  state  of  tubular  nephritis  :  in  one  only  were  they  described  as  peifectlj 
healthy. 

Treatment. — No  remedies  for  icterus  gravis  are  known.  Our  recent 
cases  of  this  most  singular  disease  have  not  been  actively  treated,  iw  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  they  must  terminate  fatally.  However,  there 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  since  the  disease 
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seems  not  to  attack  the  liver  as  a  whole,  but  generaUy  to  spread  through  the 
organ  from  the  left  lobe,  it  is  possible  that  its  course  may  be  influenced  by 
treatment  Dr  Budd  recommended  a  mixture  containing  a  drachm  of  the 
sulphate  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  half  a  drachm 
of  the  spiritus  ammoni»  aromaticus  three  times  daily.  This  advice  seems 
to  have  been  founded  upon  the  brilliant  results  which  certain  Irish  physicians 
formerly  obtained  from  purging  in  similar  cases  of  icterus  gravis.  The 
most  stiiking  examples  were  the  cases  recorded  in  the  year  1834  by  Dr 
Griffin,  of  limerick.  Four  children  of  the  same  parents  were  attacked 
within  a  few  weeks  by  jaundice,  with  cerebral  symptoms.  Two  of  them 
died,  but  two  recovered  after  having  been  in  a  state  of  almost  complete 
coma.  The  treatment — ^bleeding,  blistering,  and  active  purging — was  the 
same  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Bright. 

Large  doses  of  quinine,  sulphocarbolate  of  soda,  and  perchloride  of 
mercury  have  proved  as  useless  as  the  older  treatment.  In  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  we  cannot 
expect  to  do  good,  and  may  easily  do  harm  by  interference. 
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Yfld  meum 
Fervens  difficili  bile  tmnet  jecar : 
Tom  nee  mena  mihi  nee  color 
Certa  sede  manet,  homor  et  in  genas 
Fortim  labitoTf  arg^ens 
Qnam  lentb  penitus  macerer  ignibos. — HoBA.01. 

Malignant  disease — Carcinoma  hepatis — its  anatomy  and  histology — its  ratify  as 

a  prima/ry  disease  cmd  its  most  frequent  a/ntecedents — its  symptoms^  diagnosis 

a/nd  comse — Cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  amd  bil&ducts. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  liver — Lymphatic  overgrowth :  lettchcemia  hepaHca — Thefatfy 

liver — general  obesity  and  its  treatment — Malarial  enlargement — Lardaceous 

disease — Hepatic  tubercle. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver — and  of  other  organs — Other  parasites  of  the  liver. 

The  remaining  diseases  of  the  liver  are  somewhat  heterogeneous,  and 
most  of  them  have  greater  pathological  than  therapeutical  interest.  Thej 
agree  anatomically  in  all  causing  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  clinic&lly 
may  thus  be  separated  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  and  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first,  malignant  disease,  they  are  all  free  from 
jaundice  and  from  ascites.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  little  extensive 
structural  changes  in  this  organ  affect  its  functions,  secretory  or  metabolic. 

Carcinoma. — Malignant  disease  of  the  liver  has  long  been  known  to 
pathologists,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  But  it  is  rarely  primary,  and 
in  most  cases  follows  either  cancer  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  breast^  or  uterus, 
or  else  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts. 

Anatomy, — ^The  usual  form  of  cancer  of  the  liver  is  that  of  numerous 
nodules  scattered  irregulaily  through  its  substance ;  but  some  are  almost 
sure  to  reach  the  surface.  They  may  now  and  then  be  seen  as  minute 
white  or  yellow  points  not  bigger  than  hepatic  tubercles,  but  some  are 
almost  certain  to  be  larger  than  this,  and  they  grow  from  the  size  of  peas  to 
masses  as  large  as  a  foetal  head. 

These  lumps  are  usually  soft  (enc^haloid  or  medullary),  and  yield  an 
abundant  white  juice  on  scraping.  They  may  undergo  caseous  d^ene- 
ration  in  the  centre,  and  are  often  so  vascular  that  haemorrhage  takes  place 
into  their  substance,  so  as  to  justify  the  term  formerly  applied  to  them,  as 
to  the  vascular  excrescences  of  mammary  cancer — fungus  hcematodes, — and 
occasionally  they  become  almost  cavernous  in  structure.  As  the  result  of 
central  softening,  the  great  tubera  which  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver  are  marked  by  a  depression  in  the  centre  which  gives  them  a  charac- 
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teristic  umbih'cal  aspect,  like  the  leaves  of  navelwort  or  the  seeds  of  nux 
vomica.* 

In  exceptional  cases  the  cancerous  nodules  are  much  slower  in  growth, 
harder  in  texture,  and  more  uniform  in  size.  This  form  of  the  disease  has 
been  called  scirrhus  (carcinoma  fibrosum) ;  and  it  sometimes  distorts  the  liver 
so  uniformly  and  i-enders  it  so  tough,  that  to  sight  and  touch  it  exactly 
resembles  the  cirrhotic  livers  with  the  larger  and  less  regular  kind  of  "  hob- 
nails." So  close  was  the  resemblance  in  a  case  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion (1876)  that  it  was  a  surprise  when  the  microscope  showed  the  true 
nature  of  the  transformation  (Guy's  Path.  Museum,  prep.  1922^). 

Whatever  the  form,  the  histological  structure  of  the  cancerous  tumours 
of  the  liver  is  almost  invariably  the  same,  that  of  typical  glandiform  carci- 
noma. Cylindroma  is  occasionally  seen,  epithelial  (corneous)  cancer  still 
less  frequently,  and  most  rarely  of  all,  colloid  carcinoma.  Melanotic  cancer 
is  also  rare,  and  is  always  secondary  (ihid.y  prep.  1937,  et  seq,). 

In  most  of  the  cases  formerly  described  as  primary  cancer  of  the  liver  the 
growth  probably  began  in  the  gall-bladder,  gall-ducts,  or  in  the  portal  fissure. 

When  the  disease  is  truly  primary  it  sometimes  assumes  a  remarkably 
infiltrating  character.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  under  the  writer's  care  in  1878 
and  1879  the  liver  was  enlarged  to  the  enormous  size  of  200  ounces.  There 
was  no  other  trace  of  cancer  in  the  body ;  and  other  remarkable  features  of 
the  case  were  its  long  duration,  its  painlessness,  and  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
who  was  a  boy  of  only  twelvef  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxi,  p.  126). 

A  liver  affected  with  this  diffused  form  of  cancer  has  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance on  section.  The  lobular  markings  are  everywhere  plainly  visible,  but 
they  are  coarser  than  natural.  The  substance  of  the  liver  is  grey  or  white  ; 
all  parts  of  the  cut  surface  yield  a  milky  juice,  and  the  microscope  shows 
that  the  cells  in  the  lobules  have  the  character  of  cancer-cells,  although  they 
are  arranged  in  radiating  columns,  occupying  the  meshes  of  the  blood-vessels, 
like  the  secreting  cells  of  the  healthy  organ.  Probably  these  elements 
are  directly  derived  from  the  pre-existing  epithelial  cells,  and  not  from 
connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

The  presence  of  numerous  and  large  nodules  greatly  increases  the  size 
of  the  liver,  so  that  the  largest  livers  observed  are  those  affected  with 
cancer.  Two  have  been  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  which  weighed  each 
18  lbs.  In  a  case  recorded  in  vol.  xxiii  of  the  'Pathological  Transactions ' 
a  liver,  which  was  full  of  cancerous  tubera,  weighed  194  l^s.;  another 
case  is  there  alluded  to  in  which  the  weight  was  24  lbs.,  and  Dr  Arthur 
Jones,  of  Northampton,  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  weight  of  28  lbs.  was 
reached. 

Signs  a/nd  symptoms. — Many  cancerous  nodules  may  be  scattered  through 

•  **  Large  white  tabercles,  in  greater  number  near  the  surface  of  the  liver  than  near 
the  middle.  .  .  .  They  consist  of  a  firm,  opaque  white  substance,  and  are  generally 
somewhat  depressed  or  hollow  upon  their  outer  surface."  — Matthbw  Bailleb,  1797. 

t  The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  carcinoma  is  often  difficult,  even  in 
the  post-mortem  room.  Some  observers  think  that  even  the  largest  solitary  masses, 
^^  the  diffused  forms  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  are  very  rarely  primary.  But  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  such  a  view  may  be  stated  too  absolutely.  It  is  true  that  tk  post-mortem 
examination  sometimes  reveals  the  presence  of  a  primary  carcinoma  in  the  intestine  or  the 
vertebriB  of  the  os  innominatum,  which  had  been  before  unsuspected.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  in  other  cases  no  primary  disease  outside  the  liver  can  be  discovered  on  the  most 
<*ref  nl  examination.  One  source  of  fiillscy  may  be  mentioned,  which  is  that  cancer  of  the 
gall-bladder  growing  into  the  hepatic  tissue  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  primary 
j*f^  of  the  liver.  The  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder  may  in  such  a  case  be  so  small  that, 
*ying  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  it  is  easily  overlooked.— C.  H.  F. 

VOL.  IT.  25 
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the  liver  without  enlarging  it  enough  for  its  edge  to  be  felt  below  the  ribs. 
But  when  the  tubera  are  grown  larger  they  may  reach  such  a  size  that 
they  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  may  be  seen  to  rise  and 
fall  each  time  the  patient  breathes.  They  are  generally  firm  to  the  toueh, 
sometimes  of  apparently  stony  hardness ;  but  occasioimlly  they  feel  yeiy 
soft,  so  that  one  might  imagine  fluctuation  in  them.  Indeed,  their  centres 
may  really  become  hollowed  into  cavities  containing  fluid,  as  in  an  instance 
which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital :  a  cancerous  tuber  formed  a  cyst  that 
would  have  held  a  cocoa-nut ;  it  was  so  near  the  surface  of  the  organ  that 
it  might  have  yielded  fluctuation ;  and  it  was  filled  with  a  clear  straw- 
coloured  liquid.  Sometimes  cancerous  nodules  can  be  felt  to  have  a  central 
umbilicus — a  sign  of  importance,  for  it  is  not  observed  in  any  other  affectioQ. 

Instead  of  several  distinct  nodules  or  tubera,  cancer  of  the  liver  may  be 
felt  as  a  single  large  rounded  mass,  projecting  from  the  right  or  left  lobe 
downwards  into  the  abdomen.  Sometimes,  again,  a  cancerous  h'ver  ia 
enlarged  without  its  shape  being  altered,  even  when  it  has  reached  an 
enormous  size. 

As  above  stated,  cancerous  tumours  of  the  liver  are  often  exceedingly 
vascular,  and  their  vessels  have  very  thin  walls,  so  that  haemorrhage  into 
the  substance  of  the  nodules  \s  far  from  uncommon.     According  to  Frericbs 
the  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  so  copious  as  to  give  nse  to  clinical  sym- 
ptoms— a  perceptible  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumour  and  decided  anamia. 
Sometimes,  when  a  vascular  cancerous  growth  is  situated  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  the  serous  membrane  covering  it  gives  way,  and  blood 
escapes  from  its  substance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.    A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  once  occurred  in  our  pathological  theatre,  when  a  large  clot  covered  tiie 
surface  of  the  organ.     One  can  seldom  determine,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  what 
quantity  of  blood  has  exuded,  for  it  is  probably  mixed  with  ascitic  effosioo  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  fatal  issue  is  sometimes  more  or  less  directly  due 
to  the  rupture  of  the  tumour,  for  patients  in  whom  this  has  occurred  have 
become  collapsed  some  hours,  or,  in  one  case,  three  days  before  death. 

It  was  shown  by  Frerichs  that  cancerous  growths  in  the  liver  derive 
their  vascular  supply  mainly  from  the  hepatic  artery,  and  that  they  receive 
very  little  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  In  proportion  as  they  increase 
in  size  the  trimk  of  the  hepatic  artery  becomes  enlarged,  while  the  ares 
of  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  is  diminished.  The  growth,  however, 
not  infrequently  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
last-named  vessel,  and  may  then  extend  along  its  channel  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  flow  of  blood.  This  is  one  cause  of  ascites  in  cases  of  hepatic  cancer; 
but  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of  chronic  peritonitis  which  started  frcn^ 
the  serous  covering  of  the  organ,  just  as  pleuritic  effusion  follows  cancer  of 
the  mediastinum  or  lung ;  or  there  may  be  multiple  secondary  nodules  <rf 
the  kind  described  above  (p.  321). 

Another  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  liver  is  pain,  which  is  often  severe 
and  generally  accompanied  by  marked  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  rigbt 
hypochondrium.  Jaundice  is  sometimes  absent,  or  shows  itself  only  when 
the  case  is  about  to  terminate.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  difference 
between  cancer  of  the  liver  itself  and  cancer  of  the  structiures  in  the  portal 
fissure,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  jaimdice.  There  is  sometimes  slight 
pyrexia,  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  found  after  death — 100°  or  101 
Fahr.,  and  in  one  case  (that  of  the  boy  mentioned  on  the  last  psge)  '^ 
reached  104-6° 
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Diagnosis, — Cancer  of  the  liver,  when  at  all  advanced,  is  usually  easy  of 
detection.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  painful,  and  irregular  on  its  surface.  There 
is  sooner  or  later  jaundice,  and  frequently  ascites.  The  patient  is  at  or 
beyond  middle  age,  and  usually  shows  signs  of  grave  disease  in  loss  of  flesh, 
anaemia,  and  a  sallow  complexion.  When  such  symptoms  are  present  we 
should  look  for  symptoms  of  gastric  cancer,  examine  the  breasts  and  uterus 
in  a  woman,  the  rectum  and  the  testes  in  a  man,  with  a  view  to  discover 
the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  and 
this  turns  almost  always  upon  the  question  between  cancer  and  cirrhosis.  We 
have  seen  {supra,  p.  368)  that  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  the  liver  is  often  enlarged, 
and  can  be  felt  below  the  ribs ;  its  surface  may  be  uneven,  it  is  often  tender 
to  the  touch ;  jaundice  is  very  frequently  present  (p.  343) ;  and  ascites  may 
be  moderate  and  late  in  making  its  appearance.  Moreover  intemperance  in 
liquor  does  not  preserve  a  man  from  cancer,  and  cirrhosis  may  develop 
itself  in  or  even  after  middle  age.  The  question,  therefore,  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult,  perhaps  insoluble ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  even  after  death 
it  can  sometimes  only  be  decided  by  the  microscope  (p.  385). 

The  prognosis  is  of  course  hopeless  when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  clear. 
The  only  chance  for  the  patient  is  in  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  diagnosis. 
Treatment  can  only  be  directed,  and  often  with  considerable  success,  to  re- 
lieving distressing  symptoms.  It  is  remarkable  how  long  such  cases  linger, 
and  even  revive  for  a  time,  when  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 

Sa/rcoma  is  excessively  rare  as  a  disease  of  the  liver.  When  present  it  is 
probably  always  secondary,  and  often  melanotic.  Cavernous  angeioma  has 
been  observed,  usually  as  new  growths  the  size  of  a  marble.  Wilks  and 
Moxon  regard  it  as  non-malignant. 

Cancer  of  the  hUiary  passages. — The  exact  locality  and  extent  of  the 
growth  vary  widely  in  different  instances.  In  many  of  those  examined  at 
Guy's  Hospital  its  original  seat  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  pan- 
creas ;  in  others  its  starting-point  was  the  pylorus,  or  the  first  part  of  the 
duodenum,  thence  it  gained  the  common  bile-duct.  In  some  it  seems  to 
have  commenced  in  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  to  have  passed  down- 
wards until  it  invaded  the  common  bile-duct.  In  other  instances  the  cancer 
has  affected  the  glands  about  the  portal  fissure  and  thus  obstructed  the  flow 
of  bile,  and  then  there  has  sometimes  been  primary  cancer  of  some  distant 
part  of  the  intestine.  The  extent  of  the  cancerous  disease,  again,  is  very 
variable  in  these  cases :  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  small  nodule,  no 
larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  involving  the  walls  of  the  common  duct ;  or  primary 
and  true  hard  cancerous  stricture,  like  that  of  the  oesophagus  or  rectum. 
When  this  is  the  case,  gall-stones  are  generally  likewise  present.  Or  all  the 
parts  in  the  portal  fissure  may  be  involved  in  an  immense  mass  of  cancer, 
which  may  extend  to  the  peritoneum  as  scattered  nodules,  or  lead  to  the 
formation  of  large  and  numerous  secondary  growths  in  the  liver.  In  some 
of  these  cases  also  gall-stones  have  been  found. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  biliary  passages  is  almost  always  true  carcinoma. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  growth  looks  hard  and  dry,  and  )aelds  little  or  no 
juice  on  scraping.  But  in  one  case,  although  the  growth  in  the  portal  fissure 
looked  as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  fibroid  material  rather  than  of  true 
carcinoma,  the  liver  contained  large  secondary  nodules,  the  character  of 
which  was  unmistakable. 
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Obstructive  jaundice  is  a  constant  result  of  this  form  of  malignmit  diB- 
ease,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  striking  and  early  symptoms. 

When  there  is  a  mass  of  cancer  about  the  portal  fissure,  or  in  the  lesser 
omentum,  the  portal  vein  is  almost  always  pressed  upon,  and  ascites  follows 
Thus  the  association  of  ascites  with  jaundice  is  strongly  suggestive  o€ 
malignant  growth  outside  the  liver ;  indeed,  with  the  exceptions  of  canoer 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  of  cirrhosis,  this  is  almost  the  oiily 
disease  in  which  these  two  sjrmptoms  are  found  together. 

Occasionally  doubt  arises  between  cancer  of  the  gall-duct  and  tnlar^e- 
ment  of  the  liver  from  distension  by  an  impacted  calculus. 

Clinically  we  may  recognise  three  forms  of  hepatic  cancer :  the  numerom 
nodules  secondary  to  some  other  growth,  the  rare  primary  infiltrated  form, 
and  that  just  described,  which  begins  with  jaundice,  and  is  oommonlj, 
though  not  always,  followed  by  ascites  and  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

The  remaining  structural  diseases  of  the  liver  are  degenerative  or  adren- 
titious.  Like  cancer,  they  do  not  as  a  rule  interfere  with  the  phyriologiGal 
action  of  the  liver  except  by  accidental  mechanical  pressure  on  its  duct,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  of  pathological  rather  than  clinical  interest ;  or  if 
clinically  important,  it  is  because  a  recognition  of  their  nature  may  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  a  primary  or  concomitant  lesion  elsewhere.  In  all  of 
them  the  liver  becomes  much  larger  than  natural ;  and  this  increase  in  sise 
is  often  the  only  indication  of  disease.  In  particular  these  affecti(Hi6  are 
unattended  with  pain,  and  Murchison  therefore  conveniently  grouped  them 
together  as  "  painless  enlargements  "  of  the  liver. 

Simple  Hypertrophy. — The  author  once  made  a  pod-martem  examina- 
tion of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  three  weeks  after  an  accident.  The 
liver  was  found  to  project  four  inches  below  the  ribs,  and  it  weighed  1 30 
ounces — fully  double  its  normal  weight.  No  morbid  change  could  be 
discovered  in  the  hepatic  tissue,  so  that  the  case  was  set  down  as  one 
of  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  organ.  This  affection  is  rec(^;ni8ed  by 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  but  at  present  nothing  definite  is  known 
of  its  origin  (p.  374). 

In  diabetes  the  liver  is  usually  found  larger  than  natural,  sometimes 
considerably  so,  but  it  never  approaches  the  buUc  just  described. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  without  true  hypertrophy  occurs  from  chronic 
passive  congestion  in  cardiac  disease  (cf.  p.  60),  and  from  distension  of  the 
bile-passages  by  long-continued  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  (p.  344). 

liEUCHiGMiG  Enlargement. — In  leuchsemia  and  splenic  anaemia  the 
liver  often  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  owing  to  the  overgrowth  of  the 
lymphatic  tissue  which  forms  the  portel  canals.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  at 
the  same  time.     This  affection  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  anaemia. 

The  Fatty  Liver. — Another  condition  in  which  the  liver  becomes 
enlarged,  without  pain  or  other  marked  symptoms,  is  that  in  which  its  ceUs 
are  loaded  with  fat.  In  one  of  our  cases  of  this  kind  the  organ  weired 
112  ounces,  in  another  it  weighed  155  ounces,  or  about  three  times  its 
normal  weight.  The  '  Pathological  Transactions '  contain  a  case  in  which 
it  weighed  twelve  pounds.  A  cirrhosed  liver  often  contains  much  fat^  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  increased  in  size,  and  then  the  nodules  on  its  surface 
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can  often  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  But  in  primary  idiopathic 
fatty  degeneration  the  organ  remains  perfectly  smooth.  Its  edge  is  some- 
what thick  and  rounded.  It  is  ansemic,  and  of  a  ipore  or  less  yeUow  colour ; 
but,  as  Bindfleisch  remarks,  one  must  not  suppose  that  it  has  the  same 
appearance  during  life,  for  it  can  be  injected  without  the  employment  of  any 
great  force,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  bloo^  probably  sufl&ces  to  overcome  the 
resistance  excited  by  the  distended  cells  so  long  as  the  heart  is  beating.  The 
organ  is  soft,  and  tears  very  readily  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  diminished,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  floats  in 
water.  When  it  is  cut  into,  it  greases  the  knife,  especially  if  this  be  warmed. 
Fragments  held  in  a  spirit  lamp  will  sputter,  and  then  bum  brightly. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  accumulation  of  fat  takes  place  within 
the  hepatic  cells,  and  especially  in  those  which  lie  towards  the  periphery  of 
the  lobules.  These  often  contain  drops  of  oil  so  large  as  to  obscure  their 
walls,  and  an  inexperienced  observer  might  suppose  that  the  cells  had 
undergone  destruction.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  oil  can  be 
extracted  by  ether,  and  the  shrunken  nucleated  cells  remain  in  their 
natural  relation.  In  fact,  the  fatty  liver  of  pathologists  is  only  the  fat-stored 
liver  of  the  physiological  absorption  which  follows  every  full  meal ;  but  what 
in  health  is  intermittent  becomes  in  disease  constant  and  excessive.  Possibly 
the  Strassburg  goose  would  lose  his  foie,  gras  if  allowed  to  go  free. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  fatty  liver  can  often  be  easily  detected  at  the 
bedside.  It  may  be  found  as  low  as  the  umbilicus,  or  even  lower,  and  the 
smooth  even  siurface  and  the  soft  doughy  feel  of  the  edge  distinguish  this 
from  ot^er  enlai^ements  of  the  organ.  The  deficiency  of  resistance  may 
be  so  great  that  the  liver  slips  away  beneath  the  hand ;  one  may  then 
have  great  difficulty  in  feeling  it,  even  though  the  parietes  are  perfectly 
soft  and  yielding,  and  percussion  indicates  that  the  organ  is  much  increased 
in  size.  This  very  difficulty,  however,  points  to  fatty  disease  of  the  liver 
as  the  cause  of  the  enlargement. 

etiology. — ^The  conditions  under  which  the  liver  is  apt  to  become  loaded 
with  fat  are  numerous,  but  they  may  be  divided  into  two- main  classes, 
strikingly  opposed  to  one  another.  In  one  of  these  an  excess  of  fat  is 
present  in  the  body  generally ;  in  the  other  there  is  emaciation,  often  in  an 
extreme  degree. 

The  first  kind  of  fatty  liver  occurs,  along  with  general  obesity,  chiefly 
in  persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and  who  eat  large  quantities  of  rich 
food,  particularly  if  they  also  indulge  freely  in  stimulants.  This  is  evidently 
analogous  to  the  affection  that  is  artificially  produced  in  geese  by  the  pur- 
veyors of  the  pdUdefoie  gras.  The  birds  are  kept  in  a  dark  place,  with 
but  little  space  to  move  in,  and  are  crammed  with  a  farinaceous  paste.  The 
consumption  of  fat  within  the  body  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while 
its  formation  is  increased.  It  first  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  then  is 
deposited  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

The  other  kind  of  fatty  liver  cannot  be  so  easily  explained.  Cases  of 
puhnonary  phthisis  are  those  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs.  This  was 
first  noticed  by  Louis,  who  found  it  in  one  out  of  every  three  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  of  consumption.  At  first  sight  one  might  be  inclined 
to  attribute  this  to  deficient  oxidation  of  fat  from  interference  with  the 
action  of  the  lungs.  But  if  this  supposition  were  correct,  the  liver  ought  to 
become  fatty  in  cases  of  asthma  and  of  emphysema  likewise,  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  other  diseases  in  which  it  becomes  so  are  such  as  only  resemble 
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phthisis  in  being  attended  with  wasting,  namely,  cancerous  affections,  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  chronic  dysentery,  &c.  One  is  therefore  driven  to  skssrune 
that  in  the  course  of  progressive  emaciation  the  blood  becomes  in  some  irmjr 
overloaded  with  fat,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  liver.  We  may  connect  the 
fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  with  the  facts  that  the  patient  has  geoeraUy 
been  bedridden  for  a  long  time  }>efore  death,  and  has  been  well  fed,  oft^ 
with  cod-liver  oil.  According  to  Larrey,  it  is  possible  by  keeping  geese 
shut  up  in  close,  hot  cages,  without  food,  to  induce  a  fatty  enlargement 
of  the  liver  while  the  birds  themselves  become  greatly  wasted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fatty  liver  of  phthisis  is  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men. 

Si^mptoms, — A  fatty  liver  produces  neither  pain  nor  jaundice.  Mianj 
years  ago  Addison  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  symptom,  suggestive  if  not 
pathognomonic  of  the  affection,  was  a  peculiar  state  of  the  sMn,  which  he 
described  as  looking  semi-transparent  and  pale,  somewhat  like  polished  ivory , 
and  as  feeling  smooth,  so  as  to  resemble  the  softest  satin  ('Addison's 
Works,'  New  Syd.  Soc.,  p.  102).  This  is  observed  in  the  form  of  tntty 
liver  which  accompanies  emaciation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  patient 
is  the  subject  of  obesity,  the  skin  acquires  a  shining,  greasy  appearance^ 
apparently  due  to  an  excessive  secretion  of  fat  by  the  sebaceous  glands*  It 
is  said  that  when  such  persons  are  hot,  the  sweat  is  unable  to  wet  the  skin, 
and  runs  off  in  large  drops. 

Hebra  noticed  that  habitual  spirit-drinkers  have  usually  a  soft,  smooth, 
and  clear  skin  with  free  and  active  sebaceous  secretion.  It  may  be  that  Hub 
condition  is  only  found  when  the  liver  also  is  fatty,  or  both  may  be  the 
results  of  alcohol. 

Some  writers  have  thought  that  diarrhoea  may  depend  on  fatty  degenera^ 
tion  of  the  liver.  No  doubt  these  conditions  are  often  present  tc^ether,  but 
if  not  accidentally  coincident,  they  are  most  likely  both  effects  of  one  cause. 

Significance. — In  a  case  of  phthisis  or  other  wasting  disease,  the  detection 
of  a  fatty  liver  does  not  affect  the  treatment,  except  that  perhaps  cod-liver 
oil  and  the  like  should  no  longer  be  given.  Nor  does  it  seriously  influence 
the  prognosis,  since  such  cases  are  generally  Jatal,  and  the  most  that  can  be 
inferred  is  the  fact,  already  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  patient's  nutriticHi 
is  greatly  damaged.  If  the  same  affection  should  be  detected  as  a  part  of 
general  obesity,  it  is  this,  and  not  merely  the  state  of  the  liver  which  caUs 
for  interference. 

Obesity  in  general, — ^This  opportunity  is  the  best  that  offers  for  the  sub- 
ject of  obesity.  No  good  insurance  office  will  accept  at  ordinary  rates  the 
life  of  a  man  whose  weight  bears  more  than  a  certain  proportion  to  his  height 
It  is  notorious  that  such  persons  bear  even  slight  accidents  badly,  and  succumb 
to  illnesses  that  would  be  unattended  with  danger  in  healthy  subjects.  After 
death  their  tissues  are  found  to  be  soft  and  flaccid,  and  to  break  down  under 
pressure  much  more  readily  than  usual ;  and  decomposition  often  advances 
with  undue  rapidity.  The  omentum,  the  mesentery,  and  the  subperitoneal 
tissue  generally,  are  loaded  with  fat.  The  large  size  of  the  abdomen  in  fact 
presses  up  the  diaphragm  during  life,  and  hampers  the  play  of  the  lungs. 
The  heart  also  is  commonly  covered  with  fat,  and  its  substance  is  soft  and 
lacerable,  so  that  it  readily  tears,  and  has  been  compared  to  wet  brown  paper. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  obesity  consists  in  the 
regulation  of  the  diet.  Some  years  ago  popular  attention  was  strongly  drawn 
to  this  subject  by  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr  Banting,  the  upholsterer. 
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who,  in  less  than  a  year,  had  reduced  his  weight  from  202  to  166  pounds. 
He  was  at  that  time  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  his  height  was  five  feet  five 
inches.  Before  he  began  to  diet  himself  he  had  great  difficulty  in  stooping, 
was  compelled  to  go  downstairs  slowly  backwards,  and  used  to  puff  and  blow 
with  every  exertion,  beside  being  liable  to  fainting.  The  articles  which  he 
avoided  were  bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  beer,  sweet  wines,  and  potatoes. 
He  took  a  liberal  supply  of  animal  food.  He  says  that  when  he  had  lost 
his  excess  of  fat  he  felt  better  than  he  had  done  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
fainting  fits  altogether  ceased. 

Such  a  change  of  diet  should  not  be  made  without  supervision  on  the 
part  of  a  medical  man,  for  in  some  persons  it  may  doubtless  be  attended 
with  risks  of  its  own.  But  the  dangers  which  obesity  brings  with  it  far 
outweigh  them. 

Habits  of  early  rising  and  of  active  exercise  are  useful  in  preventing  the 
deposition  of  fat,  but  active  exercise  is  beyond  the  power  of  those  who  are 
already  corpulent.  Even  hard  riding  does  not  prevent  increasing  obesity. 
Liquor  potassse  and  other  alkaline  remedies  have  been  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  this  condition,  but  they  often  prove  altogether  useless.  The 
tendency  is  sometimes  hereditary  and  insuperable,  but  walking,  moderately 
restricted  diet,  avoidance  of  beer,  and  the  free  use  of  water,  with  occasional 
purgation  and  more  frequent  sweating,  will  in  most  cases  succeed  in 
diminishing  the  patient's  bulk  and  relieving  his  discomfort. 

The  Malarial  Liver. — ^Under  the  influence  of  repeated  attacks  of  ague, 
the  liver  as  well  as  the  spleen  may  become  enlarged  so  as  to  become  palpable 
below  the  ribs.  In  such  cases  there  is  frequently  some  degree  of  jaundice 
present,  and  constantly  the  yellowish  earthy  pallor  so  characteristic  of 
paludal  cachexia  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  346).  The  condition  is  apparently-  one  of 
frequently  recurring  congestion  leading  to  permanent  enlargement.  It  may 
result  from  remittent  fevers  or  (it  is  said)  from  residence  in  a  malarious 
district^  even  when  no  febrile  symptoms  have  followed.  There  is  increase 
of  connective  tissue,  co\istituting,  according  to  some  authors,  a  special  form 
of  cirrhosis.  There  is,  apart  from  jaundice,  deep  brown  pigmentation  of 
the  lobules. 

The  Lakdaceous  Liver. — Prolonged  suppuration,  sj^hilis,  and  perhaps 
other  causes  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  many 
other  tissues,  into  a  peculiar  translucent  material,  which  is  known  by  the 
epithets  lardaceous,  waxy,  albuminous,  or  amyloid.  Its  chemistry  and 
pathology  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Bright's  disease. 

A  lardaceous  liver  often  reaches  a  considerable  size.  In  one  case  it 
weighed  more  than  eight  pounds,  and  Wilks  records  another  in  which  it 
reached  fourteen  pounds. 

One  of  its  most  striking  physical  characters  is  its  greatly  increased 
density.  Wilks  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  specific  gravity  was 
found  to  be  1084.  It  is  also  extremely  hard.  Its  cut  surface  looks  dry 
and  bloodless,  smooth,  shining,  and  translucent.  It  can  be  cut  into  thin 
slices  much  more  readily  than  in  health.  The  lobular  markings  are  unduly 
distinct.     Iodine  gives  its  characteristic  reaction,  as  does  also  methyl  violet. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  hepatic  cells  themselves  are  converted 
into  lustrous  shapeless  masses  of  the  lardaceous  material.  Those  earliest 
affected  are  those  which  lie  in  the  zone  of  each  lobule  intermediate  between 
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its  centre  and  circumference.  This  position  corresponds  with  the  olUnstc 
distribution  of  the  hepatic  artery  in  which  the  degeneration  begins.  Aitff 
a  time  the  change  extends  inws^s  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  and  list  oi 
all  outwards  to  its  periphery. 

Sir  Dyee  Duckworth  has  recorded  cases  in  which  the  lardaceous  linr 
became  reduced  in  size.  In  one  case,  after  reaching  to  the  iliac  fomg  and 
nearly  to  the  pubes,  it  became  in  fifteen  months  about  half  the  siie  it  vh 
and  at  the  autopsy  weighed  only  117  ounces  ('St  Barth.  Ho^  Bqi,' 
vol  X,  p.  57,  1874). 

Symptoms  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver  are  almost  absent  Ai 
with  fatty  and  leuchaemic  enlai^ement,  there  is  neither  pain  nor  ascitec  mt 
icterus.     It  is  recognised  by  its  physical  signs. 

The  liver  often  reaches  down  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Poring 
life  the  edge  can  generally  be  felt  very  distinctly,  more  readily  than  that  d 
a  fatty  liver.  It  is  firm  and  resisting.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  peifectij 
smootJi,  unless  gummata  or  perihepatitis  be  also  present  But  such  a  ooa- 
bination  is  sufficiently  common  to  be  borne  in  mind,  particularly  in  refenoce 
to  the  diagnosis  of  hydatids  (p.  396). 

The  practical  diagnosis  of  a  lardaceous  liver  depends  on  our  knovlfidge 
of  its  aetiology.  We  expect  to  find  it  in  a  case  of  disease  of  the  booei  or 
of  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  long-continued  suf^uratioo,  and  partienltfly 
in  syphilitic  cases;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  conclusion  if  ve  iU 
evidence  of  the  same  degeneration  affecting  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  or 
the  intestines. 

TUBEROLB  OF  THE  LiVER. — It  is  not  Uncommon  in  cases  of  phthini  or 
other  tubercular  affection,  and  most  common  in  children,  to  find  the  IiTtf 
full  of  miliary  tubercles,  usually  yellow  and  more  numerous  on  the  svte 
than  elsewhere.  They  often  accompany  similar  tuberculosis  of  the  $fi/ui 
and  kidneys,  probably  appear  not  long  before  death,  and  have  little  or  no 
clinical  significance,  although  we  have  seen  (p.  343)  that  eases  of  jsimdioe 
from  this  cause  have  been  recorded. 

Tubercular  cirrhosis  has  also  been  described  (p.  370),  and  some  pstli^ 
legists  would  perhaps  have  reckoned  under  this  head  a  case  recorded  bytkt 
writer  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  (*  Path.  Trans.,*  1882). 

But  a  large  caseous  tubercular  mass  softening  into  a  paeodo^ibaeea  or 
vomica,  like  the  cavities  of  pulmonary  phthisis  or  the  tubercular  grovthi  d 
the  brain  or  the  kidney,  is  one  of  the  rarest  pathological  curiosities.*  Wkf 
it  so  seldom  is  seen  is  far  from  clear.  Indeed,  even  the  smaU  number  d 
such  hepatic  v(»nic»  which  have  been  recorded  probably  include  cmob  d 
actinomycosis  (cf.  vd.  i,  p.  383). 

Hydatids  of  the  Liver. — In  all  the  forms  of  painless  enlargeniiB^  d 
the  liver  that  have  hitherto  been  mentioned  the  organ  is  umfarrtdy  mae^ 
in  size.  In  this  respect  they  differ  altogether  from  a  hydatid  tomoar,  wUok 
is  a  rounded  elastic  swelling,  occup3dng  only  part  of  the  liver.  It  may  raick 
a  considerable  size  before  its  presence  is  detected,  and  it  often  eaaaea  oo^ 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  discomfort  to  the  patient 

Natural  history  and  developrMnt. — ^It  waa  stated  in  a  former  chap^ 

(p.  278)  that  every  tapeworm  in  the  course  of  its  development  paasei 

through  a  remarkable  phase,  in  which  it  forms  a  bladder  embeddad  ^ 

*  The  hepatic  vomiom  referred  to  by  CelavB  (Si,  8)  were  no  dknA*  i 
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the  substance  of  one  of  the  higher  animals,  and  filled  with  a  transparent 
fluid.  Now,  a  hydatid  of  the  liver  really  represents  this  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  little  tapeworm,  which  in  its  mature  form  inhabits  the  intestine 
of  the  dog,  and  is  called  Tcmia  echinococcus.  When  fully  grown  this 
measures  at  most  four  millimetres,  or  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  consists  of  only  three  or  four  segments,  of  which  the  last  alone  contains 
developed  sexual  organs.  It  is  very  common  in  London  dogs,  and  is  often 
present  in  lai^e  numbers  in  their  intestines.  Its  ova  are  discharged  with 
the  fseces  of  the  host,  and  enter  the  human  stomach,  either  in  drinking*^ 
water,  or  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  raw  vegetables. 

When  an  ovum  of  the  echinococcus  tapeworm  has  thus  found  its  way 
into  a  human  host,  it  at  once  enters  upon  a  wonderful  career  of  develop^ 
ment.  The  first  change  appears  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  gastrie 
juice,  which  dissolves  its  shell  and  liberates  the  embryo  as  a  larva,  or  scdex. 
This  has  six  chitinous  hooks ;  and  therewith  bores  its  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  or  small  intestine.  Its  further  course  is  not  always 
the  same ;  it  may  reach  the  serous  surface,  and  either  enter  and  develop 
iteelf  within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  perhaps  strike  across  into  one  of  the 
solid  viscera.  If,  however,  this  were  its  usual  course,  it  ought  to  be  met 
with  in  the  other  abdominal  viscera  almost  as  frequently  as  in  the  liver. 
But  the  fact  is  that  hydatids  are  far  more  commonly  foimd  in  the  liver  than 
anywhere  else.  No  doubt  this  is  because  the  embryo,  in  piercing  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  generally  falls  into  one  of  the  rooUets  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  is  at  once  washed  away  by  the  stream  of  blood,  and  carried 
onwards  through  the  main  trunk  until  it  is  arrested  in  a  capillary  of  the 
portal  vein  within  the  liver. 

Having  thus  reached  its  destination,  the  scolex  proceeds  to  develop 
itself  into  a  hydatid.  Perhaps  it  first  bores  its  way  out  of  the  blood- 
vessel, and  may  travel  some  distance  through  the  hepatic  tissue,  as  the 
embryos  of  other  tsenise  are  known  to  do  in  the  organs  which  they  infest. 
Very  soon,  however,  its  movements  are  arrested.  It  acquires  four  suckers 
and  more  numerous  booklets,  twenty-eight  to  fifty-two,  arranged  in  two 
circles.  It  now  grows  larger,  and,  from  being  sdid,  becomes  converted 
into  a  vesicle  oontaining  a  transparent  fluid.  It  also  gives  rise  to  certain 
changes  in  the  tissues  round  it,  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  its  presence.  It  becomes  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  granular  matter,  and 
before  long  by  a  distinct  membranous  investment,  consisting  of  connective 
tissue^  and  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels.  Henceforth  the  hydatid  is 
always  enclosed  in  this  investment^  which  grows  as  it  grows,  and  which 
may  be  properly  termed  its  capsule.  Thus  the  capsule  of  a  hydatid  is  a 
structure  formed  from  the  human  tissues,  with  which  the  hydatid  oar 
echinococcus  itself  lies  in  contact  but  has  no  organic  connection. 

Up  to  this  point  the  development  of  the  echinococcus  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  cystic  stage  of  any  other  t»nia — for  instance,  of  a  cysti- 
eerous.  But  the  further  steps  are  very  different  in  the  two  creatures.  The 
cysticereus,  in  order  to  complete  its  development,  would  only  have  to  form  a 
single  "  head  "  or  "  scolex  "  in  its  interior.  This  head  would  grow  as  a  kind 
of  hud  or  protrusion  from  one  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cysticercus,  and 
would  gradually  become  provided  with  its  two  rows  of  booklets  and  its 
suckers.  But  in  most  specimens  of  the  echinococcus,  instead  of  a  single 
bud  or  protrusion,  a  number  of  them  form  at  different  times  from  the 
interior  of  the  animal.     And  each  of  these  buds  does  not  develop  into  a 
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head,  but  itself  forms  a  cystic  body  which  for  a  time  remains  attadied   to 
the  spot  where  it  arose  by  a  pedicle,  but  soon  becomes  detached.     It  is  tben 
called  a  "  daughter-cyst,"  while  the  original  hydatid  that  encloses  it  is  termed 
the  ^*  mother-cyst."     Each  daughter-cyst,  agafn,  may  develop  one  or   more 
"  granddaughter  "  cysts  in  its  interior.     In  this  way  the  echinococcos  becomae 
filled  with  a  number  of  smaller  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  which  may  amount 
to  thousands.     If  any  of  them  contain  other  smaller  vesicles  they  ure  acMiie- 
times  described  as  "  pill-box  hydatids,"  since  their  arrangement  may  be  said 
to  resemble  that  of  a  "  nest "  of  pill-boxes.     Sooner  or  later  the  little   bndx 
or  protrusions  cease  to  form  detached  vesicles,  and  develop  into  very  wtimJI 
thin  membranous  sacs,  the  pedicles  of  which  are  persistent,  and  whicli  are 
called  ''brood  capsules,"  because  they  give  origin  to  a  ^variable  number  of 
"  scolices  "  or  "  heads,"  each  of  which  has  its  row  of  booklets  and  its   four 
suckers,  and  is  capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  growing  into  m 
taenia.     These  scolices  or  heads  have  in  England  been  commonly  designjited 
echinococci  -,   and  the  use  of  the  term  accords  both  with  its  derivation 
(Ix^voc,  hedgehog;   k6kkoc^  grain  or  berry)  and   with   the  intention    o# 
Eudolphi,  who  invented  it.     But  at  the  present  day  the  term  echinocoocas 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  animal,  with  its  daughter-cysts,  brood 
capsules,  and  scolices.     It  will  be   observed  that  a  difference  between   a 
cysticercus  and  an  echinococcus  is  that,  whereas  the  former  gives  rise  only 
to  one  scolex,  and  can  therefore  ultimately  form  only  a  single  tapeworm, 
the  latter  may  develop  thousands  of  both. 

Echinococci  do  not,  however,  necessarily  pass  through  aU  the  develop- 
mental changes  above  described.  Sometimes  they  fail  to  produce  scolices^ 
and  even  daughter-cysts.  They  are  then  said  to  be  "  sterile  hydatids  "  or 
"  acephalocysts."  The  term  acephalocyst  was  invented  by  Laennee,  because 
he  believed  that  scolices  were  never  produced  by  the  hydatid  whidi  infests 
the  human  subject,  although  he  was  aware  of  their  presence  in  hydatids 
from  the  lower  animals."^  It  is  said  that  Bremser,  in  1821,  first  discovered 
scolices  in  hydatids  taken  from  the  human  body.  Bright  gave  a  drawing 
of  them  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports*  for  1837.  Even  after  it  was 
recognised  that  the  hydatids  of  man  usually  contain  scolices,  they  were 
still  called  acephalocysts,  and  the  term  may  properly  be  applied  to  those 
hydatids  which  are  really  sterile.  This  is  said  to  be  more  frequent  in  tlie 
case  of  hydatids  infesting  the  brain  than  in  those  of  any  other  organ. 

Multiple  hydatids. — Sometimes,  but  in  the  human  subject  very  rarely, 
instead  of  budding  internally  to  form  daughter  vesicles,  the  echinocoocns 
produces  them  externally.  In  this  way  the  liver  may  become  riddled  with 
hydatids,  not  contained  in  any  mother-cyst,  but  penetrating  its  tissue  in  mil 
directions,  and  even  invading  the  neighbouring  organs.  A  very  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  once  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Bees.  A  boy  wasi  admitted  with  what  seemed  to  be  effusion  of  flmd 
into  the  right  pleura,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver.  But  when  the  chest 
was  punctured  with  a  trocar,  hydatids  escaped.  Ultimately  he  died,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  liver,  diaphragm,  and  right  lung  were  full  of  hydatids, 
which  were  budding  externally  in  all  directions. 

Midtiloetda/r  hydatid. — There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  hydatid — developed 

*  "  There  10  no  doubt  that  the  hydatids  in  the  liven  of  sheep  are  animaloolea;  they 
have  been  often  seen  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  liver  and  pot  into  warm  water." — 
Baillix,  1797.  The  discovery  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  hydatids  is  due  to  the  naturalist 
PaUas  in  1760. 
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by  this  process  of  external  gemmation — which  is  styled  "  multilocular  "  by 
Continental  pathologists.  It  forms  a  solid  globular  mass  in  the  liver,  as 
large  as  a  fist  or  a  child's  head.  Its  periphery  is  well  defined,  and  it  can  be 
shelled  out  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  lies.  But  on  section  it  is  found  to  be 
divided  by  trabeculse  into  a  number  of  small  cavities  of  irregular  form,  each 
containing  a  mass  of  gelatinous  material  which  is  made  up  of  hydatid 
membranes  pressed  closely  together,  and  small  cysts  containing  scolices. 
The  individual  cysts  are  never  larger  than  peas,  and  are  often  as  small  as 
millet-seeds.  Yirchow  supposes  that  in  this  form  of  the  affection  the  parasite 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  A  multilocular  hydatid  tumour 
is  always  found  to  have  undergone  softening  in  its  centre,  and  to  be  broken 
down  into  a  suppurating  cavity.  Suppurative  peritonitis  and  jaundice  are 
also  frequently  present  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death.  This  form  of 
hydatid  tumour  seems  hitherto  not  to  have  been  observed  in  England.* 

Anatomy, — We  must  now  return  to  consider  the  characters  of  an  ordinary 
hydatid  of  the  liver.  This  forms  a  more  or  less  globular  mass,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  cocoa-nut,  or  even  larger; 
the  largest  on  record  is  said  to  be  one  weighing  thirty  pounds,  which  was 
observed  by  Luschka.  If  it  is  subjected  to  no  pressure  in  its  growth,  its 
form  is  spherical ;  but  if  it  meets  with  more  resistance  on  one  side  than  on 
another,  it  may  be  flattened  or  egg-shaped,  or  it  may  assume  an  hour-glass 
form.  The  extent  to  which  a  hydatid  is  embedded  in  the  liver  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases,  and  entails  very  different  clinical  features.  In 
some  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  six-hooked  embryo  originally  lay  just 
beneath  the  serous  covering  of  the  liver ;  and  the  hydatid  may  then  form 
a  globular  mass  depending  from  its  surface,  and  having  so  little  obvious 
connection  with  it  that  one  may  find  great  difficulty  in  determining  that 
the  liver  is  really  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  In  other  cases  a  great  part 
of  the  sphere  formed  by  the  hydatid  may  lie  within  the  hepatic  substance ; 
and  its  presence  may  be  only  indicated  by  a  roimded  projection,  the  curve 
of  which  is  often  little  noticeable  if  the  cyst  is  large.  Sometimes,  again,  a 
hydatid  may  reach  both  surfaces  of  the  liver  at  once ;  and  the  original 
anterior  edge  of  the  liver  may  then  be  distinctly  made  out  as  a  narrow 
ridge,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  right  across  the  rounded 
tumour,  which  occupies  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions.  Lastly, 
a  hydatid  may  be  embedded  entirely  in  the  back  part  of  the  liver,  or  reach 
only  that  portion  of  its  surface  which  is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  covered  by  the  ribs. 

Symptoms, — Manipulation  of  hydatid  tumours  of  the  liver  through  the 
abdominal  walls  gives  different  sensations  in  different  casecr.  The  tumour 
niay  be  quite  soft,  and  fluctuation  may  readily  be  detected,  a  wave  being 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  it  to  another ;  or  it  may  be  firm  and  tense, 
sometimes  of  stony  harness.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  a  peculiar 
sensation  may  be  elicited  by  percussion,  to  which  Brian9on  first  drew  atten- 
tion, and  on  which  French  writers  lay  great  stress.  It  is  termed  the 
fi^issement  hydatigue.  The  way  to  detect  it  is  to  place  three  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  upon  the  tumour,  and  then  to  tap  the  middle  finger  abruptly  with 
the  right  forefinger.  The  other  fingers  of  the  left  hand  may  then  perceive 
*  peculiar  quivering  sensation,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to 

^    *  Frerichs  suggested  that  a  Bpedmen  in  the  nmseum  of  Guy's  Hon>ital9  which  is  khelled 

colloid  cancer  of  the  liver,"  might  be  a  mnltilocdlar  hydatid.    But  some  years  ago  I 

carefully  examined  this  specimen,  and  could  not  discover  any  trace  of  a  parasite. — 0.  H.  F. 
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the  vibration  of  the  daugbter-cjnsts  contained  in  the  hydatid,  but  which,  it  ii 
now  known,  may  occur  with  cysts  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  fluid.  It  a 
far  from  decisive  of  the  cyst  being  due  to  an  echinococcus. 

Diagnosis, — ^As  a  rule,  the  detection  of  a  hydatid  tumour,  lying  below  tk 
ribs,  is  not  difficult.  If  the  cyst  should  project  far  from  the  lower  surfici 
of  the  liver  it  may  be  misti^en  for  a  distended  gall-bladder^  or  even  fa 
hydronephrosis.  Distension  of  the  gall-bladder,  without  jaundice — tk 
common  bile-duct  being  patent — is,  however,  exceedingly  rare ;  and  a 
hydronephrosis  the  tumour  fills  the  lumbar  region  more  than  would  a  hydatid . 
moreover,  the  colon  is  generally  to  be  detected  in  front  of  it  by  percQsaoa» 
whereas  the  downward  growth  of  a  hepatic  cyst  would  push  the  pi 
backwards. 

A  tumour  which  is  cystic,  and  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  lim, 
can  be  nothing  but  a  hydatid. 

Simple  retentumrcysts  containing  serum  are  occasionally  met  with  in  ti» 
liver ;  but  they  appear  never  to  reach  such  a  size  as  would  enable  dieoi  to 
be  detected  during  life,  and  are  of  merely  pathological  interest. 

They  sometimes  occur  in  the  broad  ligament^  as  in  a  case  noted  nuoj 
years  ago  by  the  writer.  When  occupying  the  substance  of  the  liver  they 
are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  in  that  case  are  probably  not  retentio*- 
cysts,  but  the  result  of  vacuolation  of  the  protoplasm  of  separate  secretb^ 
cells,  as  was  first  stated  by  Dr  Beale  {vide  '  Path.  Trans.,'  voL  vii,  p.  214 ; 
see  also  vol.  xzxii,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  2). 

When  a  hydatid  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  lo 
that  it  is  but  little  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  yet  caius 
it  to  project  a  long  way  down  into  the  abdomen,  there  is  often  great  dift- 
culty  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  several  instances  whea 
the  diagnosis  of  a  hydatid  tumour  was  given,  the  enlargement  proved  to  bt 
due  to  lardaceous  disease  of  the  liver,  and  the  circumscribed  tumour  to  its 
being  intersected  by  fibrous  bands,  in  connection  with  syphUiHc  gutmmtr 
One  diagnostic  character  of  syphiloma  of  the  liver  is  immobility  of  the  ocgu 
during  inspiration,  due  to  adhesions  of  its  surface,  which  are  genenSy 
present.  More  or  less  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  also  comiBao 
symptoms  in  such  cases.  It  once  happened  to  the  author  to  direct  the 
performance  of  exploratory  operations  in  two  cases  on  the  same  day,  and 
in  each  of  them  the  tumour  proved  to  be  solid ;  it  was  probably  in  belli 
cases  a  syphilitic  and  lardaceous  liver.  These  patients  did  weD;  hot 
another  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  chloroform  while  undergoing  an 
operation  for  a  supposed  hydatid  of  the  liver,  and  in  this  case  also  tbe 
tumoiu*  was  found  to  be  of  the  nature  just  described. 

In  other  cases  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  tumour 
of  the  liver  is  a  hydatid  or  a  cancerous  growth.  The  distinction  must  b« 
based  partly  on  the  physical  character  of  the  tumour,  partly  on  the  pnaoact 
or  absence  of  general  symptoms,  particularly  pain.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  pain  is  not  invariably  absent  in  hydatid  disease.  Frehcb 
gives  a  case  in  which  a  hepatic  cyst  was  the  seat  of  violent  pains  after 
every  manipulation,  and  they  ceased  almost  immediately  after  tai^NBg. 
Moreover,  the  capsule  of  a  hydatid  may  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  tln» 
cause  severe  pain.  The  health  of  patients  harbouring  this  parasite  ofta 
appears  to  be  perfect ;  but  they  may  lose  flesh  to  a  certain  extent,  and  may 
suffer  much  inconvenience  from  its  pressure  on  neighbouring  organs. 

Sometimes,  as  has  already  been  stated,  an  echinococcus  growing  in  the 
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her,  instead  of  forming  a  tumour  that  can  be  felt  in  the  abdomen,  may 
froject  from  the  conyex  surface  of  the  organ,  under  cover  of  the  ribe.  If  it 
skeuld  attain  a  considerable  size  it  may  then  cause  the  lower  part  of  the 
cfcesi  to  bulge  considerably,  and  the  edges  of  the  costal  cartilages  to  form  a 
BQch  more  open  curve  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  inter- 
costal spaces  over  the  swelling  may  feel  more  resistent  than  usual,  and  may 
6fen  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  ribs.  At  the  same  time  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest  yields  a  dull  note  on  percussion,  and  the  case  is  very  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  chronic  pleural  ^lusion.  Such  an  error  may,  how- 
eter,  be  always  avoided  by  careful  observation  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  dulness  on  percussion  and  the  enlargement  of  the  intercostal  spaces  can 
akffie  be  detected.  In  cases  of  hydatid  tumour  below  the  diaphragm  the 
area  id  dnlness  is  bounded  above  by  a  curved  line,  which  descends  as  it 
spproaehes  the  spine  posteriorly.  In  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  dulness 
reiidiefl  to  quite  as  high  a  level  in  the  dorsal  region,  close  to  the  spine,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  nipple. 

The  author  once  saw  a  case  with  Mr  Durham,  which  well  illnsteutes  this 
difitinctioB.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a  physician, 
who  considered  her  to  be  suffering  from  a  chronic  pleuritic  effusion,  the 
result  of  Ml  attack  of  pleurisy  two  or  three  months  before.  The  right 
lower  ribs,  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  chest,  were  bulging,  the  intercostal 
spaces  were  tense,  and  they  seemed  to  yield  a  sensation  of  fluctuation. 
There  was  increased  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  same  part ;  but  in  the 
hack  the  physical  signs  were  in  all  respects  normal.  In  spite  of  the  history 
we  i^reed  that  the  case  was  one  of  echinococcus  in  the  liver ;  and  the 
is{Anitor  at  once  proved  this  conclusion  to  be  correct. 

A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  right  pleural  sac  might,  indeed,  be  so 
eoafined  by  adhesions  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  a  hydatid  in  the 
fiver.  But  this  possibility  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  a  statement 
of  the  rule  that  where  the  physical  signs  indicate  the  presence  of  a  coUec- 
tkm  of  fluid  limited  to  the  lateral  region  of  the  base  of  the  right  chest,  a 
hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  is  present. 

Moreover,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  nature  of  a  cystic 
tamour  of  the  liver,  it  is  quickly  set  at  rest  by  the  chemical  examination 
oi  the  liquid  removed  from  it  by  paracentesis  with  an  aspirator. 

The  hydatid  fluid  possesses  characters  different  from  those  of  any  other 
liquid  that  is  met  with  in  the  chest  or  abdomen ;  they  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  limpid  or  very  slightly  opalescent,  its 
>p.  gr.  is  1007  to  1009,  or  a  little  higher;  it  contains  no  albumen,  so 
^t  it  does  not  coagulate  either  when  boiled  or  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
•cid.*  There  is  only  a  trace  of  sodic  carbonate  and  chloride.  When 
&  glass  containing  hydatid  fluid  is  held  up  to  the  light  one  can  often  see 
floi^ing  in  it  delicate  white  bodies,  so  minute  as  to  be  only  just  visible, 
which  rapidly  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  are  the  clusters  of 
Bcolices,  either  still  enclosed  in  their  brood  capsules  or  (if  the  latter  are  rup- 
tared)  kept  together  by  their  common  stalk.  They  form  beautiful  objects 
for  the  microscope,  appearing  as  bodies  of  round  or  slightly  elliptical  form, 
with  oval  calcareous  corpuscles  scattered  through  their  transparent  substance, 
&nd  each  with  its  crown  of  booklets  and  its  four  suckers  usually  retracted 
into  the  interior  of   the   cystic   body.     Often   they   are  still  alive,   and 

*  It  it  odd  that,  like  oerebro-spinal  fluids  it  always  contains  a  minote  proportion  of 
gnpe*sagar,  and  raccinate  of  ammonia  has  also  been  found  in  it. 
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can  be  seen  to  move.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  scolices,  or  ecbino 
coccus  heads,  became  detached  from  the  main  wall  of  the  parent  cyst  in  tbc 
course  of  their  growth,  and  that  they  could  swim  about  in  the  fluid.  Bat 
this  was  a  mistake ;  they  are  naturally  fixed,  and  are  only  set  free  during 
the  operation  of  paracentesis. 

The  discovery  of  a  hydatid  scolex,  or  of  one  of  the  indestractible 
booklets,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  the  solid  contents  of  a  cyst  of    doubtfnl 
nature^  is  of  course  conclusive,  and  the  membranous  waU  of   a   hydatid 
cyst  also  possesses   microscopical  characters  which  are  entirely    difierent 
from  those  of  any  tissue  of  the  human  body.     This  is  the  case,  &t   least, 
with  the   outer  of  the  two  coats  of  a  hydatid,  or,  as  it  is   technically 
termed,  the  "  cuticula.''     It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  very  thin   layers 
arranged  concentrically.     The   smallest  portion  of  it  is  seen  under    the 
microscope  to  be  marked  with  delicate  parallel  lines,  having  a   peeoliar 
finely   dotted    appearance,   which    is    perfectly    characteristic       Another 
peculiarity  which  belongs  to  hydatid  membranes  is  the  fact  that^  when  thej 
are  lacerated,  the  free  edge  dways  rolls  itself  up,  so  that  the  orfginany 
inner  surface  is  outermost.     Chemically  they  consist  of  a  modification  of 
chitin. 

Events, — It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  there  is   any   natural 
limit  to  the  life  of  the  echinococcus.     No  certain  answer  can  perhaps  as 
yet  be  given,  although  Beynal  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
a  tumour  of  the  neck  which  had  existed  forty-three  years — ^from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  sixty — when  punctured  gave  issue  to  an  immense  quantity  of 
hydatids,  all  apparently  living ;  and  Budd  recorded  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  had  two 
hydatid  tumours  since  she  was  eight  years  old.     It  is  certain  that  in  persons 
who  have  died  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  this,  dead  hydatids  are  frequently 
discovered.     Often  their  contents  are  deeply  stained  with  bile,  and  Cro- 
veilhier  long  ago  suggested  that  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  capsule  by 
ulceration  of  some  small  bile-duct  has  in  such  cases  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  parasite.     But  this  opinion,  though  since  generally  adopted, 
seems  very  doubtful,  for  two  dead  hydatids  have  been  found  by  the  author 
in  the  same  liver,  one  of  them  containing  bile-stained  matters,  while  the 
contents  of  the  other  were  colourless ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  attribute 
the  death  of  the  one  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  bile,  and  to  leave  the  death 
of  the  latter  unexplained.     Another  supposition  has  been  that  hydatids  die 
because  their  external  adventitious  capsule  is  too  thick  and  resistent  to  allow 
of  their  due  growth.     The  fibrous  capsule  of  a  dead  hydatid  is  often  of 
cartilaginous  hardness,  or  in  great  part  calcified.* 

When  a  dead  echinococcus  is  found  in  the  liver  at  an  autopsy,  its  cap- 
sule generally  contains  a  putty-like  substance,  made  up  in  large  part 
of  calcareous  salts,  and  mixed  with  the  gelatinous  relics  of  hydatid  mem- 
branes, which  often  glisten  with  cholesterine  crystals.  The  putty-Uke 
substance  is  very  like  that  which  occurs  in  a  dried-up  abscess,  and  in  mil 
probability  is  transformed  pus  which  had  formed  within  the  capsule  of 
the  hydatid — the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  parasite  or  its  consequence. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  mother-cyst  (although  it  may  be  foU  of  closely  packed  daughter- 


cysts)  does  not  appear  to  be  folded,  as  though  it  had  ever  been  of  larg^  size.  It  is  there- 
fore imagined  that  the  death  of  the  hydatid  was  due  to  its  being  prevented  from  reoeiriug 
the  proper  amount  of  nutriment  for  the  supply  of  its  multiplying  daughter-cysts.  Bat  I 
have,  in  one  instance  of  this  kind  ^in  which  I  paid  attention  to  this  point),  found  that  the 
mother-cyst  was  much  folded. — C.  H.  F. 
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HoveTer  changed  the  other  parts  of  the  parasitic  growth  may  be,  the 
Bieroeoope  will  always  find  the  booklets  unaltered. 

St^uralmg  hydaUd. — Inflammation  within  the  capsule  of  an  echino- 
oooeus  is  tiot  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  one  which  is  very  important, 
ainoe  it  modifies  greatly  both  the  physical  signs  of  the  a£fection  and  its 
symptoms.  If  the  tumour  can  be  seen  or  felt  in  the  abdomen  this  becomes 
punful  and  tender  and  hot,  and  there  may  after  a  while  be  redness  of  the 
ddn  oyer  it.  The  patient's  health  begins  to  suffer ;  he  may  have  repeated 
attacks  of  shivering,  and  symptoms  of  hectic  may  show  themselves.  In 
some  cases,  however,  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of  a  hydatid  may  appa- 
roitly  take  place  without  marked  symptoms. 

Bujpture  of  the  cyst. — A  living  echinococcus  may  burst  its  capsule  and 
pour  out  its  contents,  or  a  suppurating  hydatid  may  ulcerate  and  open  in 
various  directions.  In  the  former  case  suppuration  of  the  cavity  follows, 
sod  thus,  unless  the  death  of  the  patient  has  immediately  followed,  one 
cannot  determine  whether  the  creature  was  alive  or  not  at  the  time  when  its 
o^Kule  gave  way. 

A  hydatid  cyst  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  makes  its  way  through  the 
abdominal  parietes.  It  is  said  that  this  may  happen  even  to  a  cyst  in  which 
the  parasite  is  still  alive,  with  a  discharge  of  clear  water. 

Another  direction  in  which  rupture  may  take  place  is  into  the  peritoneum 
and  this  is  often  not  a  spontaneous  occurrence,  but  the  result  of  some 
injury  to  the  abdomen,  such  as  the  patient's  falling  downstairs  or  receiving 
a  severe  kick  or  blow.  Fatal  peritonitis  generally  follows  quickly  upon  an 
accident  of  this  kind,  but  unless  it  is  previously  known  that  the  patient  had 
a  hydatid  tumour,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  why  the  injury  caused 
such  severe  symptoms.  At  least  two  cases,  however,  have  been  recorded  in 
wbich  rupture  of  a  hydatid  cyst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  seems  to  have 
taken  place  without  the  patient  having  been  much  the  worse  for  it^ 
although  there  was  for  some  time  afterwards  fluctuation  in  the  lower  part 
ci  the  abdomen,  just  as  in  ordinary  ascites.  In  all  probability  the  different 
results  of  rupture  in  different  cases  depend  upon  the  circumstance  that 
sometimes  a  large  number  of  daughter-cysts  and  scolices  are  effused  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  (particularly  when  the  tumour  is  widely  ruptured  by 
extreme  violence),  but  that  in  other  instances  only  the  hydatid  fluid  is  extra- 
Tasated,  either  from  the  hydatid  cyst  being  sterile,  or  from  the  aperture 
being  small  and  the  escape  of  the  contents  gradual. 

Much  more  commonly  a  hydatid  cyst  discharges  its  contents  either  into 
Uie  stonuich  or  intestines.  The  daughter-cy^  are  then  vomited  or  discharged 
per  anum  ;  and  sometimes  air  enters  the  tumour,  which  thus  becomes  tym- 
panitic on  percussion.  The  evacuations  of  membi*anous  portions  of  hydatids 
in  the  faeces  sometimes  goes  on  for  several  weeks  or  longer ;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  patient  ultimately  recovers. 

The  rupture  of  a  hydatid  cyst  into  the  biliary  passages  may  be  a  cause 
of  obstruction,  and  often  of  febrile  jaundice  (p.  343). 

The  hydatid  cysts  which  discharge  their  contents  in  any  of  the  directions 
that  have  been  hitherto  considered  are  generally  connected  with  some  part 
of  the  liver  which  is  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  physical  exa- 
mination.  But  often  the  tumour  bursts  not  downwards,  but  upwards  into 
the  chest ;  in  these  cases  its  seat  is  almost  always  in  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  liver,  so  that  very  frequently  no  positive  physical  signs  of  its 
presence  can  be  discovered  either  before  or  after  its  rupture. 
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Sometimes  a  hydatid  cyst  discharges  its  contents  through  the  diaphi^ft^^in 
into  the  pericardium ;  sometimes  into  one  of  the  hepatic  veins  wi^in  tJie 
liver,  the  daughter-cysts  in  the  latter  case  passing  straight  into  the  ri^^t 
chambers  of  the  heart,  and  plugging  up  the  branches  of  the  polmcmai^ 
artery.  The  clinical  features  in  both  cases  are  very  similar,  consisting  in 
the  occurrence  of  sudden  death,  or,  at  least,  rapidly  fatal  syncope,  in  a  peraoo 
who  perhaps  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

In  rare  instances,  again,  a  hydatid  tumour  has  been  known  to  dischat^ge 
its  contents  into  one  of  the  plewral  cavities  (generally  the  right),  with  tlie 
result  of  setting  up  a  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  pleurisy.  But  far  more 
frequently,  when  the  diaphragm  is  perforated  by  a  hydatid,  the  pleura  lias 
previously  become  adherent.  The  consequence  is  that  the  parasite  makes 
its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  Iwrig,  and  sooner  or  later  reaches  a  bron* 
chial  tube,  into  which  it  opens,  so  that  its  contents  are  expectorated. 
Gases  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  is  often  a  long  time 
before  their  real  nature  can  be  made  out. 

Many  years  ago  a  boy,  aged  six,  a  patient  of  the  late  Mr  Fagge^  of 
Hythe,  had  suffered  for  about  eighteen  months  a  pain  just  outside  the  right 
nipple,  and  a  constant  hacking  cough,  for  which  all  treatment  was  useleae. 
He  became  exceedingly  wasted,  and  was  supposed  to  be  sinking.  One  day 
his  cough  left  him,  and  he  became  exceedingly  prostrate,  but  next  morning 
the  cough  returned,  and  he  spat  up  a  hydatid  cyst  and  a  quantity  of  pus. 
From  ^at  time  he  began  to  recover,  and  his  cough  gradually  disappeared. 
Ultimately  he  died  of  another  disease,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  hydatid 
had  originally  come  from  the  liver. 

A  young  woman  was  once  attending  among  the  out-patients  who  had 
been  expectorating  hydatids  for  nearly  a  year  when  she  first  came  to  the 
hospital.  Next  week  she  had  a  most  violent  attack  of  coughing,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  and  it  seemed  she  would  be  choked.  But  at  last  she 
got  rid  of  a  large  piece  of  hydatid  membrane,  which  was  apparently  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  mother-cyst ;  for  she  coughed  up  no  more  hydatids,  and 
to  a  great  extent  regained  her  health. 

In  a  case  under  the  late  Dr  Barlow's  care,  when  the  writer  was  his  clinical 
assistant,  a  young  woman  was  admitted  to  Miriam  Ward  with  jaundice. 
enlarged  liver  and  pyrexia.  After  a  few  days  she  was  seized  with  pleurisy 
on  the  right  side,  and  then  with  expectoration  of  blood  and  pus,  under 
which  she  rapidly  sank.  No  traces  of  hydatids  were  found  in  the  sputum  ; 
but  Dr  Barlow  supposed  that  a  hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver  had  suppurated 
and  perforated  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  set  up  first  pleurisy  and  then  sup- 
puration of  the  lung.  This  diagnosis  was  confirmed  alter  death,  the  original 
cavity  being  found  in  the  liver  and  a  large  hydatid  cyst  unruptured  in 
the  lung. 

When  portions  of  hydatid  membrane  from  the  liver  are  expectorated  | 
they  are  generally  colourless,  but  sometimes  are  deeply  stained  with  bile. 
In  many  instances  the  patient  regains  his  former  state  of  health  when  all  the 
hydatids  have  been  voided,  and  the  capsule  has  contracted  so  as  to  close  the 
cavity.  This  process,  however,  is  not  free  from  risk.  In  the  case  of  a 
patient  who  had  spat  up  hydatids  some  months  before  her  death,  and  in 
whom  haemoptysis  at  last  proved  fatal,  it  was  found  at  the  autc^y  that 
the  blood  had  come  from  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  vein;  this  had  become 
obstructed  and  dilated  into  a  cylindrical  tube  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil,  and 
had  afterwards  opened  into  the  original  cavity  of  the  hydatid  cyst^  although 
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this  cavity  was  now  shrinking.     Here  the  parasite  bad  primarily  been 
seated,  not  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  lung  itself. 

Prophylaxis, — ^Before  considering  what  is  the  proper  curative  treatment 
of  hydatid  tumours,  we  must  ask  what  measures  can  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  echinococcus  from  entering  the  human  body. 

In  London  and  Dublin  hydatids  are  frequently  found  in  the  liver,  but  in 
Edinburgh  this  affection  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  United  States,  again, 
it  is  said  to  be  very  uncommon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Australia  it  is  far 
more  frequent  than  in  England,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  it  causes 
one  seventh  of  the  total  mortality.  Hydatids  are  said  to  be  very  seldom 
met  with  in  the  East  Indies.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  not  likely  that 
people  will  ever  take  precautionary  measures  against  infection  with  hydatids 
beyond  taking  care  when  they  eat  raw  vegetables  to  have  them  thoroughly 
cleansed. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  this  parasite 
would  soon  become  extinct  in  all  civilised  countries  if  its  cystic  form  were 
not  liable  to  infest  some  other  animal  than  man.  Dogs  acquire  the  Tcenia 
echinococcus  only  by  eating  the  flesh  of  some  creature  in  which  the  scolex  is 
embedded,  and  they  can  very  rarely  have  the  opportunity  of  deriving  this 
from  the  dead  human  body.  Sheep  and  pigs  are  believed  to  be  the  chief 
animals  besides  man  which  harbour  hydatids.  Consequently  dogs  should 
be  prevented  eating  the  offal  of  these  animals,  and  should  be  excluded  from 
all  slaughter-houses.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  floor  of  every 
kennel  should  be  frequently  scalded  with  boiling  water  so  as  to  destroy  any 
ova  of  the  Toema  echinococcus  that  may  have  been  voided  with  the  fseces  of 
the  dog. 

Curative  ireaimeni  of  hydatid  tumours  is  believed  at  the  present  day  to 
belong  to  surgery  rather  than  to  medicine.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  even  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  would  poison  the  intruder  and  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  a 
hydatid  cyst ;  but  no  drug  can  exert  this  power,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  is  attended  with  little  risk  to  the  patient.  An  opera- 
tion should  therefore  at  once  be  performed  when  a  hydatid  is  detected  which 
is  lai^er  than  a  biUiard  ball,  and  which  appears  to  be  increasing  in  size. 

The  operations  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  cure  of  the  affection  are 
the  following :  first,  some  of  the  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  by  a  grooved 
needle,  a  subcutaneous  syringe,  or  an  aspirator;  secondly,  one  or  two 
slender  needles  may  be  inserted  into  the  cyst,  and  may  either  be  left  in  it 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  carefully  taken  out  again,  or  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  galvanic  battery,  the  current  from  which  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  tumour. 

The  operation  last  mentioned — ^that  of  electrolysis — was  practised  several 
times  at  Qujr's  Hospital  by  the  author  and  Mr  Durham,  who  published 
in  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions'  for  1871  the  reports  of  eight  cases, 
in  seven  of  which  (if  not  in  all)  this  plan  of  treatment  was  completely 
Buccessful.* 

*  Two  electro-gilt  needles  were  used,  which  were  introduced  into  the  cyst  at  a  distance 
of  one  or  two  inches  from  one  another.  Care  was  taken  to  ohserve  that  they  had  entered 
the  same  cavity,  and  conld  he  made  to  touch  one  another.  They  were  then  attached  to 
wires  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  hattery  of  ten  cells,  while  the 
positive  pole  was  made  to  terminate  in  a  moistened  sponge  placed  over  the  surface  of  the 
tumour  at  a  little  distance  from  the  points  of  entry  of  the  needles.  The  current  was 
allowed  to  pass  for  ahout  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  needles  were  withdrawn. 
VOL.  n,  26 
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When  this  operation  was  first  tried  it  was  supposed  that  its  suoeew 
would  be  attributable  to  the  decomposition  of  the  saline  liquid  contained  in 
the  cyst,  by  which  the  hydatid  would  be  killed.  But  further  oxperiooce 
led  to  doubts.  In  several  cases  fluctuation  could  be  detected  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  a  few  hours  after  electrolysis ;  and  in  two  in- 
stances a  rash  showed  itself  on  the  first  or  second  day  afterwards,  resem- 
bling urticaria  or  scarlatina ;  a  fact  explained  by  a  case  of  Dr  McGillivray, 
in  which  urticaria  followed  the  discharge  of  fluid  from  a  hydatid  cyst  into 
the  peritoneal  sac.  It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  the  operation  of 
electrolysis  led  to  a  similar  escape  of  some  of  the  fluid,  and  that  this  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  death  of  the  parasite. 

In  fact,  electrolysis  is  unnecessary,  for  the  same  result  follows  the 
introduction  of  the  needles  without  any  galvanic  current,  i.  e,  acupundmt. 
In  two  subsequent  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  this  plan  was  adopted  with 
successful  results. 

The  other  operation — that  of  paracentesis — ^was  advocated  by  Murchison, 
and  is  now  often  performed  with  Dieulafoy's  aspirator.  If  a  large  part 
of  the  hydatid  cyst  be  outside  the  substance  of  the  liver  it  may  he  an  ad- 
vantage thus  to  remove  its  contents ;  but  if  the  cyst  be  enclosed  in  the 
liver  the  aspirator  is  likely  to  do  harm.  The  withdrawal  of  a  very  little 
fluid  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  the  parasite,  and  to  ensure  the  ultimate 
disappearance  of  the  tumour.  To  do  more  is  generally  useless,  and  to 
exert  forcible  suction  by  an  aspirator  upon  a  cyst  surrounded  by  solid  tissue 
must  involve  some  risk. 

The  fact  is  that  almost  any  kind  of  mechanical  interference  with  a 
hydatid  cyst  is  capable  of  curing  the  complaint  with  safety  to  the  patient. 
The  question  is  what  operation  is  least  likely  to  be  followed  by  suppuration 
of  the  cyst. 

It  very  often  happens  that  some  weeks  or  even  months  after  ti4>ping 
the  tumour  is  found  to  have  regained  its  former  size,  or  even  to  exceed  it 
This  has  generally  been  supposed  to  render  necessary  a  repetition  of  the 
paracentesis,  and  when  the  liquid  collects  again  it  is  tapped  a  third  time, 
and  so  on.  The  liquid  obtained  by  these  later  operations  differs  from 
hydatid  fluid  in  containing  more  or  less  albumen.  The  augmented  sise  of 
the  tumour  is  due  not  to  the  continued  life  of  the  parasite,  but  to  the 
effusion  of  serum  within  its  capsule,  and  after  a  second  or  third  opera- 
tion this  serum  generally  contains  leucocytes  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
and  so  passes  into  pus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  real  cause  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  hydatid  tumour  after  an  operation  be  recognised,  and  if  farther 
interference  be  carefully  abstained  from,  the  tumour  sooner  or  later  begiitf 
to  decrease  in  size  again,  and  after  a  time  disappears.  The  rule,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  that  no  second  operation  upon  a  hydatid  cyst  should  be 
performed  within  twelve  months,  unless  there  be  reason  to  fear  that  sup- 
puration has  already  taken  place. 

Whether  there  is  less  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  after 
acupuncture,  or  after  paracentesis  with  a  fine  trocar,  is  perhaps  uncertain ; 
still  in  a  series  of  ten  cases  treated  by  the  former  method  (with  or  withont 
electrolysis,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  immaterial)  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  suppuration  occurred,  or  in  which  any  symptoms  arose  beyoDd 
those  of  very  transient  febrile  disturbance.  One  patient  was  up  and  about 
the  ward  on  the  fourth  day,  and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  tbe 
tenth  day.     Such  immunity  from  severe  inflammation  of  the  cyst  is  certainly 
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rare.  Dr  Duffin  has  remarked  that  most  of  the  patients  on  whom  the 
operation  of  electrolysis  has  hitherto  been  performed  were  children,  and 
that  this  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  why  no  suppuration  has  followed ;  but 
hydatid  cysts  may  suppurate  under  other  conditions,  even  in  children. 

Another  point  that  must  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  the  relative 
result  of  acupuncture  and  paracentesis  is  the  possibility  that  the  cyst  may 
have  undergone  suppuration,  without  any  marked  symptoms,  before  the 
operation.  If  this  ever  occurs,  it  would  certainly  make  acupuncture  dan- 
gerous ;  but  we  may  probably  exclude  it  when  the  patient  is  free  from 
fever,  and  has  not  experienced  the  slightest  pain  or  uneasiness. 

Even  when  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  apparent  cure  of  a 
hydatid  tumour  there  still  remains  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tion within  it.  Dr  Wilks  has  seen  more  than  one  instance  in  which  this 
has  happened  after  a  long  interval.  The  retrograde  changes  which  lead  to 
the  ultimate  disappearance  of  such  tumours  are  no  doubt  very  slow  in  their 
progress.  A  patient  of  Dr  Moxon's  once  lay  for  several  weeks  in  the 
clinical  ward  in  bed  on  account  of  a  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  which  had 
come  on  some  time  after  the  performance  of  an  operation  for  a  hydatid 
tumour.  The  tumour  itself  could  no  longer  be  detected,  but  the  pain  was 
intense  and  very  obstinate.  Doubtless  some  of  the  sensitive  structures  of 
the  abdomen  were  subjected  to  traction  by  the  shrinking  of  the  capsule  of 
the  cyst. 

Beside  the  operations  that  have  been  hitherto  alluded  to  several  others 
have  been  proposed  and  advocated  :  among  them  are  the  injection  of  ox-gall, 
iodine,  or  oil  of  male  fern  into  the  hydatid  cyst ;  the  introduction  of  a  large 
trocar  and  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening,  or  the  penetration  of  the 
tissues  external  to  the  tumour  by  gradual  stages,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
formation  of  adhesions  between  the  capsule  of  the  cyst  and  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  But  when  these  various  plans  were  proposed,  it  was  not  known 
how  safely  and  successfully  hydatid  tumours  may  be  treated  by  the  simpler 
methods  above  described. 

When,  however,  suppuration  has  once  occurred  within  the  capsule  of  a 
hydatid  tumour,  or  perhaps  in  any  case  if  the  tumour  is  very  large,  it  should 
at  once  be  opened  with  due  antiseptic  precautions,  the  cyst  having  been  first 
fixed  by  sutures  to  the  abdominal  wall  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of  extravasa* 
tion.  A  large  trocar  should  be  used,  and  if  the  tumour  contains  secondary 
cysts,  as  many  of  them  as  possible  should  be  removed.  A  drainage-tube  is 
then  inserted,  and  the  cavity  is  washed  out  every  day.  The  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  in  such  a  case  is  necessarily  a  very  slow  process,  and  attended 
with  much  risk.  But  with  proper  management  and  good  nursing,  cases  of 
this  kind  usually  end  favourably.  An  enormous  multiple  hydatid  cyst,  in  a 
patient  imder  the  present  writer's  care  in  February,  1886,  was  opened  in 
this  way  by  Mr  Jacobson  with  complete  success,  although  innumerable 
echinococci  continued  to  escape  for  many  weeks.* 

Hydatids  in  other  organs, — Echinococci  are  seldom  found  anywhere  than 
in  the  liver  as  their  primary  seat,  and  still  more  rarely  have  any  clinical 
interest  attached  to  them.  Leuckart  appears  to  think  that  for  every  three 
cases  of  echinococcus  o{,  the  liver  there  may  perhaps  be  one  in  some  other 
organ,  but  even  this  estimate  is  probably  above  the  mark. 

*  On  the  treatment  of  hydatid  tomoars  in  the  liver,  see  an  important  discussion  at  the 
Clinical  Society  in  Decemher,  1887  (*  Trans.,*  vol.  xxi). 
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Davaine  collected  very  carefully  all  published  cases  of  hydatids  occmrii^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  he  found  that  among  200  cases  of  thk 
kind  (those  of  the  liver  being  excluded)  there  were  about  40  cases  of  hydatida 
of  the  lungs,  about  30  of  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  30 
of  the  kidneys,  26  of  the  pelvis,  20  of  the  nervous  centres,  17  of  the  bonea, 
and  10  of  the  heart. 

When  an  echinococcus  develops  itself  in  one  of  the  lungsy  it  is  found  as 
a  rule  in  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  a  fact  no  doubt  due  to  the  six-hooked 
embryo  having  penetrated  into  the  organ  from  the  liver  by  its  ovm  more- 
ments.  Much  more  often,  however,  a  primary  hepatic  cyst  opens  into  the 
lung  as  above  explained  (p.  399).  Thus  in  one  way  or  the  other  pul- 
monary hydatids  are  almost  always  migrated  parasites  of  the  liver. 
Clinically,  hydatid  disease  of  the  lung  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  suspected 
until  one  or  more  of  the  daughter-cysts  have  been  expectorated.  It  pro- 
duces haemoptysis  or  punilent  expectoration  with  fever,  so  that  it  hms 
frequently  been  taken  for  phthisis. 

Hydatids  of  the  brain  have  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  posi-fnortsm 
room;  the  symptoms  are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  other  cerebral  tumours. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  capsule  of  a  cerebral  hydatid  is  exceedingly 
thin  and  delicate,  and  the  cyst  is  sometimes  acephalic  (p.  394). 

Echinococci  have  been  found  in  the  hearty  where  they  may  give  rise 
to  very  varied  symptoms,  or  sometimes  to  none  at  all. 

The  spleen  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  a  hydatid  tumour.  In  one  case  <rf 
the  kind  there  was  a  large  tumour  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  but  until  so 
autopsy  had  been  made,  it  remained  uncertain  in  what  organ  the  parasite 
was  seated.     Hydatids  of  the  kidney  will  be  mentioned  again. 

In  some  of  the  great  cavities,  such  as  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium^  the 
echinococcus  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  without  any  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  capsule  round  it,  the  natural  serous  membrane  seeming  to 
take  its  place.  This  is  said  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  perOaneum,  in  which 
hydatids  are  described  as  always  having  a  proper  capsule.  However  this 
may  be,  hydatid  disease  of  the  peritoneum  has  considerable  clinical  interest 
One  form  of  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  skilful  sui^eon,  for 
cystic  disease  of  the  ovaries ;  and  an  attempt  has  several  times  been  made  to 
remove  such  a  tumour  by  ovariotomy.  In  another  form  of  this  affection  a 
number  of  distinct  globular  tumours  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  some  of  them  having  been  developed  in  the  omentum^  and 
others  in  the  interspaces  between  the  different  viscera. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  hydatid  tumour,  which 
develops  itself  in  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  in  men,  or 
behind  the  uterus  in  women.  In  these  cases  the  six-hooked  embryo  doubts 
less  gets  into  the  serous  cavity  when  it  has  penetrated  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  and  rolls  by  its  own  weight  into  the  most  depending  part  of 
the  peritoneal  sac.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  tumour  which  may 
assume  an  oval  form  exactly  like  that  of  a  distended  bladder,  and  may 
occupy  precisely  the  same  situation.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred 
in  our  wards  it  was  supposed  that  the  bladder  was  full,  but  of  course  the 
catheter  failed  to  give  relief.  The  patient  died,  but  until  the  autopsy  its 
real  natiu*e  was  not  even  suspected.  Bright  relate  a  similar  instance,  and 
several  others  have  been  placed  on  record  by  different  observers ;  so  Uiat 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  whenever  a  fluid  tumour  is  felt  in  this 
position,  which  cannot  be  reduced  in  size  by  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
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into  the  bladder,  one  should  think  of  the  possibility  that  an  echinococcus 
may  be  present.  The  hepatic  region  should  be  carefully  examined  in  such 
cases,  and  indeed  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
hydatids  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  for  very  commonly  the  liver  is 
also  infested  with  echinococci. 

A  parasite  belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida,  and  to  the  same  order  of  mites 
as  that  to  which  the  Acarus  and  the  Demodex  appertain,  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  liver,  but  it  is  always  dead  and  encysted.  It  is  called  Pentastoma 
iamioidesy  and  has  no  clinical  significance.  We  have  frequently  noted  it  at 
Guy's  Hospital 

The  rare  presence  of  the  liver  fluke  (a  Trematode  worm)  in  man  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Entozoa  (p.  462). 

A  few  cases  are  on  record  of  Psorospermia  occurring  in  the  human  liver. 
These  oval  encysted  parasites,  probably  a  phase  in  the  development  of 
GregarinidaB,  are  frequently  found  clustered  into  opaque  white  nodules  in 
the  livers  of  rabbits,  and  when  extremely  numerous  produce  emaciation  and 
death.  They  have  been  recognised  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver  or 
other  glands,  not  only  of  mammals  and  fishes,  but  also  in  insects,  mollusks, 
and  worms,  and  are  probably  ubiquitous.  They  are  rarely  met  with  in 
man,  and  still  more  rarely  produce  symptoms ;  but  possibly  some  cases  of 
tubercles  in  the  liver  have  really  been  examples  of  this  disease.  A  remark- 
able case  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr  Silcock  in  the  '  Path.  Trans.'  (xli, 
p.  320).  An  excellent  account  of  our  present  state  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning these  parasitic  monozoa,  with  plates  and  ample  references,  is 
contributed  by  Dr  Del^pine  to  the  same  volume  of  the  '  Pathological  Trans- 
actions '  (1890,  p.  346). 
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FUNCTIONAL    DISORDERS 

FaUtaff,    Sirrah,  yon  giant,  what  sayg  the  doctor  to  my  water  P 

Page.     He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water ;  but  for  the  party  that 
owned  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for.  I  K.  Senry  IV, 

Arrangement  adopted — Polyuria  and  oliguria ;  high  and  low  specific  gravUy — 
Diabetes  insipidus — Bendl  inadequacy. 

Reaction :  alkaline  urine —  Urinary  pigments :  urobilin  and  indican, 

Lithic  add  and  lithates — Oxalate — Phosphatic  deposits — Cystine  and  calcic  sul- 
phate— Ammoniacal  urine — BacUluria, 

Hcemoglobinuria — General  characters — Toxic  form — Infantile  form — Paroxysmal 
form — its  relation  to  malaria  and  to  Raynaud^ s  disease. 

In  dealing  with  the  affections  of  the  kidneys  we  will  begin  with  their 
functional  disorders,  and  afterwards  pass  on  to  the  forms  of  nephritis 
comprised  under  the  title  Morbus  Brightii,  of  which  a  common  symptom  is 
albuminuria :  then  will  follow  suppuration  of  the  kidney  and  pyelitis,  with 
effects  of  obstruction  by  calculi  or  otherwise,  affections  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  blood  or  pus  in  the  urine. 

The  concluding  chapter  will  treat  of  tubercle  and  new  growths  of  the 
kidney,  and  of  renal  parasites. 

Diabetes,  a  disease  in  which  the  urine  contains  sugar,  but  which  is  not 
in  any  other  sense  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  will  be  treated  separately. 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine 
which  are  independent  of  any  organic  lesion  of  the  kidneys,  and  are 
characterised  by  some  alteration  in  its  quantity^  density^  colour^  or  reaction^ 
by  the  formation  of  precipitates  or  deposits,  by  the  occurrence  of  putrefactive 
changes,  or  by  the  appearance  of  hcemoglobin  in  solution. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  inspection  of  the  urine 
was  a  regular  part  of  the  physician's  office,  as  is  proved  by  many  passages 
of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  many  scenes  of  the  great  Dutch  painters. 
But  the  examination  was  as  useless  as  the  Chinese  examination  of  the  pulse, 
until  modem  chemistry  made  in  some  degree  clear  the  causes  of  the  colour, 
turbidity,  or  transparency  of  the  secretion.  At  present,  though  many  im- 
portant gaps  in  our  knowledge  remain,  we  know  the  principal  normal  an<i 
abnormaJ  constituents  of  urine,  and  can  determine  their  relative  amount 
In  particular,  we  know  what  conditions  belong  to  the  physiological  change* 
of  the  body,  and  what  are  purely  chemical  and  take  place  after  the  urine  is 
voided. 

There  are  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine,  such  as  the  absence  of 
chlorides  in  pneunaoma  (vol.  i,  p.  993),  and  the  presence  of  bile-pigment  in 
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jaundice  (p.  338),  or  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  (p.  377),  which  require  no  further  account  in  this  place.  Our  present 
task  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  changes  in  the  urine  which  are  primary 
pathological  processes  rather  than  symptoms  of  organic  disease. 

Among  these  morbid  conditions  there  is  theoretically  a  line  of  distinction 
which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  draw  clearly.  In  some  the  urine 
contains  an  abnormal  material,  or  a  normal  material  in  undue  quantity,  as 
the  result  of  a  morbid  process  in  organs  remote  from  the  kidneys.  In 
othei*s  the  formation  of  a  deposit  is  due  merely  to  a  relative  excess  or 
deficiency  of  acidity  in  the  urine,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  fermentative 
changes  in  it  after  it  has  been  secreted.  Unfortunately,  however,  one  can- 
not carry  out  this  division  completely ;  for  in  many  cases,  as,  for  example, 
with  regard  to  oxalate  of  lime  and  lithic  acid,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  total  urine  does  or  does  not  really  contain  too 
much  of  the  materials  which  are  thrown  down  as  deposits.  Nor  is  it 
possible  in  every  case  to  be  sure  whether  the  abnormality  of  the  urine  is 
due  to  derangement  in  another  organ,  e,  g.  the  liver,  or  in  the  kidney  itself, 
-  or  to  chemical  changes  in  the  urine  after  secretion.  Nevertheless  the  order 
adopted  will  as  far  as  possible  bring  out  first  those  affections  in  which  the 
urine  is  faulty  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  afterwards  those  in  which 
its  morbid  condition  is  a  subsequent  event. 

Changes  in  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of  the  urine. — Between  the 
amount  and  the  density  there  is  an  inverse  proportion.  In  health,  when 
the  urine  is  very  abundant,  it  is  always  pale  and  watery ;  when  it  is  scanty, 
it  is  dark  and  of  high  specific  gravity.  Among  diseases,  diabetes  is  the 
only  one  in  which  p^e  and  abundant  urine  is  of  great  density;  and  a 
diminished  flow  of  urine  is  not  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  a  low  specific 
gravity  except  when  the  kidneys  have  undergone  extensive  destruction  in 
advanced  Bright's  disease. 

In  health,  the  daily  amount  of  urine  ranges  in  different  persons  and 
under  different  circumstances  from  forty  to  fifty  ounces  or  more ;  it  is  liable 
to  great  variation  from  day  to  day,  and  probably  there  are  some  perfectly 
healthy  people  who  habitually  void  either  considerably  larger  or  consider- 
ably smaller  quantities.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  collected  twenty-four 
hours'  urine  generally  varies  between  1018  and  1022 ;  but  in  cold  weather, 
or  after  drinking  water  freely  (whether  the  pure  element  or  in  any  form  of 
liquor),  single  specimens  will  yield  a  much  lower  specific  gravity,  1005 
or  less. 

Physiology  teaches  that  the  quantity  and  the  density  of  the  urine 
depend  mainly  upon  the  activity  of  the  blood-current  in  the  renal  glomeruli. 
According  to  Ludwig  the  determining  factor  is  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
within  the  vessels  of  the  tufts ;  according  to  Heidenhain  it  is  rather  the 
rapidity  of  its  passage  through  them.  The  chief  point  in  favour  of  the  latter 
theory  is  the  fact  that  when  in  experiments  on  animals  the  outflow  of  blood 
through  the  renal  veins  is  checked,  the  urine  becomes  scanty  and  of  high 
specific  gravity ;  but  Gohnheim  shows  that  this  fact  is  perhaps  not  so  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  Ludwig's  view  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 

Clinically  the  distinction  appears  to  have  but  little  significance.  The 
only  local  cause  of  obstruction  of  the  renal  veins  is  thrombosis  of  these  veins, 
or  of  the  inferior  cava  above  their  mouths.  Thrombosis  of  the  renal  veins 
is  not  very  infrequent  as  a  complication  of  lardaceous  and  other  forms  of 
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Blight's  disease,  and  Dr  Moxon  recorded  in  the  'Guy's  Hoepital  BepOTtt' 
for  1869  two  cases  in  which  it  was  associated  with  injuries  to  the  lumbar 
spine.  But  in  the  former  class  of  cases  the  existence  of  lesions  in  the  renal 
cortex  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  thrombosiB  upon 
the  characters  of  the  renal  secretion;  moreover,  as  the  obstruction  it 
probably  developed  very  slowly  and  gradually,  collateral  channeb  have 
time  to  enlarge  and  can  carry  on  the  circulation.  In  both  of  I>r  Mozod's 
cases  the  arteries  were  plugged  as  well  as  the  veins,  so  that  the  orinary 
secretion  was  of  course  entirely  suppressed.  Biui;els  has  related  in 
*  Ziemssen's  Handbuch '  a  case  in  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  was  doted 
by  a  thrombus  from  the  point  where  it  passes  along  the  groove  in  the  back 
of  the  liver  downwards ;  in  that  instance,  however,  the  urine,  which  con- 
tained blood  and  albumen,  was  secreted  in  fair  quantity,  and  was  of  sp.  gr. 
1011  to  1013. 

When  the  systemic  venous  circulation  generaUy  is  obstructed,  as  in 
cases  of  heart  disease  and  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  the  urine  is  almost 
constantly  found  to  be  scanty  and  of  high  density.  This  accords  as  well 
with  Ludwig's  as  with  Heidenhain's  theory,  since  the  pressure  in  the  sys- 
temic arteries  is,  in  these  conditions,  always  lowered.  When,  under  the 
influence  of  digitalis,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli  can  be  brought  up 
to  a  sufficient  point,  it  is  surprising  how  greatly  the  flow  of  urine  increases. 

Prout  thought  that  he  recognised  a  disease,  which  has  since  been 
termed  azoturia,  the  fundamental  symptom  of  which  was  an  increase  in  the 
excretion  of  urea.  In  cases  which  have  been  placed  under  this  category 
the  flow  of  urine  has  been  generally  excessive;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  have  been  rightly  interpreted.  Urea  is  a  powerful  diuretic, 
but  its  quantity  varies  greatly  with  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food ;  man- 
over,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  depends  on  the  salts  as  well  as  on 
the  urea  excreted,  beside  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  the 
amount  of  water  taken  in. 

An  opposite  state  of  urine,  in  which,  while  the  quantity  is  augmented, 
the  density  is  reduced,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  We  shall  find  it  to  be  an 
important  symptom  of  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  in  which  there  is 
an  abnormally  high  arterial  tension.  But  it  is  also  seen  as  an  independent 
condition. 

Diabetes  Insipidus.^ — In  this  disease  the  patient  passes  enormom 
quantities  of  urine,  exceeding  even  those  that  are  voided  in  saccharine 
diabetes  itself,  for  which  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  mistaken  until  chemical 
analysis  shows  that  no  sugar  is  present.  The  specific  gravity  constitutes 
another  marked  distinction  between  the  two  affections,  for  in  diabetes  in- 
sipidus it  is  often  scarcely  above  that  of  water,  and  seldom  reaches  higher 
than  from  1003  to  1007.  The  daily  secretion  of  urine  may  range  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  and  even  forty  pints.  It  is  clear,  and  almost^  if  not  qoite, 
colourless ;  it  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction,  but  early  undergoes  the  ammoniacal 
fermentation.     It  of  course  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  solid  mattery 

•  Synonyms. — Pseudo-diabetes  —  Polydipsia  —  Polyuria  —  Hydruria — Diuresis.  The 
Greek  word  SiafirirrjQ  (t.  e.  a  siphon^  so  call^l  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  computet, 
from  hafiaivw,  to  straddle)  was  applied  by  AretsBus  and  Galen  to  tbe  condition  in  whicb 
whatever  a  man  drinks  runs  through  him  as  through  a  siphon.  Most  of  such  cases 
were  probably  true  saccharine  diabetes,  others  were  chronic  Bright* s  disease.  The  dis- 
covery that  in  many  of  them  sugar  is  present  was  made  by  Thomas  Willis  in  167Q»  iod 
from  that  time  diabetes  ineipidme  has  been  distinguished  from  diabetes  mellitus. 
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but  nevertheless  the  total  daily  amount  of   urea  excreted  appears  to  be 
rather  excessive  than  diminished. 

One  abnormal  constituent^  inosiie,  or  muscle^ugar  (C^HigOg),  has  been 
sometunes  detected  in  the  urine ;  but  its  presence  is  probably  accidental, 
for  it  is  often  absent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  sac- 
charine diabetes,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  healthy  urine.  Since  inosite  is 
to  be  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  (as  also  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs),  its  excretion  in  the  urine  may  be 
the  result  of  the  excessive  transudation  of  water  through  the  tissues ;  and 
Strauss  is  said  to  have  discovered  it  in  the  urine  of  three  healthy  persons, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  had  drunk  a  large  quantity  of 
water.* 

Symptoms, — ^A  tormenting  thirst  is  one  of  the  main  symptoms.  At  one 
time  it  was  imagined  that  this  might  really  constitute  the  essential  feature 
of  the  disease,  which  should  therefore  be  properly  regarded  as  a  ''poly- 
dipsia" rather  than  a  ''polyuria."  But  experience  has  shown  that  the 
patients  always  pass  more  urine  than  healthy  persons  who  drink  the  same 
quantities  of  fluid  ;  moreover,  when  in  a  case  of  diabetes  insipidus  the  amount 
of  drink  is  restricted,  the  urine  does  not  fall  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
the  tissues  become  dry. 

In  some  instances  the  general  health  remains  wonderfully  good.  Sir 
William  Boberts  cites  the  case  of  a  farm  labourer,  aged  fifty-one,  who  had 
been  affected  for  twenty-four  years,  drinking  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  pints 
of  water  daily,  and  voiding  urine  in  proportion,  and  who  yet  remained  able 
to  do  all  kinds  of  hard  work,  such  as  threshing  and  mowing.  And  another 
case  is  recorded  of  a  woman  who  bore  eleven  children  while  suffering  from 
the  disease.  It  is  especially  noted  that  the  farm  labourer's  skin  was  moist^ 
and  that  he  perspired  freely  when  at  work.  As  a  rule  the  skin  is  obviously 
dry  and  harsh ;  and  Eoberts  himself  had  under  his  care  a  boy  who,  although 
rosy  and  plump,  had  a  dry  skin  and  tongue. 

Most  patients  complain   that  their  rest  at  night  is  disturbed  by  the 
frequent  desire  to  micturate.     Other  symptoms  are,  according  to  Eoberts,  a 
painful  dryness  and  heat  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  pains  in  the  loins  and  in 
the  epigastrium,  an  indifferent  or  sometimes  a  voracious  appetite,  enfeeble- 
ment  of  bodily  strength  and  of  mental  vigour,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
abolition  of  the  sexual  functions.     Senator,  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  states 
that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  slightly  lowered,  possibly  from  the 
large  quantity  of  water  that  is  swallowed  having  a  cooling  effect.     Enforced 
abstinence  from  drink  aggravates  most  of  the  symptoms ;   the  skin  then 
becomes  hot,  there  is  an  intolerable  sense  of  sinking,  or  intense  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  at  last  the  intellect  becomes  impaired.     Sir  Thomas 
Watson  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  eleven,  who  was  limited  during 
twenty-four  hours  to  drinking  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid,  and  who  neverthe- 
less passed  ten  and  a  half  pints  of  urine.     That  he  absorbed  water  from 
the  air  seemed  to  be   clear  from  the   result  of   weighing   him  at   short 
^  Inodte  ocean  in  many  nnripe  fruits  (as  French  beans,  whence  it  has  been  caUed 
pkaieolo'  or  pJuuSo^mannite),    It  is  crystaUine,  soluble  in  water,  and  sweet  like  glvcose, 
but  does  not  induce  copper  or  rotate  the  polarized  ray.    Scherer's  test  for  inosite  in  solution 
consists  in  treating  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness,  moistening  the 
'cndae  with  ammonia  and  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  evaporating  again,  when 
&  Tose  colour  makes  its  appearance.    This  test  only  succeeds  with  nearly  pure  inosite ;  and 
therefore  to  detect  it  in  urine  Gamgee  recommends  Gallois'  test  of  evaporating  and  treating 
^ith  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  and  evaporating  again,  when  a  rose  colour  appears  whi<£ 
»de»  on  cooUng  and  returns  with  heat  (*  Phys.  Chem.,'  i,  p.  T""^ 
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intervals.     The  polydipsia  and  diuresis  lasted  for  three  years,  and  the  bojf 
died  of  '*  scrofulous  tubercles  "  in  the  brain  and  lungs. 

Diagnosis, — ^Diabetes  insipidus  is  not  a  common  disorder.      In  London 
hospital  practice  it  is  decidedly  rare ;  and  with  regard  to  published  statistKi 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  they  ai*e  not  more  or  less  vitiated  by  the  inclosiofi 
of  cases  in  which  Bright's  disease  would  have  been  found  present  if  an 
autopsy  had  been  made.     Soberts,  indeed,  avowedly  places  in  his  coUection 
of  seventy-seven  cases  three  which  ended  fatally,  although  in  each  of  them 
the  kidneys  were  affected  with  a  marked  degree  of  atrophy  in  association 
with  hydronephrosis,  i.  e.  "  consecutive   Bright's  disease.''       It    is    clearly 
important  to  distinguish   from  diabetes  insipidus  all  cases  in  which  ^e 
polyuria  is  a  symptom  of  an  organic  lesion  of  the  kidneys.      Bat  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  of  the  cases  in  question  (two  of  which  i^ere  published 
by  Sir  Peter  Eade,  of   Norwich)  the   hydronephrosis   may  have    been  a 
secondary  result  of  the  frequent  micturition,  just  as  we  shall  find  hyper- 
trophy  of  the  bladder  may  be  a  consequence  of  saccharine  diabetes. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  of  diabetes  insipidus  must  therefore  always  be 
somewhat  uncertain  in  persons  advanced  in  years,  for  renal  cirrhosis  comes 
on  insidiously  and  without  much  albtuninuria.  Probably,  howeTer,  mistakes 
might  be  prevented  by  careful  observation  of  the  state  of  the  arterial 
tension,  which  in  diabetes  insipidus  appears  to  be  lowered  rather  than 
excessive.  Even  in  young  subjects  one  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  of 
the  presence  of  hydronephrosis  from  calculous  disease  in  childhood. 

etiology, — Among  Roberts's  cases  there  were  seven  in  which  diabetes 
insipidus  was  said  to  have  begun  in  infancy,  or  from  the  time  of  birth, 
fifteen  in  which  it  began  between  the  ages  of  ^ve  and  ten  years,  thirteen 
between  ten  and  twenty  years,  sixteen  between  twenty  and  thirty  years, 
fifteen  between  thirty  and  fifty,  and  four  between  fifty  and  seventy.  Males 
bore  to  female's  the  proportion  of  five  to  two. 

In  a  few  instances  there  was  a  well-marked  history  of  the  occurrence  d 
the  disease  in  several  members  of  the  same  family ;  the  most  striking  example 
of  this  seems  to  be  one  recorded  by  Lacombe,  in  which  a  mother,  her  three 
sons,  her  daughter,  her   brother  and  his  children  were    affected  in  turn. 
Trousseau  believed  that  diabetes  insipidus  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in  persons 
whoso  parents  had  suffered  from  diabetes  mollitus,  or  from  sJbuminuria.    In 
some  cases  it  has  been  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  drinking  cold 
fluids  when  heated,  intemperance,  muscular  efforts,  or  mental  emotions.    A 
more  probable  exciting  cause  is  a  blow  or  fall  upon  the  head,  or  an  organie 
lesion  of  the  brain.     As  regards  the  traumatic  cases,  Boberts  remarks  that  in 
some  of  them  the  polyuria  has  set  in  with  its  maximum  intensity  on  the  very 
day  of  the  accident,  but  in  others  not  until  after  the  first  loss  of  consciousness 
had  passed  off,  or  a  few  days  later,  or  even  in  one  case  not  until  the  tim^  of 
subsidence  of  severe  nervous  symptoms  at  the  expiration  of  six  months.    In 
some  of  the  cases  associated  with  cerebral  lesions  there  have  been  tubercoloos 
or  other  tumours,  occupying  various  positions,*  but  in  one  instance  pro- 
jecting into  the  fourth  ventricle  from  its  floor. 

Such  observations  possess  special  interest  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
an  affection  like  diabetes  insipidus  can  be  produced  experimentally  in  ammftl^ 
by  injuries  to  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Bernard  first  showed 
that  this  effect  followed  punctiu-e  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  at  a  point 
a  little  above  the  glycosuric  centre.     There  is  also  experimental  evidence  »8 

•  See  Dr  Alexander  Haghe«  Bennett's  case,  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonm./  Feb.  34tb,  1888. 
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to  the  production  of  an  excessive  flow  of  urine  by  irritation  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  and  by  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  probability,  seems  to 
be  that  the  immecUate  cause  of  the  affection  is  a  dilatation  of  the  renal 
arteries,  from  defect  of  the  controlling  action  of  their  vaso-motor  nerves. 
So  far  as  is  yet  known,  there  are  no  nerve-fibres  influencing  the  renal 
function  which  are  secretory  (in  Heidenhain's  sense,  i.  e,  trophic,  affecting 
the  secreting  epithelium).  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  in  a  case  observed 
by  Kiilz,  diabetes  insipidus  was  accompanied  by  spontaneous  persistent 
ptyalism  (the  patient  spitting  from  twelve  to  eighteen  ounces  of  saliva  daily); 
for  this  is  another  symptom  that  has  been  produced  in  animals  by  puncture 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Prognosis  and  treatment — ^The  course  of  diabetes  insipidus  varies  widely 
in  different  cases.  Roberts  cites  one  instance  in  which  it  set  in  with 
absolute  suddenness :  the  patient,  a  woman  aged  thirty-four,  went  to 
her  work  one  morning  at  six  o'clock  in  her  usual  health  ;  two  hours  later 
she  was  seized  with  intense  thirst  and  diuresis,  which  continued  from  that 
time.* 

In  those  cases  which  follow  injuries  to  the  head  the  affection  commonly 
subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  but  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  it  had  been  of  six  or  seven  years'  duration.  And  of  the  non-trau- 
matic cases  beginning  from  infancy,  some  are  stated  to  have  run  on  for  fifty 
years  or  more.  When  there  is  ^  cerebral  tumour,  this  is  of  course  almost 
sure  to  prove  fatal  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Otherwise  diabetes  insi- 
pidus does  not  in  itself  appear  to  have  much  tendency  to  destroy  life ;  for 
the  patient  generally  succumbs  to  an  intercurrent  malady,  such  as  phthisis 
or  pneumonia.  In  one  of  Soberts's  cases  the  patient,  a  man  aged  sixty- 
two,  is  said  to  have  suffered  for  twenty  years  from  excessive  thirst  and 
diuresis. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  some  inflammatory  or 
febrile  disease  has  in  several  cases  led  to  the  temporary,  or  even  permanent, 
subsidence  of  diabetes  insipidus.  Thus  one  patient,  who  had  suffered  from 
it  for  eighteen  years,  recovered  completely  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheuma- 
^  tism ;  and  another  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  treated  by  a  blister  which 
suppurated  for  thirty-five  days.  Roberts  suggests  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  in  future  cases  to  try  the  effect  of  a  large  blister  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  or  to  the  epigastrium. 

Among  medicines  the  most  useful  seems  to  be  valerian,  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  Trousseau  in  enormous  doses,  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  the 
extract  daily,  or  even  more.  To  one  patient  he  gave  nearly  an  ounce,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  months  recovery  took  place.  Roberts  relieved  a  boy 
imder  his  care  with  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  increasing  the  dose  until  it 
reached  twenty  grains  a  day.  Dr  Dickinson  has  found  benefit  result  from 
codeia.  Ergot  is  another  remedy  that  has  been  used  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  constant  galvanic  current  has  been  recommended  by  some  German  ob- 
servers. One  pole  may  be  applied  to  the  loin  on  one  side  near  the  spine, 
and  the  other  to  the  corresponding  hypochondrium  for  five  minutes ;  and 
then  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  in  the  same 

*  I  once  saw  a  patient  at  Dulwich,  who  had  several  distinct  but  very  short  attacks  of 
what  appeared  to  be  diabetes  insipidus.  I  have  unfortunately  preserved  no  notes,  but 
my  impression  is  that  each  attack  lasted  a  day  or  two,  and  I  remember  that  he  passed 
enormous  quantities  of  urine,  and  became  for  the  time  exceedingly  prostrate  and  exhausted. 
I  think  that  this  recurred  at  intervals  of  some  weeks. — C,  H.  F, 
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manner  ;  or,  as  Kiilz  advises,  the  positive  pole  may  be  placed  upon  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  the  negative  pole,  first  to  the  loins  for  four  minutee^  and  then 
to  the  epigastrium  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Renal  Inadequacy. — Under  this  name  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  described 
('  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  i,  1883)  a  class  of  cases  of  which  the  main  feature  n 
that  the  kidneys  appear  unable  to  excrete  more  than  the  normal  diHj 
quantity  of  urine  (from  forty  to  fifty  ounces) ;  while  even  this  is  of  loir 
specific  gravity  (1002  or  1003  to  1008),  and  is  deficient  in  urea  (not  con 
taining  more  than  2  per  cent.),  though  the  amount  of  uric  acid  may  be 
natural.  Even  if  these  patients  drink  freely  of  water  they  do  not  pass 
a  larger  quantity  of  urine;  and  a  liberal  diet  with  a  fall  allowance  of 
wine  is  obviously  injurious  to  them.  The  urine  in  such  cases  is  devoid  of 
albumen,  and  contains  no  casts.  Although  Sir  Andrew  Clark  admits  it  to 
be  possible  that  the  kidneys  are  on  the  vray  towards  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  he  says  that  when  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  autopsy 
the  organs  have  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

The  patients  are  generally  ailing,  vrithout  being  definitely  ilL  They 
are  apt  to  take  cold,  and  do  not  get  rid  of  tbe  cold  easily,  and  are  abo 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  pericarditis,  without 
apparent  reason.  They  recover  slowly  from  even  slight  injuries,  and  they 
do  not  bear  surgical  operations  well — :a  fact  noticed  independently  by  Sir 
James  Paget.  They  complain  of  malaise  and  weakness,  and  unfitness  for 
work ;  they  sleep  badly,  are  subject  to  headache,  and  suffer  from  nervoos- 
ness.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  does  not  say  anything  about  the  state  of  the 
arterial  tension  in  these  cases.  He  describes  patients  so  afiTected  aa  ulti- 
mately developing  a  condition  very  like  myxoedema,  with  pink  and  white 
faces,  a  dry,  puffy  skin,  a  slow  articulation,  and  a  somewhat  staggerii^ 
gait. 

The  main  points  in  the  plan  of  treatment  which  he  advises  for 
them  are  a  very  sparing  diet  and  careful  management  of  the  skin.  He 
allows  for  breakfast  bread  and  butter  and  an  egg;  for  the  midday 
dinner  not  more  than-  half  a  pound  of  meat  with  vegetables,  and  after- 
wards some  pudding ;  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  bread  and  butter  again, 
with  an  egg. 

Reaction  of  the  Urine. — Urine  has  normally  an  acid  reaction,  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  acid  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass.* 
The  greater  acidity  of  the  urine  when  a  healthy  man  lives  on  a  meat  diet^ 
and  of  carnivorous  compared  with  herbivorous  animals,  is  explained  by  the 
acid  phosphates  and  sulphates  derived  from  muscle.  The  same  appUee  to 
the  acidity  of  urine  diuing  pyrexia,  when  the  muscles  waste  and  the 
excretion  of  imne  is  increased. 

The  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine  (that  is  of  the  whole  coUeciad 
through  twenty-four  hoiu-s)  is  commonly  expressed  in  terms  either  of  the 

*  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  organic  acids  of  urine — especially  hippnrio  and  vne 
adds — may  be  wholly  or  in  part  in  a  firee  condition,  and  may  take  some  share  in  caoiiog 
the  acid  reaction.  The  behavionr  of  urine  towards  various  oi'ganic  colouring  mttten 
(especiaUy  towards  congo-red,  which  is  rendered  of  a  deep  blue  or  a  violet  cokmr  hj 
hignly  dilute  solutions  of  free  acids,  including  hippuric  acid)  is  such,  however,  at  to  dis- 
prove this  hypothesis.  Other  facts  point  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  non-precii»ta- 
tion  by  urine  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  the  impossibility  of  sepantiog 
the  hippuric  acid  of  urine  by  simply  agitating  it  with  ether  {Qamtfm). 
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Iried  carbonate  of  soda  required  to  neutralise  it,  or  of  an  equivalent  weight 
)£  oxalic  acid.  Boberts  found  that  in  a  healthy  man  it  amounted  on  an 
average  to  about  fourteen  grains  of  the  carbonate;  but  there  are  wide 
/variations,  the  range  during  a  period  of  nineteen  days  being  from  six  to 
more  than  twenty-three  grains.  Writers  who  give  it  in  terms  of  oxalic 
Msid  say  that  it  corresponds  to  about  thirty  grains. 

At  different  periods  of  the  day,  however,  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  by 
no  means  uniform.     After  each  of  the  principal  meals  it  becomes  for  a  time 
decidedly  less  acid,  and  is  often  alkaline.     This  now  well-known  fact  was 
originally  pointed   out  by  the  late  Dr  Bence  Jones.     One  cause   is   the 
formation  of  gastric  juice,  which  coincides  with  increase  of  alkalinity  in 
the  saliva,  and  perhaps  the  pancreatic  juice.     Another  cause  of  diminished 
acidity  of  the  urine  is  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  bicarbonates  pro- 
duced by  the  digestion  of  the  citrates,  tartrates,  malates,  <&c.,  derived  from 
the  food.     Consequently  it  is  likely  to  be  well  marked  after  meals  consisting 
largely  of  fruits  and  of  other  substances  in  which  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids 
are  abundant.     In  medical  practice  the  effect  of  food  upon  the  reaction  of 
the  urine  is  seldom  noticed  except  by  accident,  because  what  is  passed  from 
the  bladder  is  generally  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  formed  by  the  kidneys 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.     But  one  sometimes  finds  a  specimen 
alkaline  when  it  is  passed  in  one's  consulting-room  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  by  a  patient  who  has  been  to  the  closet  after  his  breakfast ;  and 
the  urine  passed  by  candidates  for  insurance  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
after  lunch,  is  very  often  neutral  or  alkaline. 

In  some  abnormal  conditions  the  urine  passed  throughout  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  is  found,  when  collected,  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  not 
due  to  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the  urine  after  it  is  secreted.  Quincke 
has  observed  this  in  patients  with  chronic  vomiting,  as  the  result  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach.  A  like  condition  of  the  urine  has  also  been  noticed 
in  patients  who  have  the  stomach  regularly  washed  out* 

Under  other  circumstances  a  persistent  alkalinity  of  the  urine  from 
fixed  alkali  is  not  common.  But  Bence  Jones  observed  such  cases,  and 
so  have  Hutchinson  and  Boberts.  Some  of  these  patients  were  anemic, 
chlorotic,  dyspeptic,  or  phthisical ;  but  others  were  apparently  in  health. 
Often  the  urine  is  alkaline  for  two  or  three  days  together,  and  then  acid  for 
a  time,  becoming  again  alkaline  later  on.  But  sometimes  it  remains  steadily 
alkaline  for  weeks. 

With  vegetarians,  as  with  herbivorous  animals,  an  alkaline  state  of  the 
urine  is  natural. 

Urine  which  is  alkaline  from  fixed  bases  is  commonly  turbid  when 
passed,  and  on  standing  throws' down  certain  of  its  solid  constituents,  chiefly 
phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  This  deposit  will  be  further  considered 
below  with  the  other  urinary  sediments  (p.  424). 

In  the  treatmerU  of  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  habitually  alkaline  from 
fixed  alkali  the  main  thing  is  to  improve  the  general  health  by  change  of 
air  to  the  sea-side  or  to  a  mountain  health  resort^  exercise  short  of  fatigue, 
and  other  measures  tending  to  the  same  end.  The  direct  administration  of 
acids  is  found  to  have  very  little  effect. 

*  This  cannot»  as  Qainoke  supposed,  be  dae  to  loss  of  acid,  for  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
MoretioQ  is  neatiulised  bj  the  bile  and  pancreatic  secretion  before  it  can  be  reabsorbed. 
Probably,  as  Dr  Qamgee  suggests,  it  ia  due  to  absence  of  absorption  of  the  acid  phosphates 
•nd  sulphates  of  the  food. 
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Urinary  Pigments. — With  regard  to  the  substances  that  give  to  i 
its  various  shades  of  colour  in  health  and  in  disease  there  is  still  much 
tainty  and  confusion. 

Urobilin. — ^According  to  Salkowski  and  other  writers,  the  priacipk 
urinary  pigment  is  a  substance  to  which  Jaff(6  first  gave  the  name  ci  mbSm, 
hydrobUirvUn  of  Maly  (CjgH^N^Oy).  It  is  amorphous,  sparingly  aolubkk 
water,  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  alcohol,  and  it  gives  peculiar  ab8oqi&e 
lines  in  the  spectrum ;  a  green  fluorescence  is  produced  by  its  ammonatt 
solution  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Yierordt^  however,  has  shon 
that  this  cannot  be  the  only  colouring  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  speetnai  d 
urine  is  not  identical  with  that  of  a  solution  of  urobilin ;  the  nomial  p^ 
ments  are  more  than  one.  And  Huppert,  in  his  eighth  edition  of  the  «£- 
known  work  of  Neubauer  and  Yogel,  declares  that  the  real  pigments  d 
normal  urine  are  still  unknown.  Urobilin,  he  states,  is  not  present  as  oA, 
but  in  the  form  of  a  chromogen,  which  yields  it  on  the  addition  of  miBenl 
acids  or  by  other  oxidising  methods,  sometimes  by  exposure  to  air.  Is 
certain  pathological  conditions  urobilin  exists  in  the  luine  in  a  formed  stite ; 
and  the  quantity  that  can  be  extracted  is  far  greater  than  natural,  tboi^ 
it  still  amounts  to  only  from  ^  to  -j^  in  a  thousand  parts  of  the  flioi 
Urobilin  can  be  derived  from  bile-pigment,  or  from  hasmatin  or  hemo^ofaii, 
by  a  process  of  deoxidation  (Hoppe  Seyler) ;  and  it  can  be  oxidind  te 
choletelin.  MacMunn  distinguishes  between  normal  and  febrile  urobiBD 
by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope ;  and  believes  that  urobilin  is  not  identical  wxtk 
reduced  bilirubin  and  its  products  in  the  intestines,  choletelin,  or  stercolnba 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  colouring  matters  of  tk 
urine  (including  urobilin  and  its  chromogen)  are  derived  more  or  less  directly, 
and  probably  by  a  process  of  reduction,  from  the  haemoglobin  of  the  Uood. 

It  is  especially  in  febrile  urine,  and  in  that  passed  by  patients  witk 
obstruction  of  the  venous  circulation,  that  urobilin  is  found  in  excess,  fiffi 
it  must  be  remembered  that  such  urine  is  generally  scanty,  so  that  tk 
increase  may  not  be  so  great  as  it  appears.  Salkowski  says  that  constipatioB 
seems  not  to  augment  the  urobilin  in  the  urine.  In  jaundice  there  is  often  a 
great  excess,  which,  however,  can  be  recognised  only  after  the  bile-pignMst 
has  been  precipitated  and  removed.  The  urine  may  likewise  be  found  knded 
with  urobilin  before  an  attack  of  jaundice  and  after  it  has  passed  ofil 

Indican,  &c, — The  fact  that  indigo-hlue  is  sometimes  present  in  the  vaiot 
was  noticed  many  years  ago  by  Prout,  and  afterwards  by  other  obeennen, 
some  of  whom  showed  that  tMs  colouring  matter  in  many  cases  made  its 
appearance  only  when  the  urine  had  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Schonck,  d 
Manchester,  first  recognised  in  urine  the  constant  presence  of  tniieffis  » 
colourless  material,  which  he  had  also  discovered  in  plants,  and  which  readihr 
passes  into  indigo-blue  by  oxidation.  More  recently,  however,  it  has  beei 
found  that  the  indican  of  urine  is  not  identical  with  vegetable  indicto; 
according  to  Baumann,  it  is  an  indoxyl-sulphate  of  potass  (CgEE^ESOJ. 
jBff6  in  1872,  and  Baumann  and  Brieger  in  1879,  observed  tiiat  indiciB 
could  be  made  to  appear  in  the  urine  of  animals  in  large  quantity  by  feed- 
ing them  with  indol  (CgHyN),  or  by  injecting  that  substance  under  the 
skin.  Now,  indol  is  formed  within  the  intestine  in  dogs,  and  to  soBfl 
extent  in  man,  as  the  result  of  a  change  in  albiunen  induced  by  the  pa- 
creatic  ferment.  The  absorption  of  it  from  the  intestine  may  therefore  be 
fairly  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  indican  in  the  urine  ;  and  Jti^ 
has  in  fact  detected  indican  in  very  large  quantity  in  cases  of  obstructioo 
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of  the  small  intestine  or  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  also  in  dogs  after  liga- 
ture of  a  loop  of  small  intestine.  But  it  is  quite  another  question  whether 
this  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  usual  source  of  a  morbid  excess  of  indican  in  the 
urine.  Senator  (*  Centralblatt/  1877)  and  Heninger  (*  Deutsches  Archiv,' 
1879)  have  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  such  an  excess  is  met 
with.  The  former  finds  it  in  states  of  inanition  and  wasting,  such  as  arise 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  gastric  ulcer,  multiple  lymphomata,  phthisis 
with  diarrhoea,  or  granular  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The  latter  insists  that 
the  excess  is  especially  marked  in  cases  in  which  wasting  is  dependent  upon 
affections  of  the  intestinal  canal.  He  observed  it  not  only  when  there  was 
constipation,  but  also  when  diarrhoea  was  present,  and  even  in  cases  of  cholera 
nostras.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  "catarrhal"  (idiopathic  or  "simple") 
jaimdice,  and  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  amount  of  indican  in  the 
urine  was  always  small.  The  general  result  of  these  observations  appears 
to  be  that  the  recognition  of  indican  in  the  urine  is  at  present  useless  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  It  is  often  found  in  large  quantity  in  urine 
which  is  pale  and  contains  little  formed  pigment. 

The  test  for  indican,  as  given  by  Jaff6,  is  to  add  to  the  urine  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  to  pour  in  drop  by  drop  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  shaking  the  fluid  well,  and  adding  no  more  of  the 
chloride  after  a  greenish  colour  begins  to  appear.  If  any  considerable 
quantity  of  indican  is  present,  a  blue  colour  will  soon  show  itself ;  and  if 
the  quantity  is  veiy  large,  indigo-blue  will  be  deposited  in  flocculi.  A  dilute 
solution  of  bromine  may  be  used  instead  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  The  blue 
pigment  may  be  afterwards  extracted  by  agitating  with  chloroform  or  ether ; 
and  in  this  way  the  amount  of  it  may  be  roughly  estimated. 

According  to  Brieger,  a  still  more  frequent  constituent  of  human  urine 
is  an  allied  substance,  skatoxyl-sulphate  of  potass,  which  is  derived  from 
skaiol  (CgH^),  this  being  (like  indol)  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
albuminous  substances  within  the  intestine.  Both  indol  and  skatol  have  a 
strong  fsecal  odour.  Jaff6's  test  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime 
gives  a  reddish-violet  instead  of  a  blue  colour  when  the  skatoxyl-sulphate 
is  {H*esent. 

The  urinary  pigment,  which  gives  a  pink  or  red  colour  to  deposits 
of  lithates,  has  been  called  wa-erythrin.  It  is  amorphous,  not  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  dissolved  by  hot  alcohol,  and  when  dry  turned  green  by  Liq. 
Potassse.  Uro-erythrin  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  identical  with  what  Dr 
Golding  Bird  called  "purpurin."  Probably,  however,  he  included  under 
that  term  several  substances  which  are  now  described  as  distinct,  since 
his  test  for  it  was  to  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  hot  urine,  when  he 
obtained  a  colour  "  varjdng  from  a  delicate  lilac  to  the  deepest  crimson." 

Adveniiiiom  jpigments, — In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  urine 
may  show  colours  which  are  due  to  the  administration  of  drugs.  For 
example,  rhubarb  colours  the  urine  a  deep  gamboge-yellow,  which  is  changed 
to  red  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  After  operations  under  the  carbolic  acid 
spray,  patients  often  pass  urine  of  a  dingy,  sometimes  almost  black  colour  ; 
this  is  due  to  the  excretion  of  pyrocatechin,  GfiJ^^^  and  its  subsequent 
oxidation.  Senna  communicates  a  brownish,  and  logwood  a  reddish  tinge. 
Santonin  gives  a  conspicuous  orange-yellow  colour  to  the  urine  if  alkaline, 
a  rich  golden-yellow  if  acid. 

A  curious  point  observed  by  the  late  Dr  Moxon  is,  that  in  persons 
who  are  taking   iodide   of    potassium    the   addition   of    nitric    acid    to 
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the  urine  produces  an  orange-coloured  zone,  the  appearance  of  whi^  s 

characteristic. 

Urinary  Drposfts. — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  leucine  and  tyron 
as  precipitated  from  the  urine  in  cases  of  acute  atrophy  of  the  Htot,  tad 
we  shall  in  a  future  chapter  discuss  the  subsidence  of  urinary  casts,  epitke^ 
lium,  pus,  and  blood. 

The  urinary  sediments  now  to  be  described  are  saline  or  oiher  mxpmt 
compounds  which  separate  from  their  solution  in  the  urine.  They  an  d 
clinical  importance  from  one  or  both  of  two  different  points  of  view :  eifikr 
as  indications  of  disturbance  of  the  chemical  processes  in  some  other  put  d 
the  body,  or  else  as  involving  the  risk  of  the  formation  of  gravel  or  eikite 
within  the  urinary  organs.  They  are  (1)  lithic  acid  and  the  lithatei,  (fj 
oxalate  of  lime,  (3)  earthy  phosphates,  (4)  cystine,  (5)  sulphate  of  hme. 

LUhic  acid  cmd  lUhcUes* — ^In  urine  having  the  normal  acid  reaction  Iftkie 
acid  exists  in  the  form  of  acid  salts  (probably,  as  Bence  Jones  beUercd, 
quadrurates)  of  soda  and  other  bases,  which  at  the  temperature  of  the  bodj 
are  fairly  soluble.  But  as  the  fluid  cools,  these  are  often  precipitated.  Very 
slight  changes  may  disturb  the  balance  between  them  and  other  stfioe 
ingredients,  so  as  to  separate  the  lithic  acid,  which  is  then  thrown  dowB, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  (14,000  puts  ii 
the  cold)  to  hold  it  in  solution.  According  to  Eoberts,  the  quadmrafeei. 
under  the  circumstances  to  be  presently  stated,  form  with  water  iHoratoB  (of 
soda,  potash,  or  ammonia)  and  uric  acid ;  the  biurate  in  the  presence  of  add 
phosphates  (of  soda  and  potash)  is  reconverted  into  quadmrate,  and  tbv 
more  uric  acid  is  thrown  down.t 

LUhic  or  uric  acid  (CgH^N^Og). — As  a  deposit  from  urine,  this  sobstaaoe 
appears  in  the  form  of  crystalline  grains  which  have  a  reddish  colour,  lo 
that  they  often  look  almost  exactly  like  cayenne  pepper.  They  oominoBlj 
lie  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  but  sometimes  they  adhere  to  the  mi» 
of  a  glass  vessel,  or  may  float  in  a  film  upon  the  surface.  Their  colour  ii 
not  proper  to  the  acid  itself,  for  this,  when  derived  from  other  aourcei,  is 
colourless ;  it  really  belongs  to  urinary  pigment,  for  which  uric  acid  seen 
to  have  a  strong  attraction,  and  which  is  consequently  carried  down  with  it 
Dr  Lionel  Beale  says  that  he  has  three  or  four  times  seen  colourless  ciystab 
of  uric  acid  deposited  from  urine  which  happened  to  contain  hardly  a  traee 
of  colouring  matter. 

The  form  of  uric  acid  crystals  is  primarily  that  of  a  rhombic  prism  or 
lozenge,  but  they  present  a  great  many  varieties  of  shape.  Sometimes  tk^ 
are  very  short  and  thick  cylinders ;  sometimes  they  form  rods  which  seen  to 
have  rectangular  extremities ;  sometimes  they  appear  as  flat  platee,  pcHiited, 
oval,  or  of  a  halberd  shape.  Very  often  they  form  large  stellate  aggr^gatkaii 
and  sometimes  fan-shaped  masses.     Dr.  Oni  has  stated  ('  Med.-Ghir.  Traas^* 

*  Lithic ftcid  was  the namegiFen by  its  discoyerer  Scheele  in  1776,  and  was  used  hj FM«t 
and  Bence  Jones.  Uric  acid  (HarnsaOre)  and  urates  are  later  synonyms  and  lesa  distinctim 

f  Scherer  many  years  ago  asserted  tnat  during  the  first  tew  hours  after  being  roiU 
urine,  as  a  rule,  undergoes  what  he  terms  an  "  acid  fermentation.*'  This,  howerer,  is  sit 
now  believed  to  be  the  case.     By  Voit  and  Hoffman  ('  Bayerisehe  acad.  Sitsongsbcricfat,'  Bi 


p.  79)  it  is  maintained  that  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda  (the  cause  of  the  add  reaetaae  «^ 
urine)  g^radually  takes  away  from  the  uric  acid  more  and  more  of  the  bases  with  which  it  if 
combined,  so  that  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine  may  be  prodaoai 
in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  uric  acid,  being  deposited  in  a  solid  form,  is  no  longer  a^abk 
of  affecting  the  reaction. 
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k^  that  the  deviations  in  form  which  those  erystals  present  from  the 
ilgvlar  f  oar-aided  or  six-sided  plates  that  are  seen  when  the  pure  acid  is 
•TsiftQised  from  water,  depend  upon  the  presence  of  mucus  and  of  colouring 
,  which  substances  favour  Baine/s  ^^  molecular  coalescence "  rather 
eryEtallisation,  so  that  by  a  kind  of  compromise  the  resulting  crystals, 
*  of  having  sharp  angles  and  straight  sides,  are  more  or  less  rounded 
oi^  and  also  tend  to  cohere  together  in  masses  having  a  common  centre. 
Be  has  also  found  that  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  still  further 
■odifiee  the  form  of  the  crystals,  rendering  them  small  and  thick,  with 
thsir  angles  more  or  less  nearly  equal,  so  as  to  give  them  the  barrel-  or 
caak-shi^ie.  The  association  with  si^ar,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  pro* 
dnoe  flat  and  elongated  crystals,  wUch  may  have  the  typical  hexagonal 
afa^e  that  is  otherwise  so  rarely  seen  in  specimens  derived  from  urine. 

A  microscopical  deposit  of  lithic  acid  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from 

any  other  that  occurs  in  the  urine,  by  being  crystalline  and  by  its  yellow 

«^mr.*    Its  weighty  its  red  colour,  its  solubility  to  the  naked  eye  in  a&aUes, 

lod  inaolobility  in  dilute  adds  are  equally  characteristic.    Moreover,  unless 

the  quantity  be  very  small,  the  well-known  murexide  test  can  be  easily  applied. 

Mkeed  amorphous  UthaUs  or  urates. — The  commonest  of  all  urinary  deposits 

consist  of  a  loose  pulverulent  substance,  which  varies  in  tint^  but  is  of  a  deeper 

odour  than  the  urine  from  which  it  is  derived.     It  is  often  spoken  of  as 

hriek-coloured^  or  "  lateritious  "  (later,  a  brick).    It  generally  settles  quickly, 

leavii^  the  urine  above  almost  clear,  but  sometimes  it  remains  a  long  while 

difoaed.    Not  infrequently,  if  the  urine  has  been  put  aside  while  still  warm, 

difoent  strata  of  the  deposit  in  the  same  glass  have  different  colours — ^f  awn- 

odoured,  orange,  brick-red,  pink,  or  purplish.   A  part  adheres  to  the  side  of 

the  vessel  as  a  sort  of  film  or  bloom,  which  is  not  easily  cleaned  off  unless  a 

hide  liquor  potassse  is  used. 

WiUi  the  microscope  this  precipitate  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  granules, 
iriiieh  are  coarser  or  finer,  and  more  or  less  opaque,  according  to  the  doee- 
oeis  of  its  aggr^ation.  All  doubt  as  to  its  nature  may  be  removed 
by  applying  heat  As  soon  as  the  turbid  urine  is  warmed,  it  becomes 
Wght  and  clear ;  and  even  when  albumen  is  present^  there  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result^  for  the  lithates  dissolve  at  a  far 
lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  albumen  coagulates. 

The  liUeritious  deposit  was  formerly  spoken  of  in  this  country  as  urate 
of  ammonia,  while  German  writers  described  it  as  a  urate  of  soda.  In  reality 
it  consists  of  a  mixture,  in  different  proportions  in  different  cases,  of  the 
urates  of  soda,  potass,  and  lime,  to  which  that  of  ammonia  is  only  excep- 
tionally added.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  it  is  largely  in  excess 
of  that  which  would  correspond  even  with  the  acid  salts  of  these  bases  (for 
ttric  acid  is  bibasic),  being  in  fact  about  twice  as  much  (quadrurates),  and 
making  up  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  precipitate.  Boberts  says  that 
this  loosely  combined  acid  can  be  separated  from  the  acid  lithates  by  warm 
water  (which  must  of  course  be  used  sparingly),  or  even  by  cold  water,  with 
which  the  deposit  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  upon  a  filter. 

OrystaUine  Uthates  or  urates. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  urate  of  soda 
is  never  depodted  from  urine  in  those  needle-shaped  crystals  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  gouty  concretions,  and  which  may  also  be  readily 
obtamed  artificially  from  solutions  of  the  salt     In  some  cases,  however,  it 

^  •  TUi  yellow  colour  is  duo  to  urobilin  (or  whatever  be  a  better  name  for  the  urinary 
pignwnt) ;  pore  uric  acid  and  urate  of  loda  are  white. 
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f ormfi  opaque  globular  masses  from  which  project  spiny  crystals,  stndglii  or 
curved.  These  "hedgehog"  or  "thorn-apple"  (Stechapfd)  bodies  occur  in 
putrid  ammoniacal  urine.  But  they  are  also  sometimes  seen  in  patunti 
(especially  children)  who  are  suffering  from  febrile  disorders.  Their  oecnr- 
rence  probably  depends  upon  the  urine  being  very  scanty  and  concentrated, 
and  being  detained  in  the  bladder.  In  one  case  a  child  three  years  old  was 
suffering  from  fever,  and  had  passed  no  water  for  three  days  :  while  Boberts 
was  examining  the  abdomen,  the  child  cried,  and  urine  began  to  flow :  the 
first  that  came  was  turbid  and  of  a  gamboge-yellow  colour,  containing  the 
spiny  masses ;  then,  after  about  an  ounce  had  passed,  there  followed  several 
ounces  of  clear  fluid. 

ClirUcal  siffmficance. — In  medical  practice,  deposits  of  lithic  acid  and  of 
lithates  have  to  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view. 

First,  there  is  the  question  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  the  csnae  of 
calculi,  or  of  Itunbar  pain,  hematuria,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyelitis. 

As  regards  free  uric  acid,  much  depends  upon  whether  or  not  it  is 
precipitated  soon  after  the  urine  is  passed  from  the  bladder.  As  Boberts 
remarks,  if  the  crystals  are  seen  before  the  urine  cools,  there  is  always  a 
risk  that  they  may  also  be  formed  within  the  urinary  passages.  Even  if  the 
deposit  takes  place  within  three  or  four  hours  it  is  certainly  not  natural, 
though  it  hardly  requires  special  treatment.  But  if  it  does  not  occnr  until 
after  twelve  hours  or  longer,  it  has  no  pathological  significance  whatever. 

Amorphous  urates  cannot  in  themselves  produce  irritation  of  the  kidn^ 
or  bladder,  since  they  appear  never  to  be  precipitated  so  long  as  the  urine 
is  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  But  the  hedgehog  crystals  of  lithate  of 
soda  are  perhaps  less  innocent. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  how  far  deposits  of  lithic  add  ot  of 
lithates  indicate  a  disturbance  of  the  chemical  processes  by  which  nitrogeniMd 
substances  in  the  blood  or  in  various  organs  are  prepared  for  excretion  by  the 
kidneys.     We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  the  formation  of  such  pre- 
cipitates is  not  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  excessive. 
In  the   case  of  the   amorphous  urates  a  great  deal  depends   upon  the 
temperatfure  to  which  the  urine  falls  when  it  cools.     It  does  not  aH»ir 
that  there  is  any  other  cause  than  the  lower  temperature  for  the  fact  that 
deposits  of  these  substances  are  so  much  more  frequently  observed  in  wiotor 
than  in  summer.     Again,  whatever  diminishes  the  amount  of  water  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  increases  the  likelihood  that  urates  will  be  precipitated.    This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  amorphous  urates  are  so  often  seen  in  healthy 
persons  after  violent  exercise  and  after  profuse  sweating,  and  also  in  patiepts 
who  are  suffering  from  any  disease,  such  as  rheumatic  fever,  attended  with 
perspiration  in  its  whole  course,  or  who  are  passing  through  the  crisis  of  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  when  there  is  excessive  perspiration.     Again,  tbe 
degree  of  oddity  of  the  urine  is  also  of  importance.    Most  observers  say 
that  urates  are  never  deposited  except  from  urine  which  is  acid,  but  recording 
to  Salkowski  the  reaction  is  occasionally  found  to  be  neutral     In  the  case 
of  free  uric  acid,  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine  is  the  most  essential 
factor  of  all  in  determining  its  precipitation.     In  addition  to  a  high  degree  d 
acidity,  Roberts  mentions  poverty  in  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  mineral 
salts  and  low  amount  of  pigmentation,  as  conditions  which  favour  dqK)8it 
of  uric  acid,  independent  of  its  abundance  in  the  urine. 

Practically  we  may  probably  assume  that  cold  after  the  urine  has  been 
passed,  and  acidity  with  concentration  before  its  being  passed,  are  the  most 
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causes  of  deposit  of  the  mixed  lithates ;  and  that  a  high  degree 
if  addily  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  appearance  of  crystals  of 
fiUeacid. 

To  determine  the  exact  significance  of  deposits  of  lithic  acid  or  of  lithates 
VB  need  qnantitatiye  analyses.  A  good  method  is  to  precipitate  with 
kjdrochloric  acid,  to  collect  the  uric  acid  upon  a  filter,  and  to  weigh 
ft;  a  yariable  amount  of  the  uric  acid  remains  in  solution  and  must  be 
iQowed  for.'"^  Salkowski  and  Ludwig  introduced  a  method  which  depends 
upon  the  formation  of  urate  of  silver ;  this  is  said  to  be  more  accurate, 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out  correctly.  Dr  Pavy  has  advo- 
Cited  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  bdi)  the  use  of  the  ammoniated  cupric  solution, 
which  he  employs  for  the  estimation  of  sugar.  Dr  Haycraft  has  since 
ifilroduced  a  modification  of  the  silver  method,  which  will  be  found 
dsKfibed  in  the  'Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  vol.  xx,  p.  695. 
It  it  more  rapid,  but  less  accurate. 

The  total  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  on  mixed  diet  by  healthy 
fonms  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  not  large ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  from  five  to 
eight  grains.  The  proportion  between  the  uric  acid  and  the  urea  is  usually 
as  one  to  fifty  or  as  one  to  sixty. 

It  is  remarkable  that  uric  acid  crystals  are  very  common  in  the  urine 
of  ehfldren,  even  infants  at  the  breast;  and  calculi  of  uric  acid  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  bladder  of  boys.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not 
obrioQs,  nor  the  equally  curious  one  that  these  calculi,  though  common  in 
lieipital  patients,  are  rare  in  private  practice. 

liebig  supposed  that  lithic  acid  is  formed  by  oxidation  out  of  the  same 
vaterials  as  urea,  and  represents  a  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  latter  sub- 
siuee  in  which  the  oxidising  process  is  as  yet  incomplete.  This  hypo- 
thesis, however,  has  never  been  proved.  The  most  obvious  way  of  testing 
it  seems  to  be  that  of  adding  uric  acid  to  the  food,  and  determining 
whether  or  not  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  afterwards  undergoes  an 
increase.  Wohler  and  Frerichs  tried  this  experiment^  and  came  to  the 
coodusion  that  the  uric  acid  was  mainly  converted  into  urea ;  other  observers 
We  since  repeated  it  with  a  like  result.  Salkowski  found  in  dogs  that 
alfauitoin  appeared  also  to  be  formed  out  of  the  acid ;  but  as  this  must  itself 
bsve  arisen  by  a  process  of  oxidation,  he  regards  it  as  rather  tending  to 
eonfiniL  than  to  upset  the  view  that  uric  acid  constitutes  a  step  in  such  a 
procees.  The  same  may  be  said  likewise  of  the  facts  which  seem  to  show 
that  oialuric  acid  and  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  body  out  of  lithic 

*  The  details  of  this  process  and  of  the  silver  process  next  mentioned  in  the  text  are 
gifen  M  follows  hy  Dr  Gamgee : — "  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  uric  add,  200 
eoliie  centimetres  of  the  filtered  urine  (from  which  any  alhumin  which  may  he  present  has 
been  lepeffated  hy  hoiling)  is  treated  with  10  or  16  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific 
gnvity  1*12>  and  set  aside  for  forty-eight  hours. 

"  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  uric  add  is  collected  on  a  smaU  wdghed  filter ;  the  filter 
nd  uric  add  are  carefully  washed,  and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  filter  and 
one  add  are  then  wdghed,  and  hy  suhtracting  the  weight  of  the  former  that  of  the 
greiter  part  of  the  latter  is  found. 

''The  comhined  volume  of  the  urine  and  the  washings  of  the  filter  is  now  carefully 
Meertained,  and  for  each  10  c.c.  0*00048  grm.  (nearly  half  a  milligramme)  of  uric  acid  is 
•dded  to  the  amount  already  directly  ohtained  hy  weighing. 

"  Salkowski  and  Lud wig's  method  consists  in  predpitating  a  known  quantity  of  urine 
with  a  specially  prepared  ammoniacal  solution  of  diver.  The  predpitated  urate  of  diver 
iieollected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  and  then  decomposed  hv  hoiling  it 
with  a  special  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  silver  sulphide  hdng  predpitated  whilst  aU  the 
ttic  add  is  ohtained  as  urate  of  soda  in  solution.  From  the  laUer,  after  concentration,  the 
Qie  add  is  predpitated  hy  means  of  hydrochloric  acid/' 
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acid.  In  birds  lithic  acid  is  derived  from  the  same  subBtances  (aqwrtie 
acid,  glycio,  leucin,  and  asparagin)  which  in  mammalia  pass  into  nrn. 
Urea  itself,  when  given  to  birds,  is  said  to  undergo  conversion  into  Hthk 
acid  J  this,  at  any  rate,  indicates  how  close  is  the  relationship  between  Hie 
two  bodies.  But  according  to  the  latest  authorities  the  formation  of  lithk 
acid  is  separate  from  that  of  urea  throughout^  and  is  not  a  stage  in  the 
process. 

Clinically,  several  sets  of  facts  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  view 
that  lithic  acid  may  be  excreted  in  excess  as  the  result  of  a  deficient  supply 
of  oxygen,  and  take  the  place  of  urea ;  but  this  expknation  seems  to  be  open 
to  question  in  every  case.     For  example,  as  to  the  "  uric-acid  infarcts,"  which 
are  seen  in  the  kidneys  of  newly  born  infants,  Cohnheim  remarks  that  he 
has  observed  them  especially  in  strong  healthy  children  who  had  breathed 
well,  whereas  they  were  often  absent  in  cases  in  which  there  was  pulmooaiy 
atelectasis,  bronchitis,  or  broncho-pneumonia.     So,  again,   many  obserrerB 
have  shown  that  there  is  in  leuchsemia  a  marked  increase  of  uric  acid  in  the 
urine,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  urea.     This  has  been  attrfboted 
to  the  deficiency  of  red  discs  as  oxygen  carriers.     Pettenkofer  and  Voit, 
however,  found  (*  Ztschft  f .  Biol.,'  v)  that  in  a  case  in  which  the  excem  ot 
lithic  acid  amounted  to  64  per  cent.,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  tiie  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  trom  the  lungs  were  normal     Lastly,  Bartels  some 
years  ago  (*Deutsches  Arch.,'  1865)  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  various 
affections  attended  with  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood  the  amount  of 
lithic  acid  in  the  urine  is  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  area»  the  pro- 
portion rising  from  the  normal  rate  of  one  to  fifty  or  sixty  up  to  tiiat  ol  one 
to  thirty-five,  or  even  of  one  to  twenty-five.     But  experiments  made  on 
animals  by  Senator  and  others  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  cofoSim 
these  observations ;  and  of  late  it  has  been  shown  by  Frankel,  and  also  bf 
Fleischer  (*Virch.  Arch.,'  1882),  that  a  constant  effect  of  dyspnoea  ii 
actually  to  augment  the  secretion  of  urea.     Possibly  the  over-activity  cl 
the  respiratory  muscles  plays  a  part  in  bringing  about  this  result^  and  at 
any  rate  we  may  agree  with  Salkowski  that  the  conditions  in  dyspncea 
are  far  too  complicated  to  allow  of  our  attributing  solely  to  deficiency 
of  supply  of  oxygen  the  changes  in  the  urine  that  may  be  aseodatad 
with  it. 

But  it  is  especially  in  relation  to  disorders  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera 
that  the  meaning  of  deposits  of  uric  acid  or  of  urates  has  to  be  conadend 
by  practical  physicians.  Boberts  made  during  seven  days  a  series  gI  obw- 
vations  on  a  person  who  dined  at  2  p.m.  and  afterwards  took  no  solid 
food  till  the  next  morning.  He  found  that  during  the  period  when  the 
unae  was  alkaline  after  the  meal — ^which  was  from  about  4  p.m.  till  7  pjn* 
— the  quantity  of  lithic  acid  excreted  in  each  hour  was  three  times  gresttf 
than  it  was  from  9  p.m.  till  1 1  p.m.,  or  later  on  dining  sleep.  The  propor- 
tion which  the  acid  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  urinary  solids,  and  even  to  tbe 
water,  was  likewise  greater,  though,  being  alkaline,  the  urine  of  course  threw 
down  no  deposit  of  Uthates.  The  food  taken  while  these  observations  warv 
being  made  was  very  simple.  Consequently  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  effect  of  rich  food  and  of  frequent  meaJs  in  increasing  the  excretion  of 
uric  acid  would  be  even  more  decided.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  ntfOJ 
persons  who  habitually  live  plainly,  and  who  ordinarily  pass  dear  nnn^ 
find  that  the  occurrence  of  a  latoritious  deposit  is  an  inevitable  conseqiuoice 
of  any  considerable  indiscretion  in  diet ;  while  other  persons,  whose  role  it  tf 
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to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  secrete  during  a  large  part  of  every 
day  urine  that  becomes  turbid  with  urates  as  it  cools.  It  is  true  that  such 
deposits  do  not  in  themselves  prove  an  excessive  excretion  of  lithic  acid, 
but^if  we  also  take  Soberts's  observations  into  consideration,  we  may  probably 
infer  that  there  is  this  excess.  At  any  rate,  no  theoretical  doubts  can  do 
away  with  the  practical  significance  of  this  symptom,  especially  if  it  is  asso- 
ciated (as  we  so  constantly  find  it  to  be)  with  a  foul  tongue,  yellow  con junc- 
tiv9B»  an  irritable  temper,  and  all  the  other  signs  of  lithsemia  (p.  333).  Of 
course,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  amount  of  lithic  acid  contained  in  the  urine 
in  such  cases  is  absolutely  increased,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  is  in- 
creased relatively  to  the  urea.  That  substance  itself  may  be  increased  like- 
wise, though,  as  it  is  readily  soluble,  there  is  nothing  to  show  it.  But  what 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  deposits  of  lithates  are  not  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  excessive  nitrogenous  elimination  as  the  result  of  the  ingestion  of 
undue  quantities  of  nitrc^enised  food  is,  that  among  the  articles  of  diet  which 
are  most  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  such  deposits  in  the  urine 
are  some  (such  as  sweet  things,  port  wine  and  champagne)  which  are  them- 
selves non-nitrogenous.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  such 
substances  are  capable  of  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  nitrogenous  foods  (and  also  probably  the  products  of  the  waste  of 
nitrogenous  tissues)  undergo  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  of 
causing  an  excess  of  uric  acid  to  be  formed.  Parkes  found,  it  is  true, 
that  no  excessive  excretion  of  uric  acid  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  experi- 
mental addition  of  either  sugar  or  starch  or  alcohol  to  the  food.  But^  in  all 
probability,  the  limits  of  health  were  not  overpassed  in  the  observations 
upon  which  these  statements  were  founded,  as  they  are  in  the  cases  of  lithiasis 
just  referred  to. 

Dr  Haig  has  found  that  the  excretion  of  lithic  acid  and  lithates  is 
increased  by  taking  alkalies  and  diminished  by  acids ;  the  explanation 
apparently  being  that  in  the  former  case  the  lithic  acid  or  acid  lithates  in 
the  liver  and  spleen  are  rendered  more  soluble,  and  thus  carried  off  in  larger 
quantity  to  the  kidneys  (*  Joum.  of  Physiology,'  vol.  viii,  p.  211). 

The  presence  of  cobnmng  mo/^and  chromogens  in  the  urine  in  excessive 
quantity  is  generally  held  to  afford  corroborative  evidence  of  lithiasis  beyond 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  uric  acid  or  of  the  urates. 
The  deeper  the  tint  of  a  lateritious  deposit  occurring  in  a  non-febrile  patient, 
the  more  surely  is  it  generally  regarded  as  a  proof  of  lithsBmia ;  and  the  same 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  formation  of  pigment  in  large  quantity  on  the 
addition  of  mineral  acids  to  urine.  The  late  Dr  Oolding-Bird,  for  example, 
was  convinced  that  the  presence  of  what  he  termed  '^  purpurine  "-—detected 
by  the  violet  colour  which  followed  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  urine 
and  heating — ^was  a  proof  of  "derangement  of  the  hepatic  function."  He 
thought  it  was  sometimes  a  valuable  clinical  aid  to  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which 
tiiere  was  an  abdominal  tumour  of  doubtful  nature,  or  in  which  it  was  uncer- 
tain whether  ascites  was  due  to  hepatic  disease  or  to  chronic  peritonitis.  The 
same  significance  applies  to  the  zone  of  pigment  of  various  hues  that  is  so 
commoidy  observed  when  urine  is  poured  upon  nitric  acid.  This  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  presence,  in  different  proportions,  of  the  chromogen  of 
urobilin,  indican  (or  rather  indoxylnsulphate),  and  skatoxyl-sulphate  of  potash 
(p.  415).  The  tint  is  sometimes  crimson,  sometimes  purple,  sometimes 
bluish  black.  The  durker  purple  is  usually  seen  in  cases  of  marked  con- 
stipation. 
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OxalaU  of  lime  (Ca03O4+4Aq).— This  substance  producoB  in  the  urine  a 
cloud  like  that  caused  by  mucus,  and  so  little  noticeable  in  mn  ordinary 
vessel  that  a  patient's  attention  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attracted  by  it.   ^  Boberts, 
however,  says  that  when  the  deposit  is  allowed  to  form  in  a  coniad  gkii 
vessel  it  presents  appearances  which  are  quite  characteristic.     The  sidas  d 
the  glass  become  marked  with  fine  lines,  running  trancnrersely  or  oUiqudy, 
and  making  it  look  as  if  it  were  scratched ;  these  are  due  to  the  eryitalUMr 
tion  of  the  salt  along  minute  irregularities  left  on  the  sur&ce  ci  the  gkii 
when  wiped.     In  the  urine  itself  there  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  vaMel  a 
soft   pale  grey  mucous-looking  sediment^  and  above    this   a  snow-white 
denser  layer  with  an  undulating  but  sharply  limited  surface.     If  a  drop  of 
the  deposit  be  taken  up  with  a  pipette,  and  placed  under  the  nucrosoqpe^  the 
oxalate  is  generally  seen  to  form  small  colourless  octahedral  crystal^ 
beautifully  transparent  and  lustrous.      So  transparent    are    these  oeta- 
hedra  that  all  their  facets  and  angles  are  commonly  visible  at  the  nme 
time.     They  have  a  flattened  shape,  the  principal  axis  being  mneh  shivter 
than  the  other  two.     In  size  they  vary  considerably ;  the  late  Pr  GokUng- 
Bird  found  that  the  length  of  the  sides  of  different  specimens  ranged  £roni 
v^W  ^  TTTT  ^^  ^^  ^^^*     They  usually  lie  upon  one   pole,    and  then 
have  the  appearance  which  is  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  square  envelope. 
But  in  different  positions  they  may  seem  to  have  a  rhombic  ootliiM^  or 
even  one  which  is  rectangular  or  hexagonal.    They  are  really  octahedra, 
two  four-sided  pyramids  set  base  to  l^ise.     Other  modifications  in  their 
shape  are  due  to  flattening  of  their  lateral  edges.    This  gives  them  a 
dodecahedral  form,  so  that  they  consist  of  a  rectangular  prism  with  a 
pjrramid  on  each  summit.     It  is  also  said  that  half -crystals  are  sometimas 
seen — pyramids  on  a  square  base.      Much  more  rarely  oxalate  <rf  Vm» 
assumes  a  non-crystalline  character ;  it  is  then  said  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
"  dumb-bells."    Becent  observers,  however,  have  shown  that  the  real  shape 
of  these  bodies  is  that  of  a  flattened,  rounded  disc,  with  a  central  deprosBNia 
in  each  surface ;  it  is  when  these  discs  lie  on  the  side  that  tiiey  look  like 
dumb-bells.     They,  too,  vary  in  size.     According  to  Dr  (}olding-Krd  the 
long  diameter  ranges  from  y^W  ^  rhr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  >  ^^^^  short  diameter 
from  ^j^  to  7^  of  an  inch.     There  was  at  one  time  doubt  as  to  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  dumb-bells.     Dr  Bird  was  disposed  to  think  that 
they  differed  in  composition  from  the  octahedra,  and  suggested  tiiat  they 
might  consist  of  the  oxalurate  of  lime.     But  this  question  has  been  intSy 
set  at  rest  by  the  observations  of  Dr  Ord,  who  has  shown  that  when  oxalic 
acid  and  lime  come  into  contact  in  the  substance  of  a  mass  of  gelatine^  hoA 
forms  are  obtained.     The  assumption  of  a  discoid,  rather  than  of  a  crystal' 
line  character,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  colloid  substances.    Dr 
Beale  has  sometimes  found  dumb-bell  crystals  in  the  interior  of  renal  tube- 
casts. 

Chemically,  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  distinguished  by  its  being  insohUe  in 
potash  and  in  acetic  acid.  The  shape  of  the  octahedra,  however,  is  in  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  of  their  nature ;  it  is  only  the  dumb-bells  which  mght  he 
mistaken  for  like  bodies  of  a  different  composition. 

The  origin  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  still  unknown.  There  is  no  doubt  tba^i^ 
may  in  part  be  derived  directly  from  the  food.  Many  vegetables  and  fnd^ 
contain  this  salt ;  not  only  rhubarb  (which  is  so  largely  eaten  in  the  spring  Ib 
Engknd)  and  sorrel  (which  on  the  Continent  forms  a  common  article  of  dkt), 
but  also,  to  a  less  extent,  spinach,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  9p^ 
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and  grapes.  Bachheim  and  Piotrowski  found  that  from  10  to  14  per  cent, 
of  the  quantity  of  oxalate  ingested  could  be  recovered  in  the  urine. 

Auerbach  detected  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  of  dogs  when  fed 
entirely  on  animal  food ;  so  that  probably  oxalic  acid  may  be  also  formed 
within  the  human  body  as  the  result  of  chemical  changes.  But  as  yet  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  its  source.  English  physicians  of  a  former  generation 
were  inclined  to  think  that  it  arose  out  of  sugar ;  its  presence  in  the  urine 
in  a  conspicuous  form  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  connection  with 
diabetes ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  much  bearing  on  itsorigin.  A 
more  probable  view  is  that  it  is  derived  from  uric  acid  by  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion with  which  chemists  in  the  laboratory  are  familiar.  Schunck's  discovery, 
that  oxaluric  acid  in  minute  quantity  is  a  normal  urinary  constituent^  is 
generaUy  held  to  confirm  this  view,  inasmuch  as  that  substance  forms  a  step 
in  the  process  in  question.  But  it  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  positively 
shown  that  the  ingestion  of  uric  acid  is  followed  by  an  increased  excretion 
of  oxalic  acid. 

Clinical  significance, — ^Prout  and  Gk>lding-Bird  regarded  the  recognition  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  as  afibrding  a  key  to  the  right  explanation 
and  to  the  successful  treatment  of  a  group  of  symptoms  wUch  they 
enumerated,  and  of  which  the  chief  were  a  constant  pain  or  sense  of  weight 
across  the  loins,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  incapacity  for  exertion,  impair- 
ment of  sexual  power,  dryness  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet^  a  painful  susceptibility  to  external  impressions,  nervousness,  hjrpochon- 
driacal  depression,  and  emaciation.  But  in  the  urine  of  many  patients  who 
have  such  symptoms  no  oxalate  can  be  found,  while  in  that  of  many 
other  patients  who  are  quite  free  from  them  it  is  present  in  abundance. 
Again,  Fiirbringer  has  shown  that  no  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  salt  contained  in  the  urine  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  crystals 
are  discovered  in  the  urine.  Healthy  persons,  according  to  Schultzen 
('Beichert's  Archiv,'  1868),  pass  about  a  grain  and  a  half  in  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  in  a  morbid  condition,  in  cases  of  jaundice,  he 
found  as  much  as  seven  and  a  half  grains.  But,  from  what  is  known  with 
regard  to  uric  acid,  it  might  well  appear  that  this  increase  is  too  small  to 
allow  of  its  leading  to  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

However  this  may  be,  the  chief  clinical  importance  of  oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  urine  depends  upon  the  risk  of  its  deposition  while  the  secretion  is 
still  within  the  body.  It  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  probable  presence  of  a 
calculus  formed  of  the  same  substance,  or  to  that  of  minute  agglomerations 
producing  lumbar  pain,  hematuria,  or  pyelitis.  All  of  these  effects  will  be 
discussed  further  on.  At  present  it  only  remains  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  the  salt  is  apt  to  be  deposited. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  in  some  cases  at  leasts  the  octahedral 
crystals  are  formed  slowly  in  the  urine  after  it  has  been  voided.  They  have 
been  found  to  be  both  more  numerous  and  larger  in  urine  that  has  stood  for 
a  time  than  they  were  when  it  was  first  passed.  Dr  Bees  even  maintained 
in  his  'Groonian  Lectures'  for  1856  that  all  the  oxalic  acid  arose  out  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine  itself,  especially  when  heat  was  applied  to  it  for  test- 
ing purposes.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  very  doubtful ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  Neubauer  ('Ztschrift.  f.  anal.  Chem.,'  1868)  found  that  even  on 
adding  oxalurate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium  to  urine  no  oxalate 
of  lime  was  formed,  the  only  change  being  the  conversion  of  the  oxalurate 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  when  the  fluid  putrefied  and  became  alkaline. 
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Moreover,  Voit  and  Hofiman  seemed  to  have  satisf aetorily  mceottntad  for  tin 
gradual  separation  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  from  urine  which  had  for  a  tnu 
held  it  in  solution.     Neubauer,  as  far  back  as  1856,  showed  that  tkis  aab 
can  be  kept  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda.     Now, 
it  appears  that  when  urine  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  urate  of  soda  in  it  be- 
comes acted  upon  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  so  that  an  acid  mate  of 
soda,  and  ultimately  free  uric  acid,  are  f<Nrmed  while  the  phospbatie  tah 
loses  its  acidity.     Consequently  the  conditions  under  which  aloDe  the  oxa- 
late of  lime  can  be  held  in  solution  are  no  longer  present^  and  it  cryMHSmi 
out      Obviously,  therefore,  the  fact  that  octahedra  are  discoverad  in  a 
patient's  urine  is  in  itself  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
deposition  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  in  the  bladder.     And  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  danger  must  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  urine 
is  more  highly  acid.     Almost  all  observers,  however,  are  agreed  that  ozalato 
crystals  are  most  often  found  in  very' acid  urine;  Salkowski  alone  (in- 
fluenced possibly  by  theoretical  considerations)  speaks  of   them  as  being 
present  chiefly  in  urine  that  is  only  just  acid,  neutral,  or  faintlj  alhilfne. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  in  association  with  deposits  of  urates  or  <rf  uric 
acid ;  and  radiating  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  are  not  uncommon  in  nrine 
containing  oxalates,  even,  as  Dr  Beale  says,  when  it  is  acid. 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  in  potash,  sod  in 
acetic  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acids.  Only  strong  hydrochloric  add,  with 
the  aid  of  heat^  decomposes  this  very  stable  salt 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  is  evident  that  treahneiU  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  all  cases  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  is  discovered  in  the 
urine.     Dyspepsia  and  the  effects  of  dyspepsia  must  be  dealt  with  in  (fce 
same  way  as  if  no  such  deposit  were  present.     As  a  rule  the  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid  does  more  good  than  alkalies.     Cold  sponging,  the  nse  of  s  Beth- 
brush,  exercise  on  horseback,  change  of  air  to  the  sea-side  or  to  an  elevated 
health  resort,  are  each  of  service.     The  food  should  be  lights  digestible^  and 
varied.     Leube,  however,  cites  Cantani  as  having  found  that  the  mine  wai 
rendered  free  from  the  oxalate  by  an  exclusive  meat  diet     Patients  who 
have  had  lumbar  pain  or  hsematuria  should  be  cautioned  against  eating 
rhubarb.     To  prevent  the  deposition  of  the  salt  within  the  urinary  psssiget 
the  best  plan  seems  to  be  that  of  maintaining  the  naturally  acid  state  of  tba 
urine ;  but  Boberts  says  that  in  some  cases  the  urine  has  temp<Nrarily  ceased 
to  contain  the  crystals  when  it  has  been  rendered  freely  alkaline. 

Earthy  phosphates. — ^The  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  (Csk^fi^  is  ^7 
far  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  "  white  gravel "  whidi  \b  thrown 
down  in  alkaline  urine.     It  collects  as  a  flocculent  deposit^  always  mnch  ptlar 
than  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  thus  distinguishable  from  the  f awn-cokmred 
or  brick-red  amorphous  lithates.     It  also  forms  an  iridescent  film  upon  the 
surface,  the  cause  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  escape  of  carbonic  add  ttom 
the  urine.     Mixed  with  this  is  occasionally  found  anotiier  phosi^iitsof 
lime  (GaHPO^  +  2Aq),  which  is  crystalline.     It  forms  rods  or  needte 
smaller  at  one  end,  so  as  to  be  club-  or  bottle-shaped,  and  generally  grouped 
together  into  stars,  rosettes,  fans,  or  sheaf-like  bundles.     Still  more  rmj 
present  is  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  {Mg^fi^^  which  forms  elongsted 
plates  with  oblique  ends ;  it  seems  only  to  have  been  recognised  sb  a  p^ 
cipitate  by  two  observers,  ToUens  and  Stein.     It  is  a  soluble  salt^  so  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  precipitated  unless  present  in  very  large  quantity;  end, 
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■  aoreoyer,  there  must  be  no  ammonia  in  the  urine,  since  that  base,  if 
m  ynaent^  unites  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  to  form  another  salt,  the 
I    VBD-known  "triple  phosphate." 

I  All  phoBphatic  deposits  are  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  a  test  distinguishing 
I    them  from  other  urinary  precipitates. 

Carbonate  of  lime  seems  to  be  frequently  mixed  in  small  quantity  with 
Ae  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime ;  sometimes  it  appears  in  small  spheroids. 
Not  frequently  urine  when  warmed  in  a  test-tube  becomes  cloudy  and 
opaque,  as  if  it  contained  albumen ;  but  this  is  owing  to  a  separation  of 
phosphate  of  lime  that  had  hitherto  been  retained  in  solution.    A  drop  oi 
aeki  (nitrio,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic)  decides  the  point  by  dissolving  the 
dood.*     This  precipitate  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  heat  driving 
off  carbonic  acid  from  the  urine.   But  Salkowski  has  shown  that  this  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  when  the  turbidity  is  but  slight  the  urine  often  becomes 
dear  again  on  cooling.     Dr  Walter  Smith  ('Dublin  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,' 
1883)  has  since  taken  up  this  subject^  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
BOD  that  the  precipitation  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  heat  depends  upon 
**«  nice  adjustment  of  the  proportions  and  basicity  of  the  phosphatic  salts 
in  the  urine."     He  supposes  that  when  the  fluid  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tare  contains  the  dicalcic  phosphate  (CajHsP^Og),  held  in  solution  by  the 
fcesenoe  of  other  salts,  the  effect  of  heat  may  be  to  resolve  it  into  tricaldc 
I^iosphate  (CSa^P^Og)  and  monocalcic  phosphate  (CaHPO^,  the  former  of 
^lich  is  insoluble ;  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  may  lead  to  the  inverse  change 
ind  to  a  disappearance  of  the  precipitate.     Urine  which  thus  deposits  its 
phosphates  on  being  heated  does  not  always  do  so  on  neutralisation  by  acids ; 
indeed,  it  is  sometimes  alkaline  or  neutral  to  begin  with. 

If  the  test-tube  is  heated  until  all  the  precipitate  has  fallen,  and  this 
u  tUowed  to  subside,  the  clear  supernatant  urine  will,  after  being  decanted 
ofl^  again  deposit  a  cloud  of  earthy  phosphates  on  being  heated,  and  this 
may  be  repented  several  times — another  proof  that  they  are  not  held  in 
idation  by  carbonic  acid. 

CUmcal  stgnifieance, — ^The  presence  of  a  phosphatic  deposit  in  urine 
dkaline  from  fixed  alkali  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
•0  ^  as  concerns  the  formation  of  concretions  within  the  urinary,  passages, 
nnce  the  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  precipi- 
^  has  scarcely  any  tendency  to  cohere  into  solid  masses.  Only  the  very 
lue  calculi  which  consist  entirely  of  this  substance  can  have  had  their  origin 
in  such  a  state  of  the  urine. 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  visible  precipitation  of  phos- 
pliates,  whether  spontaneous  or  as  the  result  of  heat,  is  an  indication  that 
tliose  salts  are  being  excreted  in  excess.  To  determine  that,  it  would  be 
I'^cessary  to  make  an  exact  quantitative  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  hours' 
iinne.  Such  analyses  have  been  often  made,  but  with  the  most  meagre 
^^ts,  so  far  as  their  clinical  value  is  concerned.  There  is  therefore  no 
•^^tecedent  probability  in  favour  of  the  view,  which  at  one  time  was  enter- 
^edby  good  observers,  that  a  " phosphatic''  state  of  urine  is  dependent 
npon  an  undue  disint^ration  or  waste  of  the  nervous  tissues.  And  certainly 
^ii^  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  view  is  altogether  wanting. 

Triple  or  ammarUo-miigneskm  phosphate, — In  ammoniacal  urine  the  earthy 

*  This  fallacy  was  unknown  to  Front  and  to  Bright,  and  nearly  led  the  latter  to 
^^*Qdon  his  hypothesis  of  the  connection  of  alhnminnria  with  dropsy  and  disease  6f  the 
c^i.    It  was  detected  hy  Drs  Barlow  and  Bees  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  ftepOHs/  1886,  p.  4K^). 
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phoBi^tes  are  as  insduble  as  in  that  which  is  alkaline  from  carbonate  of 
soda  and  potash,  and  white  gravel  is  therefore  precipitated. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  (Ca^P^Og),  with  a  little  of  the  coirespoDdac 
magnesian  salt^  comes  down  in  the  form  of  amorphous  granules,  not  ■ 
dumb-bells  or  crjrstals.  But  along  with  these  salts  are  also  thrown  don 
Inilliant  crystals  of  another  salt^  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  aimanBii 
(MgNH^PO^H-  6Aq),  formerly  Sjpoken  of  as  "  triple  phosphate  "  The  fsra 
of  these  crystak  is  that  of  a  triangular  prism  with  bevelled  ends  ;  but  thif 
are  liable  .to  a  great  many  modifications  by  planing-off  of  their  edges  ad 
angles,  and  sometimes  their  sides  become  hollowed  out.  Some  oi  ^ 
prisms  may  be  so  short  that  their  bevelled  ends  meet  one  another  on  om 
edge ;  tiiey  then  look  not  unlike  the  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime,  lb 
addition  of  acetic  acid  at  once  distinguishes  them ;  it  dissolves  all  phosphitif 
deposits. 

The  precipitate  of  mixed  phosphates  (sometimes  with  lithatee  of  soda  vd 
ammonia)  does  not  carry  down  urinary  pigment  witii  it^  like  the  amoiphooi 
lithates  which  occur  in  acid  urine ;  and  therefore  preserves  its  wUte  eolost. 
Beside  the  deposit^  there  is  often  on  the  surface  of  the  urine  an  iridesiaBl 
film  containing  the  same  elements. 

An  important  character  of  the  mixed  phosphates  thrown  down  as  the 
result  of  die  ammoniacal  fermentation  is  their  liability  to  undergo  ooaen- 
tion  into  a  mortar-like  mass ;  this  forms  a  large  part  of  many  caleoli,  and  it 
may  also  collect  upon  the  end  of  a  catheter  left  in  the  bladder,  and  upoa 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Cystine  (GsH^NSO,).^— In  1810  Wollaston  discovered,  in  analyang  a 
urinary  calculus,  that  it  was  composed  of  a  peculiar  substance,  to  lAiA  k 
gave  the  name  of  ^^  cystic  oxide."  Subsequently  the  same  substance,  wkkfc 
is  now  known  as  cystine,  was  found  to  occur  as  a  light  floceul«it  depoid 
from  the  urine.  It  looks  very  like  a  fawn-coloured  sediment  of  anioT}]toi 
urates,  but  with  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  crystalline,  oonsistai 
of  hexagonal  tablets,  which  Soberts  describes  as  having  an  iridesoenl) 
mother-of-pearl  lustre,  and  as  being  often  chased  on  the  surface  by  hntf 
of  secondary  crystallisation;  there  may  also  be  thick  rosettes  of  gnd 
brilliancy. 

Acetic  acid  throws  down  from  urine  exhibiting  this  deposit  an  additioasl 
quantity  of  cystine,  which  had  remained  dissolved ;  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, might  reveal  its  presence  in  urine  which  contained  it  in  too  sanB 
an  amount  to  yield  a  spontaneous  sediment  But  the  oocurrence  cf 
cystine  in  any  form  is  very  rare. 

Urine  which  deposits  cystine  is  usually  faintly  acid,  and  is  described 
as  having  "  a  honey-yellow  colour,  an  oily  appearance,  and  a  peculiar  swMt- 
briar  odour."  The  deposit  is  instantly  dissolved  by  caustic  ammonia ;  whes 
this  evaporates  the  hexagonal  crystals  reappear,  but  mixed  with  them  ikm 
may  also  be  highly  refracting  prisms,  lying  singly  or  forming  stars,  wUcb 
are  never  seen  in  the  urinary  sediment. 

The  formula  for  cystine  corresponds  with  sulphamido-pyruvic  acid,  pjro- 
racemic  or  pyruvic  acid  being  derived  from  lactic  acid.  From  a  chemieii 
point  of  view,  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  it  is  the  lai^  amoont  d 
sulphur  that  it  contains,  nearly  26  per  cent  of  its  weight     Whoi  urise 

*  Not  Mven  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  ntnaUy  giTao  (Dewar  and  Gamgee,  'Joan. 
.  and  Pbyi./ vol.  t). 
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holding  cystine  in  solution  decomposes,  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
BO  that  it  blackens  the  vessel  in  which  it  stands  by  its  action  on  the  lead 
in  the  glass.  It  is  also  said  that  the  silver  in  the  pockets  of  persons  passing 
cystine  in  the  urine  may  be  similarly  discoloured.* 

The  absolute  weight  of  the  cystine  excreted  daily  is  probably  never 
considerable ;  for  it  is  a  lights  though  comparatively  bulky,  deposit. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  cystine  has  several  times  been  observed 
in  the  urine  of  persons  related  to  one  another  as  brothers  or  sisters.  It  is 
more  often  seen  in  males  than  females,  and  in  children  or  young  adults  than 
in  those  who  are  older,  but  Soberts  met  with  it  in  a  patient  aged  fifty-seven. 
No  condition  of  general  ill-health  is  associated  with  the  formation  of  this 
substance,  and  the  only  risk  that  appears  to  attach  to  it  is  that  of  the 
development  of  concretions  or  calculi.  Some  patients  go  on  voiding  it  for 
many  years  continuously  ;  in  some  cases  it  disappears  from  the  urine  for  a 
time  and  then  returns ;  lUtimately  it  may  cease  idtogether. 

The  treatment  that  has  been  advised  is  the  administration  of  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  either  is  of  use. 

Xanthin,  which  appears  as  a  very  rare  form  of  calculus,  has  not  yet 
been  certainly  observed  as  a  urinary  deposit  (p.  511,  note). 

SviphaU  of  lime  (CaS04+2Aq). — Considering  that  both  sulphuric  acid 
and  lime  are  normal  constituents  of  the  urine,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  not 
very  soluble  compound  which  they  form  is  so  rarely  deposited.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  only  been  recognised  in  two  instances,  first  by  Yalen- 
tiner  (*  Otrlblatt.,'  1863)  and  afterwards  by  Fiirbringer  (' Deutsch.  Arch.,' 
zx).  It  formed  a  buUr^  white  sediment  consisting  of  long  needles  and 
prisms  with  oblique  ends,  arranged  in  sheaves  and  rosettes.  Yalentiner's 
patient  was  an  ansemic  boy,  Fiirbringer's  a  wasted  man  affected  with  para- 
plegia. The  conditions  required  for  the  production  of  such  a  precipitate 
appear  to  involve  something  beyond  the  mere  presence  of  a  moderate  excess 
(d  sulphuric  acid  and  of  hme  in  scanty  urine,  for  in  these  respects  there 
was  no  change  in  Fiirbringer's  case,  when  after  about  three  weeks  it  gradually 
ceased  to  appear ;  and  as  the  urine  was  highly  acid  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  alkaline  bases.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
in  this  connection  that  calcic  sulphate  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water. 

Ammonuoal  Urine. — ^As  is  well  known,  urine  left  exposed  to  the  air 
soon  undergoes  a  change  which  renders  it  turbid  and  offensive  to  the  smell, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  putrefactive.  This  change  takes  place 
earlier  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather.  It  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of 
pus  or  blood  or  mucus,  and  still  more  by  admixture  with  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  urine  already  putrid.  It  occurs  much  less  rapidly  in  urine 
which  is  concentrated  and  highly  acid  than  in  that  which  is  peJe  and  watery 
ftnd  of  a  faintly  acid,  or  neutral,  or  alkaline  reaction. 

The  same  ammoniacal  decomposition  may  take  place  within  the  urinary 

*  Tbe  oompotntion  of  cystine  forms  an  obvious  point  of  resemblance  between  it  and 
^itttirine,  one  of  the  elements  of  tbe  bile.  Tbe  amount  of  sulphates  appears  not  to  be 
much  less,  if  at  all,  in  urine  containing  cystine  than  in  that  which  is  healthy ;  but  whether 
there  is  an^  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  organic  sulphuretted  compounds  that  exist  in 
healthy  nnne  seems  at  present  to  be  unknown. 
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passages  while  the  urine  is  still  unpassed,  and  may  become  a  souree  d 
severe  inflammation. 

Decomposed  urine  may  be  recognised  by  its  peneiaratdng  foetid  odour, 
an  odour  which  is  unfairly  termed  urinous  (since  it  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
healthy  urine),  and  the  immediate  cause  of  which  has  not  been  ezactlj 
ascertained.  It  also  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  pungency  of  wkkk 
may  irritate  not  only  the  nose  but  the  conjunctiyso,  if  the  vessel  containiDg 
the  urine  be  held  close  to  the  face.  This  carbonate  of  ammonia  arises  fran 
the  decomposition  of  the  urea,  thus:  GR^tlfi-h2R^O=(NH^C0^  It 
gives  to  the  urine  an  alkaline  reaction,  consequently  the  change  which  pro- 
duces it  is  called  the  alkaline  or  ammoniacal  fermentation.  That  tiie  aDaliae 
reaction  is  due  to  this  cause,  and  not  (as  in  other  cases)  to  the  preseoee 
of  fixed  alkali,  can  be  easily  determined.  A  piece  of  reddened  Utomi 
paper,  or  of  turmeric  paper,  may  be  suspended  in  the  mouth  of  a  vend 
over  the  urine  but  without  touching  it,  when  it  will  be  found  slowly  to 
change  its  colour.  Or  the  paper,  after  being  dipped  in  the  urine,  may  be 
left  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  in  which  case  the  change  in  its  colonr  Hat  at 
first  occurred  will  presently  disappear.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  urine  which  was  originally  sdkaUne  from  fixed  alkali  may  afterwards 
become  putrid  :  in  that  case  it  will  change  the  colour  of  paper  suspended 
over  it^  but  nevertheless  paper  dipped  in  it  will  continue  to  show  an  alka- 
line reaction  after  being  dried. 

Another  character  of  urine  that  has  undergone  this  change  is  ito 
turbidity,  a  condition  which  filtering  will  not  remove.  The  microscope 
shows  that  its  cause  is  the  presence  of  innumerable  minute  plants,  oecnr- 
ring  singly,  or  two  or  more  in  chains,  or  in  a  group  with  mucus  as  soogbsa. 
It  is  by  these  microphytes — Micrococcus  urece — ^that  the  ammoniacal  fermMi- 
tation  is  brought  about,  probably  immediately  by  a  ferment  which  ihey 
secrete,  just  as  alcoholic  fermentation  is  brought  about  by  the  yeast  plant, 
Torula  cerevisicB.* 

Urine  placed  in  perfectly  clean  vessels,  and  guarded  from  the  approach 
of  organisms  from  without^  can  be  kept  free  from  this  change  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  body.  Some  obserrers 
have  maintained  that  mere  stagnation  of  urine  in  tiie  bladder,  or  in  the 
pelvis  of  a  kidney,  suffices  to  render  it  putrid,  especially  if  it  contains  maeoi 
or  cast-off  epithelium ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  has  been  proved  hy 
experiments  on  animals,  for  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  ureter  has  haeo 
ligatured  the  urine  has  remained  acid. 

In  too  many  cases  the  surgeon  has  introduced  the  microphjrtes  into  the 
bladder  by  using  catheters  wUch  had  not  been  cleaned  with  the  scrupolone 
care  necessary  to  render  them  '*  antiseptic."  This  danger  was  pointed  out  by 
Traube  in  1864.  The  case  which  drew  his  attention  to  it  was  that  of  * 
man  who  had  apparently  had  a  distended  bladder  for  two  years,  bat  whose 
urine  was  clear  and  acid  when  it  was  first  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  wberetf 
the  next  day  it  was  turbid,  and  within  six  days  it  became  alkaline,  ammo- 
niacal, and  slightly  foetid. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that  stagnation  of  urine  in  the  Uadder 
favours  its  decomposition.  Cohnheim  says  that  fluid  containing  bacteria 
may  actually  be  injected  into  the  bladder  of  a  healthy  dog  without  ill  efiecte, 
*  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Mieroeoeous  urea  of  Pasteor  and  Cohn  and  ^^ 
terinm  of  Lenbe  are  identical  with  the  microcoocof  coltiyated  by  Dr  Wm.  Robert  Ham 
and  described  in  the  '  Quart.  Jonm.  of  Micr.  Sd./  January,  1887,  p.  871. 

See  also  a  note  by  Mr  A.  S.  Lea  in  the  <  PhysiologicaUonmal '  in  1886,  roL  id,  p*  10. 
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because  they  are  all  expelled  the  next  time  that  the  animal  micturates. 
And  in  men,  when  this  change  has  once  occurred  in  the  urine,  nothing  tends 
lo  much  to  keep  it  up  as  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  bladder  to  empty 
itself  completely ;  so  that  some  of  the  putrid  fluid  is  always  left  behind 
bo  induce  the  same  process  in  that  which  is  afterwards  secreted.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact^  too,  that  formerly,  when  catheterism  was  constantly  practised 
vnthont  any  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  septic  matters,  the 
tirine  seldom  became  ammoniacal  unless  either  the  bladder  was  paralysed  or 
the  urethra  in  some  way  obstructed. 

In  some  cases  the  putrefactive  change  takes  place  in  the  urine  when  no 
instrument  has  been  passed.  An  abscess  may  have  opened  into  some  part 
of  the  urinary  passages,  and  brought  bacteria  with  the  pus.  Or  bacteria 
may  have  found  tiieir  way  along  the  urethra  from  outside,  possibly  through 
a  hkyer  of  mucus  which  may  have  been  left  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  act  of  micturition,  when  the  urine  contains  much 
mucus.  Or  possibly  they  may  have  come  from  the  blood  through  the  renal 
glomeruli. 

One  efifect  of  the  occurrence  of  ammoniacal  fermentation,  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  it^  is  at  once  to  precipitate  the  earthy  phosphates,  chiefly 
tribasic  calcic,  and  ammonio-magnesian  phosphates,  together  with  some 
magnesian  phosphate  (p.  426),  and  also  occasionally  Uthates  of  soda  and  of 
ammonia.  The  lithate  of  soda  appears  as  round  or  irregular  masses,  from 
which  project  spiny  crystals,  straight  or  curved,  like  the  '^morning  star'' 
of  mediseval  warfare ;  the  lithate  of  ammonia  as  opaque,  globular  bodies, 
or  very  small,  slender  dumb-bells,  which  may  lie  across  one  another,  or  be 
united  into  a  rosette. 

The  precipitate  consisting  of  these  various  substances  is  usually  white, 
but  Boberts  has  known  the  urate  of  ammonia  in  putrid  urine  to  possess  a 
beautiful  violet  hue. 

It  is  often  of  great  consequence  to  determine  whether  the  occurrence  of 
the  alkaline  fermentation  is  limited  to  the  urine  which  has  already  entered 
the  bladder,  or  whether  the  bacteria  which  produce  it  have  also  made  their 
way  up  into  the  ureters  and  into  the  renal  pelves.     Sometimes  this  may  be 
made  out  by  very  carefully  washing  out  the  vesical  cavity,  and  by  drawing 
off  a  few  minutes  later  the  first  few  drops  of  urine  that  collect     If  this  is 
found  to  be  acid  the  change  takes  place  only  in  the  bladder.     How  quickly 
the  reaction  may  be  reversed  is  well  shown  when  there  is  extroversion  of 
the  bladder,  so  that  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  are  exposed  to  view.     In  a 
case  of  this  kind  Dr  Bees,  many  years  ago,  found  ('  Groonian  Lectures  on 
Calculous  Disease,'  1856)  that  the  urine  as  it  flowed  out  from  the  orifices 
ponessed  its  natural  amount  of  acidity ;  but  when  reddened  litmus  paper 
yas  applied  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  down,  so  as  to  test  the  urine  after 
it  had  passed  over  that  short  distance  of  mucous  membrane,  its  blue  colour 
was  restored.    This  result,  however,  he  attributed,  not  to  ammoniacal  fer- 
mentation (for  which  there  was  not  sufficient  time),  but  to  the  admixture 
of  alkaline  exudation  trom  the  reddened  and  inflamed  surface. 

In  most  cases,  before  putrefaction  of  the  urine  within  the  bladder  b^ins, 
cystitis  is  already  present ;  and  even  when  that  is  not  so  its  occurrence  is 
not  long  delayed.  Urine  which  has  become  ammoniacal  acts  as  a  power- 
Ail  irritant^  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  inflammation  is  set  up 
directly  by  the  bacteria,  or  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  that  results  from 
their  presence.    The  exudation  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus  follows.    This, 
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however,  does  not  retain  its  usual  characters,  but  is  converted  by  the 
ammonia  into  a  viscid,  semi-transparent^  mucoid  material^  which  often  blodb 
the  urethra,  and  causes  the  patient  severe  pain.  In  a  vessel  it  collaeis  at 
the  bottom,  and  coheres  so  firmly  that  when  the  urine  is  poured  out  it  does 
not  separate,  but  glides  away  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  hangs  from  the 
vessel  like  a  liquid  rope.  The  cystitis  is  often  intense,  leading  to  "dqA- 
theritic"  infiltration  and  sloughing  of  large  tracts  of  mucous  membnoe. 
The  inflammatory  process  often  extends  along  the  ureters,  and  reaches  the 
kidneys,  as  will  be  pointed  out  further  on. 

In  this  way  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  the  urine  becomes  indirectly 
the  cause  of  death.     It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
prevent  its  occurrence,  and  to  check  it  whenever  it  shows  itself.      The 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions  should  be  observed  whenever  a  catheter  is 
introduced,  and  this  should  never  be  done  without  necessity,  when  then  is 
likely  to  be  subsequent  difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder.     If  the  chai^ 
has  already  taken  place  before  the  patient  comes  under  observation  the 
bladder  should  be  washed  out  regularly  with  warm  water  containing  honx 
and  boracic  acid.     Soberts  says  that  the  urine  may  sometdmes  be  restored 
to  its  natural  condition  by  ms^ng  the  patient  drink  large  quantities  of  Sfdd 
at  regulated  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  bladder  washed  out  by  the  renal 
secretion.     We  have  often  kept  the  urine  sweet  and  acid,  or  restored  it 
after  it  had  become  ammoniacid,  by  giving  salicylate  of  soda  or  bensoate  ct 
soda  in  ten  or  fifteen  grain  doses  three  times  a  day. 

Ammaniacai  wri/ns  vnthotU  se^ms. — ^It  would  seem  that  an  anunoniaod 
state  of  the  urine,  at  the  time  when  it  is  voided  from  the  bladder,  is  not  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction.  At  least  Sir  William 
Soberts  says  that  he  has  observed  this  in  two  cases  of  advanced  Brighfs 
disease  without  there  being  any  evidence  of  delay  in  evacuation,  and  without 
any  part  of  the  urinary  passages  being  afterwards  found  inflamed  at  the 
autopsy ;  he  does  not  mention  whether  bacteria  were  present.  Oraves 
gives  two  cases,  in  each  of  which  the  urine,  although  free  from  any 
smell  of  putrescence,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
even  when  it  was  passed  soon  after  being  secreted.  In  one  (a  case  cf 
dropsy)  the  fluid  was  tested  for  urea,  which  was  found  absent ;  die  other 
was  a  case  of  fever. 

NonsqpHc  badlhiria. — Again,  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  urine  is  not 
in  itself  proof  that  the  ammoniacal  fermentation  has  taken  place,  or  is  about 
to  take  place  in  it.      Boberts,  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress,'  held  in  London  in  1881  (p.  157),  has  related  several  cases 
in  which  the  urine  when  voided  was  opalescent,  and  full  of  micrococci  and 
moving  rods.     In  two  of  the  cases  it  had  a  disagreeable  odour.     But  it  was 
acid  in  reaction,  and  showed  no  greater  (and  perhaps  less)  tendency  to 
decomposition  tlum  healthy  urine.     Moreover,  in  tLe  course  of  about  twenl^- 
four  hours  the  bacteria  sank  slowly  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  liquid  itself 
clear,  and  it  remained  in  that  condition  and  retained  its  acidity  for  sevenl 
days  afterwards.     The  organisms  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  multiplyiDjT  ^ 
the  urine,  even  when  it  was  kept  at  blood-heat     Soberts  was  therefore 
inclined  to  think  that  their  original  seat  of  development  was  in  some  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  tract.     Some  of  the  patients  bid 
had  catheters  introduced  at  a  former  period  of  their  lives ;  in  others  tbii 
had  not  been  the  case.     Two  only  were  women,  and  one  of  them  had  no 
symptoms  beyond  a  slightly  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  espedaUy 
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a^  idghtw  The  others  were  men,  and  they  suffered  from  scalding  pain  in 
pHsng  water,  with  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  sjrmptoms  which  in  one 
fntanoe  had  lasted  thirteen,  and  in  another  seven  or  eight  years.  In  one 
ease  there  were  severe  intermittent  attacks,  as  of  acute  cystitis.  The 
administration  of  salicylate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  usually  proved  effectual ;  the  urine  became  free  from 
ba^ma  within  a  few  days,  and  all  the  symptoms  disappeared. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital  a  few 
jean  ago.  A  boy  who  was  imder  the  writer's  care  for  another  disease, 
without  any  sjrmptoms  of  renal  or  vesical  disorder,  passed  urine  which 
ecotained  rod-shaped  bacteria,  when  examined  immediately  after  it  was 
▼aided.     The  urine  was  not  ammoniacal,  and  in  all  other  respects  was 


SanmcR, — Several  observers  have  recognised  the  presence  of  sarcin»  in 
the  urine,  sometimes  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  greyish-white  amor- 
pboQs  deposit.  They  resemble  those  derived  from  the  stomach,  except  that 
they  are  smaller.  They  may  occur  in  either  acid  or  alkaline  urine.  The 
piUient  is  generally  troubled  with  vesical  or  renal  sjrmptoms,  but  in  some 
instances  these  have  been  probably  attributable,  not  so  much  to  the  growth 
of  the  sarcinsB  as  to  some  concurrent  disease,  such  as  stricture  or  enlargement 
of  the  {NTOBtate.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Munk  the  sarcinsa  were  abundant 
in  the  summer,  but  almost  wholly  (Usappeared  in  the  winter,  notwith- 
standing that  the  patient,  being  paraplegic,  was  bedridden.  Dr  Bateman, 
of  Norwich  (cited  by  Dr  Beale),  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  urine  on  four 
•eparate  occasions  contained  sarcinse  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

Kyeg^ne  (from  Kbtim^,  gestation)  is  a  name  given  to  a  product  of  decom- 
position which  shows  itself  occasionally  in  urine  on  the  second  or  third 
day.  It  was  first  observed  in  cases  of  pregnancy,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  that  condition ;  but  this  is  now  known  not  to  be  the  case 
(Dr  J.  B.  Hicks,  'Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  1861).  It  forms  a  thick  scum 
npon  the  surface,  and  consists  of  the  ordinary  products  of  ammoniacal  decom- 
position, crystals  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate^  vibrios,  and  bacteria. 

In  some  cases  urine,  with  kyestine  in  large  quantity,  is  said  to  resemble 
^yloria,  for  the  urine  is  then  "  milky  "  throughout ;  but  no  albumen  or 
fat  is  present. 

Hjemoolobinuria. — The  urine  may  be  reddened  by  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  and  yet  no  red  discs  be  found  in  it.  This  condition 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  horn  hsematuria,  where  blood-corpuscles 
ve  present;  which  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  calculi,  tubercle, 
Ukd  cancer  of  tiie  kidneys,  for  these  diseases  are  its  most  frequent  cause. 

CharacUrs. — Urine  containing  hsemoglobin  varies  in  its  tint  in  different 
QBMB.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  pinkish  hue,  usually  dark  red  or  chocolate- 
l^wn,  and  occasionally  almost  black.  It  is  often  compared  to  strong  tea  or 
to  porter.  It  may  be  clear  and  transparent  when  passed,  but  as  it  cools  it 
ifl  apt  to  throw  down  a  thick  sediment  of  lithates  having  a  chocolate  colour. 
Or  the  hsemoglobin  itself  may  form  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate. 
With  the  microscope  there  is  often  only  a  granular  dibris  to  be  seen,  but  in 
some  cases  a  few  shrivelled  or  altered  blood-discs  are  visible.  It  must  be 
temembered  that  the  hsomoglobin  may  appear  in  the  form  of  rounded 
reddish-yellow  drops,  looking  not  unlike  red  discs,  but  variable  in  size  and 
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arranged  in  rows  like  the  beads  in  a  necklace.  It  may  also  be  moolded 
into  casts  of  the  renal  tubules,  which  have  an  opaque  granular  appeanmet 
and  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  but  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  there  k  no 
true  hyaline  "  cast "  of  fibrin  enclosing  the  pigment  Sometimes,  but  ytrf 
rarely,  it  assumes  the  form  of  crystaJbs.  Oxalate  of  lime  crystals  are  not 
infrequently  met  with,  and  their  presence  is  in  certain  cases  so  constuit 
that  it  seems  likely  to  be  more  than  accidental  (see  a  paper  by  Mr  FoDertan 
in  the  *  Lancet'  for  October,  1890,  p.  709). 

When  urine  containing  h»moglobin  is  heated,  it  yields  a  coagulom  whidi 
has  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  is  described  as  differing  from  the  ordinary 
coagulum  of  albuminuria  in  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  instead  of 
subsiding  quickly  to  the  bottouL  This  coagulum  is  said  to  be  formed  solely  by 
the  proteid  of  haemoglobin  itself,  no  serum-albumen  being  present.  Cofan- 
heim  speaks  of  a  case  in  which  Boux  found  that  there  was  enough  iron  in 
the  urine  to  correspond,  according  to  that  view,  with  all  the  albumen. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter,  the 
chemical  tests  of  haemoglobin  are  applied ;  or  with  the  spectroscope  a 
characteristic  appearance  is  obtained  This  consists  in  the  {unesenee,  not 
only  of  the  well-known  absorption  bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin  in  the  yellow 
and  in  the  green  between  the  solar  lines  D  and  E,  but  also  of  a  third  broad 
band  in  the  red  between  the  lines  0  and  D,  but  nearer  to  a  This  tbird 
band  belongs  to  a  modification  of  haemoglobin,  called  methaemoglobiii, 
generally  bdieved  to  be  intermediate  in  oxidation  between  oxyhsBinoglobio 
and  reduced  haemoglobin. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hemoglobin  is  set  free  in  the  blood  before  its 
excretion  by  the  kidneys,  inasmuch  as  Marchand  has  shown  that  in  poisoning 
by  chlorate  of  potass  (which  we  shall  find  to  be  one  of  the  canses  <rf  h«no- 
globinuria)  the  blood  itself  yields  a  spectrum  showing  the  band  between 
0  and  D.  Moreover,  blood  has  been  taken  by  cupping  from  patients  with 
haemoglobinuria,  and  after  clotting,  the  serum  has  been  seen  to  be  ml 
instead  of  yellow. 

Morbid  ancUamy. — ^In  fatal  cases  of  haemoglobinuria  the  kidneys  ars 
found  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  with  radiating  striae  of  a  stiU  darker  tint 
With  the  microscope  the  renal  tubes  are  found  to  be  completely  plogg^ 
with  masses  of  haemoglobin.  These  have  also  been  shown  by  Dr  firnlges 
Adams  to  be  present  in  the  Malpighian  capsides — a  point  of  some  importanoe 
as  showing  that  the  haemoglobin  is  excreted  through  the  glomeruli  rather 
than  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes.  In  one  instance  Hofmeier  further  noticed 
that  the  spleen  had  a  peculiar  reddish-brown  appearance  on  section,  and  that 
the  medulla  of  the  femur  in  its  upper  half  was  brown.  Ecchymoees  have 
also  been  present  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Pathology, — Haemoglobinuria  is  probably  always  the  result  of  adisintegiar 
tion  of  some  of  the  red  discs  within  the  circulating  fluid,  or  at  least  of  the 
escape  of  their  haemoglobin  from  their  "  stroma."  It  is  not  due  to  aoy 
primary  alteration  in  the  structure,  nor  even  to  perversion  of  the  fnnetioDS 
of  the  kidneys.  The  causes  of  the  change  in  the  blood  are  various^  toiu 
as  we  know. 

Transfusion  of  blood  from  one  kind  of  animal  to  another — as  when,  i<x 
example,  lamb's  blood  is  thrown  into  the  veins  of  a  dog— will  prodM 
haemoglobinuria  in  the  dog ;  the  explanation  being  apparently  tiiat  Uie 
foreign  red  discs  are  broken  up  by  the  blood-serum  of  the  animal  into  wiuon 
they  are  introduced. 
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Ck>hnheim  states  that  hsemoglobinuria  is  a  common  symptom  after 
extensive  bums,  if  they  are  not  too  rapidly  fatal,  though  this  symptom  has 
attracted  less  notice  from  surgeons  than  from  Lichtheim  and  other  patho- 
logists who  have  made  experiments  upon  animals. 

Hsemoglobinuria  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  (rermany  as  a  result  of 
heat-stroke.  It  has  been  recorded  by  Immermann  as  a  complication  of 
enteric  fever  during  a  relapse  ('  Deutsches  Arch./  xii),  by  Heubner  in  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  on  the  twentieth  day  (ibid.,  xxiii),  and  by  Stolnikow  in  one 
of  ague  (^Petersburg,  med.  Woch./  1880).  Haemoglobinuriain  its  paroxysmal 
form,  is  frequently  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold ;  it  probably  has  relations 
to  malaria  in  many  cases,  and  to  other  forms  of  vaso-motor  disturbance  in 
many  more.     It  is  also  caused  by  various  poisons. 

Toxieform, — Among  the  ingesta  which  have  been  known  to  cause  it, 
either  in  animals  or  in  man,  may  be  mentioned  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  chlorate  of  potass,  nitro-benzol,  naphthol,  and  carbolic  acid.  Eitner 
has  recorded  a  fatal  case  ('Berl.  klin.  Woch.,'  1880)  in  which  it  was 
set  up  by  the  inunction  of  pyrc^allic  acid  in  a  patient  affected  with  severe 
psoriasis. 

In  several  instances  it  has  been  due  to  the  entrance  of  a/rsmiuretted 
hydrogm  gas  into  the  air-passages.  Eitner  recorded  four  cases  due  to  this 
poison,  in  which  the  sufferers  were  a  professor  of  physics  and  three  of  his 
students.  The  professor  had  two  attacks  of  hsemoglobinuria,  separated  by 
an  interval  of  some  days,  and  resembling  the  paroxysmal  form  of  the  affec- 
tion in  all  respects  except  perhaps  in  having  a  rather  longer  duration.  It 
was  not  until  other  persons  were  found  to  have  suffered  from  like  symptoms 
that  their  real  nature  was  suspected.  He  and  his  pupils  had  been  repeat- 
ing Tyndall's  experiment  of  inhaling  hydrogen  gas,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  it  alters  the  pitch  of  the  voice ;  and  the  zinc  used  in  generating 
the  hydrogen  was  im^Hregnated  with  arsenic. 

IVom  a  clinical  point  of  view,  chlorate  of  potass  far  surpasses  in  import- 
ance all  the  other  toxic  causes  of  the  affection.  Hofmeier  collected 
('Deutsche  med.  Woch.,'  1880)  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  cases,  all  but 
four  of  which  proved  fatal.  Some  ol  the  patients  took  the  salt  by  mistake 
for  sulphate  of  soda  or  for  some  other  saline  aperient.  But  for  most  of 
them  the  chlorate  of  potash  was  prescribed,  and  the  mischief  arose  either 
from  the  dose  being  too  large  or  too  frequently  repeated,  or  else  from 
their  swallowing  large  quantities  of  a  solution  intended  only  as  a  gargle.  In 
children  it  would  i^pear  that  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  is  a  dangerous  quantity ;  in  adults  perhaps  from  two 
or  three  drachms  upwards.  In  many  instances  the  disease  for  which  the 
chlorate  of  potass  was  ordered  has  been  diphtheria,  and  one  cannot 
help  fearing  that  in  many  other  cases  the  salt  may  have  produced  like 
effects  without  their  real  cause  having  been  suspected,  the  state  of  the 
urine  having  been  attributed  to  diphtheritic  nephritis,  and  the  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  *'  collapse  **  which  some- 
times proves  so  n^dly  fatal  in  diphtheria. 

The  symptoms  of  toxic  hcBtnoglobinuria  differ  in  intensity,  but  seem  always 
to  belong  to  a  common  type.  In  the  most  marked  and  severe  cases 
the  patient  is  seized  with  a  rigor ;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  then  set  in ; 
he  becomes  collapsed  and  cyanosed,  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and 
80  dies. 

VOL,  n,  28 
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InfcmtUe    luxmoghUnv/ria. — Spontaneous    hsemoglobinuria    occasioiiaD] 
occurs   as  an  epidemic  among  infants.     Winckel  has  related  ('Dentscbe 
med.  Woch.,'  1879)  a  most  remarkable  outbreak,  which  occurred  in  1879, 
in  tiie   lying-in   hospital   at  Dresden,   where,   between  March  20th  and 
April  29th,  twenty-four  newly  bom  infants  were  attacked  by  it^  <rf  wh<»n 
twenty-three  died.     The  symptoms  were   in  every  instance    similar;  the 
child,  generally  about  the   fourth   day  after  its  birth,   became  soddeoJj 
cyanosed  and  collapsed,  with  cold  extremities ;  and  it  usually  succumbed 
within  thirty-six  hours.     There  was  seldom  any  diarrhoea  or  yomitiDg,  hot 
the  skin  had  in  many  cases  an  icteric  tinge.     The  respiration  and  the  poke 
were  very  rapid ;  the  temperature  in  tiie  rectum  was  scarcely  raised.    At 
many  points  the  superficial  veins  became  visible  as  dark  lines  ;  when  they 
were  incised  no  blood  escaped,  but  on  pressure  a  brownish-black  fluid  of 
syrupy  consistence  could  be  squeezed  out.     The  urine  was  of  a  farovn 
colour,  and  exhibited  the  usual  characters  of  hsemoglobinuria.     Death  was 
preceded  by  convulsions.     On  jaost^nortem  examination   the  kidneys  wen 
dark  brown,  and  their  papillse  showed  plugs  of  h»m<^lobin.     The  chid 
other  morbid  appearance  was  an'  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  lymph- 
glands  and  of  the  spleen,  the  latter  being  tough  and  of   a  brown^-nd 
colour.     Every  effort  was  made  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  affection,  but 
without  success.     Winckel  described  it  as  Cycmom  vnfanHlis  ieUriea  pemkiom 
cum  tuemoglohinurid.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  essential  character  was 
an  intense  and  rapid  disintegration  of  corpuscles  within  the  blood-vetsek 
But  why  this  should  have  occurred  in  a  number  of  young  infants  in  soeoet- 
sion — themselves  apparently   healthy  at  birth,  the   offspring  of  beakhy 
mothers,  and  in  a  hospital  where  no  like  disease  had  been  observed  before— 
remains  a  mjrstery. 

Paroxysmal  HiBMOGLOBiNinuA.* — In  marked  contrast  with  this  feuil 
infantile  form  of  hsemoglobinuria  is  one  to  which  adults  are  also  liable  aod 
which  recurs  over  and  over  again  without  danger  to  life  or  severe  disturb- 
ance of  health. 

The  first  account  of  this  remarkable  disorder  as  distinct  from  hflBmatam 
was  (as  Dr  Wickham  Legg  has  shown  in  a  valuable  paper  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  *  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.')  an  article  by  Diessler,  published  in 
'Virchow's  Archiv'  as  long  ago  as  1854,  under  the  tiUe  "Intermittent 
Albuminuria  and  Ghromaturia.'^     In  this  country  Dr  ()eorge  Barley,  Cr 
Dickinson,  and  Dr  Hassall  each  published  typicaJ  cases  in  the  same  yw 
(1865).     Dr  Barley's  single  and  Dr  Dickinson's  four  cases  i^peared  in  the 
forty-second  volume  of  the  *  Med.-Chir  Trans. ;'  Dr  Bassall's  in  the  'Lancet 
(ii,  368).     A  case  was  described   by  Sir  William  Gull  in  the  'Ony** 
Bospital  Reports'  for  1866  as  "intermittent  h»matinuria,"  by  which  name 
it  has  been  since  commonly  known  ;  but  the  best  name  for  it  appears  to  be 
"paroxysmal   hsemoglobinuria,"  used   by  Dr  Pavy  in    1866  and  IS68. 
Greenhow,  Druitt^  and  many  others  at  home  and  abroad  have  since  written 
on  the  subject.     Lichtheim  published  three  cases  in  1878  (Na  1^^  ^ 
'Volkmann's  Sammlung')  under  the  title  "periodical  hsemoglobinuria." 

JEtidogy. — ^In  some  few  instances  no  cause  can  be  discovered.  Two 
such  cases  occurred  in  Guy's  Bospital  during  the  height  of  sununer,  xnJ^ 
1876,  and  in  August,  1880.     In  neither  case  were  there  any  eubjecUte 

*  Syn. — Intermittent  chromatoria  (Dreisler)— Winter  bsmatoria— Intermtttflot  Imbb*^ 
tiiria--HParoiyfmal  hnmatoria— Hemi^uria — Methmno-gbhuraria, 
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r     aeuations,  except  pain  in  the  loins,  associated  with  the  discharge  of  urine, 
I      vUeh  WB8  almost  black  with  hsemoglobin. 

In  Uie  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  affection  is  due  to  one 
puiicalar  exciting  cause,  namely,  cold.  Sometimes  the  degree  of  cold  that 
causes  an  attack  (especially  the  first  attack)  is  excessive,  or,  at  any  rate, 
hr  beyond  that  to  which  the  individual  is  accustomed.  A  London  physician, 
a  friend  of  the  author,  observed  haemoglobinuria  for  the  first  time  when  he 
was  one  day  fishing  in  Scotland  in  a  biting  wind,  and  his  next  seizure 
occurred  some  months  later  while  he  was  skating  without  a  gi'eat  coat. 
But  he  subsequently  became  liable  to  the  affection  when  the  provocation 
appeared  inadequate  to  produce  such  a  result^  as,  for  example,  after  standing 
four  or  five  minutes  at  a  railway  station  on  a  foggy  morning,  or  riding  two 
or  three  miles  in  a  hansom  cab.  In  some  instances  it  is  stated  tjiat  all  but 
the  early  attacks  have  been  independent  of  cold.  Thus  a  patient  of  Sir 
William  Boberts  said  that  he  was  just  as  bad  in  the  summer  as  in  the 
winter.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  affection  ceases  entirely  during  the  warm 
part  of  the  year,  returning  in  the  cold  season,  perhaps  for  many  years  in 
succession.  That  this  is  entirely  a  question  of  temperature  was  shown  by 
Bdsenbach,  who,  by  means  of  a  cold  foot-bath,  brought  on  an  attack  during 
the  summer  in  a  person  liable  to  the  disease.  Roberts  relates  two  cases, 
in  each  of  which  there  were  as  many  as  three  daily  attacks.  But  commonly 
they  recur  at  much  longer  intervals  and  quite  irregularly. 

They  are  most  apt  to  take  place  in  the  morning^  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  lower  than  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening.  It  is 
especially  when  the  patient  is  exposed  to  cold  directly  after  breakfast,  before 
the  meal  has  been  digested,  that  hsBmoglobinuria  is  apt  to  show  itself ;  and 
a  cup  of  hot  beef-tea  on  first  waking  may  prove  an  effectual  preventive.  An 
outbreak  never  comes  on  during  the  night,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed. 
Bodily  or  mental  exhaustion,  as  from  sexual  intercourse,  or  from  study  late 
at  nighty  favours  the  occurrence  of  an  attack.  A  like  influence  appears  to 
be  exerted  by  the  free  use  of  wine  at  dinner,  probably  from  the  recoil  after 
its  stimulant  action,  as  well  as  from  its  relaxing  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
Hemoglobinuria  is  often  seen  in  persons  whose  fingers  are  apt  to  "go  dead" 
—digiH  moriui—cBBes  closely  allied  to  Eaynaud's  disease  (p.  439). 

The  previous  occurrence  of  agm  has  been  noted  in  some  instances, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  this  may  sometimes  be  a  more  or  less  direct  cause 
of  haemoglobinuria,  as  it  is  of  splenic  leuchaemia.  The  writer  had  an  instance 
of  an  elderly  man  with  ague  and  enlarged  spleen,  who  passed  hsemoglobin  in 
lus  urine  during  the  cold  stage  of  each  paroxysm. 

Syphilis  was  present  in  a  case  observed  by  Ehrlich  ;  and  a  patient  who 
was  under  the  author's  care  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  1882, 
and  who  did  not  improve  under  the  usual  remedies,  was  subsequently  cured 
by  Dr  Moxon  with  mercurial  treatment.  In  that  instance  the  spleen  was 
much  enlai^ed.     Dr  Legg  met  with  a  similar  case. 

Fleischer  has  recorded  ('Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,'  1881)  an  instance  in  which 
a  aoldier  was  attacked  every  time  he  marched  for  an  hour  or  two,  although 
no  other  kinds  of  bodily  exercise  had  a  similar  effect. 

The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  It  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  young  adults,  and  may  continue  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or 
fifty ;  but  Dressler's  patient  was  a  boy  between  ten  and  eleven  and  Dr 
Greenhow's  a  child  only  two  years  od,  while  Dr  Druitt  was  above  fifty 
when  he  was  first  attacked. 
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Seven  cases  of  this  remarkable  disorder  have  been  under  the  presciS 
writer's  care.  They  all  occurred  in  men — the  youngest  fourteen  years  oU, 
the  eldest  above  sixty,  and  the  remainder  between  nineteen  and  thirty-tlirBB. 
Two  were  pretty  clearly  of  malarial  origin,  associated  in  one  patient  vitk 
dysentery  during  the  Zulu  campaign,  and  they  were  both  benefited  e 
cured  with  quinine ;  two  were  complicated  by  gangrene  of  the  em  « 
fingers  and  toes.  One  case  occurred  in  a  schoolboy  three  times  at  inteml^ 
the  first  after  bathing,  and  the  third  attack  was  marked  by  high  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  vary  in  dififerent  cuei 
One  of  the  most  constant  is  a  feeling  of  languor  and  weariness,  with  a  dis- 
position to  yawn  again  and  again.  With  this  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  dm- 
liness,  so  that  the  patient  is  inclined  to  huddle  up  by  the  fire.  The  fingm 
and  the  toes — some  or  all  of  them — may  turn  white  and  dead.  A  graplik 
account  of  the  disease  was  given  by  the  late  Dr  Druitt  in  the  '  Medicil 
Times  and  Gazette'  for  1873 ;  it  is  now  no  secret  that  he  was  himself  tk 
patient.  He  describes  his  palms  and  soles  as  becoming  "  cold,  wet^  Udc, 
and  cramped,  like  those  of  a  cholera  patient."  At  other  times  he  ^ 
numbness  of  the  right  foot  and  of  the  left  hand,  without  coldness  ;  <»*  hB 
nose,  or  some  part  of  his  cheek,  would  become  first  pale,  then  red,  theo 
purplish,  and  at  last  almost  black.  In  several  instances  the  ears  not  ofify 
turned  livid  during  the  seizures,  but  failed  to  regain  their  natural  appetr- 
ance  afterwards,  so  that  a  reddish-brown  eschar  formed  along  the  edge  d 
the  helix,  leading  to  a  permanent  loss  of  its  substance. 

While  these  symptoms  are  developing  themselves,  and  until  they  have 
entirely  passed  off  and  been  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort 
over  the  whole  body,  there  may  be  nothing  to  show  that  the  secretioa  of 
urine  is  other  than  normal.  There  is  often  no  desire  to  micturate.  In  i 
case  which  the  author  had  many  opportunities  of  watching,  it  was  sometunfli 
only  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours  that  any  water  was  passed,  when  the 
patient  has  almost  forgotten  that  he  had  been  chilly ;  so  that  he  was  qmtc 
surprised  to  find  it  like  chocolate  or  porter.  But  in  other  cases  the  bladder 
is  irritable,  and  Dr  Druitt  says  that  on  some  occasions  he  sufiTered  great  pais 
in  the  bladder,  and  was  obliged  every  half  hour  to  void  urine,  whidi  wu 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  there  is  pain  in  tbe 
back,  or  radiating  across  the  abdomen  or  down  the  thighs.  Betractioii  of 
the  testes  has  aliso  been  recorded. 

The  urine,  beside  methsemoglobin,  often  contains  a  few  red  discs,  more 
abundant  leucocytes,  blood-casts,  and  sometimes  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate. 

The  patient's  temperature  during  a  seizure  of  hsemoglobinuria  is,  as  a  mk, 
normal  Dr  Druitt  says  that  during  the  course  of  his  illness  (which  hsd 
then  lasted  six  years)  he  had  severe  attacks  of  remittent  pyrexia,  in  whiek 
the  thermometer  would  rise  to  about  103°  in  the  evening,  and  fsJl  to  KXf 
in  the  morning ;  during  these  periods  jaundice  was  always  present,  bat  the 
urine  never  contained  any  blood-coloiuing  matter.  His  pulse  genenDy 
fell  to  55  or  50  when  the  hemoglobinuria  was  about  to  occur.  In  one  of 
the  writer's  cases  the  patient^  a  robust  youth  of  nineteen,  had  pyrexia 
reaching  103°  on  one,  and  exceeding  104°  on  another  occasion,  with  a  pnbe 
of  90  to  100  during  the  attacks.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  disease  is  the  rapidity  wiA 
which,  after  a  seizure,  the  urine  regains  its  normal  characters.     The  patient 

*  The  second  attack  had  been  recorded  by  Dr  Penny,  Medical  Officer  to  Maribotosgk 
College,  and  was  also  accompanied  by  pyrexia. 
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may  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  have  voided  a  fluid  like  porter ;  and  that 
^which  he  passes  an  hour  or  two  later  is  perfectly  clear  and  pale.  Even 
in  Boberts's  two  cases,  in  which  there  were  two  or  three  attacks  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  colourless  urine  was  secreted  in  the  intervals.  It  is  also 
curious  how  completely  the  appetite  is  unaffected ;  a  patient  who  had  a  well- 
marked  attack  in  the  morning  may  at  one  o'clock  eat  a  hearty  dinner  as 
usual,  sometimes  even  before  he  has  discharged  from  his  bladder  the  dark 
urine  formed  during  the  attack. 

Fcdhdogy. — It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the  starting-point  of 
paroxysmal  hsBmoglobinuria  (as  we  found  in  its  other  forms)  is  disintegra- 
tion of  a  certain — probably  a  small — proportion  of  red  discs  in  the  circu- 
lating blood.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  does  not  always  show 
any  marked  change  in  it,  as  the  writer  and  several  other  observers  have 
found.  Kiissner,  however,  took  blood  with  a  cupping  glass  ('  Deutsche 
xned.  Woch.,'  1879)  from  a  patient  on  six  occasions  during  a  seizure,  and 
each  time  found  that  the  serum  was  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  whereas  at  other 
periods  it  had  the  normal  yellowish  appearance.  A  still  more  striking  ex- 
periment has  since  been  performed  by  Ehrlich  {iUd.^  1881).  Having  under 
observation  a  woman  who  was  liable  to  the  disease,  he  bound  an  elastic 
ligature  round  one  of  her  fingers,  which  he  placed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
ice-cold  water,  and  afterwards  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  tepid  water. 
Such  an  experiment  on  a  healthy  person  produces  no  change  in  the  blood, 
but  in  the  patient  in  question  it  caused  the  red  discs  to  break  down  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  When  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  was  placed  in  a 
capillary  tube  and  allowed  to  coagulate  there,  the  serum  was  distinctly  seen 
to  be  reddened  ;  and  under  the  microscope  the  blood  was  found  to  contain 
"  phantom  discs  " — stromata  or  otcoids  of  discs  that  had  more  or  less  com- 
pletely lost  their  haemoglobin — ^though  there  were  also  many  normal  cor- 
puscles, as  well  as  poecilocjtes  and  microcytes.  The  disease  therefore  seems 
to  originate  in  an  undue  sensitiveness  to  cold  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the 
red  blood-discs. 

In  some  patients,  however,  there  may  be  observed  a  symptom  which 
at  first  sight  seems  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  disease.  It  is  that 
attacks  of  chilliness,  which  fall  short  of  the  degree  of  severity  necessary 
to  bring  about  an  excretion  of  hsemoglobin,  render  the  urine  albuminous. 
This  is  a  fact  which  we  have  verified  on  many  occasions,  the  patients  being 
perfectly  free  at  all  other  times  from  any  indication  of  Bright's  disease. 
It  was  markedly  the  case  in  the  youth  of  nineteen  whose  case  was  mentioned 
above ;  and  indeed  was  observed  in  the  earliest  case  published,  that  by 
Dressier  in  1854. 

Probably  the  explanation  is  that  when  the  disintegration  of  red  discs 
occurs  only  to  a  moderate  extent  all  the  hsemc^lobin  which  is  set  free  splits 
up  into  globulin  and  h»matin.  We  may  then  suppose  the  albumen  (or 
globulin)  to  be  incapable  of  remaining  as  a  constituent  of  the  serum,  and  to 
be  excreted  as  such  by  the  kidneys.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  even  in 
ordinary  cases  of  hsemoglobinuria  a  part  of  the  hsBmoglobin  is  decomposed, 
so  as  to  form  a  pigment  resembling  bilirubin,  if  not  identical  with  it.  The 
proof  of  this  is  the  sallow  bilious  appearance  which)  is  invariably  presented 
by  patients  who  frequently  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  which  is  sometimes 
apparent  during  or  after  a  single  severe  attack. 

In  not  a  few  cases  haemoglobinuria  follows  or  is/  replaoedi  1^  hssmaturia) 
and  occasionally  both  conditions  are  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  acute 
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Dephritis,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Dr  I>oiiald  Hood  in  the 
'Lancet' (Oct  4,  1890). 

According  to  Dr  Noel  Paton's  evidence  the  presence  of  haemoglobi- 
nuria  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  very  large  increase  in  the  excretioQ 
of  urea  as  well  as  by  increased  secretion  of  bile. 

Prognosis. — ^Paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuna  has  never  been  known  to  destroy 
life,  nor  does  it  appear  to  entail  very  serious  consequences,  though  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  if  the  attacks  were  allowed  to  recur  frequently,  and  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  the  patient's  health  would  ultimately  Inreak  doiwn. 
The  author  once  saw  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  a  man  -who  had  previoaily 
suffered  from  hsBmoglobinuria,  and  had  lost  the  margins  of  his  ears  from  it. 
The  attacks  may  continue  for  many  years  in  succession,  or  iixey  may  oeate 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Dr  Druitt  had  suffered  for  six  years  when 
he  published  the  account  of  his  case;  in  another  recorded  instance  the 
disease  ran  on  for  eleven  years.  In  twenty  cases  collected  by  Boberte  there 
was  no  fatal  issue,  and  twelve  were  well  when  their  cases  -were  published. 

TreahnerU. — ^During  an  attack  the  essential  requisite  is  warmtL  If 
necessary  the  patient  may  be  put  to  bed.  Probably  the  best  thing  to 
drink  is  a  basin  of  hot  soup.  When  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  back, 
it  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  mustard,  or  by  dry  cupping, 
or  (as  Dr  Druitt  found)  by  die  internal  administration  of  extaiet  of 
hyoscyamus. 

But  the  important  object  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  in  such  circumstances  as  may  be  shown  by  experience 
to  be  injurious  in  the  particular  case  under  observation.  The  meals  aboold 
be  so  arranged  that  there  may  be  food  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  when  a 
cold  journey  is  to  be  made,  or  when  any  unaccustomed  task  is  to  be  gone 
through  that  may  cause  nervousness  and  anxiety.  The  clothing  mnst  be 
warm ;  flannel  underclothing,  fur-lined  boots  and  gloves,  wash-leaJiier  waist- 
coats, and  cork  soles  are  all  useful 

The  question  of  removal  to  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  should  in 
severe  cases  be  seriously  considered ;  Dr  Druitt  himself  went  to  3fadru, 
where  he  escaped  the  disease  almost  entirely.  During  the  smnmer  a 
bracing  air  is  probably  advisable. 

Throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  the  habits  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  body  shall  become  as  little  exhausted  as  possible.  The  patient  shonid 
not  spend  his  evenings  in  heated  rooms,  nor  should  he  devote  them  to  ardooiis 
mental  work,  but  should  go  to  bed  early.  He  should  have  nutritious  food 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  but  little  or  no  alcohol;  for  its  effect  is  an 
immediate  stimulation  that  rapidly  passes  off. 

The  one  medicine  that  seems  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  warding  oSii^ 
attacks  is  gwMm.  It  must  be  given  in  full  doses.  It  sometimes  proves 
perfectly  successful,  so  that  the  patient  becomes  again  able  to  live  his  vmi 
life  without  fear  of  his  complaint  returning.  But  in  severe  cases,  like  that 
of  Dr  Druitt^  no  permanent  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  it,  even  when  it  ii 
used  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  singing  in  the  ears  and  other  disagreeabk 
effects.  Salicine,  the  tincture  of  iron,  and  arsenic,  may  each  be  of  serrice 
in  their  turn.  Chloride  of  ammonium  is  said  to  have  done  good  in  one 
instance.  If  syphilis  is  present,  iodide  of  potassium  or  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  will  sometimes  work  wonders. 

BiafMiud^9  diMOM,—- There  can  be  little  doubt  that  paroxysmal  bmnO' 
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globinuria  in  its  most  characteristio  form,  is  closely  related  to  the  local 
asphyxia  with  Sjnnmetrical  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  which  was  described 
by  the  late  Dr  Maurice  Baynaud  in  1862,  and  whicji,  in  its  most  severe 
forms,  is  known  by  his  name.* 

The  age  of  the  patients,  the  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  the  morti- 
fication  of  the  ears,  or  fingers,  or  toes,  are  very  suggestive  of  this  relation ; 
and  in  typical  cases  of  Baynaud's  disease  hsematuria  or  haematinuria  has 
been  frequently  observed.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  twenty-five  cases  on 
which  his  monograph  is  based  (five  of  his  own  and  twenty  collected  from 
previous  writers),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  the  urine.  There  are, 
however,  points  of  difference :  of  Eaynaud's  twenty-five  cases,  twenty 
occurred  in  women  and  only  five  in  men.  Some  of  the  most  severe  cases 
of  h»m<^lobinuria  show  no  tendency  to  gangrene,  and  the  patient's  circula- 
tion ia  perfect  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  Saynaud's  cases  are  not  accompanied  by  any  change  in  the  urine, 
or  the  change  is  to  true  hsamaturia.  At  present  it  is  perhaps  best  to  keep 
together  the  cases  of  hsamoglobinuria  (and  even  of  hsematuria)  which  are 
decidedly  paroxysmal  and  unaccompanied  by  gangrene,  and  to  reserve  the 
title  of  Baynaud's  disease  for  the  continuous  and  severe  cases  described 
by  him. 

•  **  De  raspbyne  locale  et  de  la  gangrene  symm^triqne  des  extr^miti^"  (<  Thte  de  Paris/ 
1862).  See  a  case  of  Prof.  BiUroth's  in  the  <  Wiener  med.  Wochenschft./ 1878,  reported  in 
the  '  Lond.  Med.  Record '  of  that  year,  p.  848 ;  also  Dr  Sonthe/s  papers  in  '  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  xYi,  and  in  the  Clinical  Societ^s  '  Tnnsactions '  for  1883 ; 
Dr  Thos.  Barlow's  communication  in  the  same  volume,  with  the  sequel  to  his  cases  in  1886 
(toL  xriii,  p.  807),  and  Dr  T.  C.  Fox's  two  oases  (ihid.,  p.  800).  Weiss,  "Hher  Sym- 
metrieche  Gangrftn." 
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"  Crescit  indnlgens  sibi  dirn*  hydrops 
Nee  sitim  pelUt  nisi  causa  morbi 
Fagerit  venis  et  aqoosus  albo 

Corpore  languor." 

Hob.,  Carm.  II,  iL 

History — The  three  chief  forms — Additional  vaHeHes — Ckmwncn  eharaden  of 
the  disease — Albuminuria:  its  detection  and  esHmaHan^  pathoiogy,  tmd 
significance — Casts:  their  structure,  vaneHes,  and  meaning — Dropmf:  Us 
pathologyy  its  primary  and  secondary  form — Serous  ami  other  inJUanmaikms — 
Retinitis  and  retinal  hcemorrhage — Ancemia — Changes  in  the  heart  and 
arteries:  the  renal  pulse,  hmnorrJiage — Urcenm:  eclampsia^  coma, 
rosis,  (Stc,  ;  vomiting;  dyspnoea  ;  theory  of  uraemia. 

Parenchymatous  Nephritis,  acute  and  chronic — causes — aruUomy —  three  siagei 
symptoms — event  a/nd  prognosis, 

Lardaceous  N^hritis — chemistry — anatomy^  symptoms — diagnosis — causeg. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Kidney—'pathology — causes — anatomy^^sympiams  and  dimxd 
aspects — Consecutive  renal  cirrhosis — Us  relation  to  local  disease  of  the  bladder, 
urethra,  and  uterus — Hypertrophic  cystic  degeneration. 

Relation  of  the  several  forms  described — DistrVmtion — General  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  Bright s  disease. 

Dropsy,  as  anasarca  and  ascites,  was  well  known  to  the  ancienta  ;*  it  wu 
associated  with  the  effects  of  drink  and  afterwards  with  disease  of  the  heart; 
but  renal,  as  distinct  from  hepatic  and  cardiac,  dropsy  was  only  recopnsed 
about  ten  years  after  Laennec's  great  discovery,  although  its  characten 
must  often  have  been  noted,  as  in  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

In  1827  Dr  Richard  Bright  published,  in'  his  'Reports  of  Medical 
Cases,'  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  dropsy  there  are  well-marked  lesions 
of  the  kidneys,  and  that  the  urine  is  albuminous.     His  discoyery  was  of 
the  connection  between  the  clinical  symptoms  of  dropsy  and  albuminuria 
and  the  anatomical  fact  of  renal  disease.     That  dropsy  is  often  attended 
with  the  presence  of  serum  in  the  urine  had  been  pointed  out  a  short  time 
before  by  Dr  Wells  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital  (the  author  of  the  *  Essay  on 
Dew '),  by  Dr  Blackall  of  Exeter,  and  Dr  Osborne  of  Dublin  ;  in  the  pre- 
vious century  it  had  been  noticed  by  Cotugno  and  by  Cruikshank.    But 
notwithstanding  that  Wells  and  Blackall  each  made  autopsies  in  which  they 
found  the  kidneys  "remarkably  hard,"  they  both  regarded  the  presence  of 
disease  in  these  organs  as  accidental.     Blackall's  hjrpothesis  was  that  serom 
was  excreted  by  the  kidneys  because  it  was  vitiated,  possibly  from  having 
already  formed  part  of  the  dropsical  fluid,  and  having  been  thence  reabeorbad 

*  See  the  quotation,  p.  805,  from  Aretieus,  who  flourished  in  the  first  oentiuj*  ^ 
there  distinguishes  tympaniag,  or  "  windy  dropsy,"  from  oicUei  ;  and  a  general  sweUing  of 
the  body  with  white,  thick,  cold  phlegm  {jphlegmatiat),  from  anoMorea  (Sdpmilf  ivd  ff^psa;* 
which  is  defined  as  a  liquefaction  of  the  flesh  into  a  thin  watery  humour  {'  Morb.  Chioo^ 
II,  i).  Celsus  (probably  contemporary)  writes  much  to  the  same  effect,  that  there  are  t^ 
kindjB  of  dropsy :  "  primum  tympamten,  secundum  UueophUffmatiam  vel  vwb^apsa  (noi 
anasarca),  tertium  AtrKiTiiv  Qrmci  nominayenmt"  (lib.  iii,  cap.  21). 
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■  bAo  the  blood.    To  Bright  belongs  the  full  credit  of  first  showing  the  real  and 

■  soostaiit  relation  of  diseiEtse  of  the  kidneys  both  to  dropsy  and  to  albuminuria, 

■  sod  his  name  is  therefore  justly  associated  with  it  throughout  the  world. 

■  After  the  publication  of  his  first  cases  and  drawings,  two  wards  at  Guy's 
I  fioqrital  were  devoted  to  further  investigations  into  Uie  new  disease,  and 
I  Dr  Bright^  with  the  help  of  Dr  Barlow  and  Dr  Owen  Bees,  made  the  further 
I  ohservationB  which  were  {tinted  and  illustrated  in  the  first  volume  of  the 

'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  and  in  the  fifth  of  the  second  series. 

It»  dwUions. — ^A  difficulty  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all  subsequent 
writers  is  that  the  lesions  of  the  kidneys  described  by  Bright  vary  greatly. 
He  himself  and  his  fellow  workers  admitted  three  forms  of  the  affection, 
leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  or  not  they  should  be  regarded  as 
sapsrate  diseases. 

The  three  anatomical  types  of  morbus  Brightii  recognised  by  Barlow,  Bees, 
and  Wilks,  were  the  large  red  kidney,  the  large  vMte  kidney,  and  the  small  red 
Udneff. 

Bayer,  who  first  followed  Bright's  footsteps  in  France,  divided  what  he 
cdled  nSpkriie  albumineuse  into  a  much  greater  number  of  varieties.     In 
1851,  Professor  Frerichs,  then  of  Breslau,  propounded  the  doctrine  that 
the  diTerse  appearances  presented  by  the  kidneys  belong  to  the  successive 
stages  of  a  single  morbid  process.     This  view,  however,  was  refuted  two 
years  later  by  Dr  Wilks,  who  showed  in  a  paper  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports'  (second  series,  vol  viii)  that,  under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease, 
there  are  included  at  least  two  independent  affections  differing  in  their 
causes,  in  their  mode  of  onset,  their  sjnnptoms,  and  their  course — "the 
large  white  kidney  with  considerable  (kopsy,"  and  "the  hard  contracted 
kidney,  often  destitute  of  sjnnptoms  " — and  added  a  summary  of  twenty- 
three  cases  of  the  former,  and  thirty-three  of  the  latter  affection. 

Wilks  reasoned  that  since  anasarca  is  particularly  associated  with  the 

"  laige  white  kidney,"  one  ought,  if  that  were  an  early  stage  of  the  "  small  red 

kidney,"  to  obtain  a  definite  history  of  there  having  been  at  a  former  time  an 

attack  of  dropsy  in  each  case  in  which  the  small  red  kidney  was  found  after 

death.  Frerichs,  however,  had  not  brought  forward  a  single  instance  in  which 

there  had  been  this  sequence  of  events,  nor  were  any  furnished  by  Wilks's 

own  experience.     The  statement  that  the  large  white  kidney  does  not  pass 

on  into  the  small  red  kidney  may  perhaps  be  put  too  absolutely ;  but  in  the 

main  it  is  undoubtedly  correct     Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in 

the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  various  diseases  kidneys  showing  all 

the  stages  of  the  morbid  process  by  which  they  gradually  became  shrunken ; 

and  none  of  these  are  marked  by  enlargement.     As  for  the  other  points  of 

distiDction  pointed  out  by  Wilks,  it  may  be  briefly  ^ted  that,  whereas 

the  large  white  kidney  often  results  from  scarlet  fever,  or  from  exposure  to 

cold,  the  small  red  kidney  is  not  traceable  to  either  of  these  causes,  but  in 

many  cases  to  gout  or  to  plumbism ;  that  whereas  the  former  occurs  in 

children  and  young  adults,  the  latter  is  rare  under  five-and-thirty,  and  is 

not  frequent  before  the  age  of  fifty ;  that  the  former  is  often  abrupt  in  its 

onset  and  acute  in  its  course,  while  the  latter  always  begins  insidiously, 

and  is  very  slow  in  development ;  and  lastly,  that  although  either  may  be 

attended  with  changes  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  such  changes  are  far  less 

marked  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  kind  of  Bright's  disease,  which 

often  appears  clinically  under  the  mask  of  cardiac  sjrmptoms,  or  of  apoplexy 

due  to  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain. 
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It  would,  of  course,  add  to  the  force  of  these  condderatioDS  if  it  oooM 
be  shown  that  two  distinct  pathological  processes  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  two  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  or  even  that  the  same  procesi 
attacked  in  the  one  form  one  anatomical  element  of  the   kidneys,  in  the 
other  form  another.     But  the  pathological  process  is,  in  both  cases,  inflam- 
mation ;  and,  in  both,  it  always  falls  short  of  suppuration.      Virchow,  in  his 
*  Cellular  Pathology,'  made  the  ground  of  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
that  in  the  large  white  kidney  the  tubular  epithelium,  in  the  small  red  kidnej 
the  interstitial  tissue,  was  mainly  affected.     Later  observations,  however, 
have  shown  that  this  distinction  is  far  from  being  absolute ;  and  therefore 
the  two  names  proposed  by  Virchow,  "parenchymatous    nephritis*'  and 
"  interstitial  nephritis,"  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  perfectly  applicable. 
In  both  forms  the  tubes  are  affected ;  in  both  there  is  intertubular  exuda- 
tion ;  in  both  the  cortex  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion  :  the  distinctions  are  rather 
in  the  origin,  course,  and  result  than  in  the  nature  of  the  process,  or  even  in 
its  seat     VirchoVs  distinction  is  general,  not  absolute ;   the  histological 
origin  in  both  forms  is  obscure,  and  mixed  cases  occur.     But  it  remains 
true  that  the  tubular  parenchjrma  of  the  cortex  is  swollen  in  the  large  smooth 
kidney,  whereas  in  the  small  rough  kidney  it  is  contracted  and  atrophied  ai 
in  other  chronic  interstitial  inflammations. 

Both  clinically  and  pathologically  we  must  therefore  admit  the  fundamental 
unity  of  Bright's  disease,  together  with  the  broad  and  important  differences 
just  stated  between  its  two  principal  forms.    As  phjrsicians,  we  are  quite  justi- 
fied in  regarding  them  as  distinct  affections  when  we  find  that  they  differ  in 
their  causes,  in  their  symptoms,  and  in  their  clinical  course.     Some  German 
writers  describe  separately   "acute  Bright's  disease,"   "chronic  Bright's 
disease,"  and  "  contracted  or  granular  atrophy  of  the  kidneys."     Such  a 
division,  however,  keeps  apart  cases  that  should  be  brought  together,  and  it 
brings  together  cases  that  should  be  kept  apart     An  acute  renal  affection 
may  be  the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  cold,  or  of  pregnancy;  but  if  it  does 
not  soon  end  either  in  recovery  or  in  death,  it  becomes  chronic,  and  may 
ultimately  pass  into  a  stage  of  contraction  and  of  atrophy.     All  such  cases 
should  be  held  to  belong  to  a  single  form  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  since  an 
affection  of  the  tubal  epithelium  is  a  more  or  less  constant  feature,  we  may 
call  them  tnbukM'f  or  parenchymaious  nq>hr%iis.    On  the  other  hand,  Ernst 
Wagner's  "  contracted  or  granular  atrophy  "  includes  two  sets  of  cases  that 
are  essentially  distinct ;  one  is  the  advanced  stage  of  the  affection  just  men- 
tioned,  the  other  is  the  originally  chronic  affection  which  produces  the  "  small 
red  kidney."    It  is  to  the  latter  process  alone  that  the  term  MentUial 
nephritis  should  be  applied,  or  its  synonym,  eirrhoti$  of  the  hdnef/. 

These  two  chief  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  however,  are  by  no  means  die 
only  ones.  That  in  some  cases  the  primary  lesion  is  a  lairdacwtu  degenertUkm 
in  the  arterioles  and  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney  has  long  been  known, 
and  of  late  it  has  become  apparent  that  such  cases  are  more  numerous  tbsn 
was  formerly  suspected.  It  is  true  that  the  lardaceous  affection  always  be- 
comes complicated  sooner  or  later  with  parenchymatous  or  with  intentiw 
lesions,  or  with  both.  But  inasmuch  as  its  causes  differ  from  those  of 
Bright's  disease  in  general,  and  as  there  are  also  differences  in  its  symptoms 
and  course,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it  apart 

There  are  two  other  subordinate  forms  :  one  is  the  affection  commonly 
known  as  cysHe  disease  of  the  kidneys;  the  other,  which  has  more  recently 
been  recognised,  is  in  its  origin  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  renal  pelris  or 
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of  the  lower  urinary  passages,  so  that  it  may  be  termed  "  eonsecuHve  Brighfs 
disease,**    Both  are  varieties  of  chronic  interstitial  degeneration. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  recc^nition  of  so  many  independent  forms 

of  Bright's  disease  would  render  it  advisable  to  drop  the  common  designation. 

I£uty  first,  many  important  characters  belong  to  them  all  alike.     Secondly, 

In  clinical  practice  one  is  not  infrequently  in  doubt  as  to  which  form  is 

present.     Thirdly,  we  often  meet  with  transitional  forms  : — the  acute  tubal 

nephritis  is  passing  on  to,  but  has  not  reached,  the  chronic  stage  of  the 

large  white  kidney,  as  red   hepatisation  passes  into  grey;   the  granular 

sttrophic  organ  is  overtaken  by  an  acute  tubal  inflammation,  as  a  bronchial 

catarrh  supervenes  on  chronic  cirrhosis  of  the  lung ;  lardaceous  disease  usually 

complicates  tubal  nephritis,  or  is  complicated  by  it,  but  sometimes  it  is  seen 

in  a  granular  contracted  kidney. 

A  satisfactory  definition  of  Bright's  disease  is  very  difficult.  It  should 
not  include  temporary  sjrmptomatic  albuminuria,  such  as  accompanies  the 
venous  congestion  of  heart  disease,  or  the  secondary  albuminuria  of  cholera, 
or  the  febrile  albuminuria  of  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  or  typhus.  It  should 
not  include  any  cases  in  which  transitory  albuminuria  occurs  without  there 
being  reason  to  suppose  any  organic  change  in  the  kidneys.  And,  lastly, 
it  should  not  include  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  albumen  is  only  due 
to  that  of  blood,  of  pus,  or  of  h»moglobin.  Taking  these  reservations  into 
account^  we  may  perhaps  say  that  by  Bright's  disease  is  meant  primary 
difiEosed  nephritis,  attended  with  persistent  albuminuria ;  and  its  divisions 
we  will  treat  as  follows : 

L  Acute  and  chronic  tubal  or  parmchymaious  nephritis, — This,  as  a  rule,  is 
attended  with  general  dropsy.  The  onset  is  sudden,  when  scarlet  fever  or 
cold  is  the  cause,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  be  more  gradual.  In  the  acute  stage 
the  kidneys  are  swollen  and  red ;  when  the  disease  has  become  chronic  they 
are  whitidi  yellow,  and  sometimes  very  large.  Finally,  they  may  shrink 
and  become  granular.  The  urine  is  at  first  dense,  high  coloured,  scanty, 
containing  much  albumen,  tube-casts,  and  often  blood.  Later  on,  it  may  be 
pale,  with  a  variable  amount  of  albumen.  Betinitis  and  unemia  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  In  advanced  cases  the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied,  and 
the  systemic  arteries  are  thickened.  This  division  includes  the  laige  smooth 
red  and  the  large  smooth  white  kidney,  which  are  two  stages  of  one  patho- 
logical process,  and  also  a  few  cases  of  the  small  contracted  kidney. 

a.  OlomeruIoT  nephritis  is  the  name  given  by  Klebs  to  the  form  of  acute 
diffuse  inflammation  which  follows  scarlatina.  The  glomeruli  are  often 
most  affected,  but  not  always,  and  the  tubules  also  share  in  the  change,  and 
even  the  intertubular  spaces ;  so  that  it  is  best  regarded  as  only  an  anato- 
mical variety  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis. 

The  following  varieties  of  nephritis  with  albuminuria  are  not  accom- 
panied by  dropsy,  and  are  best  not  included  under  Bright's  disease : 

/3.  Fd/rile  diffuse  nephritis  is  a  secondary  condition  common  in  all  cases  of 
prolonged  pyrexia.  The  kidneys  are  swollen  and  full  of  blood  from  active 
congestion  ,and  on  microscopic  examination  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes  is  in  a 
condition  of  "  cloudy  swelUng."  This  state  is  common  to  other  secreting 
glands,  and,  though  it  produces  albuminuria,  subsides  as  the  primary  febrile 
state  passes  away.  It  appears  never  to  lead  to  chronic  disease  of  the 
kidney.  It  is  present  occasionally  during  scarlatina  (independently  of  post- 
scarlatinal nephritis),  and  frequently  in  typhus,  enterics,  erysipelas,  diphtheria, 
pneumonia,  and  other  fevers. 
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y.  Congestive  n^hritis  is  the  result  of  long-continaed  passive  or  yenoai 
hypersemia  of  the  kidneys,  usually  the  result  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  organ  at  first  only  "hard,"  becomes  gradually  ** coarse,"  the  capsule 
somewhat  adherent,  and  the  section  of  the  cortex  blurred.  Casts  as  well  as 
albumen  appear  in  the  urine,  and  finally  the  kidney  would  probably  atrophy. 

n.  Lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys. — This  is  caused  by  protracted  sup- 
puration or  by  syphilis.  The  kidneys  give  a  characteristic  reaction  with 
iodine.  Gradually  they  become  very  large,  pale  yellow,  and  waxy  looking  as 
the  result  of  the  supervention  of  parenchymatous  nephritis.  Finally,  they  may 
shrink  and  become  granular.  The  urine  is  excessive  in  quantity,  pale,  anil  con- 
tains much  albumen ;  but  when  there  is  also  acute  nephritis,  it  may  be  scanty 
and  high  coloured.  General  dropsy  is  frequent.  Cardio- vascular  changes, 
retinitis,  and  ursBmia  are  seldom  observed.  This  is  the  form  of  Wight's 
disease  discovered  by  Yirchow  after  the  two  main  types  had  been  made  cat 

in.  Cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys,  or  red  grcmvlar  atrophy. — ^This  is  a  slow  and 
insidious  affection,  of  which  the  chief  known  causes  are  gout,  lead-poisoning, 
and  probably  drink.     It  is  very  rare  in  early  life,  but  begins  to  occar  to- 
wards  forty  years  of  age,  and  beyond  this  it  is  frequent  up  to  seventy.    It 
gradually  destroys  the  renal  cortex  until  this  may  not  be  more  than  a  line 
in  thickness ;  the  suriace  of  the  organ  remains  of  a  red  colour,  but  it  becomes 
very  uneven  and  granular.     The  urine  is  abundant,  clear,  pale,  of  low  spedSc 
gravity ;  it  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  or  there  may  be  ncme 
at  all  for  days  together.     Marked   general  dropsy  occurs  only  when  the 
affection   becomes   complicated   with  parenchymatous  nephritis.      Cardio- 
vascular changes  are  constantly  developed,  and  reach  an  extreme  d^ree. 
In  many  cases  the  patient  dies  with  the  sjnnptoms  of  heart  disease,  inclading 
obstructive  dropsy,  which  affects  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.     Cerebral 
haemorrhage  is  another  frequent  cause  of  death.     This  division  includes  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  the  small  contracted  red  kidney.     The  two  fol- 
lowing sub-forms  belong  to  the  same  category : 

a.  Consecutive  Brights  disease. — ^This  is  seen  as  the  result  of  such  affec 
tions  as  stricture  of  the  urethra,  stone  in  the  bladder,  prolapsus  uteri, 
compression  of  the  ureters  by  an  abdominal  tumour,  calculous  pyelitis,  and 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  kidney&  The  kidneys  become  tough,  hard,  and 
whitish ;  they  may  be  either  of  normal  size  or  shrunken,  either  smooii  on 
the  suriace  or  puckered  by  cicatrices,  Dr  granular.  The  general  symptoow 
and  the  characters  of  the  urine  are  those  of  renal  cirrhosis. 

/3.  Cystic  disease  of  the  kidneys. — ^The  main  peculiarity  of  this  affecti<Mi  is 
the  presence  of  innumerable  cysts  of  various  sizes.  Commonly,  the  kidney* 
are  small  and  contracted,  but  sometimes  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  felt 
as  abdominal  tumours  during  life.  In  its  clinical  features  it  resembles  renal 
cirrhosis ;  but  it  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  due  to  malformation. 

Before  entering  upon  a  separate  and  detailed  description  of  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Bright's  disease  we  must  consider  certain  symptoms  and  effects 
which  belong,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  of  them  in  common  :— 
Albumen  and  tube-casts  in  the  lurine,  dropsy,  and  serous  inflammations 
retinitis,  anaemia,  cardio-vascular  changes,  haemorrhages,  and  uraemia.  i 

1.  Albvmimma. — The  coagulable  constituent  of  the  urine  in  Bright*  ' 

disease  is  a  mixture   of   two  proteids,   serum-albwmin  and  servmr^(M^         ! 
or  "  paraglobulin,"  both  of  which  are  naturally  present  in  the  liquor  ssa- 
guinis.     They  can.  best  be  separated  by  Hammarsten's  process  of  saturating 
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with  crystallised  sulphate  of  magnesia;  this  precipitates  the  paraglobulin, 
but  leaves  the  serum-albumin  in  solution.  Estelle  found  ('  Bevue  Mensuelle/ 
1880)  that  in  certain  cases  of  albuminuria  in  which  he  investigated  the 
point,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  so-called  albumen,  and,  as  a  rule,  all 
but  one  third  of  it^  was  really  paraglobulin. 

Subsequent  investigations  by  Dr  Halliburton  of  King's  College,  and  by 
Dr  Noel  Paton  of  Edinburgh,  seem  to  have  proved  that  the  proportion  of 
globulin  to  serum-albumin  differs  greatly.  It  may  exceed  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  is  only  present  in  traces.  Globulin  is  somewhat  more  diffusible 
than  serum-  or  egg-albumin,  and  is  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  reagents  which  coagulate  albumen. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  serum-albumin  to 
globulin  in  the  luine  is  of  pathological  or  clinical  importance. 

A  third  proteid,  the  more  diffusible  peptone,  is  occasionally  present  in 
the  mine,  uncoagulable  by  heat,  but  recognised  by  the  biuret  test — a  rose 
(instead  of  the  albuminous  purple)  tint  with  cupric  sulphate  and  soda. 

Albumose  (hemialbuminose  or  pro-peptone)  and  metalbumin  have  been 
found  in  the  urine  in  certain  cases,  but  the  presence  of  these  proteids  has  at 
present  no  diagnostic  significance. 

Acid  albumen  appears  to  be  never  present  in  urine,  and  alkali  albumen 
only  after  ammoniacal  decomposition  has  taken  place. 

Tests, — The  oldest  method  of  detecting  albuminuria  is  by  heat.  The 
best  way  of  applying  it  is  to  fill  two  thirds  of  a  test-tube  with  urine  and 
then  to  hold  it  near  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  is  gently 
warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp.  When  the  urine  is  acid,  any  albumen  that  may 
be  present  is  precipitated.  The  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  depends, 
first  upon  the  amount  of  albumen  (if  it  is  very  small,  no  change  is  perceived 
until  the  boiling-point  is  reached ;  if  it  is  large,  an  opaque  coagulum  forms 
at  about  150^  F.) ;  secondly,  on  the  reaction  of  the  urine  (when  alkaline 
a  higher  temperature  is  required,  or  the  albumen  may  remain  dissolved  at 
boiling-point) ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  amount  of  neutral  salts,  which  if  very 
small,  raises  the  temperature  requisite  for  coagulation. 

For  urine  which  is  turbid  with  lithates  this  test  is  peculiarly  applicable. 
The  existence  of  opacity  from  this  cause  shows  that  there  is  sufi&cient 
acidity.  The  first  effect  of  the  heat  is  to  redissolve  the  urates,  and  to 
make  the  fluid  transparent ;  presently  the  albumen  begins  to  appear  and 
renders  it  again  cloudy.  In  a  long  column  of  fluid  all  three  conditions 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  time ;  at  the  bottom,  a  part  which  is  cold  and 
turbid ;  above  it,  one  which  is  warm  and  clear ;  still  higher,  one  which  is 
hot  and  opaque.  In  alkaline  urine  heat  may  produce  no  change,  although 
albumen  is  present ;  but  one  may  avoid  the  risk  of  overlooking  albumi- 
nuria by  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  acid,  just  enough  to  acidify  the  urine 
before  beginning  to  warm  it.* 

If  the  uiine  is  neutral  or  faintly  acid,  the  application  of  heat  frequently 
produces  an  opacity  which  looks  like  that  due  to  albumen,  but  really  con- 

*  If  tbe  amonnt  of  acetic  acid  be  at  all  excessive,  it  may  itself  prevent  the  heat  from 
throwing  down  any  small  quantity  of  albumen  that  the  urine  may  contain,  unless  the  urine 
is  also  rich  in  salts.  The  safest  way,  therefore,  is,  besides  the  acetic  acid,  to  mix  with 
the  urine  about  one  sixth  of  its  bulk  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of 
magfiiesian  or  sodic  sulphate.  On  heating  the  liquid  after  treating  it  in  this  manner,  the 
albumen  is  seen  to  come  down.  Salkowski  says  that  the  test  so  applied  is  not  only  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  but  unsurpassed  bv  anv  other  in  delicacy.  Very  dilute  acetic  acid  will 
also  precipitate  globulin,  but  redissofves  it  in  excess  by  changing  it  to  syntonin. 
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sists  of  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  (p.  425).  By  adding  a  little  acetic 
acid,  we  can  redissolve  the  phosphates,  and  thus  distinguish  them  from  alW 
men.  If  urine  which  throws  down  the  phosphate  of  lime  when  wanned 
also  contains  albumen,  the  opacity  will  not  be  removed  by  acetic  acid. 

A  second  valuable  test  for  albumen  in  urine  is  Heller's  fUMc  add  test 
The  best  way  is  to  pour  a  moderate  quantity  of  strong  acid  into  the  tube, 
to  hold  it  in  a  slanting  position,  and  then  to  let  the  urine  slide  geotty 
down  until  it  floats  on  its  surface.  If  no  albumen  is  present^  the  two 
fluids  are  separated  by  a  more  or  less  deeply  coloured  layer,  from  oxidation 
of  chromogen  (p.  414).  If  albumen  is  present  it  forms  an  opalescent  ztme, 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  at  the  line  where  the  acid  and  the  urine  meet. 
When  the  amount  is  exceedingly  small,  the  zone  may  appear  only  after 
the  interval  of  a  minute  or  two.  It  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  holding 
up  the  test-tube  against  a  dark  background,  as,  for  instance,  the  sleeve  of 
one's  coat.  Employed  in  this  way,  nitric  acid  is  a  very  delicate  test  for 
albumen,  and  the  most  certain  of  all.* 

In  urine  of  high  specific  gravity,  lithates  are  sometimes  precipitated  by 
the  acid ;  but  they  first  appear,  not  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  flnidsi 
but  nearer  the  surface  of  the  urine,  the  turbidity  gradually  spreading  down- 
wards. If  there  is  any  doubt^  it  may  be  removed  by  gently  wanning  the 
test-tube,  when  urates  will  at  once  disappear.  In  concentrated  urine  nitrate 
of  urea  will  crystallise  out,  but  this  takes  time,  and  is  quite  unlike  the  doll 
white  cloud  of  albumen.  In  the  urine  of  patients  who  are  taking  copaiTu 
or  cubebs  a  resinous  substance  is  excreted  which  is  made  more  opaque  by 
nitric  acid,  but  not  in  a  well-defined  zone.  The  application  of  heat  diminiahos 
the  opacity  from  this  cause,  and  the  odour  should  warn  oncf 

Many  other  tests  for  albumen  are  known  besides  the  two  already  given. 
Acetic  or  citric  acid  with  potassiumrferrocyanide,  is.  a  convenient  one  and  tree 
from  most  fallacies,  but  less  delicate  than  either  heat  or  nitric  add.  Dr 
Pavy  has  invented  pellets  of  citric  acid  and  the  ferrocyanide  which  fonn 
the  best  portable  test.  In  the  absence  of  the  former  the  ferrocyanide 
would  act  perfectly  if,  as  Dr  Cavafy  suggests,  a  little  vinegar  were  added. 

Dr  George  Johnson  has  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  picric  acid  in 
saturated  solution.  One  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  nitric  acid  is 
that  it  can  be  carried  about  without  the  risk  of  damage  if  spilt  or  of  giving 
oflf  corrosive  fumes.  On  the  other  hand,  picric  acid,  like  heat^  fails  to  precipi- 
tate albumen  in  alkaline  urine ;  and  like  nitric  acid,  it  may  preciptMU 
lithates  or  lithic  acid.  It  precipitates  peptones  (which  are  redissolved  by 
heat),  and  it  causes  a  cloud  in  the  urine  of  persons  taking  quinine  in  UU 
doses,  which  is  also  cleared  by  heat.     Lastly,  it  precipitates  mucus. 

Dr  Oliver,  of  Harrogate,  has  brought  out  a  series  of  paper  alip^ 
saturated  with  picric  acid,  potassio-mercuric  iodide,  tungstate  of  soda,  and 
other  solutions  which  precipitate  albumen,  and  these  tests  are  certainly  aa 
portable  as  could  be  wished. 

*  Sir  Wm.  Roberts  has  shown  that  the  readiness  with  which  albnmen  is  P*®^^*!^ 
by  nitric  acid  is  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  presence  of  other  dissolved  matten.  ^ 
proof  is  that  if  two  samples  of  the  same  albuminous  urine  be  diluted,  Uie  one  with  focosi- 
sive  quantities  of  pure  water,  the  other  with  the  same  quantities  of  healthy  urioei  ^ 
former  continues  to  yield  an  opaque  zone  with  nitric  acid,  after  the  latter  has  c^^'^^'r 
so.  The  same  observation  was  made  independently  by  I>r  Qrainger  Stewart.  It  ^^p^ 
on  the  solubility  of  all  proteids  being  related,  not  only  to  the  temperature  and  rcactioB  of 
the  solvent  water,  but  also  to  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  ,, 

t  I  remember  a  man  under  treatment  for  gonorrhcBa,  who  came  out  with  the  copiu* 
rash,  and  was  supposed  to  have  scarlet  fever  with  hb  urine  full  of  albumen !— C.  B.F. 
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Tincture  of  galls  was  used  by  Dr  Bees  as  a  sensitive  precipitant  of 
proteids  in  urine ;  so  is  metaphosphoric  acid,  and  also  a  solution  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium,  but  this  is  too  sensitive,  for  it  precipitates 
not  only  peptones  and  other  proteids,  but  also  mucus. ''^ 

On  the  whole,  nitric  acid  is  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  tests,  and  if 
used  by  the  contact  method,  and  with  a  few  minutes'  grace,  as  delicate  as 
is  desirable  ;  heat  with  acetic  acid  is  still  more  delicate  and  nearly  as  certain ; 
picric  acid  is  quickest  and  most  convenient^  but  it  is  not  more  delicate  than 
heat,  it  is  less  easy  to  get  a  good  contact  action  than  with  nitric  acid,  and, 
-while  it  never  fails  to  detect  albumen,  it  may  show  a  cloud  when  it  is  not 
present.  The  other  proposed  tests  are  either  inconvenient^  untrustworthy,  or 
too  delicate,  t.  e,  they  show  such  mere  traces  of  proteid  as  may  be  the  residt  of 
a  little  globulin  from  epithelial  cells,  pus,  or  mucus  corpuscles,  &c.  Moreover, 
inre  must  remember  that  we  have  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts  as  to  albumen 
which  refer  to  "  urine  coagulable  with  heat  and  nitric  acid,"  and  albumen 
means  a  different  thing  if  it  is  defined  by  reaction  to  new  and  uncertain  tests. 
QucmiiiaHve  estimate. — To  determine  with  absolute  accuracy  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  takes  up  much  time ;  it  has  to  be  precipitated 
from  a  known  bulk  of  the  fluid,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     In  clinical 
practice,  however,  there  is  no  sufficient  object  to  be  gained  by  this  trou- 
blesome procedure.     Sir  William  Eoberts  in  1876  proposed  a  method  which 
is  far  easier,  and  which  appears  to  yield  sufficiently  satisfactory  results.    It 
consists  in  diluting  the  urine  with  water  until  it  almost  ceases  to  give  a 
reaction  with  nitric  acid,  the  point  fixed  being  that  at  which  the  opalescent 
zone  at  the  junction  of  the  two  liquids  begins  to  be  visible  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  seconds  after  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  urine.     To  cal- 
culate the  number  of  grains  of  albumen  per  fluid  ounce  of  urine  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  multiply  the  figure  0*0034  by  the  number  of  dilutions  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  that  the  urine  has  undergone. 

An  easier  plan,  but  one  that  yields  only  comparative  results,  is  to 
take  a  column  of  urine  of  definite  depth  in  a  test-tube,  and,  after  precipi- 
tating all  the  albumen  in  it  with  heat  or  with  nitric  acid,  to  let  it  stand  until 
the  coagulum  has  sunk  to  the  bottom,  forming  a  layer  the  depth  of  which 
can  be  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  urine,  a  half,  or  a  quarter,  or 
one  sixth,  as  the  case  may  be.  Vogel,  however,  found  that  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  same  quantity  of  albumen  might  vary  widely  according  as  it 
happened  to  be  thrown  down  in  larger  or  smaller  masses ;  and  it  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  range  of  error  from  these 
causes  being  as  much  as  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  (Eslfa^h). 

A  mixture  of  10  grammes  of  picric  and  20  of  citric  acid  to  the  litre 
has  been  devised  by  Prof.  Esbach,  which,  when  added  to  urine,  precipitates 
any  albumen  present  quickly  and  completely,  and  the  precipitate  falls  more 
perfectly  than  that  of  picric  acid  or  heat  alone.  After  twenty-four  hours  it 
may  be  read  off  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  the  percentage  of  albumen  may 
thus  be  calculated.  For  comparative  estimates  of  the  {dbumen  passed  in  a 
given  case  this  method  is  quite  sufficient ;  but  it  fails  when  the  amount  is 
very  small ;  and  when  it  is  very  large,  the  urine  must  be  diluted  before 
using  the  test,  and  the  result  corrected  accordingly. 

*  With  respect  to  the  relative  merits  of  tests  for  albninen  in  the  urine,  including  his 
own,  of  acidulated  brine,  see  Sir  William  Roberts's  valuable  criticism  in  the  '  Discussion 
on  Albuminuria,'  at  Olasgow,  in  1884,  p.  16.  Also  the  report  of  a  committee  published  in 
the  19th  volume  of  the  Qinical  Socie^s'  Transactions.' 
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Dr  Johnson  and  Dr  Grainger  Stewart  find  that  Esbach's  metliod  gives 
results  nearly  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  precipitating  and  weighing.  In 
fact,  however,  the  precise  amount  of  albumen  is  not  very  unportant^  and 
may  almost  be  left  to  rough  estimation. 

The  actual  weight  of  albumen  contained  in  the  most  bulky  coagulom  is 
but  small.  Accurate  analysis  seldom  gives  more  than  5  per  cent.,  even  when 
the  urine  becomes  solid  when  boiled. 

Theory  of  albuminuria. — The  first  question  in  the  inquiry  why  albumi- 
nuria occurs  in  Bright's  disease  is  why  normal  urine  contains  no  albumen. 
What  prevents  its  escaping  from  the  blood  with  the  water,  urea,  and  salts 
which  transude  in  the  glomeruli  ?  Only  one  answer  to  this  question  seems 
possible,  namely,  that  it  is  kept  back  by  the  epithelial  layer  which  oorers 
the  capillary  tufts ;  and,  as  Cohnheim  remarks,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  plexuses,  which  also  yield  a  non-albuminoos 
fluid,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  similar  investment* 

That  when  albumen  appears  in  the  urine  it  escapes  through  the  glomemli 
is   rendered  probable    by  Nussbaum's    experiments   on    frc^  (^ArcL  t 
Phys.,'  1878),  in  which  animals  these  structures  have  an   arterial  supply 
distinct  from  that  of  the  renal  tubes ;  he  ligatured  the  glomerular  arterieB, 
and  found  that  after  this  operation  egg-albumen,  injected  into  the  stomach 
or  into  the  blood,  no  longer  passed  into  the  urine,  as  it  does  when  the  circiib- 
tion  of  the  kidneys  is  undisturbed.     Again,  Ribbert  (' Centralblatt^'  1879), 
having  set  up  an  artificial  albuminuria  in  rabbits  with  egg-albumen,  exdsed 
the  kidneys,  and  placed  them  directly  in  alcohol,  so  as  to  coagulate  in  sii^ 
the  albumen  in  their  interior ;  he  then  found  that  the  spaces  within  the 
Malpighian  capsules  always  contained  coagulum  as  well  as  the  tubes.     It  ia 
still  possible  that  albumen  may  transude  through  the  tubal  capillaries  abo ; 
but  in  that  case  it  would  naturally  find  its  way,  not  into  the  urine,  but  iDto 
the  lymph-spaces  between  the  tubes.     Hence,  even  when  albuminuria  is  de- 
pendent upon  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  through  the  systemic  vein8>  it  is 
not  perhaps  directly  due  to  an  escape  of  serum  through  the  tubal  cn^nlhuM 
as  the  result  of  increased  pressure. 

The  earliest  theory  of  albuminuria  was  that  of  Dr  Owen  Bees  (lately 
revived  by  Prof.  Semmola,  of  Naples),  according  to  which  it  depends  upon 
a  chemical  change  in  the  albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  enabling  it  topitf 
through  the  walls  of  the  glomeruli  (cf.  p.  440).  Stockvis  ingeniously  dis- 
proved this  notion  by  the  direct  experiment  of  injecting  albuminow 
urine  from  patients  with  Bright's  disease  into  the  veins  of  animals,  when 
he  found  that  the  albumen  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  escape  with  the  urine 
that  they  passed. 

The  same  observer  failed  altogether  to  obtain  experimental  corroboration 
of  the  idea,  formerly  common,  that  hydrsemia  may  be  a  direct  cause  d 
albuminuria.  A  low  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  probably  obtains  in  most 
cases  of  anaemia,  but  albumen  is  absent  from  the  mine. 

Nor  does  there  seem  more   reason  to  attribute  albuminuria  to  tb^ 
increased  presence  of  neutral  salts  in  the  blood  ;  this  would  increase  osmosif 
through  a  membrane,  but  not  transudation  through  endothelium.    The  same         | 
criticism  applies  to  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  of  which, 
moreover,  there  is  little  evidence.     Experiments  on  animals  do  not  eaffOti 

*  A  theory  was  once  current,  and  received  the  high  authority  of  Ladwig»  aooording  ^  I 

which  albumen  was  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  transudation  from  the  glomemli^ l>^tt9 
be  taken  np  again  and  restored  to  the  blood  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  conTohted  tnbei; 
but  this  was  refuted  by  the  observations  of  FOsner  ('  Yirch.  Arch./  1880). 
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any  of  these  chemical  or  physical  theories  of  alhuminuria,  nor  that  which 
ascribes  it  to  increased  blood-pressure ;  whereas  they  do  support  its  being 
a  result  of  diminished  arterial  pressure,  or  of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  kidneys  for  a  time,  or  of  increased  pressure  in  the  renal  veins. 

The  most  probable  immediate  cause  of  albuminuria  is  neither  chemical 
nor  hydraulic,  but  structural,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  occurrence  of  some 
nutritive  change  in  the  epithelium  covering  the  glomeruli,  which  renders  it 
no  longer  capable  of  resisting  the  passage  of  albumen. 

Whenever  a  full  stream  of  arterial  blood  is  not  kept  up  through  the 
capillary  tufts  their  epithelium  is  liable  to  be  damaged,  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  fulfil  its  normal  function.  The  instance  which  Cohnheim  adduces  as 
most  obviously  supporting  such  an  opinion  is  that  of  the  albuminuria  which 
follows  the  suppression  of  urine  during  an  attack  of  cholera  (vol.  i,  p.  231). 
This^  he  maintains,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  albuminuria  which  can  be 
experimentally  produced  by  temporary  obstruction  of  the  circulation  through 
the  renal  artery,  and  which  lasts  for  hours  or  even  days  after  the  obstruc- 
tion is  removed.  Another  cause  of  deficiency  of  blood-supply  to  the 
glomeruli  may  be  an  impeded  outflow  through  the  veins  of  the  kidneys ; 
for  Ribbert  has  shown  that  after  arrest  of  the  circulation  through  the  renal 
artery  the  cells  of  the  glomerular  epithelium  become  obviously  swollen  and 
altered  in  appearance. 

According  to  this  conception  of  the  pathology  of  albuminuria,  it  has  no 
essential  relation  to  the  state  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  of  the 
kidneys.  The  prevalent  doctrine,  that  nothing  favours  the  escape  of  albu- 
men so  much  as  an  increase  of  (systemic)  blood-pressure,  was  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  Stockvis  arrived  as  the  result  of  his  elaborate  investigations, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  Bartels.  It  appears,  however,  to  rest  on  no  good 
evidence,  experimental  or  pathological.  The  occurrence  of  albuminuria 
as  the  result  of  venous  obstruction  certainly  lends  it  no  support,  because 
the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  is  probably  thus  diminished  rather  than  exces- 
sive, in  consequence  of  the  enfeeblement  of  the  heart's  action,  which  arises 
at  an  early  period  in  such  cases ;  and  Buneberg  goes  so  f ar  a9  to  maintain 
that  albuminuria  is  always  dependent  upon  deficiency  of  arterial  blood- 
pressure.  It  is  the  quantiiy  of  v/rine  passed  which  is  increased  by  a  high 
blood-pressure  in  disease  just  as  in  health. 

A  conclusive  pathological  argument  against  albuminuria  depending  on 
increased  blood-pressure  is  that  it  is  least  in  constancy  and  degree  in  those 
cases  of  advanced  Bright's  disease  in  which  the  blood-pressure  is  the  highest. 
It  is  undoubtedly  to  changes  in  the  glomeruli  that  the  albuminuria  of 
Bright's  disease  is  principally  due,  though,  perhaps,  the  renal  tubes  may  also 
have  a  share ;  whether  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  their  basement 
membrane  has  been  exposed  as  the  result  of  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium 
must  at  present  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 

^^ Physiological^^  albuminuria* — If  now  we  pass  on  to  discuss  the  condi- 
tions under  which  albuminuria  occurs,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
seen  in  many  persons  who  are,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  good  health, 
and  whose  kidneys  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  this  fact  has  been  clearly  ascertained.  Leube  tested  (*  Virch. 
Arch.,'  1878)  the  urine  of  119  soldiers,  and  found  albumen  in  the  urine 
Passed  in  the  morning  by  five  of  them,  and  in  that  passed  at  midday  after 
a  march  by  no  fewer  than  nineteen ;  the  urine  passed  in  the  evening  was 

*  8yn,  — Fanctional,  intermittent,  or  cyclical  albaminaria. 
VOL.  n.  29 
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never  albuminous.    Capitan  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  nearly  45  per  cent 
of  French  soldiers.   Fiirbringer  (ibid.,  Ixxi ;  and  *  Ztschf  t.  f .  klin.  MeA*)  tested 
the  urine  of  sixty-one  children,  and  detected  albumen  in  seven  cases,  alwmys 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  forenoon.     In  other  instances  the  presence  <rf  albu- 
men in  the  urine  of  healthy  persons  has  been  traced  to  some  definite  cause. 
Thus  Dr  George  Johnson  has  recorded  (*  Clin.  Soc.  Trans./  vol.  vii)  Mveral 
cases  in  which  it  was   temporarily  produced  by  cold   bathing ;    the  same 
observer  (*Brit.  Med.  Jour./  1879,  ii)  alludes  to  other  cases  in  which  it 
followed  active  walking  exercise,  an  instance  of  which  also  occurred  to  a 
medical  friend  of  the  author's  in  his  own  person.     In  another  case  which 
came  imder   the  editor's   notice,  temporary  albuminuria  followed  a  da/i 
hunting.  Fiirbringer  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  more  than  once  brought 
on  by  distress  of  mind.     Dr  Moxon  related  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports ' 
for  1878,  several  cases  in  which  albumen  was  from  time  to  time  discoverable 
in  the  urine  of  boys  and  young  men  who  were  generally  anemic,  Ustless,  and 
languid ;  with  all  in  whom  he  was  able  to  trace  the  further  progress  ot  the 
affection,  it  sooner  or  later  passed  off,  usually  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Sir  William  Gull  had  previously  observed  the  same  condition,  also  in  youog 
persons,  and  associated  with  similar  symptoms.     In  some  of  Dr  Mox<m*8 
cases,  "  albuminuria  of  adolescents  "  (as  he  terms  it)  was  associated  with 
oxaluria.     Ernst  Wagner  speaks  of  having  seen  similar  cases  in  ana&mic  and 
weakly  girls.     Dr  Dukes,  of  Eugby,  shortly  afterwards  stated  that  he  had 
seen  ten  cases  in  boys  of  thirteen  to  seventeen,  in  whom  albuminuria  had 
occurred  as  the  result  of  cold,  exertion,  or  excitement,  but  subsided  when 
they  were  kept  in  bed  and  on  a  milk  diet  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  November 
30th,  1878).     Dr  Pavy  has  described  the  same  clinical  condition  as  "cydk 
albuminuria,"  by  which  is  denoted  the  recurrence  of  traces  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  which  correspond  chiefly  to  the 
periods  of  taking  food.     As  the  same  author  long  ago  proved  (1863),  the 
amount  of  albumen  passed  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  varies  according  to 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  diet.     Mr  Lucas  met  with  several  cases 
among  surgical  out-patients,  associated  with  flat-foot,  in  youths  whom  be 
believed  to  be  habitually  guilty  of  masturbation  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  May 
3rd,  1884). 

One  of  the  most  recent  investigations  on  this  subject  was  made  by  Dr 
A.  W.  Stirling  on  369  boys  between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  on 
a  training  ship  at  Grays,  on  the  Thames  (*  Lancet,'  1887,  voL  ii,  p.  106). 
Of  the  whole  number  he  found  more  or  less  albumen  in  77,  wiUiout  any 
other  sign  of  renal  disease.  It  was  far  from  constant,  and  most  often 
present  soon  after  rising.  Besides  the  exposure  to  cold  on  leaving  bed» 
two  other  causes  were  suggested — one  that  assigned  by  Mr  Lucas,  and  the 
other,  exertion  in  blowing  wind  instruments. 

Dr  Grainger  Stewart  has  since  published  a  series  of  careful  observatiofl* 
which  bear  out  to  a  certain  extent  the  assertions  of  Capitan  on  French,  ana 
Leube  on  German  soldiers,  of  Dr  Munn  on  applicants  for  assurance  in 
America,  and  of  Dr  Stirling  on  the  boys  at  Grays.  Among  205  soldiers 
in  Edinburgh  he  found  albumen  in  no  less  than  47  ;*  among  100  pre- 
sumably healthy  civilians  in  only  7;  among  160  workhouse,  children  he 
found  it  only  in  5  ;  among  100  old  people  in  17.  He  found  considerable 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  albumen  after   severe  muscular  worlCt  *o^ 

*  Dr  Stewart  gives  th«i  numbers  obtained  by  nitric  and  by  picric  acid :  the  tgoit^ 
quoted  in  the  text  are  those  obtained  by  the  former  method,  for  the  reasons  given  tbore' 
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less  marked  but  decided  increase  after  food.  The  results  he  obtained  in 
the  case  of  boys  after  playing  wind-instruments  agree  with  those  of  Dr 
Stirling,  but  in  a  much  less  degree. 

Dr  Parkes  and  Dr  Pavy  long  ago  showed  that  when  albumen  is 
present  it  is  increased  after  food,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  eating  eggs  or 
anything  else  not  poisonous  will  cause  albuminuria  in  a  previously  healthy 
person. 

The  view  which  is  taken  by  recent  German  writers  of  what  they  call 
"  physiological  albuminuria  "  is  that  it  depends  upon  a  congenital  deficiency 
in  the  power  of  the  glomerular  epithelium  to  resist  the  passage  of  albumen 
through  it.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  in  support  of  such  a  theory  that 
there  are  two  pairs  of  brothers  among  the  seven  cases  of  which  Dr  Moxon 
gives  details;  and  Leube  also  mentions  having  met  with  the  affection  in 
two  brothers.     But  these  cases  are  quite  exceptional. 

The  condition  is  not  a  constant  but  an  intermittent  or  occasional  one, 
and  its  causes  are  often  not  far  to  seek.  Cold  to  the  surface,  causing  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys,  is  the  most  important.  Thus,  staying  long  in  a  cold 
bath  is  a  frequent  cause  of  this  occasional  albuminuria.  It  is  also  a  cause 
of  intermittent  hsemoglobinuria ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  schoolboy  cited 
above  (p.  435),  as  in  others,  the  same  cause  produced  on  most  occasions 
hemoglobinuria,  on  others  albuminuria.  The  same  explanation  applies  to 
the  frequent  passage  of  traces  of  albumen  in  the  urine  on  first  getting  out 
of  bed.  There  is  no  absolute  line  between  physiology  and  pathology ;  and 
if  we  believe  (as  we  shall  see  there  is  good  reason  to  believe)  that  exposure 
to  cold  over  a  large  surface  of  the  skin  leads  to  acute  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  with  passage  of  albumen,  and  even  to  acute  nephritis,  it  is  surely 
reasonable  to  suppose  a  less  degree  of  the  same  effect  in  the  cases  under 
consideration. 

The  effect  of  prolonged  efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  blowing  trumpets, 
would  produce  passive  renal  congestion  like  that  which  leads  to  albuminuria 
in  carcUac  disease. 

The  passage  of  albumen  associated  with  oxaluria  and  "  nervous  debility  " 
has  probably  a  somewhat  different  pathology. 

Is  it  quite  certain  that  in  cases  of  '* physiological  albuminuria"  the 
albumen  was  always  renal  in  origin?  Notwithstanding  care  to  exclude 
such  cases  (which  was  certainly  not  taken  by  all  observers),  were  not 
many  of  the  cases  in  French  and  other  armies  due  to  la  gouUe  militaire  ? 
Have  not  many  old  men  in  workhouses  granular  kidneys  1  Lastly, 
has  not  a  precipitate  of  mucin  by  picric  acid  sometimes  been  taken  for 
albumen  1 

But  the  most  important  question  is  whether  in  such  cases,  whether  more 
or  less  rare,  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  indicates  any  tendency  to  the 
development  of  organic  renal  disease.  Ought  a  young  man  in  whom  this 
affection  is  discovered  to  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  life  insurance  at  the 
ordinary  rate  ?  Leube  and  Fiirbringer  would  doubtless  have  answered  this 
question  in  the  afilrmative,  and  so  would  Moxon,  if  it  were  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  urine  contained  albumen  only  occasionally,  and  that  in  the 
forenoon.  Both  Fiirbringer  and  Moxon  detected  a  few  hyaline  casts  in 
more  than  one  instance,  but  this  is  certainly  a  rare  exception ;  as  a  rule, 
the  amount  of  albumen  is  small,  it  is  intermittent,  not  constant,  and  there 
are  no  other  signs  of  disease  in  the  urine. 

It  is  clear  that  the  cases  above   recorded  by  so   many  independent 
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observers  are  far  too   numerous   to  be   set  down  as  examples  <rf  latent 
Bright's  disease.     Had  they  all  been  of  that  nature  we  may  be  sore  thai 
some  of  them  would  have  revealed  their  real  character  while  they  were 
still  imder  observation ;  moreover,  latent  Bright's  disease  is  of  the  cinhotk 
kind,  which  is  almost  unknown  in  early  life.     But  is  there  equal  reason  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  not  examples  of  incipient  Bright's  disease,  or  of  the 
want  of  power  to  resist  external  influences  which  is  the  preceding  conditton 
of  all  diseased  action  1    Dr  Johnson  has  expressed  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,' 
1879)  a  decided  opinion  that  temporary  albuminuria,  even  when  traceaUe 
to  food,  or  over-exertion,  or  exposure  to  cold,  will,  if  neglected,  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  persistent  albuminuria  and  to  fatal  disease  of  the  kidneys.     Of 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  albuminuria  to  be  the  only   indication  of  ill- 
health,  and  yet  for  the  kidneys  to  be  undergoing  grave  structural  changes, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.     Dr  Johnson  mentions  the  case  of  a  medical 
man,  actively  engaged  in  a  large  practice  until  shortly  before  his  death  from 
ursemia  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  whose  urine  had  been  albuminous  from 
the  time  when  he  had  been  a  student,  and  probably  earlier  still,  for  he  had 
scarlatinal  dropsy  when  fifteen  years  old.     Clearly,  therefore,  an  insurance 
office  which  ignored  the  presence  of  albuminuria  in  applicants  who  appeared 
otherwise  well  would  sometimes  lose  thereby. 

The  only  insurance  company  that  is  known  to  have  inquired  into  the 
subsequent  state  of  health  of  persons  whose  lives  had  been  declined  on 
accoimt  of  albuminuria  is  the   United   States  Company  in    New   Yori. 
Among  those  who  made  applications  to  that  office  in  the  three  years,  1878- 
80,  there  were  sixty-nine  (or  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  in  each  year)  whoee 
urine  was  found  to  be  albuminous.     Before  the  end  of  1880  four  of  these 
persons  died,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr  Munn  that  the  "  general  appearance  of 
the  majority  of  the  others  who  had  been  under  observation  for  more  than  a 
year  was  gradually  deteriorating."     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  few  of 
them  were  under  the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  the  albumen  was  often  present 
in  considerable  quantity.     Consequently,  although  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation show  that  an  insiu'ance  company  runs  a  great  risk  if  it  neglects 
to  have  the  imne  of  applicants  tested,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  a  physiological  alho- 
minuria  in  young  subjects. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr  Eales,  of  Birmingham,  found  retiiul 
changes  in  five  out  of  fourteen  cases  of  supposed  temporary  albuminoria  in 
persons  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty-eight  ('Birmingham  Medical 
Review,'  1880). 

Albuminuria  in  non-renal  diseases. — Albumen  occurs  in  the  urine  without 
there  being  any  marked  or  permanent  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  under  varioiu 
morbid  conditions,  which  may  be  briefly  enumerated  under  the  following 
heads : 

i.  Mechanical  causes. — (1)  Venous  congestion  ;  usually  from  obstruction 
of  the  general  venous  circulation  as  the  result  of  valvular  disease  of  ^^ 
heai-t,  or  occasionally  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  from  emphysema 
or  like  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Obstruction  of  the  renal  veins,  independently  of  any  disease  affectJiy 
the  whole  circulation,  occurred  in  a  case  recorded  by  Bartels  of  obliteration 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava  above  the  mouths  of  those  veins.  Albuminuria 
from  pressure  on  the  inferior  cava  and  renal  veins  by  ascites  or  tumour  or  * 
pregnant  uterus  is  not  uncommon. 
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(2)  Obstruction  in  the  renal  arteries,  usually  by  an  embolus  detached 
from  the  heart,  and  producing  congestion  with  escape  of  albumen  or  of 
blood  into  the  urine,  by  the  same  mechanism  as  explains  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage from  a  similar  cause. 

(3)  Arterial  an»mia,  leading  to  deficient  blood  supply  to  the  kidneys 
through  the  renal  arteries,  as  in  cholera. 

The  same  explanation  probably  belongs  to  albuminuria  occurring  in 
affections  attended  with  abdominal  pain  and  collapse.  This  cause  of  albu- 
minuria has  been  especially  pointed  out  by  Fischl  {'  Deutsches  Arch.,'  1881). 

(4)  Albuminuria  appearing  after  obstruction  of  the  ureters  has  been  re- 
moved. This  cause  has  been  established  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  a 
case  in  point  is  given  by  Bartels  in  which  the  obstruction  was  produced  by 
a  calculus. 

ii.  Fevers. — ^Pyrexial  albuminuria  occurs  most  frequently  in  acute  pneu- 
monia and  diphtheria,  but  also  in  typhus,  enterica,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
erysipelas,  ague,  pyaemia.  In  scarlet  fever,  also,  albuminuria  may  occur 
during  the  pyrexial  stage,  and  ought  probably  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
which  appears  later  and  is  dependent  upon  nephritis.  Cloudy  swelling  of 
the  rensd  epithelium  is  constantly  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  of  febrile  maladies,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  causes  the  albu- 
minuria, which  is  far  less  frequent. 

iii.  In  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially  cerebral 
haemorrhages,  concussion  of  the  brain,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  delirium  tremens, 
albuminuria  may  occur;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  caused  by  the 
nervous  disorder.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  is  notoriously  frequent  in  cases  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  kidney,  and  drunkards  are  liable  to  Bright's  disease.  The 
albuminuria  which  follows  a  fit  of  epilepsy  should  always  awake  suspicion 
of  uraemic  eclampsia. 

iv.  Poisoning  by  different  substances  which  act  as  direct  renal  irritants, 
e,  g,  cantharides  and  turpentine.  Phosphorus  probably  acts  in  a  different 
way. 

If  we  ask  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  albuminuria  under  these 
several  conditions,  the  answer  is  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  except  in  the 
case  of  cholera.  Taking,  for  example,  febrile  albuminuria,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  say  whether  the  invisible  physical  change  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
glomeruli,  to  which  (as  we  believe)  must  be  attributed  the  escape  of  albumen, 
is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  blood  itself,  or  to  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the 
renal  nerves,  or  to  the  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  or  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  through  the  kidneys  as  the  result  of  diminished  arterial 
pressure.  When  albuminuria  follows  an  epileptic  fit,  or  accompanies  apoplexy 
or  tetanus,  it  is  probably  a  secondary  result  of  venous  obstruction  from  im- 
peded respiration.  But  the  relation  of  albuminuria  to  venous  obstruction  is 
itself  susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  It  may  depend  upon  a  deficient 
supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  glomeruli,  interfering  with  the  due  nutrition 
of  their  epithelium ;  or  distension  of  veins  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  renal 
cortex  with  the  medulla  may  compress  the  straight  tubes,  and  so  interfere 
with  the  flow  of  urine,  and  exert  pressure  backwards  in  the  Malpighian 
capsules  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  glomeruli.  It  has  been  thought  that 
when  albuminuria  follows  plugging  of  the  ureter,  the  distended  renal  tubes 
press  upon  the  veins ;  and  thus  that  this  cause  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may 
also  be  included  under  the  head  of  "  venous  obstruction." 

It  may  be  stated  generally  of  so-called  "functional"  and  of  "sym- 
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ptomatic "  albumiuuria,  that  in  none  of  its  varieties  does  it  approach  in 
amount,  either  absolutely  or  in  proportion  to  the  urine,  that  is  often  f oond  in 
Bright's  disease.  In  some  cases  the  urine  may  contain  5  per  cent.  <rf  albu- 
men, a  quantity  more  than  half  as  great  as  that  in  normal  blood-flwum, 
although  the  proportion  is  generally  much  smaller.* 

2.  Tuhe-casts, — ^The  discovery  of  these  bodies — "  urine-cylinders,''  as  the 
Germans  call  them — in  the  urine  is  generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
Henle,  who  described  them  in  1844  ;  but  they  had  not  escaped  the  notiee 
of  some  previous  observers.  The  merit  of  distinguishing  and  figuring  their 
varieties,  and  of  applying  their  discovery  by  the  microscope  to  the  diagnosis 
of  renal  disease,  is  imdoubtedly  due  to  Dr  George  Johnson,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London  (1852).     There  are  several  different  kinds  of  casts. 

(1)  Hyaline  or  fibrinous  casts, — These  are  delicate,  transparent^  and  colom-- 
less,  with  defined  outlines,  but  so  little  refractile  that  they  are  not  alwayi 
recognised  under  the  microscope  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  doat,  unlos 
stained  by  carmine  or  iodine  or  aniline  dyes.  They  vary  greatly  in  breadth, 
from  0*01  to  0'05  mm. ;  their  length  may  be  only  a  few  times  greater  than 
their  breadth,  or  may  reach  1  mm. ;  they  are  the  longest  of  any  kind.  They 
may  be  either  straight  or  curved. 

(2)  BloodrCastSy  i,  e,  fibrinous  cylinders  filled  with  red  blood-^liscs.  Their 
presence  shows  that  the  exudation  is  hemorrhagic  and  probably  acute. 

(3)  Corpuscular  casts,  containing  small  round  nucleated  cells,  which  may 
be  pretty  certainly  identified  as  leucocytes  or  "  exudation  corpuscles,"  ibougb 
often  confounded  with  epithelial  cells.  Like  the  hyaline  casts  they  are  signs 
of  nephritis. 

(4)  Epithelial  casts,  containing  glandular  cells  from  the  convoluted 
tubules,  more  or  less  altered  and  granular,  but  by  their  larger  size  and  more 
angular  shape  distinct  from  white  blood-corpuscles.  They  point  to  desquir 
mation  as  the  result  of  nephritis. 

(5)  Oil-casts,  or  fatty  casts,  containing  highly  refracting  oil-dropa  These 
prove  that  the  nephritic  process  has  become  chronic. 

(6)  Granular  casts. — These  are  the  most  common,  and  the  least  diB- 
tinctive,  for  the  granules  may  result  from  the  disintegnition  of  blood-discs 
(when  they  have  a  yellow  tint),  or  of  epithelium  or  leucocytes,  and,  in  fac^ 
are  often  mingled  with  these  elements  in  the  same  cylinders.  Or  they  may 
be  fat-granules,  shown  as  bright  dark  points.  Or  they  may  be  only  lithateB 
accidentally  deposited  after  the  urine  is  passed. 

(7)  Lastly,  one  or  two  minute  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  or  uric  acid  may 
be  seen  in  a  tube-cast. 

In  acute  Bright's  disease,  for  weeks  together,  the  casts  may  contain  red 
blood-discs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  elements.  In  other  instances  tnh0- 
casts  look  as  if  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  epithelial  cells,  packed  so 
closely  together  that  little  or  none  of  the  hyaline  sheath  can  be  seen.  The 
fat-granules  or  fat-drops  are  probably  always  derived  from  disintegrating 
epithelium ;  casts  in  which  they  are  abimdant  are  opaque  and  conspicaous, 
almost  black  by  transmitted  light.     Wagner  describes  **  granular  casts  ^tf 

*  We  must  remember  that  the  urine  as  we  obtain  it  is,  after  all,  a  mixture  of  the  fln^ 
poured  out  by  an  almost  infinite  number  of  glomeruli  and  renal  tubes,  which  may  yieU 
secretions  of  very  different  quality.  So  that  when  renal  emboli,  or  localised  new  growtbi> 
are  surrounded  bv  zones  of  hypersamic  and  inflamed  kidney-tissue,  anv  albumen  that  ntfT 
be  contained  in  the  secretion  from  these  parts  is  necessarily  distributea  over  the  yery  v^ 
larger  quantity  of  normal  urine  poured  out  from  the  rest  m  the  cortes^ 
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sometimes  "  opaque  like  ground  glass,"  "  appearing  as  if  eroded  or  breaking 
down  at  their  edges,"  and  ''  sometimes  presenting  numerous  indentations, 
or  looking  as  though  they  were  made  up  of  a  number  of  square  pieces  fused 
together."  Lastly,  "  waxy  "or  "lardaceous  "  casts,  which  show  the  reaction 
with  iodine,  are  described  as  occurring,  though  very  rarely ;  they  are  highly 
ref ractile,  and  show  more  resistance  to  reagents  than  the  common  hyaline 
casts.  Bartels  is  disposed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  acquiring  the 
lardaceous  character  as  the  result  of  being  long  retained  in  the  renal  tubes ; 
and  some  writers  affirm  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  cases  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  themselves  lardaceous.* 

After  death,  casts  may  be  seen  in  the  kidneys  in  every  part  of  their 
substance,  from  the  convoluted  tubes  near  the  glomerulr  down  to  the  wide 
collecting  tubes  in  the  pyramids.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  looped 
tubes ;  as  Wagner  thinks,  because  they  are  slow  in  passing  through  these 
narrow  canals.  Certain  writers  have  doubted  whether  casts  from  the 
convoluted  tubes  are  capable  of  traversing  the  looped  tubes  so  as  to  be 
discharged  with  the  urine ;  but  they  are  so  elastic  and  flexible  that  this  does 
not  seem  impossible  for  at  least  the  smaller  casts,  and  probably  some  of  the 
larger  casts  are  formed  in  the  convoluted  segment  just  before  the  collecting 
tube.  Possibly  materials  that  originally  solidified  in  the  highest  tubes  close 
to  the  glomeruli  may  afterwards  be,  so  to  speak,  recast,  taking  the  form  of 
tubes  lower  down.  It  is  stated,  both  by  Wagner  and  by  Bartels,  that  very 
wide  waxy  or  granular  casts  are  found  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  the  urine 
is  very  scanty,  and  especially  in  the  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  within 
a  few  days  of  the  fatal  termination  ;  and  Bartels  observes  that  such  casts, 
moulded  in  the  collecting  tubes  of  the  pyramids,  can  only  be  retained  there 
long  enough  to  undergo  secondary  changes  when  the  secreting  activity  of  the 
kidney  is  at  a  very  low  point. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  hyaline  material  which  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  recently  formed  tube-casts  has  been  especially  studied  by  Bovida, 
who  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  identical  with  either  fibrin  or 
albumen,  so  that  it  can  only  be  described  as  an  albuminoid  substance. 

There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  casts. 
Some  observers  have  supposed  them  to  be  produced  by  a  process  of  secre- 
tion from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubes.  Bartels  upholds  this  view  on 
the  ground  that  spheroidal  masses  of  plasma  can  often  be  seen  protruding 
from  the  cells  into  the  lumen  of  a  tube.  Wagner,  however,  says  that  such 
appearances  may  be  observed  even  in  healthy  kidneys.  Another  theory 
has  been  that  they  arise  by  the  fusion  together  of  altered  epithelial  cells. 
According  to  Weigert  (*  Volkmann's  Sammlung,'  162-3)  this  is  obviously  the 
case  in  animals  when  nephritis  is  set  up  by  the  injection  of  chromate  of 
potass  under  the  skin ;  and  in  Bright's  disease  such  an  origin  seems  pro- 
bable in  the  case  of  certain  casts  which  have  indented  margins,  or  look  as  if 
they  were  made  up  of  an  agglomeration  of  angular  pieces.     Some  writers 

*  Under  the  name  of  "  cylindroids  " — for  which  "  false  casts  '*  would  perhaps  be  the 
hest  English  equivalent — some  German  observers  have  described  certain  flat,  riband-like 
bodies,  which  are  found  in  the  urine  of  patients  with  scarlet  fever,  and  also  in  cases  of 
cholera  and  of  recurrent  fever.  They  are  pale,  homogeneous,  colourless,  and  reach  a  much 
greater  length  than  ordinary  hyaline  casts.  Wagner  says  that  their  nature  is  still  unknown. 
Some  pathologists  think  that  they  are  mucous,  and  that  the  urine  does  not  contain  them 
till  after  it  has  escaped  from  the  pyramids ;  others  believe  that  they  have  found  them  in 
the  renal  tubes.  It  does  not  appear  clear  that  there  are  any  transitional  forms  between 
** false"  and  "true"  casts,  tiiough  they  may  be  found  together  in  the  same  specimen  of 
urine. 
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think,  too,  that  casts  which  turn  reddish  brown  with  iodine  are  formed  out 
of  epithelial  cells  that  have  first  become  lardaceous.     But  for  the  ordhiMy 
hyaline  casts  by  far  the  most  probable  view  is  that  they  result  from  the 
coagulation  of  fibrinogen  exuded  from  the  glomeruli,  just  as  in  any  oth«- 
case  of  plastic  or  "  croupous  "  inflammation.     The  fact  that  their  reactioiis 
are  not  identical  with  those  of  fibrin  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  undergo  some  further  chemical  change  under  the  influence 
of  the  acid  urine  which  bathes  their  surface.     The  very  short  interval  which 
sometimes  passes  between  the  commencement  of  a  morbid  change  in  the  kidney 
and  the  appearance  of  casts  in  the  urine  affords  strong  argiunent  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  they  arise  by  coagulation  of  exuded  plasma.      Bartels,  lot 
instance,  states  that  in  a  patient  who  underwent  the  operation  of  transfusion 
with  lamb's  blood,  and  whose  unne  up  to  that  time  was  normal,  urine  passed 
two  hours  afterwards  contained  not  only  albiunen,  but  also  hyaline  casts.     In 
another  case,  that  of  a  man  who  fell  from  a  height  upon  his  sacrum,  mine 
voided  five  hours  later  showed  hyaline  as  well  as  blood-casts.      There  is, 
indeed,  a  very  close  relation  between  albuminiuia  and  the  presence  of  tube- 
casts.     In  some  cases,  however,  they  appear  in  the  urine  a  few  hours,  or  even 
a  day  or  two,  before  albumen  is  discoverable.     In  the  urine  of  jaundiced 
patients  casts  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  are  often  found,  and  Dr  Finlayson 
says  that,  as  a  rule,  in  such  cases  no  albumen  is  present.     Roberts  alludes 
to  cases  of  venous  obstruction  from  heart  disease  or  emphysema  as  being 
also  accompanied  with  renal  tube-casts,  although  there  is  no  discovembte 
albuminuria.     Of  course  nothing  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  acute 
Bright's  disease  casts  sometimes  continue  to  be  passed  after  albuminuria  has 
ceased,  because  they  may  have  been  retained  in  the  renal  cortex  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  their  formation.     As  a  rule,  the  abundance  of  casts  in  a 
case  of  Bright's  disease  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the 
urine ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  and  in  the  same  patient  the  number 
of  casts  may  vary  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  generally  said  that  tube-casts  possess  great  clinical  importance  from 
the  fact  that  they  prove  the  kidneys  to  be  diseased.     This  is  so  far  true 
that  in  cases  in  which  the  urine  contains  pus  or  blood,  which  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  renal,  pel  vis  or  the  lower  urinary  passages,  the  dis- 
covery of  casts  is  good  eWdence  that  the  renal  cortex  is  affected  ;  although, 
if  none  can  be  found,  it  proves  little,  for  their  recognition  is  very  diflScult 
when  leucocytes  or  red  blood-discs  are  present  in  numbers.     If  albumen 
only  is  present,  the  presence  of  a  few  hyaline  casts  is  not  absolute  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Bright's  disease  rather  than  of  those  slight  or  temporarf 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  which  occur  in  association  with  pyrexia,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  venous  congestion,  as  the  writer  has  verified  after  death ;  but 
when  their  number  is  considerable  and  their  contents  varied,  the  diagnosis 
of  primary  renal  lesion  is  practically  certain. 

3.  Dropsy. — In  Bright's  disease  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  dropsy.  One 
is  identical  in  its  characters  with  that  seen  in  heart  disease,  and  depends  npoa 
obstruction  of  the  systemic  veins.  When  it  appears  in  the  course  of  mori)^ 
Brightii  it  is  only  an  indirect  effect  of  the  primary  malady,  its  immeditte 
cause  being  failure  of  the  heart  to  maintain  the  needful  activity  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  always  more  marked  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  bod; 
than  elsewhere,  especisdly  in  the  lower  limbs ;  and  it  is  associated  with 
dyspnoea,  with  orthopnoea,  and  often  with  lividity.     It  occurs  only  in  the 
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most  chronic  fonns  of  Bright's  disease,  usually  when  the  kidneys  are  con- 
tncted,  red,  and  granular,  t.  e.  cirrhotic. 

Widely  different  from  this  is  the  kind  of  dropsy  which,  although  perhaps 
not  absolutely  more  frequent,  has  been  always  justly  associated  with  Bright's 
disease  as  its  characteristic  83rmptom.  This  kind  of  dropsy  often  begins  in 
the  face,  about  the  eyelids,  even  before  it  affects  the  ankles.  Its  distribution 
r&  not  independent  of  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  for  one  may  often  notice 
that  wher^is  the  face  is  oedematous  when  the  patient  rises  in  the  morning, 
Uiis  subsides  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  the  ankles  are  swollen 
when  he  goes  to  bed.  But  it  is  not  limited  to  the  dependent  regions  of  the 
body  like  Uie  other  form  of  dropsy,  and  it  is  not  accompanied  by  dyspnoea 
or  tividity.  Its  favourite  seats  are  the  eyelids  and  conjunctiva,  the  penis  and 
scrotum  (or  the  labia  in  women)  and  the  loins,  when  it  forms  what  Bright 
called  "  the  renal  cushion."  We  may  explain  the  two  former  seats  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  skin  of  eyelids  and  genital  organs  has  no  subcutaneous  fat. 
Often,  however,  the  whole  of  the  body  and  limbs  swell  at  the  same  time, 
and  acquire  a  peculiar  white  waxy  appearance,  which  is  very  characteristic. 
Hie  occurrence  of  such  general  dropsy  is  frequently  the  earliest  s3rmptom  of 
Br^htfs  disease,  and  first  draws  the  patient's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
unwell.  Grenerally,  however,  the  urine  is  found,  if  tested,  to  be  already 
ilbmninous ;  and  after  scarlet  fever,  when  the  supervention  of  dropsy  can 
be  anticipated  as  likely  to  happen,  albuminuria  may  be  known  to  be  present 
for  several  days  before  oedema  can  be  detected.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  dropsy  precedes  the  albuminuria  by  a  day 
or  two. 

Theory  of  renal  dropsy. — The  most  obvious    suggestion  is  that  the 
characteristic  anasarca  of  Bright's   disease   depends   upon  hydremia,  the 
result  of   diminished   action   of  the   kidneys.     Bostock   and   Bees,   who 
made  analyses  of  the  blood  for  Bright  himself,  Christison,  and  many  later 
observers  have  found  that  the  density  of  the  serum  is  greatly  reduced,  being 
not  more  than  1020,  or  even  1013,  instead  of  the  normal  density  of  1030. 
It  IB  natural  to  refer  this  physical  change  in  the  blood  to  the  deficient  excre- 
tion of  water  f^but  some  writers  have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  loss  of 
albumen  through  the  glomenili  of  the   kidneys,  and   the  resulting  sub- 
albuminous  state  of  the  blood,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  low  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood-plasma.     But  Cohnheim  points  out  that  the  amount  of  albumen 
which  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys  is  after  all  inconsiderable.     In  most  cases 
the  percentile  of  albumen  in  the  urine  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent. ;  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  it  may  reach  4  or  5  per  cent.,  but  then  the  quantity  of 
oriue  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  always  much  diminished,  so  that 
after  sJl  the  total  daily  loss  of  albumen  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than 
from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  grammes  (two  or  three  drachms).     It  is  obvious 
tbat,  unless  the  assimilation  of  food  is  greatly  interfered  with,  such  an 
amount  of  albumen  can  be  very  easily  replaced.     Moreover,  quite  as  large 
quantities  of  albumen  are  lost,  without  any  dropsy  resulting,  by  patients 
with  large  granulating  wounds,  and  by  those  who  have  chyluria ;  and  far 
larger  quantities  by  women  during  lactation. 

It  has  been  lu'ged  by  Bartels  and  others  that  the  really  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  renal  dropsy  is  the  deficient  excretion  of 
water  by  the  kidneys.  Eehder  is  cited  by  Bartels  as  having  made  a 
very  elaborate  series  of  investigations,  in  several  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
^  to  the  relation  between  the   amount  of  water   drunk  (that  contained 
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in  the  solid    food   being,    however,  left  out   of   consideration)    and  thit 
discharged  in  the  urine  from  day  to  day ;  in  one  case  particularly  he  found 
that  during   periods  when   the   dropsy   was   on   the  increase    the  water 
excreted  was  not  more  than  from  29  to  49  per  cent  of  that  which  was 
ingested,  whereas  during   periods  when   the   dropsy  was    decreasing  the 
ratio  was  from  72*5  to  100*5  per  cent.     But,  as  Gohnheim  remarks,  sack 
observations,  after   all,  warrant  no   conclusion   as  to  the    nature  of  the 
connection  between  scantiness  of  the   urine  and  dropsy.      One    has  jiwt 
as  much  right  to  suppose  that  the  variations  in  the  dropsy  caused  those 
in  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  as  to  take  the  converse  view.      The  effect 
upon  the  blood  of  a  deficient  excretion  of  water  by  the  kidneys  (supposing 
it  not  to  be  corrected  either  by  diminished  ingestion  of  water,  or  by  an 
increased  loss  of  water  through  some  other  channel)  must  obviously  be  to 
increase  the  whole  bulk  of  the  circulating  fluid,  while  diminishing  the  per- 
centage of  solids  in  it.     Cohnheim  expresses  this  by  saying  that  the  resulting 
state  of  the  blood  must  be,  not  mere  "hydrromia,"  but  "  hydrsBmic  plethora." 
Now  he  and  Lichtheim  (*  Virchow's  Arch.,'  Ixix)  made  a  series   of  experi- 
ments upon  dogs,  in  which  they  found  that   the   injection   of  enormous 
quantities  of  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  into   the  blood  produced 
not  the  slightest  anasarca,  even  when  the  renal  arteries  were  ligatured,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  escape  of  the  fluids  through  the  kidneys.     So  far,  there- 
fore, as  experiment  can  settle  t  he  question,  it  appears  that  an  "  hydwemic 
plethora"  is  incapable  of  causing  the  dropsy  of  Bright's  disease. 

But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  such  a  condition  of  the 
blood  occurs  in  this  disease,  or   can  as  the  result  of  impairment  of  the 
renal  functions.     Unfortunately  nothing  is  positively  known    as  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  escapes  from  the  lungs  or  from  the  skin,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  dry  harsh  state  of  the  cutaneous  surface  in  many 
cases  of  Bright's  disease,  and  the  diflBculty  with  which  visible  sweating  can 
be  induced,  render  it  unlikely  that  the  skin  takes  up  any  part  of  the  renal 
function.     But  in  one  way  or  other  the  inactivity  of  the  kidneys  is  com- 
pensated for,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood  remains  unaltered  or  nearly  so. 
Further,  there  is  abundant  clinical  proof  that  even  complete  arrest  of  the 
secretion  of  urine  causes  no  dropsy.     Not  to  mention  the  anuria  of  hyste- 
rical women,  there    are  the  cases  of   "obstructive  suppression"  resulting 
from  plugging  of  the  ureter  of  a  single  kidney,  the  other  kidney  having 
been  previously  destroyed  by  disease  {infra,  p.  525).     In  animals,  again, 
ligature  of  the  ureters  is  equally  incapable  of  producing  dropsy.     Lastly, 
in  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  dropsy  sets  in  before  there  is  evidence  of 
impairment  of  the  renal  functions,  and  certainly  long  before  there  has  been 
time  for  the  development  of  any  great  change  in  the  density  or  in  the  volume 
of  the  blood  as  the  result  of  such  impairment. 

Such  considerations  render  it  clear  that  some  further  explanation  is 
needed  of  the  occurrence  of  general  dropsy  in  Bright's  disease ;  and  this  is 
sought  for  by  Cohnheim  in  a  change  which  he  supposes  to  take  place  in  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries,  rendering  them  more  readily  permeable  by  fluids 
than  they  are  in  normal  circumstances.  In  most  cases  the  deficiency  of 
albumen  in  the  blood  might  be  imagined  to  produce  such  a  change ;  but 
this  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  dropsy  seto 
in  before  there  can  have  been  time  for  the  blood  to  become  "  hypalbrani- 
notic"  or  subalbuminous.  Cohnheim,  therefore,  falls  back  upon  theing^ 
nious  suggestion  that  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
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become  altered  by  the  same  cause  which  sets  up  the  renal  affection.     He 

points  out  that  whereas  dropsy  accompanies  the  nephritis  that  follows  scarlet 

fever  or  exposure  to  cold,  no  such  result  is  observed  when  a  like  nephritis 

arises  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  or  of  relapsing  fever,  in  which  diseases  the 

skin  remains  intact.      Obviously  the  explanation  is  valid  only  so  far  as 

anasarca  is  concerned ;  and  Cohnheim   accordingly  insists  that  dropsy  of 

the  serous  cavities  and  of  mucous  membranes  does  not  occur  in  most  cases 

of  Bright's  disease — at  least  in  an  early  stage,  when  failure  in  the  heart's 

action  cannot  be  supposed  to  play  any  part  in  their  production.     But  the 

author's  experience  certainly  accords  with  that  of  Wagner,  that  in  autopsies 

upon  some  most  acute  cases — ^as,  for  instance,  after  scarlet  fever— one  generally 

finds  some  fluid  effused  into  deeper  parts  of  the  body,  though  not,  perhaps, 

in  very  large  quantity.     In  more  chronic  cases  of  tubal  nephritis  large 

effusions  in  one  or  both  pleursB  or  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  are  very  frequent, 

and  certainly  not  of  cardiac  origin. 

It  is  evident,  as  Cohnheim  himself  points  out,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
change  in  the  capillary  walls,  as  the  immediate  and  fundamental  cause  of 
renal  dropsy,  brings  the  affection  somewhat  closer  than  before  to  the  in- 
flammatory forms  of  oedema.  But  in  one  respect  there  is  an  important 
difference,  namely,  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  effused  liquid.  This, 
in  Bright's  disease,  has  always  an  extremely  low  specific  gravity,  and 
contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  albumen ;  in  fact,  it  exactly  resembles 
in  these  points  the  liquid  that  is  poured  out  in  the  "mechanical  dropsy"  of 
heart  disease,  or  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  C.  Schmidt  found  in  one  case 
that  the  dropsical  fluid  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  contained  0*36  per 
cent,  of  albumen,  that  from  the  meninges  0*6 — 0*8  per  cent.,  that  from  the 
peritoneum  1*13  per  cent.,  that  from  the  pleura  2*85  per  cent.  Bartels 
examined  fluids  taken  directly  after  death  from  different  parts  of  the  body 
of  a  person  who  died  of  advanced  dropsy,  and  found  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood-serum  being  1015-60,  that  of  the  pericardial  fluid 
was  1009*7,  that  of  the  peritoneal  fluid  1009*6,  and  that  of  the  anasarcous 
fluid  1007*65 ;  in  each  of  the  dropsical  fluids  the  main  part  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents was  made  up  of  inorganic  salts.  Urea,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
0*3  per  cent.,  was  detected  in  anasarcous  fluid,  and  also  in  ascitic  fluid  by 
Edelssen  ;  in  pericardial  fluid  he  once  found  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  urea. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  answer  all  objections,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
characteristic  anasarca  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  as  well  as  the  pleuritic  and 
ascitic  effusion,  is  really — as  it  was  supposed  to  be  before  Bright  began 
his  researches — an  inflammatory  exudation.  This  may  be  diluted  and 
increased  by  watery  exudation  proceeding  not  directly  from  hydrsemia,  but 
from  diminished  arterial  and  increased  venous  pressure  everywhere. 

Dropsy  mthout  albuminuria, — Cases  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  which 
there  is  dropsy  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  which  is  so  constantly 
associated  with  Bright's  disease,  but  in  which  no  albumen  can  at  any  time 
be  found  in  the  urine.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  essential  dropsy^'  but  one  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  kidneys  are  healthy, 
although  no  clinical  evidence  to  the  contrary  can  be  obtained.  What, 
however,  is  more  frequent  is  for  a  patient  to  come  under  observation  with 
general  dropsy  that  has  already  lasted  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  and  for 
his  urine  to  yield  no  coagulum,  either  then  or  at  any  subsequent  period, 
while  the  dropsy  more  or  less  rapidly  subsides.  In  these  cases,  which  are 
not  very  rare,  nothing  is  more  Ukely  than  that  albuminuria  was  really 
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present  at  first,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  more  transitory  forms  of 
Bright's  disease  the  urine  often  becomes  normal  before  the  dropej  dis- 
appears. The  writer  has  seen  this  acute  anasarca  without  albaminmia  ooee 
in  a  child  five  years  old,  and  twice  in  adults — one  a  young  man  in  hospttal, 
the  other  a  young  married  woman ;  two  cases  were  watched  throughoat* 

4.  Secondary  inflammations. — ^Among  the  most  serious  effects  of  Brighfs 
disease,  as  being  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  death,  must  be  mentioned  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation  in  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities,  or  in  the 
lungs.  Of  the  different  serous  membranes,  the  pleura  is  most  apt  to  be 
attacked,  the  pericardium  next,  and  the  peritoneum  only  shortly  before 
death  or  when  paracentesis  has  been  performed.  Meningitis  is  very  rare, 
and  perhaps,  when  it  seems  to  be  of  renal  origin,  some  other  well-accredited 
cause  would  be  found  if  carefully  looked  ior,  A  case  has,  however,  latdy 
occurred  under  the  writer's  care  (November,  1890)  in  which  a  young  man 
died  from  acute  nephritis  and  purulent  meningitis  with  entire  absence  of 
traumatic  or  other  local  cause  for  the  complication.! 

The  pathology  of  these  secondary  inflammations  is  not  very  clear ;  they 
are  commonly  attributed  to  the  undepurated  state  of  the  blood.  Whatever 
their  explanation,  we  may  associate  with  them  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  in  Bright's  disease.  These  are 
often  produced  by  irritation;  hence  the  caution  necessary  in  using  acu- 
puncture, and  still  more  a  permanent  trocar,  to  draw  off  the  serum. 
Erythema  leve  frequently  occurs  after  pricking  the  legs,  or  severe  erysipelas 
and  sloughs  may  ensue. 

But  such  dermatitis,  both  superficial  and  deep,  may  arise  spontaneously — 
erythema  of  the  face,  the  legs,  or  the  genitals,  an  eruption  like  *^  Hchen,"  or 
papular  eczema,  or  diffuse  scaly  dermatitis;  and,  occasionally,  universal 
desquamative  inflammation  resembling  pityriasis  rubra.  The  writer  has 
most  often  observed  a  red  papular  eruption  affecting  the  trunk  and  limbe^ 
but  sparing  the  face. 

5.  Albuminuric  retinitis, — One  of  the  most  characteristic  indications  of 
Bright's  disease  is,  in  some  cases,  the  presence  of  changes  in  the  retina. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  first  noticed  post  moriemhy  Tiirck  in  1850;  hut 
the  discovery  of  their  importance  in  relation  to  kidney  disease  is  assigned  to 
Heymann,  in  1856.  They  occur  only  in  cases  which  are  already  chronic ;  m 
advanced  stages  of  tubal  nephritis  after  scarlet  fever  or  during  pr^nancy ; 
when  the  kidneys  are  cirrhotic  ;  very  seldom  in  cases  of  lardaceous  disease, 
and  probably  only  when  it  has  long  been  associated  with  atrophic  changes. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  recognition  of  changes  in  the  retin»  by  means  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  is  the  first  thing  which  suggests  that  the  patient  is  out 
of  health.  Their  frequency  is  believed  by  Dr.  Gk)wers  to  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Mr  Eales,  who  found  them  in  28  out  of  100  cases  of  chrome 
Bright's  disease,  or  in  about  2  of  every  7  cases  (*  Bum.  Med.  Eev.,*  1880). 

*  On  this  point  see  some  cases  in  children  recorded  by  Sir  Dyce  Dackworth  in  the  '  St 
Barth.  Hosp.  Rep./  and  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  •  Lectures  *  (1887) ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr  Good- 
hart  in  the  ' Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1884  (vol.  xlii,  p.  197). 

t  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  purulent  exudation  in  the  pericardinnii  erco 
in  the  meshes  of  lymph. — C.  H.  F.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Sutton,  a  pathologist  of  bo 
less  experience,  mentions  purulent  pericarditis  as  common,  and  almost  charac^eriftic  of 
Bright's  disease.  Empyema  is  decidedly  rare,  but  peritonitis  in  renal  cases  is  undoubtedlj 
very  often  purulent. 
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They  vary  in  character  in  different  instances,  but  they  are  commonly 
inclnded  imder  the  name  of  "  albuminuric  retinitis,"  although  this  is  not 
quite  appropriate  to  all  the  morbid  conditions. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  lesion  is,  in  fact,  one  which  seems  to  be 
merely  degenerative.  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  whitish  spots,  some- 
times close  to  the  optic  disc,  sometimes  elsewhere ;  near  the  macula  lutea 
they  often  appear  as  fan-like  streaks.  They  may  be  round  dots,  so  minute 
as  to  be  only  visible  by  the  direct  method  of  examination ;  or  they  may 
be  large,  irregular  patches,  which  equal  the  disc  in  size,  and  which  may 
coalesce  into  large  areas  round  it.  A  less  intense  diffuse  opacity  often 
extends  over  more  or  less  of  the  retina.  Associated  with  the  white  spots,  or 
occurring  independently  of  them,  hcemorrhages  are  very  frequently  observed. 
These  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer  of  the  retina ;  and 
they  therefore  are  often  "  flame-shaped "  (to  use  Dr  Gtowers'  expression), 
following  the  radiating  course  of  the  fibres.  They  may  also  run  by  the 
side  of  and  parallel  to  the  vessels.  When  they  are  large  they  may  be  irre- 
gular in  shape,  or  may  penetrate  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retinae.  In 
some  cases,  again,  optic  neuritis  may  be  the  most  conspicuous  retinal  change. 
If  no  white  spots  are  discoverable,  the  appearance  will  then  be  identical 
with  that  which  is  so  commonly  produced  by  intracranial  disease,  and 
it  may  ultimately  run  on  to  atrophy  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Lastly, 
there  may  be  a  general  oedema  of  the  retina,  with  complete  obscuration  of 
the  disc.  The  arteries  are  narrow,  and  to  a  great  extent  concealed  ;  the 
veins  distended  and  tortuous.  There  are  always  many  haemorrhages,  form- 
ing large  streaks  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres.  White  spots  are  com- 
monly numerous,  large,  rounded,  and  soft-edged.  Dr  Gk)wer8,  from  whom 
the  above  description  is  taken,  says  that  this  form  of  albuminuric  retinitis  is 
confined  to  cases  of  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  Bright's  disease,  so  that  there  is 
rarely  time  for  it  to  subside  or  to  pass  into  an  atrophic  stage. 

Anatomically  the  white  spots  depend  upon  a  degenerative  change  in  the 
nerve-fibres,  which  become  greatly  thickened,  varicose,  and  filled  with  fat- 
globules  ;  "  compound  granule-masses,  too,  appear  in  large  numbers."  The 
vertical  fibres  of  Miiller  become  swollen  and  fatty.  The  fan-like  dis- 
tribution of  the  spots  near  the  macula  lutea  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  these  fibres  in  that  position ;  they  radiate  from  the 
fovea  ceniraliSf  and  their  direction  is  somewhat  oblique.  The  difiuse  opacity 
is  due  to  oedema,  which  gives  rise,  in  hardened  preparations,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  cavities,  separating  the  retinal  elements  from  one  another.  Dr 
Growers'  drawings  of  microscopical  sections  show  how  greatly  some  of  the 
layers  (including  even  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones)  maybe  thickened  where 
there  is  a  white  spot. 

With  regard  to  the  pathohgy  of  these  retinal  changes  but  little  is  yet 
understood.  Traube  insisted  on  the  fact  that  they  scarcely  ever  occur 
except  in  cases  in  which  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  already  present,  as  showing 
that  this  was  mainly  concerned  in  producing  them ;  and  Oohnheim  upheld 
the  same  opinion.  But  probably  the  material  fact  is  rather  that  albu- 
minuric retinitis  requires  a  considerable  time  for  its  development,  so  that 
before  it  appears  the  heart  is  almost  certain  to  become  enlarged.  Dr  Glowers 
draws  attention  to  the  small  size  of  the  retinal  arteries,  which  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  to  be 
not  more  than  one  half  or  even  one  third  of  the  size  of  the  veins ;  but  he 
regards  this  as  the  result  of  a  vital  contraction  of  their  coats,  and  not  of 
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any  organic  changes  in  them.  Mr  Brailey,  however,  has  shown  that  these 
vessels  become  affected  with  an  endarteritis  obliieranSf  exactly  like  tiiat 
which  we  shall  presently  find  to  occnr  in  the  arterioles  of  the  kidneys 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Dr  Gowers  describes  and  figures  irr^ular 
dilatations  of  the  capillaries,  with  increase  of  the  nuclei  in  their  walls ;  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  such  dilatations  often  lead  to  haemorrhages.  As  for 
the  optic  neuritis,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  sometimes  the  main  ophthal- 
moscopic change,  he  has  observed  this  especially  when  there  have  been 
conspicuous  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  such  as  intense  headache, 
delirium,  and  convulsions.  He  is  therefore  disposed  to  regard  them  as  the 
cause  of  its  predominance  over  the  other  retinal  lesions  in  the  cases  in 
question. 

Albuminuric  retinitis,  in  its  less  intense  forms,  may  be  altogether  un- 
accompanied with  subjective  symptoms.  Or  there  may  be  more  or  less 
marked  amblyopia,  which  may  cause  the  patient  to  seek  professional  advice. 
Voelcker  speaks  of  cases  in  which  transitory  darkening  of  the  field  of  vision 
occurs  from  time  to  time  during  excitement  or  on  exertion.  Even  in  the 
most  severe  forms  of  albuminuric  retinitis  it  rarely  happens  that  centnl 
vision  is  lost,  or  that  complete  blindness  follows.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  occurrence  of  defective  sight  in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease  may 
depend  upon  very  different  causes.  Wagner  remarks  that,  altogether  apart 
from  the  presence  of  retinal  changes,  it  is  not  imcommon  for  hypermetropic 
patients  whose  general  health  is  much  affected  to  complain  of  impairment  of 
vision  which  is  really  due  to  failure  of  accommodation.  Such  amaurosis  u 
often  an  effect  of  uraemia. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  retinal  changes  are  in  themselves 
conclusive  of  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease.  Dr  Gk)wer8  relates  a  case 
in  which  a  chlorotic  girl  became  affected  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  idio- 
pathic neuro-retinitis,  which  ultimately  left  appearances  undistinguish- 
able  from  those  of  albuminuric  retinitis.  And  sometimes  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  diagnosis  of  the  retinal  effects  of  renal  from  those  of  ceretatl 
disease.  When  the  white  spots  are  very  small,  and  limited  to  the  region  of 
the  macula  lutea,  they  require  careful  looking  for,  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  by  atropine  is  often  necessary  to  enable  one  to  make  sure  of  not 
missing  them. 

As  a  rule,  when  albuminuric  retinitis  has  once  developed  itself,  it  persists 
until  the  patient's  death.  The  exact  appearances,  however,  vary  from  time 
to  time :  haemorrhages  may  disappear  and  fresh  ones  may  form ;  even  the 
white  spots  may  subside,  though  Dr  Gowers  says  that  is  very  rarely  the 
case  with  those  that  surround  the  macula  lutea.  It  is  in  the  Bright's  disease 
associated  with  pregnancy  that  there  is  most  ground  for  hoping  for  s 
permanent  recovery  from  the  retinal  affection.  The  free  use  of  purgatives 
is  believed  to  favour  its  subsidence,  and  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  re- 
currence. 

6.  Cardio-vascular  changes :  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  thickening  of  the 
arteries. — In  his  commentary  on  the  first  hundred  cases  collected  of  autopsitf 
on  the  disease  afterwards  called  by  his  name,  Dr  Bright  remarked  (*6uy« 
Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol.  i,  p.  396),  "The  deviations  from  health  in  the  heart 
are  well  worthy  of  observation ;  they  have  been  so  frequent  as  to  show  s 
most  important  and  intimate  connection  with  the  disease  of  which  we  are 
treating."    Excluding  cases  of  valvidar  disease,  in  thirty-four  there  was 
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marked  hypertrophy,  generally  affecting  the  left  ventricle.  Since  that  date 
(1837)  clinical  teachers  at  Guy's  Hospital — Barlow,  Kees,  and  their  successors 
— have  never  failed  to  insist  upon  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  renal  pulse 
as  "  hard,"  "  wiry,"  "  resisting,"  or  "  incompressible,"  or  (to  use  a  more 
modem  expression)  upon  the  increase  of  arterial  tension,* 

The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  can  generally  be  detected  during 
life  by  displacement  of  the  apex-beat  outwards,  by  its  heaving  character, 
and  by  alteration  in  the  first  sound— often  a  mere  weakening  of  it  without 
any  change  of  quality,  sometimes  a  prolongation  or  reduplication,  and  occa- 
sionally a  murmur.  That  this  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  high 
arterisd  presstu'e  seems  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  above  signs 
are  replaced  by  those  of  dilatation  :  a  short  snapping  impulse,  and  in  many 
cases  a  decided  murmur — apical  in  seat,  systolic  in  rhjrthm,  and,  except  by 
its  being  inaudible  in  the  axilla,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  primary 
mitral  regurgitation.  After  death  the  left  ventricle  is  found  dilated,  without 
valvular  lesions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  dilatation  of  the  systemic  ventricle  is 
like  the  hypertrophy  which  usually  precedes  it,  the  immediate  result  of 
abnormal  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  comparable  to  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  which  result  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  obstruction 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Bright  himself  proposed  two  causes  of  the  ventricular  hypertrophy : 
"  That  the  altered  character  of  the  blood  [conveyed  to  the  heart  in  the 
coronary  arteries]  affords  irregtdar  and  unwonted  stimulus  to  the  organ 
immediately;  or  that  it  so  affects  the  minute  [arteriall]  and  capillary 
circulation  as  to  render  greater  action  necessary  to  force  the  blood  through 
the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system  "  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,*  vol.  i, 
p.  396).  Each  of  these  explanations  has  been  since  expanded  into  various 
subordinate  theories. 

The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  satisfactory.  Apart  from  the  results 
given  above,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  alteration  in  the  blood  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  overgrowth ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  stimulus  produce 
hypertrophy  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles  ? 

But  the  question  remains,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  in  the 
systemic  vessels  which  raises  the  blood-pressure  1 

In  the  first  place,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  occurs  in  acute  as  well  as  in 
chronic  cases  of  morbus  Brightii.  f  It  may  also  develop  when  the  kidneys  have 
become  atrophied  as  the  result  of  hydronephrosis,  or  of  some  other  affection 
of  the  renal  pelvis,  as  in  cases  recorded  by  Cohnheim.  In  association  with 
the  lardaceous  change,  however,  it  is  not  seen  unless  the  renal  cortex  has 
become  also  affected  with  advanced  tubal  nephritis.  It  is  comparatively 
slight  when  chronic  Bright's  disease*  is  complicated  by  phthisis,  cancer,  or 
some  other  wasting  disease,  and  in  those  who  are  very  old. 

Evidently,  therefore,  no  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy can  be  valid  unless  it  is  applicable  to  both  the  principal  forms  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  extent  to  which  the  heart  becomes  enlarged 
differs  in  different  cases — partly  according  to  their  duration  ;  and  it  is  far 

*  This  characteristic  feature  of  most  chronic  and  some  acute  eases  of  renal  disease 
was  first  observed  abroad  by  Tranbe. 

t  This  fact  was  ascertained  by  Dr  Qalabin  from  cases  in  Chiy's  Hospital  between  1868 
and  1872;  and  Dr  Ooodhart's  further  experience  of  ten  vears  (1873-82)  confirms  the 
conclusion  (*  Gny*s  Hosp.  Rep./  vol.  xliii,  p.  104).  The  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied 
in  109  cases,  and  normal  in  only  25. 
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greater  in  renal  cirrhosis  than  in  any  other  form.  Thus,  whereas  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  tubal  nephritis  its  weight  may  attain  fifteen  or  nxteea 
ounces,  and  in  the  latest  granular  and  atrophic  stage  of  that  affectkn 
seventeen  or  possibly  twenty-one  ounces,  there  are  some  instances  of 
(primary)  renal  cirrhosis  in  which  it  reaches  twenty-three,  twenty-four, 
twenty-five,  or  even  twenty-eight  ounces.  Compare  the  tables  of  the  weight 
of  the  heart  foimd  by  Dr  Goodhart  in  188  cases  of  chronic  parenchymatoai 
nephritis,  in  329  cases  of  cirrhosis  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  xliii,  pp.  104,  109, 
111),  and  in  146  cases  of  lardaceous  disease. 

The  chamber  chiefly  affected  is  the  left  ventricle,  the  walls  of  which 
(and  also  the  papillary  columns  of  the  mitral  valve)  become  extraordinarily 
thick  and  fleshy,  their  substance  being  made  up  of  muscular  fibres  of  per- 
fectly normal  appearance.  Sometimes  the  cavity  is  of  normal  size,  some- 
times more  or  less  dilated.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  right  ventricle  also  n 
somewhat  enlarged.  This  generally  indicates  that  the  left  ventricle  has 
not  been  able  to  maintain  the  circulation  efficiently,  or  that  pulmonary 
obstruction  has  arisen  from  bronchitis,  oedema  of  lung,  or  some  other  caoie. 
But  to  some  extent  it  is  inevitable  that  the  right  ventricle  should  share  in 
the  process  of  enlargement,  especially  when  the  left  ventricle  becomes  very 
greatly  increased  in  size.* 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the  left  ventricle  is  one  of 
real,  not  only  apparent,  hypertrophy.  In  some  cases  fibrous  tissue  is  mixed 
with  the  muscular  overgrowth  (cf.  p.  44),  but  in  the  most  characteristic 
examples  this  is  not  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  character  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
arteries  there  are  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  different 
observers.     In  fact,  among  the  pathologists  who  have  especially  studied  Uiii 
question  within  the  last  few  years  hardly  any  two  entirely  agree  in  their 
descriptions.     That  in  middle-aged  or  old  persons  affected  with  Bright's 
disease  the  lesions  commonly  termed  atheromatous  are  often  found  in  the 
aorta,  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  in  other  arteries  of  large  or  medium  siie, 
was  well  known  to  Bright  himself,  and  also  to  Wilks,  Dickinson,  and  others 
who  at  different  times  wrote  on  the  subject.     But  no  great  importance 
seemed  to  attach  to  this  circumstance  on  account  of  the  frequency  with 
which  atheroma  is  seen  in  those  who  are  advancing  in  years.     It  was  Sr 
Gteorge  Johnson  who,  in  the  *Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1868,  pointed  out  that 
the  arterioles,  not  only  in  the  kidneys,  but  also  in  the  subcutaneous  and 
submucous  tissues,  in  the  muscles,  and  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  become 
remarkably  thickened ;  and  he  attributed  this  change  mainly  to  an  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  fibres  in  their  walls.     Foiu"  years  later  Sir  Wilhsm 
Gull  and  Dr  Sutton  read  before  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
a  paper  in  which  they  declared  the  thickening  to  be  the  result  of  a  hyaline 
fibroid  formation,  partly  outside  the  muscular  layer,  in  the  tunica  adveMi^ 
partly  in  the  intimoy  the  muscular  layer  itself  being  often  rather  atrojdued 
than  hypertrophied,  and  the  nuclei  of  its  fibres  degenerated.     In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed,  the  "  hyaline  "  appearance  described  by  these 
observers  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  acidulated  glycerine  in 

*  Traabe  asserted  ('  Ges.  Abh./  iii,  p.  289)  that  he  had  been  able  clinically  to  determine 
the  presence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  within  four  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  sa 
acnte  renal  affection.  Similar  cases  were  recorded  by  the  late  Dr  Peacock,  and  since  I7 
Dr  Stone  in  his  Croonian  Lectures  (1879),  and  Dr  Qoodhart  (<  Fkth.  Trans./  zxz).  A  csm 
of  recession  of  an  hypertrophied  ventricle  has  been  recorded  l^  Sir  William  Bobeits  ('  Ohs- 
gow  Med.  Joum./  1884). 
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ip^hich  the  preparations  were  placed  for  examination.  Leyden  among 
foreign  writers  alone,  lays  stress  upon  this  character ;  his  figures  (^  Ztschrift. 
f.  klin.  Med./  1880)  represent  circumscribed  glassy  patches  lying  in  the 
coats  of  the  thickened  vessels,  and  are  very  unlike  those  of  Gull  and  Sutton. 
Few  German  pathologists,  however,  confirm  Dr  Johnson's  statements  as  to 
the  existence  of  muscular  h3rpertrophy.  Ewald,  indeed,  admits  (^Yirch. 
Arch.,'  1877)  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  coat ; 
but  this,  he  says,  is  due  to  an  enlargement^  not  to  a  multiplication  of  the 
fibres.  But  according  to  Sotnitschewsky  ('Virch.  Arch.,'  1880),  when  this 
coat  is  found  thickened,  it  is  as  the  result  of  increased  fibrous  tissue. 
Ijastly,  all  recent  writers  agree  in  considering  that  an  almost  invariable 
condition  affecting  the  intima  is  that  which  was  originally  named  by  Fried- 
lander  arleriiis  obliieram. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  these  varying  descriptions  except  by 
supposing  that  the  affection  of  the  arterioles  in  Bright's  disease  diffeitt  in 
different  cases,  perhaps  even  in  the  same  case  in  different  tissues,  or  at 
different  periods  in  its  course.  Another  explanation  may  be  that  this 
change  is  most  constant  in  the  chronic  atrophic  form  of  morbus  Brightii, 
which  is  undoubtedly  less  common  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  on  the  Con- 
tinent generally,  than  in  England.  But  after  all,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  is  oidy  with  reference  to  the  exclusive  theory  proposed  by  Dr  Johnson 
that  the  exact  character  of  the  arterial  change  is  of  primary  importance. 

Apart  from  the  anatomical  question,  let  us  now  see  what  light  is  thrown 
on  the  genera]  problem  by  physiological  investigation. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most  marked  clinical  features  of  Bright's 
disease  is  a  state  of  high  pressure  or  tension  in  the  arteries,  recognised  in 
the  hard  or  incompressible  pulse  (p.  13). 

Since  the  invention  of  the  sphygmograph  this  can  be  estimated  much 
more  accurately  than  before.  The  first  point  to  be  noted  in  all  such 
tracings  is  that  the  pressure  applied  to  the  artery  while  they  are  being 
taken  is  far  greater  than  that  which  brings  out  the  characters  of  the  pulse 
most  distinctly  in  health :  as  registered  by  the  late  Dr  Mabomed's  spiral 
eccentric  it  was  from  four  to  six  ounces,  instead  of  being  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  ounces.  The  next  points  are  the  breadth  or  "bluntness"  of 
the  tidal  wave  and  the  distance  of  the  dicrotic  notch  from  the  upstroke ; 
these  indicate  prolongation  of  the  ventricular  systole.  The  last  point  is  the 
distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  dicrotic  notch  above  the  base  line  (cf.  p.  4). 

If  next  we  consider  the  pulse  as  it  is  felt  by  the  finger,  we  find  the 
following  characters.  Firsts  it  is  persisteni :  even  in  the  intervals  between 
the  cardiac  beats  the  artery  feels  full.  One  might  imagine  that  its  coats 
were  thickened,  but  on  emptying  it  by  pressure  above  one  finds  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger,  as  a  thickened  vessel  would  be. 
Next^  it  is  hmg^  not  falling  away  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  finger,  but 
pushing  or  laboured  in  character.  Lastly,  it  is  hard  or  incompressible^ 
requiring  much  force  to  overcome  it.  Both  the  last  characters  are  really 
indications  of  the  state  of  the  left  ventricle  which  is  associated  with  high 
arterial  tension — ^the  slow  prolonged  systole  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
ventricular  walls. 

Examination  of  the  heart  often  yields  valuable  corroborative  evidence. 

There  may  be  an  enlarged  area  of  percussion-dulness,  displacement  of  the  apex 

outwards,  and  a  heaving,  laboured  impulse.     It  is,  however,  important  to  be 

aware  of  the  fact  that  tiiese  signs  are  not  seldom  absent^  even  when  there  is 
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no  obyious  emphysema  or  other  disease  of  the  left  Inng  to  account  for  it 
Thus  in  cases  of  renal  cirrhosis,  when  perhaps  the  patient  has  been  ailmittad 
with  cerebral  haemorrhage,  we  have  again  and  again  failed  to  detect  way 
indication  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  although  at  the  autopsy  a  day  or  two  later 
the  heart  has  been  found  enormously  enlarged.  It  is  particularlj  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  hypertrophy  is  unattended  with  any  dilatation  that  the 
difficulty  arises. 

On  auscultation  the  first  sound  may  be  faint^  or  dull  and  prolonged,  or 
reduplicated,  or  even  replaced  by  a  murmur.*  A  more  characteristic  aiu- 
cultatory  sign,  and  one  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  increased  uterial 
tension,  is  the  loud,  ringing,  or  metallic  quality  of  the  (aortic)  Beeond 
sound,  as  it  is  heard  at  the  base  of  the  hearty  or  over  the  carotid  artery. 
Occasionally,  also,  a  diastolic  shock  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  placed  otw 
the  cardiac  region. 

The  cause  of  the  systemic  obsirucHon  which  causes  the  high  arterial  tenakti 
in  Bright's  disease  has  been  much  debated,  and  is  still  unsettled. 

Dr  Gleorge  Johnson  (1868),  relying  upon  his  obserrations  as  to  the 
existence  of  hypertrophy  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles,  (Nropounded 
the  theory  that  these  vessels  exert  a  "stopcock"  function,  resisting  the 
passage  into  the  capillaries  of  blood  which,  as  the  result  of  defective  elimina- 
tion by  the  kidneys,  is  noxious  to  the  tissues.  In  fact^  he  imagined  an 
active  antagonism  between  the  heart  and  the  arterioles,  as  the  result  of 
which  they  each  become  hypertrophied. 

The  late  Dr  Mahomed  reverted  to  the  view  that  the  obstruction  iaintbe 
capillaries,  and  this  view  is  ably  supported  by  Dr  Saundby,  of  Birmingham; 
but^  believing  that  the  high  tension  in  the  arteries  precedes  the  developmeoi 
of  renal  disease,  their  notion  is  that  the  supposed  impurity  of  the  blood  is 
due,  not  to  imperfect  excretory  activity  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys  ba^ 
rather  to  over-eating  and  over-drinking,  by  which  it  becomes  charged  with 
injurious  matters.     The  objection  to  all  such  theories,  however,  is  that  thero 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  any  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid  are  capable  of 
retarding  its  flow  through  the  capillaries.     Physiologists  admit  no  caoseBof 
such  retardation  except  alterations  in  the  capillary  walls  themselves;  sod 
these  only  affect  the  circulation  locally,  as  in  the  case  of  inflammatioit 
And  although  the  injection  of  urea  into  the  blood  is  capable  of  increaaiQg 
the  arterial  pressure  in  animals,  yet  this  is  only  when  the  quantity  injected 
is  so  large  as  to  render  the  experiment  inapplicable  to  human  pathdogy. 

Such  considerations  have  led  some  German  pathologists  to  look  elsewhere 
for  an  explanation  of  the  cardio-vascular  changes  in  Bright's  disease,  and  of 
the  high  arterial  tension  which  is  so  closely  associated  with  them.  Traob^ 
in  1856,  suggested  that  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma  would  have 
two  results,  each  of  which  might  tend  to  augment  the  pressure  in  the  arterial ; 
one  being  the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  blood  from  impairment  of  the 
secretory  activity  of  the  kidneys,  the  other  the  diminution  in  the  amoootaf 
blood  flowing  from  the  arterial  into  the  venous  system  as  a  consequaooo 
of  obliteration  of  vessels  in  those  organs.  But  the  first  of  these  two  con- 
ditions does  not  exist  in  the  most  marked  cases  of  high  pressure,  which  are 
accompanied  by  increased,  not  impaired,  flow  of  urine;  and  the  second 
certainly  seems  altogether  inadequate  to  produce  any  marked  effect    More- 

•  Mabomed  also  mamtained  (<  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep./  1879}  that  it  is  someUmes  pn^edid 
by  a  short  sound  resembling  the  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenods.  Sorely  tini  ^ 
the  same  sign  as  what  is  called  redaplioation  of  the  first  sound  f 
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over,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  ought^  on  this  view,  to  follow  on  amputation 
of  the  thigh  or  of  two  limbs  more  certainly  than  on  the  gradual  diminution 
of  the  area  of  the  renal  circulation. 

Dr  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen,  has  put  forward  the  ingenious  theory  that 
the  systemic  obstruction  is  due  to  diminished  specific  gravity  of  the  blood ; 
this  causes  the  red  discs  to  mingle  in  the  layer  of  leucocytes,  which 
normally  lie  close  to  the  vessel-wall,  and  thus  friction  is  increased.  Of  the 
physical  fact  there  is  no  doubt^  but  why  should  not  the  same  effect  occur 
in  other  forms  of  ansemia  ? 

Cohnheim  put  this  part  of  the  question  in  a  new  light.  He  gave 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  activity  of  the  circulation  through  the 
kidneys  at  any  moment — ^in  other  words,  the  state  of  the  smaller  renal 
arteries  as  regards  contraction  or  dilatation — depends  not  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  tissues  generally)  upon  the  need  of  those  organs  for  blood,  but 
solely  upon  the  amount  of  material  for  the  urinary  secretion  that  the 
circulatory  fluid  happens  then  to  contain.  This  suggestion  has  bearings 
upon  the  development  of  hypertrophy  in  one  kidney  when  the  other  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  But  another  consequence  deducible  from  it  is 
that  when  parts  of  both  kidneys  have  undergone  atrophy,  the  blood-flow  to 
the  parts  that  remain  must^  cceteris  paribus^  be  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been  to  the  whole  of  th^  organs  if  they  had  been  intact.  In  order,  however, 
for  such  a  quantity  of  bleod  to  pass  through  the  restricted  capillary  area 
now  open  to  it,  an  excessive  pressure  is  obviously  necessary.  This  can  be 
brought  to  bear  only  by  increased  energy  in  the  pulsations  of  the  left 
ventricle,  combined  with  the  maintenance  of  a  corresponding  resistance  in 
all  other  districts  of  the  arterial  system.  And  so  one  can  account  at  once 
for  the  high  arterial  pressure,  and  for  the  consequent  cardio-vascular 
changes; 

^ere  is  not  any  novelty  in  the  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  theory, 
namely,  that  the  h3rpertrophy  of  the  heart  in  Bright's  disease  is  a  compensatory 
change,  enabling  the  organism  to  withstand  the  consequences  of  the  disease. 
But  what  seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  perceived  is  that  a  hypertrophied 
heart  cannot  effect  this  result  unless  it  is  supported  by  a  resistance  in  the 
systemic  arterioles  proportioned  to  that  which  exists  in  the  kidneys.  Surely 
the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  maintained  or  increased  shows  that 
considerable  compensatory  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the  systemic 
arteries  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  heart.  One  advantage  of  such  an  explana- 
tion of  the  high  arterial  tension  of  Bright's  disease  is  that  it  enables  us  to 
see  that  the  exact  means  by  which  it  is  kept  up  may  vary  in  different  cases 
and  at  dfferent  periods  of  the  same  case.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  paren- 
chymatous affection  it  can  only  be  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  arterioles,  such  as  Dr  Growers  believes  that  he  has  seen  in  the  retina ; 
and  even  in  the  chronic  form  of  Bright's  disease  this  must  still  play  an 
important  part,  at  least  in  cases  in  which  a  state  of  low  pressure  and 
dicrotism  can  be  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Dr  Broadbent :  but  the  presence  of  endarteritis  obliterans  is  no 
doubt  also  concerned  in  producing  and  maintaining  the  permanent  peripheral 
resistance  which  leads  to  the  high  arterial  tension. 

Moreover,  this  view  fits  in  with  the  fact  that  cardio-vascular  changes, 
like  those  that  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  may  likewise  accompany  atrophy 
of  the  kidneys  from  hydronephrosis. 

Lastly,  it  can  be  brought  into  accord  with  Mahomed's  observation,  that 
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there  are  some  young  persons  with  presumably  normal  kidnqrs  in  whom  Uie 
arterial  tension  is  constantly  high,  notwithstanding  that  they  seem  in  perfad 
health.  Assuming  that  the  urine  in  such  cases  is  natural  in  quality  and  in 
quantity,  one  can  but  suppose  that  the  kidneys  are  for  some  reason  ina^ble 
of  secreting  such  urine,  except  under  excessive  pressure.  The  condition  woaU 
thus  be  comparable  with  the  "renal  inadequacy"  described  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark.  A  very  important  question  is  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  warning 
of  the  probable  supervention  at  a  later  stage  of  Bright's  disease,  or  of  endar- 
teritis and  vascular  changes.  One  of  the  points  insisted  on  by  Sir  WiUins 
Gull  and  Dr  Sutton  was,  that  the  arterio-capillary  fibrosis  which  they  de- 
scribe sometimes  occurs  independently  of  any  affection  of  the  kidne}r8. 

Hcemorrhages. — It  is  doubtless  as  a  more  or  less  direct  result  of  the  hi^ 
arterial  tension  of  Bright's  disease  that  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  different 
situations  is  to  be  explained.  Thus  arise  retinal  hsemorrhages  (p.  461)^ 
apoplexy,  epistaxis,  and  hsBmorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Ab 
regards  epistaxis,  Mahomed  notes  (^  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep./  1881)  the  fact  that 
even  when  the  patient  is  much  blanched  by  loss  of  blood  the  pressure  in  the 
arteries  may  still  remain  excessive. 

7.  UrcBmia. — ^That  in  many  cases  the  chief  symptoms  of  chronic  Br^f  i 
disease  are  cerebral,  has  been  well  known  from  an  early  period  in  its  history ; 
but  there  have  been  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  sad 
symptoms.  These  differences  of  opinion,  however,  have  not  prevented  their 
being  universally  termed  "  ursemic,"  although  the  name  ursemia  (invented  by 
Piorry)  implies' in  strictness  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  they  depend 
upon  an  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  a  theory  which  cannot  now 
be  accepted  in  that  precise  form. 

a.  The  cerebral  symptoms  of  acute  ursemia  vary  in  different  cases.    The 
most  striking  fprm  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  convulsive  fits.    Such 
"  qni^tiform"  paroxysms  are  seen  sometimes  in  patients  who  are  already 
confined  to  bed  with  dropsy  or  suffering  from  other  effects  of  Bright^s 
disease ;  sometimes  in  those  who  are  stiU  engaged  in  their  daily  oocnpa- 
tions,  or  who  may  even  be  apparently  well.     The  onset  may  be  either  sodden, 
or  preceded  for  a  few  hours  or  days  by  headache,  drowsiness,  vert^ 
a  strange  fixed  expression  of  the  face,  dragging  pains  in  the  extremities,  or 
a  transient  rigidity  of  the  face,  or  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  of  a  limb.    Names, 
again,  and  even  vomiting,  may  be  among  the  prodromal  symptoms ;  or  severe 
dyspnoea  of  some  hours'  duration.     Wagner  mentions  that  the  pulse  some- 
times falls  to  60  or  even  to  40  in  the  minute. 

A  description  of  lu^aemic  paroxysms  will  be  found  in  the  chiqyt^  on 
epilepsy  (vol.  i,  p.  752);  for  they  are  identical  in  every  detail,  even  to 
the  biting  of  the  tongue,  the  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  urine  and  fceces,  and  the  subsequent  sleep  or  stupor,  sometinieB 
replaced  by  an  attack  of  maniacal  excitement.  Wagner  says  that  the  pipQ> 
are  generally  dilated,  seldom  small;  but  at  Guy's  Hospital,  from  the  time  of 
Addison,  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  them  as  being  more  often  contracted 
or  of  the  natural  size ;  they  usually  retain  their  sensitiveness  to  light  The 
temperature  may  rise  several  degrees,  reaching  102®  or  104®,  or  even  a  higher 
point  still — ^in  one  case  1 07°  During  the  coma  which  follows  the  convnbioM 
it  slowly  falls  to  normal,  or  below ;  for  some  days  afterwards  it  may  teoiMsn 
as  low  as  94®  or  96®.  The  pulse  is  commonly  accelerated  while  the  spewM 
continue ;  afterwards  it  returns  to  its  natural  rate,  or  may  become  dower 
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Still,  remaiiuiig  perhaps  (as  in  a  case  of  Wagner's)  between  44  and  64  for  the 
next  fortnight.  After  the  attack  has  ceased  the  patient  is  sometimes  dull 
and  depressed  for  some  days.  Hemiplegia  has  very  rarely  been  observed ; 
it  might  be  expected  to  occur,  as  it  sometimes  does  after  true  epilepsy. 

In  many  cases,  before  the  insensibility  has  passed  off  after  one  urssmic 
paroxysm,  another  sets  in ;  and  thus  twenty  or  thirty  may  occur  in  succession, 
simulating  the  skUus  qnk^ticus  (vol.  i,  p.  753).  The  disease  then  is  very 
likely  to  prove  fatal  But  even  after  a  series  of  fits  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
recovery  to  take  place  ;  the  convulsions  cease,  and  the  patient  regains  con- 
sciousness, to  the  surprise  of  his  friends.  A  single  paroxysm  seldom  ends 
fatally ;  but  in  1862  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  died  in  Ouy's  Hospital  within 
seven  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  uraomic  symptoms.  She  had  just 
eaten  her  breakfast,  when  slight  spasmodic  movements  of  the  arms  suddenly 
set  in.  She  became  pale,  and  her  lips  and  fingers  livid ;  there  was  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  The  pupils  were  dilated.  The  heart  at  first  continued  to 
beat  regularly,  but  its  action  very  quickly  ceased. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  aursemic  fit  having  the  typical  epileptiform  character, 
its  symptoms  are  of  a  different  kind.  In  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for 
1839,  Addison  described  one  variety  as  consisting  in  a  "sudden  attack  of 
coma  with  stertor,  or,  in  other  words,  apoplexy"  Probably  it  is  now 
a  result  of  his  teaching,  that  we  at  Guy's  Hospital  have  for  many  years 
past  been  very  cautious  in  diagnosing  cerebral  h»morrhage  in  cases  in  which 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  renal  disease,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  under  such  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  chapter  on  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  we  found  that  our 
posUmartem  room  experience  does  not  support  the  view  that  it  is  liable 
to  be  simulated  by  ursBmia,  at  least  when  there  have  been  no  convulsions 
(cf.  voL  i,  p.  588).*  Addison  was  of  opinion  that  the  two  affections  might 
be  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  stertor  that  accompanied  them ; 
in  ur»mia,  he  said,  the  sound  was  more  hissing,  "  as  if  produced  by  the  air 
striking  against  the  hard  palate,  or  even  the  lips,  rather  than  against  the 
velum  and  the  throat,  as  in  ordinary  apoplectic  stertor/'  He  also  be- 
lieved that  the  respiration  was  from  the  first  much  more  hurried  than  in 
true  apoplexy. 

In  certain  instances  uraemia  may  manifest  itself  by  Milium^  lasting 
for  days  together,  or  by  rigidity  of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  or,  according 
to  Chiurcot,  by  tremors  like  those  of  paralysis  agitans.  In  a  case  of  Roberts's 
in  which  the  paroxysms  coincided  with  the  catamenial  periods,  consciousness 
was  not  lost ;  "  during  the  convulsions  the  patient  knew  the  persons  about 
her,  and  called  loudly  to  be  held  fast."  Bright,  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital 
Beports'  for  1840,  related  a  case  in  which  for  two  days  before  death  there 
occurred  a  very  distressing  and  almost  incessant  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
which  increased  until  the  arms  and  the  legs  were  forcibly  drawn  up  and  the 
face  was  distorted  by  the  spasms,  yet  the  faculties  of  the  mind  were  perfect 
to  the  last. 

In  some  cases  ursdmia  shows  itself  by  much  slighter  symptoms;  by 

*  Roberti  cites  three  nrsBmio  apoplectifonn  cases,  but  each  of  them  is  open  to  criticism. 
One  patient  had  had  "  a  few  drops"  of  landannm  given  to  him  for  diarrhosa  jnst  before 
the  cerebral  srmptoms  set  in,  so  that  it  may  be  donbtfnl  whether  they  were  not  doe  to  the 
excessive  action  which  even  small  doses  of  that  dmff  are  known  to  exert  when  the  kidneys 
are  diseased;  in  the  second  case  epileptiform  convnUions  were  present;  in  the  third  case 
tiiere  seems  to  have  been  no  aotopsy,  so  that  the  possibility  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage  is  not 
excluded. 
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transitory  trismus  perhaps,  or  frequently,  as  a  premonitory  syniptom,  by 
short  attacks  of  danic  spasm  in  some  of  the  facial  musdes,  or  in  those  eif 
the  eyeballs,  or  of  a  limb ;  the  patient  retaining  consciousness,  or  being  at 
most  a  little  confused  or  dull  of  intelligence. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  effects  of  uraemia  is  amnh 
rosis.  This  not  infrequently  occurs  along  with  eclampsia ;  the  patient^  wfa«n 
he  recovers  consciousness,  finds  himself  blind.  Sometimes,  acocurding  to 
Wagner,  it  precedes  the  convulsions.  But  more  often  it  is  the  <mly  syin- 
ptom,  except  headache.  It  sets  in  suddenly,  is  bilateral,  and  is  almost  always 
complete,  the  patient  having  not  the  slightest  perception  of  light  Dr 
Gk>wers  says  that  the  pupils  generally  still  react  to  light ;  but  Wagner  says 
that  they  are  sluggish,  and  that  they  may  in  some  cases  be  altogetiier  in- 
sensible and  widely  dilated.  The  ophthahnoscope  does  not  show  any  change 
in  the  optic  discs  or  retinas.*  This  alarming  affection  rapidly  subsides,  to 
that  the  patient  regains  sight  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  or  at  the 
longest  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Wagner  says  that  such  a  f avouimUe 
termination  may  occur  even  when  the  pupils  have  lost  their  sensitiveness  to 
light.  The  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pupils  reacts  seems  to  show  that  Uie  sesi 
of  ursBmic  amaurosis  must  be  above  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  instances  a  transitory  defect  of  hearing,  or  even 
complete  deafness,  has  been  observed  as  a  sequela  of  a  uromic  seisnra 

b.  In  striking  contrast  with  these  varied  forms  of  what  may  be  termed 
acute  ursamia  are  some  which  are  described  as  chronic.  The  latter  are  not^ 
like  the  former,  always  obviously  cerebral  in  their  character.  The  lungs  or 
the  digestive  ofgans  may  appear  to  be  the  parts  affected.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  even  in  such  cases  the  starting-point  of  the  symptoms 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  in  the  brain. 

The  cerebral  symptoms  usually  consist  of  headache,  giddiness,  or  drowsi- 
ness, any  of  which  may  go  on  for  weeks  or  months,  either  continuously  or  with 
intermissions.  The  patient's  aspect  is  often  remarkably  dull  and  expression- 
less ;  he  lies  in  bed,  taking  no  notice  of  what  goes  on  around  him,  and 
altogether  indifferent  to  his  own  condition.  Ultimately  he  may  fall  into 
complete  stupor.  A  patient  of  the  writer's  recently  died  of  tubal  nephritb 
of  about  three  months'  standing,  which  was  passing  from  the  acute  to  the 
chronic  stage,  when  he  became  increasingly  dull  and  apathetic  until  at  last  ha 
lay  insensible,  but  without  stertorous  breathing,  for  several  days  before  his 
death.  Sometimes  the  general  symptoms  are  like  those  of  the  typhoid  state, 
the  tongue  being  dry  and  brown,  and  sordes  collecting  upon  the  teeth  sod 
lips.     Such  cases  might  be  mistaken  for  enteric  fever. 

In  other  cases  the  principal  indication  of  chronic  ursBmia  is  dyspnaa. 
This  is  generally  paroxysmal,  and  is  apt  to  come  on  at  night,  like  asthma 
It  may  be  expiratory,  like  asthma,  or  inspiratory,  as  though  there  were 
laryngeal  stenosis ;  or,  again,  both  inspiration  and  expiration  may  be  free, 
but  unnaturally  hurried.  The  type  of  breathing  named  after  Cheyne  and 
Stokes  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  cases  of  chronic  ursBmia  (cf .  voL  i,  p  946). 

Another  sign  of  uraemia  may  be  an  intense  itching  of  the  skin.  Some- 
times patients  go  on  scratehing  or  rubbing  themselves,  even  when  they  sre 
so  far  unconscious  that  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  them. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  is  vomiting.  At  first  it  may 
occur  only  in  the  morning  when  the  stomach  is  empty.     Afterwards  it  may 

*^  Two  instances,  however,  are  cited  by  Dr  (lowers,  in  which  slight  oedema  of  the  ditct 
is  said  to  hare  been  detected,  which  passed  off  with  the  amaorosis. 
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'take  place  whetiever  any  food  is  taken,  and  become  exceedingly  intractable, 
continuing  for  weeks,  or  even  for  months.  Urea  majr  often  be  discovered  in 
tihe  matters  rejected,  and  some  have  supposed  the  vomiting  to  be  the  result 
of  its  presence  in  the  stomach.  But  in  Yoit's  experiments  upon  animals  it 
inras  found  that  urea  ingested  with  the  food  did  not  set  up  vomiting  at  once, 
l>ut  only  when  there  had  been  time  for  it  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
-to  act  upon  the  nervous  centres.  The  vomited  matters  are  sometimes  alka- 
line, perhaps  from  some  of  the  urea  having  been  decomposed  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  acid.  Bartels  has  suggested  that 
oedema  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  may  be  a  cause  of  vomiting  in  Bright's 
<lisease;  but  such  an  affection  is  rarely  observed  in  the  deadhouse,  and 
-to  suppose  it  capable  of  producing  vomiting  is  a  mere  assumption. 

Hiccough  is  not  uncommon  in  association  with  other  effects  of  uraamia, 
and  Wagner  mentions  one  instance  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  which 
liiccough  and  slight  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  were  the  sole  symptoms. 

DiarrhoM  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  and  often  accompanies  vomit- 
ing. It  sometimes  seems  to  depend  upon  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  may  be  oedematous,  or  ecchymosed,  or 
even  in  a  state  of  severe  "  diphtheritic  "  inflammation,  like  that  which  is  met 
^th  in  dysentery.  Occasionally  its  surface  is  covered  with  large  leathery 
patches,  or  is  extensively  ulcerated.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  evacuations 
often  contain  blood,  and  mucus  and  pus  in  large  quantity.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  of  Bright's  disease  are 
strictly  of  ursemic  origin.  Cohnheim  and  other  recent  writers  think  that 
they  are  rather  effects  of  local  irritation  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced 
by  decomposition  of  urea  in  the  intestine. 

Prognosis. — ^Epileptiform  convulsions  and  the  other  symptoms  that  have 
been  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  acute  uraemia  may  accompany  any 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  and  are  very  frequent  in  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever, 
cholera,  and  of  pregnancy.  They  sometimes  pass  off ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  their  occurrence  is  no  certain  proof  that  the  renal  disease  which  causes 
them  is  so  severe  or  so  advanced  as  to  be  incapable  of  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prolonged  stupor,  the  typhoid  symptoms,  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  chronic  lu^mia  almost  always  end  fatally.  They  are  never 
seen  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  Bright's  disease — as,  for  example,  after 
scarlet  fever,  or  in  association  with  pregnancy — ^unless  the  so-called 
<<  cholera-typhoid"  (vol.  i,  p.  232)  is  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Theory  of  urcemia. — In  discussing  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  that  we  have 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  uraemia,  we  must^  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider whether  those  which  are  obviously  cerebral  may  possibly  depend  on 
actual  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres.  Some  years  ago  Traube  supported 
the  theory,  originally  propounded  by  Bees,  that  they  were  due  to  oedema, 
combined  with  anaemia  of  the  brain.  The  oedema  he  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  upon  the  smaller  intracranial 
blood-vessels,  assisted  by  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood  itself ;  but  every 
part  of  his  theory  has  since  been  shown  to  be  untenable.  In  many  instances 
the  brain  is  found  after  death  to  be  perfectly  dry ;  and  when  it  is  oedematous, 
Bartels  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  this  is  an  effect,  rather  than  the 
cause,  of  any  convulsive  seizures  that  may  have  occurred,  unless,  indeed,  it 
is  a  mere  accidental  result  of  wasting  of  the  brain,  as  is  doubtless  very 
often  the  case.  Sometimes  minute  spots  of  haemorrhage  are  found  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.     In  two  instances  of  Bright's 
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disease,  both  with  lai^e  white  kidneys,  the  pons  and  the  bulb  were  found 
full  of  such  capillary  h»morrhages.  It  seems  most  likely  that  they  aboare 
produced  by  the  disturbance  of  the  intracranial  circulation,  which  cannot  but 
accompany  the  ur»mic  paroxysm ;  their  occurrence  is  far  too  exceptional  to 
admit  of  their  being  regarded  as  its  cause. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  what  may  be  termed  the  chemical  themeaof 
ursemia.     There  are,  however,  considerable  difficulties  in  acceptiiig  the  most 
natimil  supposition,  namely,  that  it  depends  upon  the  retention  in  the  hlood 
of  urea  which  the  kidneys  have  failed  to  excrete.     Frerichs  consequently 
suggested  in  1851  that  the  poisonous  agent  was  really  carbonate  of  ammonia 
formed  in   the  blood  by   decomposition   of  urea.      Subsequently  Traiti 
amended  the  hypothesis  by  supposing  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  was 
produced,  not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  a  yiearioos 
excretion  of  urea  into  the  alimentary  canal  first  taking  place,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  being  afterwards  reabsorbed  into  the  blood.      Bot  tiiii 
theory  of  "  ammonisBmia,''  though  at  one  time  it  was  widely  adopted  in  Gler- 
many,  is  now  universally  abandoned.     On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  shown 
that  though  carbonate  of  ammonia,  injected  into  the  blood  of  animalis  canaes 
symptoms  somewhat  like  those  of  ursemia,  the  resemblance  is,  after  all,  in- 
complete, and  that  many  other  salts  produce  like  effects.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  observers  fail  to  detect  carbonate  of  ammonia   in   the  Hood 
of  ursBmic  patients,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that^  if  pre- 
sent at  all,  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  effects  attributed 
to  it.     One  clinical  point  which  Frerichs  adduced  in  support  of  his  view  was 
that  by  holding  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add  near  the  month 
of  a  ursdmic  patient  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  could  be  reoog- 
nised  in  the  expired  air  by  the  white  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  that 
were  formed.     Schottin,  however,  showed  that  in  many  ursemie  patieoiv 
this  test  completely  failed,  whereas  it  often  succeeded  in  other  pattentt 
who  lay  in  a  tjrphoid  state  from  whatever  cause,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  set  free  from  dried  secretions  within  the  mouth,  and  not  exhaled  from 
the  lungs. 

Some  recent  observers  have  been  fain  to  fall  back  upon  the  older  and 
simpler  theory,  which  supposes  that  the  symptoms  of  ur»mia  are  directly  due 
to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  excess  of  urea. 

The  objections  which  had  caused  this  view  to  be  discarded  were  drawn 
partly  from  experiments  upon  animals,  partly  from  clinical  observatioitf  ol 
Bright's  disease.  Experiments  had  seemed  to  show  that  urea,  and  even 
urine  itself,  could  be  introduced  in  large  quantity  into  the  blood  of  animah 
without  giving  rise  to  any  ill  effects.  Voit  and  Oertel,  however,  foimd 
(<  Ztschft  f.  Biol.,'  1868)  that  although  urea  when  added  to  the  food  of  a  dog 
produces  no  symptoms  so  long  as  it  can  be  freely  excreted  by  the  kulneys, 
yet^  if  the  animal  is  not  allowed  to  drink  any  water,  symptoms  like  those  ol 
ursBmia  appear. 

The  clinical  objections  to  what  may  be  termed  the  "  urea "  theory  ol 
ursemia  were  taken  by  Frerichs  from  a  work  which  had  shortly  before  beao 
published  by  Owen  Bees ;  they  were  briefly  that  the  occurrence  and  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysms  bore  no  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity  of  urine 
secreted,  and  that  the  blood  was  sometimes  loaded  with  urea  without  any 
such  symptoms  appearing. 

In  fact^  the  characters  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  at  Uie  tune 
when  ur»mia  develops  itself  differ  in  different  cases.    As  a  rule,  the  rensl 
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secretion  is  very  much  diminished  in  quantity  for  several  days  before  the 
symptoms  set  in ;  it  may  even  be  completely  suppressed.  But  sometimes 
tihere  is  a  normal  flow  of  urine,  although  it  contains  much  less  than  the 
due  amount  of  urea ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  of  urine  is  above  normal, 
as  in  a  case  of  Wagner's,  in  which  the  patient  for  three  successive  days 
passed  seventy  ounces  daily.  In  that  instance,  however,  its  specific 
gravity  ranged  only  from  1006  to  1010,  so  that  after  all  the  excretion 
of  urea  and  of  the  other  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  was  probably 
defective.* 

Certain  observations  made  by  Fleischer  ('Deutsches  Arch.,'  xxix,  1881) 
have  thrown  some  fresh  light  upon  this  difficult  question  of  the  relation 
of  ur»mic  symptoms  to  the  excreting  action  of  the  kidneys.  He  in- 
stituted careful  analyses  of  the  urine  passed  by  persons  ejected  with 
Bright's  disease,  comparing  them  in  each  instance  with  analyses  of  the  urine 
*  of  healthy  persons  placed  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  regards  diet. 
He  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  those  who  had 
Bright's  disease  was  much  diminished  ;  but  when  ur»mia  set  in,  the  amount 
of  urea  became  increased  far  beyond  the  normal,  either  on  the  day  of  the 
seizure  or  else  a  day  or  two  later.  The  explanation  which  he  suggests  is 
that  when  the  accumulation  of  urea  (and  of  other  urinary  constituents) 
reaches  a  point  at  which  the  system  ceases  to  be  indifferent  to  their  presence, 
so  that  ursBmia  results,  they  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  heart  and  the 
kidneys  to  expel  them.  Henceforth,  therefore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  fact  of  an  abundant  elimination  of  urine  taking  place  during  or  after 
a  ursBmic  fit,  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  previously  have  been  deficient,  and 
this  deficiency  the  cause  of  the  attack. 

The  difficulty  remains,  that  although  systematic  analyses  of  the  urine 
may  show  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  to  be  only  200  or  150  grains  daily, 
yet  that  in  many  other  cases  it  is  quite  as  low,  without  any  ursemic 
symptoms  arising.  Cases  also  occur  in  which  the  urine  is  more  or  less 
completely  suppressed  for  a  week  or  longer  before  ui;aBmia  develops  itself. 
We  can  only  say  that  such  facts  are  in  accordance  with  clinical  experience 
in  general  The  effective  operation  of  all  "  causes  "  of  disease  is  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  patient's  power  of  resistance  and  other  unknown 
conditions.! 

All  doubts  as  to  the  occurrence  of  imperfect  elimination  by  the  kidneys 
in  uraemia  might  be  set  aside  if  it  were  known  that  the  blood  in  this  state 
invariably  contains  more  urea  than  in  health.  The  earliest  analyses  of  the 
blood  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Dr  Guy 
Babington,  who  states  that  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  Dr  Bright 
hin^seU  there  was  as  much  urea  in  the  circulating  blood  as  in  the  urine,  a 
thousand  grains  of  blood  jdelding  fifteen  grains  of  urea !  Later  observers  have 
found  much  smaller  quantities  than  this.     Wagner  says  that^  instead  of  the 

*  The  man  had  not  been  OBdematoas,  and  there  was  therefore  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  a  reahsorption  of  dropsieal  fluid  had  an^hing  to  do  with  the  hirge  amount  of  urine 
poured  out  by  his  kidneys.  Wagner,  however,  remarks  that  the  tissues  of  the  dead  body 
may  be  found  to  be  distinctly  (edematous,  when  there  had  been  no  clinical  evidence  of  it 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  such  a  latent 
aeenmnlation  of  fluid  may  sometimes  be  tbe  real  cause  of  an  excessive  flow  of  urine 
previous  to  the  development  of  ursemia,  especially  as  the  subsidence  of  dropsy  is  known  to 
be  frequently  followed  by  ursemic  symptoms. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  nnemia  is  seldom  met  with  in  persons  advanced  in  vears ;  per- 
haps this  suggests  that  a  "  predisposition  "  on  the  part  of  young  subjects  is  one  factor  in  its 
stiology.— C.  H.  F. 
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normal  proportion  of  0*16  or  0*2  part  per  1000,  there  may  be  0*4  or0*6  parl^ 
or  more.  He  further  cites  an  observation  of  Hoppe-Seyler's,  who,  in  the 
blood-serum  of  a  cholera  patient  with  ursBmia,  discovered  1  *27  parts  of  una 
per  1000.  But  elsewhere  he  says  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  has 
several  times  t^een  found  to  be  small,  "  so  that  an  overloading  of  the  blood 
with  this  substance  certainly  cannot  be  in  all  cases  the  caoBe  of  anemia." 
But  before  we  accept  this  important  conclusion,  we  ought  to  know  exactly  at 
what  period  of  the  disease  the  analyses  have  been  made  in  which  no  excess 
of  urea  has  been  detected.  If  Fleischer's  observations  are  correct^  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  uraamic  seizure,  or  afterwards,  the 
blood  might  contain  no  excess  of  urea,  and  yet  that  a  great  excess  might 
previously  have  been  present,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  attack. 

Urea  may  also  be  discovered  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  Tarioin 
secretions.  Its  presence  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  contents  has  been 
already  incidentally  mentioned.  In  one  case  in  which  there  were  bronchitu 
and  extensive  pneumonia,  Fleischer  found  it  in  the  sputum  to  the  amount  of 
about  thirty  grains  in  the  thirty-seven  ounces  expectorated  during  twenty- 
four  hours. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  some  uremic  patients  urea  is  excreted  by  the 
skin.   This  seems  only  to  occur  shortly  before  death,  and  scarcely  ever  without 
the  urine  being  completely  suppressed.     Schottin  first  observed  it  in  1862  in 
cholera  patients.     The  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1874  contain  a  report, 
by  Dr  Frederick  Taylor,  of  a  patient  with  Bright's  disease,  in  whom,  two 
days  before  death,  there  appeared  on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  white  masses 
which  adhered  pretty  firmly,  and  which,  when  removed,  were  found  to  be 
irregularly  shaped,  with  crystalline  spicuka  and  prisms  projecting  from  them. 
They  yielded  the  several  reactions  of  urea.      The  patient's  face  is  desmbed 
as  having  looked  as  though  flour  had  been  sprinkled  over  it.     In  some  other 
cases  the  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  just  as  though  a  lather  of  eos^  had 
been  allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface,  or  as  though  the  beard  were  frosted. 

If  neither  urea  as  such  nor  ammonia-carbonate  be  the  poison  which 
causes  the  symptoms  of  "  uraemia,"  may  we  look  to  lithic  acid,  hippnrate^ 
kreatinin,  or  any  other  normal  constituents  of  the  urine,  as  accumulating  in 
the  blood  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased  and  producing  the  symptcons  in 
question  ?* 

Voit  put  forward  the  hypothesis  (*  Zeitschft.  f.  BioL,'  1868)  that  urwnia 
is  not  due  to  the  poisonous  action  of  any  one  ingredient  of  the  urine — 
whether  urea,  uric  acid,  kreatinin,  or  other  extractives,  but  was  inclined 
to  attribute  a  considerable  share  to  the  salts  of  potass.  He  believed 
that  it  may  be  produced  by  "any  substance  which  is  not  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  body  if  it  accumulates  in  large  quantities  and  is  not 
eliminated." 

This  vague  statement,  however,  is  opposed  to  one  clinical  fact,  for 
a  clear  recognition  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Boberts,  and  which  is  d 
the  highest  importance,  both  to  the  physiologist  and  to  the  physician. 
It  is  that  symptoms  altogether  unlike  those  of  uraemia,  and  holding  a  com- 
pletely different  course  towards  a  fatal  issue,  are  presented  by  cases  in  which 
the  f  idlure  to  eliminate  urea  and  the  other  ingredients  of  the  urine  is  ahsolot^ 
but  in  which  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  the  renal  secretion  is  not  an 

*  Profesgor  S^  believes  that  uremia  from  urea  and  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  ve  Mh 
pathological  conditions,  and  that  they  can  be  diagnosed  from  one  another  daring  life*  Iw 
the  evidence  for  each  of  these  beliefs  is  defective. 
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affection  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidneys,  but  obstruction  of  the  ureters.   These 
clinical  symptoms  are  met  with  in  what  is  called  "  obstructive  suppression 
of  urine  (v.  infra^  p.  524).     The  absence  of  ursemia  in  these  cases  seems 
clearly  to  show  that  where  there  is   healthy  kidney  substance,  with  an 
active  circulation  through  it,  the  waste  products  which  should  be  excreted 
in  the  urine  undergo  some  chemical  changes  that  render  them  incapable 
of  producing  ursamia,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  retained  in  the  body. 
Nor  do  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  this  view.     Obstructive  suppression  is,  of  course,  easily 
produced  by  ligature  of   the  ureters;   the  effects   of  this  operation  are 
spoken  of  as  identical  with  ur»mia,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected 
that  distinctions  between  different  groups  of  symptoms  should  be  so  obvious 
in  animals  as  in  man.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  bring 
about  a  non-obstructive  suppression  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
comparison.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  one  ought  to  be  able  to  ani^ul 
the  activity  of  the  secreting  substance  of  the  kidneys ;  one  is  by  ligaturing 
the  renal  arteries,  the  other  by  excising  the  kidneys.     Now,  ligature  of 
the  renal  arteries  has  been  shown  by  Hermann  ('  Sitzungsbericht  d.  Wien. 
Acad.,'  1861)  not  to  be  effectual  in  arresting  the  blood-supply  to  the  kidneys, 
which  may  continue  to  pour  forth  urine.     And  excision  of  the  kidneys  is  an 
exceedingly  severe  operation,  very  apt  to  produce  vomiting  and  other  ill- 
effects  that  make  it  unfair  to  contrast  it  with  so  simple  a  procedure  as 
ligature  of  the  ureters.* 

Some  maintain  that  the  cause  of  uraemia  is  the  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  products  intermediate  between  urea  (or  uric  acid)  and  the  albumin- 
ous substances  from  which  it  has  its  origin  :  such  products  as  kreatin  and 
kreatinin,  hypoxanthin  and  xanthin,  or  leucin  (amido-caproic  acid),  or 
aspartic  (amido-succinic)  acid  and  tyrosin. 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  urssmia  is  produced  by 
the  poisonous  action  upon  the  nervous  centres  of  materials  accumulated  in 
the  blood  as  the  result  of  defective  excretion  by  the  kidneys ;  but  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  this  action  is  excited  by  one  substance  or  by  more. 

In  many  cases  the  actual  outbreak  of  convulsions  is  immediately  due  to 
some  obvious  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  excretory  functions,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  previously  unstable.  Thus  Bartels  relates  a  striking 
instance  in  which  the  production  of  proftise  sweating  in  a  dropsical  patient 
by  a  hot  bath,  followed  by  hot  packing,  at  once  brought  about  a  series  of 
ursemic  attacks ;  next  day  the  dropsy  was  gone.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
immediate  cause  of  uremic  symptoms  is  the  sudden  failure  of  the  heart  to 
keep  up  an  active  circulation  through  the  renal  vessels,  so  that  the  excretory 
function  of  the  kidneys,  which  may  for  a  long  time  have  been  more  or  less 
impaired,  now  becomes  altogether  ineffectual. 

The  remarkable  symptoms,  the  explanation  of  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing— albuminuria,  dropsy,  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina,  cardiac 
hypertrophy  and  arterial  tension,  and  the  most  remarkable  and  obscure  of 
aU,  ursemia — are  common  to  all  the  varieties  of  Bright's  disease,  although  in 
very  different  degrees. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  distinguishing  and  particular  clinical 

^  After  excision  of  the  kidneys  the  quantity  of  area  which  is  found  in  the  hlood  is  not 
BO  great  as  after  ligatnre  of  the  nreters,  hut,  as  Salkowski  points  out,  the  cause  of  this  may 
▼ery  well  he  the  vomiting  that  follows  the  former  operation. 
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features  which  belong  to  the  two  great  types  of  Bright's  disease,  and  to  tbeir 
several  stages  and  modifications,  as  enumerated  on  p.  443. 

L  Tubal  Nephriiis.* — As  remarked  before,  this  name  is  adopted  as 
the  most  suitable,  but  not  as  implying  that  the  pathol<^cal  changes  in  this 
form  of  Bright's  disease  are  strictly  limited  to  the  secreting  cells  of  the  renal 
cortex.  On  the  contrary,  we  shsdl  presently  find  that  the  glomeruli,  aod 
even  the  connective  tissue,  are  in  many  cases  markedly  affected. 

JEHohgy. — Parenchymatous  nephritis  is  often  due  to  obvious  causes.  It 
may  be  definitely  traceable  to  cdd.  Bartels  cites  three  well-marked  examples 
of  this :  one  is  that  of  a  patient  who  was  taken  ill  as  the  direct  result  of 
going  to  sleep  half  undressed  by  an  open  window  on  a  ^vrinter's  n^^ 
after  having  spent  the  evening  in  dancing ;  another  is  that  of  a  man  who^ 
while  perspiring  freely,  left  his  smithy  and  went  out  into  the  open  air  in  Ium 
shirty  getting  wet  through  with  a  sleety  rain ;  the  third  is  that  of  a  peraoa 
who  was  skating,  when  he  broke  through  the  ice,  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
extricating  himself. 

Very  many  cases  arise  from  scarlatina;  and  some  in  which  no  d^nite 
cause  can  be  found  may  be  really  due  to  a  latent  attack  of  scarlet  ferer 
during  childhood.  Cholera,  erysipelas,  enteric  fever,  smallpox,  meaalee — 
all  more  or  less  frequently  give  rise  to  albuminuria,  and  to  some  degree  of 
nephritis,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  renal  affection  in  any  one  of 
these  diseases  leads  to  permanent  albuminuria,  to  dropsy,  ur»miay  or  any  of 
the  symptoms  above  described,  or,  lastly,  to  the  anatomical  lesions  chsrae- 
teristic  of  any  form. 

In  women,  pregnancy  is  often  the  cause,  as  the  late  Dr  Lever  showed 
many  years  ago,  especially  in  primipar®,  and,  above  all,  when  there  are 
twins.  Sometimes  the  disease  appears  to  recur  in  successive  pregnsneieib 
It  generally  manifests  itself  during  the  months  of  gestation.  How  it  it 
brought  about  is  not  at  all  clear.  It  certainly  is  not  due  to  pressore  by  the 
gravid  womb  upon  the  renal  veins ;  and  the  most  plausible  view  seems  to  be 
that  it  results  from  the  kidneys  having  extra  work  thrown  upon  them  in  the 
elimination  of  effete  matters.  Its  onset  is  often  insidious,  but  those  writers 
who  separate  acute  from  chronic  Bright's  disease  include  it  under  the  former 
head. 

In  countries  in  which  agv£  is  endemic,  it  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of 
Bright's  disease. 

Among  the  causes  that  are  more  or  less  slow  in  their  action  the  writer 
would  be  inclined  to  place  indulgence  in  alcohol  as  a  very  important  oo^ 
and  this  was  the  original  opinion  of  Bright^  although  it  is  disputed  by 
later  observers.  For  example,  a  solicitor,  usually  moderate  in  his  habits, 
acquired  temporary  albuminuria  as  the  apparent  result  of  drinking  sherry 
in  large  quantities  to  induce  sleep,  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  great  trouble 
weighing  upon  him.  Another  patient's  urine  was  for  many  years  albuminous 
during  habitual  excess  in  stimulants ;  he  changed  his  ways,  and  two  yetfs 
later  no  evidence  of  any  renal  affection  could  be  discovered,  and  he  9eemed 
to  have  regained  his  usual  health. 

Hereditary  predisposition  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  frequently  ob8erve4 
though  in  so  common  a  disease ;  but  Dr  Dickinson  has  put  on  record  one 

*  i^nofijftM. — Parenchymatoos  nephritis — Tubular  nephritis — Desquamative  nefhritit 
Nephrite  albuminense — Croupdse  nephritis— Acute  and  chronic  epithelial  catarrh  ci  thi 
kidney. 
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remarkable  case,  in  which  it  appeared  in  several  generations  of  the  same 
family  ('Path.  Trans./  1889,  p.  144). 

Dr  Johnson  has  suggested  inhalation  of  sewer  gas  as  an  occasional  cause 
of  acute  nephritis ;  and  the  list  of  causes  would  be  incomplete  if  we  could 
not  add  that  the  urine  in  some  cases  contains  streptococci,  which  disappear 
when  the  chronic  stage  is  reached. 

Anaiomy. — ^The  appearances  presented  differ  considerably,  even  at  the 
same  period. 

(1)  The  large  red  amd  speckled  kidney. — Should  the  disease  prove  fatal 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  the  kidneys  are  sometimes  found  of 
nearly  natural  size,  but  more  often  enlarged,  and  occasionaUy  of  twice  their 
natural  weight  It  may  be  noticed  that  they  are  rounded  in  shape,  so  as  to 
stretch  their  capsule,  which  is  not  thickened  and  can  be  as  easily  stripped  off 
as  from  a  normal  kidney.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is  usuaUy  dull  red, 
but  when  incised  the  medulla  presents  a  much  deeper  reddish-purple 
tint  than  the  cortex.  If  there  has  been  complete  suppression  of  urine,  or 
if  death  has  been  due  to  convulsions  attended  with  great  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, the  kidneys  are  often  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  of  a  dark  cho- 
colate colour  (see  Dr  Dickinson's  5th  plate).  In  most  cases  red  points  are 
scattered  over  the  cortex ;  some  of  them  are  blood-filled  glomeruli,  others 
are  punctiform  hssmorrhages. 

In  some  instances,  particularly  among  those  attributable  to  scarlet  fever, 
the  kidneys  show  scarcely  any  deviation  from  their  natural  appearance ;  but 
often  the  scarlatinal  kidney  is  swollen,  bright  red,  and  dripping  with  blood 
when  cut 

The  principal  morbid  change  affects  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  cortex, 
the  epithelium  of  which  first  becomes  cloudy  and  granular,  and  afterwards 
proliferates,  so  as  to  fill  them  with  masses  of  irregular  or  rounded  cells.  These 
are  seen  in  sections  blocking  up  the  tubules  and  greatly  increasing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cortex.  In  the  acute  stage  the  epithelium  and  granules  are  mingled 
with  blood-discs  and  leucocytes ;  as  the  affection  becomes  chronic,  minute 
oil-drops  appear  and  render  the  tubes  black  by  transmitted  light  (see  Dr 
Stewart's  3nl  plate,  fig.  1).     Osmic  acid  shows  this  change  early. 

The  histology  of  scarlatinal  cases  has  been  recently  worked  out  by  EJebs, 
and  in  this  country  by  Klein  and  by  Greenfield ;  and  these  observers  are 
agreed  that  the  most  constant  lesions  concern  tiie  glomeruli  and  their 
capsules.     Not  only  do  the  nuclei  of  the  capillary  tufts  of  the  glomerulus 
proliferate,  but  there  is  also  an  abundant  growth  of  nuclei  within  the  capsule, 
leading  to  adhesion  between  it  and  the  glomerulus,  and  ultimately  to  com- 
pression and  atrophy  of  the  latter.     The  connective  tissue  around  the 
glomerulus  also  becomes  crowded  with  nuclei,  which  ultimately  develop  into 
fibroid  tissue  ;  and  the  afferent  vessel  of  the  glomerulus,  as  well  as  its 
capillaries,  undergoes  a  peculiar  hyaline  change.  Sometimes  these  lesions  are 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  glomeruli  only ;  sometimes  they  are  wide-spread.     It 
is  obvious  that  the  obliteration  of  the  space  naturally  existing  between  the 
tuft  and  the  capsule  that  encloses  it  must  completely  abolish  the  functions 
not  only  of  tiie  glomerulus  itself,  but  also  of  the  whole  length  of  the  con- 
voluted tube  that  corresponds  with  it ;  and,  further,  the  changes  in  the 
tofts  themselves  may  be  supposed  to  obstruct  the  blood-supply  to  the  con- 
voluted tubes,  and  to  affect  the  nutrition  of  their  epithelium.     Consequently 
some  pathologists  are  now  disposed  to  see  in  "  glomerulo-nephritis,"  as 
they  term  it^  the  fundamental  morbid  process  that  follows  scarlet  fever,  and 
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to  regard  the  lesions  of  the  tubal  epithelium  as  secondary  and  rdatrrdy 
unimportant. 

Glomerulo-nephritis  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  scarlatinal  cases,  for 
Cohnheim  met  with  a  typical  example  of  it  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died 
some  weeks  after  having  his  skin  rubbed  all  over  with  petroleum  for  four 
days  consecutively. 

It  is  not  only  present  in  the  early  stages  of  Bright's  disease  consecutive 
to  scarlet  fever,  but  also  to  that  which  arises  from  cold  or  pregnancy,  or 
begins  insidiously  without  any  assignable  cause. 

That  the  convoluted  tubules  are  also  affected  in  these  cases,  and  tbat 
leucocytes  are  found  between  them  as  well,  are  well-ascertained  facts. 

(2)  Tfie  large  white  kidney.* — In  cases  that  have  been  of  longer  dnratioa 
(three  or  four  months  or  more)  the  kidneys  present  appearances  deyialiiig 
still  more  markedly  from  the  normal.      The  cortex  has  now  an  opaque 
white  or  whitish-yellow  colour,  both  on  its  surface  and  on  section  ;  and  tbis 
contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  red  colour  of  the  medullary  portion  ol  the 
pyramids.       The  cortex  is  very  much  thickened,  and  the  kidneys  are  some- 
times very  large,  much  more  so  than  during  the  reddish-grey  or  choodate- 
coloured  stage.     In  three  cases  the  weight  of  a  pair  of  kidneys  was  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  or  twenty-nine  ounces,  and  in  a  fourth  Dr  Moxon  found 
them  weighing  within  half  an  ounce  of  three  pounds.      Nevertheless  it 
sometimes  happens  that  histologically  similar  kidneys,  still  retaining  their 
smooth   surface,  are  of  natural  size,  or  even  slightly  smaller  ;    but  sucli 
cases  are  exceptions. 

The  shortest  time  within  which  we  have  seen  the  kidneys  assome  the 
"  large  white  "  character  is  five  or  six  weeks ;  more  often  the  disease  has 
lasted  several  months.      In  each  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned  of  great 
enlargement  the  patient  had  been  ill  for  fourteen  months.     On  the  other 
hand,  in  one  instance  the  kidneys  were  still  of  a  brick-red  colour  at  the  end 
of  six  months.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  proportion  ci 
cases  of  tubal  nephritis  fatal  at  this  stage  are  of  insidious  origin  and  slow 
development^  so  that  their  duration  cannot  be  fixed.     And  probably  many 
cases  that  have  been  classed  as  examples  of  the  "  large  white  "  variety  of 
Bright's  disease  really  belong  to  the  lardaceous  form.     Kidneys  from  the 
bodies  of  syphilitic  patients,  or  of  those  who  had  phthisis  or  other  supporative 
affections,  should  never  be  set  down  to  primary  parenchymatous  nephritis 
until  the  absence  of  the  lardaceous  change  has  been  determined  by  nacrO' 
scopical  examination. 

Histologically,  the  most  striking  appearance  in  most  specimens  of  the 
large  white  kidney  is  the  accumulation  of  immense  quantities  of  fatty  epr 
thelial  cells  in  the  renal  tubes.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  opaque  yellow 
colour  with  reflected  h'ght ;  in  thin  sections,  viewed  by  transmitted  Hgh^ 
the  tubes  often  appear  quite  black.  The  stroma  of  the  cortex  also  ia  ckxtij 
studded  with  fat-granules.  Hence  such  kidneys  are  sometimes  spoken  of  sf 
"  fatty,"  but  very  improperly,  since  that  designation  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  cases  in  which  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  primary,  as  in  ohete 
persons  who  also  have  fatty  liver,  or  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphoraa 
Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  all  large  white  kidneys  are  fatty.  In  those  which 
are  translucent  and  greyish  white  the  amount  of  fat  is  often  very  small 

•  Inoladmg  the  pale,  marbled,  or  motUed  kidney,  and  the  large,  graanlar,  nnooth  Idda^ 
of  Bright — granular  deecribinff  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  not  tiie  feel  to  the  hand.  (8^ 
his  l8t»  5th,  and  7th  plates  m  £be '  Quy^s  Hosp.  Reports '  for  1888.) 
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Dr  Greenfield,  in  his  summary  of  renal  pathology  in  the  Sydenham 
Society's  ^  Atlas,'  speaks  of  cases,  especially  in  pregnant  women,  in  which 
the  microscope  shows  that  the  lesions  are  almost  entirely  "interstitial." 
One  distinguishing  character  of  such  kidneys  is  their  toughness,  almost  like 
tliat  of  caoutchouc,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  soft  pulpy  texture  of  those 
in  which  the  principal  changes  affect  the  tubal  epithelium.  But  the  fact  is 
that  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  all,  cases  of  advanced  "  parenchymatous " 
nephritis,  interstitial  lesions  are  really  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Thb  has  been  insisted  on  by  Mahomed  and  Saundby  in  this  country, 
and  in  (Germany  by  Weigert^  who  says  that  he  has  for  years  vainly 
sought  for  a  specimen  altogether  free  from  interstitial  changes.  They  are 
not  uniformly  diffused  through  the  renal  substance,  but  consist  of  patches  of 
nuclear  growth,  which  afterwards  develop  into  tracts  of  connective  tissue,  in 
which  the  nuclei  are  less  numerous.  The  glomeruli  also  have  their  capsules 
thickened,  and  pass  through  every  stage  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
structureless  globular  cysts. 

(3)  The  contracted  white  kidney. — If  tubal  nephritis  runs  on  long  enough, 
without  ending  either  in  recovery  or  in  death,  the  kidneys  become  shrunken, 
small,  and  rough  on  the  surface,  though  they  still  retain  more  or  less 
of  the  opaque  whitish-yellow  colour.  This  continues  to  distinguish 
them  from  kidneys  affected  with  the  cirrhotic  form  of  Bright's  disease; 
but  the  distinction  is  lost  in  those  cases  in  which  organs  primarily  cirrhotic 
become  the  seat  of  secondary  parenchymatous  changes.  The  occurrence  of 
a  granular  stage  as  the  ultimate  issue  of  nephritis  arising  from  scarlet  fever, 
or  of  any  other  cause  that  commonly  produces  a  large  kidney,  was  at  one 
time  denied ;  but  it  has  now  been  clearly  established,  and  a  typical  example 
is  figured  in  plate  iii  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  'Atlas  of  Pathology.'  The 
case  was  that  of  a  girl,  aged  ten,  who,  rather  more  than  two  years  before 
her  death,  became  dropsical  as  the  result  of  scarlet  fever.  After  four 
months  she  recovered,  but  a  year  later  the  face  began  to  swell  from  time 
to  time,  and  she  died  at  last  with  cerebral  symptoms.  At  the  autopsy  the 
kidneys  were  found  to  be  very  small  indeed,  with  thick,  opaque  capsules, 
hard,  tough,  and  puckered  on  the  surface,  presenting  on  section  yellowish- 
grey  masses.* 

The  records  of  postmortem  examinations  at  Ouy's  Hospital  contain  a  good 
many  cases,  in  young  subjects,  of  a  more  or  less  similar  kind,  the  weight  of 
the  pair  of  kidneys  being  from  four  to  eight  ounces.  In  most  of  them  the 
history  affords  no  clue  as  to  the  date  at  which  the  disease  had  begun.  But 
in  some  instances  it  is  recorded  that  there  had  been  an  illness  attended  with 
dropsy  several  years  before  death. 

Symptoms, — ^The  parenchymatous  or  tubular  form  of  Bright's  disease 
varies  in  its  mode  ol  onset  in  different  cases.  When  it  is  due  to  scarlet 
fever,  or  to  a  definite  exposure  to  cold,  it  may  begin  with  a  rigor  and 
pyrexia. 

More  commonly  the  earliest  indication  of  the  patient's  illness  is  the 
occurrence  of  d/ropsy.    This  may  first  appear  in  the  loose  tissue  round  the 

*  A  case  occurring  at  the  London  Hospital,  in  a  young  woman  of  twent^-foor,  ii 
ilgnred  in  the  same  8rd  plate  of  the  Sydenham  Soc.  'Atlas.'  She  was  said  to  have  heen 
iU  for  only  three  months;  hnt  her  kidneys  were  foond  hy  Dr  Sntton  to  he  reduced  to 
ahoot  half  their  normal  sise,  to  he  '*  Tery  granolar,  and  of  a  reddish  colonr,  everywhere 
mottled  with  a  yellowish  or  porplish  or  greyish  snhstance." 
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eyes,  and  in  slight  cases  it  is  especially  noticeable  before  the  patient  gets  np 
in  the  morning ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  oedematous,  and  the  conjunctiya  also. 
This  conjunctival  cedema  produces  "the  bright  eye"  of  renal  disease,  and 
"the  tear  that  does  not  run  over."  Grenerally  dropsy  also  affects  Uie 
limbs ;  and  a  favourite  seat  for  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  as  far  down 
as  the  sacrum — "  the  lumbar  cushion."  The  external  genitals,  too,  are  very 
apt  to  become  swollen,  and  the  prepuce  is  sometimes  so  stretched  and 
twisted  as  to  interfere  with  micturition.  In  extreme  cases  almost  the  whole 
body  becomes  bloated,  while  the  extreme  anemia,  which  rapidly  derekqpe 
itself,  gives  the  skin  a  white,  or  sometimes  a  yellowish,  wax-like  colour. 

The  appetite  is  often  bad,  the  tongue  furred,  and  the  bowels  constipated. 
Vomiting  is  frequently  a  marked  sjonptom,  and  there  may  be  much  head- 
ache. Pain  in  the  loins  is  often  altogether  absent^  but  sometimes  it  is 
severe,  radiating  to  the  groins  and  down  the  thighs,  and  accompanied  witb 
tenderness  to  pressure. 

The  unne  in  the  acute  stage  is  always  scanty,  and  sometimes  entirely 
suppressed.     Though  the  patient  is  constantly  striving  to  mictmiite,  a  few 
drops  of  blood-stained  liquid  may  be  all  there  is  to  pass.   Complete  suppres- 
sion is  a  very  grave  symptom,  and  generally  points  to  a  fatal  issne^  wldct 
is  seldom  long  delayed,  even  if  the  kidneys  should  afterwards,  to  some  sli^t 
extent,  resume  their  functions.     When  some  ounces  of  urine  are  secreted 
daily  it  is  commonly  of  high  specific  gravity  (1025 — 1030)  and  of  dark 
colour,  more  or  less  red  or  brown  from  the  presence  of  blood.     Its  appearance 
may  often  be  compared  with  that  of  strong  tea  or  of  porter.     It  is  tarind, 
and  throws  down  a  chocolate-coloured  deposit,  containing  altered  blood-disc^ 
swollen  epithelial  cells,  and  casts,  some  hyaline,  others  full  of  blood-discB  or 
epithelial  cells. 

Albumen  is  of  course  always  present  in  the  urine  when  there  is  Mood; 
but  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  often  not  so  large  at  this  period  as  it  is  a 
little  later,  when  the  haematuria  has  passed  off.     The  late  Dr  Mahomed  da- 
scribed,  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1874,  what  he  termed  9^ pre^Mummtrie 
stage,  in  which,  while  no  albumen  can  be  detected,  the  guaiacum  test  reveals 
the  presence  of  colouring  matter  of  blood,  and  the  sphygmograph  shows  a 
marked  increase  of  arterial  tension.     Bartels  also  mentions  cases  in  whidi, 
when  scarlatinal  dropsy  first  set  in,  the  urine,  though  exceedingly  scanty, 
was  non-albuminous ;  and  he  cites  a  case  of  Henoch's,  in  which  no  albamen 
could  at  any  time  be  detected,  except  on  the  day  before  death,  when  At 
patient  was  cyanotic  and  almost  pulseless,  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions.    Commonly  the  amount  of  albumen  ranges  from  2  to  5  per  cent 
The  total  quantity  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  said  to  be  from  SO  to 
about  400  grains.     The  excretion  of  urea  is  greatly  diminished,  falling  to  half 
the  normal  amount,  or  even  less. 

When  tubal  nephritis  ends  in  recovery  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks— 
as  occurs  in  the  large  majority  of  scarlatinal  cases,  and  in  many  of  those  do^ 
to  other  causes — the  dropsy  and  the  other  symptoms  subside,  and  the  oriDd 
gradually  recovers  its  normal  characters.  It  is  more  abundant^  of  lower 
specific  gravity,  and  paler;  it  no  longer  contains  blood,  which,  indeed, ii 
generally  present  only  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack ;  the  qoantity 
of  albumen  in  it  becomes  less  and  less,  until  at  length  there  is  none. 

When  the  disease  runs  on  for  months,  the  dropsy  continues,  or 
increases.  The  patient  remains  bloated  and  anaemic,  for  "large  white 
kidneys  make   a  large   white   body."      He   lies  helplessly  in   bed,  bis 
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back  propped  up  with  pillows,  his  legs  stretched  stiffly  out  before 
him,  or  supported  by  a  pillow  under  the  knees.  The  swelling  of  the 
external  genitals  is  often  extreme.  The  scrotum  looks  like  a  bladder  full 
of  water,  and  is  so  large  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  between  the  thighs  ; 
iv-bile  the  prepuce  is  distorted,  swollen,  and  almost  translucent.  Some- 
times the  cuticle  over  some  of  the  distended  parts  cracks,  and  the  dropsical 
fluid  oozes  out  in  such  quantities  as  to  soak  through  the  bedding.  This 
may  cause  considerable  tracts  to  become  excoriated,  and  ultimately  to 
be  covered  with  pale  granulations,  which,  when  they  skin  over,  give  the 
surface  a  warty  appearance.  Or  inflammation  may  set  in,  attended  at  first 
mrith  a  crimson  redness  (erythema  leve),  like  that  of  erysipelas,  and  leading  to 
more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues.  Erythematous  or  exfoliative  forms  of  dermatitis  are  not  uncommon, 
independently  of  the  irritation  of  urine  or  exuded  serum,  or  of  tension  of 
the  int^imients  (cf.  p.  460). 

In  this  more  advanced  stage  the  state  of  the  urine  is  very  variable.  It 
may  still  be  scanty  and  of  rather  high  specific  gravity ;  but  more  frequently 
it  gradually  becomes  abundant  and  pale,  and  then  its  specific  gravity  falls 
considerably  below  the  normal,  to  1010  or  1005,  or  even  lower.  It  is 
still  albuminous,  sometimes  highly  so;  indeed,  the  quantity  of  albumen 
in  it  may  reach  5  per  cent,  or  even  more.  But  often  as  the  disease  goes  on 
the  amount  of  albumen  lessens.  Blood  in  small  quantity  may  be  present 
from  time  to  time,  but  this  is  quite  exceptional.  Casts  are  commonly 
found  in  abundance,  some  of  them  hyaline,  others  containing  leucocytes,  epi- 
thelium, and  fat-granules,  others  completely  opaque  and  granular.* 

The  excretion  of  urea  is  at  all  periods  of  the  disease  much  below  the 
normal  amount.  Even  when  the  flow  of  urine  becomes  more  abundant,  the 
total  quantity  of  urea  contained  in  it  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  instead  of 
increasing,  is  less  than  before.  Albuminuric  retinitis,  in  all  its  jforms,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  (p.  458).  Pleuritic  efiusion  is  frequent^  and  oedema  of 
the  lungs. 

Event. — In  some  cases  of  tubal  nephritis,  at  whatever  stage  of  the 
disease,  death  occurs  as  the  result  of  the  dropsy  or  of  inflammation ;  espe- 
cially from  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  great  serous  cavities  of  the  chest, 
or  (though  very  rarely)  from  oedema  of  the  larynx.  In  many  instances  it  is 
the  result  of  pulmonary  oedema,  or  of  pneumonia  which  is  often  more  or 
less  oedematous.  In  others  it  is  brought  about  by  the  supervention  of 
acute  pleurisy  or  pericarditis.  Certain  cases,  again,  end  by  ur»mia; 
while  in  a  few,  failure  of  the  heart,  from  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  fatal  issue,  f 

Complete  recovery  seldom  takes  place  when  the  disease  has  lasted  many 
months,  still  more  rarely  when  it  has  been  prolonged  for  years.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  symptoms  will  sometimes  subside  and  disappear,  and  how, 
even  after  the  patient  has  been  waterlogged  and  has  had  alarming  urasmic 
attacks,  he  may  regain  what  appears  to  be  a  fair  state  of  health. 

*  The  fattj  casts  appear  not  to  be  the  onlj  vehicles  for  excretion  of  the  products  of 
nephritis,  for  Dr  Hamilton  gives  reasons  for  beheving  that  the  great«;r  part  b  absorbed  into 
the  intertobular  spaces  and  removed  by  the  lymphatics  (' Jonm.  of  Anat.  and  Fhys./  vol. 
xxT,  p.  198). 

t  See  Dr  Ooodharf  s  paper  in  the  <  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1879  (3rd  series,  vol. 
xxiv) ;  and,  on  this  and  other  clinical  points  in  the  origin  and  natural  history  of  scarlatinal 
nei^tis,  Dr  E.  W.  Goodall's  report  based  on  a  very  large  number  of  cases  at  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  (ihid^  vol.  xlvi,  p.  91). 

VOL.  IL  31 
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A  striking  instance  of  the  removal  of  an  albuminuria  of  long  standing 
by  treatment  is  the  case  of  a  medical  man,  aged  twenty-six,  whose  nrins 
after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  was  continuously  albuminous  after  meals  for 
more  than  six  years.  By  the  advice  of  Dr  Johnson  he  was  strictly  dieted, 
and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  the  urine  became  normal,  and  remained  so 
eighteen  months  later  (^  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  1879,  ii). 

A  young  man  of  twenty  was  under  the  writer's  care  with  acute  albu- 
minuria, excessive  anasarca,  ascites,  and  anaemia,  who  was  tapped  and  con- 
tinued dropsical  for  twenty  months.  Yet  he  finally  recovered  and  was 
able  to  be  about  again. 

II.  Lardaceous  Disease  of  the  Kidney.* — ^From  the  time  of  Eoki- 
tansky  a  lardaceous  affection  of  the  kidneys  has  been  described  aa  one  ci 
the  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  Wilks  has  shown  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  one  of  the  specimens  figured  by  Bright  himself  as  a  "large 
white  kidney  "  was  lardaceous,  inasmuch  as  the  liver  of  the  same  patient, 
which  is  still  kept  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  presents  that  morbid 
change.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  liver  and  in  the  spleen  the  lardaceous 
change  is  never  associated  with  diffused  inflammation ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  kidney  the  tubular  or  diffused  nephritis  is  unquestionably  set  up  by 
the  same  degeneration.     This  gives  to  lardaceous  disease  of    the  kidneyi 
a  clinical  importance  which  does  not  belong  to  the  like  affection  of  any 
other  organ ;  and  therefore  the  general  bemngs  of    that  morbid  change 
may  be  better  discussed  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  lardaceous  degeneration,^ — ^The  first  step  in  the  study  of  this  disease 
was  the  discovery  by  Meckel  of  the  fact  that  the  tissues  affected  give  a 
peculiar  reaction  with  iodine,  turning  a  walnut  or  mahogany-brown  colour, 
whereas  healthy  tissues  remain  pale  yellow ;  he  thought  this  due  to  tiie 
presence  of  cholesterine.     Virchow  afterwards  stated  that  on  the  addition 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  more  or  less  distinct  blue  or  purple  tint  can  he 
detected,  to  which  he  attached  great  significance,  regarding  it  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  lardaceous  material  was  chemicaUy  related  to  principles  d 
vegetable  origin,  such  as  starch  or  cellulose.     But  many  observers  have 
failed  altogether  to  obtain  any  blue  tint,  and  most  will  agree  with  Ziegler 
that  this  reaction  is  at  best  imperfect.    Unfortunately,  it  led  Virchow  to 
give  to  lardaceous  disease  in  general  the  name  of  '^  amyloid.**     In  Germany 
this  name  is  still  used,  though  in  France  and  England  it  never  replaced  tbt 
older  term,  which  embodies  no  erroneous  theory.     It  applies  not  to  the  fat 
Qard^  lardac4y  a  comparison  made  by  Portal),  but  to  the  firm,  elastic,  tnni- 
lucent  rind  of  bacon.     It  was  shown  by  Kekul6  that  the  "  lardacein  "  (w  it 
is  now  called)  contains  nitrogen,  and  afterwards  by  Eiihne  and  Bodnett 
that  it  is  really  allied  to  albumin.  J 

*  Synonyms. — Rokitangky*8  Speckniere — The  waxy  kidney  of  the  Edinburgh  pathologiitf 
— ^Vircbow*8  amjloide  Nierenentartung* — Depurative  nephritis  of  Dickinson. 

t  The  earliest  term  applied  to  this  condition  was  "  lardaceous  "  {tpeekartig,  like  bacos- 
rind)  by  Rokitansky  and  the  Vienna  school.  In  Edinburgh  it  was  named  "waxy"  I7 
the  late  Professor  Sanders.  Badd  and  other  E!nglish  writers  called  it  "albumisooit"  ^ 
"scrofulous  enlargement."  Schrant,  and  fdFterwards  Oppolser,  used  the  Taffue  epithi* 
'*  coUoid."  Any  of  these  is  better  than  the  misleading  term  *'amyl(nd,''  stardi-liks;  l^rt 
"  lardaceous  **  is  used  in  France  and  America,  and  is  adopted  in  the  Nomenclatuie  of  tke 
Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians.  Moreover,  it  has  no  misleading  meaning,  and  b  unambigwo** 

X  Kilhne's  plan  was  very  ingenious.  Lardacein  is  insoluble  and  unaflbcted  by  reagcnti, 
alkalies,  adds,  or  digestion.  He  therefore  submitted  a  lardaceous  liver  to  artillcial  gtitric 
digestion,  and  when  everything  else  was  dissolved  away,  analysed  the  residue. 
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Tests. — ^An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  the  best 
test  for  the  lardaceous  material  The  cut  surface  of  the  otgan  to  be  tested 
must  be  first  washed  free  of  blood,  which,  if  present  in  large  quantity, 
makes  it  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  reaction.  The  surface  is  then  lightly  brushed  over  with  the  solution. 
A  considerable  degree  of  lardaceous  change  becomes  apparent  in  a  few 
seconds,  by  the  formation  of  brown  or  black  spots  or  streaks.  If,  however, 
the  change  is  very  slight  in  amoimt,  it  may  be  perceptible  only  with  the 
microscope,  and  after  the  application  of  the  iodine  to  a  thin  section.  In 
1875  Jiirgensen  made  known  in  ^Virchow's  Archiv,'  and  also  Cbmil  in 
the  *  Archives  de  Physiologic,'  the  fact  that  methyl  violet,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  upon  aniline,  gives  a  beautiful  colour- 
reaction  with  lardaceous  tissues.  Those  parts  which  present  the  lardaceous 
change  slowly  become  red,  whereas  the  imaltered  parts  are  stained  blue. 
The  main  advantage  of  this  over  the  iodine  test  is  the  definiteness 
with  which  the  reaction  remains  limited  to  certain  elements  in  a  complex 
structure.  Thus  it  is  invaluable  in  determining  whether  the  secreting 
cells  of  an  organ,  or  the  adjacent  capillaries,  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
change.  Another  important  point  is  that  it  enables  permanent  prepara* 
tions  to  be  made  and  preserved  in  glycerine.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  rough  test  in  the  post-mortem  room ;  and  even  as 
applied  to  microscopical  sections  of  the  tissues  it  seems  to  be  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  iodine  test  when  the  question  is  merely  the  presence  or 
amount  of  the  lardaceous  change. 

Without  the  addition  of  any  colouring  matter,  lardaceous  degeneration 
is  plainly  recognisable  with  the  microscope  in  thin  sections  of  an  organ. 
The  affected  parts  of  the  tissue  have  a  swollen,  homogeneous,  glistening 
appearance,  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by  a  practised  eye. 

Theory, — ^As  to  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  lardacein  is  sub* 
stituted  for  the  natural  proteids  of  the  tissues,  nothing  is  as  yet  known. 
Whether  this  material  is  formed  where  it  is  found  as  a  "  degeneration  "  of 
the  normal  structures,  or  whether  it  is  a  "deposit"  or. an  "infiltration" 
derived  from  the  blood,  is  still  uncertain.  It  cannot  be  detected  in  the 
blood;  and  in  every  organ  the  parts  most  apt  to  become  lardaceous 
are  not  the  proper  elements  of  its  structure,  but  the  capillaries  and  the 
small  arteries.  On  the  "  infiltration  "  theory,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  change  should  be  limited  to  the  vessels  in  certain  organs, 
and  not  equally  distributed  over  those  of  the  entire  body.  Moreover,  even 
in  a  single  organ — such  as  the  kidney — it  is  apt  to  be  very  partial,  occurring 
only  in  certain  glomeruli,  or  only  in  certain  loops  of  a  glomerulus.  Surely 
this  looks  more  like  a  local  "degeneration."  There  is  little  analogy  between 
the  lardaceous  change  and  the  process  of  calcification,  for  that  is  due  to  the 
deposition  of  lime-salts  from  solution  in  the  blood. 

Locality. — The  lardaceous  change  has  from  time  to  time  been  met  with 
in  strange  situations,  where  its  occurrence  certainly  would  not  have  been 
anticipated ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
often  been  absent  from  its  usual  seats.  As  examples  may  be  cited  BuroVs 
case  of  lardaceous  degeneration  of  lar3mgeal  tumours,  Ziegler's  case  of 
lai^daceous  nodules  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  Birch-Hirschfeld's  statements 
^  to  the  presence  of  lardaceous  material  in  mesenteric  glands,  after  enteric 
^ever,  and,  above  all,  the  curious  examples  of  a  lardaceous  change  in  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  recorded  by  Samisch,  by  Leber,  and  by  Kyber. 
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References  to  all  these  observations  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Kyber  in 
vol.  Ixxxi  of  *  Virchow's  Archiv.'  It  has  also  been  shown  that  by  cardully 
searching  the  various  structures  of  the  body,  when  the  lardaceou«  change 
has  its  usual  distribution,  one  can  often  detect  its  presence  in  many  other 
parts  besides  those  in  which  it  is  commonly  recognised. 

As  an  important  pathological  process,  lardaceous  d^eneration  may  be 
regarded  as  limited  to  a  small  number  of  organs,  these  being  the  kidneys, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  intestine,  the  thyroid,  and  the  adrenals ;  and  in 
the  last  two,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  it  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  and 
has  no  clinical  significance. 

Dr  Goodhart  found  that  of  150  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  kidney  was 
affected  in  110,  the  spleen  99,  the  liver  73,  and  the  intestine  63.  At  the 
London  Hospital  Dr  F.  C.  Turner  found,  among  58  cases,  the  8|deen 
affected  48  times,  the  liver  30,  the  kidneys  only  15,  and  intestine  10 
(*Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxx,  p.  517). 

jEtiology. — Many  writers,  Bartels  for  example,  speak  of  scrofnla,  chronic 
tuberculosis,  and  syphilis,  as  being  all  alike  constitutional  diseases  wliicb 
predispose  to  the  development  of  lardaceous  degeneration,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  their  liability  to  induce  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  bones,  sldii, 
or  the  mucous  membranes.     He  also  admits,  however,  that  it  may  show 
itself  as  the  result  of  chronic  and  protracted  suppuration  apart  from  con- 
stitutional disposition.     Others  admit  as  causes,  malaria,  cancer,  and  other 
forms  of  cachexia.     Now,   such  a  method  of    statement   appears    to  be 
incorrect  in  two  important  respects.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that 
syphilis  in  some  mysterious  way  induces  the  lardaceous  change  in  cases  in 
which  formation  of  pus  has  occurred  only  to  the  most  insignificant  extent, 
if  at  all.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  "  scrofula* 
(in  other  words  the  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  lymph-glands  or  jmntt) 
has  any  influence  in  the  same  direction,  apart  from  its  tendency  to  cause 
suppurative  lesions.     We  may  therefore  reduce  the  known  causes  of  tba 
lardaceous  change  to  two— chronic  suppwraMon  and  syphilis  ;  which  are  fre- 
quently combined,  but  are  capable  of   acting  separately.     Some  patholo- 
gists add  the  malarial  cachexia,  but  with  no  adequate  evidence.     It  is,  how- 
ever,  possible  that  there   may  be  other  causes  besides  the  two  above 
enumerated ;  for  instance,  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  larch' 
ceous  change  occurs  in  association  with  Hodgkin's  disease  without  thore 
having  been  sufficient  suppuration  to  account  for  it 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  aU  the  cases  which  after  an  antqpsy 
are  positively  set  down  as  syphilitic,  the  presence  of  this  disease  wa^ 
or  could  have  been,  recognised  during  life.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  it  is  only  by  the  discovery  in  the  dead 
body  of  su6h  lesions  as  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  testes,  or  small  gummata 
or  cicatrices  in  the  liver,  that  the  syphilitic  character  of  the  case  is  made  oat 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  great  causes  d  the 
lardaceous  change.  For  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  to  an  extent  adequate 
to  produce  lardaceous  affections  can  hardly  ever  be  overlooked  during  tbe 
patient's  life,  except  perhaps  when  it  follows  intestinal  ulceration  (as  in 
dysentery),  or  when  there  is  no  external  discharge  of  pus  at  all,  but  merely 
a  large  deep-seated  abscess,  the  contents  of  whidi  undergo  slow  inspissatioD 
and  caseation. 

In  1876  the  author  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  a  tabulated 
statement  as  to  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  eetiology  of  244  cases  of 
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lardaceous  disease  of  the  viscera,  collected  for  him  by  Mr  H.  F.  Lancaster 
from  the  records  of  autopsies  in  Guy's  Hospital  over  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years. 

In  154  there  had  been  prolonged  mj)pur(Uum;  67  of  these  were  cases 
of  phthisis;  in  51  there  was  disease  of  some  joint  (generally  the  hip-  or 
knee-joint),  or  caries  of  the  spine,  or  of  some  other  bone ;  in  the  remaining 
36  there  were  a  variety  of  affections,  amongst  them  empyema,  dysentery,  cal- 
culous and  scrofulous  pyelitis,  ulcerating,  cancerous,  or  sarcomatous  tumours, 
cystitis  from  stricture,  and  bedsores  of  long  standing  as  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  spine. 

There  were  also  5  other  cases  in  which  there  had,  indeed,  been  suppura- 
tion, but  in  which  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this  had  been  enough  to 
afford  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  lardaceous  change.  Thus  in  one 
instance  there  had  been  chronic  discharge  from  one  ear  as  well  as  from 
the  nose ;  in  another,  one  testicle  had  been  inflamed  and  suppurating  as 
the  result  of  a  blow  two  months  and  a  half  before  death,  but  with  open 
discharge  only  for  a  fortnight ;  and  in  a  third  there  was  merely  tubercular 
peritonitis  with  caseous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

In  five  or  six  of  the  154  cases  that  were  clearly  due  to  prolonged 
suppuration,  this  had  had  a  definite  starting-pointy  so  that  some  idea  could 
be  formed  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  development  of  lardaceous 
lesions.  One  patient  had  had  a  carbuncle  eight  months ;  another  had  had 
pelvic  cellulitis  for  exactly  the  same  period ;  a  third  had  had  a  bedsore 
seven  months ;  a  fourth  was  affected  with  a  sarcomatous  growth,  which  had 
been  discharging  for  four  months.  In  a  fifth  case  there  had  been  fracture  of 
the  spine  three  months  before  death,  bedsores  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
also  a  double  empyema ;  but  syphilis  was  probably  also  present,  inasmuch 
as  the  testes  presented  fibroid  changes  and  there  was  a  sear  in  the  groin. 
A  sixth  patient  had  suffered  amputation  of  the  leg  three  months  and  a 
half  before  death,  on  account  of  a  compound  fracture  with  abscess  ;  in  that 
instance  it  is  particularly  noticed  that  both  in  the  liver  and  in  the  spleen 
the  lardaceous  change  was  just  beginning. 

Next,  among  the  244  cases  of  lardaceous  disease  there  were  76  in  which 
there  was  satisfactory  proof  (either  from  the  history,  or  from  appearances 
after  death,  or  from  both  together)  of  syphilis;  and  in  3  others  there  was 
at  least  a  suspicion  of  its  presence.  In  about  34  of  these  76  cases  there 
was  evidence  of  there  having  been  bone  disease  or  suppuration,  leaving  42  to 
be  ascribed  to  syphilis  alone.  In  no  instance  is  it  stated  that  the  syphilis 
had  been  inherited ;  but  Bartels  speaks  positively  of  having  seen  lardaceous 
affections  in  cases  of  inherited  syphilis  attended  with  idceration  of  skin 
and  bone. 

Of  the  244  cases,  there  are  thus  left  only  six  examples  of  lardaceous 
disease  that  were  not  accounted  for  by  the  presence  either  of  syphilis  or 
of  suppuration  ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  notes  of  the  autopsy  are 
incomplete,  the  state  of  the  testes,  in  particular,  being  unrecorded.  Now, 
it  seems  far  from  unlikely  that  in  each  of  these  six  cases  the  cause  of  the 
lardaceous  change  was  really  syphilis.  When  we  consider  how  slight  and 
accidental  are  often  the  lesions  on  which  we  rely  as  proofs  of  the  presence 
of  syphilis  in  the  dead  body,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  there  must  be 
other  cases  in  which  no  syphilitic  lesions  were  observed,  but  in  which  syphilis 
was  really  present.  Six  cases  among  244  are  not  perhaps  too  numerous  to 
be  covered  by  this  plea ;  even  if  we  ought,  in  fairness,  to  add  to  them  some 
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of  the  five  other  cases  in  which,  although  suppuration  had  occoired,  tliere 
was  a  doubt  whether  it  was  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  laxdaeeou 
change. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work;  the  writer  has  obtained  a 
series  of  statistics  in  continuation  of  those  just  given.  They  were  collected 
by  Dr  H.  J.  Campbell  from  the  post-mortem  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
extend  from  1876  to  1889  inclusive.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  larda- 
ceous  disease  recorded  in  these  fourteen  years  was  302.  Prolonged  s^^pmu- 
tion  had  been  present  in  124 ;  there  were  35  cases  of  (probably  tabenmlous) 
disease  of  the  joints,  usually  the  knee,  hip,  or  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis ;  31 
cases  of  vertebral  disease,  often  associated  with  psoas  abscess ;  5  cases  of 
caries  or  necrosis  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  ;  5  of  empyema ;  1 1  of  pelvie 
abscess ;  2  of  chronic  caseous  disease  of  the  kidney ;  and  the  35  remaining 
cases  were  of  suppuration  from  chronic  abscesses,  bedsores,  ulcers,  Sec 
There  were  121  cases  of  pulmonary  phihuns^  together  with  one  of  acute 
general  tuberculosis,  and  another  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  ntemt 
and  of  the  peritoneum.  There  were  43  cases  of  syphilis^  shown  by  ana- 
tomical changes  after  death,  whether  or  not  by  symptoms  observed  during 
life. 

These  three  chief  causes,  therefore,  account  together  for  289  cases  out 
of  the  total  of  302.     The  remaining  13  cases  were  very  misoellaneoQfl^  as  if 
shown  by  only  two  coming  under  the  same  denomination.     One  was  a  case 
of  acute  Bright's  disease,  one  of  chronic  tubal  nephritis  with  cirrhosis  oiihe 
liver,  and  one  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  with  a  large  white  kidney.   In 
another  case  there  was  found  a  renal  calculus  and  shrivelled  kidney,  which 
was  probably  once  the  seat  of  suppuration.     Two  were  cases  of  chronic  non- 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  without  any  history  of  prolonged  or  exoessiTe 
purulent  expectoration.     In  two  an  adherent  pericardium  was  found,  one 
cut  short  by  diphtheria,  the  other  with  a  history  of  chyluria  seven  yean 
before.     One  was  a  case  of  hobnail  liver,  and  one  of  glio-sarcoma  of  tbe 
brain  and  lung.  There  remain  only  three  cases,  two  of  multiple  lymphomata 
(Hodgkin's  disease),  and  one  in  which  lardaceous  degeneration  appeared  is 
cancerous  glands. 

In  many  of  the  thirteen  cases  just  enumerated  the  lardaceous  change 
was  slight,  and  limited  to  the  diseased  liver  or  kidney  or  lymph-glandt. 
Probably  some  of  them  might  have  been  brought  under  the  h^  of  sup- 
puration or  of  s}rphilis ;  but  it  is  best  to  leave  them  as  the  conditions  stand 
recorded  by  independent  observers  in  the  records  of  autopsies. 

The  result  is  strong}y  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  derived  from  Pr 
Fagge's  series.  Putting  both  together,  we  find  that  in  546  cases  of  larda- 
ceous disease  occurring  consecutively  in  the  same  hospital  during  the  thirty- 
six  years  from  1854  to  1889  inclusive,  there  were  216  which  conld  be 
ascribed  to  suppuration,  190  cases  to  phthisis,  and  122  to  syphiUs,  leaving 
only  19  unaccounted  for  by  the  anatomical  evidence  of  previous  disease.^ 

Age  and  sex, — ^The  period  of  life  at  which  lardaceous  lesions  due  to 

*  DrF.C.  Turner  referred  42  of  his  68  cases  (*  Pkth.  Trans.,' xxx)  to  prolonged  wy^ 
Hon  (inclnding  20  cases  of  phthiHi),  8  or  9  to  »yphilii,  and  6  to  malignani  diieam,  whik 
the  remaining  2  were  unaccounted  for.  Of  the  six  cancerous  cases,  in  one  there  had  probi6^ 
been  lues  and  certainly  considerable  suppuration,  in  another  there  had  been  six  montW 
ulceration,  in  a  third  there  was  history  of  syphilis  and  ague*  in  the  fourth  a  history  ol 
ague ;  and  one  was  a  case  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  with  lardn^eous  change  in  the  eakrlgtd 
lymph -glands.  Only  one  of  the  six  cases,  epithelial  cancer  of  the  tongue^  seems  to  exdsde 
any  of  the  generally  recognised  causes. 
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syphilis  are  most  apt  to  occur  is  from  thirty-one  to  forty.  At  Guy's 
Hospital  there  have  been  fourteen  fatal  cases  in  persons  between  those  years, 
against  six  in  persons  between  twenty-one  and  thirty.  As  the  result  of 
protracted  suppuration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  affection  has  been  slightly 
more  frequent  during  the  earlier  period ;  it  occurs,  too,  in  adolescents,  and 
even  in  children ;  there  has  been  one  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  boy  only 
four  years  old.  Above  the  age  of  fifty  lardaceous  disease  is  decidedly 
uncommon,  but  we  have  had  one  instance  of  it  in  a  man  of  sixty-five. 

Among  our  cases  male  patients  were  more  numerous  than  females  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Anaiomy  of  the  lardaceous  kidney, — ^The  appearances  presented  by  a  kidney 
affected  with  this  disease  vary  widely  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the 
lardaceous  degeneration  of  its  vessels  is  the  only  change  in  the  organ  dis- 
coverable, whether  by  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  microscope.  This,  however, 
is  only  the  case  when  the  immediate  cause  of  death  has  been  some  other 
disease ;  generally  one  of  the  maladies  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lar- 
daceous change  is  commonly  secondary.  No  instance  can  be  recalled  in  which, 
at  this  stage  of  the  renal  affection,  the  patient  has  succumbed  to  cachexia  from 
the  simultaneous  development  of  the  lardaceous  change  in  several  organs. 
How  rare  it  is  in  the  post-mortem  room  for  a  kidney  to  be  seen  which  presents 
no  other  lesions  than  the  lardaceous  change,  may  appear  from  a  collection  of 
more  than  sixty  cases  of  lardaceous  kidney  taken  from  our  records  at  Guy's 
Hospital ;  among  them  there  seem  to  be  only  three  or  four  uncomplicated 
examples. 

A  kidney  thus  affected  is  of  the  natural  size,  and  looks  smooth  and  healthy, 
except  that  a  keen  eye  may  perhaps  perceive  the  glomeruli  to  be  somewhat 
more  distinct  and  more  translucent  in  appearance  than  is  natural.  On  the 
addition  of  iodine  the  change  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  glomeruli ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  entirely  limited  to  them.  Nor  does  it  affect  all  of  them  at 
once,  being,  on  the  contrary,  often  confined  to  a  few  of  them  only,  and  even 
in  the  same  glomerulus  to  one  or  two  of  its  coils.  Not  unfrequently  the 
afferent  arteries  are  involved  as  well,  their  middle  coat  being  the  first  part 
to  suffer.  But  sometimes  the  reaction  is  obtained,  not  in  the  cortex,  but  in 
the  straight  vessels  of  the  pyramids.  And  sometimes  it  seems  to  begin  in 
both  the  cortex  and  the  pjrramids  simultaneously.  When  the  chimgeis 
very  far  advanced,  the  capillaries  round  the  renal  tubes  are  also  affected,  as 
weU  as  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes,  and  perhaps  the  epithelium 
lining  them.* 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  lardaceous  kidneys  are  the  seat  of 
other  lesions  likewise,  by  which  they  are  greatly  increased  in  size.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  the  sixty  cases  the  weight  of  the  two  organs  together  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-seven  ounces.  The  appearance  of  such  kidneys  is  some- 
times very  peculiar,  and  fully  justifies  their  being  termed  "  waxy  "  or  buiter- 
mereiu  Their  surface  is  smooth  and  pale  yellow,  with  conspicuous  stellate 
veins ;  their  section  is  shining  and  polished,  of  a  semi-translucent  grey  or 
yellowish  colour,  sometimes  showing  obviously  the  grey  swollen  glomeruli, 
sometimes  mottled  more  or  less  thickly  with  creamy  opaque  spots  and 
streaks,  where  fatty  granules  are  present  in  abundance.      What  causes  the 

•  Dr  Dickinson'g  8th  plate  givet  an  exceUent  pictore  of  the  appearance  of  the 
kidney  to  the  naked  eye,  and  his  9th  and  lOth  of  it«  histology  j  the  latter  is  also  well 
iUostrated  by  Dr  Stewart's  5th  and  6th  pUteg. 
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enlargement  of  the  organs  in  these  cases  is  undoubtedly  the  accnmnlatioii  o{ 
inflammatory  products,  not  only  in  the  tubes,  but  also  in  the  interstitial  tiwie. 
But  why  such  diffused  nephritis  should  arise  is  difficult  to  say. 

Cohnheim  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  an  independent  result  of  the 
same  cause  which  produces  the  lardaceous  change,  and  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  to  be  generally  either  syphilis  or  prolonged  suppuration.  But 
the  association  of  the  two  morbid  processes  occurs  far  too  frequently  to 
admit  of  such  an  explanation,  especially  as  no  pathologist  will  maintain  that 
diffuse  nephritis,  apart  from  the  lardaceous  change,  is  a  common  result  of 
syphilis  or  of  suppuration. 

The  known  setiology  of  the  lardaceous  change  clearly  excludes  the  view 
of  Comil  and  Banvier  that  it  is  preceded  by  the  nephritis. 

We  have  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that  in  some  way 
lardaceous  degeneration  must  cause  the  nephritis.  And  the  objecticm  that  no 
similar  inflammatory  process  is  found  to  arise  in  a  lardaceous  liver  or  sploMi 
loses  its.  chief  force  when  we  consider  that  neither  of  these  organs  is  subject^ 
under  any  circumstances,  to  an  affection  comparable  to  Bright's  diseane. 

Weigert  observes  that  the  peculiar  position  of  the  glomeruli,  between 
the  arterioles  of  the  renal  cortex  and  the  capillary  blood-supply  to  the 
tubes,  may  well  render  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
glomeruli  the  cause  of  damage  to  the  tissue  beyond.  He  believes  that  the 
first  result  of  the  lardaceous  change  is  to  produce  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium,  and  that  this  degeneration,  whatever  its  origin,  is  apt  to  set  op 
diffused  interstitial  nephritis.  But  certainly  fatty  d^eneration  of  the 
kidneys  is  not  uncommon,  without  the  least  trace  of  consecutive  nephritis ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  the  presence  of  obstruction. 

Sometimes  lardaceous  kidneys  are  found  after  death  to  be  smaller  than 
natural.     This  occurred  in  about  one  out  of  five  or  six  of  the  sixty  csjes 
collected  from  our  jposUmortem  records.     As  a  rule  the  loss  of  sise  was  not 
very  obvious,  the  two  organs  weighing  together  not  less  than  seven  and  a 
half  or  eight  and  a  half  ounces ;  but  in  one  instance  the  weight  (of  what 
happened  to  be  a  "  horseshoe  "  kidney)  was  only  three  and  a  half  oaneet. 
There  was  always,  however,  much  irregularity  and  shrinking  of  the  surfiee 
— a  more  or  less  markedly  ^^  granular  '^  condition ;  and  the  loss  of  substance 
was  no  doubt  far  more  considerable  than  was  indicated  by  the  weiighii^ 
machine,  inasmuch  as  the  kidneys  still  retained  large  quantities  of  inflam- 
matory exudation,  as  well  as  the  lardaceous  material  itself.     Such  wasted 
organs  clearly  represent  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the  lardaceous  affectioD* 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its  course  has  been  more  than  usually  slow  and 
protracted.     But  there  is  no  evidence  that  kidneys  that  ultimately  become 
thus  reduced  in  size  have  passed  through  an  earlier  stage  in  which  they 
were  enlarged.     Some  observers  have  tried  to  account  for  such  cases  by 
supposing  that  the  kidneys  were  already  contracted  and  granular  (from  gout 
or  some  other  cause)  before  they  began  to  be  affected  with  the  lardaoeoof 
change,  as  the  result  of  syphilis  or  protracted  suppuration.     And  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  1866  we  had  at  Guy's  Hospital  an  instance  of 
the  accidental  association  of  the  two  morbid  processes  in  the  case  of  s 
woman  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  whose 
kidneys,  besides  being  lardaceous,  were  granular  and  full  of  minute  cysts. 
Weigert  remarks  that  there  ought  not,  with  the  microscope,  to  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  mixed  cases  of  this  kind,  since  the  glomeruli  would 
doubtless  be  shrunken  and  atrophied  (in  the  manner  described  at  p.  496, 
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infra\  whereas  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  a  lardaceons  kidney  they 
continue  to  present  the  appearances  chara,cteristic  of  that  affection.  The 
hypothesis  of  an  independent  granular  change  could,  however,  be  hardly 
applied  to  two  of  our  cases,  each  of  which  occurred  in  a  young  man  of 
turenty-four,  for  at  that  age  such  a  change  in  the  kidneys  is  almost 
unknown  ;  in  one  of  these  cases  the  organs  weighed  seven  and  a  half,  in  the 
other  six  and  a  half,  ounces. 

Symptoms. — The  characters  of  the  urine  secreted  by  lardaceous  kidneys 
were  first  studied  by  Traube  in  1858 ;  and  his  account  of  them  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  labours  of  Grainger  Stewart  and  others  who  have  since 
taken  up  the  subject.     But  although  eases  doubtless  sometimes  occur,  in 
which  the  state  of  the  urine  may  alone  suggest  to  an  experienced  observer 
the  idea  that  the  renal  affection  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering  is  larda- 
ceous, and  not  one  of  the  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  such  cases  are  rare. 
Indeed,  considering  how  constantly  the  lardaceous  change  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  other  lesions  in  the  kidney,  and  how  diverse  these  lesions  may 
be,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  urine  will  always  present  the  same  characters. 
The  cases  in  which  the  influence  of  the  lardaceous  affection  should  be  most 
clearly  traceable  are,  of  course,  those  in  which  it  is  uncomplicated  with  in- 
flammatory changes  in  the  renal  cortex.     But  there  is  much  force  in  Cohn- 
heim's  remark,  that  the  existence  of  such  '*  simple  "  lardaceous  kidneys  can 
scarcely  ever  be  determined,  except  in  patients  who  have  fatal  disease  of 
other  organs  which  causes  them  to  be  wasted  and  ansemic,  and  to  suffer  from 
pyrexia,  diarrhoea,  and  other  symptoms  that  must  in  themselves  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  nutritive  changes  in  the  body.     Thus  Bartels  appears  to  be 
right  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  lardaceous  change  in 
itself  interferes  with  the  excretion  of  urea.     If  this  is  diminished  it  is  pro- 
bably due  to  concomitant,  tubal  or  interstitial,  nephritis.     The  effect  of  the 
lardaceous  change  in  the  glomeruli  appears  to  render  their  walls  more  per- 
meable than  before,  to  water,  salts,  and  urea. 

With  regard  to  the  gmniiiy  of  urine  secreted  by  lardaceous  kidneys, 
different  writers  make  very  different  statements.     According  to  Grainger 
Stewart^  unless  an  extreme  degree  of  nephritis  is  present,  it  is  excessive, 
ranging  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  ounces  daily.     He  also  maintains  that  an 
increased  flow  of  urine  is  in  many  instances  of  great  clinical  importance  as 
an  early  symptom  of  the  lardaceous  affection,  preceding  albuminuria.     Dr 
Johnson  supports  him  in  both  these  statements,  and  so  does  Dr  Dickinson, 
who  puts  the  daily  amount  at  from  fifty  to  ninety  ounces.     Bartels,  how- 
ever, gives  much  smaller  average  amounts — from  fifty  to  sixty  or  seventy- 
six  ounces  ;  and  he  expressly  remarks  that  there  is  never  such  a  degree  of 
polyuria  as  occurs  (for  example)  in  some  cases  of  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys.     He  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  average  daily  secretion  amounted 
to  less  than  seventeen  ounces.     Wagner  also  declares  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases — almost  constantly  in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  sometimes  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease — the  urine  is  more  or  less  scanty,  sometimes 
with  intervals  of  a  few  days  in  which  it  is  normal  or  increased  in  quantity. 
No  doubt  these  discrepancies  of  opinion  depend  mainly  upon  the  degree  of 
care  taken  by  different  observers  to  recognise  an  underlying  lardaceous 
change  in  kidneys  that  would  formerly  have  been  set  down  as  examples  of 
parenchymatous  nephritis.     Wagner,  for  instance,  says  that  in  the  post- 
mortem room  the  lardaceous  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  seen  more  frequently 
than  any  other — "much  more  frequently  than  chronic  parenchjrmatous 
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nephritis  or  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney ;"  and  the  author  must  confess  that  his 
experience  at  Guy's  Hospital  accords  very  much  with  this. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  varies  with  the  quantity  ;  it  may  be 
as  low  as  1003  or  1005,  or  it  may  occasionally  reach  1025.  For  several 
days  before  death  the  urine  is  often  very  scanty,  and  of  high  density. 

In  all  but  exceptional  cases  aihumen  is  present.     Lecorche  has  main- 
tained that  so  long  as  the  lardaceous  change  is  imcomplicated  with  nephritis 
the  urine  is  non-albuminous.     But  Bartels  denies  that  this  is  correct ;  and 
one  at  least  of  our  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  affords  proof  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  BarteLs  himself  goes  too  far 
when  he  declares  that  albuminuria  is  always  present^  except  perhaps  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  affection,  when  the  change  in  the  vessels  is  just 
beginning.     Many  observers  have  noted  that  even  in  cases  in  which  albu- 
men is  sometimes  to  be  detected,  it  may  at  other  times  be  absent  from  the 
urine.     And  Cohnheim  speaks  of  having  made  autopsies  in  several  cases  in 
which  albuminuria  was  said  to  have  been  altogether  wanting.     The  quantily 
of  albumen  varies  greatly.     There  may  at  first  be  only  a  little ;  but  tiie 
rule  is  that  the  quantity  is  large,  and  it  may  reach  from  1  to  3  per  cent 
Probably  the  presence  of  such  considerable  amounts  of  albumen  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  there  is  nephritis  as  well  as  the  lardaceous  change. 

Blood  is  very  rarely  present^  even  in  small  amount.  The  statement 
made  by  Senator  some  years  ago  that  the  presence  of  paraglobulin  in  large 
quantities  is  characteristic  of  this  rather  than  of  other  forms  of  Bright's 
disease,  has  not  been  confirmed  since  the  introduction  of  HiEtrnmarsten's 
method  of  separating  paraglobulin  from  serum-albumen  (p.  445). 

In  some  exceptional  cases  there  may  be  found  in  l^e  urine  glistening 
epithelial  cells,  which  turn  reddish  brown  with  iodine  from  having  under- 
gone the  lardaceous  change  before  being  shed.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
their  presence  is  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  renal  affection  ;  but  the 
writer  has  frequently  observed  this  reaction  with  iodine,  not  only  witbont 
any  symptoms  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney,  but  in  spheroidal  and 
transitional  epithelium  of  cystic  origin. 

The  urine  is  generally  pale  and  transparent,  throwing  down  no  deposit^ 
or  at  most  a  few  hyaline  casts  and  epithelial  cells. 

When,  however,  there  is  much  nephritis,  the  urine  may  be  high-coloured, 
and  may  give  an  abundant  precipitate  containing  lithates,  as  well  as  nume- 
rous hyaline  and  granular  casts,  to  which  epithelial  and  fatty  cylinders  may 
be  added  (see  Dickinson's  plate  vii,  fig.  2). 

The  other  symptoms  which  accompany  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys 
are  very  variable  and  uncertain.  Pallor  is  the  most  constant,  but  ansemia, 
cachexia,  and  wasting  sometimes  may  be  absent.  Bartels  speaks  of  having 
had  patients  who  were  able  to  follow  laborious  occupations  at  a  time  when 
there  was  unequivocal  evidence  of  this  form  of  Bright's  disease.  And  one 
of  our  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-six,  who  was 
admitted  with  a  fractured  spine,  the  result  of  a  fall  while  he  was  carrying 
a  sack  of  barley  on  his  shoulders ;  lardaceous  changes  were  found  in  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  adrenals,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys,  which  were 
enlarged,  and  weighed  sixteen  ounces. 

Dr  Stewart  lays  stress  upon  a  pasty  or  waxy  complexion,  with  a  little 
pigment  about  the  eyelids,  and  distension  of  small  blood-vessels  upon  the 
cheeks,  as  being  suggesthre  of  this  form  of  renal  disease. 

Dropsy  is  sometimes  wanting  as  a  symptom  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the 
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kidney,  especially  when  there  is  diarrhoea  from  a  coincident  affection  of  the 
inteatinal  mucous  membrane.  But  this  symptom  is  frequently  present  in  an 
extreme  degree,  affecting  the  face  and  the  arms  and  the  whole  body,  exactly 
as  in  cases  of  the  "  large  white  kidney,''  for  which  (as  we  have  seen)  cases 
really  lardaceous  have  so  often  been  mistaken,  both  at  the  bedside  and  after 
death.  Bartels  declares  that  when  dropsy  does  occur  it  is  ordinarily  confined 
to  the  lower  limbs  and  to  the  abdomen.  But  though  reports  of  some  few 
cases,  taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  support  this  statement,  our  expe- 
rience, on  the  whole,  at  Guy's  Hospital  does  not  bear  it  out.  When  such  a 
limitation  of  the  dropsy  is  observed,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  inmiediate 
cause  of  the  csdema  was  cardiac  failure  (cf.  supra,  p.  456). 

But  it  is  agreed  by  all  recent  writers  that  the  heart  is  seldom  found 
enlarged  in  cases  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Of  more  than  sixty 
cases  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  were  only  four  in  which  the  heart 
weighed  from  eleven  to  thirteen  ounces ;  and  in  two  of  these  the  kidneys 
also  were  enlarged,  weighing  fourteen  and  eighteen  ounces  respectively. 
The  frequent  absence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  seems  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  cachectic  and  aneemic  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
suffering  from  lardaceous  degeneration.  (Tohnheim  asserts  that  even  when 
there  is  wasting  and  shrinking  of  the  kidneys,  the  heart  does  not  hjrpertrophy 
unless  the  lardaceous  change  was  preceded  by  the  cirrhotic.  However  this 
may  be,  primary  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  is  not  infrequently  complicated  by 
lardaceous  degeneration,  and  in  such  cases  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
with  oedema  of  the  legs  would  follow,  and  might  explain  Bartels'  statement. 

BeHniHs  and  urcemia  are  said  to  be  rarely  observed  in  cases  of  larda- 
ceous affection  of  the  kidney ;  but  in  three  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  death  was 
ushered  in  by  convulsive  seizures.  One  patient,  who  had  been  in  the  hospital 
nine  months  previously  with  dropsy,  was  readmitted  four  days  befoi*e  death 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  with  cold  &nd  blue  extremities,  the  result  of  severe 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  In  several  instances  acute  peritonitis,  or  acute  peri- 
carditis, was  what  immediately  brought  the  disease  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Diagnosis. — ^From  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  clinical 
effects  of  the  lardaceous  affection  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  evident  that,  apart 
from  other  circumstances,  neither  the  characters  of  the  urine,  nor  any  other 
symptoms,  can  be  relied  on  to  suggest  its  real  nature,  as  distinguished  froni 
the  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  What  in  practice  generally  enables  us 
to  make  a  diagnosis  is  either  that  indications  of  lardaceous  change  are 
presented  by  the  liver  or  by  the  spleen,  or  by  both ;  or  that  one  or  other 
of  the  known  causes  of  this  change  is  present. 

The  liver  is  always  enlarged  when  the  seat  of  lardaceous  disease ;  but 
diffused  lardaceous  infiltration  of  the  spleen  and  lardaceous  disease  of  its 
Malpighian  follicles  forming  the  "sago-spleen"  may  either  of  them  exist 
without  increasing  its  bulk.  Further,  even  when  both  spleen  and  liver  are 
considerably  enlarged,  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect  the  fact  if  the  patient 
is  very  fat  or  dropsical.  Knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  affection  is  there- 
fore all-important. 

Prevention  and  treatment. — In  order  to  prevent  lardaceous  affections,  it  is 
clearly  most  important  that  all  inflammatory  diseases  likely  to  lead  to  pro- 
tracted suppuration  should  be  so  treated  as  to  shorten  their  course  as  much  as 
may  be  ;  and  in  cases  of  syphilis  it  is  desirable,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  with 
the  direct  object  of  eradicating  the  disease,  to  continue  the  administration  of 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  longer  than  suffices  to  remove  symptoms. 
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It  might  be  thought  that  the  clinical  diagnoeis  of  Urdaceous  d^enera- 
tion  from  other  fonns  of  Bright's  disease  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment,  since  it  is  to  the  presence  of  diffuse  nephritis  that  moat  of  tlw 
symptoms  are  really  due.  But,  as  regards  both  prognosis  and  treatment, 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  presence  of  laidaceous  c<miplicati<Mi. 
When  general  dropsy  sets  in,  the  downward  progress  of  cases  with  lardaceoot 
kidneys  is  often  more  rapid  than  in  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  Again, 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  albumen  is  detected  in  the  urine  of 
syphilitic  patients  sevend  years  before  other  symptoms  of  renal  disease 
appear ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  cases,  even  when  dropsy  occunii 
may  end  in  recovery,  and  the  urine  gradually  resume  its  normal  charact«^ 

Two  instances  of  this  are  recorded  by  Dr  Dickinson  in  voL  xxx  of  the 
Pathological  Society's  '  Transactions.'  One  was  that  of  a  patient  who  con- 
tracted syphilis  in  1861,  and  who  in  1874  began  to  suffer  severelj  from 
periosteal  nodes ;  soon  afterwards  his  legs  became  cedematous,  and  bis  urine 
loaded  with  albumen,  so  that  the  coagulum  filled  one  fourth  or  one  half  of 
the  test-tube.  Under  specific  treatment^  assisted  by  a  residence  on  the 
Biviera  during  four  winters,  the  disease  slowly  subsided,  and  by  June, 
1879,  the  urine  was  normal  and  the  patient  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  with  secondary  syphilis,  caries, 
albuminuria,  and  dropsy.  After  two  years'  treatment^  chiefly  with  iodides 
of  potassium  and  of  iron,  the  urine  became  normal,  and  all  his  symptoms 


As  to  what  changes  take  place  in  the  kidneys  when  recovery  occurs, 
nothing  is  yet  known.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  glomeruli  and 
other  vessels  that  were  lardaceous  may  return  to  a  normal  condition,  if  the 
albimiinuria  has  only  lasted  a  short  time.  But  in  protracted  cases,  such  as 
Dr  Dickinson's,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  affected  parts  of  the  kidney  shrink 
and  undergo  atrophy,  and  that  parts  which  had  escaped  the  disease  perform 
the  whole  renal  functions,  with  possibly  some  compensatory  hypertrophy. 

In  practice  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  escape  the  dioiger  of  over- 
looking among  one's  cases  of  Bright's  disease  some  early  stages  ot  the 
lardaceous  form,  is  to  give  a  trial  to  iodide  of  potassium  in  any  case  of 
obscure  origin,  without  waiting  for  certain  signs  of  syphilis  or  for  a  history 
which  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  or  to  trust 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Kidney.* — ^The  morbid  process  which  produces  the 
"  small  red  kidney  "  is  the  more  frequent,  the  most  insidious  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all  those  described  by  Bright  The  genanJ 
characters  of  this  form  of  morbus  Brightii  have  been  already  defined  (p.  442). 

It  is  held  by  most  English  pathologists  that  those  cases  of  reus) 
atrophy  which  are  secondary  to  tubal  nephritis  or  to  lardaceous  d^eners- 
tion  should  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  the  results  of  a  primiry 
interstitial  nephritis.  One  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  distinction  is  afforded 
by  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  granular  kidneys  at  different  periodt 
of  life.  In  autopsies  on  children,  and  even  in  adults  under  the  age  of  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  perhaps  thirty  years,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  red  or  broim 
contracted  and  granular  kidneys  which  are  so  frequent  in  middle-aged  W 

*  Sjfnonjffiu.'^ChTonic  interstitial  nephritiB — Red  granular  atrophy — Granular  degene- 
ration, producing  the  small  red  kidney  of  Bright — Chronic  gouty  nephritis. — JV.  IfalK^ 
de  Bright,  forme  chronique  aox  reins  ratatin^. — Qerm,  Sdurompfniere  (the  cootneted 
kidney). 
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in  old  people.  When  granular  kidneys  are  seen  in  young  subjects,  they 
are  full  of  opaque  whitish-yellow  spots  or  patches.  It  is  true,  doubt- 
less, that  these  tend  to  become  fewer  and  less  conspicuous  as  the  affection 
becomes  more  and  more  advanced ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some 
exceptional  instances  they  may  disappear,  and  leave  the  organ  in  a  condition 
like  that  which  is  usually  met  with  at  a  later  age.  But  even  if  the  means 
of  distinguishing  them  should  thus  sometimes  fail,  it  would  not  at  all  follow 
that  we  should  forget  the  obvious  differences  between  the  two  diseases  which 
are  presented  by  the  majority  of  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  older  patients  the  criterion  afforded  by  the 
appearance  of  the  kidneys  not  infrequently  ceases  to  be  applicable.  The 
reason  is  that  when  a  part  of  the  renal  substance  has  been  destroyed  by 
cirrhosis  the  remainder  is  apt  to  become  affected  with  the  parenchymatous 
change.  Thus  the  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital 
furnish  no  fewer  than  thirteen  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  of  patients  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  gout,  and  whose  joints  contained  urate  of  soda, 
were  wasted  and  granular,  but  at  the  same  time  whitish  yellow  in  colour. 
Of  most  of  tKese  cases  the  clinical  history  given  in  the  post-mortem  notes  is 
too  imperfect  to  enable  one  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  period  at  which 
the  second  affection  supervened.  But  in  1873,  a  woman  aged  forty-four,  a 
gin-drinker,  died  after  an  illness  of  seven  weeks'  duration,  which  she  said 
began  one  day  with  pains  in  the  loins  while  she  was  working  in  a  cold  wash- 
house.  On  the  following  day  the  face  was  swollen,  vomiting  then  set  in, 
and  afterwards  the  legs  and  die  abdomen  became  swollen.  The  urine  was 
albuminous,  of  sp.  gr.  1002.  After  death  the  kidneys  were  found  mottled 
with  yellow ;  but  diey  weighed  only  eight  ounces,  they  were  granular  on 
the  stuf ace,  and  their  cortex  was  much  narrowed.  The  arteries  were  rigid. 
The  heart  weighed  twelve  ounces,  the  left  ventricle  being  hypertrophied. 

No  doubt  the  pathologist^  if  he  has  no  clinical  history  to  guide  him,  is 
unable  to  distinguish  such  "  mixed  "  cases  as  these  from  cases  of  primary 
X>arenchymatous  nephritis  in  its  most  advanced  or  granular  stage ;  though 
even  without  any  history  he  may  be  guided  to  the  right  conclusion  if  he 
discovers  the  gouty  origin  of  the  disease  from  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda 
in  the  joints.  But  in  this  country  the  '^  mixed  "  cases  after  all  form  an 
insignificant  minority  in  comparison  with  the  very  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  kidneys  are  purely  cirrhotic 

jEticioffy. — What  proportion  of  cases  of  renal  cirrhosis  are  associated 
with  gouty  deposits  in  the  joints  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  unfortunately 
the  joints  are  still  too  often  forgotten  in  post-mortem  examinations.  But 
we  have  very  often  found  the  joints  affected  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  not  known  to  have  had  any  gouty  attack.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  in  1881,  Dr  Ord  stated  the  results  of  autopsies 
made  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  cases  of 
granular  disease  of  the  kidneys;  in  sixteen  gouty  deposits  were  present 
in  the  joints,  in  eight  or  nine  they  were  absent. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  rarity  of  gout  in  Germany  brings  with  it  a 
corresponding  rarity  of  renal  cirrhosis,  and  this  may  be  the  chief  reason 
why  some  German  writers  fail  to  recognise  the  latter  affection  as  distinct 
from  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  But  they  speak  of  a  "  senile  atrophy," 
which  they  r^ard  as  devoid  of  cUnical  importance ;  and  probably  under  that 
name  they  put  aside  many  of  the  less  marked  instances,  especially  when  the 
cause  of  death  is  not  obviously  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  kidneys. 
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Few  pathologists  would  admit  that  in  this  country  the  kidneys  are 
naturally  liable  to  any  purely  senile  change,  except  slight  shrinking  corre- 
sponding with  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  tissues  generally  that  comes  with 
advancing  years.  At  the  same  time  we  may  admit  that  granular  degen^a- 
tion  of  the  kidneys  is  associated  with  vascular  and  other  changes  which 
belong  to  the  latter  periods  of  life,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  there  may  often  be  found  other  indica- 
tions of  premature  old  age. 

Next  to  gout,  the  best  known  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  is  chroiiic 
poisoning  by  lead.  The  disease  is  accordingly  seen  in  painters,  in  jMinterB, 
and  in  type-founders,  and  sometimes  in  those  whose  tissues  have  accidentally 
become  impregnated  with  the  metal.  But  lead-poisoning  also  produces  goizt^ 
and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  extent  of  its  direct  effect  in  leading 
to  renal  cirrhosis. 

Most  observers  think  that  excessive  indulgence  in  aleohoHy  altogether  apart 
from  its  tendency  to  set  up  gout,  is  a  common  cause  of  granular  atrophy  of 
the  kidneys.     Although   Dr  Dickinson  gives  reasons  for    doubting   tbii 
conclusion,  the  general  impression  is  strongly  in  its  favour.*     The  reports 
of  postrmortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital  do  not  bear  out  the  state- 
ment sometimes   made   that  the  renal   affection   is   frequently  found  in 
association  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  resemblance 
between  the  two  diseases  from  an  histological  point  of  view.f     Dr  Pitt 
found  granular  kidneys  in  one  fourth  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
which  he  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Dr  Hadden  in  one  sixth  of  those  at 
St  Thomas's  Hospital     Moreover,  if  lead  produces  gout,  so  does  drink,  and 
therefore  gouty  nephritis  may  be  mistaken  for  directly  alcoholic  nephritu. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favour  of  intemperance  leading  to  the 
more  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease  is  that  it  has  been  so  generally  assumed 
without  argument  by  men  of  wide  clinical  experience,  including  Bright  himseli 
There  is  no  belief,  as  there  is  no  evidence,  that  syphilis  is  a  cause  of  nefduitis. 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  secondary  to  affections  of  the  excretory 
apparatus  of  the  kidney,  will  be  treated  separately  as  consecutive  cirrhosis 
(p.  502). 

Age  and  sex, — ^This  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  almost  unknown  in  youth 
and  early  adult  life.  Out  of  121  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  death  occnrrod 
in  eighteen  between  31  and  40  years,  in  thirty-nine  between  41  and  50,  in 
thirty-six  between  51  and  60,  in  twenty-four  between  61  and  70,  in  four 
between  71  and  80.  Below  the  age  of  30  typical  instances  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  met  with,  but  several  of  the  patients  between  35  and  40  had  suffered 
from  gout,  and  presented  the  disease  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  form.  TheBS 
figures  correspond  pretty  closely  with  those  given  by  Dr  Dickinson.  They 
are,  of  course,  very  unlike  those  of  Wagner,  who  mixes  up  together  tO 
forms  of  "  contracted  kidney."  Eichhorst^  however,  gives  40  to  60  as  the 
usual  age  in  Grermany. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  cases  was  almost 
exactly  as  two  to  one  ;  and  in  Dr  Dickinson's  cases  it  was  165  to  85. 

Anatomy,l — In  its  earlier  stages  renal  cirrhosis  is  by  no  means  aeon- 

*  See  Sir  Wm.  Roberts's  criticism  on  Dr  Dickinson's  statistics  (<  Brit.  Hed.  Jourm 
November  4,  ^71). 

t  '  Qa/s  Hosp.  Rep.,'  3rd  series,  voL  xx,  p.  196. 

t  The  foUowing  account  is  based  npon  notes  of  considerably  more  than  100  example  f^ 
primary  and  nncomplicated  renal  cirrhosis,  inspected  by  the  anthor,  and  entered  by  him  in 
the  Tolnmes  of  paH-mortem  records  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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spicnoas  morbid  change.  The  kidneys  may  be  of  natural  size  and  colour ; 
aod  beyond  the  fact  that  the  normal  arrangement  df  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein 
is  no  longer  visible  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  cortex,  and  that  the  capsule 
k  thick  and  too  adherent,  there  may  be  nothing  to  suggest  disease,  so  that 
one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  with  the  microscope  to  what  an  extent 
^e  cortex  has  been  destroyed. 

In  advanced   stages  the  case  is  very  different.     The  capsule  is  greatly 
Uiickenedy  and  cannot  be  stripped  off  without  the  cortex  tearing  and  coming 
away  with  it.     The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  covered  with  little  projections 
or  granulations,  which,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  are  of  a  red  or  reddish-grey 
colour.     Hence   the  phrase  "  raspberry  kidney ''  applied  to  this  granular 
degeneration.     They  no  doubt  consist  (like  the  granides  of  a  cirrhotic  liver)  of 
pcHTtiiHis  of  the  cortex  which  are  less  altered  and  wasted  than  the  rest.    Eelsch 
and  Charcot  maintain  that  they  correspond  in  position  with  the  summits  of 
the  '*  medullary  rays  "  or  colunms  of  straight  tubes  that  traverse  the  cortex, 
the  depressions  between  them  answering  to  the  intervening  tracts  of  convo- 
luted tubes  ;  but  Weigert  and  Wagner  dispute  this  statement.     The  reduc- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  cortex  is  often  extreme. 
The  bases  of  the  pyramids  may  be  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney 
by  a  layer  of  tissue  only  a  line  or  so  thick.     The  interpyramidal  portions 
oC  the  cortex  are  not  generally  wasted  to  the  same  degree ;  indeed,  in  the 
author's  belief,  they  undergo  a  compensatory  hypertrophy  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  process. 

The  weight  of  the  two  kidneys  is  often  reduced  from  eight  or  nine 
ounces  to  five,  four,  three,  and  sometimes  even  to  two  and  a  half  ounces. 
The  smallest  kidneys  we  have  seen  at  Guy's  Hospital  were  found  by  Dr  Wilks 
to  weigh  together  thirty  grains  short  of  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Yet  neither 
the  diminution  in  size,  nor  the  loss  of  weight,  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
destruction  of  the  renal  cortex ;  for  the  pelvis  is  proportionately  wider  than 
in  the  healthy  organ,  and  is  filled  with  what  appears  an  excessive  amount 
of  adipose  tissue,  over  which  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  spread  out  as  a 
thin  shelL 

Histologically,  the  tubular  structure  of  the  renal  cortex  is  found  to  be 

replaced  by  connective  tissue  in  various  stages  of  development     At  first 

there  is  merely  a  ''small-cell  infiltration,"  which  forms  foci  scattered  here 

and  there  through  the  organ,  especially  round  the  capsules  of  the  glomeruli, 

but  with  prolongations  between  the  tubes  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 

Gradually  the  beautiful  pattern   of  the  renal  cortex  is  disturbed.     The 

tnbules  are  squeezed  here  and  dilated  there ;  they  lose  their  epithelium  and 

become  obliterated,  or  converted  into  minute  cysts.     The  glomeruli  are  at 

first  less  affected  than  the  rest  ojf  the  vessels,  and  the  Malpighian  capsules  less 

ihan  the  tubules,  so  that  they  may  sometimes  seem  little  altered,  though 

crowded  together  by  the  atrophy  of  the  tissue  between.     The  intertubular 

blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  with  remains  of  shrunken  tubes,  form  the 

elements  of  the  hard  and  bloodless  new  tissue.     Ultimately  the  exuded 

leucocytes  undergo  conversion  into  new  tissue,  in  which  there  are  generally 

very  few  blood-vessels,  though  these  are  sometimes  remarkably  wide.     Kelics 

of  tubes  are  usually  to  be  seen  embedded  in  this  tissue,  and  are  filled  with 

cells  unlike  normal  renal  epithelium  or  with  hyaline  casts.     There  are  also 

areas  in  which  the  tubes  are  comparatively  unaltered,  except  that  they  are 

too  wide  and  patent^  with  flattened  epithelium,  and  here  the  glomeruli  are 

often  considerably  larger  than  natural. 
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Sometimes  hardly  a  trace  of  renal  structure  can  be  detected  over  exten- 
sive tracts.  The  glomeruli  and  Malpighian  capsules  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  capsules  often  become  thickened  by  the  formation 
of  concentric  layers,  giving  them  a  fibrillated  appearance.  The  tofts 
degenerate  into  a  structureless  material,  containing  only  a  few  scattered 
nuclei.  By  the  shrinking  of  the  intervening  tissues  thisse  "  glassy  globes  " 
are  often  drawn  close  together,  so  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  se^i  in 
the  same  microscopic  .field.  Ultimately  nothing  may  be  left  but  round 
translucent  masses,  of  which  the  diameter  is  not  more  than  one  half  or  one 
third  of  that  of  the  normal  glomenilus.'^ 

It  is  held  by  some  German  pathologists  that  degeneration  of  the  glome- 
ruli is  the  primary  change  in  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  in  this  disease,  and 
that  it  again  is  dependent  upon  an  arteritis  obliterans  affecting  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  renal  artery  in  the  cortex,  and  the  afferent  vessels  of  Uie 
tufts.     Thoma  has  shown  (*  Virchow's  Archiv,'  1877)  that,  when  a  glome- 
rulus becomes  obsolete,  its  afferent  artery  may  remain  pervious,  and  may 
open  straight  into  the  efferent  vessel  or  into  the  interlobular  capillaiy  net- 
work.    The  thickening  of  the  larger  arterial  branches  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  obvious  morbid  appearances  in  a  red  granular  kidney ;  they 
stand  out  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  organ  with  patent  mouths,  like  so 
many  little  quills.     But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  arterial  lesion  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole  process.     The  theory  just  stated  apfHroaches 
very  near  to  Gull's  and  Sutton's  of  primary  arterial  capillary  fibrosis,  of 
which  the  granular  kidneys  are  only  one  result     But  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  two  processes  are  concomitant 

Dr  Johnson  held  that  the  disease  begins  in  the  convoluted  tubules 
which  shed  their  epithelium  instead  of  retaining  it  as  in  the  lai^  white 
kidney,  and  accordingly  proposed  the  name  of  "  desquamative  nephritis " 
for  granular  degeneration  or  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
vol.  xxx). 

A  study  of  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  make  it^  however,  more  likely 
that  it  begins  as  subacute  inflammation.  In  response  to  repeated  but  slight 
irritation,  leucocytes  are  exuded  between  the  tubules,  and  then  gradually 
form  a  granulation-tissue  which  closely  contracts,  squeezing  the  tubules, 
destroying  their  epithelium,  and  thus  reproducing  Yirchow's  type  oi 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation  with  cicatrisation,  fibrosis,  and  contraction, 
which  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  fibroid  pneumonis^ 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

In  many  cases  the  histological  characters  of  a  cirrhotic  kidney  are 
further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  minute  eysU  ;  cases  of 
this  kind  have  been  separately  described  as  *'  micro-cystic  "  Iddneys.  The 
great  majority  of  the  cysts  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  some  may  be 
of  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  pea  or  even  larger.  They  may  make  up  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  a  microscopical  section.  Their  contents  are  often  a  yel- 
lowish-brown jelly-like  substance,  which  can  be  turned  out  of  the  laiger 
cysts  as  a  solid  mass.  With  regard  to  their  nature  there  was  at  one  time 
some  controversy.  It  was  thought  that  they  might  be  overgrown  epithelial 
cells,  or  dilated  Malpighian  capsules.  But  Uie  former  mode  of  origin  seems 
very  improbable,  and  the  latter  would  not  account  for  more  than  a  fraction 

*  For  instrnctivd  figarei  illustrating  renal  cirrhosis  see  Dr  Dickinson's  5th  i^atSj  Dr 
Coats's  fig.  274,  and  figs.  65  and  66  in  Dr  Woodhead's '  Practical  I^thology.'  Also  Dr 
Sanndby's  and  Dr  Greenfield's  pUtes  in  the  '  Fftth.  TVans.'  for  1880»  with  their  < 
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of  the  numberless  cysts  that  are  often  present.  Probably  they  consist  of 
portions  of  tubes  that  have  become  cut  off,  and  have  assumed  a  spherical 
shape  as  "  retention-cysts."  Not  only  are  they  sometimes  arranged  in  rows, 
like  beads  in  a  necklace,  but  intermediate  forms  are  often  met  with — cylin- 
drical cavities  with  constrictions  here  and  there  in  their  course.  This 
explanation  is  now  generally  accepted,  and  if  correct  it  confirms  the  view 
above  advocated  of  the  general  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Another  appearance  that  is  observed  in  cirrhotic  kidneys  is  due  to  the 
deposition  of  lithic  add  or  of  its  salts  in  the  renal  tissues.  It  consists  in  the 
presence  of  minute  whitish-yellow  grains  scattered  through  the  cortex,  or 
arranged  in  lines  in  the  pyramids,  the  summits  of  which  occasionally  appear 
to  be  encrusted  by  them.  Some  of  these  deposits  are  amorphous,  some  are 
made  up  of  bundles  of  acicular  crystals.  They  appear  to  lie  partly  between 
the  tubes,  partly  in  their  interior.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  deposits 
are  the  results  of  gout,  and  that,  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  they  produce  albu- 
minuria and  set  up  the  renal  disease  in  association  with  which  they  are  found 
after  death.  But  they  are  found  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  other  evidence 
of  gout^  and  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  Germany,  where  gout  is  rare. 

The  urine. — In  the  sl^hter  degrees,  or  in  the  earlier  stages,  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  kidneys,  the  urine  may  be  normal  in  every  respect  Dr  Grainger 
Stewart^  for  instance,  relates  a  case  of  a  man  of  sixty-five,  who  died  of 
phthisis,  and  who  passed  but  forty  ounces  daily,  the  specific  gravity  being 
1020 ;  yet  the  kidneys  were  found  to  be  granular  after  his  death.  But 
when  the  disease  is  advanced,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  low. 

The  quanUtif  amounts  to  a  total  of  70  to  200  ounces  or  more  daily ;  in 
a  case  recorded  by  Bartels  it  was  measured  on  a  single  occasion  from 
8  p.m.  to  8  a.m.,  and  was  found  during  that  period  to  reach  210  ounces. 
It  is  commonly  secreted  more  abundantly  at  night  than  in  the  day. 
Bartels  had  the  luine  of  one  of  his  patients  measured  for  twenty-six  days, 
that  passed  from  10  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  being  separated  from  that  passed  from 
7  am.  to  10  p.m. ;  during  the  nine  hours  of  night  the  average  quantity  was 
found  to  be  seventy-seven  ounces ;  during  the  fifteen  hours  of  day  only  forty- 
eight  ounces. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  from  1004  to  1010.  The  urine  is  faintly 
acid,  pale  and  clear,  depositing  no  sediment^  or  only  a  very  slight  cloud. 

It  usually  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  less  than  '5  per 
cent. ;  the  whole  amount  of  albumen  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  said  by 
Wagner  to  be  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  ninety  grains.  Indeed,  unless 
care  be  used  in  applying  the  tests,  the  presence  of  albumen  may  be  alto- 
gether overlooked ;  after  pouring  the  urine  upon  nitric  acid  one  must  allow 
two  or  three  minutes  for  the  opalescent  zone  to  appear. 

It  may  happen  that  albumen  is  entirely  absent  for  days  together ;  or 
the  urine  passed  during  the  night  may  be  constantly  free  from  it^  while  it  is 
as  regularly  present  in  that  passed  during  the  day.  That  the  urine  is  ever 
ex-albuminous  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  extremely 
improbable.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  no  albumen  has  ever  been 
detected,  but  the  doubt  is  whether  the  urine  has  been  tested  sufiiciently 
often  and  carefully.  When  albumen  is  more  or  less  constantly  present,  it 
is  often  more  abundant  in  the  day  than  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  urine 
passed  after  meals  than  in  the  nrina  sanguinis  of  the  early  morning,  which 
the  patient  is  often  told  to  bring. 
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Casts  are  often  entirely  absent ;  when  any  are  found  they  are  commoiily 
hyaline  and  narrow,  but  sometimes  opaque  and  granular. 

From  time  to  time  the  urine  may  become  scanty  and  the  albumen  in  it 
abundant  or  even  tinged  with  blood.  This  can  ustudly  be  explained  by  the 
supervention  of  intercurrent  nephritis,  as  bronchitis  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  chronic  phthisis. 

Another  cause  of  the  hsematuria  which  not  infrequently  appears  during 
the  course  of  the  most  chronic  cases  of  renal  cirrhosis,  is  probably  luemor- 
rhage  from  the  degenerated  renal  arterioles,  in  fact  hsBmorrhage  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  epistaxis  and  apoplexy  of  Bright's  disease  (p.  468). 

The  amount  of  urea  secreted  daily  seems,  according  to  recent  obeer?i- 
tions,  to  be  not  so  deficient  as  used  to  be  supposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
proportion  in  a  given  quantity  of  urine  is  generally  not  more  than  1  or  2 
per  cent.,  but  so  abundant  is  the  urine  that  Bartels  found  in  four  of  his 
cases  that  the  daily  average  of  urea  ranged  from  296  to  522  grains. 

Even  when  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  is  not  noticed  to  be  excessive, 
the  patient  may  be  obliged  to  get  up  out  of  bed  three  or  four  times  every 
night  to  micturate.  He  sometimes  will  complain  of  this,  but  one  has  often 
to  ask  whether  it  is  so.  If  nocturnal  irritability  of  the  bladder  has  existed 
for  a  considerable  time,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  renal  affection  tt 
of  at  least  as  long  standing. 

Gouty  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pass  high-coloured  urine, 
becoming  thick  with  urates,  are  often  deluded  by  the  idea  that  the  kidneys 
are  performing  their  functions  much  better  than  before,  when  the  secretioo 
becomes  pale  and  clear  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  cirrhotic  changes. 

Again,  when  the  flow  is  much  increased,  with  consequently  great  thirsty 
patients  sometimes  take  alarm  and  seek  advice  for  what  they  imagine  to  be 
diabetes.  When  the  urine  is  tested  and  no  sugar  is  found  in  it^  this  sup- 
position is  of  course  negatived.  But^  if  albumen  happens  for  a  time  to 
be  absent,  the  diagnosis  of  diabetes  insipidus  may  be  wrongly  given. 

Other  symptoms. — The  character  of  the  pvise,  and  the  state  of  the  heart, 
form  very  important  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney, 
especially  when  no  albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  (cf.  p.  462).  The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  the  thickening  of  the  smaller  arteries  and  the 
high  tension  of  the  pulse,  common  in  some  degree  to  most  forms  of  Bight's 
disease,  reach  their  fullest  development  in  the  typical  cases  of  chronic  granular 
degeneration.  Frequently,  however,  towards  the  end  of  a  case,  when  cardiac 
dilatation  takes  the  place  of  hypertrophy,  the  "  renal "  character  of  the  puba 
disappears,  and  it  becomes  soft  and  irregular  like  that  of  mitral  disease. 

Clinical  forms. — ^The  disease  comes  under  observation  in  several  differont 
ways: 

1.  Some  patients  only  complain  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  ;  and  the  most 
conspicuous  physical  change  discoverable  in  them  is  that  they  are  an»mie 
and  wasted,  with  flabby  muscles.  A  man,  aged  fifty-nine,  with  what  proved 
to  be  chronic  Bright's  disease,  was  so  pallid  that  his  disease  was  set  down 
during  life  as  idiopathic  ("pernicious")  anaemia. 

2.  In  certain  patients  the  chief  symptoms  are  ga&fric  or  intesiiMl; 
uncontrollable  vomiting  or  diarrhoea,  or  both  together.  It  is  especially  in 
such  cases  that  the  breath  is  sometimes  horribly  foetid,  as  mentioned  by 
Bartels.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  of  a  ursemic  character,  and  of  serioos 
import.  Diarrhoea  towards  the  end  of  a  chronic  case  is  often  uncon- 
trollable, and  depends  upon  intestinal  catarrh  with  oedema  of  the  mnoons 
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mamlHrakne.     Occasionally  ulcerative  colitis  is  present^  and  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death. 

3.  In  many  instances  the  patient  comes  under  medical  observation 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  actite  jmeumonid,  pleurisy,  or  pericardUis.  Peri- 
tonitia,  -which  is  not  uncommon  in  parenchymatous  nephritis,  is  scarcely  ever 
seoi  as  a  complication  of  renal  cirrhosis.  Acute  pleurisy  is  often  rapidly 
fattal,  and  pericarditis^  when  it  occtms  in  a  case  of  Bright's  disease,  is  par- 
ticQlarly  dangerous  :  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  cause  Uttle  disturbance  of 
the  general  health,  and  subsides  after  a  while  more  or  less  completely. 
Eren  when  it  is  still  active  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death  the  amount  of 
Ijrmph  exuded  is  often  but  small,  so  that  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  it 
has  brought  about  the  fatal  isssue.  Purulent  pericarditis  is,  in  our  expe- 
rience, very  rare. 

Inflammatory  oadema  of  the  lungs  is  another  cause  of  death  in  cases  of 
renal  cirrhosis,  though  less  frequent  than  in  those  of  tubal  nephritis. 

4.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  is  often  the  cause  of  death  in  renal  cirrhosis,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  symptoms  that  are  recognised  as 
h^cating  that  the  patient  is  seriously  out  of  health,  or  affected  with  any 
organic  disease.  Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  hemiplegia  is  due,  not  to 
extravasation  of  blood,  but  to  partial  softening  of  the  brain-substance,  as  the 
result  of  arterial  changes. 

5.  Urcemia  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  tubal  nephritis.  Among 
1 20  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  ended  thus.  Three  of  them 
occurred  in  patients  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  six  between  forty-one  and 
fifty,  two  between  fifty-one  and  sixty,  two  between  sixty-one  and  seventy, 
two  between  seventy-one  and  eighty.  The  statement  commonly  made  that 
this  form  of  kidney  disease  is  the  one  above  all  others  in  which  ursamia  is 
1^  to  occur,  appears  to  be  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  advanced  stages  of 
parenchymatous  nephritis  have  been  often  mistaken  for  it.  Headache,  gid- 
diness, and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  often  complained  of;  but  such 
symptoms  appear  in  many  cases  to  be  dependent  upon  the  diseased  state  of 
the  intracranial  arteries  rather  than  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.  In 
1880  a  man,  aged  forty,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  pain  and  heat 
of  the  head.  He  was  found  to  have  albuminuric  retinitis,  and  he  afterwards 
became  melancholic  with  suicidal  tendencies. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  patients  affected  with  Bright's  disease 
(particularly  when  there  is  extensive  destruction  of  the  renal  cortex)  the 
administration  of  even  a  small  dose  of  opium  or  morphia  may  be  followed 
by  fatal  cerebral  s3rmptoms.  Thus  in  6ne  case  a  grain  of  opium,  prescribed 
for  pain  in  the  head,  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  convulsions  and  stupor  that 
ended  in  death ;  and  in  another  case  like  results  seemed  to  be  due  to  the 
administration  of  a  third  of  a  grain  of  morphia  for  lead  colic.  A  patient 
under  the  writer's  care,  who  was  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  throaty  died 
comatose  from  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia. 
The  kidneys  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  chronic  cirrhosis  with  wasting 
of  the  cortex.  This  caution  was  given  by  Dr  Bright  himself,  and  has 
generaUy  determined  practice  since ;  but  lately  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  has 
published  cases  in  which  ur»mic  Sjrmptoms  were  apparently  relieved  by 
morphia.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
but  at  present  we  do  not  know  under  what  peculiar  circumstances  the 
danger  may  be  absent 

6.  Scmietimee  the  patient  comes  under  observation  with  **  renal  dropsy,^* 
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having  the  characters  described  above  (p.  455).  Such  cases  are,  as  a  nile, 
examples  of  the  supervention  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  upon  ante- 
cedent cirrhosis,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  renal  affection  is  found  to  be  of 
the  "  mixed  "  kind.  But,  unless  the  patient  has  been  under  obaenratioii 
previously,  it  may  be  impossible  to  diagnose  the  presence  of  any  but  recent 
changes  in  the  kidneys ;  for  the  state  of  the  urine  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  which  might  be  produced  by  them  alone.  In  all  persons  beyond  middle 
age  affected  vnth  renal  dropsy  it  is  very  important^  with  a  view  to  {Nrognods, 
that  the  probability  of  there  being  chronic  as  well  as  acute  lesions  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

7.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  clinical  group  of  cases  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  is  that  in  which  the  main  symptoms  are  cardiac,  the 
patient  coming  under  observation  with  dyspnoea,  pidpitation,  and  dropsy  id 
the  dependent  parts  of  the  body.     Dyspnoea,  especially,  is  often  an  early 
and  important  symptom.     Dr  Mahomed  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,'  1879)  stated 
that  such  "cardiac''  cases  make  up  1 7  per  cent  of  all  those  in  which  granular 
atrophy  of  the  kidneys  is  found  after  death,  and  the  author's  analysis  of  a  some- 
what larger  number  of  cases  yields  an  even  higher  figure.     After  death  the 
left  ventricle  is  usually  found  dilated  as  well  as  hypertrophied,  and  its  walls 
may  be  considered  to  have  yielded  to  the  excessive  strain  upon  them.    But 
occasionally  the  anatomical  evidence  of  dilatation  is  by  no  means  com|dete. 
Degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  probably  in  many  casei 
the  cause  of  its  failure ;  its  substance  may  be  soft  and  flabby,  and  under  the 
microscope  the  fibres  may  be  seen  to  be  granular,  and  to  have  lost  their  con- 
sistency, breaking  into  short  fragments  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  separste 
them  with  needles.     A  fibroid  change  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  mitral 
valve  is  not  uncommonly  seen;  they  taper  gradually  into  the  tendinoos 
cords,  instead  of  appearing  as  stout  fleshy  columns. 

A  systolic  apex-murmur,  having  some  of  the  characters  of  the  mitral 
regurgitant  bruit^  but  not  usually  audible  in  the  axilla,  may  be  heard  in 
many  cases ;  but  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  without  any  lesion  of  the 
bicuspid  curtains,  is  probably  an  adequate  cause  for  such  a  murmur.  It  is 
not  often  that  positive  proof  of  regurgitation  is  afforded  at  the  autopsy  by 
the  presence  of  "  ripple  lines  "  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  auricle,  as  in 
a  case  recorded  by  Dr  Mahomed  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Sep.,'  1879).  Sometimes 
the  edge  of  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  is  thickened,  and  can 
be  readily  bent  inwards.  The  occurrence  of  marked  endocarditis  secondary 
to  Bright's  disease  is  certainly  not  conmion;  but  undoubtedly  eases 
are  every  now  and  then  seen  which  appear  to  admit  of  no  other  explsr 
nation. 

Until  recently  cases  of  cardiac  failure  secondary  to  cirrhosis  of  the 
kidneys  were  almost  always  regarded  during  life  as  examples  of  morbof 
cordis.  Over  and  over  again,  when  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  rentl 
changes  had  reached  an  extreme  point,  the  diagnosis  sent  down  from  tbtf 
wards  has  been  '*  mitral  regiirgitation."  Sometimes,  however,  one  may  be 
fairly  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  appearances  after 
death.  The  kidneys,  perhaps,  are  of  nearly  average  size,  although  hard, 
red,  and  glistening  on  section.  Even  the  microscope,  while  revealing  a  ce^ 
tain  amount  of  fibroid  change,  with  degeneration  of  some  glomeroh,  msy 
leave  one  in  doubt  whether  this  is  more  than  an  accidental  feature  of  tbe 
case,  especially  if  the  patient  was  advanced  in  years.  Dr  Mahomed  pointed 
out,  too,  that  mitral  stenosis  and  other  common  offsets  ol  rheumatic  inflaxD- 
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mation  of  the  heart  are  not  very  rarely  found  in  association  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  kidneys,  although  the  relation  between  the  two  affections  is  probably 
only  one  of  coincidence. 

In  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  dropsy  secondary  to  renal  disease 
from  that  which  depends  on  primary  disease  of  the  heart,  the  state  of  the- 
urine  does  not  always  help  us.  In  either  case  it  may  be  scanty,  high-coloured, 
and  loaded  with  lithates,  and  may  contain  more  or  less  albumen  as  well  as 
casts.  Wagner  says,  however,  that  in  cases  of  renal  cirrhosis,  even  when 
the  urine  is  scanty,  its  specific  gravity  is  seldom  above  I0I2 ;  and  he  cites 
an  observation  of  Traube's  that  in  extreme  instances  it  may  remain  pale 
and  of  low  specific  gravity  even  when  there  is  great  obstruction  to  the  venous 
circulation  or  (on  the  other  hand)  when  some  febrile  disease,  such  as  acute 
pneumonia,  develops  itself.  In  two  of  our  cases,  however,  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  ranged  from  1020  to  1025,  although  at  the 
autopsy  the  kidneys  weighed  only  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  ounces,  and  were 
very  granular ;  and  in  a  foot-note  to  Dr  Southe/s  translation  of  Bartels'  work 
on  'Bright's  Disease 'a  case  is  mentioned  in  which  in  spite  of  very  great 
wasting  of  the  kidneys  the  urine  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1028,  and  deposited 
lithates  on  cooling.  Indeed^  whatever  may  be  the  rule  as  to  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  affection,  so  long  as  the  kidneys  are  not  much 
shrunken,  although  the  microscope  may  afterwards  show  that  they  have 
undergone  extensive  fibroid  changes,  they  commonly  yield  a  high-coloured 
secretion,  of  great  density,  during  the  time  that  cardiac  dropsy  is  present. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  to  the  pulse  that  we  must  look  for  guidance  in  our 
diagnosis.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Dr  Mahomed  was  right  in  laying 
stress  upon  a  visible  and  tortuous  condition  of  the  temporal  arteries,  for  this 
is  often  due  to  local  senile  changes  in  the  coats  of  these  vessels.  Again,  as 
this  observer  himself  admits,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  much  cyanosis  from 
emphysema  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  even  upon  a  persistent  pulse  at  the  wrist 
as  proof  of  renal  disease.  Probably  the  occurrence  of  high  arterial  tension 
in  such  circumstances  is  comparable  with  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
arteries  that  is  observed  at  a  certain  period  of  asphyxia  in  experiments  on 

Cawrse  a/nd  everUs. — ^Benal  cirrhosis  is  always  an  insidious  disease,  obscure 
in  its  origin  and  extremely  slow  in  its  course.  The  only  apparent  exceptions 
are  cases  which  develop  as  the  result  of  acute  scarlatinal  nephritis,  but  pro- 
bably most  if  not  all  of  these  are  examples  of  secondary  atrophy — '*the  small 
white  kidney''  described  above  (p.  479). 

We  suspect  the  presence  of  granular  degeneration  when  a  patient  com- 
plains of  '' rheimiatic "  pains,  of  muscular  weakness  and  lassitude,  of 
having  to  rise  in  the  night  to  pass  water,  of  slight  nausea  while  dressing  in 
the  morning,  or  of  troublesome  rather  than  severe  headache.  The  suspicion 
is  much  increased  if  he  has  had  gout^  or  is  exposed  to  lead-poisoning,  or  is 
intemperate  in  liquor.  A  pale,  sallow  face,  a  hard  pulse,  a  weak  or  muffled 
first  and  a  ringing  or  reduplicated  second  cardiac  sound,  with  a  little  oedema 
of  the  eyes  in  the  morning  and  of  the  ankles  at  night^  make  the  diagnosis 
almost  certain  before  we  examine  the  urine ;  and  if  this  is  abundant^  pale,  and 
of  low  density  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  right,  even  if  at  first  neither  albu- 
men nor  casts  are  to  be  found. 

Such  patients,  judiciously  treated,  often  go  on  for  many  years  with  little 
or  no  aggravation  of  their  symptoms,  and  it  may  be  very  long  before 
severe  cardiac  symptoms  come  on,  or  attacks  of  uraemia  or  of  apoplexy. 
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But  they  are.  always  in  danger.  Exposure  to  cold  is  likely  to  Inriiig  on 
bronchitis  or  pleurisy,  or  perhaps  a  subacute  attack  of  tubal  nephritu  with 
general  dropsy.  If  they  are  attacked  by  pneumonia  the  jnx^gnosii  b 
serious ;  and  if  an  injury  befalls  them  or  a  surgical  operation  is  {Hropoeed, 
the  case  assumes  unusual  gravity.  If  they  escape  these  accidents,  and  are 
not  cut  short  by  intercurrent  diseases,  the  hypertrophied  heart  will  pro- 
bably sooner  or  later  dilate,  and  they  will  slowly  die  with  cardiac  symptoms. 

Nevertheless,  with  care  and  good  fortune,  the  renal  degeneratjon  often 
seems  to  cease  in  its  gradual  advance,  and  we  may  see  patients  lire  on  with 
chronic  Bright's  disease  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  even  to  the  fall  tana 
of  life. 

Consecutive  renal  cirrhosis, — ^Under  this   name   may  be    aj^nropriately 
described  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  which  is  proved  by  its  histologic^ 
characters  to  be  a  form  of  Bright's  disease,  but  which  is  secondary  to  mcHrbid 
changes  in  the  renal  pelvis,  or  in  some  part  of  the  lower  urinary  passages. 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  until  recently  attracted  but  little  notice.  The  effects 
of  pressure  upon  the  kidneys  have,  indeed,  long  been  rec(^nised ;  but  althoo^ 
it  has  been  well  known  that^  when  hydronephrosis  occurs,  the  pyramids  are 
flattened  and  the  cortex  is  thinned  out^  it  seems  to  have  been  genially 
assumed  that  such  appearances  are  only  mechanical  in  their  origin,  and  in- 
dependent of  any  inflammatory  process.     Both  physicians  and  surgeons  are, 
of  course,  familiar  with  suppurative  nephritis  as  the  result  of  affections  of 
the  bladder  or   of   the  urethra,  but  this  also  is  a  different  pathological 
process. 

Consecutive  interstitial  nephritis  is  often  associated  with  hydronephroMi 
(infra,  p.  526)  ;  but  it  may  occur  when  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  p^ectly 
healthy,  as  the  result  of  urethral  stricture,  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  or  other 
cause  of  urinary  obstruction.  It  is  often  cut  short  in  its  course  by  the  super- 
vention of  rapidly  fatal  suppuration  of  the  kidnejrs  ("ascending  nephritis"); 
but  it  is  quite  capable  of  destroying  life  without  any  such  aid.  An  excellent 
account  of  this  form  of  renal  cirrhosis  was  given  by  Mr  Marcus  Beck  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  'Reynolds'  System  of  Medicine'  (1879). 

Anatomy. — The  kidneys  in  these  cases  vary.     There  is  an  acute  or  sab- 
acute  form  in  which  they  are  swollen,  mottled,  with  red  and  white  p^Ubee, 
and  of  a  soft  consistence ;  but  far  more  often  they  are  very  tough  and  hard, 
of  a  dull  white  or  opaque  waxy  yellow  colour.     The  surface  is  genersUy 
smooth ;  it  is  often  very  adherent  to  the  capsule,  which  is  thickened,  and 
connected  more  firmly  than  is  natural  with  indurated  adipose  tissue  araund 
it.     But  sometimes  there  is  a  marked  granulation  of  the  surface,  so  that  the 
appearance  is  exactly  like  that  of  ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys.     In  1879, 
in  an  autopsy  on  a  boy  aged  twelve,  who  had  an  hypertrophied  and  contrseted 
bladder  and  great  dilatation  of  the  ureter  and  of  the  renid  pelvis  on  each  side, 
the  two  kidneys  together,  with  much  adventitious  fat  about  them,  wagied 
less  than  two  ounces.     The  cortex  was  in  most  places  shrunken  to  a  tiiin  red 
line ;  but^  contrasting  with  the  rest,  there  were  some  raised,  soft^  paleyelloir, 
rounded  nodules. 

Even  when  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the 
urethra,  the  two  kidneys  are  by  no  means  always  affected  to  an  eqiud 
extent ;  and  when  it  is  in  the  renal  pelvis  on  one  side  only,  that  kidney  nuty 
suffer  aJone.  Thus,  in  1876,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  aged  forty-seven,  wio 
for  twelve  years  had  suffered  from  calculous  pyelitis  of  the  left  kidney,  we 
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found  the  cortex  of  that  kidney  reduced  to  a  thin  shell  of  white  fibrous 
material ;  the  other  one  weighed  nineteen  ounces,  and  had  undergone  hyper- 
trophy, though  it  was  also  affected  with  recent  lardaceous  and  other  changes 
which  had  evidently  been  the  cause  of  the  woman's  death  by  ursamic  coma. 
In  another  case  a  calculus  lay  in  one  calyx  of  a  kidney,  and  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  cortex  was  narrow  and  granular,  all  the  rest  of  the  organ 
being  healthy.  Moreover,  when  consecutive  cirrhosis  affects  the  whole  of 
both  kidneys,  it  often  happens  that  the  change  is  far  more  advanced  in  some 
parts  than  in  others,  so  as  to  produce  deep  puckered  cicatrices.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  of  difference  between  the  consecutive  and  the  primary  or 
medical  form  of  renal  cirrhosis,  where  the  difference  between  the  two  kidneys 
is  seldom  marked.  The  former  process  affects  the  kidneys  anatomically, 
the  latter  physiologically. 

The  morbid  process,  as  described  by  Mr  Beck,  is  identical  in  its  histology 
with  that  which  characterises  other  forms  of  Bright's  disease  in  which  the 
interstitial  tissue  is  mainly  affected.  There  is  first  an  accumulation  of 
immense  numbers  of  leucocytes  in  different  parts  of  the  cortex,  chiefly 
round  the  Malpighian  capsules,  but  also  between  the  tubes.  The  tubed 
epithelium  is  but  little  altered,  being  at  most  somewhat  swollen  and 
granular;  but  sometimes  small  extravasations  of  blood  occur  within  the 
tubes,  as  well  as  into  the  intertubular  tissue.  The  glomeruli  become  crowded 
with  nuclei,  and  gradually  shrivel  into  transparent  bodies  surrounded  by 
thickened  capsules.  Ultimately  the  small-cell  growth  develops  into  fibrous 
tissue. 

Consecutive  Bright's  disease  occurs  in  various  surgical  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  such  as  sirictwref  disease  of  the  prostate,  villous  disease  of* 
the  bladder,  stone  in  the  bladder.  But  it  is  also  seen  by  physicians  as  a 
result  of  any  of  those  diseases  that  will  be  enumerated  in  the  next  chapter 
as  causes  of  hyd/ronephrosis.  It  occasionally  affects  one  kidney  as  a  conse- 
quence of  pyelitis ;  and  in  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  it  has  sometimes  an 
important  part  in  completing  the  work  of  destruction.  Lastly,  procidentia 
uieri  and  other  affections  of  the  female  genitalia,  which  drag  upon  the 
ureters  or  obstruct  the  urethra^  are  important  causes  of  consecutive  cirrhosis 
affecting  both  kidneys. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  renal  disease  is  beset  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  urine  is  often  so  altered  as  the  consequence  of  cystitis  or 
pyelitis  that  its  characters  lend  scarcely  any  assistance.  Even  if  it  is  free 
from  blood  and  pus,  it  may  probably  contain  neither  albumen  nor  casts, 
though  sometimes  it  is  albuminous,  and  occasionally  a  few  hyaline  casts  may 
be  discovered  in  it.  It  is  generally  rather  excessive  in  quantity,  and  of  low 
specific  gravity.  But  no  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  density  of  a 
single  specimen,  especially  soon  after  surgical  interference  with  the  urinary 
passagea  Mr  Beck  mentions  a  case  of  lithotrity  in  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  first  sample  of  urine  passed  was  only  1003,  whereas  that  of 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours'  urine  was  1018.  The  quantity  of  urea 
excreted  may  be  Uttle,  if  at  all  below  normal ;  certainly  it  is  often  quite  as 
great  as  can  be  expected  if  one  takes  into  account  the  small  amount 
of  food  which  the  patient  can  eat  and  digest. 

Nor  is  the  presence  of  consecutive  Bright's  disease  clearly  indicated  by 
any  marked  general  symptoms.  In  subacute  cases  there  is  often  an  evening 
rise  of  temperature  to  100^  or  101^,  whereas  the  morning  temperature  may 
^  constantly  normal  or  even  subnormal.     The  patient  feels  weak  and 
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languid,  and  steadily  loses  flesh.  The  tongue  may  be  very  foul,  with  a  tUdc 
white  or  dirty  fur,  and  may  even  become  dry  and  brown.  There  may  be 
much  thirsty  with  little  appetite  for  food,  and  more  or  less  nausea.  The  ddn 
is  usually  moist  and  clammy.  There  is  neither  tenderness  nor  pain  in  the 
loins.  The  patient's  mentsd  state  is  often  placid ;  and  he  may  be  drowsy, 
like  a  person  slightly  under  the  influence  of  opium.  Death  sometinies  ocenrs 
by  exhaustion,  sometimes  by  the  supervention  of  some  acute  diaease,  8<niie- 
times  by  deepening  stupor,  or  by  uraemia.  But  if  the  primary  disease  can 
be  relieved  by  surgical  treaUnent,  it  is  surprising  how  all  the  symptoms  may 
subside  that  had  appeared  to  indicate  grave  renal  mischief,  so  that  after  all 
one  may  be  left  uncertain  whether  such  consecutive  results  really  existed, 
and  whether  they  were  not  merely  dependent  upon  the  primary  disease 
itself.  But  even  restoration  to  a  fair  state  of  health  is  no  proof  that  the 
kidneys  have  not  been  damaged ;  and  in  the  most  chronic  cases  of  all,  in 
which  the  organs  become  yellowish  white  and  tough,  there  are  often  for  a 
long  time  no  symptoms  at  all :  the  patient  remains  fairly  nourished,  he  is  not 
ansemic,  and  he  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  as  usual 

It  is  an  important  question  whether  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  it 
liable,  like  the  others,  to  produce  cardio-vascular  changes.  Mr  Beck  says 
that  the  heart  does  not  become  enlarged,  although  he  admits  that  the  reiud 
arterioles  show  hypertrophy  of  their  muscular  coats.  Wagner,  however, 
states  that  the  heart  was  hypertrophied  in  each  of  five  cases  that  came 
under  his  observation ;  in  one  instance  there  was  a  well-marked  albomi- 
nuric  retinitis,  which  indeed  was  the  first  symptom  noticed  by  the  patfenl 
In  two  cases  secondary  to  stricture  of  the  urethra  we  found  the  heart 
'weigh  sixteen  and  nineteen  ounces  respectively. 

Cystic  disease  of  the  kidneys. — ^We  stated  that  in  many  cases  of  rent] 
cirrhosis  there  are  found  in  the  kidneys  immense  numbers  of  cjrsts,  both 
microscopic  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Such  kidneys  have  been  termed 
"  micHHsystic." 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  in  which  the  cysts  are  much  laiger, 
sometimes  as  big  as  oranges,  and  these  have  been  described  separately 
under  the  name  of  ''  cystic  disease  of  the  kidneys."    The  organs  then  look 
as  if  they  were  each  made  up  of  a  mass  of  rounded  cavities,  embedded  in 
and  separated  by  an  abundant  fibrous  matrix.     But  in  these  there  still  exist 
remnants  of  secreting  tissue,  by  which  the  renal  functions  have,  however 
imperfectly,  been  kept  up.     The  calyces  and  the  pelvis  are  little,  if  at  all, 
altered ;   so  that  the   afiidction  must  not  be  confounded  with  hydrone- 
phrosis.    The  cysts  have  walls  of  varying  thickness.     In  the  character  of 
their  contents  they  differ  widely  among  themselves,  even  in  the  same 
kidney.     Some  are  filled  with  yellow  fluid,  others  with  red,  some  witb  a 
gelatinous  substance.     The  fluid  always  contains  albumen,  and  scnnetimei 
blood-discs,  leucocytes,  or  plates  of  cholesterine ;  urea  and  uric  acid  are  saiJ 
to  be  generally  absent. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  cysts  are  formed  out  of  the  tabes 
of  the  cortex,  exactly  like  those  which  occur  in  cases  of  renal  oirrhosiB,  and 
this  is  a  strong  support  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Wilks  and  Mozon  in 
their  work  on  pathological  anatomy,  that  the  affection  is  a  form  of  Blight's 
disease.  One  important  difference  between  the  megalo-cystic  kidneys  and 
those  in  which  minute  cysts  complicate  ordinary  cirrhosis  is  the  fact  that  m 
the  former  they  are  often  so  enlarged  as  to  be  felt  during  life  through  the 
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abdominal  walls.  Bright  many  years  ago  recorded  such  a  case,  in  which  a 
distinct  tumour  was  detected  in  the  left  loin  some  months  before  death,  and 
afterwards  another  was  discovered  in  the  right  loin.  Sir  William  Boberts 
relates  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  diagnosed  not  only  the  renal  nature 
of  the  two  tumours  that  he  discovered,  but  also  the  exact  character  of  the 
disease  by  which  the  kidneys  were  affected  ;  the  tumours  appeared  to  be  soft, 
but  not  fluctuating,  about  as  large  as  cocoa-nuts,  but  disproportionately  long. 
After  death  one  tidney  weighed  twenty-eight  ounces,  the  other  twenty-six. 
Id  many  instances  they  have  been  much  larger  still.  There  occurred  at 
Guy's  Hospital  in  1867  a  case  in  which  the  right  kidney  weighed  eighty-four 
ounces,  the  left  fifty-three.  In  two  other  published  cases  the  weight  of  the 
two  kidneys  togeUier  was  six  and  a  half  pounds,  and  eight  and  three 
qoarter  pounds  respectively.  But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  all  is  one 
which  was  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  by  Dr  Hare  (vol.  iii),  in 
which  the  left  Iddney  alone  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  the  right  being  in  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  was  only  of  about 
twice  the  natural  size.  During  life  a  tumour  filled  the  whole  left  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

Such  monstrous  cystic  kidneys  are  sometimes  congenital,  and  may  form 
a  serious  or  insuperable  obstacle  to  delivery  of  the  foetus  (Yirchow,  'Ges.  Abh.,' 
p.  864).  The  origin  of  this  foetal  condition  is  very  obscure ;  it  is  supposed  to 
depend  on  inflammation  of  the  sUaight  collecting  tubes  of  the  kidneys  in 
uiero. 

In  some  cases  in  the  adult  also  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  affec- 
tion is  of  intra-uterine  origin,  and  apparently  it  has  ended  its  course,  for  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  of  chronic  renfd  dissease,  and  none  of  its  effects  on  the 
hewrt ;  moreover,  microscopical  examination  shows  plenty  of  healthy  secreting 
tissue.  In  such  cases  compensatory  hypertrophy  has  probably  taken  place 
after  birth.  In  other  cases,  as  in  one  observed  by  the  editor  in  a  man  of 
fifty-three,  there  were  symptoms  which  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  renal 
cirrhosis  during  life  (compare  Mr  Eve's  case,  'Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxi,  p. 
164). 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  these  hypertrophic  cystic  kidneys  are 
sometimes  found  in  association  with  cysts  of  the  Uver.  Dr  Bristowe  has 
twice  recorded  this  coincidence  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  vols,  vii  and  x),  and  in  the 
same  seventh  volume  Dr  Wilks  relates  a  similar  case.  Bindfleisch  has  met 
with  one,  and  Frerichs  with  another.  A  marked  example  was  brought  before 
the  Pathological  Society  in  1881  by  the  present  writer  (*Path.  Trans.,' 
p.  117,  voL  xxxii)  with  histological  figures.  As  there  stated,  microscopical 
examination  '*  proves  that  this  extremely  remarkable  form  of  cystic  degenera- 
tion is  histologically  the  same  as  the  ordinary  microcystic  form  of  kidney 
associated  wit£  the  later  stages  of  chronic  Bright's  disease."  This  is  far  more 
probable  than  Bindfleisch's  suggestion  that  hypertrophic  cystic  kidneys  may 
be  examples  of  cjrsto-sarcoma. 

The  cysts  in  the  liver  seem  to  have  a  different  origin — ^not  to  be  reten- 
tion-cysts, but  to  result  from  vacuolation  of  the  hepatic  cells :  so  Dr  Beale 
concluded  in  his  report  on  Dr.  Bristowe's  case  in  1856,  and  the  same  result 
was  independently  reached  from  a  study  of  the  case  in  1881.^ 

*  Dt8  Sftvage  and  Hale  White  have  tince  described  two  cases  of  general  paralysis  in 
wluch  cystic  degeneration  affected  not  only  the  liver  and  kidneys,  hnt  also  the  brain,  the 
linigs,  and  the  heart  ('  Path.  Trans./  1883^  p.  1,  with  pUte).    In  the  same  volume  Dr 


^fahomed  recorded  another  case  of  cystic  liver  and  kidneys  (xxxiv,  p.  182).    See  also  Dr 
^Iktenon's  paper  (<  Brit  Med.  Joom./  Sept.  27, 1890,  p.  785). 
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The  symptoms  of  cystic  disease  of  the  kidneys  are  like  those  of  otber 
forms  pf  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  urine  is  often  excessive  in  quantity, 
pale  and  of  very  low  specific  gravity.  It  generally  contains  albumen,  and 
occasional  hsBmaturia  has  been  observed.  There  has  sometimes  been  marked 
emaciation  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  But  many  patients  have  not 
been  known  to  be  ill  until  they  were  attacked  with  uncontrollable  vomiting, 
or  with  ursBmic  convulsions  and  coma,  or  (as  has  happened  in  two  instances 
at  Guy's  Hospital)  with  cerebral  h»morrhage. 

It  is  obvious  that^  apart  from  the  presence  of  abdominal  tumours,  the 
clinical  recognition  of  this  affection  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  renal  cortex  is  destroyed.  Sometimes  even  the  portions  left  between 
the  cysts  are  more  or  less  changed  into  fibrous  tissue.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  scattered  cysts,  of  various  sizes,  are  frequently  found  after  death  in 
the  bodies  of  those  whose  kidneys  are  in  all  other  respects  healthy ;  their 
presence  is  then  unimportant. 

Mutual  relation  of  ihe  several  forms  of  Brighfs  disease, — ^At  present  there  k 
general  concurrence  as  to  the  broad  divisions  of  the  group  of  aflfections  first 
recognised  by  Bright.  The  supposition  of  Frerichs  that  all  the  various 
anatomical  forms  present  different  stages  of  the  same  pathological  process  is 
now  universally  abandoned.  The  eight  species  of  morbus  Brightii  once 
described  by  Bokitansky,  and  the  thirteen  described  by  Bayer,  are  scarcely 
remembered.  The  three  anatomical  forms  recognised  by  Bright's  successors 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  Barlow,  Bees,  and  Wilks,  viz.  the  large  red  kidney  of  acute 
nephritis,  the  large,  smooth,  white  kidney  of  subacute  and  chronic  nephritis, 
and  the  contracted  granular  kidney  of  cirrhosis,  are  now  generally  accepted. 
To  these  Yirchow  added  the  lardaceous  form  of  disease  as  a  fourth  variety 
of  morbus  Brightii. 

The  first  and  second  forms  are  closely  related,  and  may  be  conveniently 
treated  together  as  acute  and  chronic  stages  of  the  same  process.  TIm 
fourth  may  either  be  considered,  as  we  have  considered  it  in  this  volume, 
independently,  or  may  be  regarded  (with  Bartels  and  Lecorch6)  as  part  of  a 
general  degeneration  affecting  other  organs  besides  the  kidney,  and  when 
attacking  the  kidney  producing  or  complicating  either  the  tubal  or  the 
interstitial  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

Subject  to  these  differences  (which  only  affect  nomenclature  and  classifi- 
cation) the  division  into  acute  and  chronic  tubal  (or  parenchymatous)  nejdi- 
ritis,  cirrhosis  or  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  lardaceous  disease  is 
recognised  by  Johnson,  Stewart^  Boberts,  and  Dickinson  in  this  counlsy, 
by  Wagner,  Niemeyer,  and  Eichhorst  in  Germany,  and  by  Charcot  in 
IVance. 

The  origin,  sequence,  and  exact  relation  of  the  several  pathological  pro- 
cesses remain  a  difficult  question.  Some  of  the  chief  points  still  disputed 
are  the  following  : — 

a.  Does  the  "coarse,"  hard,  congested  kidney  (the  Stauungsmere  of 
German  authors),  so  often  seen  in  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  hearty 
go  on  to  become  either  a  large,  rough,  white,  or  a  contracted  granular  kidney  t 
Probably  the  true  answer  is  that  it  may  end  in  interstitial  cirrhosis,  but  that 
this  result  is  very  rarely  reached  because  the  primary  cardiac  disease  goes 
on  much  more  quickly  :  cf.  p.  444  (y). 

b.  Is  acute  glomerular  nephritis  distinct  from  the  first  stage  of  tubal  ne- 
phritis, and  may  it  go  on  to  produce  the  large  white  kidney  ?    It  does  not 
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appear  to  be  more  than  a  frequent  complication  of  acute  nephritis,  and  such 
cases  may  end  in  a  chronic  form. 

c  Does  the  renal  affection  of  diphtheria  and  other  specific  febrile  diseases 
ever  lead  to  a  chronic  structural  lesion  with  the  clinical  symptoms  of  any  form 
of  Bright's  disease  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does :  the  nephritis 
which  follows  scarlatina  is  probably  a  distinct  process  throughout. 

d.  Is  the  large  white  kidney  always  preceded  by  an  acute  stage,  or  may 
it  be  produced  by  a  process  of  tubal  nephritis  which  begins  insidiously  ? 
While  the  possibility  of  such  a  process  cannot  be  denied,  the  more  carefully 
cases  of  renal  dropsy  are  investigated  the  less  is  its  likelihood. 

e.  Does  the  large  white  kidney  ever  become  contracted  and  granulai*  ? 
This  question,  of  the  existence  of  a  third  atrophic  stage  of  tubal  nephritis, 
inay  now  be  considered  as  definitely  decided  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  less 
frequent  than  recovery  and  less  frequent  than  death  in  the  second  stage, 
but  it  undoubtedly  occurs,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  primary  cirrhosis. 

/.  Is  the  contracted  granular  kidney  always  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
insidious  process  from  the  beginning,  or  does  it  ever  originate  in  an  acute 
form  of  nephritis,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which  follows  scarlatina  ?  That 
the  latter  pathological  sequence  is  extremely  rare  is  certain,  but  that  excep- 
tional cases  occur  there  is  reason  to  believe. 

g.  May  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys  produce  symptoms  of  Bright's 
disease  without  tubal  catarrh  or  interstitial  inflammation )  Such  cases  must 
be  very  rare,  and  slight  lardaceous  degeneration  without  secondary  changes 
in  the  kidneys  is  often  found  where  no  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  have 
been  present  during  life.  The  rule  is  for  a  lardaceous  kidney  to  become  a 
large  white  one ;  when  the  lardaceous  change  coincides  with  cirrhosis  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  latter.  Just  as  a 
contracted  granular  kidney  is  often  complicated  by  tubal  nephritis,  so  it  may 
be  complicated  by  lardaceous  ch|tnges. 

tk  Is  consecutive  cirrhosis  of  one  kidney  pathologically  identical  with 
chronic  Bright's  disease  ?    We  have  seen  reason  to  affirm  that  it  is. 

i.  Are  hjrpertrophic  cystic  kidneys  to  be  ranked  with  microcystic 
specimens  as  exceptional  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  ?  This  also  may 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  if  we  exclude  congenital  cases. 

Oeographkal  distribuHon, — ^The  aouter  forms  of  Bright's  disease  are  most 
common  in  temperate  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  United  States,*  rare  in 
colder  climates,  as  Iceland  (according  to  Dr  Hjaltelin,  quoted  by  Dickinson) 
and  Canada,  and  rare  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  at  the  Cape,  in  India, 
and  in  the  tropics  generally. 

Lardaceous  nephritis,  being  almost  always  secondary  to  suppuration  or 
syphilis,  is  found  wherever  these  conditions  occur.  It  is  relatively  and 
perhaps  absolutely  more  frequent  in  India  than  in  Europe. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  is  decidedly  more  common  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  America  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Its  prevalence  is 
probably  connected  with  that  of  gout^  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  with 
intemperance. 

Occurrence  in  (mimals, — ^Acute  tubal  nephritis  with  hematuria  is  well 
known  as  "  red  water  "  among  lambs  and  homed  cattle. 

*  Here,  again,  Bright's  disease  is  more  commoii  in  the  colder  districts  of  New  England 
and  the  nuddle  States,  and  less  so  in  the  Onlf  States  and  the  dry,  though  cold,  districts  of 
the  western  plateaux. 
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Chronic  interstitial  nephritis  is,  according  to  Mr  Bland  Sutton  ('  Padt 
Trans./  vol.  xxzvii,  p.  579),  a  well-known  disease  in  veterinary  medicine,  and 
its  association  wiUi  arterio-capillary  fibrosis  and  cardiac  lesions  is  recog- 
nised. He  reports,  from  his  own  observation,  changes  in  the  medimn-eixed 
arteries  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  concurring  with  intorstitttl 
nephritis  in  horses. 

TrecUment  of  Brighfs  disease. — ^This  must  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the 
malady,  and  upon  the  symptoms  present  at  the  time. 

Acuier  cases. — ^In  the  early  period  of  parenchymatous  nephritis  the 
patient  should  be  kept  strictly  in  bed.  It  is  often  wise  to  place  him  be- 
tween blankets,  and  he  should  always  wear  a  flannel  gown  with  sleeves 
down  to  the  wrists,  so  that  the  arms  may  not  get  cold  when  they  are  pot 
outside  the  bedclothes.  The  diet  should  consist  mainly  of  milk,  but  farina- 
ceous food  may  be  allowed.  Beef-tea  and  meat  extracts  are  probably 
injurious  from  the  kreatine  and  other  stimulating  nitrogenous  compounds 
they  contain. 

Where  there  is  severe  lumbar  pain,  it  may  often  be  relieved  by  leedies 
or  cupping-glasses ;  and  this  local  bloodletting  sometimes  relieves  threaten- 
ing suppression  of  urine.  Bleeding  from  the  arm  is  indicated  in  the  most 
acute  and  formidable  stage. 

It  is  well  to  keep  up  a  flow  of  water  through  the  glomeruli,  so  as  to 
wash  out  the  tubes  and  empty  them  of  the  cell-masses  and  casts  by  whid 
they  are  blocked  up.  Thus  Dr  Dickinson  recommends  his  patient  to  drink 
water  freely ;  and  Dr  Grainger  Stewart  prescribes  the  diuretic  salts  of  potass, 
or  the  spiritus  setheris  nitrosi,  and  inhalations  of  oil  of  juniper. 

More  commonly  we  order  such  medicines  as  are  supposed  to  be  dia- 
phoretic in  their  action,  especially  the  liquor  ammoni»  acetatis  (the  use  d 
which  has  been  traditional  at  Guy's  Hospital  since  the  days  of  Addison^ 
with  or  without  small  doses  of  antimonial  wine. 

Sir  William  Boberts  believes  that  the  administration  of  ^e  acetate  or 
citrate  of  a  fixed  alkali,  such  as  potass,  is  of  benefit^  because  the  salt  is  con- 
verted into  a  carbonate  which  tends  to  diminish  the  acidity  of  the  urine, 
and  so  to  prevent  its  irritating  the  kidneys  as  it  passes  through  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no  objection,  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  to  the  ose  of 
such  vegetable  diuretics  as  broom,  horseradish,  juniper,  and  uva  ursi,  but 
not  much  good  is  to  be  looked  for  from  them. 

Digitalis  might  be  supposed  to  have  an  injurious  efiect  by  augmenting 
arterial  pressure,  but  this,  according  to  Mahomed,  is  not  found  to  be  really 
the  case  to  any  appreciable  extent  Its  chief  use  is  to  be  found  in  Uie 
latter  stages  of  renal  cirrhosis,  when  the  heart  has  yielded  to  the  Uood- 
pressure  and  become  dilated,  while  the  pulse  has  lost  its  previous  hardness. 

The  importance  of  setting  the  skin  freely  in  action  is  generally  recog- 
nised.^ It  is  best  efiected  by  baths.  One  plan,  advocated  by  Liebermeister, 
is  that  of  placing  the  patient  in  a  bath  at  about  100^,  and  then  gradually 
adding  more  and  more  hot  water  until  it  reaches  104^  or  106^ ;  he  tt  left 
in  the  bath  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  and  is  afterwards  doedy 
packed  in  a  sheet  and  warm  blankets  for  two  or  three  hours  longer, 
during  which  time  profuse  sweating  occurs.  It  is  said  that  after  mA  a 
bath  the  weight  is  often  reduced  by  from  two  to  four  pounds,  and  even 
in  children  by  half  a  pound  or  a  pound.  Johnson,  Ziemssen,  and  other 
*  It  was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr  Osborne,  of  Dublin,  ai  early  at  1886. 
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writers  advise  packing  the  patient  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  hot-water,  and 
in  one  or  two  well-warmed  blankets.  We  often  employ  "  hot  air  baths," 
a  lamp  being  placed  in  the  bed  in  which  the  patient  lies,  while  the  bed- 
clothes are  raised  by  means  of  a  cradle  so  as  to  keep  a  confined  space  of  air 
around  his  body.  Any  one  of  these  methods  may  be  repeated  every 
day  or  every  other  day.  Sometimes,  however,  they  cause  faintness  or 
headache,  and  a  feeling  of  oppression,  or  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  bring  on  ursemic  convulsions.  It  is  especially  in  cases 
attended  with  severe  dropsy  that  they  require  to  be  used  frequently  and 
energetically.  Their  effect  upon  this  symptom  is  often  very  striking,  and  they 
may  be  followed  by  an  increased  secretion  of  urine  as  well  as  of  urea ;  but  if 
there  is  prostration  or  great  dyspnoea  the  hot  bath  may  be  dangerous. 

Of  late  years  the  pharmacopoeia  has  been  enriched  with  a  powerful  dia- 
phoretic in  pilocarpine,  the  active  principle  of  jaborandi,  of  which  from  one 
sixth  to  one  third  of  a  grain  may  be  injected  subcutaneously,  or  about  twice 
that  quantity  taken  by  the  mouth.  It  gives  rise  to  a  great  flow  of  saliva  and 
also  to  abundant  sweating,  but  the  latter  effect  is  not  always  so  well  marked 
in  persons  who  have  Bright's  disease  as  in  those  who  are  healthy.  In  some 
ca8es,»however,  it  produces  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting, 
or  even  collapse.  Wagner  says  that  these  may  be  obviated  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  little  brandy,  or  wine,  or  coffee,  before  the  pilocarpine  is  injected. 
The  regular  administration  of  purgatives  is  also  of  importance.  The 
most  usual  practice  is  to  give  a  dose  of  compound  jalap  powder  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  week.  But  if  this  causes  sickness  some  other  preparation  may 
be  substituted  for  it  It  is  essential  that  mercurials  should  not  be  employed 
systematically,  for  comparatively  small  quantities  are  apt  to  set  up  salivation 
in  persons  who  have  diseased  kidneys.  This  caution  was  given  by  Osborne 
and  by  Bright  himself  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  for  1836,  p.  376). 

When  dbropey  cannot  be  otherwise  got  rid  of,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  acupuncture.  This  is  generally  done  with  a  needle,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thigh,  or  leg,  or  foot^  and  moved  about 
before  being  withdrawn,  so  as  to  make  an  open  channel,  through  which  the 
fluid  may  find  its  way  and  escape.  The  surface  should  be  first  well  greased, 
in  order  that  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  as  much  as  possible  prevented. 
It  is  siuprising  how  freely  the  fluid  will  often  trickle  away.  It  should  be 
soaked  up  by  blankets  wrapped  round  the  limb ;  and  these  must  be  fre- 
quently changed  and  well  washed  before  being  used  a  second  time.  If 
four  or  six  punctures  are  made,  there  is  often  a  great  diminution  of  the  ana- 
sarca within  a  day  or  two ;  and  the  abdomen  too  may  appear  to  be  much 
less  swollen  than  before.  Some  physicians  prefer  to  make  small  indsions, 
or  to  employ  Southey's  tubes.  The  great  objection  to  the  latter  methods, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  puncturing  the  skin  at  all,  is  the  danger  that  an 
erysipeloid  inflammation  may  be  set  up  in  consequence,  which  may  cause 
sloughing  and  prove  fatal  by  fever  or  exhaustion. 

For  the  more  acute  forms  of  urcemia  venesection  is  often  the  best 
remedy ;  the  abstraction  of  ten  or  even  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
followed  by  a  strikingly  rapid  subsidence  of  the  symptoms.  A  couple  of 
leeches  on  each  temple  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  modes  of  relieving  ursemic 
headache,  and  probably  of  warding  off  more  dangerous  symptoms.  In  other 
cases  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  proves  effectual. 

It  is  generally  advisable  to  give  a  drastic  purge ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
i&ay  prescribe  gamboge  or  elaterium,  a  drug  whicb^  on  account  of  its  irritating 
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properties,  is  better  avoided  in  other  circumstances.  Sometimes  cold  aftiaoii 
to  the  head  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  If  further  experience  Bhoiild 
confirm  the  idea  that  the  occurrence  of  ursemia  often  leads  to  a  greater  actmty 
on  the  part  of  the  kidneys,  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  it  should 
not  be  treated  by  diaphoretics,  such  as  pilocarpine  or  hot-air  baths. 

During  convalescence  from  an  acute  attack  of  Bright's  disease  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  relapse.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  warmly  clad,  the  use  of  flannel  next*  the  skin  being  especially 
insisted  on.  He  must  avoid  exposure  to  cold,  as  well  as  bodily  fatigue. 
The  diet  should  be  restricted  in  quantity,  and  the  amount  of  animal  food 
and  stimulants  must  be  very  small 

At  this  stage,  and  also  when  the  disease  becomes  chronic  and  is  attended 
with  marked  ansemia,  ferruginous  compounds  are  very  useful.  The  tincton 
ferri  perchloridi  is  most  usually  prescribed,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  well 
borne,  so  that  some  milder  preparation  must  be  substituted,  such  as  the 
ferri  et  ammonias  citras,  or  the  tinctura  ferri  acetatis.  Digitalis  may  be  given 
as  well ;  and  if  there  is  headache  the  bromide  of  potassitun  is  very  useful 
It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  the  patient  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  hot^ 
dry  climate,  such  as  that  of  the  Riviera,  or  of  Egypt.  « 

The  diet  must  still  be  carefully  regulated,  as  regards  both  solid  food  and 
alcoholic  drinks.  Dr  Johnson  has  published  some  remarkable  cases  of  recovery 
in  grave  cases  under  a  purely  milk  diet  continued  for  weeks  or  months. 

Chronic  cases, — In  renal  cirrhosis  the  first  indication  is  to  control  die 
arterial  tension.  At  first  sight  the  physiological  explanation  given  at  p.  467, 
according  to  which  this  is  part  of  a  system  of  compensation  for  the  renal 
disease,  might  seem  to  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  should  not  be  interfm^ 
with  by  treatment.     But  even  from  that  point  of  view  it  must  be  desirable 
to  relieve  the  circulating  fluid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  any  substances  which 
the  kidneys  may  find  difficulty  in  removing,  and  the  accumulation  of  which 
renders  the  excessive  pressure  necessary.     As  a  matter  of  experience,  the 
regular  administration  of  purgatives  is  believed  by  Dr  Broadbent^  as  by  Dr 
Mahomed,  to  be  of  great  value,  and  even  to  be  capable  of  warding  off  fmr 
a  time  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.      Nitro-^lycerinej  again,  ib 
sometimes  serviceable,  especially  in  relieving  uremic  dyspnoea ;  or  recourse 
may  be  had  to  inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  effect  of  which  is,  however, 
too  temporary  to  be  of  much  assistance.     When  sedatives  are  needed  chloral 
hydrate  is  safe,  and  usually  efficient. 

In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  secondary  to  renal  cirrhosis,  digitalis  is  often 
invaluable.  By  it  the  disease  can  often  be  kept  at  bay  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  the  patient  may  even  be  restored  to  a  state  of  apparent  health. 

By  such  treatment  with  drugs,  combined  with  strict  diet^  and,  if  possible, 
removal  to  a  warm  climate  during  winter  and  spring,  cases  of  Bright^s 
disease,  both  parenchymatous  and  interstitial,  may  be  greatly  alleviated  and 
not  infrequently  cured.  The  statement  made  thirty  years  ago,  that  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  when  once  established,  is  as  hopeless  as  tubercnloos 
phthisis,  is  certainly  untrue  now,  even  with  the  better  prognosis  of  phthisis 
which  pathology  and  clinical  experience  alike  have  taught  us. 
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**  I  had  a  while  talked  with  him,  first  of  his  dbeases,  hoth  in  his  brest  of  olde  and  in  his 
reynea  nowe  by  reason  of  granel  and  stone,  and  of  the  crampe  that  diners  times  grypeth 
him  in  his  leggee."— SiB  Thos.  Mobb  :  Letter  to  Lady  AUnfftan,  fol.  1484. 

Structure  cmd  formation  of  calculi — Lithic  or  Uric  acid  and  lAthaks — Oxalate 
of  lime — CystinCy  Xanthine^  Indigo,  and  other  rare  calculi — Phosphate  of 
lifne — Carbonate  of  lime — Fusible  calculus — Etiology  of  calculi. 

Symptoms — hematuria :  its  other  causes — nephralgia — vomiting — treatment. 

Effects — obstruction  and  suppression  of  urine — atrophy  of  one  kidney hydro- 
nephrosis— pyelitis  and  renal  abscess^  with  other  causes  of  pyuria. 

Solvent  and  operative  treatment  of  calculi — Nephrotomy,  nephrectomy,  and  nephro 
lithotomy. 

The  great  emunctory  organs  of  the  body  are  adapted  for  removal  of  its 
excreta  in  different  physical  conditions.  Carbonic  dioxide  passes  off  in  a 
gaseous  state  from  the  lungs;  water  from  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys;  and 
insoluble  solids  from  the  bowels ;  while  the  soluble  excreta  are  removed  by 
the  kidneys  alone.  Under  certain  physical  and  chemical  conditions  these 
last  products  are  no  longer  held  in  solution,  but  form  urinary  precipitates, 
chiefly  red  sand  or  gravel  consisting  of  lithic  acid  and  the  Uthates,  and 
white  gravel  consisting  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  These  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter.  But  sometimes  instead  of  forming  crystal- 
line or  amorphous  deposits,  these  products  form  larger  aggregations  which 
are  known  as  calculi  or  stones,  and  produce  characteristic  and  very  serious 
symptoms. 

The  concretion  of  insoluble  mineral  products  into  calculi  in  the  urinary 
passages  is  exactly  comparable  to  that  of  gall-stones,  of  salivary  or  of 
prostatic  calculi,  and  of  rhinoliths ;  and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  remark- 
able likeness  in  the  effects  of  biliary  and  renal  calculi. 

Formation  of  calculi. — It  has  long  been  known  that  a  calculus  is  generally 
made  up  of  concentric  layers  which  often  differ  in  composition,  and  that  the 
nucleus  or  central  part  may  be  quite  distinct  in  character  from  the  rest 
of  the  stone.  Most  calculi  are  formed  chiefly  of  lithic  acid,  according  to 
Sir  William  Boberts  five  out  of  six ;  and  until  lately  it  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  frequent  constituent  of  their  nuclei.  This,  however,  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  a  mistake.  Even  when  the  apparent  nucleus  really  consists  of 
uric  acid,  the  microscope  generally  shows  that  the  very  centre  of  all  has 
a  different  composition.  It  consists  either  of  an  aggregation  of  spheroids 
or  dumb-bells  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  else  of  hedgehog-crystals  of  urate  of 
soda.  In  countries  where  BUharzia  hcematobia  is  endemic,  its  ova  frequently 
form  a  nucleus.  In  other  cases  it  consists  of  inspissated  mucus,  or  of  a 
small  blood-clot,  or  of  casts  of  the  renal  tubes.  Ebstein,  in  '  Ziemssen's 
Cydopaedia,'  mentions  that  he  once  found  in  the  urine  a  deposit  of  epithelial 
cells  from  the  renal  pelvis  beautifully  encrusted  with  uric  acid ;  the  patient^ 
a  woman,  afterwards  had  sjrmptoms  of  renal  colic  and  passed  concretions,  but 
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he  does  not  state  whether  their  nuclei  also  consisted  of  epithelium.  As  r^ards 
the  spheroids  of  oxalate  of  lime  which  forms  the  nuclei  of  most  calcuU,  Dr 
Beale  maintains  that  they  often  have  their  origin  within  the  tubes  of  the  kidney. 
Not  only  has  he  found  dumb-bells  in  the  substance  of  caste,  but  he  describes 
and  figures  microscopic  calculi,  already  laminated,  which  he  says  he  has 
many  times  seen  in  the  renal  tubes  after  death.  Lastly,  vesical  calculi  are 
sometimes  moulded  on  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder  from 
without. 

In  the  laminsB  which  generally  make  up  the  body  of  a  calculus  ike 
materials  are  often  laid  down  in  a  definite  manner.  Thus  lithic  acid  appears 
in  the  form  of  rods  or  columns,  piled  one  upon  another  or  arranged  side  by 
side ;  the  lithates  are  seen  to  form  globules,  with  concentric  rings  ;  oxalate 
of  lime  may  form  spheroids,  and  dumb-bells  of  this  substance  are  sometimes 
embedded  in  laminae  consisting  mainly  of  urates.  Clear  crystalline  layers, 
however,  make  up  a  large  part  of  some  concretions.  These  facts,  which  have 
been  observed  by  Dr  Vandyke  Carter,  do  not  seem  to  indicate  that  calculi  are 
anything  else  than  "  precipitates  or  aggregations  of  ordinary  crystalline  and 
amorphous  deposits  held  together  by  mucus,"  though  he  thinks  such  a  tiieoiy 
inadequate.  It  is  true  that  when  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  stone  are 
removed  by  solvents,  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  left ;  but  to  speak 
of  this  as  an  "  organic  basis  "  or  "  matrix  "  is  to  suggest  misleading  analogies 
with  the  very  different  processes  of  true  growth  seen  in  bones  and  in 
shells. 

Dr  Beale  describes  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  smooth,  otbI 
urethral  calculus,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  was  composed  entirely 
of  minute  concretions  of  calcic  and  triple  phosphates,  united  by  a  whitish 
material ;  this,  however,  was  altogether  an  exceptional  specimen,  for  it  is 
said  to  have  lain  in  the  urethra  for  fifty  years  before  it  was  extracted.* 

Few  calculi  consist  entirely  of  one  substance.  Still  conspicuous  chemical 
distinctions  exist  between  calculi ;  and  there  are  corresponding  differences 
in  their  physical  characters. 

1.  Lithic  acid  calculi  (CgH^N^Oj). — These  are  the  commonest  of  all  stones. 
They  occur  as  extremely  hard  bodies,  of  round  or  oval  shape ;  smooth  on  the 
surface  or  tuberculated  ;  of  an  ochrey,  fawn,  or  reddish  colour.  They  are 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  they  are  passed  in  enor- 
mous numbers  while  still  very  small,  from  the  size  of  poppy  seeds  up  to  that 
of  mustard  seeds  or  split  peas.  Not  infrequently  several  lithic  acid  stones, 
perhaps  as  large  as  marbles,  are  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  or  in  the 
bladder.  They  then  often  have  flat  surfaces  or  smaller  facets,  produced  by 
contact  with  one  another ;  the  presence  of  such  surfaces  is  important  as  an 
indication  that  the  concretion  is  not  solitary.  Calculi  of  uric  acid  sometiiDes 
weigh  three  or  four  ounces. 

2.  lAChate  of  soda  (CjHjNaN^Oj). — ^These  are  soft  concretions,  of  rare 
occurrence,  which  appear  never  to  reach  a  large  size,  except  by  the  addition 
of  lithic  acid,  or  some  other  substance.  Like  crystalline  deposits  of  lithates, 
they  occur  chiefly  in  children. 

3.  Oxalate  of  lime  (CaCjO^). — These  are  the  only  common  renal  calculi 
beside  those  of  lithic  acid.  They  are  characterised  by  their  extreme  hard- 
ness and  their  rough  irregular  surface,  whence  the  name  of  ''mulbeny 

*  In  YoL  xiii  of  the  '  Pftthological  Tnntactioiu '  is  a  full  aceoant  of  this  case  1^  If' 
Haynes  Walton. 
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calculi.''  They  are,  however,  often  passed  safely  while  still  small ;  they 
then  appear  as  smooth,  rounded,  greyish  or  brown  bodies,  which  are 
compared  to  hemp  seeds ;  or  they  may  be  covered  with  glistening  crystals. 
As  a  cause  of  hsematuria,  pyelitis,  or  renal  colic  in  middle-aged  people,  such 
little  calculi  are  more  frequent,  in  the  author's  experience,  than  those  of  any 
other  kind.  The  larger  "  mulberry  "  stones  are  generally  of  a  blackish- 
brown  colour,  and  irregularly  rounded  form ;  Roberts,  however,  says  that 
stones  of  the  same  composition  are  sometimes  oval,  smooth,  and  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour.  When  crushed,  they  break  into  sharp,  angular  pieces.  Mul- 
berry calculi  are  usually  solitary,  and  never  present  in  large  numbers. 
It  seldom  happens  that  more  than  two  of  the  small  hemp-seed  concre- 
tions are  passed  by  the  same  patient,  and  then  they  are  passed  at  long 
intervals. 

4.  Cystine  (CgHgNSOg). — Calculi  of  this  substance  are  very  rare.  They 
are  usually  egg-shaped ;  their  surface  is  granular,  and  glistens  with  minute 
crystals ;  they  are  of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  and  on  section  look  semi-trans- 
lucent, like  beeswax,  and  show  indications  of  a  radiating  structure.  It  is 
curious  that  when  exposed  to  daylight  for  a  long  time  they  slowly  acquire  a 
delicate  green  hue.  They  are  of  rather  soft  consistence,  so  as  to  be  marked 
by  the  nail — a  distinction  from  the  uric  acid  calculi,  which  they  somewhat 
resemble.  They  are  soluble  in  ammonia.  They  may  reach  a  considerable 
size,  weighing  as  much  as  three  or  four  ounces,  notwithstanding  the  low 
specific  gravity  of  cystine.  Roberts  describes  a  specimen  which  was  passed 
per  ureihram^  which  was  cylindrical,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  weighed 
twenty-seven  grains.  They  usually  consist  of  pure  cystine  ;  but  one  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author  had  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid,  with  an  outer  layer 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  uric  acid  and  cystine.  In  the  '  Path.  Trans.'  for 
1880  (p.  182)  Dr  Shattock  described  a  cystine  calculus  which  in  all  parts 
contained  a  minute  proportion  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  had  in  its  interior  a 
defined  thin  layer  consisting  entirely  of  that  salt:  the  nucleus  was  of 
cystine.  In  the  Guy's  Hosp.  Museum  there  are  ten  cystine  calculi  succes- 
sively passed  by  the  same  patient  (Prep.  2144,  seq.).  Mr  Jacobson  has 
lately  removed  from  a  patient's  kidney  a  calculus  of  cystine  weighing  387 
grains. 

The  following  five  kinds  of  calculus  are,  like  cystine,  so  rare  as  to  be 
pathological  curiosities. 

5.  Xanthine  (CiH^N^Og). — This  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Dr 
Marcet,  about  the  year  1817,  in  a  calculus  given  him  by  Dr  Babington, 
and  only  five  instances  of  its  occurrence  are  on  record  altogether.  Its 
chemical  composition  is  that  of  uric  acid,  less  one  atom  of  oxygen  ;  hence 
it  was  at  one  time  termed  '*  uric  oxide."  The  characteristic  test  for  it  is 
analogous  to  the  well-known  murexide  test  for  uric  acid :  when  moistened 
with  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  without  elServescence,  and  on  evaporation 
there  is  left  a  bright  yellow  residue  ;  this,  when  cool,  becomes  violet-red 
(not  purple)  if  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potass.  It  is  insoluble 
in  cold  and  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  (1  in  1000  parts  at  100°  0.), 
but  is  readily  dissolved  by  liquor  ammonias  or  liquor  potassae. 

Hitherto  xanthine  calculi  seem  never  to  have  been  found  in  the  renal 
pelvis,  only  in  the  bladder.  In  their  physical  characters  they  resemble  uric 
^d  calculi.  One  removed  by  Langenbeck  from  a  child  weighed  339  grains 
C  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  vii,  202  ;  Museum,  2145»). 

6.  Indigo  CgH^NO). — This  substance,  like  xanthine,  scarcely  ever  occurs 
vou  n.  33 
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as  a  urinary  deposit,  though  it  sometimes  colours  lithates.  As  a  concretion 
it  has  been  found  only  once  in  the  renal  pelvis  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  by 
Dr  Ord('Path.  Trans.,'  1878).  It  formed  a  flat  broad  cake,  like  a  lozenge 
in  shape  and  size,  weighing  forty  grains :  its  surface  was  partly  dark  brown, 
partly  bluish  black  ;  its  section  grey  and  polished.  On  paper  it  left  a  blue- 
black  mark. 

7.  Urostealiih, — This  name  was  given  by  Heller  in  1 845  (*  Heller's  AtcIl,' 
Band  ii)  to  certain  soft,  elastic  concretions,  like  india-rubber,  which  were 
passed  by  a  young  man.  Dr  Moore,  of  Dublin,  has  since  (^DabL  Quart 
Journ.,'  xvii)  met  with  similar  specimens,  and  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  there  are  two  which  belonged  to  Hunter's  collection.  Th^ 
were  taken  from  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  the  fatty  salts  of  lime,  of  whidi 
they  are  entirely  made  up,  were  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution 
of  soap,  which  might  have  been  injected  for  therapeutical  pnrpoeee  (cf.  p. 
540,  note).  This  theory,  however,  seems  not  to  apply  to  the  other 
cases. 

In  the  'Med.^Chir.  Trans.'  for  1872  Mr  McCarthy  described  certeio 
calculi  of  peculiar  form,  eleven  in  number,  which  were  taken  from  the  left 
kidney  of  a  woman  after  death.  When  first  removed  they  felt  soft  and 
greasy,  and  they  each  consisted  of  a  central  globular  body,  with  long  ti^Mr- 
ing  spines  projecting  from  it.  None  of  these  appear  to  have  been  analysed, 
but  a  somewhat  similar  concretion  from  the  right  kidney  was  found  by 
Dr  Tidy  to  contain  36*6  per  cent,  of  fat  and  cholesterine,  the  other  chief 
ingredients  being  lithates  (35  percent.)  and  oxalates  (9  per  centw).  Similar 
specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  are  said  to  consist 
of  oxalate  of  lime.  Mr  Benjamin  Duke,  of  Clapham,  once  showed  the 
author  a  number  of  similar  calculi  removed  after  death. 

8.  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth  (Cag2P0 J. — AU  the  varieties  of  calcuh 
hitherto  described  appear  to  occur  in  acid  urine  ;  certainly  this  is  the  case 
with  the  two  of  clinical  importance — uric  acid  and  calcic  oxalate.     There  is, 
therefore,  a  broad  distinction  between  them  and  the  three  varieties  wiiidi 
remain,  for  the  latter  can  only  be  formed  when  the  urine  is  alkaline.    One, 
which  is  very  rare,  consists  of  a  phosphate  of  lime.   Concretions  formed  of  Ms 
substance  are  described  by  Boberts  as  being  white  and  chalky  in  appearance, 
and  rather  smooth  on  the  surface,  with  an  earthy  fracture.     Their  texture  u 
sometimes  loose,  sometimes  very  compact.     They  vary  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.     In  the  museum  of  the  Manchester  Infinnaiy 
there  is  a  laminated  specimen  in  which  bone  earth  alternates  with  uric 
acid.     A  peculiarity  of  calculi  composed  of  pure  phosphate  of  lime  is  that 
while  they  require  alkaline  urine   for  their  production,  it  must  not  be 
alkaline  from  ammonia,  since,  if  it  were,  the  triple  phosphate  could  not  fail 
to  form,  and  to  make  up  a  large  part  of  their  substance.     But  even  in  urine 
which  is  alkaline  from  fixed  alksJi  they  arise  very  seldom. 

9.  Carbonate  of  lime  (CaCOj). — Concretions  of  this  substance  are  veiy 
rarely  seen  in  the  human  subject.  Boberts  says  that  when  they  do  oocor 
they  are  generally  small  very  hard  bodies,  varying  from  the  most  minute 
size  up  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut ;  grey,  yellowish,  or  bronze-coloured ;  smooth 
on  the  surface,  sometimes  with  a  metaJlic  lustre.  Dr  Haldane,  of  Edinbugb, 
once  found  a  number  of  little  calculi  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  t&e 
dilated  pelvis  of  the  kidney  of  a  man  who  had  died  from  spinal  abscess. 
Some  years  before,  Boberts  had  met  with  a  case  in  which  immense  nmbera 
of  precisely  simiW  bodies  were  passed  during  life.     The  largest  of  them 
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were  of  the  size  of  mustard  seeds,  they  were  translucent  and  of  an  amber 
colour,  and  showed  a  laminated  structure  under  the  microscope.  They  were 
probably  also  of  renal  origin.  The  urine  in  which  they  were  found  was 
ammoniacaL* 

1 0.  Mixed  calcic  and  ammanio-magneaia/n  phosphates  ("  fusible  calculus  "). — 
We  saw  how  the  decomposition  of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  during 
the  alkaline  fermentation  of  urine  inevitably  leads  to  the  formation  of  the 
^'  triple ''  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ;  and  how  this  salt  and  the 
amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  come  down  together  as  a  precipitate,  which  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  agglomerate  into  a  mortar-like  mass.  It  sometimes 
concretes  upon  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
and  accumulates  upon  any  foreign  body  which  is  exposed  to  its  action, 
particularly  upon  calculi,  of  whatever  nature,  which  are  washed  by 
putrid  urine.  It  rarely  forms  the  starting-point  of  a  stone,  whether  in 
the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder;  but  it  often  converts  a  small  nucleus 
into  a  concretion  of  enormous  size.  It  is  a  soft  friable  substance  ;  in  the 
blowpipe  flame  it  melts  into  a  kind  of  enamel,  whence  the  term  "  fusible 
calculus."  In  the  bladder  it  may  form  stones  weighing  as  much  as  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ounces.  In  the  kidney  it  often  takes  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis  and  calyces,  each  branch  with  an  expansion  at  its  end. 

Dr  Qee  has  recorded  (  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxix,)  a  case  in  which 
such  a  concretion  weighed  thirty-six  and  a  quarter  ounces ;  it,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  the  kidney  stretched  over  it,  had  been  felt  during  life  as  an 
abdominal  tumour  of  stony  hardness.  As  is  often  the  case,  its  surface  was 
covered  with  brilliant  crystals  of  pure  triple  phosphate,  but  these  were  of 
exceptional  size  and  beauty,  some  of  the  prisms  being  half  an  inch  long. 
The  whole  of  the  calculus  was  very  hard  and  dense.  It  had  a  dark  brown 
nucleus,  which  consisted  mainly  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  whether  this  also  had 
a  branched  form  is  not  stated.  Such  "  coral-like  "  masses,  sending  prolonga- 
tions into  the  several  renal  calyces,  are  only  found  as  a  result  of  ammoniacal 
decomposition  of  the  urine  in  the  renal  pelvis.  They  are  probably  always 
compiled  of  mixed  phosphates.  Dr  Ord  and  Mr  Wagstafle  have  published 
similar  cases  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions.' 

JEUdogy, — It  will  be  apparent  from  this  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
urinary  calculi  that,  in  a  patient  whose  urine  is,  and  has  been,  acid,  the  only 
kinds  frequently  met  with  are  those  mainly  composed  either  of  lithic  acid, 
or  of  oxalate  of  lime,  or  of  alternating  layers  of  lithic  acid,  lithates,  and 
oxalate.  Phosphatic  calculi  rarely  occur  except  when  the  urine  is  ammonia- 
cal, and  only  by  deposition  on  a  pre-existing  nucleus,  and  this  (when  not  a 
foreign  body)  is  either  lithic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime.  The  »tiology  of  primary 
calculus,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  causes  that  favour  the  precipitation 
of  uric  acid  or  calcic  oxalate  from  the  urine. 

The  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  especially  Norfolk,  are  well  known 
to  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  stone— at  least  of  stone  in  the 
bladder — ^than  any  other  districts  of  the  country.  But,  in  his  address  on 
surgery  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1874,  Mr 
Cadge,  of  Norwich,  estimated  that  lithic  acid  and  the  lithates  make  up  nine 
ten^s  of  the  calculi  observed  there,  whereas  for  the  whole  of  England  a  lower 

*  In  Yol.  xiz  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  a  large  renal  calculus  is  described  as 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  in  yoL  xxviii  it  is  stated  that  on  a  re-ezamination  of  tbe 
specimen  it  prored  to  consist  of  other  materials. 
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proportion  (usually  five  sixths)  is  generally  given.  Consequently^  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  these  ingredients  may  alone  be  concerned  in  producing 
the  excessive  number  of  cases  observed  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  frequency 
of  calculi  formed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  cystine,  and  other  substances  being  per- 
haps no  greater  there  than  elsewhere.  Mr  Cadge  could  only  call  to  mind  three 
cases  in  which  he  had  removed  an  oxalate  of  lime  stone  from  an  adolt.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  only  the  outside  shell  consisted  of  oxalate,  the  central  part 
being  uric  acid ;  the  patient  had  been  recently  living  in  North  Wales, 
having  previously  left  Norfolk,  probably  with  a  uric  acid  stone  already  in  his 
bladder.  Another  case  occurred  in  a  soldier  who  had  only  been  for  a  short 
time  in  this  county.  The  third  was  in  a  Norfolk  man,  but  he  also  had  redded 
elsewhere. 

Why  calculous  deposits,  or  why  deposits  of  lithic  acid,  should  occur  so 
frequently  in  East  Anglia  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
hardness  of  drinking  water  is  one  cause  of  calculus,  and  the  soil  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  is  mostly  cretaceous. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  this  "  hardness,"  which 
means  abundance  of  earthy  salts,  can  affect  the  concretion  of  ccdculi,  since 
ci^cic  oxalate  and  lithates  do  not  occur  as  minerals,  and  chalk  is  scarcely 
deposited  in  the  body  except  upon  a  previously  existing  calculus.     But  dis- 
tilled water  will  dissolve  lithates,  oxalates,  or  other  more  or  less  "  insoluble  " 
substances  better  than  water  already  holding  other  salts  in  solution.   Hence 
if  the  blood  and  urine  of  patients,  who  habitually  drink  well-water  from  a 
calcareous  soil,  contain  more  salts  in  solution  than  in  the  case  of  those  who 
drink  rain-water — a  supposition  which  has  not  yet  been  verified — it  wouM 
follow  that  the  small  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  or  lithic  acid,  which  was 
held  in  solution  in  the  urine  in  the  latter  case,  would  begin  to  be  deposited 
in  the  former.    The  chalk  formation,  however,  is  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  eastern  counties. 

Calculi  are  said  to  be  less  common  in  Germany  than  in  France  and 
England,  and  to  be  remarkably  rare  in  Sweden. 

The  hereditary  influence  sometimes  seems  to  show  itself  in  a  very  marked 
way.  But  persons  who  come  to  reside  in  Norfolk  are  said  sometimes  to 
form  a  calculus  very  rapidly,  while  others  who  leave  the  district  lose  the 
proclivity. 

Another  point  on  which  Mr  Cadge  insisted  is  that  in  children  stone  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  poor,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  s 
deficient  supply  of  milk  as  food  had  to  do  with  it  The  late  Sir  William 
Fergusson  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  he  only  once  received  a  fee  for 
cutting  a  child  for  stone ;  whereas  in  a  large  London  hospital  lithotomy 
on  boys  under  puberty  is  one  of  the;  most  common  operations.  The  only 
child  of  well-to-do  parents  whom  he  had  treated  for  stone  was  said  by  th6 
mother  to  have  differed  from  all  her  other  children  in  having  never  been 
able  to  take  milk. 

Sex  and  age. — Stone  is  far  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females  ;  but 
this  applies  to  stone  in  the  bladder  rather  than  in  the  kidney.  In  fact^  tiie 
difference  is  probably  not  in  the  less  frequent  formation,  but  in  the  earlier 
and  easier  escape  of  calculi  from  the  female  bladder. 

As  regards  age,  vesical  calculi  are  well  known  to  be  much  less  common 
in  young  adults  than  in  children  and  in  old  people,  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  same  rule  applies  to  renal  calculi 

Symptoms  and  (ffecis  of  renal  calculL — ^The  morbid  conditions  produced  by 
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tbd  presence  of  gravel  or  calculi  in  the  kidney  may  be  classed  together  as 
''oe^rolithiasis.'*  They  depend  upon  irritation  of  the  renal  pelvis,  or  upon 
mechanical  obstmotion  of  the  ureter,  and  may  be  arranged  as  follows — the 
first  three  are  symptoms,  the  rest  pathologicd  effects  : 

1.  Pain  in  the  ioins,  or  renal  lumbago. 

2.  HcBmcUuria^  the  most  constant  effect  of  calculi. 

3.  Rencd  eoliCj  consisting  of  nephralgia  with  vomiting,  and  produced  by 
die  passage  of  a  stone  into  the  ureter. 

4.  OhstrucUve  anwria,  or  sti^i>pressi(m  of  urine^  caused  by  impaction  of  a 
calculus  in  one  ureter,  when  the  opposite  kidney  is  from  any  cause  already 
inei^ble  of  secreting  urine. 

5.  UmkUeral  atrophy  of  the  kidney^  from  obstruction  of  its  ureter. 

6.  Hydronephrosis,  from  the  same  cause. 

7.  Pydiiis,  with  pyonephrosU  snd  pennephral  abscess. 

1.  Benal  lumbago. — ^In  the  mildest  form  of  nephrolithiasis  the  principal 
symptom   is   a  dull  aching  pain   in  the  loins,  commonly  called  Iwmbago, 
Such  a  pain  is  often  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  kidneys  by  the  urine,  or 
by  something  deposited  from  it.    It  is  practically  difficult  to  distinguish  such 
cases  from  those  of  myalgia  (or,  as  it  is  vaguely  called,  muscular  "  rheumatism '') 
affecting  the  lumbar  muscles,  for  in  both  cases  the  back  may  feel  stiff,  and  stoop- 
ing may  aggravate  the  pain.     When,  however,  the  urine  is  strongly  acid  and 
deposits  lithates,  relief  is  usually  given  by  rendering  the  urine  alkaline. 
Often,  in  the  author's  experience,  the  pain  has  been  at  once  removed  by  a  few 
foil  doses  of  the  citrate  of  potass,  repeated  at  short  intervals.     It  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  over-acid  state  of  the  urine 
idone,  or  whether  there  is  formed  in  the  renal  pelvis  an  actual  sediment  of 
line  acid,  which  is  re-dissolved  when  the  secretion  becomes  alkaline.     The 
duD  aching  sensation  is  sometimes  experienced  only  when  the  patient  first 
'wakes  in  the  morning,  and  ceases  after  he  gets  up,  and  '*  the  alkaline  tide  " 
sets  in  after  food  (p.  413). 

2.  Hoemaiuria, — The  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine  can  often  be  recog- 
nised at  once  from  its  colour.  When  h»morrhage  is  profuse,  the  urine  may 
look  like  pure  blood.  From  this  every  gradation  of  colour  may  be  observed 
down  to  the  palest  pink  or  the  faintest  brown  tinge.  The  pink  and  red 
riiades  are  due  to  the  urine  being  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  are  seen  as  a  rule 
in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder ;  the  brown  and  smoky  tints  are 
caused  by  the  hemoglobin  being  changed  into  acid  hasmatin,  and  therefore 
appear  with  an  acid  state  of  the  urine.  In  many  instances,  when  the  colour 
is  not  in  itself  distinctive,  there  is  a  sediment  which  cannot  be  mistaken : 
OQ  tilting  the  chamber  vessel  from  side  to  side,  a  granular-looking  reddish- 
brown  substance  may  be  seen  lying  just  within  the  edge  of  the  fluid,  and 
ioUowing  its  movements. 

In  any  case  the  microscope  will  at  once  reveal  the  presence  of  blood 
in  a  drop  of  urine  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
standing  for  a  little  while,  or  sometimes  from  the  bulk  of  the  urine  directly 
after  it  is  voided.  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  import- 
ance of  microscopical  examination  in  all  cases  in  which  hematuria  may  be 
8Q8pected ;  without  it  the  absence  of  blood  should  never  be  asserted.  The 
only  cases  in  which  hematuria  may  fail  of  detection  by  the  microscope  are 
when  the  urine  is  of  very  low  specific  gravity  or  in  a  state  of  ammoniacal 
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decompositioD,  for  in  such  cases  the  blood-discs  may  be  rapidly  difisdrad. 
In  urine  of  acid  reaction  and  a  normal  density  they  remain  idsible  for  days. 

Albumen  must  always  be  contained  in  urine  in  which  there  is  blood. 
But  the  ordinary  tests  often  fail  to  show  it,  when  the  discs  are  at  once  seen 
with  the  microscope. 

Blood-discs  in  urine  do  not  always  retain  their  form  :  they  often 
have  crenated  edges,  and  sometimes  they  are  shrivelled ;  in  dilute  mine 
they  are  often  represented  by  delicate  globular  corpuscles  slightly  larger 
than  natural,  produced  by  endosmosis,  from  urine  being  of  much  Iowa* 
specific  gravity  than  blood.  Minute  discoid  forms  of  oxalate  of  lime  might 
be  mistaken  for  blood-corpuscles  in  urine,  but  they  are  more  refracting  and 
have  no  yellow  tinge.  Dr  Beale  speaks  of  cases  in  which  spirilla  looked 
so  like  blood-discs  that  great  care  was  required  to  distinguish  them.  The 
microscope  at  once  distinguishes  hsematuria  from  hsemoglobinuria  (stgm^ 
p.  431)  by  discovering  the  presence  of  abundant  corpuscles.  But  the  two 
conditions  may  be  associated  by  each  replacing  the  other  in  the  same  patient 

In  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  microscope  fails  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  blood,  the  spectroscope  may  be  used  (see  p.  431)  or  chemical 
tests  applied.     One  test  is  known  as  Heller's  ;  it  consists  in  rendering  the 
urine  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potass  or  soda,  and  then  boilinj^ 
so  as  to  precipitate  the  earthy  phosphates,  which  carry  down  with  them  any 
blood-colouring  matter  that  the  fluid  may  contain.     Salkowski  says  that 
this  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but  that  it  also  occurs  with  the  colooriiig 
matter  of  rhubarb  or  senna.     Another  test  much  employed  in  this  country 
is  adding  to  the  suspected  urine  a  drop  of  freshly  prepared  tincture  of 
guaiacum,  and  shaking  it  up  with  a  few  drops  of  ozonic  ether ;  if  blood  is 
present,  a  brilliant  blue  colour  appears  in  the  layer  of  ether  that  collects  on 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  when  it  has  stood  for  a  minute  or  so.     The  chief 
sources  of  fallacy  lie  in  the  fact  that  saliva,  nasal  mucus,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  give  the  same  reaction.     According  to  Dr  Mahomed  (*  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  Ivii)  this  guaiacum  test  is  even  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  spec- 
troscope ;  but  it  is  too  uncertain  to  be  of  much  practical  value. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  blood  may  be  added  to  urine  for  purposes 
of  deception.  Ifi  one  such  case  the  microscope  showed  that  the  corpuscles 
present  were  the  oval  blood-discs  of  a  bird.* 

Its  comes. — In  the  first  place  hsematuria  may  be  merely  a  symptom  of 
a  general  disease,  such  as  purpura,  scurvy,  smallpox,  or  malarial  ferer. 
Whether  hematuria  is  ever  vicarious  to  menstruation  (blood  may  of  coone 
be  present  in  a  healthy  woman's  urine  during  menstruation),  or  to  a  hemor- 
rhoidal flux,  or  to  asthma  is  doubtful ;  such  cases  do  not  occur  at  present 

Secondly,  and  more  frequently,  hsematuria  is  a  symptom  of  some  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  The  commonest  are  calculi  and  gravel  Next  to  these 
come  acute  nephritis,  tubercular  ulceration,  and  new  growths. 

Thirdly,  bleeding  of  the  bladder  may  be  caused  by  stone,  acute  cystitM, 
e.  g.  from  gonorrhoea,  tubercular  or  cancerous  ulceration,  villous  growths,  or 
the  presence  of  BUharzia  hcematobia. 

When  blood  is  poured  into  the  urinary  passages  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
coagulate,  symptoms  of  various  kinds  may  result,  which  may  simulate  some 
antecedent  disease  to  which  the  haemorrhage  was  due.     Thus  a  clot  in  the 

*  I  once  checked  an  attempt  of  this  kind  hy  remarking  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
see  the  nrine  passed ;  the  patient,  who  had  had  a  railway  accident,  snbseqnentiy  confeiMd 
that  he  mixed  with  his  nrine  hlood  that  came  from  a  ont  npon  the  wrist.^<?.  H.  F. 
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ureter  may  produce  an  attack  of  *'  renal  colic  "  just  like  that  caused  by  a 
calculus  ;  and  clots  in  the  bladder  may  give  rise  to  dysuria,  or  to  complete 
retention  of  urine. 

Seai  of  hmnorrhage, — ^When  blood-clots  are  passed  in  the  urine,  they 
often  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  the  hsemorrhage.  Sometimes 
they  axe  flat,  and  were  evidently  formed  on  the  floor  of  the  bladder ;  some- 
times cylindrical,  having  come  from  a  ureter.  Blood-casts  of  the  urinif erous 
tubes  prove  of  course  that  the  hsemorrhage  is  derived  from  the  renal  cortex. 
They  are  rarely  found  except  in  acute  tubal  nephritis. 

Bleeding  from  the  substance  of  the  kidney  is  seen  when  the  organ  has 
been  lacerated  by  violence,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  oil  of  turpentine  or  by 
cantharides,  and  in  very  rare  cases  in  which  quinine,  by  a  curious  idiosyn- 
crasy, produces  a  like  effect  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Jan.,  1870).  The  renal 
affection  which  in  some  patients  is  set  up  by  the  application  of  a  blister 
sometimes  produces  hematuria;  sometimes  only  fibrin  is  exuded,  but  in 
such  quantity  as  to  form  transparent  gelatinous  clots  in  the  bladder,  and 
obstruct  the  outflow  of  urine.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  writer's 
practice  in  1886,  and  two  are  related  by  Bartels. 

We  may  be  helped  in  discovering  the  seat  of  haematuria  by  the  way  in 
which  the  blood  escapes  during  micturition.  Should  bleeding  occur  into 
the  urethra,  the  blood  precedes  the  stream  of  urine,  and  is  washed  out  by  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bladder  is  the  seat  of  disease,  it  is  towards  the 
end  of  micturition  that  the  urine  is  most  deeply  discoloured.  Dr  Beale 
speaks  of  cases  in  which  persons,  appai*ently  healthy,  day  after  day  pass 
small  quantities  of  blood,  just  as  micturition  is  ceasing ;  it  would  seem  that 
"  the  effort  required  to  expel  the  last  drop  of  urine  causes  the  rupture  of  a 
few  capillaries  about  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  or  the  neck  of  the 
bladder."  In  some  instances  haBmaturia  has  been  caused  by  undue  sexual 
indulgence.  It  usually  ceases  after  a  time  if  the  patient  rests.  When  there 
is  haemorrhage  from  the  renal  pelvis,  the  blood  is  always  intimately  mixed 
with  the  urine ;  but  so  it  is  likewise  in  many  cases  in  which  its  origin  is 
from  the  bladder. 

When  the  urine  is  of  red  or  pink  hue  this  is  due  to  the  reaction  being 
alkaline,  and  hence  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  is  most  likely  the  bladder. 

If  the  urine,  instead  of  being  bright  red,  has  a  brownish  hue  (''  like  tea  "), 
this  shows  that  the  blood-corpuscles  have  been  acted  on  by  acid,  and  their 
haemoglobin  turned  to  acid  hsematin ;  the  probability  is  that  it  came  from 
the  kidney.  But  whenever  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse  the  urine  remains 
red ;  for  it  then  neutralises  the  smaller  amount  of  acid  urine. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  many  cases,  including  the  most 
severe,  there  are  no  certain  indications  as  to  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage, 
except  from  other  symptoms,  such  as  pain  or  dysuria. 

In  practice,  however,  almost  the  only  vesical  affections  that  give  rise 
to  profuse  haematuria,  as  their  sole  symptom,  are  villous  tumours  and  other 
forms  of  new  growth,  generally  malignant.  Sir  George  Hiunphry  believes 
that  the  occasional  cessation  of  haematuria  for  a  long  period  affords  an 
indication  in  favour  of  the  diagnosis  of  villous  disease  of  the  bladder.  Such 
diseases  occur  chiefly  in  patients  who  have  already  reached  middle  age  or 
passed  beyond  it;  but  in  1865  a  child,  only  eighteen  months  old,  died  in 
Ony's  Hospital  of  the  effects  of  a  polypoid  growth  from  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  The  writer  had  once  sent  him  from  Mr  Bryant  a  minute 
clot  which  was  passed  with  the  urine  of  a  little  girl  in  apparent  health,  and 
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only  five  years  old ;  on  microscopic  examination  a  beautifal  toft  of  yiDoiii 
growth  was  apparent.  In  1877  an  autopsy  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  man 
aged  thirty-four,  who  said  that  ever  since  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had 
suffered  from  hematuria,  recurring  at  intervals  of  weeks  or  monthsy  with 
greater  or  less  severity.  There  was  found  to  be  a  soft  spindle-cell  sarooma, 
growing  as  a  flat,  slightly  lobulated  tumour  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  on 
one  side.  It  is  a  point  of  some  importance  that  in  a  case  of  Mnrchiaon's 
('Path.  Trans./  1869),  villous  growths  from  the  pelves  of  both  kidneys 
were  associated  with  a  like  affection  of  the  bladder.  Mr  Davies-CoUey 
once  succeeded  ('Clin.  Soc.  Trans./  1881)  in  removing  through  a  perinsal 
incision  a  villous  growth  from  the  bladder  of  a  man  aged  thirty-two,  who 
had  suffered  for  eight  years  from  hsematuria,  and  was  completely  cured  by 
the  operation.  This  patient  sometimes  passed  blood  at  the  beginning  oif 
micturition,  sometimes  at  its  close,  the  explanation  no  doubt  being  that  the 
villi  were  occasionally  nipped  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  Sr 
Henry  Thompson  has  published  several  similar  cases. 

Hsemorrhage  from  the  renal  pelvis  may  be  due  to  various  caoseiL 
When  a  patient  passes  blood  in  the  urine  without  there  being  other  symptoms 
to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  presumption  is  generally 
in  favour  of  the  presence  of  a  renal  calculus ;  but  the  possibility  that  tubercle 
or  cancer  of  the  kidney  may  be  developing  itself  must  never  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  It  is,  however,  surprising  how  often  one  meets  in  practice 
with  instances  in  which  profuse  hsematuria  causes  for  the  time  the  uUnost 
alarm,  without  there  being  any  clue  as  to  its  source,  and  ceases  after  two 
or  three  days,  leaving  the  patient  as  well  as  ever. 

In  1881  a  man  aged  sixty-three  was  admitted  into  Ou/s  Hospital  with 
extreme  wasting  and  cachexia.  After  a  few  days  he  was  attacked  with  severe 
hematuria.  This,  however,  quickly  subsided,  though  afterwards  pus  appeared 
in  the  urine,  and  three  weeks  later  he  died.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that 
the  cause  of  the  wasting  was  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  In  one  of  the  calyces 
of  the  left  kidney  a  calculus  was  impacted.  The  lining  of  the  renal  pelvis 
was  much  thickened,  oedematous,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour  from  ecchy- 
mosis,  looking  like  velvet  Probably  a  like  condition  is  generally  present 
when  hematuria  is  the  main  symptom. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  bleeding  ever  occurs  as  a  result  of 
the  irritation  produced  by  mere  granular  deposits  of  uric  acid  or  oxalate 
of  lime,  or  whether  the  presence  of  a  larger  concretion  is  necessary.    A 
certain  answer  to  this  question  can  hardly  be  expected ;  but  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  and  others  taught  that  "red  sand"  (lithic  acid)  is  capable  at  times 
of  causing  hsematuria.     A  point  of  considerable  clinical  importance  is  thai 
jolting  movements  of  the  body  are  exceedingly  apt  to  bring  on,  or  to 
aggravate,  hsematuria  in  persons  who  have  even  small  calculous  concretions 
in  the  kidneys.     Not  only  does  this  occur  after  horse  exercise,  but  also 
after  riding  in  a  carriage  with  springs.     Even  when  no  blood  is  obviooff  to 
the  naked  eye,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  make  a  microscopic  examination 
of  the  urine  passed  under  such  circumstances  by  a  patient  in  whom  renal 
calculus  is  suspected.     In  most  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  lumbar  pain, 
or  pain  referred  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen  on  one  side,  or  to  the  groin. 
Another  circumstance,  to  which  Brodie  drew  special  attention,  is  that  the 
symptoms  are  sometimes  referred  mainly  to  the  bladder.     Micturition  may 
be  frequent,  and  accompanied  by  a  cutting  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  in  the  urethra,  so  that  the  presence  of  a  vesical  calculus  is  suspected. 
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TreaimenL — ^Whatever  the  caiuie  of  bsBmaturia,  rest  in  bed  is  esseDtiaL 
If  cold  is  applied,  it  should  be  as  near  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  as  possible ;  if 
it  be  from  the  kidney,  ice-bags  to  the  loin ;  if  from  the  bladder,  ice-bags  to 
the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen,  or  injections  of  iced  water  into  the 
rectum  or  into  the  bladder  itself.  Prout  found  the  injection  into  the  bladder 
of  a  solution  of  alum  (twenty  to  forty  grains  in  a  pint  of  water)  very 
effectual  when  the  hemorrhage  was  vesical  As  internal  styptics,  gallic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  ergot,  or  alum  may  be  employed.  In  some  cases  the 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  particularly  serviceable.  Oil  of  turpentine, 
too,  may  succeed  when  all  other  drugs  have  failed ;  it  would  probably  be 
injurious  if  the  blood  came  from  the  renal  cortex,  but  in  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use.  The 
hematuria  caused  by  cantharides  is  treated  by  cupping  to  the  loins,  warm 
poultices,  diaphoretics,  and  purgatives. 

On  the  whole,  drugs  have  less  effect  on  hematuria  than  on  most  other 
forms  of  hemorrhage, — ^less,  for  example,  than  ergot  on  hemoptysis,  or  opium 
and  lead  on  bleeding  from  the  bowels."^ 

Hematuria,  though  so  important  as  a  symptom,  is  not  a  serious  occur- 
rence in  itself.  It  is  far  less  dangerous  than  intestinal,  gastric  or  pul- 
monary hemorrhage ;  iBdeed,.few  physicians  have  seen  a  fatal  case  of  bleeding 
from  the  kidneys. 

In  the  treatment  of  recurrent  or  persistent  hematuria  attributed  to  renal 
calculus  the  first  thing  is,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
This  will  be  considered  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter  (p.  540). 

3.  Nephralgta, — ^The  passage  of  a  calculus  down  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder  is  attended  with  special  sjrmptoms,  which  are  commonly  known  as 
renal  colic.  They  often  set  in  with  extreme  suddenness  and  violence,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  most  painful  of  diseases.  The  patient  is  sometimes 
awakened  from  sleep  by  an  attack ;  sometimes  it  is  brought  on  by  the 
jolting  of  a  vehicle,  or  by  some  muscular  effort,  such  as  sneezing,  coughing, 
running,  jumping,  or  riding  on  horseback. 

The  pain  is  generally  described  as  running  from  one  loin  downwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  ureter ;  but  it  may  also  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  or  radiate  to  the  chest  or  to  the  shoulder-blade,  or  appear  to  run 
along  the  costal  cartilages  or  the  iliac  crest.  Very  commoidy  it  shoots 
down  into  the  corresponding  testicle,  which  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  is  distinctly  swollen  as  well  as  tender.  There  may 
be  pain,  too,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  with  numbness  and  tingling 
of  the  skin  there.  The  suffering  is  often  intense ;  the  patient  grows  faint 
and  cold,  and  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  sweat;  the  pulse  becomes  very 
rapid  and  small,  f  the  breathing  is  quickened,  and  the  temperature  may 
presently  rise. 

*  **  I  do  not  lay  anj  great  stress  opon  the  use  of  internal  astringent  remedies  (tor  Im* 
morrhages),  becanse  it  does  not  appear  likely  from  reasoning  that  they  should  do  any  service* 
and  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  by  experiment  that  they  ever  do,  except  perhaps  in  h»* 
morrhages  of  the  prime  vio.  Thc^  may  sometimes  have  appeared  to  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess, becanse  there  is  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  hemorrhages,  not  owing  to  internal  violence, 
which  would  prove  fatal  though  no  means  were  used  to  stop  them  "  (Heberden).  A  recent 
expression  of  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  this  wise  physician  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ftgo :  Dr  Sanndby  says  of  the  use  of  drugs  in  hematuria,  *'  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  are  all  very  untrustworthy,  and  I  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  any  one"  ('  Brit. 
Med.  Joum.,'  Dec.  17th,  1887). 

t  Traube,  however,  recorded  a  case  in  which,  duriuff  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic,  the 
ptdse  was  slow,  full,  and  remarkably  tense.    Heberden  had  remarked  the  same  fact. 
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Fomiting  and  nausea  are  marked  sjrmptoms,  the  mafcters  rejected  from 
the  stomach  often  becoming  bilious  after  a  time.  Epileptiform  convul- 
sions have  sometimes  been  observed.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  fre- 
quently takes  place ;  cases  are  even  recorded  in  which  successive  (Mregnaneiet 
have  been  brought  to  a  termination  at  considerable  intervals  of  time  by  the 
supervention  of  attacks  of  renal  colic. 

In  the  hope  of  relieving  pain,  the  patient  adopts  the  most  extraor- 
dinary positions.  A  medicsd  friend  of  the  author  found  that  the  only 
attitude  which  seemed  to  give  him  any  comfort  was  kneeling  with  the  head 
bent  over,  so  as  to  touch  the  ground.  But  some  persons  prefer  to  lie  od 
the  side  with  the  knees  drawn  up.  Movements  of  the  body  generally 
increase  the  pain,  and  yet  the  restlessness  is  so  great  that  it  is  often  impos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  remain  in  one  position.  The  paroxysm,  if  it  lasts 
long,  is  genendly  interrupted  by  remissions  of  the  pain,  wUch  soon,  how- 
ever, becomes  as  bad  again  as  ever.  The  duration  is  very  variable ;  it  may 
be  over  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  last  for  several  days. 
Its  termination  is  sometimes  quite  sudden ;  the  patient^  perhape^  during  a 
violent  fit  of  retching,  may  experience  a  sensation  as  though  he  were  stabbed, 
and  from  that  moment  the  acute  suffering  ceases,  for  the  stone  has  slipped 
into  the  bladder. 

Micturition  during  an  attack  of  renal  colic  is  generaUy  frequent^  and 
sometimes  there  is  severe  strangury,  with  burning  pain  in  the  urethra  or  at 
the  end  of  the  meatus.     Often  only  a  few  drops  of  urine  are. voided  at  a  time, 
and  they  are  often  deeply  tinged  with  blood ;  but  if  the  kidney  on  the 
opposite  side  is  healthy,  it  may  go  on  pouring  out  a  normal  secretion. 
Ebstein  remarks  that  in  cases  of  calculous  pyelitis,  in  which  the  urine  is 
habitually  discoloured  by  blood  and  pus,  the  fact  that  it  becomes  normal 
when  a  stone  is  impacted  in  the  ureter  affords  viQuable  evidence  that  the 
other  kidney  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way.     But  it  often  happens  that 
calciili  are  present  in  both  kidneys,  so  that  the  urine   from  that  which 
is  unobstructed  is  purulent  or  blood-stained,  or  perhaps  of  low  specific 
gravity  and  albuminous,  as  the  result  of  consecutive  Bright's  disease  (p.  499). 
Those  cases  in  which  at  the  time  when  an  attack  of  renal  colic  occurs  the 
opposite  kidney  is  absent^  or  so  atrophied  as  to  be  unable  to  secrete  any 
urine,  will  be  specially  described  in  the  next  section. 

It  is  doubtiFul  whether  the  passage  of  a  calculus  is  dangerous  to  life 
when  the  other  kidney  is  healthy.  Ebstein  speaks  of  the  possibility  ot  its 
ulcerating  through  the  walls  of  the  ureter  and  escaping,  so  as  to  set  up 
fatal  peritonitis.  But  the  case  which  he  cites  from  Allan  Webb  ('Patho- 
logia  Indica,'  1846)  was  not  uncomplicated,  for  ''the  vermiform  appendix 
and  the  ureter  were  found  ulcerated  and  adherent  to  one  another  and  to 
the  surrounding  structures,  and  a  large  amount  of  pus  had  escaped  from 
the  ulcerated  ureter  into  the  abdominid  cavity." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  subsidence  of  an  attack  o( 
renal  colic  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  stone  has  passed  into  the  bladder. 
Possibly  it  sometimes  undergoes  disintegration  in  its  course  downward^ 
and  the  fragments  escape  unnoticed  in  the  urine.  In  other  cases  it  remsiiu 
permanently  impacted,  while  the  kidney  undergoes  atrophy  or  passes  into 
a  state  of  hydronephrosis,  as  will  be  presently  described. 

The  fact  that  the  pain  may  cease  while  its  apparent  cause  is  8t31 
there,  affords  an  argmnent  in  favour  of  an  opinion  held  by  Traube  that 
nephralgia  really  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  direct  irritation  of  the  mooons 
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membrane  by  tbe  calculus,  as  to  tbe  peristaltic  movements  wbich  take 
place  in  the  over-distended  ureter  above. 

A  ureter  which  has  given  passage  to  a  stone  may  be  found  considerably 
wider  than  natural  when  death  occurs  from  some  other  cause,  after  the 
lapse  perhaps  of  many  years ;  in  one  case  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  tube  was 
large  enough  to  admit  a  thick  probe.  The  occurrence  of  such  dilatation  of 
the  tube  explains  the  fact  that  when  attacks  of  renal  colic  are  frequently 
repeated,  the  later  ones  are  comparatively  slight  and  of  much  shorter 
duration ;  but  of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  shape  and  the  size 
of  the  calculus  on  each  occasion. 

Sometimes  the  affection  recurs  at  tolerably  regular  intervals.  Some- 
times a  calculus  is  passed  by  a  patient  who  never  before  showed  any 
symptoms  of  urinary  disorder;  and  this  is  especially  frequent  when  the 
concretion  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime.  An  attack  of  renal  colic  occa- 
sionally puts  an  end  to  pyelitis  which  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time;  in  such  a  case  one  may  infer  that  the  renal  pelvis  contained  a 
solitaiy  stone,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  previous  symptoms,  and  which 
has  now  escaped  into  the  bladder.  Prout,  however,  remarks  that  after  the 
passage  of  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  painful  sensations  often  continue  to  be 
experienced  for  some  time,  so  that  he  had  found  di£Sculty  in  convincing 
his  patient  that  other  calculi  did  not  remain  behind. 

In  making  a  diagnosis  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  occurrence  of  renal 
colic  is  in  itself  proof  of  the  passage  of  a  stone  into  the  ureter.  In  some 
cases  (as,  for  example,  in  one  recorded  by  Traube,  in  which  the  pain  for  some 
time  returned  every  night,  lasting  about  five  hours,  but  in  which  no  calculus 
was  ever  voided)  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stone  in  the  renal  pelvis,  just  as  hepatic  colic  seems  sometimes 
to  arise  from  a  gall-stone  which  has  never  left  the  gall-bladder.  Again, 
precisely  similar  seizures  may  arise  from  the  ureter  becoming  blocked  in 
other  ways ;  as,  for  instance,  by  small  hydatid  -cysts,  or  even  by  clots  of 
blood.  Thus,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  profuse  hsematuria,  the  occurrence 
of  violent  pain  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  must  not  be  taken  as  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  the  bleeding  is  due  to  a  calculus  rather  than  to  cancer. 
Again,  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Dr  Dickinson  in  the  '  Pathological 
Society's  Transactions'  for  1875,  an  abdominal  aneurysm  over  which  the 
ureter  was  stretched  gave  rise  for  a  long  period  to  paroxysms  of  pain  exactly 
like  those  of  renal  colic,  and  once  attended  with  swelling  of  the  testicle.  In 
the  immense  majority  of  cases,  however,  renal  colic  is  a  symptom  of  stone  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  (reatmerU  of  renal  colic  consists  mainly  in  the  administration  of 
anodynes,  though  something  may  perhaps  be  done  to  facilitate  the  release 
of  the  calculus.  Thus,  if  the  abdomen  is  not  too  tumid,  friction  may  be 
used  in  the  course  of  the  ureter ;  or  while  the  affected  side  is  being  rubbed, 
the  patient  may  be  held  head  downwards,  as  was  done  by  Sir  James  Simpson 
with  success  in  two  cases,  the  concretion  apparently  falling  back  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Venesection  was  formerly  had  recourse  to,  and  nume- 
rous leeches  were  employed ;  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  such  methods  of  reliev- 
ing what  is  essentially  a  transitory  affection.  A  hot  bath  is  often  of  service, 
or  hot  fomentations  to  the  loins.  But  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  the  free  use  of  opium.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  to  be 
preferred  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action,  but  if  this 
should  be  objected  to,  and  vomiting  prevent  a  draught  being  retained, 
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fifteen  or  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  thrown  up  into  the 
rectum.  The  dose  will  probably  have  to  be  repeated  at  rather  frequent 
intervals.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  often  answers  better  than  any- 
thing else,  but  a  hot  bath  is  almost  always  a  useful  adjuvant. 

4.  Suppression  of  urine, — In  the  chapter  on  cholera  (voL  i,  p.  283}  the 
fact  was  mentioned  that  the  secretion  of  urine  may,  for  a  time,  be  com- 
pletely suppressed,  the  patient  voiding  none,  and  none  being  found  in  the 
bladder  when  a  catheter  is  passed.  Poisoning  by  turpentine  may  produce  a 
like  effect ;  and  in  some  remarkable  instances  it  has  been  observed  after  an 
operation  upon  the  urethra,  or  even  after  passing  a  catheter.  It  is  also  a 
symptom  of  suppurative  nephritis,  and  of  the  most  acute  form  of  Bright't 
disease.  Such  cases  of  "  non-obsiructwe  suppression  "  (as  Boberts  terms  them) 
end  fatally  in  a  few  hours  or  in  a  day  or  two,  unless  the  kidneys  resume 
their  function.  When  the  affection  is  recovered  from,  the  urine  that  is  first 
passed  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  generally  albuminous  or  even  bloody. 
The  best  treatment  appears  to  consist  in  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  or  the 
application  of  hot  mustard  poultices  to  the  loins,  and  the  injection  of  hot 
gruel  into  the  rectum. 

In  other  cases,  a  temporary  suppression  of  urine,  without  obstruction  ot 
the  ureters,  occurs  as  part  of  the  general  shock  or  collapse  produced  by  a 
large  dose  of  an  irritant  poison,  or  by  sudden  lesions,  such  as  perforation  of 
the  stomach,  acute  intestinal  strangulation,  or  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The 
renal  affection  ia  then  relatively  unimportant^  passing  off  when  the  patient 
rallies,  and  generally  leaving  no  ill-effects  behind  it 

According  to  Charcot,  hysterical  women  are  liable  to  a  very  different 
kind  of  suppression  of  urine,  which  he  terms  hysterical  ischurioy  and  which 
may  continue  for  a  long  time,  almost  without  interruption,  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  health.  He  describes  one  of  his  patients  as  voiding  lees  than 
a  teaspoonful  on  an  average  each  day  for  weeks  together,  whereas  in  the 
matters  which  she  vomited  urea  was  present  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
fraud  was  not  practised  in  this  and  other  like  cases,  although  Charcot  Ib  con- 
vinced that  he  completely  guarded  himself  against  it 

A  complete  contrast  to  these  cases  is  presented  by  obstructive  suppressiotL 
When  this  occurs,  the  patient,  instead  of  dying  within  a  day  or  two,  goes 
on  for  seven  or  eight  days  without  obviously  grave  symptoms,  so  that  both 
he  himself  and  his  friends  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  is  danger. 
He  is  calm  and  free  from  distress,  with  an  unclouded  intellect,  and  with 
natural  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature.     He  may  be  able  to  take  food, 
the  tongue  may  be  clean,  and  there  may  be  neither  nausea  nor  vomiting. 
The  muscular  strength,  however,  begins  to  fail,  and  there  is  often  marked 
sleeplessness.     There  is  no  desire  to  micturate,  and  sometimes  no  urine  at 
all  is  voided.     Generally,  however,   at  irregular  intervals,   the  bladder 
discharges  a  few  ounces,  or  sometimes  a  pint  of  urine.     This  is  always  pale 
and  watery  and  of  very  low  specific  gravity ;  and,  unless  tinged  with  blood, 
it  is  usuaUy  free  from  albumen.     At  the  end  of  about  a  week  symptonu 
appear,  which  are  commonly  followed  by  a  fatal  termination  within  two 
or  three  days  at  the  latest.     The  most  distinctive  of  these  are  muscular 
twitchings  ;  and  contraction  of  the  pupils  is  no  less  constant     The  muscuhr 
weakness  now  rapidly  increases ;  and,  as  a  result  of  ijis  involving  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  the  breathing  is  slow,  panting,  and  laborious.     The  appetite 
is  entirely  lost^  and  the  tongue  and  the  palate  become  dry.    There  is 
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increasing  drowsiness,  with  short  fitful  snatches  of  sleep,  and  a  little 
rambling  delirium.  Convulsions  and  coma  rarely  set  in,  the  intellect  being 
commonly  preserved  to  the  last)  so  that  the  patient  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  spoken  sensibly  shortly  before  his  death.  Diarrhoea  is  of  quite 
exceptional  occurrence;  and  so  is  severe  vomiting.  The  skin  is  moist^ 
and  often  sweats  profusely;  there  is  never  any  ammoniacal  or  urinous 
odour  from  the  siuiace  of  the  skin  or  with  the  breath ;  nor  does  the  body 
give  off  such  odours  after  death.  In  one  instance  slight  general  anasarca 
was  observed  when  the  suppression  first  took  place,  but  it  passed  off  entirely 
on  the  third  day. 

The  duration  of  life  is  stated  by  Roberts  to  be,  as  a  rule,  from  nine  to 
eleven  days,  and  he  remarks  that  the  passing  of  a  few  ounces,  or  even  of 
two  or  three  pints,  of  a  dilute  urine  does  not  seem  to  prolong  it  by  more 
than  a  few  hours.  He  knows  of  only  three  instances  in  which  the  patient 
survived  beyond  the  eleventh  day.  In  one  of  those  cases,  that  of  a  man 
aged  sixty-four,  i*ecorded  by  Sayer,  death  did  not  occur  until  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  days ;  another,  that  of  a  man  aged  seventy-three,  recorded  by 
Sir  James  Paget  (*  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,'  voL  ii),  did  not  prove  fatal  for  twenty- 
one  days ;  the  third,  observed  by  Eoberts  himself,  in  a  woman  aged  fifty- 
six,  ended  in  death  on  the  fifteenth  day.  The  age  of  the  patient  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  influence  in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
affection.  Recovery  has  been  known  to  occur  in  two  or  three  cases  in  which 
there  had  been  nearly  complete  suppression  of  urine  for  nine  or  ten  days ; 
in  one  of  them  the  pupils  had  become  contracted,  and  there  was  some  mental 
confusion,  but  muscular  twitchings  had  not  made  their  appearance. 

It  is  to  Sir  Wm.  Roberts  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  complete 
account  of  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  "  obstructive  suppression  "  of  urine. 
But  such  cases  had,  of  course,  been  observed  before,  although  their  characters 
had  not  been  distinguished  from  those  without  obstruction.  The  case 
recorded  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  cited  in  *  Watson's  Lectures,'  must  have 
belonged  to  this  category,  although  it  was  much  more  rapid  in  its  course, 
having  apparently  proved  fatal  in  about  three  days.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
remarked  that  patients  affected  with  suppression  of  urine  are  chiefly  persons 
who  are  advanced  in  life  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 

An  instance  of  obstructive  suppuration  of  urine  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  the  year  1876.  A  man  aged  forty-six  received  a  blow  on  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  followed  by  hematuria  ;  two  days  later 
the  urineb  ecame  entirely  suppressed  and  remained  so  until  he  died,  seven 
days  after  the  injury.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the 
muscles  of  his  face  were  noticed  to  twitch,  a  profuse  sweat  broke  out^  and 
he  became  unconscious.  At  the  autopsy  one  unusual  feature  was  observed, 
namely,  suppurative  nephritis ;  and  probably  this  accounts  for  its  having 
reached  a  fatal  termination  more  rapidly  than  usual  But  the  cause  of 
the  suppression  of  urine  was  found  to  be  exactly  what  is  stated  above,  viz. 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  of  one  kidney  by  a  calculus,  when  the  other  one  is 
incapable  of  secreting  urine,  owing  to  some  antecedent  lesion. 

It  is  conceivable  that  both  ureters  might  simultaneously  be  plugged 
with  calculi;  but  the  only  other  condition  that  can  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  urine  through  both  ureters  at  once  (the  two  kidneys  being  healthy) 
and  so  cause  obstructive  suppression  of  urine,  is  obliteration  of  their 
channels  by  pressure  from  without^  as  by  cancer  of  the  uterus  or  by  some 
other  disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  such  as  we  shall  find  to  produce  hydro- 
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nephrosis.  Roberts  relates  a  few  cases  of  this  kind  which  ended  fatally,  and 
one,  in  which,  after  no  urine  had  been  secreted  for  seven  days,  it  flowed  agun 
naturally  during  the  remaining  four  weeks  of  the  patient's  life.  But  in 
most  cases  due  to  external  compression,  the  renal  cortex  becomes  atrophied 
or  destroyed  by  hydronephrosis  or  consecutive  Bright's  disease  heiixrt 
complete  obstruction  of  the  ureters  occurs,  so  that  the  symptoms  and  coarse 
of  obstructive  suppression  are  seldom  typical. 

In  the  usual  form  of  obstructive  suppression  dependent  upon  Uocking 
of  the  ureter  of  the  only  functionally  active  Iddney  possessed  by  the  patient, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  renal  pelvis  does  not  become  much  dilated,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  urine  accumulated  by  it  is  by  no  means  large.  The 
substance  of  the  kidney  in  one  of  Boberts's  cases  was  found  to  be  much 
congested,  but  in  another  it  was  rather  ansemic-looldng,  though  dotted  on 
the  surface  with  numerous  blood-spots.  No  pathologist  seems  to  have 
noticed  in  the  human  subject  oedema  of  the  kidney,  and  a  deeply  ecchy- 
mosed  state  of  its  pelvis,  which  Cohnheim  described  as  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  ligature  of  the  ureter  in  animals.  The  kidney,  however,  is 
generally  of  about  twice  the  normal  size,  having  undergone  hypertrophj 
as  the  result  of  the  overwork  thrown  upon  it  by  the  obisolescence  of  the 
opposite  kidney  during  the  months  or  years  that  may  have  passed  since 
the  latter  became  unable  to  share  in  the  excretion  of  the  urine. 

As  already  remarked,  whatever  urine  is  formed  by  a  kidney  of  which 
the  ureter  has  been  blocked,  is  pale,  of   low  specific  gravity,  and  contains 
but  a  small  percentage  of  urea.     This  is,  perhaps,  contrary  to  what  one 
might  have  imagined  to  be  the  probable  effect  of  such  an  occurrence,  but  it 
accords  perfectly  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Hermann  upon 
animals.     He  showed  that  in  dogs  the  secretion  of  urine  appears  to  cease 
entirely  under  a  pressure  of  2*4  inches  of  mercury,  and  that  when  the  pressors 
is  removed  the  result  is  that  a  large  quantity  of  watery  urine  is  poured  out^ 
in  which  very  little  urea  is  present.     Bartels  relates  the  case  of  a  young  msn 
who  had  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  renal  colic,  and  who  in  one  such 
attack  had  suppression  of  urine  for  five  days.     When  this  passed  ofl^  he 
voided  in  twenty-four  hours  more  than  3000  cc,  having  a  specific  gravity  d 
1001,  and  containing  numerous  hyaline  casts  as  weU  as  albumen.    Most 
observers  seem  now  to  think  that  the  cessation  of  the  activity  of  the  kidney 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  ureter  and  renal  pelvis  reaches  a  certain  point 
is   more  apparent  than  real,   the  urine  being  really  secreted,   but  re- 
absorbed as  fast  as  it  is  formed.     We  can  see  what  an  important  bearing 
this  view  has  upon  the  theory  of  uraemia,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
absence  of  the  usual  ur»mic  symptoms  in  obstructive  suppression. 

In  the  treatmerU  of  suppression  of  urine,  when  it  appears  to  be  due 
to  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  one  ureter,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tboM 
measures  which  we  have  seen  to  be  sometimes  effectual  in  aiding  its  expulsion 
downwards  into  the  bladder,  or  its  return  upwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  when  there  is  renal  colic.  The  abdomen  in  the  course  of  the  ureter 
may  be  well  rubbed  and  kneaded,  while  the  patient  is  in  various  positions,— 
standing,  or  lying,  or  inverted  with  his  head  downwards.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  absence  of  pain  in  such  cases  means  that  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  ureter  itself  have  ceased ;  so  that  there  is  little  chancd 
of  success  from  such  means.  In  two  of  Boberts's  cases  it  is  expressly  noted 
that  soon  after  the  secretion  of  urine  ceased,  the  pain  of  which  the  patieot 
had  been  complaining  disappeared  entirely.  Consequently  it  does  not  wpff^ 
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hopeful  to  employ  hot  baths,  or  chloroform  inhalations,  or  anodynes  of  any 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  spasm. 

There  is,  however,  one  method  of  treatment  which  seems  never  yet  to 
have  been  attempted,  but  which  deserves  a  trial.  It  is  that  of  cutting  down 
upon  the  kidney  in  the  loin,  and  incising  the  ureter  in  the  renal  pelvis,  so  as 
to  allow  whatever  fluid  may  be  collected  there  to  escape.  The  removal  of 
pressure  would  probably  at  once  be  followed  by  an  abundant  secretion,  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  permanent  fistulous  opening  in  the  loin  might  be 
created.  Such  an  operation  may  not  indeed  be  justifiable  diuing  the  first 
few  days  after  the  suppression  of  urine  has  set  in,  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  spontaneous  recovery  ;  but  there  certainly  can  be  no  objection  to  it 
when  at  the  end  of  a  week  muscular  twitchings  begin  to  appear.  It  is  also 
a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  practicable  for  the  surgeon  to  remove  an 
impacted  calculus  from  the  ureter.  In  the  case  that  occurred  in  1876 
(see  p.  525)  the  stone  was  found  after  death  impacted  four  inches  from  the 
kidney ;  but  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Roberts  it  lay  just  within  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  ureter.  Might  it  not  be  felt  in  such  a  position  per  rectum,  and 
possibly  be  set  free  by  an  incision  1 

A  remarkable  case  of  obstructive  suppression  of  urine  occurred  at  Guy's 
Hospital  in  1885,  under  the  care  of  Mr  R  0.  Lucas.  The  patient,  a  woman  of 
thirty-seven,  was  first  admitted  in  June,  1885,  with  a  history  of  frequent 
hsematuria,  and  pain  and  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  Mr  Lucas 
removed  the  right  kidney,  which  proved  to  be  a  mere  shell  filled  with  calculi, 
with  excellent  results.  The  following  October  the  patient  was  seized  with 
violent  left  nephralgia  and  suppression  of  urine,  followed  by  vomiting, 
muscular  weakness,  and  at  last  somnolence,  with  feeble  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture of  99^.  On  the  fifth  day  of  suppression  Mr  Lucas  cut  down  on  the 
left  kidney  and  removed  a  large  impacted  calculus ;  the  patient  recovered, 
and  was  well  five  years  afterwaixls  (*  Med.-Chir.  Proc.,'  Jan.  13, 1891). 

5.  Unilateral  atrophy  of  the  kidney. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
post-mortem  room  to  find  one  kidney  shrunken  to  a  mere  thin  flat  relic, 
scarcely  if  at  all  bigger  than  the  adjacent  adrenal  body,  and  weighing 
about  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  haUf.  Twenty  cases  of  this  kind  were 
collected  by  the  author  from  our  records  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  this 
number  has  since  considerably  increased.  In  sevenJ  instances  the  cause  of 
death  was  some  disease  entirely  unconnected  with  the  urinary  organs.  The 
secretion  of  urine,  in  fact^  takes  place  quite  naturally  under  such  circum- 
stances, because  the  opposite  kidney  undergoes  a  compensatory  enlargement, 
becoming  as  heavy  as  the  two  organs  together  normally  should  be. 

The  nature  of  the  process  by  which  this  enlargement  is  effected  has  been 
studied  by  different  observers  with  discrepant  results.  Perl  ('  Virchow's 
Arch.,'  vol.  Ivi)  found  increase  in  size  of  the  convoluted  tubes  and  epithe- 
lium, but  not  of  the  glomeruli.  Beumer  {ibid.,  vol.  Ixxii)  could  find  no 
demonstrable  increase  in  size,  whether  in  the  glomeruli  or  in  any  of  the 
tubes,  in  a  case  in  which  one  ^dney  was  congenitally  absent,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  terminology  of  Virchow,  the  compensatory  change  would 
be  a  hyperplasia  rather  than  a  hypertrophy,  ue.  a.  multiplication  rather  than 
an  overgrowth  of  the  individual  parts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
latter  view  is  correct.  There  is  more  renal  tissue,  but  the  renal  tissue  is 
not  composed  of  gigantic  elements. 

Such  a  condition  is  so  far  dangerous  that  everything  depends  on  the  hyper- 
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trophied  organ.  If  its  ureter  should  from  any  cause  become  obstructed,  the 
result  is  suppression  of  urine  instead  of  a  mere  attack  of  renal  colic  Again, 
laceration  of  the  region  by  violence  is  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  htal 
results,  as  happened  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  a  boy  admitted  into  the 
accident  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital,  although  during  life  it  appeared  a  mystery 
why  a  unilateral  injury  should  have  such  a  serious  effect  It  may  idao  be 
that  the  tissue  of  a  kidney  enlarged  by  compensating  hypertrophy  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  Bnght's  disease ;  at  any  rate,  in  about  one  fourth  of  the 
above  twenty  cases  there  was  chronic  nephritis  of  the  hypertrophied  kidney. 
Perhaps  the  compensation  is  not  always  perfect,  and  so  the  enlarged  org^ 
cannot  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  do  the  entire  work  of  secreting  urine 
without  danger.  The  period  of  life  at  which  the  atrophy  occurs  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  make  a  difference  in  the  completeness  of  the  com- 
pensating hypertrophy.  Among  forty-eight  instances  of  congenital  absence 
of  one  kidney,  collected  by  Beumer  from  different  sources,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty  in  which  the  opposite  kidney  was  found  diseased.  It 
most  often  was  the  seat  of  "  chronic  inflammation,"  but  in  many  instances 
it  contained  calculi  in  the  renal  pelvis. 

Acquired  atrophy  of  a  kidney  is  due  to  various  causes.     In  three  of  oar 
twenty  cases  a  calculus  was  found  impacted  in  the  corresponding  ureter,  and 
in  two  other  cases  calculi  were  present  in  the  renal  pelvis.     In  none  of  the 
remaining  cases  was  any  concretion  found,  nor  was  there  any  obstruction  to 
the  outflow  of  urine  from  the  renal  pelvis.     Yet  the  pelvis  and  the  calyces 
were  dilated  in  no  fewer  than  nine  of  them,  and  in  two  the  ureter  was 
dilated  and  thickened  all  the  way  down  to  the  bladder.     It  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  there  had  at  some  former  period  of  the  patient's 
life  been  a  renal  calculus,  which  either  escaped  through  the  natural  passages 
or  underwent  disintegration,  but  which  had  deranged  the  kidney  sufficiently 
to  cause  it  to  waste.     This  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  two  other  cases  there  was  a  history  of  lithotomy  many  years  pre- 
viously ;  in  one  of  them  the  operation  had  been  performed  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  when  the  patient  was  aged  thirteen,  forty-five  years  before  his  death. 
Lastly,  in  one  instance  in  which  neither  the  renal  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  was 
enlarged,  the  vesical  orifice  of  that  tube  was  considerably  lower  than  that  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  lay  nearer  to  the  prostate,  as  though  it  had  been 
forced  downwards  in  the  expulsion  of  a  concretion. 

5  a.  A  very  rare  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  renal  pelvis  ia 
the  replacement  of  the  substance  of  the  kidney  by  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue 
having  the  shape  of  the  healthy  organ,  and  of  about  the  same  si^e,  as  in  s 
case  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Bickards,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  'Brit 
Med.  Joum.'  for  July  7th,  1883. 

6.  Eydronepkrosis. — ^We  have  seen  that  plugging  of  a  ureter  by  a  calculus, 
or  partial  obstruction  of  both  ureters  as  the  result  of  morbid  processes  ot 
various  kinds,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  any  considerable  accumulati^ 
of  fluid  in  those  tubes  or  in  the  renal  pelvis.  There  are,  however,  cases  in 
which  such  an  accumulation  occurs,  and  for  these  the  term  hydrotuj^h^ 
originally  suggested  by  Sayer,  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable. 

Anatomy. — ^The  earliest  indication  that  the  organ  has  been  subjected  to 
pressure  from  within  is  shrinking  of  the  mammillary  apices  of  the  pyramids) 
which,  instead  of  nearly  filling  the  calyces,  become  separated  from  each  other 
by  broad  intervals,  and  ultimately  flattened,  or  even  hollowed  out    With 
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the  microecope  it  may  be  seen  that  the  tubes  in  the  remains  of  the  pyramids 
are  bent  into  a  regular  series  of  wave-like  curves.  As  this  change  in  the 
pyramids  goes  on,  the  calyces  and  the  renal  pelvis  undergo  dilatation. 
Sometimes  the  calyces  stretch  out  of  the  hilus  of  the  organ,  so  that  the 
pelvis  forms  a  sac  situated  nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  than  the 
kidney  itself,  into  which  it  sends  finger-like  processes ;  in  a  case  that  occurred 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1876  such  a  sac  lying  beyond  Uie  kidney  was  found  to 
hold  a  pint  of  fluid.  Much  more  frequently,  as  the  calyces  and  pelvis  yield 
before  the  pressure  of  their  contents,  each  calyx  forms  a  somewhat  egg- 
shaped  cavity,  communicating  with  the  pelvis  by  a  smooth  orifice,  and 
separated  from  the  adjacent  calyces  by  a  tough  fibrous  membrane ;  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ  acquires  a  lobulated  appearance,  the  lobules  corresponding 
in  number  with  these  cavities ;  or,  if  the  sac  is  very  large,  the  septa  between 
them  may  become  perforated,  so  that  they  may  at  last  break  down  and  form 
a  huge  single  cavity. 

In  the  meantime  the  secreting  substance  of  the  organ  passes  into  the 
condition  described  as  consecutive  Bright's  disease  (p.  499),  or  undergoes 
atrophy,  until  at  length  no  trace  can  be  discovered,  or  at  most  only  a  few 
scattered  relics  here  and  there  in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  The  ureter,  too,  may  be 
dilated  until  it  is  as  large  as  the  finger  of  a  glove,  or  a  coil  of  small  intestine ; 
80  that  it  has  actually  been  supposed  during  life  to  be  an  abdominal  tumour. 

Secretion. — ^The  nature  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  of  hydro- 
nephrosis varies  in  different  cases.  When  the  enlargement  is  but  slight,  as 
in  most  instances  in  which  both  kidneys  are  affected,  it  is  still  more  or  less 
dilute  mine,  which,  however,  may  contain  albumen,  or  be  mixed  with  pus  or 
blood.  In  those  extreme  cases  which  are  generally  unilateral  the  fluid  is 
sometimes  pale  and  clear,  sometimes  stained  with  blood.  It  is  usually  of 
lower  specific  gravity  than  normal  urine,  being  in  this  respect  like  the  fluid 
secreted  in  cases  of  "  obstructive  suppression."  But  in  a  remarkable  case 
operated  on  by  Czemy  it  must  have  had  the  same  characters  as  healthy 
urine,  for  that  passed  by  the  patient  was  in  all  respects  natural ;  yet  extir- 
pation of  the  hydronephrotic  organ  was  foUowed  by  complete  and  fatal 
anuria,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  it  turned  out  that  the  opposite 
kidney  had  undergone  atrophy,  and  that  its  ureter  was  obliterated. 

The  solid  matters  dissolved  in  this  fluid  are  generally  urea,  imc  acid,  and 
salts  of  the  same  composition  as  those  that  are  found  in  urine.  But  in  a 
case  that  came  under  the  author's  observation  in  1876  neither  urea  nor  uric 
acid  could  be  detected  in  the  fluid  removed  by  tapping  from  a  tumour  believed 
to  be  hydronephrotic ;  and  Sir  Spencer  WeUs  and  Mr  Cooper  Eose  ('  Lancet,' 
1868)  have  also  met  with  instances  in  which  urea  has  been  absent.  Mr 
Henry  Morris  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  1876)  cites  cases  in  which  the  contents 
of  hydronephrotic  sacs  in  the  foetus  have  been  devoid  of  urea.  Albumen  is 
commonly  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  has 
been  purulent^  as  in  one  described  by  the  writer  ('  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  xxiii) 
in  which  six  and  a  half  pints  of  an  opaque  reddish  fluid  were  drawn  off  by  a 
trocar ;  the  disease  may  then  be  called  pyonephrosis,  if  a  special  name  is 
needed.  Dr  Dickinson  ('  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  xiii)  has  recorded  a  case  in 
which  a  very  large  sac  contained  a  gelatinous  or  colloid  substance. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  of  hydronephrosis  often  affect  boih  kidneys  simul- 
taneously. Among  these  may  be  enumerated  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  various  vesical  affections  (including  villous 
disease  of  the  bladder) ;  also  pregnancy,  prolapsus,  or  retroflexion  of  the 
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uterus,  and  pelvic  tumours,  especially  cancer  of  the  w(Hiib,  inYolriiig  tlM 
surrounding  tissues  of  the  iliac  glands. 

Gohnheim  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  in  a  rachitic  boy  of  deven 
with  contracted  pelvis  in  whom  double  hydronephrosis  was  produced  fay 
the  pressure  of  an  enormously  dilated  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure.    In 
such  cases  the  renal  affection  is  usually  more  marked  on  one  side  than  the 
other.     But  there  is  almost  always  so  much  interference  with  die  secretuig 
action  of  the  two  kidneys  that  death  occurs  from  such  interference  (if  noi 
from  the  primary  disease)  before  the  sac  has  become  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  abdominal  tumour  capable  of  recognition  during  life.     Mr  Morris^ 
however,  relates  a  case  of  villous  disease  of  the  bladder  in  which  a  rounded 
swelling,  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  small  foetus,  was  felt  in  the  right  knn. 
As  a  rule,  the  only  clinical  evidence  of  the  renal  affection  is  a  pale  watery 
condition  of  the  urine,  until  perhaps  convulsions  or  other  urannic  symptoms 
set  in,  and  rapidly  bring  about  a  fatal  termination.     For  example,  in  1871, 
a  woman  aged  thirty-six  was  lying  in  the  uterine  ward  of  G-uy's  Hoqntal 
with  cancer,  when  she  began  to  complain  of  severe  headache ;  after  two  days 
she  screamed  out  violently  in  the  night,  and  became  unconscious ;  and  in  thii 
state  she  remained  until  her  death  three  days  later.    The  autopsy  showed 
that  the  cause  of  her  63anptoms  was  not  cerebral  hsomcNrhage  (as  had  been 
suspected),  but  urssmia :  each  kidney  had  its  pelvis  greatly  dilated,  its  pynr 
mids  flattened,  and  its  cortex  pale,  though  not  decidedly  narrowed.     In 
1869  a  woman  aged  thirty-eight  was  admitted  into  our  clinical  ward  shiver- 
ing violently  and  very  cold,  with  a  dry  brown  tongue  and  other  tyfbmd 
sjnoaptoms,  but  with  her  mind  clear.     She  was  said  to  have  had  prolapse  of 
the  uterus  for  a  year,  and  her  urine  was  found  to  contain  pus.     She  died 
two  days  later,  her  temperature  having  been  very  low  throughout.     On  pod- 
mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  the  womb  had  dragged  down  the 
vesical  extremities  of  the  ureters,  and  compressed  them  against  the  pubic 
arch.     There  was  hydronephrosis  on  both  sides,  and  the  cortex  of  each 
kidney  was  greatly  atrophia. 

If  the  cause  of  the  hydronephrosis  is  so  situated  as  to  affect  the  ureter 
leading  from  one  kidney  only,  it  may  produce  a  tumour  of  very  laige  siie. 
The  opposite  kidney  then  undergoes  hypertrophy,  and,  as  it  may  cany  on 
the  secretion  of  urine  perfectly,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  developmeot 
of  the  hydronephrosis  to  any  conceivable  extent. 

Of  the  lesions  that  may  affect  one  ureter  so  as  to  cause  unibtenil 
hydronephrosis,  the  most  obvious  is  obstruction  by  a  calculus.    Thus  in  1877 
a  man  aged  forty-six  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  dropsy  due  to  Bijght's  dii- 
ease  affecting  an  hjrpertrophied  left  kidney  ;  in  the  right  ureter  there  was 
impacted  a  mulberry  concretion  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  drcumto- 
ence ;  the  right  kidney  was  converted  into  a  shining  loculated  cjrst  witli  a 
smooth  lining,  upon  which  there  was  one  little  patch  of  renal  substance 
about  as  large  as  a  shilling  still  remaining.     It  is  of  course  impoesiUe  ths^ 
after  both  ureters  have  been  completely  blocked  by  stones,  the  patient 
should  live  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  development  of  double  hydrous 
phrosis.    But  in  1874  a  boy  aged  six  was  in  the  hospital  for  stone  in  the 
bladder,  when  he  died  of  tonsillitis.    Each  ureter  was  greatly  dilated,  sod 
also  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney.     The  right  ureter  was  blocked  by  a  seoood 
small  calculus  about  an  inch  above  its  orifice ;  the  left  was  free,  so  thtt  the 
distension  on  that  side  had  to  be  attributed  either  to  interference  with  tbe 
downward  flow  of  urine  resulting  from  the  vesical  calculus,  or  dse  to  the 
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passage  of  that  calculus  at  a  time  when  the  right  ureter  was  free,  or  at  least 
not  entirely  obstructed.  In  1857  there  died  in  Quy's  Hospital  a  woman  aged 
fifty-sizy  who  had  a  large  fluctuating  swelling  in  the  left  loin,  and  a  smaller 
one  in  the  right  loin.  Hydronephrosis  was  found  to  be  present  on  both 
sides,  and  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney  contained  calculi,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
left  side  that  impaction  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  had  taken  place.  This 
patient  had  been  passing  blood  and  pus  in  her  urine  all  the  while  she  was  in 
the  ward ;  but  in  most  cases  of  hydronephrosis  due  to  impaction  of  a 
calculus  the  urine  is  perfectly  nomuJ,  though  a  history  of  former  attacks  of 
renal  colic  may  perhaps  be  elicited,  sometimes  very  far  back.  Bayer  recorded 
a  case  of  hydronephrosis  in  a  man  aged  sixty-four,  who  had  for  a  long  series 
of  years  enjoyed  perfect  health,  but  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  had 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  right  kidney  and  along  the  ureter,  attended  with 
hematuria. 

Another  cause  of  unilateral  hydronephrosis  is  compression  of  the  ureter, 
generally  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  by  a  thickened  peritoneal  band,  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane.  Sometimes  again  the  ureter 
is  thickened  and  narrowed  by  changes  in  its  own  coats,  the  origin  of  which 
is  no  longer  discoverable  when  the  case  comes  to  an  autopsy,  probably  many 
years  after  their  occurrence.  In  a  case  of  the  writer's  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  zziii), 
the  ureter  was  found  obliterated  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  and  this  appeared  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  a  kick  from 
a  horse  about  two  years  previously;  the  injury  had  been  followed  at 
the  time  by  hematuria.  A  similar  instance  in  wMch  hydronephrosis  in  a 
boy  of  twelve  was  directly  traceable  to  a  fall,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr 
Croft  ('Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  xiv).  In  1873  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
aged  four,  who  died  with  a  calculus  in  his  bladder  in  Guy's  Hospital,  showed 
the  ureter  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  completely  occluded  by  an  oblique 
cicatrix  about  an  inch  from  its  origin. 

There  are,  however,  many  instances  in  which  no  cause  for  the  hydro- 
nephrosis can  be  made  out^  the  ureter  appearing  perfectly  free  from  obstruc- 
tion in  its  whole  course  from  the  renal  pelvis  to  the  bladder.  In  most  such 
instances  there  was  probably  at  some  former  period  a  calculus,  which  has  in 
the  meantime  undergone  disintegration,  or  has  been  voided. 

With  regard  to  this  question,  the  facts  adduced  at  p.  528,  in  reference 
to  the  origin  of  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  are  of  much  importance.  It  is 
possible  that  some  conditions  generally  regarded  as  occasional  causes  of 
hydronephrosis  are  not  really  so,  but  that  here  abo  the  true  cause  is  a 
calculus.  One  of  these  hypoUietical  causes  is  compression  of  the  ureter  by 
a  supernumerary  renal  artery.  Another  is  obliquity  of  the  origin  of  the 
ureter  from  the  renal  pelvis,  causmg  a  valve-like  impediment.  That  such 
an  appearance  is  not  infrequently  met  with  is  certain,  and  Dr  Hare  recorded 
(^Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,'  1857)  a  case  of  hydronephrosis  in  which  the 
ureter  on  each  side  was  coiled  on  itself — ^like  a  turn  and  a  half  of  a  cork- 
screw brought  closely  together — and  adherent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sac. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  similar  condition  of  the  ureter  is  the  cause  of 
the  **  intermitting  "  character  of  many  renal  tumours,  as  well  as  of  the  fact 
that  after  tapping  the  cyst  the  ureter  sometimes  becomes  for  a  time  pervious. 
What  seems  doubtful  is  whether  cases  of  this  kind  are  congenital,  or  whether 
the  twisting  of  the  tube  is  not  a  secondary  result  of  its  distension,  just 
as  one  finds  the  duct  of  the  gall-bladder  distorted  to  an  even  greater 
extent  and  bound  down  by  adhesions,  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  gall- 
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stones.  The  author  twice  saw  such  a  valvular  condition  of  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  ureter  when  there  was  obstruction  of  the  lower  urinary  passages : 
once  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  died  of  the  effects  of  stricture  ot  the 
urethra,  and  in  whom,  although  the  ureter  was  not  dilated,  the  pelvis  <rf  the 
left  kidney  formed  a  large  pouch  full  of  dark  brown  foetid  fluids ;  and  again 
in  a  fatal  case  of  lithotomy,  complicated  with  stricture.  Dr  Sainsbury  has 
described  a  case  of  hydronephrosis  from  two  valvular  folds  of  muooos 
membrane  at  the  origin  of  the  ureter  (*Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  1886,  p.  296). 
The  writer  has  observed  similar  folds  more  or  less  markedly  developed, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  make  certain  that  they  would  have  formed  a  mechanicil 
obstruction  during  life. 

A  point  upon  which  Cohnheim  lays  stress  is  the  origin  of  the  ureter 
from  the  side  of  the  renal  pelvis  instead  of  from  its  lower  end.     The  result 
of  this,  he  says,  is  that  so  long  as  the  patient  is  in  an  upright  position  the 
bladder  receives  only  so  much  urine  as  overflows  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney ;  and  he  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  so  affected  who  for  a  l<Hig 
time  passed  scarcely  any  urine  during  the  day,  whereas  she  voided  lai^ 
quantities  at  night.    This,  however,  surely  proves  too  much,  unless,  indeed, 
the  hydronephrosis  was  large  enough  to  hold  several  hours'  urine ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  renal  cirrhosis  (including  the  consecutive  form 
of  Bright's  disease)  the  nocturnal  flow  of  urine  is  often  excessive.     Cohnheim 
himself  observes  that  before  such  cases  come  to  an  autopsy  the  conditions 
are  so  altered  by  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  say  how  the  affection  began.     That  hydronephrosis  itself  is 
sometimes  congenital  is  well  known ;  some  cases  in  which  the  abdomen  has 
been  large  from  the  time  of  birth  have  been  prolonged  for  years,  althoogii 
they  far  more  often  terminate  fatally  within  the  first  few  days  or  weeks. 
But  congenital  hydronephrosis  is  traceable  to  some  definite  malformati'oo, 
such  as  occlusion  of  a  ureter,  or  more  rarely  of  the  urethra.     The  cases  in 
question  do  not  lend   support  to  the  view  that  obliquity  or  twisting  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  ureter,  occurring  as  a  malformation,  can  give  rise  to 
hydronephrosis. 

One  point  worthy  of  notice,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  congenital 
form  of  hydronephrosis,  is  that  it  is  often  associated  with  harelip,  imper- 
forate anus,  club-foot)  and  other  defects  of  development  The  ^t  tint 
closure  of  the  outlets  of  the  kidneys  causes  during  intra-uterino  life  an 
accumulation  of  fluid  seems  to  show  that  their  secreting  function  must  already 
be  active ;  and  in  a  paper  read  in  1876  (*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol  lix,  p  98) 
Mr  Henry  Morris  has  argued  for  the  view  that  the  foetal  kidneys  nonsiD/ 
pour  urine  into  the  liqtuyr  amnii,  whence  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  to  be  afterwards  again  excreted  by  her  urinary  organs. 

In  a  case  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1868  Dr  Mozon  suggested 
a  new  cause  for  hydronephrosis.  The  left  kidney  was  found  by  him  after 
death  to  have  the  pyramids  flattened,  the  pelvis  and  the  calyces  dilated.  The 
patient  was  a  man  aged  twenty-two,  who  suffered  from  a  lumbar  abscess,  and 
lay  constantly  on  his  left  side  with  his  pelvis  raised  upon  an  air-pillow,  so 
that  the  tendency  of  fluid  to  gravitate  within  the  ureter  must  have  been  from 
the  bladder  to  the  kidney,  and  not  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Diagnosis, — Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  single  hydronifhmi  his 
been  mistaken  for  a  large  ovarian  cyst^  or  even  for  ascites.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  all  is  perhaps  one  related  by  Mr  Glass  in  the  '  PhOoeophical 
Transactions'  for  1747.     The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  twenty-three  at 
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the  time  of  her  death,  who  had  been  dropsical  from  birth ;  the  abdomen  then 
measured  6  feet  1  inch  in  circumference,  and  the  sac  contained  thirty  gallons 
of  fluid.  In  several  other  instances  many  pints  have  been  taken  from 
a  hydronephrotic  tumour  during  life,  or  have  been  found  in  it  on  post-mortem 
examination.  Among  the  points  which  should  distinguish  such  a  tumour 
from  an  ovarian  cyst  are  its  having  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  loin 
rather  than  near  the  pelvic  brim,  its  having  no  pelvic  connections,  the  presence 
of  the  colon  in  front  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  resonant  intestine  in  the  loin. 
It  has,  in  fact,  all  the  characters  of  a  renal  tumour.  Fluctuation  is  generally 
well  marked,  and  the  outline  of  the  swelling  is  sometimes  lobulated.  It 
may  occupy  a  large  part  or_^e  whole  of  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  extending 
across  beyond  the  umbilicus,  and  downwards  into  the  iliac  fossa. 

In  a  patient  under  the  author's  care  in  1883  there  was  a  prominence  in 
the  epigastric  and  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  while  in  the  loin  the 
bulging  was  but  slight ;  and  as  there  was  obvious  pulsation,  with  an  audible 
bruit^  the  case  looked  like  one  of  abdominal  aneurysm.  In  that  instance  the 
history  given  by  the  patient  himself  contained  one  point  which,  if  duly 
attended  to,  would  have  cleared  up  the  diagnosis.  He  said  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  swelling  it  had  under- 
gone a  great  diminution  in  size ;  he  had  not,  however,  noticed  that  at  those 
times  there  was  any  increased  fiow  of  urine,  nor  that  the  urine  was  altered 
in  appearance.  This  spontaneous  subsidence  or  disappearance  of  the  tumour 
when  it  is  observed  is  by  far  the  most  important  clinical  character  of 
hydronephrosis.  If  associated  with  an  excessive  discharge  of  fiuid  from 
the  bladder  it  may  be  said  to  be  pathognomonic.  Even  without  that 
corroborative  evidence  the  only  cases  in  which  a  similar  occurrence  is  likely 
to  be  met  with  are  those  in  which  an  ovarian  cyst  ruptures  into  the 
uterus  or  into  the  intestine ;  and  such  events  are  probably  always  indicated 
by  the  escape  of  fluid  through  the  vagina  in  the  one  case,  or  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  cyst  in  the  other. 

Two  other  affections  may  be  mistaken  for  single  hydronephrosis, 
namely,  hydatid  of  the  kidney  and  a  large  single  renal  cyst  Each  of  them 
is  very  rare,  at  least  as  giving  rise  to  a  palpable  swelling.  The  former  is 
almost  certain  to  be  set  down  to  hydronephrosis,  unless  its  nature  is 
revealed  by  the  escape  of  daughter-cysts  through  the  urethra,  or  by  the 
characters  of  the  fluid  remov^  by  paracentesis.  The  latter  could  pro- 
bably be  distinguished  only  after  extirpation  or  on  jpost-mortem  examination. 
Two  striking  instances  are  recorded  by  Mr  C»sar  Hawkins  (*Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  xviii)  and  by  Dr  Hare  ('  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  iv) ;  in  each  of  them  the 
tumour  filled  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  Three  or  four  other  cases 
are  cited  by  Czemy  in  his  list  of  cases  of  nephrectomy  (*  Trans.  Intemat. 
Congress,'  1881).  The  writer  has  lately  met  with  what  was  probably  a 
case. 

The  patient  was  an  Irish  county-magistrate  accustomed  to  long  journeys 
and  much  exposure,  a  strong,  healthy  man  of  forty-five.  In  June,  1890, 
he  discovered  a  large  lump  b^low  the  liver,  and  more  or  less  move- 
able. On  examination  in  the  following  November,  a  round,  smooth,  tense, 
and  elastic  tumour  was  found  behind  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
apparently  in  contact  with  both  liver  and  kidney.  The  diagnosis  was  a 
hydatic  cyst,  but  on  aspii-ation  in  February,  1891,  the  contents  were 
yellowish  and  albuminous,  and  coagulated  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  The 
urine  was  healthy,  but  in  the  spring  of  1890  he  had  an  attack  of  hematuria. 
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Neither  pain  nor  tenderness  is  necessarily  present  in  hydronepbroiiii 
though  when  the  swelling  is  large  it  often  causes  a  diBtressing  Benaation 
of  fulness  or  distension.  In  some  cases  pricking  or  shooidng  pains  are 
complained  of,  which  are  perhaps  due  to  local  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  peritoneum  covering  the  sac.  The  colon  is  sometimes  dghtiy  stretched 
over  the  tumour,  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  d  its 
contents ;  thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Eoberts  the  chief  symptoms  were  at 
first  those  of  intestinal  obstruction,  which  recurred  again  and  again  daring 
several  years. 

Double  hydronephrosis  can  only  be  surmised  when  the  conditioDS  which 
produce  it  are  present^  along  with  S3anptoms  like  those  of  advanced  Bright's 
disease.  Two  lumbar  tumours  are  very  rarely  felt^  except  in  cases  of 
hypertrophic  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  (p.  505). 

Prognosis. — ^When  hydronephrosis  is  bilateral^  the  patient  is  always  in 
danger,  since  the  structure  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the  secreting  tissoe 
of  the  two  kidneys  is  inevitably  interfered  with ;  and  in  many  cases  iht 
primary  disease  that  has  caused  the  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  nrine  would 
in  itself  prove  rapidly  fatal,  without  such  complication. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  unilateral  hydronephrosis  is  commonly 
very  chronic,  and  it  scarcely  ever  brings  life  to  an  end  by  itself.     In  the  case 
recorded  by  Mr  Glass,  death  was  apparently  due  to  pressure  on  the  dia- 
phragm and  displacement  of  the  thoracic  viscera.     In  one  observed  by  Mr 
Thompson,  of  Nottingham  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  xiii),  it  resulted  from  peritonitis 
set  up  by  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  sac  through  an  ulcerated  iq>tftm«. 
In  the  writer's  case  of  traumatic  stricture  of  the  ureter  (p.  531)  there 
had  been  communication  with  some  part  of  the  intestine,  for  the  sac  had 
suppurated  and  contained  a  mass  of  vegetable  fibre,  with  bits  of  apple-core 
and  part  of  a  clove.     In  other  fatal  cases  that  have  been  recorded  the  cause 
of  death  has  generally  been  either  an  independent  disease  (as,  for  examine, 
acute  tuberculosis  in  a  case  of  Dr  Hillier's)  or  else  the  supervention  of 
some  morbid  process  in  the  h3^rtrophied  kidney  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.     Consequently,  it  is  not  advisable  to  interfere  actively  with 
hydronephrosis  until  the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the  pain  and  discomfort 
to  which  its  presence  may  give  rise. 

Treatment — In  some  few  instances  one  can  succeed  in  emptying  the  etc 
by  rubbing  the  abdomen.  Boberts  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  ol  eight, 
who  came  under  his  care  with  a  soft  fluctuating  tumour  in  the  left  sida^  ol 
about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  This  was  diligently  manipulated  in  every 
direction,  with  the  aid  of  a  lubricating  ointment^  on  alternate  momiqga 
After  the  third  time  she  suddenly  passed  abundant  urine,  the  tumour  forth- 
with subsided,  and  did  not  reappear  while  she  remained  under  observatioo. 
A  somewhat  similar  result  was  attained  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr  Broadbent 
('Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  zvi)  of  double  congenital  hydronephrosis  in  an 
infant. 

But  when  the  sac  is  tense,  little  can  be  hoped  for  from  such  a  pro- 
cedure ;  and  there  is  often  so  much  tenderness  that  it  cannot  be  adopted* 
The  oialy  treatment  then  is  to  puncture  the  sac  with  a  trocar.  On  the  left 
side  this  may  be  done  at  a  spot  just  anterior  to  the  last  intercostal  spsee. 
But  on  the  right  side  Mr  Morris  has  shown  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  liz)  tbit 
there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  liver,  and  he  advises  that  a  point  thovH 
be  selected  halfway  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
from  two  inches  to  two  and  a  half  inches  behind  the  antericH*  superior  spine. 
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After  the  operation,  fluid  like  that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
tumour  sometimes  passes  for  a  time  with  the  urine,  showing  that  the  ureter 
has  again  become  pervious.  But  the  sac  ahnost  always  rapidly  fills  again, 
and  may  soon  regain  the  same  size  as  before.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  double 
hydronephrosis,  which  was  three  times  tapped  by  Frankel,  the  patient  did 
not  tucturate  at  all  during  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours  after  each 
tapping,  the  whole  of  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  interval  having  doubtless 
accumulated  in  the  two  sacs.  It  is  true  that  unilateral  hydronephrosis  is 
commonly  attended  with  such  extreme  destruction  of  the  renal  cortex  that 
the  organ  can  hardly  be  supposed  still  capable  of  forming  urine.  But 
experience  seems  to  show  that  even  in  such  cases  fluid  continues  to  be 
poured  out  into  the  sac  by  a  process  of  transudation  like  that  which  occurs 
in  extreme  cystic  degeneration  (p.  503).  One  of  the  few  cases  in  which 
repeated  puncture  has  led  to  permanent  shrinking  is  that  of  Mr  Croft  already 
referred  to  (*  Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  xiv).  In  that  instance,  within  fifty-four 
days  of  the  accident  which  cause(f  the  disease,  seventy-nine  ounces  of  fluid 
had  already  collected.  Paracentesis  was  performed  eight  times  altogether, 
from  three  to  four  pints  being  removed  each  time.  After  the  eighth  opera- 
tion, which  was  performed  at  three  months'  interval  from  the  first,  no 
further  accumulation  took  place.  In  a  case  observed  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells 
('DubL  Quart.  Joum.,'  1867.)  the  patient,  two  months  after  a  second  tap- 
ping, passed  two  calculi  per  urethram,  after  which  the  tumour  completely 
disappeared  and  did  not  return.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  fear  of  setting  up  suppuration  in  the  sac  by  paracentesis, 
though  this  result  has  been  known  to  follow  the  attempt  to  cure  the  disease 
by  making  a  fistulous  opening  ('Path.  Soc.  Trans.,'  xiii,  Dr  Little's  case). 
Gzemy  mentions  ('Trans.  Intemat.  Congress,  1881 ')  the  case  of  a  man 
in  whom  Oustav  Simon  had  two  years  previously  made  such  an  opening, 
and  who  in  1881  was  still  acting  as  an  attendant  in  the  hospital  wBids  at 
Heidelberg. 

When  tapping  proves  inefiisctual,  the  bolder  operation  of  removing  the 
distended  kidney  has  of  late  years  been  frequently  performed. 

Czemy,  in  his  statistics  of  nephrectomy  (loe.  ei/.,  p.  249),  gives  twelve 
cases  in  which  that  operation  has  been  performed  for  hydronephrosis  or  for 
cyst  of  the  kidney.  Seven  of  them  ended  fatally,  but  this  high  mortality 
may  perhaps  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  fact  tiiat  in  five  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumour  had  been  made.  According  to  Mr  Barker  a 
lumbar  incision  is  in  cases  of  this  kind  preferable  to  one  in  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Czemy's  case  above  referred  to  (p.  529),  shows  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  that  the  opposite  kidney  retains  its  functional  integrity.  Pro- 
bably this  may  be  best  done  by  making  a  preliminary  opening  into  the  sac 
and  allowing  it  to  drain,  so  that  after  one  can  be  certain  that  no  fiuid  from 
it  any  longer  descends  the  ureter,  one  can  measure  and  test  the  urine  pass- 
ing into  the  bladder  from  the  other  organ. 

7.  Pyuria  and  pyelitis. — The  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney  causes 
pus  to  appear  in  the  urine  by  giving  rise  to  suppuration  of  the  renal  pelvis. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  hematuria,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  pyuria  generally, 
and  briefiy  to  indicate  the  various  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  that  may 
lead  to  this  symptom. 

The  presence  of  pus  in  urine  commonly  gives  it  a  turbid,  opaque  appear- 
ance, and  on  standii^  there  is  precipitated  a  dense  whitish-yellow  se<Ument 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  white  gravel  formed  by  amorphous  phos- 
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phate  of  lime,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  microeoope.  It 
remains  undissolved  after  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  when  a  emufltie  alkali 
is  added  it  forms  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass,  which  hangs  in  long  stringi 
when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  In  urine  which  has  undei^one 
the  ammoniacal  fermentation  pus  has  this  character ;  it  forms  a  viscid,  tena- 
cious substance,  which  glides  out  as  a  coherent  mass  when  the  vessel  is 
emptied.  This  tenacious  alkaline  pus  often  causes  much  pain  and  distress 
in  passing  through  the  urethra.''^ 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  leucocytes  in  urine,  even  ivhen  it  is  alka- 
line and  full  of  bacteria,  sometimes  retain  their  amoeboid  movements. 

Whenever  there  is  pus  in  urine,  there  is  also  albumen,  derived  from 
the  liquor  puris.  But  if  the  quantity  of  pus  is  small,  the  albumen  may 
not  be  discoverable  by  ordinary  tests.  It  is  often  an  important  practical  ques- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  albumen  observed  in  purulent 
urine  is  or  is  not  greater  than  the  pus  itself  accounts  for ;  since,  if  it  is 
greater,  it  affords  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Brigbt's  disease  in  additicmto 
the  affection  causing  the  pyuria.  In  various  surgical  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs  the  propriety  of  operative  interference  depends  largely  upon 
this  point  f  If  heat  gives  a  decided  precipitate  after  the  pus  has  been  allowed 
to  subside,  it  is  likely  that  the  albumen  is  due  to  some  additional  cause. 
Tube-casts  should  also  be  carefully  looked  for,  as  a  sign  of  renal  disease. 

Apart  from  calculus,  pyuria  may  be  due  to  a  great  variety  of  aflfoctions. 
The  possible  presence  of  ganorrhcsa  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  nor,  in  females, 
that  of  leucorrhcea^  which,  however,  is  indicated  by  a  large  number  of  squa- 
mous epithelial  cells,  as  well  as  of  leucocytes,  under  the  microscope.  A^un, 
cystitis  is  a  frequent  cause,  and  one  should  remember  that  there  may 
sometimes  be  pus  in  the  urine  from  this  cause  without  the  patient  comidain- 
ing  of  much  pain  or  having  to  micturate  very  frequently,  especially  if  he  has 
a  stricture  or  an  enlarged  prostate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  cystitis,  it  is  apt  sooner  or  later  to  lead 
to  an  extension  of  inflammation  upwsurds  to  one  or  both  of  the  reoal  pelves. 
Thus  pyelitis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  part  of  the  wide-spread  chimge  in 
the  lining  of  the  urinary  organs  that  results  from  an  ammoniacal  deoompo- 
sidon  of  the  urine  within  the  body.  It  may  also  accompany  various  surgiesl 
diseases  of  the  lower  urinary  passages. 

Pus  may  appear  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  nephritis  from  certain 
poisons,  of  which  cantharides  and  turpentine  are  the  chief.  SU^t  fonns 
of  pyuria  are  seen  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease,  and  also  (it  is  said) 
as  the  result  of  diabetes,  or  during  the  course  of  enteric  fever  and  of  other 
specific  diseases.  Again,  it  sometimes  follows  a  blow  or  other  injoiy  to 
the  loin ;  and,  as  Kaltenbach  has  particularly  stated  ('  Arch.  f.  6yn&k^' 
iii),  it  may  develop  itself  after  parturition,  as  the  result  perhaps  of  extensioo 
of  inflammation  from  the  pelvic  organs. 

None  of  these  causes,  however,  produce  persistent  and  severe  pyelitis 
independently  of  a  like  affection  of  other  parts  of  the  urinary  tract  of  the 

*  This  chemical  test  for  pus  is  commonly  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr  BMogtoo, 
though  Leabe  attributes  it  to  Donn^. 

t  Lenbe  having  added  to  nrine  2  per  cent,  of  pns,  he  found  that  in  every  microseopk 
field*  prepared  with  fluid  that  had  not  been  allowed  to  settle*  there  were  from  ten  to  U^ 
leucocytes,  and  that  the  amount  of  albumen  precipitated  by  boiling  occupied  about  one 
tenth  of  tiie  bulk  of  the  urine.  His  conclusion  is  that  a  ooagulum  of  even  one  twenticih 
or  one  twenty-fifth  is  more  than  can  be  attributed  to  pus,  unless  at  least  some  few  pot- 
corpuscles  are  visible  in  each  mioroscopio  field. 
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mucous  membrane.  So  that  if  we  exclude  tubercular  cases  (which  will  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter)  we  need  perhaps  admit  no  other  cause  than 
gravel  or  calculus  for  such  forms  of  pyelitis  as  require  special  clinical 
recognition.  It  is  true  that  one  occasionally  fails  to  discover  any  concre- 
tions in  cases  which  have  ended  fatally  after  having  been  of  long  standing, 
or  in  which  a  surgical  operation  affords  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  ex- 
ploring the  diseased  organ.  But  we  have  already  found  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  either  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  kidney  or  hydronephrosis  may 
result  from  calculi  which  subsequently  disappear  (pp.  528  and  531) ;  and 
the  same  may  also  be  true  of  pyelitis. 

The  symptoms  that  characterise  "  calculous  pyelitis  "  are  more  or  less 
severe  pain  in  the  loin  or  in  the  abdomen,  JuenuUnria  which  generally 
recurs  from  time  to  time,  and  more  or  less  constant  pyuria.  A  case  in  point 
was  under  the  author's  observation  for  several  years.  The  patient  felt^ 
in  1876,  a  slight  pain  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  left  loin,  for  which  no  cause 
could  be  found.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  noticed  some  blood  in  his  urine  ; 
but^  on  taking  medicines  which  rendered  it  alkaline,  the  hffimaturia  ceased. 
Yet  from  that  time  the  urine  almost  constantly  contained  pus  in  small 
quantity,  with  apparently  an  excess  of  albumen ;  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime  were  usually  to  be  detected,  sometimes  crystals  of  lithic  acid.  In  1880 
he  passed  a  small  oxalate  calculus,  after  which  he  was  more  free  from  pain 
than  he  had  been  for  some  years  previously.  All  along  the  general  heiEtlth 
was  good,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  discharge  responsible  duties. 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  disease  assumes  so  mild  a  form  as  this. 
Generally  speaking  rigors  recur  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  with  regular 
quotidian  periodicity.  There  is  often  considerable  pyrexia,  which  may  assume 
a  hectic  type.  DiaiThcea  may  be  persistent  and  intractable ;  or  there  may  be 
obstinate  constipation  from  adhesion  of  the  colon  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  affected  kidney.  When  pyelitis  runs  on  for  a  length  of  time  the  renal 
pelvis  often  becomes  dilated  into  a  large  sac,  which  may  be  felt  as  an  abdo- 
minal tumour,  and  may  bulge  into  the  loin  as  an  elastic  fluctuating  mass, 
very  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch.  If  the  ureter,  becomes  from  time  to 
time  blocked,  this  swelling  may  present  great  variations  in  size  on  different 
occasions,  and  there  may  be  converse  variations  in  the  degree  of  pyuria,  the 
urine  being  clear  when  the  swelling  is  lai^est,  whereas  a  subsidence  of  the 
tumour  is  accompanied  by  the  escape  of  several  ounces  of  pus  into  the 
bladder.  In  such  cases  of  ''pyonephrosis  "  the  renal  cortex  probably  always 
undergoes  atrophy,  or  becomes  shrunken  by  a  process  of  consecutive  Bright's 
disease.  If  there  are  calculi  in  both  kidneys,  as  is  often  the  case,  this  morbid 
process  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  with  symptoms  of  urssmia.  And 
even  when  the  affection  is  limited  to  one  side,  the  opposite  kidney  may,  after 
undergoing  hypertrophy,  become  affected  with  Bright's  disease,  either  as  the 
result  of  Iwlaceous  changes  in  it^  or  independently  of  any  such  changes ;  but 
in  other  cases,  after  lasting  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, and  the  kidney  shrinks  and  dries  up  into  a  putty-like  mass. 

Again,  many  cases  of  pyelitis  end  fatally  by  the  supervention  of  peri- 
n^hrUie  abscess.  Inflammation  probably  never  affects  the  renal  pelvis  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  nor  with  any  great  degree  of  severity, 
without  extending  to  the  sturounding  structures,  which  become  indurated 
and  matted  together  by  new  fibroid  material ;  but  in  many  instances,  after 
a  while,  the  mucous  membrane  undergoes  ulceration,  and  perforation  with 
escape  of  urine  and  of  pus  takes  place  into  the  connective  tissue.    When 
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^8  oocors,  there  is  usually  a  marked  increase  in  the  pyrexia  and  in  the 
other  general  symptoms  that  have  preyionsly  resulted  from  the  pyelitis. 
A  fluctuating  swelling  may  appear  in  the  loins,  with  extreme  local  teadBt- 
ness ;  and  ultimately  the  skin  may  become  reddened,  and  the  abBoesa,  if  not 
opened  by  the  surgeon,  may  point  and  break  of  its  own  aooonL  In  oUier 
cases  the  course  t^en  by  the  suppuration  is  different :  it  may  eatet  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  make  its  way  downwards  into  die  groin,  and 
even  penetrate  the  hip-joint  A  point  on  which  Trousseau  laid  stress  is  that 
when  the  psoas  is  affected  the  thigh  is  kept  more  or  less  rigidly  flexed  npoa 
the  pelvis ;  this  is  true,  but  the  psoas  abscess  may  be  due  to  vertebral  caries 
or  other  cause  than  renaJ  suppuration.  Sometimes  the  pus  may  extend  in  frcmt 
of  the  iliacus  muscle,  and  point  above  Pouparfs  ligament;  if  it  rapture  into 
the  intestine,  gas  and  fsecal  matter  often  escape  into  tJie  abscess  cavity; 
subcutaneous  emphysema  may  develop  itself  in  the  back,  as  was  twice 
observed  by  Trousseau.  Lastly,  a  perinephritic  abscess  may  burrow  throagh 
the  diaphragm  and  the  lung,  and  discharge  itself  by  the  bronchial  tabes. 

Conversely,  an  abscess  starting  from  a  vertebra,  a  Ijnaaph-^aiidf  c^  some 
other  abdominal  viscus.  may  make  its  way  into  the  urinary  passages. 

When  there  is  free  discharge  of  pus  in  the  loin  the  inflammation  some- 
times gradually  subsides,  and  recovery  ensues.  But^  as  a  rule,  the  prognods 
of  perinephritic  abscess  is  unfavourable,  the  patient  becoming  worn  out 
by  the  drain  of  pus,  by  severe  pain  and  hectic  fever,  or  by  lardaoeoos 


8.  Suj)puraHve  nq^kHHs. — This  consists  in  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
numerous  foci  of  inflammation  in  the  cortex  and  medulla  of  the  kidney,  which 
appear  upon  the  surface  as  minute  round  or  irregular  dots,  and  upon  section 
of  the  organ  as  streaks  or  lines,  traversing  the  cortex  to  a  greater  or  lees  dq>th, 
or  running  continuously  through  its  whole  thickness,  as  well  as  through  the 
corresponding  medulla.     At  an  advanced  period  there  is  well-formed  creamy 
pus ;  when  the  disease  is  earlier  fatal,  there  is  often  only  a  soft  pinkish-white 
material,  which  consists  of  kidney-tissue  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  but  not 
yet  completely  destroyed.     Surrounding  the  infiltrated  or  suppurating  tncte 
there  is  much  vascular  injection.     Sometimes  only  one  or  two  points  of  even 
commencing  suppuration  are  discoverable,  so  that  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be 
overlooked.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  recognition  of  even  a  single 
point  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  renal  cortex  at  an  autopsy  proves  Uie 
existence  of  a  morbid  change  sufficient  to  account  for  death. 

The  coMses  of  suppurative  nephritis  vary.     Sometimes  it  occurs  as  put 
of  general   pyaemia;  and  Dr  Moxon   noticed  that   in  cases  of  pynmia 
resulting  from  perinaeal  section  or  lithotomy,  abscesses  in  the  kidneys  were 
more  apt  to  occur  than  when  pyaemia  was  due  to  lesions  unconnected  with 
the  urinary  organs.    This  observation  is  interesting  because  some  patholo- 
gists have  been  disposed  to  refer  suppurative  nephritis  in  general,  eren 
when  obviously  traceable  to  an  inflammatory  process  spreading  upwards 
from  the  bladder  along  the  ureters,  to  an  infection  with  some  septic  poistm 
from  without.      Thus  Dr  Goodhart^  in  vol.  xix  of  the  'Guy's  Hoq)itsl 
Beports,'  endeavoured  to  trace  a  connection  between  this  affection  and  the 
presence  of  erysipelas  in  other  cases  in  the  same  ward  and  at  the  same  time. 
Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact)  the  remarkable  decline  in  the  frequency  ci 
pyaemia  in  our  wards  of  recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a  correspoiKi- 
ing  decline  in- the  frequency  of  suppurative  nephritis. 
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III  aome  oases  suppuration  of  the  kidney  seems  to  occur  as  a  primary 
morbki  process.  Dr  GUxxlhart's  paper  recorded  three  instances,  in  each  of 
which,  aJthongh  some  degree  of  cystitis  was  found  at  the  autopsy,  it  seemed 
doubtftil  whether  this  was  sufficient  to  account  for  so  severe  an  affection 
of  the  kidneys  ;  one  was  a  case  of  enteric  fever,  another  of  mitral  disease, 
and  the  third  of  extensive  bums. 

Bat  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  suppurative  nephritis  is  secondary 
to  an  affection  of  the  urinary  passages ;  either  to  some  one  of  the  common 
surgical  diseases  of  the  urethra  or  of  the  bladder,  or  else  to  paralysis  of  the 
Madder  from  some  spinal  lesion,  or  to  compression  of  the  ureter  as  the 
result  of  cancer  or  other  disease  of  the  uterus.     As  might  be  expected,  most 
cases  of  this  kind  are  also  marked  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  obstruction 
to  the  outflow  of  urine  from  the  renisd  pelvis,  on  one  or  both  sides,  which 
have  been  fully  described  already.     The  suppurative  nephritis  itself  is  not 
always  bilateral     In  some  instances  the  whole  length  of  the  urinary  tract  is 
obviously  affected  with  inflammation  from  the  bladder  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  renal  pyramids.     But  in  others  the  lining  of  the  ureter 
and  of  the  renal  pelvis  is  normal.     Dr  Dickinson  is  of  opinion  (*  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  Ivi)  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  nephritis  is  really  the  ammoniacal 
state  of  the  urine  resulting  from  its  decomposition  within   the  urinary 
passages,   and   holds  that   suppurative  nephritis   as  a  secondary  affection 
never  occurs  except  when  the  urine  has  undergone  this  change.    How  rapidly 
the  disease  may  develop  itself  is  well  shown  by  a  case  which  he  narrates  of 
an  old  woman  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  who 
two  days  later  became  unable  to  pass  her  water,  so  that  a  catheter  had  to  be 
nsed.     The  urine  drawn  off  was  tiien  natural,  but  very  soon  afterwards  the 
urine  became  offensive,  and  death  occurred  within  a  week  of  the  accident, 
three  days  after  the  mine  had  changed  its  character.    Both  kidneys  were 
found  to  be  suppurating. 

The  symptoms  of  suppurative  nephritis  are  obscure.  Dr  Dickinson 
describes  rigors  as  an  early  and  frequent  symptom;  febrile  symptoms 
nq[iidly  follow,  with  vomiting,  great  prestation,  feeble  pulse,  dry,  brown 
tongue,  and  sometimes  inx>f use  sweating  or  diarrhoea.  Convulsions  are  rare, 
and  the  case  ends  in  stupor  rather  than  coma.  But  the  disease  is  often 
latent)  so  that  the  patient  may  die  quite  unexpectedly,  without  febrile  or 
cerebral  symptoms. 

The  state  of  the  urine  throws  but  littie  light  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
suppurative  nephritis.  There  may  be  a  large  quantity  of  pus  present,  but 
this  is  probably  the  result  of  the  pyelitis  and  of  the  cystitis  which  are  so 
generally  present  at  the  same  time. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  urea 
in  the  urine  would  throw  light  upon  the  state  of  the  kidneys  in  these 
doubtful  and  obscure  cases.  This  expectation,  however,  appears  not  to  be 
verified  by  experience.  Dr  Gk>odhart  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  xix)  records  two 
instances  in  which  he  made  quantitative  analyses  shortly  before  death,  and 
found  that  the  renal  secretion  contained  thirteen  or  fourteen  grains  of  urea 
to  the  ounce  ;  a  third  patient  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  three  pints  of 
mine,  with  a  total  quantity  of  592  grains  of  urea ;  and  a  fourth  patient 
thirty  ounces  with  328  grains  of  urea.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man,  who 
afterwards  went  out  well,  having  had  his  bladder  punctured  per  rectum^  passed 
thirty  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with  only  295  grains  of  urea,  or  less 
than  ten  grains  per  ounce. 
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Treaimeni  of  renal  caleuhu. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  improTed  know 
ledge  of  the  actual  composition  and  chemical  properties  of  renal  and  Teiical 
calculi,  which  marked  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  was  not  acoom- 
panied  by  improved  chemical  therapeutics.  On  the  contrary,  {Nrevioiis 
attempts  to  dissolve  calculi  were  almost  entirely  given  up.  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions '  there  is  a  report  on  the 
solvent  treatment  of  calculi  by  the  Sev.  Stephen  Hales  and  Mr  David 
Haitley ;  the  experiments,  which  were  suggested  by  Cheselden,  were  carried 
on  by  Mr  Sharpe  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  by  Mr  Gardiner  at  St  GreMrge's 
Hospital*  But  this  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  last  of  such  e^qieri- 
ments,  which  were  frequent  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  Wm.  Bobertshas  reintroduced  a  solvent  method^  which  at  least  for  cakoli 
of  lithic  acid  deserves  a  full  trial  before  more  radical  measures  are  entertained 
('  Med.  Chir.  Trans./  1866).  With  calculi  composed  of  lithic  acid  he  b^an  by 
making  a  careful  series  of  experiments  outside  the  human  body,  exposing  tbem 
to  the  action  of  a  slow  stream  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass,  which  proved 
to  be  more  effective  than  the  carbonate  of  soda.  With  a  liquid  containing  from 
forty  to  sixty  grains  of  the  alkali  to  the  pint,  he  found  that  stones  lost  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  twenty-four  hours.     Even  with  liquids 
containing  twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  the  pint  the  solvent  action  was  ecm- 
siderable.     But  what  is  very  remarkable  is  that  above  the  str^igth  ci  sixty 
grains  it  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  tenacious  white  erost 
of  alkaline  biurate  upon  the  surface  of  the  concretion.    The  next  step  was 
to  ascertain  what  doses  of  the  vegetable  salts  of  potass  would  give  to  the 
urine  an  alkalinity  equivalent  to  about  fifty  grains  of  carbonate  in  the  pint; 
and  it  was  found  that  this  could  be  effected  in  adults  by  the  administratioQ 
of  forty  to  sixty  grains  of  the  acetate  or  citrate,  dissolved  in  three  or  four 
ounces  of  water,  every  three  hours ;  in  children  by  about  half  the  quantity. 
Some  patients  &id  that  the  acetate  agrees  with  them  better  than  the  citrate, 
in  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Ab  the  citrate  of  potass  of  the  shops  if 
apt  to  be  impure,  Boberts  advises  that  it  should  be  prepared  by  neutraUsing 
a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  with  crystallised  citric  acid;  the  following 
formula  yields  sixty  grains  of  the  citrate  to  the  ounce : — K  Potass.  Bicarb. 
5xij ;  Acid.  Citric.  3viij  gr.  xxiv ;  Aq.  ad  ^^dj. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  urine  passed  by  patients  taking  such 
doses  of  the  potass  salts  can  be  maintained  at  an  absolutely  constant  degree 
of  alkalinity.     On  the  contrary,  it  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  but  generaUy 
within  the  limits  which  correspond  with  the  highest  solvent  action  npoii 
calculi ;  and  Boberts  has  found  experimentally  that  such  urine,  when  it  if 
allowed  to  pass  over  a  uric  acid  stone  outside  the  body  at  blood-beat^  dis- 
solves it  at  the  mean  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  grains  in  the  twenty-foor 
hours.     Clinically,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  proof  of  the  power  of  uriiM, 
when  rendered  alkaline  in  this  manner,  to  act  upon  calculi  within  the  body, 
is  to  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  vesical  calculi,  of  which  the  presence  and  the 
approximate  size  can  be  determined  by  sounding  before  treatment  is  began, 
and  which  can,  if  necessary,  be  removed  by  lithotomy  afterwards.    In  one 
case    Boberts,   after  thirty-nine  days'  treatment^    obtained   the  deareft 
evidence  that  a  solvent  action  had  been  exerted ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
lithotomy  was  performed  and  the  stone  was  found  to  be  eroded  to  a  con- 

*  Ii^jections  of  soap-ley  into  the  bladder  was  commonly  practised  in  the  eigbteeotib 
century  (Heberden),  and  soft  soap  was  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  nostnim  fir  whidi 
PtoUament  paid  d65000  in  1789  (cf .  p.  614). 
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siderable  extent^  so  that  an  incomplete  layer  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  exposed, 
part  of  which  was  actually  undermined.  The  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  such 
treatment  in  the  case  of  renal  calculi  is  necessarily  less  complete;  but 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour. 

The  following  case  occurred  to  the  author.  A  man  came  with  a  number 
of  little  uric  acid  calculi  which  he  had  been  passing  frequently.  A  vege- 
table salt  of  potass  was  prescribed,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  brought  a  single 
concretion,  the  only  one  he  had  passed,  coat^  over  with  a  white  layer, 
which  looked  like  phosphates,  but  which  may  have  consisted  of  the  biurate 
of  potash.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  many  other  concretions 
must  have  been  dissolved,  for  all  the  renal  symptoms  which  had  been 
troubling  him  disappeared,  and  he  voided  no  more  calculi. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  solvent  treatment  is  that  it  is  unfortunately 
altogether  ineffectual  when  a  stone  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  that  it 
fails  even  in  the  case  of  mixed  calculi  as  soon  as  a  complete  layer  of  the 
oxalate  is  reached.  It  has  been  supposed  that  by  rendering  the  urine 
alkaline  one  runs  a  risk  of  bringing  about  a  deposition  of  phosphates,  and 
8o  of  actually  augmenting  the  size  of  a  calculus.  But  Eoberts  has  shown 
that  so  long  as  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  a  fixed  base  there  is  no  danger  of 
this  result ;  and  as  a  matter  of  experience,  he  has  found  that  after  the  treat- 
ment has  been  continuously  carried  out  for  three  months,  an  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus  in  the  bladder  has  remained  entirely  free  from  phosphatic  incrusta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  experiments  already  referred  to,  in  which 
uric  acid  calculi  were  exposed  outside  the  body  to  a  slow  stream  of  urine 
rendered  alkaline  by  fixed  alkali,  and  in  which  the  calculi  underwent  solu- 
tion, it  was  ascertained  that  as  soon  as  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  the 
urine  occurred,  a  layer  of  mixed  phosphates  was  deposited,  and  all  further 
solvent  action  ceased.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  attempt  a  solvent  plan  of 
treatment  unless  the  urine  is  acid.  But  even  when  putrefaction  of  the  urine 
within  the  urinary  passages  has  begun,  the  administration  of  benzoate  or 
salicylate  of  soda  may  sometimes  succeed  in  arresting  this  change,  and  in 
restoring  the  natural  acid  state  of  the  fluid,  so  as  to  bring  the  case  again 
within  the  scope  of  solvent  remedies. 

Unfortunately,  among  adults  of  middle  age,  the  frequency  of  oxalate  of 
lime  calculi  compared  with  those  of  uric  acid  is  greater  than  would  appear 
from  the  statements  usually  made.  Perhaps  these  statements  are  based  upon 
museum  specimens  obtained  by  lithotomy,  or  upon  other  cases  of  vesical 
calculi.  When  the  presence  of  an  oxalate  calculus  is  suspected,  the  only 
prospect  of  cure  apart  from  surgical  operation  lies  in  the  possibility  that  it 
may  either  pass  down  the  ureter  and  be  voided,  or  else  become  "  encysted," 
so  as  to  cause  no  further  symptoms.  The  possibility  of  the  latter  occur- 
rence was  especially  insisted  on  by  Dr  Bees  in  the  Croonian  Lectures 
for  1856. 

Operatwe  treatment. — As  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  of  gall- 
stones, so  in  those  of  renal  calculi  and  pyelitis,  abdominal  sui^ery  has, 
since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  precautions,  become  justly  bolder  than 
before,  and  the  results  obtained  are  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  in  ovario- 
tomy. The  operations  are  nephrotomy,  or  incision  of  a  suppurating  kidney 
with  subsequent  drainage ;  ntphrciithoiomy,  or  removal  of  a  renal  calculi  from 
the  pelvis  \  and  nephredomy,  or  removal  of  the  entire  diseased  kidney. 

In  all  cases  of  protracted  and  severe  pyelitis  the  question  of  surgical  inter- 
ference must  be  token  into  consideration,  and  it  should  not  be  delayed  too 
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long ;  for  the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  greater  at  an  early  period  of  llie 
disease  than  when  it  is  far  advanced.     If  there  is  an  abscess  in  die  kwiy 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the   advantage  of  thoroughly  exploring  it,  and  of 
searching  for  and  removing  any  calculi  that  may  be  present  ;  and  even  when 
there  is  no  evidence  of  more  than  pyonephrosis  it  is  almost  always  advisable 
to  cut  down  upon  the  kidney  in  the  loin,  or  to  lay  open  the  suppurating 
cavity,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  thorough  drainage.     How  successful  this  opera- 
tion of  nephrotomy  may  sometimes  be  is  well  shown  by  a  case  related  by 
Sosenberger,  of  Wiirzburg  ('  Trans.  Intemat  Congress,'  1 88 1  )•     The  pataeat^ 
a  medical  man,  had  during  the  previous  year  been  incised  above  the  iliam, 
with  discharge  of  several  pints  of  offensive  pus,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  when  the  lumbar  operation  was  performed.   Yet^  the  cavity  havii^ 
been  vrashed  out  with  carbolic  acid  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted^  he  gradu- 
ally regained  his  health  and  resumed  his  practice.     When,  however,  a  lai^ 
branched  calculus  is  found  occupying  the  renal  pelvis,  the  attempt  to  extnei 
it  may  be  as  dangerous  a  procedure  as  the  complete  removal  of  the  kidney. 
A  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  to  Mr  Morrant  Baker  ('  Trans.  Intanist 
Congress,  1881 '),  proved  quickly  fatal  by  shock  and  by  hsemorrhage  from 
the  walls  of  the  dilated  renal  pelvis. 

NephrecUmyy  or  excision  of  the  kidney,  is  often  a  formidable  operation. 
When  there  is  a  large  pyonephric  sac,  a  lumbar  incision  may  fail  to  give 
room  for  its  extirpation — as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Howard  Marsh 
('Trans.  Clin.  Soc.,'  1882).     Another  difficulty  is  illustrated  by  two  cases 
of  Mr  Barker's  ('  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  Ixiv) ;  in  each  of  them  the  kidney  was 
found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  dense  vascular  tissue,  which  couki  not 
be  removed.     Moreover,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  condition  of  the  opposite 
kidney.     Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  fatal  suppression  of  urine  has 
occurred ;  for  the  oi^an  affected  with  calculous  pyelitis,  of  such  severity  as 
to  justify  its  extirpation,  was  nevertheless  the  only  functionally  active 
kidney  which  the  patient  possessed.     To  obviate  this  risk  Csemy  has  pro- 
posed to  make  two  stages  of  the  operation,  first  producing  a  urinary  fistula, 
and  after  an  interval  proceeding  to  nephrectomy.  Another  suggestion,  made 
by  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  a  pioneer  in  renal  surgery,  is  that  in  female 
patients,  after  dilating  the  urethra,  it  may  be  possible  to  catheterise  each 
ureter  separately ;  and  Dr  Teichmann,  who  for  several  years  carried  on 
investigations  on  this  point  in  the  post-mortem  room  at  Guy's  HoeiHtal, 
believes  that  even  in  the  male  subject  he  can,  with  an  instrument  introduced 
along  the  urethra,  nip  up  the  moutii  of  each  ureter  in  turn,  and  so  withdraw 
from  the  bladder  the  secretion  of  each  kidney  separately. 

NephrolUhotomff. — When  no  lumbar  abscess  or  even  pyelitis  is  [uresent, 
cutting  down  upon  a  kidney  with  the  object  of  removing  a  calculus— a 
procedure  which  was  condemned  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  as  dangerous  sod 
absurd — ^is  now  proved  to  be  feasible.  The  first  successful  operation  was 
by  Mr  Henry  Morris  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  ('  Clin.  Trans.,'  ziv)  io 
1880.  The  patient,  a  girl  aged  nineteen,  was  admitted  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Coupland.  She  had  for  several  years  been  liable  to  severe  paroxysms! 
pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  which  made  her  life  as  a  domestic 
servant  unendurable,  and  for  at  least  two  years  her  urine  had  often 
contained  blood.  Mr  Morris  cut  down  upon  the  kidney,  and  with  lus  fore- 
finger almost  at  once  detected  "  something  rounded,  about  the  sice  of  the 
uncut  end  of  a  pencil,  causing  a  sUght  irrqpilarity  of  the  surface  of  tlM 
organ  at  a  spot  just  a  little  behind  the  hilua."    With  a  bistoury  he  iocifled 
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the  kidney  at  this  spot^  and  succeeded  in  removing  a  calculus,  which 
weighed  thirty-one  grains,  and  consisted  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  patient 
made  a  good  recovery.  In  vol.  xv  of  the  '  Clinical  Society's  Transactions ' 
two  similar  cases  are  recorded,  each  of  which  was  no  less  successful  than 
that  of  Mr  Morris.  One,  by  Mr  Marcus  Beck,  is  that  of  a  young  man  aged 
nineteen,  who  had  suffered  for  twelve  years  from  symptoms  of  stone  in  the 
left  kidney,  some  pain  in  the  loin  increased  by  movement,  haematuria,  and 
great  irritability  of  bladder.  Mr  Beck  exposed  the  kidney,  and  on  thrusting 
a  darning-needle  into  the  organ  a  stone  was  at  once  felt  and  extracted.  It 
consisted  of  alternating  layers  of  uric  acid  and  of  phosphates.  In  the 
other  case — Mr  Butlin's — the  symptoms  were  neuralgia  of  the  right  testicle, 
which  had  continued  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  some  pain  in  the  loin  ; 
but  the  urine  never  contained  either  pus  or  blood,  though  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime  were  almost  always  present,  and  often  a  trace  of  albumen.  The 
kidney  having  been  exposed,  a  hard  body  was  felt  with  the  finger,  and 
removed ;  it  proved  to  be  an  oxalate  of  lime  calculus.  In  vol.  xvi  of  the 
'Clinical  Society's  Transactions'  there  is  a  fourth  case  of  successful  nephro- 
lithotomy (the  stone  weighing  473  grains)  by  Mr  May,  of  Birmingham,  and 
a  fifth  by  Mr  Howse.  (See  also  the  same  'Transactions'  for  1884,  1885, 
and  1887.) 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  of  diagnosing  with  sufficient  certainty  that 
the  stone  is  present,  and  that  it  is  too  large  to  pass  down  the  ureter  into 
the  bladder.  Mr  Morris  cites  seven  instances,  in  each  of  which  an  incision 
down  to  the  kidney  has  been  made  without  any  stone  being  detected.  See 
cases  of  this  operation  and  of  nephrectomy  by  Prof.  Czemy,  Mr  Baker,  Mr 
Lucas,  Mr  Barwell  ('Intemat.  Cong.,  1881,'  pp.  242—279),  and  Mr  Thos. 
Jones,  of  Manchester  ('  Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  June  2nd,  1883);  also  Sir  Spencer 
Wells's  remarks  in  his  treatise  on  '  Abdominal  Tumours '  (p.  1 99),  Mr  Henry 
Morris's  monograph  on  the  subject,  and  the  report  of  a  discussion  on  Send 
Surgery  at  Leeds  in  1889  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  ii,  1881). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  branch  of  siu*gery  was  Mr 
Lucas's  nephrolithotomy  of  one  kidney  following  nephrectomy  of  the  other 
and  ending  in  the  patient's  recovery ;  it  was  referred  to  above  (p.  527). 
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TUBERCLE,  CANCER,  PARASITES  AND   ABNORMALITIES 
OP  THE  KIDNEYS 

"  When  death's  pale  horse  mns  away  with  a  person  on  full  speed,  an  wyMwe  physidaa 
may  possibly  give  them  a  turn ;  bnt  if  he  carries  them  on  an  even  slow  pace  down  UU  too, 
no  care  nor  skill  can  save  them/' — Johnson. 

Tuberculous  pydiHs — Its  pathology — Symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
Malignant  disease — Sarcoma — Carcinoma — Symptoms^ — N^hredomy. 
Hydatids  of  the  kidney — Ghyluria  a/nd  Filaria  sanguinis — Endemic  Juematwria 
and  BUharzia — Renal  malformations — Floating  kidney. 

The  present  chapter  completes  the  subject  of  renal  diseases  by  deaHng 
with  degenerations  and  new  growths,  parasitic  affections,  and  displacements 
of  the  kidney. 

Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Kidney. — In  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis, 
miliary  tubercles  are  found  after  death  in  the  kidneys,  as  in  other  oi^gans, 
but  they  are  generally  few  in  number,  so  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  jiKlge. 
Even  when  numerous  they  are  not  known  to  produce  any  physiological 
disturbance,  nor  do  they  affect  the  course  of  the  disease.  Ebstein  says  that 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  generally  in  advanced 
granular  degeneration ;  but  the  urine  is  free  from  albumen,  and  there  are 
no  symptoms  which  point  to  the  kidneys  during  life. 

The  affection  now  to  be  described  is  of  a  different  nature.  It  consists 
in  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  kidney,  generally  of  one  side  only,  by 
the  formation  of  cavities  with  caseous  walls,  which  may  fairly  be  called 
vomicoB,  from  their  resemblance  to  vomicsB  in  the  lungs.  Precisely  the  same 
differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  about  this  "  nephro-phthisis  "  as  about 
the  corresponding  pulmonary  disease.  Some  observers  have  refused  to 
recognise  it  as  tuberculous,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  "  caseous  inflammation," 
and  declare  that  if  tubercles  are  found  they  are  secondary  and  accidental 
foimations.  But  there  was  always  strong  evidence,  from  the  close  likeness 
which  exists  between  this  renal  affection  and  those  in  the  lungs  and  in 
other  organs,  that  they  have  all  the  same  "  specific  "  origin ;  and  now,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  truth  of  this  view  has  been 
established  not  only  as  concerns  the  so-called  "  caseous  "  and  "  pneumonic  " 
forms  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  but  also  for  the  corresponding  "  scrofulous  " 
inflammation  of  the  l3anph-glands,  the  testes,  and  the  kidney. 

Anatomy, — There  have  been  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whethw 
tuberculous  disease  of  thekidney  has  its  starting-point  in  the  cortex  or  in 
the  medulla  of  a  pyramid.  The  following  observations  of  the  author's  show 
that  it  may  begin  in  either  situation,  and  also  that,  as  a  rule,  tubercles  are 
present  from  the  first,  and  that  even  when  this  is  not  obvious  the  character 
of  the  morbid  process  is  yet  unmistakable. 

(1)  In   1874  a  woman  aged   twenty-six   died  in  Ouy^s  Hospital  d 
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phthisis  ;    one  kidney   had   in  its  cortex  a  cluster  of   yellow  tubercles, 
from  which  a  yellow  streak  extended  down  the  corresponding   pyramid. 
(2)  In  1873  a  girl  aged  six  died  of  tubercular  peritonitis;  in  one  kidney, 
near  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  was  a  round  tubercle  just  beginning  to  soften ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  of  the  other  kidney  was  covered  with 
tubercles,  as  was  also  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder.     (3)  In  the  same 
year  another  girl,  aged  four  and  a  half  years,  died  of  acute  tuberculosis,  the 
bronchial  glands  being  caseous ;  in  a  pyramid  of  one  kidney,  not  quite 
reaching  either  its  free  surface  or  its  base,  there  was  a  well-marked  vomica, 
with  an  indurated  caseous  border.     (4)  In  the  same  year  a  man  aged  forty 
died  of  phthisis,  with  caries  of  the  spine ;  in  one  Iddney  there  was  early 
tuberculous  disease,  ulcerating  so  as  to  form  a  conical  cavity  ;  in  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  cortex  there  were  caseous  nodules  up  to  the  size  of 
swan-shot,  some  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.     (5)  In  1863  a  boy 
aged  fifteen,  who  had  been  admitted  for  vesical  symptoms,  died  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis  ;  both  kidneys  contained  "  softening  tuberculous  matter  as 
well  as  distinct  tubercles ;"  in  the  pelvic  mucosa  of  the  right  kidney  there 
were  well-marked  isolated  tubercles,  and  also  in  that  of  the  corresponding 
ureter  and  of  the  bladder,  near  its  neck.     (6)  In  the  same  year  a  man 
aged  twenty-two  died  of  acute  general  tuberculosis  and  tubercular  menin- 
gitis; the  kidneys  were  stuffed  with  soft  yellow  tubercles,  in  some  places 
collected  in  groups,  and  apparently  about  to  soften  into  abscesses  ;  the 
pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  was  lined  with  a  layer  of  granular  lymph,  and 
this  extended  down  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  which  itself  was  affected 
with  tuberculous  ulceration  ;  all  round  the  opening  of  the  right  ureter  into 
the  bladder  the  mucous  membrane  was  covered  with  isolated  tubercles  of 
various  sizes.     (7)  In  1876  a  man  aged  thirty-four  died  of  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  the  lungs  being  quite  free  from  tuberculous  lesions ;  in  one 
kidney  a  single  pyramid  was  eaten  away  at  the  tip,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
changed  into  a  gelatinous  material  of  sulphur-yellow  colour.     (8)  In  1875 
a  man  aged  twenty-three  died  of  pleurisy  and  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lung ;  in  the  substance  of  a  single  pyramid  of  one  kidney  there  was  an 
early  patch  of  caseous  infiltration.     (9)  In  1878  a  woman  aged  twenty- 
eight  died  of  phthisis  :  one  kidney  contained  a  circumscribed  cheesy  mass 
the  size  of  a  damson,  and  two  of  its   pyramids  were  also  affected  with 
early  tuberculous  lesions.     (10)  In  1879  a  youth  aged  nineteen  died  of 
spinal  disease  with  psoas  abscess ;  one  kidney  showed  several  early  tuber- 
cular masses  excavating  the  cortex  and  forming  vomicsB  with  cheesy  walls ; 
in  the  mucous  membrane   of  the  pelvis  there  were  also  scattered  grey 
tubercles  and  caseating  patches.     (11)  In  1880  a  woman  aged  twenty-five 
died  of   bronchitis ;  in  one  kidney  there  were  two  typical  vomicae  with 
cheesy  walls.     (12)  In  the  same  year  a  man  died  of  lardaceous  disease  of 
the  viscera,  the  result  of  caries  of  the  spine  ;  in  one  kidney  there  were 
two   vomicse,    one   in   the    cortex,    the  other  in  a  pyramid,  with  opaque 
caseating  tubercles  round  them.     (13)  Another  man,  also  in  1880,  died 
of  phthisis  ;  in  one  kidney  a  pyramid  was   eroded   by  a  single  tuber- 
culous ulcer,  and  beyond  this,  in  the  cortex,  there  were  opaque  white 
tubercles. 

These  cases  show  that  while  the  characters  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
kidney  vary  within  certain  limits,  the  morbid  process  is  always  funda- 
mentally the  same,  and  the  result  to  which  it  tends  identical.  They  also 
indicate  clearly  how  cIosq  is  the  relationship  between  this  affection  and 
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undoubtedly  tuberculous  lesions  of  other  organs.  When  the  renal  disease  hai 
time  to  run  its  course  and  to  prove  directly  fatal,  it  \b  obviously  less  likdy 
to  have  been  preceded  by  tuberculous  lesions  elsewhere  ;  but  even  then 
they  often  develop  sooner  or  later,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  Uie  urogemtsl 
apparatus,  but  also  in  remote  organs. 

In  a  single  case,  inspected  in  1874,  an  ulcer  which  excavated  a  sm^ 
pyramid  of  one  kidney  had  a  hard  calcareous  wall,  which  seemed  to  indieate 
that  the  affection  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  might  have  remained 
stationary  had  the  patient  lived.     All  the  author's  other  observations  tend 
to  confirm  the  usual  opinion,  that  when  once  tuberculous  disease  has  begun, 
it  goes  on  to  destroy  the  whole  kidney.     The  vomicse,  which  c<HTespoiid 
more  or  less  accurately  with  the  affected  pyramids,  keep  increasing  in  sixe^ 
their  caseous  walls  spreading  further  and  further  into  the  renal  tissue,  until 
they  lie  close  beneath  the  capsule,  and  touch  one  another  on  all  sides,  or 
communicate  by  lateral  openings.     At  the  same  time  the  capsule  ondei^goes 
great  thickening,  and  may  become  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage.     The  mncoos 
membrane  of  the  pelvis,  from  an  early  period,  is  converted   into  a  thick 
whitish-yellow  layer.     Any  parts  of  the  cortex  that  escape    removal  by 
ulceration  are  converted  into  a  tough,  white,  fibrous  material  that  shows  no 
trace  of  a  tubular  structure,  as  was  well  illustrated  by  a  specimen  which 
was  shown  by  Mr  Lucas  to  the  Pathological  Society  in  1875.     Almost 
always  there  is  enough  of  this  material  to  provide  septa  by  which  the 
excavated  organ  is  permanently  divided  into  a  series  of  sacculi,  more  or  Ian 
completely  shut  off  from  one  another ;  and  these  may  at  length  lose  thatr 
caseous  walls  and  become  bounded  by  a  smooth  lining  membrane.     Thdr 
contents  vary  in  consistency  in  different  cases ;  sometimes  they  are  full  d 
a  caseous  pulp,  sometimes  of  a  Substance  like  putty  or  mortar,  with  abundant 
earthy  salts ;  occasionally  some  of  them  ultimately  come  to  contain  a  traof 
parent  yellowish  fluid,  in  which  may  be  seen  crystals  of  cholesterine. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  matters  could  hardly  accumulate  in  large  quantity 
were  there  a  way  freely  open  for  their  escape.  The  fact  is  that  from  an 
early  period  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  ttreter  is  commonly  blocked 
and  impervious.  Its  mucous  membrane  undei^oes  the  same  change  as  that 
which  affects  the  renal  pelvis ;  its  other  coats  are  indurated,  and  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  hard  cord,  which  may  be  as  thick  as  a  pencil  or  thicker, 
and  has  but  a  narrow  liunen  left  in  its  centre. 

Tubercular  ulceration  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  generally  secondary 
to  similar  disease  of  the  bladder  or  testes,  or  both  ;  and  it  usually  leads  to 
vomicae  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  secondary 
to  calculous  pyelitis,  or  at  least  the  two  coincide. 

The  bladder^  in  its  turn,  shares  in  the  morbid  process.  Sometimes  an 
excavated  ulcer  forms  round  the  orifice  of  the  ureter.  Sometimes  thewliofe 
of  the  vesical  cavity  becomes  lined  with  patches  of  cheesy  material,  and 
more  or  less  extensively  ulcerated.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  vesiea] 
affection  begins  at  the  same  time  with,  or  even  before,  that  of  the  kidney. 

Not  infrequently  the  morbid  process  extends  into  the  uretkm.  In  tlffse 
cases  examined  after  death  by  the  author  it  reached  the  external  orifice, 
where  the  rough  greyish-yellow  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane 
might  easily  have  been  seen  during  the  patient's  life.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  canal  was  remarkably  widened,  so  much  so  that  a  No.  16  catheter 
was  required  to  fill  it.  When  the  affection  was  advancing  along  the 
urethra  up  to  the  time  of  death,  we  sometimes  find  at  an  autopsy  obviondr 
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recent  grey  tubercles,  apparently  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

In  many  cases  the  genital  orgam — the  prostate,  the  vesicuto  seminales, 
the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  testicles,  some  or  all — take  part  in  the  disease. 
For  example,  apart  from  cases  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  anything 
that  the  surgeon  would  recognise  as  **  strumous  disease  of  the  testicle,''  one 
or  more  hard  nodules  can  often  be  felt  in  the  epididymis  if  careful  search  is 
made  for  them.  As  a  rule,  the  vas  deferens  retains  its  natural  size  when 
affected  with  tuberculous  inflammation,  but  in  one  case  the  whole  spermatic 
cord  appeared  obviously  indurated  during  life.  In  the  prostate  the  general 
result  of  tuberculous  disease  is  to  cause  moderate  enlargement,  with  the 
formation  of  vomicas  having  caseous  walls ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  also 
of  the  vesiculsB  seminales,  except  that  the  cavities  which  are  seen  in  them 
are  formed  out  of  those  that  are  naturally  present 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  women  tubercular  nephritis  is  seldom 
attended  by  tubercle  of  the  pelvic  organs.  Exceptionally,  however,  the 
internal  genitalia,  and  particularly  the  Fallopian  tubes,  may  become  tuber- 
culous along  with  a  like  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

Altogether,  among  some  thirty-four  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
kidney  from  our  hospital  repoi-ts  of  autopsies  in  which  the  renal  affec- 
tion was  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  a  more  or  less  important  share  in 
the  result,  hardly  a  single  instance  occurred  in  which  the  other  parts  of  the 
urogenital  apparatus  were  free  from  tubercular  lesions.  Of  the  kidneys 
themselves  one  alone  is  often  affected,  while  the  other  shows  no  trace 
of  tuberculous  lesions  :  among  the  thirty-four  cases  this  occurred  in  twenty- 
two,  while  in  the  other  twelve  the  disease  was  bilateral,  but  always  much 
older  and  more  advanced  on  one  side  than  the  other.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  right  kidney  is  less  liable  to  become  tuberculous  than  the  left ;  and 
in  the  thirty-four  cases  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  on  the  two  sides 
was  as  three  to  four. 

Symptoms. — ^The  indications  of  tubercular  nephritis  during  life  are 
often  remarkably  slight.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  loins,  occasionally 
paroxysmal ;  and  in  some  few  cases  there  is  tenderness  on  pressure. 

The  diseased  organ  very  rarely  forms  a  tumour  that  can  be  felt  by 
manipulation  of  the  abdomen.  In  Mr  Lucas's  case,  already  referred  to, 
which  occurred  in  a  little  girl  of  seven,  a  circumscribed  tumour  was  detected 
in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions ;  after  death  the  kidney  was 
found  to  be  six  inches  in  length,  and  eleven  in  circumference.  In  another 
case  at  Guy's  Hospital  a  tumour  is  said  to  have  been  felt,  but  at  the 
post^nortem  examination  the  kidney  only  weighed  eighteen  ounces.  In 
a  third  case  there  was  a  swelling  which  for  a  time  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  disease  was  malignant ;  but  this  proved  to  be  an  abscess  behind 
the  kidney,  without  much  enlargement  of  the  organ  itself.  As  a  nde  a 
tuberculous  kidney  is  but  little  above  the  natural  size. 

The  mine  is  occasionally  normal,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  ureter  of  the 
diseased  kidney  being  blocked,  as  already  described.  It  is  thus  possible 
for  tuberculous  disease  to  go  on  to  complete  destruction  of  a  kidney  without 
any  discharge  from  it  reaching  the  bladder.  But  in  most  cases  the  urine  is 
seldom  free  from  either  pus  or  blood,  or  both. 

Hcemaiuria  is  neither  constant  nor  profuse ;  among  eighteen  fatal  cases 
with  notes  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  which  occurred  at  Ouy's  Hospital, 
in  only  ten  is  blood  said  to  have  been  at  any  time  observed  in  the  urine  y 
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and  in  most  of  these  cajses  the  bladder  was  likewise  affected  with  tuber- 
culous disease,  so  that  the  exact  source  of  the  hemorrhage  was  after  all 
doubtful.  The  most  striking  case  is  one  of  a  man  who  a  year  before  fait 
death  was  stated  to  have  one  day  passed  a  pint  of  blood  by  the  aredir% 
after  straining  his  back  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight 

Pyuria  is  a  more  constant  and  distinctive  symptom.  The  qnantity  of 
pus  in  the  urine  is  often  so  considerable  as  to  form  a  thick  deposit.  Under 
the  microscope  a  large  proportion  of  the  pus-cells  are  often  found  to  be 
undergoing  disintegration.  The  sediment  may  also  contain  granular  amor- 
phous masses  insoluble  in  acetic  acid^  and  even  shreds  of  connectiTe  taarae, 
the  presence  of  which  is  very  significant.  The  hacXU/us  of  tubercle  is 
frequently  to  be  recognised  in  the  pus-cells  when  successfully  stained. 

In  many  cases  the  urine  retains  its  acid  reaction  throughout  the  wbcde 
course  of  the  disease,  but  sometimes — probably  always  when  the  bladder 
is  also  affected — ^it  becomes  ammoniacal  and  foetid.  There  is  then  severe 
dysuria.  Sometimes  pain  in  micturition,  and  strangury  have  been  con- 
spicuous features  of  a  case  during  life,  but  on  post-mortem  examination  the 
bladder  has  been  found  apparently  healthy. 

Pyrexia  is  generally  present  if  there  are  other  marked  sjonptomsy  and  it 
may  assimie  a  hectic  type.  It  is  attended  with  loss  of  appetite  and  often 
with  nausea  and  diarrhoBa.  Usually  emaciation  ensues  and  bringe  the 
disease  to  a  close. 

Cowrse  and  event. — ^The  duration  of  these  cases  from  the  time  when  the 
patient  is  first  discovered  to  be  ill  is  commonly  from  six  months  to  two 
or  three  years.     But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  fairly 
represents  the  course  of  the  malady.     On  the  contrary  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  its  progress  is  so  slow  that  the  opposite  kidney  has  time 
to  become  hypertrophied,  and  probably  carries  on  its  function  with  perfect 
efficiency.     Ultimately  this  healthy  kidney  may  in  its  turn  suffer  bom  the 
effects  of  pressure  upon  its  pyramids,  as  the  result  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  bladder ;  and  an  ascending  suppurative  nephritis  may  set  in  and  rapidfy 
bring  the  case  to  an  end ;  or  the  hypertrophied  organ  may  become  afibeted 
with  Bright's  disease,  as  mentioned  at  p.  528 ;  or  the  drain  of  pus  from  the 
tuberculous  kidney  or  from  other  parts  of  the  urogenital  apparatus  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  lardaceous  disease,  both  in  the  opposite  Iddney 
and  in  the  viscera  generally.     In  the  last-mentioned   event  the  urine 
may  be  albuminous  and  may  contain  tube-casts,  when  from  obstruction  cf 
the  tuberculous  ureter  no  pus  is  for  a  time  being  discharged. 

In  one  case  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the 
extension  of  ulceration  from  the  tuberculous  kidney  into  the  peritonetl 
cavity.  Others  have  ended  in  the  formation  of  perinephric  abscesses,  which 
have  pointed  in  the  loin,  or  have  burrowed  down  in  the  sheath  of  the  psotf 
muscle,  until  they  made  their  way  into  the  hip-joint  or  appeared  in  Scarpa's 
triangle.  Lastly,  the  disease  often  terminates  by  the  supervention  of  jdithisii^ 
or  tubercular  peritonitis  or  meningitis,  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

jEHciogy, — With  regard  to  tibe  causes  of  tubercvdar  disease  <tf  the 
kidney,  apart  from  those  concerned  in  the  production  of  tubercle  in  genenl) 
we  know  nothing.     It  shares  the  hereditary  tendency  of  phthisis. 

It  is  at  least  twice  as  common  in  men  as  in  women. 

Of  twenty-nine  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  which  the  renal  disease  wib 
the  principal  cause  of  death,  in  three  death  occurred  between  the  agat  d 
ten  and  twenty,  in  twelve  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  in  eight  b^ween 
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thirty-one  and  forty,  in  five  between  forty-one  and  fifty,  and  in  one  between 
fifty-one  and  sixty. 

Treaimmt. — There  is  little  to  be  done  medically  beyond  placing  the 
patient  under  favourable  conditions  and  giving  cod-liver  oil  and  steel. 

At  an  early  stage,  if  the  diagnosis  could  be  made  with  certainty 
before  the  bladder  had  become  affected,  it  would  probably  be  advisable 
to  run  the  risk  of  nephrectomy.  Mr  Morrant  Baker  ('  "nrans.  Intemat. 
Congr.,'  1881,  vol.  ii,  p.  262)  performed  this  operation  in  the  case  of  a 
girl  aged  seven,  with  the  result  that  five  months  afterwards  the  child 
had  greatly  improved  in  health,  could  play  all  day  long,  and  go 
out  of  doors  for  a  walk.  Her  illness  had  begun  with  hsdmaturia  about 
twenty-two  months  before  the  kidney  was  excised.  In  voL  xv  of  the 
*  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,'  Dr  Gk>odhart  and  Mr  Qolding  Bird  have 
recorded  a  case  of  nephrectomy  for  tuberculous  disease  which  proved  fatal 
about  four  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  operation.  The  patient  had 
been  seriously  ill  for  about  eight  weeks,  but  had  complained  of  pain  in  the 
back  for  eighteen  months.  At  the  autopsy  the  ureter  was  found  to  be  dis- 
eased in  its  whole  length,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  was 
thickened  and  opaque.  In  the  prostate  also  there  was  some  cretaceous 
material  It  is  the  liability  of  the  disease  to  affect  other  parts  of  the 
urogenital  apparatus  that  renders  nephrectomy  a  doubtful  expedient  in 
most  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  enough  advanced  to  render  diagnosis 
certain.  For  this  reason  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  prospects  of  an 
operation  are  more  favourable  in  women  than  in  men  (p.  547).  In  a  recent 
case  in  Miriam  Ward,  Mr  Jacobson  removed  the  kidney  from  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  and  she  made  an  excellent  recovery.  There  were  several  large 
tubercular  vomicsd  in  the  organ  when  excised. 

Sarcobca  and  Garoinobca  of  ths  Eidn£TS. — ^When  a  malignant  growth, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  begin,  gives  rise  to  secondary  nodules 
in  distant  organs,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  some  of  them  are  seated 
in  die  kidneys.  But  in  such  cases  the  renal  affection  is  seldom  of  clinical 
significance,  except  sometimes  by  causing  more  or  less  hsBmaturia,  or  (if 
the  primary  growth  is  melanotic)  by  giving  to  the  urine  a  brown  or  black 
cobur. 

Primary  malignant  tumours  of  the  kidney  are  decidedly  rare.  Statistics 
from  various  sources  are  cited  by  Ebstein  (in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ')  in 
proof  of  this  f  act^  and  they  are  f  uUy  borne  out  by  the  reports  of  post-mortem 
examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  where  only  fifteen  cases  occurred  during  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years. 

Anatomy. — ^Two  distinct  affections  were  formerly  included  under  the  name 
of  "malignant  disease,"  or  "cancer"  of  the  kidney.  One  of  them  occurs 
chiefly  in  infants  and  in  children  up  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
though  we  have  had  two  cases  in  boys  aged  respectively  eleven  and  seven- 
teen. This,  although  Ebstein  speaks  of  it  as  carcinoma,  is,  as  a  nde, 
wreoma,  like  most  of  the  malignant  growths  of  other  parts  that  are  met  with 
in  children.  It  forms  a  smooth  rounded  mass,  which  sometimes  reaches  an 
enormous  size,  weighing  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds,  so  that  at  one 
autopsy  it  was  said  that  instead  of  the  tumour  being  removed  from  the 
child's  body,  the  body  was  removed  from  the  tumour.  Such  a  growth  is 
commonly  very  soft  and  elastic,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  fluctuate ;  it  is 
therefore  likely  to  be  punctured  by  the  surgeon,  a  procedure  which  is  gene- 
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rally  harmless,  but  which  may  be  followed  by  a  sharp  attack  of  peritonitis. 
Sometimes,  besides  blood,  a  small  piece  of  sarcomatous  tissue  is  Immi^ 
away  in  the  orifice  of  the  trocar.  These  sarcomata  of  the  kidney  are  Tery 
vascular,  and  interstitial  hsdmorrhage  often  takes  place,  causing  a  sudden 
increase  in  their  size.*  They  grow,  too,  with  great  rapidity,  destroying  life 
sometimes  within  a  few  weeks,  and  almost  always  in  less  than  a  year  frosi 
the  time  when  they  are  first  discovered.  They  commonly  affect  one  kidney 
only,  but  Dr  Abercrombie  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  (in  1 880)  three 
cases,  occurring  in  young  children,  in  each  of  which  both  kidneys  were 
invaded  at  the  hilus  by  sarcoma. 

A  few  rare  and  interesting  cases  have  been  recorded  of  renal  ssrooisa 
containing  striated  muscle ;  they  probably  have  their  origin  during  emteyonie 
life  before  the  protovertebrsa  are  fully  differentiated  (see  '  Path.  Trans.,' 
1880). 

A  sarcomatous  tumour  in  the  position  of  the  kidney  is  not  always 
seated  in  that  organ.  Some  years  ago  Dr  Dickinson  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society  (vol.  zxi,  p.  397)  a  specimen  in  which  the  growtk 
occupied  the  lumbar  glands,  and  merely  pushed  the  kidney  before  it ;  and 
in  a  case  of  Dr  Day's  it  affected  the  capsule  of  an  otherwise  healthy 
kidney. 

The  other  form  of  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  kidney  is  true 
carcinoma.  It  is  seen  cUefly  in  persons  past  middle  age ;  in  almost  erery 
instance  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  twenty  years  the  patient 
was  more  than  forty-five  years  old.  It  is  much  more  common  in  men  thsa 
in  women.  The  tumour  is  not  generally  very  large,  but  it  may  sometinies 
occupy  all  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  appear  to  fill  the  whole  cavity, 
like  a  great  ovarian  tumour  in  a  woman.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  good 
part  of  its  bulk  is  commonly  made  up  of  hollow  spaces  containing  a  blood- 
stained fluid  ;  or  there  may  be  a  large  accumulation  of  a  similar  flokl  in  the 
dilated  renal  pelvis,  which  has  been  shut  off  from  the  ureter. 

Carcinomata  of  the  kidney  are  often  spoken  of  as  scirrhous,  bat  tbej 
seldom  deserve  that  name.  They  appear  to  be  usually  of  only  moderate 
firmness,  and  of  the  glandiform  type  (adenoma  malignum).  In  very  r»n 
instances  they  are  found  to  have  tmdergone  colloid  degeneration. 

In  1876  the  author  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  (vol  zxrii 
p.  204)  a  cardnama  lipomatosum  (of  Comil  and  fianvier)  growing  in  the 
kidney.  It  looked  like  adipose  tissue,  but  had  extensively  invited  the 
renal  veins,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  possessed  a 
typical  alveolar  structure,  the  alveoli  being  filled  with  large  ceUs  loaded  with 
oil-drops.  The  specimen  had  no  clinical  interest^  for  the  patient  died  cl 
another  disease. 

Sometimes  carcinoma  of  the  kidney  causes  enlargement  of  the  wbob 
organ,  the  distinction  between  cortex  and  pyramids  being  still  traceable  in 
the  tumour ;  sometimes  only  certain  parts  are  affected,  rounded  or  irregoltf 
masses  of  growth  being  separated  by  tracts  of  healthy  tissue.  Following 
Waldeyer,  most  pathologists  now  believe  that  the  renal  epithelium  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  growth. 

Like  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  though  as  a  rule  it  affects  only  one  kidneft 
has  occasionally  been  found  in  both. 

JEtiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  causes  of  primary  malignant  disetse  of 

*  For  an  account  of  the  histology  see  Dr  Paul's  paper  with  figures  in  ti&e  '  Patholog^ 
Transactions,*  vol.  xxxvii. 
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the  kidney  nothing  definite  is  known.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  appeared  to  be 
the  result  of  a  blow  or  of  a  kick  in  the  loin  ;  but  one  may  doubt  whether  it  was 
not  reaUy  present  before,  and  whether  the  injury  did  more  than  bring  on 
sjrmptoms  such  as  hsematuria,  by  which  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it 

In  the  following  two  cases  cancer  appeared  to  supervene  on  another 
disease  of  older  date.  One  occurred  in  a  man  of  forty-five,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  troubled  by  passing  a  gelatinous  substance  in  his  water  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  The  right  ^dney  was  found  to  have  its  calyces  dilated  into 
a  number  of  chambers,  and  in  the  pelvis  lay  a  large,  irregularly  branched 
calculus,  ''  like  a  knotted  branch  of  a  tree.''  Growing  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  organ  was  a  cancerous  mass,  which  also  extendi  upwards  behind  the 
liver,  and  penetrated  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lung.  The  other  case 
was  that  of  a  man  aged  sixty-six,  who  had  an  attack  of  haematuria  twenty 
years  previously,  and  who  came  under  treatment  for  a  recurrence  of  this 
symptom  ten  months  before  his  death.  The  lower  part  of  the  kidney 
riiowed  the  ordinary  appearances  of  hydronephrosis,  with  "  sacculation " 
from  distension  of  the  calyces ;  but  into  many  of  the  sacculi  soft  masses  of 
carcinoma  were  projecting,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  oi^n  formed  a  solid 
tumour.  Apart  from  the  anatomical  appearances,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  the  cancer  could  have  dated  back  as  far  as  the  earliest  attack  of  h»ma- 
turia,  although  Ebstein  speaks  of  a  case  of  renal  cancer  which  was  believed 
to  have  lasted  for  eighteen  years.  The  occurrence  of  a  calculus  in  the 
kidney  as  a  complication  of  malignant  growths  seems  not  to  be  very  rare ; 
it  may  probably  be  the  primary  source  of  irritation,  as  with  cancer  of  the 
gall-bladder  (p.  353) ;  but  sometimes  a  phosphatic  stone  may  be  of  later 
development  than  the  tumour,  especially  if  pyelitis  happen  to  be  present. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  kidney  in  adults  is 
probably  from  six  months  to  two  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  a  malignant  growth  in  the  kidney,  whether  sarcomatous 
or  carcinomatous,  are  mainly  three  :  the  presence  of  an  abdominal  tumour, 
hiematuria,  and  pain. 

1.  The  tumour  has  the  usual  characters  of  tumours  seated  in  the  kidney. 
It  occupies  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  having  its  centre  opposite  the  lumbar 
r^on,  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the  iliac  crest.  It  often  bulges  into  the 
loin,  and  one  can  move  it  slightly  forwards  by  pressing  the  loin  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  placed  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  It  does  not 
descend  during  inspiration,  and  the  fingers  can  be  inserted  between  it  and 
die  ribe,  showing  that  it  is  not  seated  in  either  the  liver  (if  on  the  right 
side)  or  die  spleen  (if  on  the  left).  It  is  sometimes  perfectly  smooth  and 
uniform,  sometimes  more  or  less  uneven  or  lobulated.  Overlying  it  in 
front  there  is  commonly  a  part  of  the  colon  (the  hepatic  or  the  splenic 
flexure,  according  to  the  side  affected),  which  either  may  be  felt  as  a 
ridge,  or  may  be  traced  by  its  tympanitic  percussion-sound.  The  dulness 
obtained  on  percussion  over  the  tumour  is  continued  into  that  of  the 
lumbar  region  behind,  whereas  a  splenic,  ovarian,  or  other  tumour,  not 
growing  from  the  loins,  would  be  bounded  externally  by  the  resonance  of  the 
ascending  or  the  descending  colon.  Sir  Spencer  WeUs  has  proposed,  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  to  inflate  the  gut  with  air,  so  as  to  render  the  position  of  the 
bowel  more  conspicuous.  In  one  case  the  author  could  feel  several  coils 
of  small  intestine  in  front  of  the  growth  beside  the  colon ;  they  were 
freely  moveable,  and  sb'pped  away  from  the  finger  under  manipulation. 
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Boberts  notices  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  not  only  was  the  «tcwiiacih 
made  out  during  life  to  lie  in  front  of  a  cancerous  left  kidney,  but  Hw 
spleen  could  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  separate  mass  in  the  iliac  ioam^  lying 
over  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  tumour.  Mr  Holmes  reeorded,  in 
vol.  xxiv  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions/  a  case  in  which  a  mal^nant 
growth  of  the  kidney  pulsated,  and  was  attended  with  a  bmit^  so  that 
aneurysm  was  suspected. 

There  is  often  considerable  distension  of  the  superficial  abdomioml  vaiiH^ 
which  probably  may  be  due  to  compression  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the 
tumour,  or  by  enlarged  glands ;  but  in  many  instances  the  growth  fun^ates 
into  the  renal  vein,  and  it  may  even  protrude  into  the  cava,  so  as  to  narrow 
its  calibre.  As  a  result  the  feet  and  legs  may  become  oadematons ;  and 
Rindfleisch  speaks  of  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  as  being  sometiBiat 
caused  by  the  detachment  of  portions  of  the  cancerous  thrombos.  In  a  can 
that  was  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1871  the  disease  made  its  way  into 
one  of  the  veins  of  the  colon,  and  thence  into  the  portal  vein  and  its 
branches  within  the  liver ;  ascites  was  the  result 

2.  Hcdmaiuria  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom.     Ebstein  loimd  it 
absent  in  twenty-eight  out  of  fifty-two  cases  collected  by  him.     Very  often 
it  is  the  earliest  indication  that  anything  is  amiss  with  the  patient.     Some- 
times it  is  directly  brought  on  by  a  blow  or  a  f alL     It  may  recnr  again  aod 
again   at  regular  intervals  for  a  considerable  time  before  any  tumour  can 
be  detected.     It  is  then  apt  to  be  set  down  to  a  renal  calcolns,  bat  one 
distinction  is  that  the  hematuria  is  not  generally  attended  with  a  mmrked 
increase  or  aggravation  of  pain.     In  many  cases  the  bleeding  comes  from 
portions  of  the  growth  that  protrude  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.     But 
occasionally  its  source  is  from  a  tumour  within  the  cortex,  and  if  such  is  the 
case  tube-casts  containing  blood-corpuscles  may  be  found  in  the  urine,  as 
stated  by  Ebstein. 

3.  The  pain  produced  by  a  malignant  tumour  of  the  kidney  is  very 
variable  in  degree ;  sometimes  it  is  altogether  absent.  Its  usual  seat  is  in 
one  lumbar  or  hypochondriac  region,  but  it  may  radiate  widely  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  the  crista  ili^  and 
even  down  the  thigh.  It  may  be  either  constant,  dull  and  aching,  or  paroxys- 
mal, sharp  and  cutting  in  character.  Sometimes  there  is  much  tendemesf 
to  pressure.  The  pain  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  with  retraction  of  the 
testicle,  in  which  respect  it  difiers  from  the  pain  due  to  calculus.  If,  how- 
ever, clots  of  blood  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  should  become  im- 
pacted in  the  ureter,  the  pain  may  assume  a  difierent  character,  and  become 
exactly  like  that  which  accompanies  an  attack  of  renal  colic. 

Other  sjonptoms  that  may  be  present  in  cases  of  malignant  growth  in 
the  kidney  are  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  or  dianiuBa 
The  patient  usually  becomes  wasted,  anaemic,  and  cachectic.  The  tempwa- 
ture  remains  normal  or  subnormal,  and  the  pulse  may  be  slow.  Death  if 
usually  by  exhaustion,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  for  a  few  days  by  stupor 
or  insensibility.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Bright  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  the  tumour  gave  way  into  the  abdominal  cavitf, 
causing  a  large  extravasation  of  blood.  Some  years  ago  a  woman  in$ 
admitted  into  the  hospital  for  paraplegia,  which  had  been  coming  on  dvmg 
two  months,  but  she  was  said  to  have  had  haematuria  four  months  before,  and 
to  have  been  ill  for  a  year.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
primary  cancer  of  the  left  kidney,  and  that  the  growth  had  extended  into 
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the  spinal  canal.  A  like  case  has  been  observed  by  Gornil.  In  a  patient  who 
died  in  Gny's  Hospital  in  1870  all  the  symptoms  were  cerebral,  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  the  presence  of  secondary  tumours  in  the 
brain. 

Diagnosis. — ^It  can  be  easily  understood  from  the  foregoing  description 
that  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognise  the  presence  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  kidney.  A  man  aged  thirty  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  many 
years  ago  of  wasting  and  ansemia,  whose  case  excited  great  interest  from 
there  being  no  discoverable  local  symptoms.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found 
that  the  right  kidney  was  the  seat  of  a  primary  growth,  which  had  destroyed 
nearly  its  whole  substance,  but  did  not  reach  its  pelvis.  When  a  tumour 
in  the  lumbar  region  is  accompanied  by  cachexia  and  emaciation  in  an 
elderly  patient  it  is  probably  malignant,  and  if  hsamaturia  is  present  the 
diagnosis  becomes  nearly  certain.  But  there  are  no  anatomical  signs  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  renal  growth  and  one  starting  in  the  lumbar  glands,  the 
adrenals,  or  the  vertebrsd. 

TreatmerU, — ^It  is  obviously  improbable  that  any  large  measure  of  success 
will  ever  be  attained  by  nephrectomy  in  cases  of  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  of 
the  kidney.  But  some  few  cases  have  already  turned  out  much  more  favour- 
ably than  could  have  been  anticipated.  In  1877  Mr  Jessop,  of  Leeds,  removed 
an  encephaloid  tumour  of  the  kidney  from  a  boy  two  and  a  half  years  old ; 
rapid  recovery  took  place,  but  about  eight  months  afterwards  the  disease 
returned^  probably  in  the  lumbar  glands,  and  the  case  ended  fatally  a  few  weeks 
later.  In  1878  Dr  Martin,  of  Berlin,  extirpated  a  sarcoma  of  the  kidney, 
weighing  twenty-eight  ounces,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  aged  fifty-three ;  she 
was  up  on  the  eighth  day,  went  home  on  the  seventeenth ;  and  Gzemy  speaks 
of  her  as  being  still  well  two  years  afterwards.  In  1879  Lossen,  of  Heidel- 
berg, performed  nephrectomy  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-seven,  for  an  "  angio- 
sarcoma" of  the  right  kidney,  which,  being  moveable,  was  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  tumour ;  she  recovered  in  six  weeks,  and  she  continued  to  be  in 
good  health  eighteen  months  later.  In  1881  Czemy  removed  a  large  vas- 
cular sarcoma  from  a  man  aged  fifty-three,  who  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
was  very  cachectic,  and  suffered  greatly  from  vomiting ;  two  months  later 
he  left  the  hospital  in  complete  health,  with  the  proportion  of  red  discs  in 
his  blood  twice  as  great  as  it  had  been  previously.  Against  these  successes, 
however,  must  be  set  many  cases  in  which  extirpation  of  malignant  growths 
in  the  kidneys  has  either  been  attempted  ineffectually,  or  has  proved  quickly 
fatal  by  shock  or  by  peritonitis  (see  Gzemy's  tabtdar  statement  in  the 
'Trans.  Intemat.  Congress,*  1881,  vol.  ii,  p.  249). 

Apart  from  surgical  interference,  the  only  treatment  is  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  as  they  arise. 

Htbatid  of  the  Ktonby. — ^According  to  Davaine  the  kidney  comes 
next  to  the  lungs  in  the  order  of  frequency  among  the  organs  liable  to  be 
infested  with  the  echinococcus  in  its  encysted  state.  In  our  records  of 
autopsies  at  Quy's  Hospital  there  are,  however,  only  three  or  four  instances ; 
in  one  the  parasite  was  the  size  of  a  plum ;  in  another,  of  an  orange ;  in  a 
third  it  formed  a  bulging  elastic  swelling  extending  from  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  into  the  loin,  and  containing  two  pints  of  fiuid. 

Clinically  the  diagnosis  must  generally  be  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
Bsi  abdominfJ  tumour,  having  the  characters  above  given  of  tumours  of  the 
kidney,  more  or  lees  tense  and  rounded  in  form,  painless,  and  possibly  yield- 
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ing  fluctuation  or  palpable  fremiUis.  The  diseases  for  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  mistaken  are  hydronephrosis,  soft  sarcoma  of  the  kidney,  and  (in  the 
female)  cystic  disease  of  the  ovary,  as  in  a  case  in  which  Spiegelberg  per- 
formed an  operation  which  he  intended  for  ovariotomy.  A  young  womsn 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  Dr  G.  B.  Babington,  in  1854,  with 
an  abdominal  tumour  which  had  been  wrongfully  supposed  to  be  a  pregnant 
uterus.  She  passed  first  "  skins  and  little  bladders,"  and  afterwards  Uood 
and  pus  from  a  hydatid  of  the  right  kidney.  After  many  mont^  she  went 
out  in  good  health,  but  still  passing  the  echinococci  and  pus.  It  is  instroe- 
tive  to  notice  that  the  tumour  dated  from  a  blow.  A  point  which  may 
sometimes  aid  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  discovery  of  a  second  hydatid  in  the 
liver;  this  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  a  patient  who  died  at  Cki/s 
Hospital  with  a  hydatid  in  the  kidney  holding  two  pints  of  fluid. 

In  many  instances  an  echinococcus  in  the  kidney  probably  remaim  for 
years — ^perhaps  from  childhood  or  middle  age  throughout  the  entire  Vte  oi 
the  host — ^without  affecting  the  health.  Or  it  may  die,  and  dry  up  into  a 
pultaceous  or  caseous  mass,  which  henceforth  has  no  power  of  doing 
damage.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  (if  one  may  judge  from  hospital 
records)  it  sooner  or  later  ruptures  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  afto* 
which  the  daughter-cysts  and  scolices  pass  down  the  ureter  lukL  an 
expelled  with  the  urine.  Such  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  renal  odio 
(see  p.  521). 

The  presence  of  cysts  or  booklets  in  the  urine  is  not  in  itself  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  hydatid  in  the  kidney.  For  the  pelvic  pouch  ot  tbe 
peritoneum  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  frequent  a  seat  of  the  echinococciis 
(cf.  p.  405),  and  in  such  cases  it  sometimes  opens  into  the  bladder  from 
behind,  as  in  a  case  in  which  Mr  Birkett  (1885)  drew  off  hydatids  from 
the  bladder  during  the  patient's  life.  In  two  cases  of  pelvic  hydatids  there 
was  a  tumour  in  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen,  having  exactly 
the  shape  and  the  other  characters  of  a  distended  bladder. 

In  cases   of  renal  hydatid,  the  passage  of  daughter-cysts  down  the 
ureter  is  often  the  first  indication  that  anything  is  amiss  with  the  patient; 
and  when  the  parent  cyst  is  small,  no  tumour  may  be  discoverable  in  the 
loin.     Not  infrequently  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  is  directly  produced  by  a 
blow  or  by  a  fall;  or  the  symptoms  may  appear  to  be  brought  on  by 
riding  or  by  driving,  as  in  cases  of  reniJ  calculus.     Sometimes  there  is 
only  a  single  discharge  of  daughter-cysts  in  the  urine,  and  the  patient 
afterwards  remains  perfectly  well ;  sometimes  the  same  thing  recurs  again 
and  again,  at  long  intervals,  during  a  period  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
years ;  sometimes  suppuration  within  the  capsule  of  the  cyst  occurs,  and 
blood  and  pus  may  be  voided  in  the  urine.     Boberts,  however,  says  thit 
the  ultimate  prognosis  is  generally  favourable.     Of  sixty-three  cases  whicb 
he  collected,  only  nineteen  were  known  to  have  ended  fatally ;  and  in  nine 
of  these  the  cause  of  death  was  some  disease  not  directly  connected  with  the 
renal  affection.     In  some  instances  there  has  been  ulceration  through  the 
diaphragm,  with  escape  of  daughter-cysts  into  a  bronchial  tube  and  expec- 
toration through  the  air-passages ;  the  prognosis  is  then  very  unfavourable. 

The  proper  treatment  of  hydatid  of  the  kidney,  when  a  tumour  can  be 
detected,  is  puncture  with  a  tubular  needle,  fitted  to  an  aspirator.  In  two 
cases  Boberts  found  that  the  withdrawal  of  only  a  drachm  or  two  of  ivoA 
sufficed  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  parasite,  and  caused  it  to  pass  very  grado- 
ally  into  obsolescence,  just  as  we  found  in  the  case  of  the  liver  (p.  402). 
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Chtluiua. — ^Prout  first  described  a  very  remarkable  condition  of  the 
urine,  in  which  it  looks  white  and  milky  when  passed,  and  soon  afterwards 
sets  more  or  less  completely  into  a  soft  jelly,  like  blaruyma/nge,  which  takes 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it.  Sometimes  it  solidifies  within  the 
bladder,  and  the  result  may  be  that  there  is  pain  and  difficulty  in  micturition 
from  obstruction  of  the  urethra.  The  coagulum  after  a  little  while  liquefies 
again ;  a  material,  somewhat  like  cream,  collects  upon  the  surface,  and  there 
falls  a  deposit  which  is  generally  of  a  pinkish  colour,  from  the  presence  of 
a  small  quantity  of  blood.  Prout  recognised  that  the  characters  of  the 
affection  were  exactly  such  as  might  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  chyle  with 
the  renal  secretion.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  microscopical  examination, 
which  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  opacity  is  a  finely  granular  material,  not 
large  fat-globules  as  in  milk ;  and  also  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests, 
for  by  eUier  a  large  quantity  of  fat  may  be  extracted,  and  the  urine  also 
contains  albumen  in  considerable  amount.  Occasionally  glycose  has  been 
also  present  Beside  the  **  molecular  base  of  chyle,'*  granular  leucocytes 
and  sometimes  a  few  red  blood-discs  are  seen  under  the  microscope. 

This  peculiar  state  of  the  urine  is  often  far  more  marked  a  few  hours 
after  a  full  meal  than  when  the  patient  has  been  fasting  for  some  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  chyle,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  exist 
in  the  urine  in  every  case  in  which  that  fluid  is  more  or  less  opaline  in 
appearance ;  if  the  clot  which  forms  is  almost  translucent^  the  cause 
may  be  merely  the  presence  of  lymph  that  has  passed  through  one  or  more 
glands  on  its  way  upwards  to  the  thoracic  duct.  But  if  the  clot  is  opaque, 
like  blanc-mange,  and  if  the  state  of  the  urine  varies  in  relation  to  the 
patient's  meals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obstruction  involves  lacteals 
coming  from  the  intestines. 

Until  recently  the  pathology  of  chyluria  was  a  complete  mystery,  and 
there  is  scarcely  anything  more  curious  in  the  history  of  medicine  than  the 
way  in  which  it  has  step  by  step  been  elucidated,  until  we  now  seem  to 
know  nearly  all  about  it. 

Prout  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  those  affected  were  bom,  or  had 
lived  for  many  years,  in  hot  climates.  Next,  in  1866  Wucherer,  in  Brazil, 
detected  in  chylous  urine  certain  minute  living  organisms,  evidently  the 
embryos  of  a  nematode  worm.  Six  years  later,  in  1872,  the  late  Dr  T.  B. 
Liewis,  in  India,  discovered  similar  embryos  in  the  blood ;  and  the  parent 
worm  (FUaria  sanguinis  haminis)  has  since  been  discovered,  with  the  com- 
plete history  of  its  development,  which  has  already  been  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  chapter  on  Entozoa  (supra,  p.  300). 

The  probable  method  by  which  the  immature  ova  form  obstructions  in 
tiie  lymphatic  vessels  has  been  also  described  (p.  303).  The  result  is  rupture 
of  some  of  the  lymphatics  and  extravasation  of  their  contents.  If  a  lacteal 
vessel  thus  bursts  into  the  peritoneum  chylous  ascites  is  produced  (p.  327). 

The  only  hypothesis  of  the  way  in  which  the  filaria  produces  chyluria 
is  one  put  forth  by  Dr  Manson,  in  a  paper  in  the  'Pathological  Trans- 
actions' for  1882.  His  idea  is  that  so  long  as  the  discharge  of  embryos 
goes  on  after  the  manner  above  described,  the  parasite  is  innocuous  to  its 
host.  But,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  happens  in  certain  cases  that^ 
instead  of  the  larval  filari»  enclosed  in  their  sheaths,  ova  in  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  development,  with  unstretched  shells,  are  extruded  from  the 
maternal  vagina.  Dr  Manson  has  twice  obtained  such  ova  from  the  lym- 
phatics; and  probably  they  have  been  found  in  the  urine  also.     Now, 
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according  to  Dr  Manson,  they  measure  ^h/'  in  breadth  by  3-^7^''  in  lei^tli ; 
according  to  Dr  Cobbold  fj^''  by  jj^''-  In  either  case  their  tranflrene 
diameter  is  far  greater  than  diat  of  the  embryos ;  and  thus  they  fail  to  pass 
along  channels  which  the  embryos  would  find  no  difficulty  in  trayereing.  Dr 
Manson  supposes,  for  instance,  that  when  they  are  carried  by  the  Ijmph-fitream 
to  a  gland,  they  become  impacted  in  the  smaUer  lymph-chaimels  in  the  cortex. 

If  the  obstruction  affects  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  lymphatics,  the  rasidt 
will  be  more  or  less  complete  stasis  of  lymph,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  spot  where  the  parent  worm  is  situated,  but  ako  in  the  whole  ol  one 
or  both  of  the  lower  limbs,  or  in  the  scrotum.  In  the  former  case  the 
chronic  oedema  with  hjrpertrophy  which  is  produced  is  called  eli^i^amHam 
{AraJbum\  or  Barbadoes  leg ;  in  the  latter  it  is  known  as  lympk-sewlmm, 
Roberts  has  related  a  remarkable  case  of  intermittent  chylous  urine,  together 
with  lymphatic  dilatation  and  lymph  or  chyle-vesicles  scattered  over  the 
abdomen,  which  completes  the  chain  of  connection  between  these  serenl 
disorders  (loc.  cit.,  p.  377). 

Elephantiasis  will  be  considered  under  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Lymphrscrotum  consists  in  the  formation  of  vesicles,  which  are  in  fact 
dilated  lymphatics,  and  which  discharge  fluid  either  clear  or  milky  in 
appearance,  according  as  it  is  derived  from  a  peripheral  vessel,  or  from 
one  which  has  already  passed  through  a  lymph-gland.  The  tissues  of 
the  scrottmi  are  thickened,  but  feel  soft  and  spongy.  Sometimes  similar 
vesicles  form  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  In  the  course  of  years  the  flow 
of  lymph  commonly  ceases,  and  the  scrotum  passes  into  a  state  of  elephan- 
tiasis. But  the  elephantiasis  may  be  developed  in  the  first  instance  wUhont 
the  formation  of  vesicles  or  escape  of  fluid. 

When  chyluria  occurs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  distended  Ijrmph-veeBeb 
open  upon  the  surface  of  some  part  of  the  urinary  mucous  membrane ;  but 
whether  this  takes  place  most  often  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the  ureter,  or  in 
the  renal  pelvis,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  affection  is  that  it  is  often  intermittent^  the  urine 
from  time  to  time  losing  its  abnormal  characters  for  days  or  weeks  together. 
In  a  case  recorded  by  Ackermann  ('Deutsch.  Klin.,'  1863)  the  patieot 
always  passed  normal  urine  after  he  had  been  lying  on  his  right  side.* 

The  relations  now  ascertained  to  exist  between  the  filaria  and  the 
chyluria  of  hot  climates  leave  undetermined  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
when  it  occurs  in  persons  who  have  always  resided  in  Europe.  Among 
well-authenticated  instances  may  be  mentioned :  Front's  original  case,  Dr 
Beale's,  Dr  Dickinson's,  and  Dr  Morgan's  at  Manchester.  In  eveiy  case 
there  is  no  doubt  a  definite  fistulous  communication  between  the  lymphatKS 
or  thoracic  duct  and  the  urinary  passages,  whether  caused  by  the  filaria  or 
any  other  agent,  f 

Chyluria  as  an  endemic  disease  is  found  in  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
India^  in  China  and  Japan,  in  Mauritius  and  the  De  de  France,  in  Uie 
Bermudas  and  the  West  Indies,  in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  in  Queensland. 

The  autopsy  upon  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie's  patient  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1882, 
pi.  xxii,  p.  394)  showed  a  lai^e  mass  of  dilated  lymph-sinuses  and  ^ands, 
extending  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  below  to  the  diaphragm  above, 
and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  kidneys.     The  lower  part 

*  For  the  sequel  of  tbii  case  see  '  Brit.  Med.  Journ./  1864. 

t  See  a  case  of  chylous  ascites  admirably  worked  out  and  recorded  by  Br  Whi^of 
Belfast,  in  the  <  British  Medical  Joomal,'  May  80th»  1886. 
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of  the  thoracic  duct  was  sinous  and  pouched,  varying  in  diameter  from 
three  eighths  to  half  an  inch.  About  three  inches  above  the  diaphragm  it 
became  impervious,  and  was  lost  in  a  quantity  of  tough,  dense  material, 
apparently  of  inflammatory  origin.  In  this  case  the  communication  between 
the  lymph  and  the  urine  was  probably  in  the  kidneys. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  life-history 
of  the  filaria,  that  the  prevention  of  the  diseases  due  to  this  parasite  is 
quite  possible.  Dr  Hanson  suggests  that  wells  and  water-jars  should  be 
covert  with  a  netting  sufficiently  fine  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mos- 
quitoes, but  it  must  surely  be  a  better  plan  to  drink  no  water  which  has 
not  been  boiled  or  filtered.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  have  all  raw 
vegetables  thoroughly  washed  with  boiled  water  before  eating  them. 

In  the  ireaimerU  of  chyluria,  when  it  is  once  established,  very  little  can 
be  hoped  for  from  medicines.  Bence  Jones  thought  that  by  giving  gallic 
aoid  to  the  amount  of  two  drachms  daily  he  was  successful  in  restoring  the 
urine  to  a  normal  state  for  periods  of  several  months  at  a  time.  In  Guiana 
the  old  women  give  decoctions  of  mangrove  bark,  and  not  without  apparent 
success.  When  the  loss  of  chyle  is  considerable,  it  sometimes  causes  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  as  well  as  a  craving  appetite  and  urgent  thirst.  In  such 
cases  the  patient  must  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  rest^  for  exercise 
is  found  to  aggravate  the  complaint. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  often  very  long.  Boberts  cites  two  instances, 
in  one  of  which  it  continued  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  in  the  other  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  If  death  occurs  during  its  course  the  cause  is  gene- 
rally some  intercurrent  malady,  such  as  phthisis  or  Bright's  disease. 

PARASmo  ELfiifATURiA. — As  far  back  as  1812  Chanotin  recorded  the 
prevalence  of  an  endemic  form  of  hsematuria  in  Mauritius ;  and  subsequent 
-writers  afterwards  noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  afifection  in  other  hot 
climates.  But  nothing  was  made  out  with  regard  to  its  nature,  until  in 
1851  Bilharz,  being  engaged  with  Griesinger  in  investigating  the  diseases  of 
£gypt|  discovered  in  certain  of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera  a  trema- 
tode  worm,  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  of  Distoma  Iwmatobium  (p.  304). 
It  was  found  that  this  parasite  gave  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  more  or  less  severe 
urinary  symptoms ;  and  Griesinger,  in  the 'Arch.  d.  Heilkunde' for  1854, 
suggested  that  it  might  probably  be  the  cause  of  the  endemic  h»maturia  of 
warm  countries.  Afterwards  it  was  shown  to  be  generically  distinct  from 
the  liver-fluke,  and  Ck)bbold  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  BUharziahcBmaiobia, 
which  is  now  generally  adopted.  In  1863  Dr  John  Harley  detected  the 
ova  of  the  same  entozoon  in  large  numbers  in  the  urine  of  a  man  who  had 
become  afiected  with  hematuria  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  ;  and  he  has 
since  shown  (in  papers  in  the  *  Med.-Chir.  Transactions ')  that  the  complaint 
prevails  not  only  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but  also  along  the  coast  of  Natal. 

The  Bilharzia  is  a  soft^  white  worm,  which  differs  in  shape  in  the  two 
sezee.  The  male,  half  an  inch  in  length,  is  flattened;  but  the  hinder 
part  of  its  body  acquires  a  cylindrical  appearance  from  its  edges  being 
thinned  and  folded  inwards,  so  as  to  overlap  one  another,  forming  a  hollow 
channel.  The  female,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  is  slender  and  filiform. 
The  ova  are  about  yW  ^^  length,  and  have  a  sharp  projecting  beak-like 
spine,  placed  usually  at  one  end,  but  sometimes  laterally.  According  to  Dr 
^mcarol,  of  Alexandria  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  zxxiii),  ova  with  lateral  spines  are 
found  only  when  the  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  veins  of  the  intestine, 
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whereas  when  it  occcupies  the  veins  of  the  urinary  tract  the  spines  aie  ter- 
minal ;  and  this  statement  seems  to  correspond  with  previous  obeervatioitt. 
(See  the  drawings  by  Dr  Gavafy,  ibid.f  p.  410.)  It  often  happens  that  emjij 
egg-shells  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  human  body,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ova  may  be  hatched  while  in  the  tissues.  Bat  Dr  Cobbold 
believed  that  the  ova  in  urine  never  give  exit  to  the  embryos,  which  are 
often  to  be  seen  fully  developed  within  them,  and  quite  ready  to  escape. 
Such  ova,  however,  when  placed  in  water,  become  ruptured  in  a  few  tninntes. 
The  embryos  are  covered  all  over  with  cilia,  and  swim  actively  about. 

The  further  steps  in  the  life-history  of  the  Bilharzia  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained ;  but  the  presumption  is  that  the  embryo  finds  in  some  fresh- 
water mollusc  an  "  intermediate  host^"  and  there  develops  a  CercansAcroL 
Leuckart  seems  to  think  that  the  most  probable  way  in  which  human  beings 
become  infected  is  by  their  swallowing  encysted  cercari»  in  the  substance  d 
snails  or  minute  slugs  eaten  accidenUdly  with  raw  vegetables.     Griesingar 
was  of  opinion  that  in  Eg3rpt  the  chief  danger  lay  in  the  use  of  fish  as  food, 
though  he  also  mentioned  the  drinking  of  Nile  water  as  possibly  affordmg 
the  parasite  a  mode  of  entrance  into  the  human  body,  in  which  case  one 
must  suppose  that  it  is  capable  of  developing  directly  from  the  free  eercaria 
into  the  sexually  mature  condition.     Dr  Harley  inclines  to  think  that 
bathing  in  the  rivers  of  Natal  may  bring  the  host  into  contact  with  the 
parasite,  which  may  either  make  its  way  through  the  skin,  or  even  pass 
straight  into  the  bladder  through  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.     Males  are 
much  more  liable  to  sufier  from  the  Bilharzia  than  females.     The  resolttng 
hsematuria  conunonly  appears  during  boyhood,  but  not  under  five  or  six 
years   old.     It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  age,  for  one  of  Dr  Harie/f 
patients  was  a  man  of  seventy-six. 

Endemic  hematuria  appears  to  be  vesical  in  its  seat.     At  the  end  of 
micturition,  the  urine  having  been  quite  clear,  the  patient  voids  a  small 
quantity — ^perhaps  a  teaspoonful  or  less — of  dark  blood.     Or  instead  ct  the 
blood  there  may  be  soft  shreds  or  filaments  of  mucus,  by  which  the  urethra 
is  sometimes  blocked  for  a  few  minutes;  in  these  shreds  the  ova  ct  the 
Bilharzia  are  found  in  large  numbers.     Sometimes  a  little  pain  is  experi- 
enced in  the  loins  or  in  the  perinsBum,  especially  after  active  exercise,  which 
also  increases  the  amount  of  blood.     The  health,  as  a  rule,  remains  good, 
though  a  feeling  of  lassitude  is  sometimes  complained  of,  and  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree  of  anaemia  may  be  developed.     Boys  in  Natal  appear  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  complaint^  and  about  the  age  of  puberty  it  commonly  ceases. 
Long  after  this,  however,  Dr  Harley  has  found  that  ova  are  still  present  in 
the  urine,  although  the  patient  may  imagine  that  he  is  quite  free  from  bis 
disorder ;  and  (what  is  very  remarkable)  during  early  adult  life  he  often  begins 
to  pass  small  calculi^  in  the  centre  of  which  the  remains  of  ova  may  be 
detected.     Indeed,  in  Egypt  the  affection  commonly  leads  to  the  formation 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  has  to  be  removed  by  surgical  operation. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  lesions  produced  in  the  viscera  by  the  Bilbania 
appears  still  to  be  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  investigations  of  ffilban 
and  Griesinger  in  Egypt ;  they  found  it  present  in  no  fewer  than  117  oat 
of  363  autopsies.  However,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  state  oi  tbe 
bladder  in  persons  who  (like  the  boys  of  Natal)  suffer  comparatively  &^^ 
from  this  parasite,  corresponds  with  only  the  slightest  cases  examined  by 
the  two  German  observers.  They  give  a  much  more  serious  account  otiij^ 
ordinary  symptoms  of  Bilharzia,  which  they  describe  as  chronic  cystatia 
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The  earliest  morbid  change  in  the  bladder  was  the  formation  of  swollen, 
hyper»mic,  ecchymosed  patches,  yar3ang  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  shilling, 
and  generally  coated  with  tough  mucus  or  with  a  layer  of  soft  grejdsh- 
yellow  exudation ;  they  were  often  limited  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
organ.  But  in  many  cases  there  were  also  thick  deposits  of  a  buttery  or 
soft  and  granular  material  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
generally  incrusted  with  urinary  salts.  Sometimes  there  were  raised  warty 
Yegetations  or  fungus-like  excrescences,  due  to  a  swollen  infiltrated  condi- 
tion of  the  submucous  tissue.  Ova  and  empty  shells  of  the  Bilharzia  were 
present  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  substance  of  the  diseased  tissues, 
and  also  in  the  mucous  and  other  exudations  upon  the  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder.  Deeper  down  lay  the  parasites  themselves,  in 
smooth-walled  spaces,  which  communicated  with  the  veins  and  evidently 
were  nothing  else  than  altered  blood-vessels.  The  alimentary  canal  of  the 
worms  was  always  full  of  blood-corpuscles,  which  no  doubt  served  them  for 
food. 

How  the  ova  efiect  their  escape  from  the  spaces  in  which  the  parent 
worms  lie,  and  how  they  manage  to  pass  through  the  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  out.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  sharp  spine  with  which  each  of  them  is  provided  enables  them  to 
work  their  way  gradually  outwards,  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the 
bladder  ?  C!obbold  supposed  that  the  spine  may  act  as  a  "holdfast^''  giving 
purchase  to  the  embryo,  and  so  aiding  it  in  the  violent  efforts  which  it  some- 
times has  to  make  before  it  can  get  out  of  its  shelL 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  ureters  were  affected  as  well  as  the  bladder, 
and  sometimes  they  suffered  when  it  escaped ;  in  exceptional  instances  the 
m(»bid  process  extended  even  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.     The  lesions  in 
the  ureter  were  identical  with  those  in  the  bladder,  but  were  far  more 
serious  in  their  effects,  inasmuch  as  they  obstructed  its  channe],  leading  to 
hydronephrosis  or  pyelitis,  and  at  length  to  complete  destruction  of  the 
renal  cortex.     The  natural  result  of  such  an  affection  would  be  the  death 
of  the  patient  by  gradual  exhaustion,  and  this  was  often  observed.     But 
in  most  instances  the  direct  cause  of  the  fatal  issue  was  either  pneumonia 
or  dysentery.     In  regard  to  the  latter  disease  it  was  at  first  a  question 
wheUier  it  might  not  also  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  parasite. 
For,  beside  the  veins  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  the  only  other  vessels  in 
which  the  Bilharzia  was  found  were  the   portal  vein  and  its  tributaries, 
including  the  radicles  of  the  intestinal  veins.     Ova  seemed,  in  fact^  to  be 
scattered  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel  exactly  as  they  were  through 
those  of  the  bladder;  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel   showed 
similar  patches  of  inflammation.     But  although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  sym- 
ptoms identical  with  those  of  dysentery  may  sometimes  be  produced  by  the 
Bilharzia,  Oriesinger  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  common  endemic  dysentery 
of  Egypt  could  not  be  attributed  to  this  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  in  some  cases  the  morbid  process  set  up  by  the  Bilharzia 
in  the  urinary  apparatus  gave  rise  to  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  "  typhoid  " 
Bymptoms.     H  Uiis  is  the  case,  they  are  due  perhaps  to  septicsemia.     That 
the  ^gs  may  be  carried  to  distant  parts  of  the  blood-stream  is  shown  by  a 
case  in  which  a  few  empty  shells  were  found  in  the  interior  of  the  heart ; 
and  they  may  act  as  mechanical  or  septic  emboli. 

In  the  ireaimmt  of  endemic  hematuria,  Dr  Harley  thinks  that  he  has 
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obtained  good  results  by  daily  injections  into  the  bladder  of  from  twoitj 
to  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  five  onncee  <rf  wmrm 
water.  Dr  GuiUemard,  however,  has  recorded  a  case  in  \rhich  even  a 
weaker  solution  than  this  set  up  acute  Cjrstitis ;  and  Dr  Cobbold  had  pre- 
viously expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  such  procedures  are  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good.  Dr  Harley  has  also  prescribed,  with  some  apparent 
advantage,  draughts  each  containing  tt|,xv  of  oil  of  male  fern  and  the  same 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.  When  there  appears  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  calculi  it  should  of  course  be  counteracted  by  the 
administration  of  alkalies  or  of  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

Malformation  and  Fixed  Malposition  of  thb  Etdkkys. — One 
kidney  is  sometimes  congenitally  absent  or  atrophied,  usually  the  meter 
remaining.  The  adrenal  body  never  partakes  in  this  or  any  other  renal 
abnormality.  In  some  persons  the  two  kidneys  have  their  lower  ends  united  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  When  the  abdomen  is  thin  and  flaccid,  this  almor- 
mality  might  easily  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  an  abdominal  tumour,  a  morixid 
growth  in  the  lumbar  glands,  or  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta.  The  ooemrence 
of  hydronephrosis  or  of  pyelitis  in  a  "  horseshoe  kidney"  would  also  be  very 
likely  to  be  misinterpreted  during  life. 

In  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  both  kidnejrs  are  miited 
into  a  single  mass,  which  lay  within  the  pelvis. 

Occasionally  one  kidney — generaUy  the  left  one — ^lies  at  a  lower  level 
in  the  abdomen  than  natural,  over  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosisy  or  even 
within  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  misplaced  oi^^  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
tumour,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr  Durham  in  the  'Guy's  HospittI 
Beports '  for  1860  ;  or,  in  the  fenude,  it  may  interfere  with  parturition. 

The  persistence  of  a  foetal  condition,  called  a  lobulated  kidney,  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  its  functions. 

Moveable  and  Floating  Eidnet.* — In  some  persons,  instead  of  tlie 
kidney  being  fixed  deeply  in  the  loin,  it  may  become  loose,  so  as  to  move 
in  various  directions,  downwards,  forwards,  or  inwards.  It  can  be  readily 
felt  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  can  almost  as  readily  be  poshed  back 
for  the  time  into  the  natural  position.  At  the  same  time  the  lumbar  region 
of  that  side  may  be  felt  to  be  flattened  or  even  hollowed,  and  pressure  over 
the  quadratus  lumborum  does  not  meet  with  the  usual  sense  of  resistance; 
percussion  also  may  peld  a  tympanitic  note. 

This  condition  occurs  much  more  often  on  the  right  side  than  on  the 
left.  Among  ninety-one  cases  collected  by  Ebstein,  in  sixty-five  the  ri^ 
kidney  was  moveable,  in  fourteen  the  left^  and  in  twelve  cases  both  were 
moveable.  In  Landau's  173  cases  (many  of  which,  however,  were  ideotMsI 
with  Ebstein's)  152  were  rights  only  twelve  left^  and  nine  double. 

As  a  rule  the  place  in  which  the  kidney  is  felt  is  in  the  iliac  fbess,  or 
somewhere  between  this  and  its  natural  seat.  Sometimes,  however,  it  comas 
in  contact  with  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  va  far  more  freely  move- 
able. One  cannot  conceive  of  a  kidney  as  thus  flooHng  without  its  hxmg 
peritoneum  on  both  sides ;  and  there  is  anatomicsJ  evidence  that  it  is  actoaOy 
provided  with  a  mesonephron.  Possibly  an  imperfect  degree  of  thii  coo- 
dition  may  be  a  subsequent  result  of  a  moveable  kidney  making  for  itadf 

•  8iffummiu,'-Fr.  Beins  moHlei,  Beini  flottantf.— GerwK  BewegUohe  Niere,  DiidobtK* 
der  Niere,  Wuidemiere. 
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such  a  covering  by  pushing  forward  the  membrane  that  should  naturally  be 
in  contact  only  with  its  anterior  surface. 

In  vol.  xxvii  of  the  'Pathological  Transactions'  may  be  found  a  case 
observed  by  Dr  Ooodhart^  in  which  the  nght  kidney,  while  lying  on  the  spine 
and  over  the  psoas  muscle,  had  become  completely  turned  over,  so  that  its 
anterior  surface  looked  backwards ;  both  surfaces  were  covered  by  perito- 
neum. As  a  rule,  however,  a  moveable  kidney  glides  about  behind  the 
serous  membrane,  merely  dragging  this  with  it  to  a  slight  extent. 

The  causes  of  the  afifection  appear  to  be  complex.  Sometimes,  perhaps, 
the  kidney  is  pushed  downwards  by  an  enlarged  liver;  in  one  case, 
in  the  posi-mortem  room  of  Guy's  Hospital,  the  liver  was  cancerous. 
Cruveilhier  thought  that  displacement  of  the  right  kidney  was  often  an 
indirect  result  of  tight  lacing,  through  its  altering  the  position  and  shape  of 
the  liver.  But  although  a  mobile  kidney  is  far  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men,  it  is  believed  to  occur  chiefly  in  hospital  patients  who  are 
less  likely  to  wear  tight  stays ;  and  it  seems  often  to  be  due  to  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  abdominal  walU  in  consequence  of  frequent  child-bearing.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  an  injury  may  help  in  determining  the  displacement.  Thus 
Ebstein  cites  a  case  from  von  Dusch,  in  which  a  woman  who  had  borne  eleven 
children,  and  whose  abdomen  was  very  loose,  fell  downstairs  and  struck  her 
right  side ;  soon  afterwards  she  felt  a  tumour  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 
Becquet  has  maintained  that  a  principal  cause  of  mobility  of  the  kidney  is 
congestion  and  swelling  of  the  organ,  recurring  at  the  menstrual  periods. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  ihat  under  normal  circumstances  such  conges- 
tion is  not  known  to  take  place.  Soberts,  however,  in  his  article  in 
*  Eeynolds'  System '  (p.  645),  mentions  two  cases  in  which  a  displaced 
kidney  seemed  to  become  larger  and  more  sensitive  to  the  touch  each  time 
that  the  catamenia  appeared. 

A  moveable  kidney  is  most  often  discovered  in  patients  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  but  Stoffen  has  observed  it  in  children  not 
more  than  nine  years  old.  In  122  cases  collected  by  Landau,  43  were 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  79  between  twenty  and  fifty.  The  same 
writer  found  in  97  cases  87  women  and  only  10  men.  Other  collectors 
give  the  numbers  as  61  to  9,  or  as  82  to  14.  The  right  kidney  is  much  more 
often  mobile  than  the  left. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  mobility  of  the  kidney  are  sometimes  slight,  or 
even  absent.  Walther,  of  Dresden,  some  years  ago  examined  a  number  of 
persons  to  decide  this  point,  and  detected  the  affection  in  many  cases  in 
which  there  were  no  symptoms  whatever.  But  more  frequently  it  causes  a 
sense  of  weight  and  pressure  in  the  abdomen,  a  feeling  of  dragging,  as 
though  something  were  loose  in  its  cavity,  or  more  or  less  intense  pain, 
which  may  radiate  in  various  directions — to  the  ribs,  the  shoulder,  the  epi- 
gastrium, or  the  external  genitalia.  Sometimes  there  is  nausea  or  vomiting, 
increased  by  palpation.  Such  patients  are  liable  to  attacks  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, attended  with  faintness  and  coUapse,  during  which  the  kidney  becomes 
exceedingly  tender.  Active  exercise,  whether  walking  or  riding,  often  brings 
on  or  aggravates  the  pain ;  some  patients  are  prevented  by  it  from  standing 
upright,  or  from  turning  in  bed,  or  lying  on  one  side.  There  is  often  an 
apparently  disproportionate  degree  of  anxiety  and  of  depression  of  spirits, 
amounting  to  hypochondriasis. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  moveable  kidney  is  sometimes  easy,  sometimes  difficult 
and  uncertain.     We  have  in  practice  to  distinguish  it  from  fsBcal  accumula- 
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tion,  from  an  enlarged  spleen,  from  a  distended  gall-bladder,  from  a  mass  fd 
swollen  glands,  or  from  an  ovarian  cyst  with  a  long  pedicle.  Ebstein  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  a  hydatid  cyst  in  the  mesentery  was  mistaken  for 
it ;  and  in  a  case  which  the  author  saw  there  were  several  such  cysts,  some 
of  them  oval  in  shape,  and  almost  exactly  the  size  of  the  kidney.  The 
points  to  notice  are  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tumour,  its  smoothness  and 
mobility,  and  the  almost  testicular  sensation  which  seems  to  be  produced 
by  moderate  pressure.  The  prone  position  is  sometimes  advantageously 
taken  by  the  patient  instead  of  the  supine,  in  order  to  facilitate  palpation. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  floating  kidney  is  not  exempt  from  hydro- 
nephrosis, cancer,  and  other  ]ocal  diseases — perhaps  more  liable  to  them  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  a  moveable  renal  tumour  rather  than  a  moveable  kidney 
which  we  have  to  recognise.  It  should  be  added  that  the  secretioo  ol  s 
floating  kidney  is  in  all  respects  normal. 

The  treatment  of  this  afiection  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed 
during  the  attacks,  and  applying  fomentations  and  poultices  when  there  is 
severe  pain.  Leeches  or  hjrpodermic  injections  of  morphia  may  be  required. 
Afterwards  an  elastic  abdominal  belt  should  be  applied,  with  a  pad  to 
maintain  the  kidney  in  its  proper  position.  It  is  often,  however,  very 
difficult  so  to  adjust  an  apparatus  as  to  efiect  this  object. 

A  suggestion  made  by  Gzemy  is  to  inject  alcohol  into  the  connective 
tissue  around  the  organ,  while  the  patient  is  maintained  in  a  recnmlMot 
position,  the  object  being  to  induce  local  adhesions. 

Hahn  cut  down  upon  the  kidney  by  a  lumbar  incision,  and  fixed  it  in 
its  proper  place  by  sutures  (nephrorraphy).  Several  cases  are  recorded  by 
Ceccherelli  (*  Rivista  Clinica,'  April,  1884),  quoted  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells. 

In  one  only  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  care  bat 
he  advised  an  operation ;  in  this  one,  at  the  patient's  urgent  request  for 
relief,  Mr  Jacobson  exposed  the  right  kidney,  which  was  brought  into  its 
proper  place  under  chloroform,  and  fixed  there  with  silver  sutures.  A  good 
recovery  foUowed,  but  the  subsequent  relief  was  less  complete  than  we  had 
hoped.  The  fact  is  that  most  patients  with  moveable  kidney  are  more  or 
less  neurotic,  apart  from  hypochondriacs,  who  only  imagine  they  have  the 
complaint ;  so  that  any  treatment  is  apt  to  fail. . 

When,  however,  a  moveable  kidney  is  attended  with  unbearable  sufiinr- 
ing  it  is  perhaps  justifiable  to  extirpate  the  organ.  According  to  Csenj 
('Trans.  Intemat.  Congress,  1881*)  this  had  then  been  done  in  twelve  cases. 
Four  of  them  ended  fatally,  three  by  peritonitis,  one  in  consequence  of  tiie 
opposite  kidney  being  diseased;  the  others  were  completely  successfuL 
No  fewer  than  seven  of  these  twelve  cases  of  nephrectomy  occurred  io  the 
practice  of  a  single  surgeon,  Dr  Martin,  of  Berlin.'*' 

*  Besides  the  chapters  in  the  systematic  works  of  Rayer  (to  whom  the  first  dear  socoont 
of  thb  curious  malady  is  due).  Trousseau,  Ehstein,  and  Roberts,  the  fbUowing  monompb* 
on  the  subject  are  interesting :— BoUetfs  '  Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  beweglichsn  Niere' 
(Erlangen,  1866),  and  Landau's  '  Wandemiere  der  Frauen '  (Berlin,  1881),  translitod  ^ 
the  New  Sydenham  Society  by  Dr  Champneys.  Valuable  papers  on  the  snbject  have  bees 
published  in  England  by  Ehr  Hare  (<  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  1858),  Mr  Durham  {*(htf* 
Hosp.  Kep.,'  1860),  by  a  Committee  of  the  Pathological  Society  ^toL  xxrii),  andhy  I)r  New- 
man  ('  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,'  August,  1888),  with  a  us^l  Dibliography. 
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"  Si  labi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphsB, 
Narrares  medicis." 

Ear.  EpiH.,  II,  ii,  146. 

History  and  definition :  ^polyuria,  hydruria,  amd  glycosuria — Detection  of  glycose 
in  the  wine  .•  the  cujpric,  potash^  fermentation^  and  other  tests — Quantitaiive 
estimate  by  volumetric  arid  other  methods — The  amount^  specific  gravity,  and 
other  characters  of  diabetic  urine — Glycosuria. 

Symptoms  of  diabetes — Course  and  complications :  phthisis — eom>a — acetonarniio'-' 
Modes  of  death  and  post-mortem  a^ppearances. 

Physiology  of  glycogenesis — Glycosuria  and  glycoscemia — Theories  of  diabetes — 
escape  of  sugar — over-form^aMon  of  sugar — exalted  glycogenetic  function  of 
the  liver — diminished  destruction  of  sugar — eosperimental  and  toxic  glycosuria 
— incomplete  conclusion. 

General  cetiology  of  diabetes — in/^eriiance — distribution — age  and  sex — Prognosis 
— duration — Treatment :  by  diet — by  drugs — treatment  of  complications. 

It  was  known  from  early  times  that  the  quantity  of  urine  daily  passed 
may  sometimes  be  greatly  increased,  without  previous  excess  in  drink  or  other 
obvious  cause ;  and  the  Greeks  named  this  disorder  Diabetes.*  We  have 
seen  that  polyuria  is  a  frequent  sign  of  the  most  chronic  form  of  Bright's 
disease,  as  well  as  of  hydronephrosis,  cystic  degeneration,  and  probably  all 
forms  of  renal  atrophy.  But,  after  death  from  diabetes,  the  kidneys  are 
f oand  to  be  healthy. 

Although  rensJ  tissue  is  prone  to  compensatory  hypertrophy,  this 
is  never  a  primary  process.  Nor  do  we  ever  meet  with  "  a  morbid  excess 
of  function  :"  all  disease  is  impaired  function.  Polyuria  is  only  hydruria, 
and  the  total  amounts  of  urea  and  saline  constituents  excreted  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  are  not  increased  and  are  sometimes  diminished. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  anatomist,  Dr  Thomas 
Willis,  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  in  most  cases  of  diabetes  the 
urine  contains  sugar.  The  distinction  he  made  between  diabetes  meUitus 
and  diabetes  insipidus  (cf.  p.  408)  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  the  former  is 
not^only  a  far  more  frequent  and  important  malady,  but  its  clinical  and 
pathological  characters  are  very  different.  It,  therefore,  is  now  called 
diabetes  without  qualification. 

It  was  early  observed  that  patients  affected  with  this  disorder  not  only 

*  Synongftnt. — Diabetes  mellitus,  as  it  was  named  by  Willis,  D.  anglicus  (cf.  p.  408, 
note)— Saccharine  diabetes. — Fr.  Diab^te  sucr^. — Germ.  Zackerbarnrnhr. 

Diabetes  (diaprjTtig,  a  sipbon)  is  used  by  Aretsens,  Galen,  Alexander  of  Trales,  and 
Paolus  Aegineta,  bat  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  or  CsbHus 
Aurelianus.  The  locus  elassicus  is  in  the  treatise  of  Aretesus  on  chronical  diseases  (lib.  ii,  cap. 
ii),  Oiivfia  rb  Suifirirtw  wd9og,  k.  t.  X.  The  name  is  thus  enlained :  "  Atque  hinc  equidem 
adfectum  dtahetem  Tocatum  esse  arbitror,  perinde  ac  si  oiaPtirtiv,  i.  e.  siphonem  hone 
dixeris;  quia  humor  in  corpore  non  remanet,  sed  homine,  tanquam  canali  quodam  ad 
effluendum  utitor.*' 
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are  continuaUy  thirsty  and  hungry,  but  grow  thin,  weak,  and  dried  up,  in 
spite  of  all  they  eat  and  drink.  It  was  supposed  that  their  flesh  liquefied, 
and  so  ran  through  them  ;  and  we  shall  see  tiiat  some  of  the  sugar  excreted 
in  the  worst  cases  is  probably  derived  from  the  tissues. 

The  abundance  of  the  urine  is  partly  the  result  of  the  presence  of  sugar, 
partly  has  an  independent,  probably  nervous,  source.  Hydruria  occurs  in 
diabetes  insipidus  and  other  conditions,  but  glycosuria  is  not  met  with  other- 
wise except  as  a  temporary  effect  of  certain  drugs,  to  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Diabetes  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  permanent  glycosuria,  with 
polyuria,  emaciation,  and  thirst. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  still  obscure,  for  it  depends  on  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  chemical  processes  called  metabolism,  the  seat  and  course 
of  which  are  still  in  great  part  secret  We  know,  however,  that  its  most 
essential  symptom  is  the  passage  of  sugar  in  the  urine ;  we  know  that  this 
glycosuria  depends  on  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  this  again 
upon  some  disturbance  in  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  after  diges- 
tion and  absorption.  It  is  not  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  urine,  or  of 
the  blood,  but  is  a  derangement  of  the  chemical  labour  of  nutrition.  Its 
place  in  a  nosology  is  at  present  arbitrary,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it 
seems  best  to  put  it  separate  from  other  urinary  disorders  but  near  them, 
where  it  would  naturally  be  looked  for. 

Olycoswria,* — ^There  is  probably  almost  always  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  urine  under  conditions  of  health,  but  it  is  far  too  little  to 
give  the  reactions  to  be  presently  mentioned.     In  diabetes  its  presence  is 
readily  ascertained,  and  it  is  often  present  in  very  large  amount.  ChemicaDj, 
diabetic  sugar  is  indistinguishable  from  grape-sugar  or  glyeose,  also  known  as 
dexkose^  from  the  fact  of  its  turning  a  polarised  ray  of  light  which  passes 
through  it  to  the  right  hand.     Fruit-sugar,  fructose  or  lomilose,  rotates  to 
the  left,  while  cane-sugar  or  sturose  and  milk-sugar  or  lactose  have  no  such 
rotatory  power ;  when  taken  as  food,  sucrose  is  split  up  by  a  special  ferment 
in  the  stomach  into  dextrose  and  l»vulose,  and  lactose  into  dextrose  and 
galactose.    Mdiose,  the  sugar  formed  in  the  process  of  making  ale,  is  resdHy 
converted  into  dextrose.     Ordinary  starch  or  gramUose  jaelds  by  hydration 
under  the  influence  of  salivary  or  pancreatic  digestion  maltose,  while  a 
vegetable  starch  called  inulin^  found  in  the  dahlia  and  some  other  plants, 
yields  Isevulose.     Lastly,  glycogen,  the  animal  starch,  readily  yields  dextrose 
by  hydration. 

We  shall  see  that  these  chemical  facts  find  a  practical  amplication  in  the 
treatment  of  diabetes. 

Tests  for  glycosuria, — ^There  are  several  chemical  processes  by  which  we 
can  detect  the  presence  of  glycose  in  the  urine,  but  only  a  few  of  them  aiv 
used  in  practice. 

(1)  The  chief  of  these  is  the  copper  test,  which  may  be  applied  in  several 
ways ;  but  they  are  all  based  upon  the  fact  that  diabetic  sugar  or  glycoee 
possesses  the  property  of  rapidly  reducing  the  oxide  of  copper  to  a  hydrated 
suboxide  at  the  temperature  of  212°  or  lower.  The  oxide  of  copper  is 
blue,  and  liquids  containing  it  in  solution  have  a  deep  blue  colour ;  while  the 
suboxide  is  orange-yellow,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  whether 
reduction  takes  place  or  not. 

Trommer's  method  consisted  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  ci  cupric 
*  Glycosuria,  t.  e.  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  glycose  or  glucose  (from  yX^rvc,  swset)' 
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sulphate  to  the  urine  and  then  an  excess  of  liquor  potassae.  The  precipitate 
of  the  protoxide  first  thrown  down  is  redissolved  if  sugar  is  present^  and 
forms  a  deep  blue  clear  solution,  from  which  on  heating  the  red  hydrated 
suboxide  of  copper  is  precipitated.  Liquor  sodse  may  be  used  instead  of 
liquor  potasss.     This  is  one  of  the  surest  methods. 

Barreswil  and  Fehling  introduced  the  method  of  keeping  the  cc^per  in 
8(^ution  in  excess  of  potash  by  means  of  tartrate  of  potash  or  potassio-tar- 
trate  of  soda  (soda  tartarata),  so  as  to  have  the  test-liquid  ready  for  use. 

The  following  is  Dr  Pavy's  modification  of  Fehling's  formula : — 640 
grains  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potass  and  1280  grains  of  caustic  potass  are 
dissolved  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  320  grains  of  sulphate  of 
eopper  are  dissolved  in  other  ten  ounces;  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  then  poured  into  that  of  the  potass  salt,  and  forms  a  clear  blue 
Uquid. 

The  way  to  use  this  test  is  as  follows  : — ^About  a  drachm  of  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  heated  until  it  begins  to  boil.  A  drop  or  two  of 
the  urine  is  then  added,  and  if  no  change  is  observed,  a  further  quantity  of 
urine,  until  this  equals  that  of  the  copper  solution.  The  test-tube  is  then 
again  heated  until  the  liquid  in  it  reaches  the  boiling-point.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  for  there  is  no  advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary,  in 
Gon^nuing  ebullition.  If  sugar  is  present^  the  liquid,  before  it  cools,  will 
deposit  a  yellow  or  red  sediment  of  the  suboxide  of  copper. 

Dr  Pavy  has  since  devised  an  ammoniated  cupric  solution.  The  precipi- 
tated suboxide  is  kept  in  solution  by  ammonia,  and  the  test  becomes  one  of 
colour  only. 

There  are  several  points  which  require  comment  in  the  application  of 
the  copper  test. 

In  the  first  place,  one  reason  for  applying  heat  to  the  copper  solution 
first,  and  not  to  the  urine,  is  that  when  the  solution  has  been  kept  for  some 
time  exposed  to  light  it  is  sometimes  found  to  undergo  a  slight  reduction 
viien  boiled  by  itself.  In  a  hospital  ward,  in  assurance  practice,  or  wher- 
ever the  excellent  rule  is  followed  of  testing  the  urine  of  every  new  patient, 
Aere  is  no  real  risk  of  this  fallacy,  particularly  if  the  bottle  in  which  the 
test  solution  is  kept  is  of  dark  glass.  If  long  kept  in  the  light  gradual 
reduction  takes  place  even  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  In  any  case,  the 
addition  of  a  fragment  of  caustic  potass  to  the  liquid,  when  it  has  become 
deteriorated  by  keeping,  will  render  it  as  fit  for  use  as  ever. 

Another  reason  for  heating  the  liquid  before  adding  the  urine  is  that 
healthy  urine,  if  it  happens  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lithates, 
possesses  when  boiling  the  property  of  decolourising  the  copper  solution. 
The  mixed  liquids  have  then  an  amber-yellow  colour,  and  often  contain 
floeculi  of  phosphates — precipitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  test.  This  change 
is  often  regarded  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  sugar ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Indeed,  when  the  copper  solution  has  thus  lost  its  blue  colour,  any  sugar 
that  might  be  present  could  no  longer  precipitate  the  suboxide ;  and  tihis 
would  often  make  the  careless  application  of  the  test  to  diabetic  urine 
misleading,  were  it  not  that  such  urine  generally  contains  too  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  urinary  solids  to  decolourise  the  copper  solution. 

The  reasons  for  adding  urine  in  the  exact  way  prescribed  are  thus  given 
by  Sir  Wm.  Boberts,  who  has  devoted  much  pains  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
details  of  the  process.  In  the  production  of  the  deposit  of  the  suboxide  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sugar  should  not  be  in  great  excess;  for  unaltered  glycose 
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has  the  property  of  dissolviDg  the  suboxide  of  copper.  Hence,  if  urine 
contaming  a  lai^e  proportion  of  sugar  be  added  to  the  copper  aoluti<m  in 
considerable  quantity,  no  precipitate  will  result,  but  merely  an  opaque  yellow 
solution.  But  if  only  a  drop  or  two  of  the  saccharine  urine  is  added,  a 
deposit  is  produced  of  a  characteristic  orange-red  colour. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  urine  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of 
sugar,  it  must  be  added  in  larger  quantity.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  the  liquid  changes  to  an  intense  opaque  yellowish  green, 
and  a  bright  yellow  deposit  is  slowly  formed. 

Roberts  has  determined  the  exact  limits  of  the  test.  He  finds  that  one 
tenth  of  a  grain  per  fluid  ounce  can  be  detected  with  certainty.* 

It  is  well  known  that  many  substances  beside  sugar  are  capable  of 
reducing  the  oxide  of  copper ;  but  few  of  them  are  present  in  the  urine. 

One  is  chloroform^  and  hence  reduction  of  the  copper  solution  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  who  has  recently  undergone  an  operation  under  chloroform  is 
no  proof  of  glycosuria;  the  drug  is,  however,  rapidly  eliminated  by  the 
lungs  as  well  as  the  kidneys.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  in  the 
urine  of  patients  who  are  taking  chloral  hydrate.!  Leucin  acts  in  the 
same  way,  but  it  never  occurs  in  the  urine  except  in  cases  of  acute  ydhw 
atrophy  of  the  liver  (cf.  p.  582). 

The  only  other  drug  frequently  taken  which  causes  a  redaction  oi 
Fehling's  solution  is  salicylic  add  and  its  compounds.  This  effect  is  not 
constant,  but  frequent  enough  to  be  worth  remembering.  The  writer  dis- 
covered it  several  years  ago,  and  finds  it  the  rule  in  patients  taking 
salicylates  for  rheumatism.  The  reducing  agent  is  probably  salicyluric 
acid,  in  which  form  salicyl  compounds  are  pcurtly  excreted  by  the  kidneys. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  detection  of  diabetes  may  be  due  to  excess  of 
lithaUs  or  of  kreoHnin  in  the  urine.  Either  of  these  normal  constitaentt 
of  urine  may,  if  in  sufficient  amount,  produce  a  slight  deposit  of  the  sab- 
oxide. 

(2)  Although  the  copper  test  for  sugar  fulfils  all  practical  requirements 
in  accuracy  and  delicacy,  there  are  other  methods  of  detecting  diabetes 
which  also  have  their  value.     One  is  Moore's,  or  the  potash  iesL     It  consists 
in  boiling  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tube  with  half  its  bulk 
of  liquor  potassae.     The  ebullition  must  be  kept  up  for  some  little  time ; 
and  as  it  goes  on,  the  liquid  becomes  darker,  passing  through  a  series  of 
colours  which  are  almost  exactly  like  those  of  different  kinds  of  sheny  wios^ 
until  it  at  last  becomes  brown.    If  nitric  acid  be  added,  an  odour  of  cartmel 
may  be  perceived.     The  colour  deepens  on  cooling.     This  test  is  not  a  r&J 
delicate  one ;  it  does  not  succeed  with  urine  containing  a  quantity  of  sogsr 
less  than  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains  in  the  ounce.    Moreover,  Qrine 
containing  albumen,  and  generally  all  high-coloured  urines,  become  some- 
what darker  when  boiled  with  liquor  potasssB,  though  they  contain  no  sogsr ; 
and  if  the  potash  solution  contains  lead,  as  is  often  the  case,  albnminow 
urine  may  give  a  dark  porter-brown  colour,  which  has  been  wiiafuVftn  for 
that  which  sugar  produces.     Moore's  test  is  therefore  chiefly  valuable  ui 
preliminary  test.     But  it  is  well  adapted  to  assurance  practice ;  for  if  it 
gives  a  negative  result,  glycose  is  not  present  in  serious  amount 

*  According  to  Dr  Payy,  the  yellow  precipitate  sometames  fails  to  be  prodnoed  wImb 
there  is  albumen  in  the  urine.  In  that  case  it  may  be  well  to  boil  and  filter  tbe  or^ 
before  adding  it  to  the  copper  solution :  but  the  precaution  \»  sddom  needed. 

t  Dr  Sherwin  (*  Boston  Medical  Journal/  November,  1886),  quoted  by  Johnson. 
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(3)  A  Dew  test  has  been  introduced  by  Dr  George  Johnson.  It  consists  in 
the  addition  of  liquor  potassse  and  a  solution  of  picric  add  (carbazotic  acid 
or  trinitrophenol)  to  the  urine.  Heat  is  then  appUed,  and  when  the  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  the  picric  acid  is  turned  into  the  deep  claret-red  picramic 
acid.  Dr  Johnson  recommends  half  the  quantity  of  solution  of  potash  to 
be  added  to  the  urine  (say  a  fluid  drachm) ;  forty  minims  of  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  to  be  added  to  this,  and  the  mixture  to  be  made 
up  to  half  a  fluid  ounce  before  boiling.  The  reaction  is  produced  by 
kreatinin  as  well  as  glycose ;  but  its  chief  practical  drawback  is  that  the 
change  of  colour  is  not  so  unmistakable  as  in  the  case  of  Moore's  test,  or  of 
the  cupric  test  in  any  of  its  modifications.  The  addition  of  caustic  potash 
to  a  mixture  of  urine  and  picric  acid  always  deepens  the  colour;  when 
heated  the  tint  becomes  still  darker,  and  it  is  far  from  easy  to  distinguish 
between  this  normal  reaction  and  the  production  of  a  somewhat  darker  and 
redder  tint  or  even  turbidity  when  a  small  amount  of  sugar  is  present. 

(4)  Of  other  tests  for  glycose,  that  which  depends  on  the  reduction  of 
bismuA  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  heat  (Bottget^s  test)  was  formerly  much 
used  in  Germany.  Like  the  cupric  and  picric  tests,  this  depends  on  de- 
oxidation,  and  therefore  is  liable  to  the  same  fallacy  that  any  other  reducing 
agent  than  glycose  may  produce  the  same  efiect*  The  two  following  tests 
are  free  from  this  objection. 

(5)  The  fermenioHon  test  was  first  applied  by  Dobson,  of  Liverpool,  in 
1779.  A  small  quantity  of  yeast,  which  must  be  first  thoroughly  washed, 
so  as  to  remove  any  adhering  starch  or  sugar,  is  added  to  the  urine,  and  this 
is  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  with  a  control  glass.  When  sugar  is  present,  it 
is  gradually  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter,  if 
found  in  any  quantity,  is  given  off  as  a  gas,  and  may  be  readily  collected. 
For  this  purpose  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  urine  should  be  made  to  fill  a 
test-tube,  and  that  this  should  be  then  inverted  in  a  saucer,  and  kept  in 
position  by  a  clamp.  After  some  hours  it  will  be  found  that  the  liquid  has 
receded  from  the  upper  or  closed  end  of  the  tube,  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Ethylic  alcohol  is  also  produced,  and 
this  proof  of  the  vinous  fermentation  having  taken  place  shows  that  not 
only  a  reducing  agent  but  sugar  is  present. 

(6)  The  determination  of  the  presence  and  the  amount  of  grape-sugar  by 
the  pdariscope  is  scientifically  interesting  and  is  also  exact ;  it  depends  on  the 
property  which  glycose  possesses  of  rotating  the  polarised  ray  of  light  to 
the  right,  whence  its  name  dextrose.  No  other  substance  at  all  likely  to  be 
in  the  urine  has  this  dextrogyrate  property. 

QuantitaHve  analysis. — By  the  employment  of  any  of  these  tests,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  whether  a  patient  is  or  is  not  suffering  from  glycosuria.  But  for 
prognosis  and  treatment  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  an  estimate,  not  only  of  the 
proportion  of  sugar  which  the  urine  contains,  but  also  of  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  which  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  With 
tUs  object  in  view,  all  the  urine  which  the  patient  passes  must  be  carefully 
collected  and  measured  every  day,  for  some  days  in  succession ;  for  the  pro- 
portionate  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine  is  by  no  means  uniform 
throughout  the  day.  It  is  therefore  from  the  mixed  twenty-four  hours'  urine 
collected  in  a  single  vessel  that  a  sample  must  be  taken  for  analysis. 

*  The  earliest  chemical  test  was  devised  by  Cruikshank,  and  published  in  BoUo's 
'  Treatise  on  Diabetes,'  1798.  It  consisted  in  converting  the  dextrose  into  oxalic  acid  by 
the  oxidising  action  of  nitric  acid. 
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There  are  two  or  three  methods  by  which  the  amount  of  sugar  present 
in  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  can  be  accurately  determined. 

(1)  One  consists  in  ascertaining  how  many  minims  of  urine  are  required 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper  in  100  minims  of  Pavy's  copper 
solution.      The  solution  is  first  measured  by  a  pipette  into   a   porcelain 
capsule.     Into  it  is  then  dropped  a  fragment  of  caustic  potass,  of  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  pea,  this  having  the  effect  of  causing  the  reduced  oxide  after- 
wards to  fall  in  a  dense  form,  so  that  the  colour  of  the  remaining  liquid  can 
be  more  readily  observed.     The  capsule  is  next  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp 
until  it  boils  steadily  ;  a  burette  graduated  to  hold  100  minims,  with  sub- 
divisions, is  in  the  meanwhile  charged  with  Uie  unne,  and  this  is  now  allowed 
to  flow  drop  by  drop  into  the  boiling  copper  solution,  which  is  kept  constantly 
stirred  with  a  glass  rod.     If  sugar  be  present^  the  yellow  or  red   oxide  cuf 
copper  gradually  appears  in  greater  quantity,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  it 
settles,  leaving  the  liquid  still  blue.     At  length,  however,  the  blue  colour  is 
entirely  removed ;  then  the  operation  is  suspended,  and  a  glance   at  the 
burette  shows  how  much  urine  has  been  used.     The  copper  solution  is  ot 
such  a  strength  that  exactly  half  a  grain  of  sugar  is  required  to  discolourise 
100  minims  of  it,  so  that  there  is  half  a  grain  of  sugar  in  the  quantity  ol 
urine  that  has  been  dropped  from  the  burette.     It  is  then  easy  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  sugar  that  must  be  contained  in  each  ounce  of  urine  or  in  the 
whole  amount  excreted  daily.     In  his  book  on  diabetes  Dr  Pavy  giFes  a 
table  by  which  the  trouble  of  making  this  calculation  may  be  saved.     The 
process  takes  a  very  short  time,  and  after  a  few  trials  anyone  can  learn  to  do 
it  with  sufficient  accuracy.     If  the  urine  be  highly  charged  with  sugar,  it  is 
advisable  to  dilute  it  with  from  two  to  four  parts  of  healthy  urine  or  ci 
water  before  employing  it  for  analysis,  of  course  making  the  necessary  correc- 
tion afterwards.    The  ammoniated  cupric  solution  above  mentioned  (p.  565) 
may  also  be  used  with  great  ease  for  volumetric  analysis  ('  Lancet,'  March 
4th,  1884),  and  the  results  are,  for  comparison,  very  accurate,  although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  may  some- 
what alter  the  reducing  power  of  a  solution  of  glycose. 

(2)  Another  plan  is  to  ferment  the  urine  with  a  little  yeast,  and  next  day 
to  take  its  specific  gravity  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  same  urine 
in  its  unfermented  state.  For  each  grain  of  sugar  per  fluid  ounce,  one 
degree  of  density  is  lost  by  the  process  of  fermentation.  Soberts  says  that 
this  method  3delds  very  fairly  accurate  results,  and  its  performance  requires 
no  technical  skill ;  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  delay,  the  result  being 
obtained  only  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(3)  The  picric  acid  test  may  also  be  used  for  a  quantitative  purpose  by 
comparing  the  tint  obtained  with  a  standard  solution  made  of  a  definite 
colour  by  mixing  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  with  acetic  acid  and  anunonia; 
and  Dr  Johnson  has  found  it  convenient  as  well  as  trustworthy  in 
practice. 

(4)  The  most  accurate  and  convenient  quantitative  test  of  grape-sugar 
in  solution  is  the  potariscopcy  or  saccharometer  as  it  is  called  when  so  adapted 
in  commerce,  for  estimating  it  in  large  quantity.  The  only  possible  draw- 
back would  seem  to  be  that  the  presence  of  albumen  or  of  oxybutyric  acid, 
which  are  Isdvogyrate,  might  slightly  diminish  the  amount  of  rotation  due 
to  the  sugar.     Lsevulose  is  said  not  to  appear  in  the  urine. 

The  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  varies  from 
the   smallest  trace  up  to  forty-eight  grains   in  the  ounce,  and  the  total 
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quantity  of  sugar  excreted  daily  shows  of  course  corresponding  varia- 
tions. Dr  Pavy  believes  that  this  proportion  is  never  exceeded,  and  that 
when  it  has  been  reached,  any  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar 
requiring  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys  leads  at  once  to  an  augmented 
flow  of  urine. 

QuatUity  of  wine. — A  diabetic  patient,  instead  of  passing  two  or  three 
pints  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  often  passes  as  much  as 
fifteen ;  and  Dr  Pavy  has  himself  seen  a  case  in  which  thirty-two  pints  were 
collected  and  measiu*ed  in  one  day.  Much  larger  quantities  are  recorded,  some 
almost  incredible. 

Specific  gravity, — Since  syrup  is  heavier  than  healthy  urine,  it  follows 
that  in  diabetes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  higher  than  normal. 
Instead  of  being  between  1010  or  1015  and  1025,  it  is  from  1030  to  1040 
or  1045.  Some  writers  have  said  that  it  may  reach  1060  or  1070;  but 
according  to  Dr  Pavy,  the  maximum  is  but  little  above  1050.  From  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  in  a  case  of  diabetes  one  can  form  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  proportionate  quantity  of  sugar  it  contains ;  but  the  relations 
between  them  are  not  constant.  If,  however,  a  diabetic  patient's  urine  is 
diminishing  in  quantity  and  also  in  specific  gravity,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  amount  of  sugar  is  also  diminishing. 

Some  other  characters  of  the  urine  in  diabetes  remain  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  generally  pale,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the  quantity  that  is  passed. 
When  this  is  very  large,  the  urine  may  look  just  like  water  after  standing, 
though  often  somewhat  opalescent  from  the  presence  of  torula.  Again,  it 
deposits  no  urates  after  it  has  cooled.  This  fact  has  a  practical  value, 
because  it  sometimes  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  when  the  disease 
began.  Dr  Prout  used  to  ask  his  patients  how  long  it  was  since  the  urine 
would  become  thick  on  cooling ;  and  if  such  turbidity  of  the  urine  had  pre- 
viously been  frequently  observed,  he  dated  the  commencement  of  the 
diabetes  from  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  occur.  As  diabetic  urine  dries,  it 
leaves  a  white  crystalline  deposit. 

Urine  containing  sugar  has  a  sweet  taste — a  fact  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Willis  about  the  year  1674,  when  chemical  methods  of  detecting 
sugar  were  not  known.  It  is  said  that  flies  and  wasps  are  attracted  to 
vessels  containing  diabetic  urine.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  was  com 
pared  by  Dr  Prout  to  that  of  sweet  hay  or  milk,  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
to  the  faint  smell  of  certain  apples,  or  of  an  apple-loft.  The  Torula  eerevisicB^ 
or  yeast  plants  forms  in  diabetic  urine  when  it  is  left  freely  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  warm  place ;  and  the  sporules  of  this  fungus  may  be  readily  detected 
with  the  microscope.  Formerly  its  development  was  supposed  to  be  a  proof 
that  a  specimen  of  urine  contained  sugar ;  but  even  in  heiJthy  urine  sporules 
may  be  found,  which  Bxey  indeed,  said  to  be  PenicUlium  gkmcum^  but  which 
are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  torula.  Diabetic  urine  undergoes 
ammoniacal  decomposition  more  quickly  than  that  of  health.  Urea  is  not 
really  deficient,  though  less  than  normal  is  found  in  any  given  specimen 
(p.  571). 

When  a  patient  sufiering  from  diabetes  is  attacked  by  any  intercurrent 
febrile  disease,  the  urine  often,  but  not  always,  becomes  for  the  time  free 
from  sugar.  This  is  a  point  of  theoretical  interest^  as  tending  to  the  view 
that  the  disease  depends  upon  a  perversion  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  when  fever  arises  in  healthy  subjects 
glycogen  disappears  from  the  liver. 
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Glycosuria  without  diabetes. — If  we  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  tbe  urine 
of  every  patient  for  sugar  as  well  as  for  albumen,  we  shall  not  infrequently 
find  slight  reduction  of  copper  in  otherwise  normal  urine,  and  in  persons  free 
from  the  symptoms  of  diabetes.  In  most  cases  this  is  due  to  one  of  the 
causes  above  described  as  fallacies  (p.  566),  but  occasionally  gljooee  is  un- 
doubtedly present,  though  in  small  amount.  Minute  quantities  occnr  normally 
in  blood-serum,  and  from  its  crystalline  character  and  di£Fusibilitj  one  would 
expect  it  to  appear  in  minute  quantities  in  normal  urine :  some  authoritieB 
deny  its  presence  even  in  traces  \  but  Briicke  and  Bence  Jones  long  ago  as- 
serted its  presence,  and  Pavy  has  brought  positive  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
(*Croonian  Lectures,*  p.  10).  Hence  "physiological  glycosuria'*  has  been 
supposed  to  exist,  like  physiological  albuminuria.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  "  dietetic  glycosuria  "  can  be  produced  by  eating  too  much  sugar ;  and 
"  dyspeptic  glycosuria  "  has  often  been  described,  chiefly  in  gouty  persons  at 
or  beyond  middle  life.  This  was  taught  by  Sir  Henry  Marsh  and  by 
Graves,  by  Trousseau,  who  called  a  form  of  occasional  glycosuria  glyeosvtrie 
altemcmte  chez  les  goutteux,  and  by  many  living  physicians,  including  Dr 
(George  Johnson. 

But  at  present  it  is  safest  (as  in  the  case  of  albumen)  to  r^ard  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  sugar,  if  in  quantities  appreciable  by  the  cuprie 
test  without  concentration  or  extraction,  as  pathological ;  indeed,  excluding 
the  fallacies  produced  by  excess  of  uric  acid  and  otherwise,  which  are 
mentioned  above,  the  conclusion  is  probably  also  scientifically  accurate. 

If  small  quantities  of  sugar  sometimes  appear,  and  vanish  again  under 
dietetic  treatment,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  are  incipient  cases  erf  what 
would  develop  into  the  slighter  forms  of  diabetes  so  often  met  with  in 
persons  who  are  past  middle  life. 

However  this  may  be,  there  are  no  other  diseases  than  diabetes  which  pro- 
duce glycosuria  as  albuminuria  is  produced  by  cardiac  lesions,  fevers,  and  the 
other  morbid  conditions  enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  Bright's  disease.   The 
only  partial  and  occasional  exceptions  to  this  are  (1)  temporary  glycosuria 
from  inhalation   of  chlorororm  and   ether,  said  to  occur  apart  from   the 
presence  of  chloroform  itself  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  urine ;  (2)  similar 
"  cyanotic "  glycosuria  after  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough,  asthma,  or  epi- 
lepsy ;  (3)  during  pregnancy ;  (4)  after  injuries  to  the  head.     The  last  gtoap 
is  of  great  physiological  interest,  as  we  shall  presently  find  (p.  585) ;  hut^  like 
the  '*  artificial  diabetes  "  which  it  resembles,  the  glycosuria  is  only  temporaiy. 
Traces  of  sugar  have  sometimes  been  recorded  in  cases  of  fever  and  of 
dyspepsia,  but  they  are  transitory,  and  perhaps  the  reduction  observed  has 
not  been  always  due  to  glycose.     (5)  Another  physiologically  interesting 
form  of  glycosuria  is  that  observed  by  von  Mering,  as  the  result  of  feeding 
dogs  on  pUorizin^  a  glucoside  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  apple 
and  cherry  trees.     Poisoning  by  cwrare  has  the  same  effect  in  animals. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  ordinary  s3anptoms  of  diabetes  are  abMoA 
although  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  persistent.  But  there  is  no 
definite  boundary-line  between  such  cases  and  those  in  which  the  most 
marked  S3anptoms  are  present ;  indeed,  the  same  patient  may  come  in  torn 
under  the  one  and  under  the  other  category. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  between  mild  and  severe  cases  of  diabetes, 
based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  s3anptoms,  is  not  to  be  r^arded  sb  a 
natural  or  safe  division ;  for,  as  a  German  writer  who  adopts  it  remarb) 
"  fatal  complications  are  not  rare  in  slight  cases."    The  same  treatment  is 
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beneficial  in  both  kinds  of  cases,  and  the  same  name  should  be  given  to 
both ;  in  fact,  persistent  glycosuria  is  diabetes. 

Symptoms, — The  early  signs  of  well-marked  diabetes  are  commonly  as 
follows : — A  man  finds  that  his  strength  is  failing  him,  he  knows  not'why. 
His  appetite  is  excellent^  and,  indeed,  larger  than  ever ;  yet  he  loses  flesh  as 
-vrell  as  muscular  power.  Then  he  notices  that  he  passes  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  that  he  is  always  thirsty.  His  urine  is  tested,  and 
it  is  found  to  contain  sugar. 

The  muscular  weakness  is  often  extreme.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  result  of  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  which  generally  accompanies 
the  disease.  In  a  series  of  experiments  which  Dr  Pavy  made  with  various 
kinds  of  diet  on  a  man  affected  with  diabetes  he  fotmd  that  as  soon  as  the 
patient  was  put  upon  food  which  caused  him  to  pass  an  excessive  quantity 
of  sugar,  he  complained  that  he  had  no  life  or  energy  in  him.  Another 
patient  when  admitted  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  stand  alone ;  after 
about  three  weeks  under  treatment  he  had  gained  strength,  so  that  he  ran 
to  the  end  of  the  ward  and  back  to  show  what  he  could  do. 

Loss  of  virility  is  another  frequent  effect  of  the  disease,  and  in  women 
the  suppression  of  the  catamenia.  Natural  vigour  of  character  may  be 
replaced  by  feebleness,  moral  and  intellectual.  The  knee-jerk  is  sometimes 
absent)  and  neuralgia  is  not  an  infrequent  complaint. 

Thirst  is  another  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent  s3anptoms  of 
diabetes.  The  patient  generally  drinks  from  eight  to  twelve  pints  a  day,  but 
sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-five  or  more.  Tet  even  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  craving.  The  mouth  and  fauces  are  also  the  seat  of  a  sensation  of 
dryness,  which  causes  great  discomfort.  Dr  Pavy  says  that  the  way  in 
which  the  patient  keeps  rolling  the  tongue  about  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
sound  which  it  produces  by  sticking  to  the  palate  from  time  to  time,  may 
be  recognised  as  signs  of  the  disease.  The  tongue  is  often  "raw,"  red 
and  unnaturally  clean,  and  sometimes  it  is  fissured.  Occasionally  a  sensation 
is  experienced  of  a  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Increased  appdite  for  solid  food  is  by  no  means  so  constant  a  sjnnptom 
as  thirst.  Sometimes  the  appetite  is  enormous,  but  in  the  later  stages  of 
diabetes  there  may  be  a  loathing  of  all  kinds  of  food.  The  teeth  generally 
become  carious,  and  the  gums  swollen,  loose,  and  inclined  to  bleed.  Very 
often  the  patient  complains  of  a  peculiar  and  distressing  sensation  of  hoUow- 
ness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Occasionally  vomiting  and  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  are  present,  but^  as  a  rule,  the  digestive  powers  of  persons 
suffering  from  diabetes  are  remarkably  good. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  taken,  wrea  is  formed 
in  abundance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients 
contains  much  less  urea  than  in  health;  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  was  a  mistake,  for  although  each  fluid  ounce  is  poor  in  urea,  there 
are  so  many  ounces  passed  that  the  total  amount  of  urea  voided  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  as  great  as,  and  often  greater  than  in  health.  We  shall 
presently  see  that^  at  least  in  some  cases  of  diabetes,  a  part  of  the  sugar  is 
formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  food,  or  rather  from  the  peptones  into 
which  they  pass  before  they  are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  peptones,  under  such  circumstances,  split  up  so  as  to 
produce  two  series  of  substances,  of  which  the  one  has  its  finid  term  in 
sugar  and  the  other  in  urea.     A  part  of  the  urea  excreted  is  no  doubt 
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derived,  not  from  food,  but  from  the  nitrogenous  tissues,  as  in  healtli ;  but 
Dr  Dickinson  has  made  calculations,  allowing  a  certain  proportion  for  tissiia- 
urea,  and  he  found  that  in  at  least  one  patient  although  the  actual  dafly 
quantities  of  urea  and  sugar  varied  greatly,  yet  the  proportion  of  sorplus 
urea 'to  sugar  was  almost  constantly  as  1  to  6*1.  Dr  Ringer  many  yean 
ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  during  abstinence,  or  under  a  non-nitro- 
genous diet,  the  total  amount  of  urea  and  that  of  sugar  excreted,  whetber 
by  different  patients  or  by  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  had  a  constant 
ratio  of  about  1  to  2.  His  results  involve  the  supposition  that  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  gives  rise  in  diabetes  to  the  formatioD 
of  sugar  as  well  as  of  urea,  which  is  as  yet  only  probable. 

A  further  question  concerns  the  amount  of  uric  (or  lithic)  add  which  iM 
excreted  by  diabetic  patients.  This  also  was  suppcKsed  at  one  time  to  be 
much  less  than  normal ;  but  Dr  Dickinson  thinks  that  the  deficiency  is  pro- 
bably apparent  rather  than  real  He  has  seen  a  copious  deposit  of  crystals 
of  lithic  acid  in  urine,  of  which  more  than  fourteen  pints  were  passed  daily. 
Still,  in  comparison  with  urea,  it  appears  to  be  clear  that  but  little  nric  ackl 
is  passed  in  diabetes. 

Dr  Einger  found  that  in  diabetes  the  ingestion  of  non-nitrogenous  food 
was  followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  urea,  as  well  as  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
which  may  perhaps  be  correlated  with  Murchison's  doctrine  that  lithaamia, 
a  state  in  which  nitrogenous  principles  fail  to  be  fully  oxidised,  is  especially 
apt  to  be  induced  by  the  ingestion  of  non-nitrogenous  matters  in  excess,  or 
in  such  quantities  that  the  (^gestive  organs  become  overloaded. 

Other  facts  appear  to  show  an  antagonism  between  lith^mia  and  diabetes. 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore  long  ago  showed  that  whereas  gout  was  less  common 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  relative  frequency  of  diabetes  in  the 
two  populations  was  reversed.  The  same  applies  also  to  Ireland.  One  of 
Dr  Pavy's  patients,  who  had  before  been  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia^  said  that 
his  digestive  troubles  ended  as  soon  as  diabetes  appeared.  It  has  also  beeo 
noticed  that  gout  has  ceased  to  return  in  persons  who  have  become  diabetic ; 
but  this  is  less  conclusive,  because  it  might  be  merely  from  increased  flow 
of  urine  preventing  accumulation  of  lithates  in  the  blood  (cf.  p.  585). 

These  facts,  indicating  that  lithsBmia  and  diabetes  are  inversely  correlated, 
lend  support  to  the  view  that  both  these  conditions  depend  on  disorder  of 
the  hepatic  functions. 

The  bofDds  are  usually  constipated  in  diabetes,  the  faeces  being  dry  and 
hard.  But  diarrhoea  sometimes  occurs^  and  it  may  lead  to  a  state  of  pros- 
tration which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Diabetic  patients  of  ten  complain  of  chilliness;  the  temperature  oi  the  body 
is  as  a  rule  lowered,  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
In  one  very  severe  case  recorded  by  Dr  Dickinson  it  varied  from  93*6^  to 
94*8^,  and  when  fatal  pneumonia  set  in,  the  thermometer  only  rose  to  97*8^. 
In  another  case  the  same  disease  was  attended  with  a  temperature  of  103*2^. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  in  many  cases  the  approach  of  death  is  preceded 
by  a  fall  of  temperature. 

The  shin  is  usually  dry  and  harsh.  The  cuticle  of  the  palm  is  stifl^  and 
the  furrows  have  a  peculiar  white,  mealy  appearance.  Oenerally  spealdxi^ 
there  is  no  sensible  perspiration  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
but  sometimes  profuse  sweats  occur.  The  latter  s3anptom  is  difficult  of 
explanation.  The  fact  that  the  subcutaneous  tissue  sometimes  becomes 
(edematous  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  anaemia.     When  it  occurs,  the 
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presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  should  be  sought  for,  as  Bright's  disease 
is  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  diabetes.  But  there  is  often  oedema  of 
the  ankles,  even  when  the  kidneys  are  healthy. 

One  of  the  most  marked  s3rmptoms  of  diabetes  is  emacioHon.  The 
features  acquire  a  peculiar  drawn,  pinched  look,  by  which  the  disease  may 
often  be  recognised.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  remains  well 
nourished.  Eoberts  says  that  one  of  his  patients  weighed  more  than 
fifteen  stone,  when  he  had  been  passing  twelve  pints  of  highly  saccharine 
urine  for  some  months ;  and  that  one  of  Front's  patients  weighed  twenty- 
three  stone. 

Many  diabetics  are  fat  with  smooth  skin  and  pink  faces,  an  appearance 
which  contrasts  with  the  wasted  and  haggard  aspect  of  the  severer  form 
and  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

Another  symptom  of  diabetes  is  that  the  patient's  breath  has  a  peculiar 
stveei  smM^  like  that  of  the  urine  but  less  distinct.  Dr  Dickinson  says  that 
this  is  connected  with  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  he  appears  to 
take  it  as  an  indication  of  the  near  approach  of  the  coma  which  is  often  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  It  can  be  detected  by  some  people  even  at  a 
little  distance ;  it  is  said  that  the  late  Dr  B.  G.  Babington,  when  he  came 
down  to  Guy's  Hospital  to  take  in  patients  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  could 
tell  at  once  whether  there  was  a  case  of  diabetes  among  the  applicants  by 
the  characteristic  odour. 

Latency. — It  is  rare  for  sugar  to  be  discovered  in  the  urine  of  persons 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  perfectly  well.  Of  this,  however,  Bence  Jones 
met  with  an  instance.  A  gentleman  noticed  some  little  white  bodies  in  his 
urine,  and  consequently  had  it  tested.  They  proved  to  consist  of  epithe- 
lium from  the  bladder,  but  there  was  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  whenever  it  was  examined  afterwards.  He  was  a  stout  man, 
and  remained  in  good  health.  Another  case,  mentioned  by  Griesinger,  is 
that  of  a  medical  student^  whose  urine  was  saccharine  during  the  whole  of 
one  winter,  while  he  was  residing  in  a  moist  and  foggy  locality  in  Switzer- 
land. He  never  had  a  single  symptom  of  diabetes,  and  both  before  and 
afterwards  the  urine  was  often  tested  and  found  normal. 

Instances  such  as  these,  however,  appear  to  be  of  most  exceptional 
occurrence.  As  a  rule,  when  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine  without  the 
ordinary  s3rmptoms  of  diabetes,  the  patient  is  far  from  being  well,  and  com- 
plains of  symptoms  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  diabetes,  so  often  accom- 
pany it  that  no  cautious  practitioner  ever  meets  with  them  without  testing 
the  urine  for  sugar.  The  affections  in  question  are  perhaps  best  described 
as  "complications"  rather  than  as  ordinary  symptoms  of  diabetes. 

Complications, — One  of  these  disorders  is  pnmtus  mdvce  in  women,  often 
attended  with  a  lichenous  or  eczematous  eruption.  That  such  complaints  are 
often  due  to  diabetes  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  A  lady  aged  fifty-two 
consulted  the  author  on  account  of  an  eruption  affecting  the  vulva,  and 
attended  with  severe  pruritus.  The  parts  were  reddened,  but  dry;  the  disease, 
in  fact)  resembled  a  chronic  case  of  lichen.  Medicine  failed ;  but  next  time 
her  urine  was  found  to  contain  ten  grains  of  sugar  to  the  ounce.  In  a  few 
weeks,  under  proper  treatment,  her  troublesome  complaint  was  removed ; 
and  this  although  the  urine  still  contained  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  Most 
writers  say  that  this  pruriginous  dermatitis  is  set  up  by  tiie  local  irritation 
of  the  sugar  in  the  urine ;  and  they  remark  that  the  orifice  of  the  male 
urethra  and  the  glans  penis  are  sometimes  excoriated  under  the  same 
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circumstances.     But  pruritus  of  the  vulva  is  comparatively  rare  in  ordinary 
cases  of  diabetes. 

Some  peculiar  forms  of  papular  dermatitis  have  been  oectaaooMlly 
observed  in  diabetes;  the  first  case  was  recorded  by  Addison  and  Gull 
among  their  cases  of  xanthelasma  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,'  1851,  p.  208); 
others  have  been  called  lichen.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  are  more  than 
a  coincidence ;  but  this  will  be  discussed  under  the  section  on  xanthelawna. 

Again,  carbmides  and  boUs  are  apt  to  arise  in  patients  whose  mine 
is  saccharine.  Prout  stated  that  in  his  experience  diabetes  always  accom- 
panied carbuncles  and  malignant  boils  or  abscesses.  But  it  has  since  been 
shown  that  this  is  too  sweeping  a  statement.  The  importance  of  remem- 
bering the  liability  of  diabetic  patients  to  carbuncubu:  affections  is  well 
shown  by  a  case  of  Sir  William  Gull's,  which  is  related  by  Dr  Pavy.  A 
medical  man  was  suffering  from  cerebral  83anptom8,  for  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  should  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  His  arine 
contained  sugar,  and  on  this  account  he  was  cautioned  against  doing  so. 
However,  the  blister  was  employed,  and  a  large  carbuncle  soon  developed 
itself,  which  proved  fatal. 

Prout  also  spoke  of  glycosuria  as  a  temporary  accompaniment  of  affectioof 
of  this  kind.  A  patient  of  his,  middle-aged,  told  him  that  for  a  long 
period  he  had  been  subject^  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two,  to  boils  and  car- 
buncles, and  that  during  such  attacks  he  always  passed  a  quantity  of  sac- 
charine urine,  whereas  at  other  times  the  secretion  was  naturaL  Lator 
writers  also  have  given  cases  in  which  patients  have  had  sugar  in  the  urine 
only  while  they  suffered  from  carbuncles  or  boils. 

Oa/ngrene  of  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  resembling  senile  gangrene,  is  abo 
sometimes  associated  with  a  saccharine  state  of  the  urine.  This  is  a  foct 
which  has  been  especially  insisted  upon  by  the  surgeons  of  Dublin;  and 
several  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital 

Defective  accormnodation  is  another  symptom  which  is  common  in  diabetic 
patients,  due  to  impairment  of  the  power  of  the  ciliary  muscle ;  in  such  cases 
Dr  Pavy  has  found  that  the  application  of  Calabar  bean- to  the  conjunctiva 
is  very  beneficial. 

Sometimes  sight  is  affected  by  the  formation  of  caiaract.  Many  years 
ago  Mr  France  published  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  Ophthalmic  and 
the  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports  for  1859  and  1860  respectively.*  Diabetic 
cataract  has  acquired  special  interest  from  experiments  made  by  Dr  Weir 
Mitchell,  in  which  frogs  were  immersed  in  a  saccharine  solution,  with  the 
result  that  the  crystalline  lens  became  opaque.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
only  a  curious  coincidence,  for  the  opacity  of  the  lens  in  the  trogR  is  doe  to 
ezosmosis  and  disappears  in  distilled  water,  whereas  the  cataract  of  diabetes 
is  due  to  the  same  clinical  change  as  in  other  cases. 

Other  occasional  causes  of  impaired  sight  in  diabetes  are  atrophy  of  the 
optic  discs,  or  retinitis,  or  opaque  patches  in  the  choroid. 

Phthisis. — ^The  most  impoiliant  complication  of  diabetes,  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  death,  is  a  destructive  disease  of  one  or  both  lungs,  which  is  veiy 
like  the  more  acute  forms  of  phthisis.  The  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  in  Gu/b 
Hospital  between  1860  and  1874  were  forty  in  number,  and  in  seventeen  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  phthisis.  Dr  Addison  taught^  and  Dr  yTiS^ 
afterwards  maintained,  that  the  pulmonary  disease  in  cases  of  this  kind  i> 

*  Lecorch^'i  paper  on  the  same  sobject  appeared  in  the '  Archivee  g^6ralee  de  m^deoM 
in  May,  1861,  bat  cases  had  been  noticed  before  by  von  Qrftfe. 
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not  tubercular  phthisis,  but  rather  a  form  of  chronic  pneumonia.  Dr 
Fagge  also  was  disposed  to  support  Addison's  view ;  for  he  found  that  in 
twelve  among  seventeen  cases  there  was  nothing  that  could  fairly  be 
identified  as  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  and  in  all  of  these  it  was  either  expressly 
stated  that  the  larynx  and  intestines  presented  no  tubercular  ulceration,  or, 
at  least)  no  mention  is  made  of  these  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  in  four  cases  the  lungs  contained  grey  or  miliary  tubercles ;  and  in 
two  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  the  intestines  showed  tuberculous 
ulcers.  Such  a  proportion  of  cases  without  tubercles  in  the  larynx  and 
intestines  is  very  different  from  what  occurs  in  any  form  of  phthisis,  apart 
from  diabetes;  and  so  far  it  supports  the  opinion  that  the  pulmonary 
affection  in  this  disease  is  not  of  tubercular  origin. 

Sometimes  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  is  perhaps  too 
rapid  for  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  in  several 
of  the  above  cases  the  earliest  pulmonary  symptoms  appeared  only  from 
two  to  five  months  before  the  patient's  death.  It  is  true  that  in  one  case 
the  83rmptoms  of  disease  of  the  lungs  preceded  those  of  diabetes,  and  began 
fourteen  months  before  death,  yet  the  intestines  were  free  from  tubercle. 
This,  however,  was  a  case  of  phthisis  afterwards  complicated  by  diabetes, 
and  only  proves  that  (non-diabetic)  phthisis  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
lungs. 

The  pulmonary  affection  generally  spreads  through  the  lungs  from 
apex  to  Imse,  like  ordinary  phthisis  ;  it  very  rapidly  leads  to  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  large  cavities,  by  which  the  whole  of  an  upper  lobe  may  be 
excavated,  and  which  have  usuiJly  very  thin  ragged  walls.  It  is  generally 
much  more  advanced  in  one  lung  than  in  the  other,  but  sometimes  attacks 
both  organs  pretty  equally.  A  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  advances 
to  a  fatal  termination  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  only  one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  cases  in  which  death  was  not  the  direct  result  of  this  form  of  pulmo- 
nary disease  did  the  lungs  present  any  trace  of  it. 

Tubercle-bacilli  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  diabetic  phthisis ;  and 
the  locality  of  the  affection  in  both  apices,  the  excavation,  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  caseous  material  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs  in  diabetes  is  true  phthisis. 
It  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  is  seldom  marked  by  hsBmoptysis  or  high  fever. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  death  in  diabetes  is  ordinary  lobar  or 
"  croupous  "  pneumonia.  This  was  present  in  ten  out  of  the  forty  cases  col- 
lected by  the  author.  In  four  of  them,  the  hepatised  parts  were  more  or 
less  distinctly  passing  into  a  gangrenous  state.  The  onset  of  pulmonary 
symptoms  in  these  cases  was  generally  well  marked,  and  occurred  two  or 
three  days  before  death. 

The  present  writer  was  indebted  to  Mr  Kelbe's  help  in  the  analysis  of 
the  anatomical  reports  of  seventeen  cases  of  diabetes  which  consecutively 
proved  fatal  in  Guy's  Hospital  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs  between  1881 
and  1887.  The  disease  affected  one  or  both  apices  in  ten  cases;  with 
vomicae  but  no  other  sign  of  tubercle  in  four,  with  miliary  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  or  elsewhere  in  the  other  six.  In  two  cases  there  was  acute  hepatisa- 
tion  of  the  base  without  any  sign  of  phthisis.  In  the  remaining  five  cases 
there  was  less  acute  pneumonic  consolidation  not  affecting  the  apices, 
described  as  caseous  in  one  case  and  necrotic  in  three,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  particles  of  food. 

Diabetic  coma. — In  six  of  the  forty  fatal  cases  before  mentioned,  the  imme- 
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diate  cause  of  death  wisis  the  supervention  of  cerebral  symptoms.  Thcae 
generally  b^an  with  drowsiness,  and  in  a  few  hours  passed  into  coma.  Once 
or  twice  there  was  more  or  less  well-marked  delirium,  or  even  convulaiiHiB ; 
the  pulse  was  often  very  feeble,  and  the  temperature  loiw.  Indeed,  in 
cases  of  this  kind  the  state  of  the  patient  is  often  one  of  collapse  quite  as 
much  as  of  coma. 

This  "  diabetic  coma  "  has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  €bcekme  in 
the  blood.  But  acetonsBmia  is  not  always  present  in  diabetes,  nor  is  it 
always,  when  present,  accompanied  by  cerebral  sjonptoms.*  Moreover  if,  as 
is  probable,  it  is  derived  from  nitrogenous  metabolism,  it  <K>uld  not  be 
present  in  sufficient  amount  to  act  as  an  intoxicant  dose. 

During  diabetic  coma  the  following  abnormal  constituents  have  been 
discovered  in  the  patient's  urine  : 

(1)  Acetone  (CgHgO),  dimethyl-ketone  (C0,2CH,) ; 

(2)  Aceto-acetic  acid  (C^H^Og),  which  yields  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide 

(3)  Crotonic  acid  (C^HgOg) ; 

(4)  Oxybutyric  acid  (C^HgOs). 

The  acetone  which  imparts  its  odour  to  the  breath,  and  which  gives  a 
crimson  colour  to  the  urine  when  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron,  ia 
the  product  of  aceto-acetic  acid,  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  urine  by 
ether  after  acidulation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Dr  Dreschfeld,  in  his  Bradshaw  lecture  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
('  Lancet,'  August,  1886),  recognises  three  types  of  diabetic  coma :  f 

1.  Diabetic  collapse,  with  coldness,  lividity,  and  subnormal  temperature. 
The  pulse  is  rapid,  and  there  is  little  dyspnoea.  The  patients  are  usually 
elderly,  stout^  and  long  diabetic.  The  attack  comes  on  after  fatigue  (as  in 
Front's  cases),  and  proves  fatal  rapidly — ^within  twenty-four  hours  as  a  rule. 
The  heart  is  often  found  fatty,  but  no  acetone  or  other  abnormal  constitoent 
but  glycose  is  found  in  the  urine. 

2.  A  rare  form,  closely  resembling  drunkenness,  with  staggering  gai^ 
incoherent  speech,  and  disturbed  mental  faculties.  Acetone  is  often  {nnesent 
in  the  urine  and  the  breath,  and  sometimes  alcohol. 

3.  The  most  frequent  form,  with  muscular  weakness,  drowsiness,  rapid 
breathing,  and  at  last  coma.  There  is  the  acetone  smell  in  the  breath  and 
urine,  and  not  only  aceto-acetic  but  also  crotonic  and  oxybutyric  acids  can 
be  demonstrated  in  the  urine. 

As  described  by  Prout,  and  afterwards  by  Kussmaul,  the  condition  of 
coma  (as  distinct  from  collapse)  agrees  closely  with  the  third  of  these 
varieties.  "  Breathlessness  without  dyspnoea,''  occasional  convulsions,  and  a 
subnormal  temperature  are  its  leading  features.  It  occurs  mostly  in  young 
patients,  and  early  in  the  disease.     It^  like  collapse,  often  follows  fatigue. 

In  addition  to  the  six  cases  mentioned,  in  which  death  was  preceded  by 
more  or  less  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  there  were  two  in  which  it  was 
quite  sudden,  and  probably  these  should  be  placed  in  the  same  cat^iy 
with  the  last.  There  was  this  peculiarity  with  regard  to  most  of  these 
eight  cases,  that  the  fatal  symptoms  developed  themselves  very  shortly 
after  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  the  hospital.  In  five  dcAth  took 
place  within  five  days  from  the  date  of  admission,  and  in  three  it  occurred 
either  on  the  day  of  admission  or  on  the  following  day.     The  cause  of  the 

*  See  an  excellent  account  of  Acetonemia  and  Lipemia  in  Diabetes,  in  Dr  Gamgee^i 
'  Phviiological  Chemistry/  vol.  i,  pp.  168—172. 

t  These  are  not  identical  with  Frerichs'  three  groups  {loe,  tfU.,  pp.  81,  82, 105). 
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sudden  fatal  termination  was,  no  doubt^  the  fatigue  and  excitement  which 
the  patients  underwent  in  coming  to  the  hospital.  Exactly  the  same  thing 
was  noticed  long  ago  by  Prout,  who  says  that  four  of  his  private  patients 
sank  almost  immediately  after  coming  to  London  from  the  country  to 
constdt  him,  and  one  of  them  was  very  near  dying  in  Dr  Front's  own 
house. 

Dr  Pavy  has  observed  that  those  cases  of  diabetes  in  which  the  disease 
has  been  kept  under  control  by  treatment  are  particularly  apt  to  end  at  last 
in  convulsions,  collapse,  or  coma ;  whereas  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to 
run  on  unchecked,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  supervention  of  pul- 
monary disease. 

Since  acetonsemia  is  incapable  of  explaining  diabetic  coma,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  account  for  it  by  oxybutyric,  and  perhaps  other  acids,  diminish- 
ing the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The  phenomena  would  then  be  com- 
parable to  those  produced  by  giving  dilute  mineral  acids  in  large  quantity 
to  dogs  (Walter  and  Schmiedeberg).  This  would  prevent  the  blood  dissolving 
carbon  dioxide,  which  would,  therefore,  accumulate  in  the  brain  and  other 
tissues. 

Experience  has  shown  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  assigning  the 
cause  of  death  in  diabetes,  unless  an  autopsy  is  made.  Two  diabetic 
patients  in  Guy's  Hospital  died  with  cerebral  symptoms,  but  in  each  case 
death  was  found  to  be  due  to  local  inflammation  ;  in  one  the  pelves  of  both 
kidneys  were  dilated  and  inflamed,  with  commencing  renal  suppuration; 
and  in  the  other  there  was  extensive  hepatisation  of  the  left  lung.* 

As  above  stated,  of  the  forty  fatal  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  between  1860 
and  1874,  seventeen  patients  died  of  phthisis,  ten  of  acute  pneumonia,  and 
six  of  coma  ('Eeports,'  1876);  in  thirty-six  reported  by  Dr  Frederick 
Taylor  from  the  same  hospital  between  1875  and  1882  (ibid.,  1881,  p.  152, 
note;  and  'Path.  Trans.,'  1883,  p.  371)  twenty-eight  deaths  were  from 
coma,  three  others  probably  from  uremic  coma,  and  eleven  from  phthisis  and 
pneumonia.  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  reported,  among  thirty-seyen  fatal  cases 
of  diabetes  at  the  London  Hospital  (1874-83),  nineteen  deaths  from  coma, 
five  of  these  and  ten  others  with  phthisis,  and  eight  from  accidental  causes. 

Morbid  anatomy. — ^The  viscera  of  those  who  have  died  of  diabetes  have  a 
decidedly  sweet  smell,  resembling  that  observable  during  life  in  the  urine 
and  breath ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  one  case  Dr  Wilks  found  that  this 
odour  was  still  observable,  although  the  patient  died  of  typhus,  and  his 
urine  (which  also  retained  the  sweet  smell)  had  been  free  from  sugar  some 
days  before  death. 

In  some  cases  of  diabetes  ihe  blood  has  been  found  creamy  from  the 
presence  of  fatty  molecules,  and  fat-embolism  has  been  found  in  the  Itmgs 
(Sanders  and  Hamilton,  *Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  July,  1879).  But  Ivpomia  (as 
this  condition  of  the  blood  has  been  called)  is  certainly  not  constant,  and  is 

*  The  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  was  so  exactly 
like  what  occors  in  cases  of  strictnre  and  other  diseases  of  the  nrethra  or  hladder  that 
these  parts  were  veiy  carefully  examined.  The  nrethra  was  perfectly  healthv ;  the  bladder, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  greatly  hypertrophied.  This  led  the  author  to  consider  whether  the 
increased  thickness  df  &e  coats  of  this  visciis  conld  he  dne  to  the  augmented  work  it  had 
had  to  perform  in  consequence  of  the  over-secretion  of  urine.  In  the  second  case,  there- 
fore, we  looked  at  the  hUdder  with  much  interest,  and  found  that  it  also  was  markedly 
hypertrophied,  and  that  its  mucous  coat  protruded  hetween  the  muscnlat  fasciculi,  so  as  to 
form  numerous  sacculi.  Probahly  hypertrophy  of  the  hladder  may  he  found  to  he  fre- 
quently present  in  diahetes.— €.  H.  F.,  1882. 

YOL.  11.  37 
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probably  rare.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Dr  EoUo  in  1778,  and  afterwaidi 
by  Dr  Babington  the  younger  ('  Cycl.  Anat.  and  Phys./  i,  422).  Dr  P*vy 
regards  it  as  a  physiological  effect  of  the  abundant  food  that  is  taken. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  large,  and  Wilks  describes  it  as  having  a  unifonB 
fleshy  appearance. 

The  jpancreas  has  frequently  been  found  atrophied  or  otherwise  diseased — 
a  fact  which  may  possibly  prove  of  pathological  interest,  since  von  Mering 
reports  permanent  glycosuria  in  dogs  which  have  survived  removal  <rf  the 
pancreas. 

The  kidneys  are  not  infrequently  large,  soft,  and  fatty  ;  and  they  are 
occasionally  affected  with  chronic  tubal  nephritis  or  some  other  form  ol 
morbus  Brightii,  or,  still  more  rarely,  with  suppurative  inflammation. 

The  brain  is  firm  and  healthy :  in  two  of  our  cases  dilated  perivascnlar 
spaces  were  seen.  Dr  Dickinson  has  described  certain  cribriform  spaces  mostly 
around  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bulb  and  pons,  sometimes  witii  blood-cor- 
puscles.  These  dilated  perivascular  spaces  do  not^  however,  appear  to  be 
characteristic  of  diabetes,  and  are  probably  not  even  present  dnring  life,  as 
seems  proved  by  the  observations  of  Drs  Taylor  and  Goodhart  (see  *  Qnf% 
Hosp.  Eep.'  for  1877,  and  'Path.  Trans.,'  voL  xxxiv,  pp.  328 — 396,  and  the 
report^  p.  397).  Dr  Hale  White  (tWrf.,  vol.  xxxvi)  has  also  shown  that  the 
pigmentation,  induration,  and  other  changes  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  reported 
in  diabetes  are  present  in  other  cases  (*  Joum  of  Phys.,'  vol  viii,  p.  70). 

In  44  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  at  Guy's  Hospital,  reported  b j  Dr  H.  J. 
Campbell  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Beports,'  vol.  xliv,  p.  207),  the  Jddne^  were 
usuiJly  large,  sometimes  "  coarse  "  in  aspect^  and  occasionaUy  fatty.  The 
presence  of  glycogen  in  the  looped  tubes,  as  asserted  by  Frerichs  and 
Ehrlich,  was  not  clearly  demonstrable.  Sections  stained  with  iodine,  log- 
wood and  eosine,  silver  or  osmic  acid,  showed  very  often  the  necroUc 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  described  by  Ziegler.  The  bladder  was 
hypertrophied  in  13  cases  (see  foot-note  on  last  page). 

The  lungs  were  affected  in  23  cases ;  in  18  tiiere  was  ordinary  phthisis 
of  the  apex,  in  1  gangrene,  and  in  4  acute  oedema  or  pneumonia.'*' 

We  must  admit  that  the  results  of  morbid  anatomy  do  not  lend  suj^KMrt 
to  the  theory  of  diabetes  which  places  the  primary  lesions  in  the  centnJ 
nervous  system,  the  "  sympathetic,"  or  in  the  liver.  The  morbid  changes 
found  are  results,  not  causes  of  the  disease. 

*  In  a  series  of  autopsies  on  diabetic  patients  collected  by  Dr  Windle  (<  Dublin  Mediesl 
JonrnaV  September,  1888)  tbe  Uver  was  reported  nonnsi  in  84  cases,  enlax^ged  in  (7, 
congested  in  40,  fatty  in  16,  and  tubercular  in  2. 

The  k%d4^$  were  normal  in  116,  enlarged  in  88,  fatty  in  86,  affected  with  tubal  nej^loitis 
in  6,  drrhotic  in  10,  and  lardaceous  in  only  a  single  case.  The  bladder  was  normal  m  t(^ 
and  hypertrophied  in  18  cases. 

The  2tM^«  were  normal  in  81  cases,  and  congested  or  (edematous  in  87  more,  makiag 
118  in  whidi  they  were  free  from  organic  disease.  In  186  they  were  phthisical  ("taber- 
cular"  in  109,  "pneumonic"  in  27) ,  to  which  17  cases  with  cheesy  masses,  12  wft& 
vomica,  8  with  caseous  bronchial  glands,  and  8  with  miliary  tubtncle  may  be  added, 
making  a  total  of  178.  In  24  cases  there  was  acute  lobar  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  in 
8  gangrene,  while  in  another  8  fat-emboli  were  discovered.  The  keari  was  normal  in  70^ 
large  in  4,  small  in  9.  The  brain  was  normal  in  91,  and  perivascular  chauffes  were  ^ 
covered  in  19.  The  eord  was  normal  in  87,  and  perivascular  changes  were  Smnd  in  It 
The  sympathetic  ganglia  were  normal  in.  10  cases,  and  " drrhotic"  in  6. 

Valuable  information  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  diabetes  will  also  be  fbond  in  Freridir 
treatise,  where  he  describes  and  tabulates  (pp.  184—188)  66  cases  under  his  own  care ;  in 
Dr  Saundby's  "  Bradshawe  Lecture''  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Aug.  28rd,  1890),  reprinted  Is 
his  recent  monograph  $  and  in  Dr  ^Inlay's  report  of  20  cases  from  the  Middlesex  Hoipitv 
(*  Path.  Trans.,'  xxxiv,  pp.  886,  841). 
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Physiology  of  glycose. — Although  it  was  known  in  1674  that  the  urine  of 
diabetes  contained  sugar,  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  purely  morbid  condition, 
nor  was  the  existence  of  any  carbohydrate  in  the  healthy  tissues  suspected 
until  in  1848  Claude  Bernard  published  the  discovery  that  a  substance  which 
he  called  glycogen,  closely  resembling  starch,  is  constantly  present  in  the 
liver  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  that  abundance  of  sugar  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  liver  and  the  hepatic  vein  after  death.  He  also  stated  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  amount  of  this  sugar,  which  had  all  the  properties 
of  dextrose,  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  portal  and  other  veins.  Next,  he 
ascertained  that  though  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  greatly  diminished  by 
starvation,  yet  that  its  presence  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  that  of  carbo* 
hydrates  in  the  food.  Lastly,  he  showed  that  when  the  liver  of  a  recently 
killed  animal  was  washed  out  by  the  injection  of  a  stream  of  water  through 
the  portal  veins,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  its  sugar,  it  reappeared  in  abundance 
after  a  few  hours. 

Glycogen  was  isolated  as  a  white  powder  by  Bernard  in  1857,  and  its 
composition  and  reactions  place  it  undoubtedly  in  close  relation  to,  though 
differing  from,  vegetable  starch. 

Bernard's  theory  was  that  the  sugar  which  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  the  form  of  glucose,  as  the  product  of  all  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates— ^whether  vegetable  starch  from  bread  or  animal  starch  (glycogen) 
from  meat,  or  cane-sugar,  fruit-sugar,  malt-sugar,  or  milk-sugar — is  conveyed 
by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  and  is  there  changed  by  dehydration  into 
glycogen,  and  stored  in  this  indiffusible  form ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  gradually 
reconverted  into  glycose  by  the  action  of  a  special  ferment^  and  carried 
through  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  hearty  and  thence  to  the 
lungs,  where  it  is  oxidised  or  burnt  off. 

The  last  point  of  the  theory  has  been  modified  by  increasing  knowledge ; 
neither  glycose  nor  any  other  combustible  food  is  oxidised  in  the  lungs. 
The  process  of  oxidation  and  heat-making  takes  place  neither  in  the  lungs 
nor  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  tissues,  and  particularly  in  the  most  active 
tissues,  the  muscles  and  the  glands. 

A^kin,  it  was  ascertained  by  Dr  Pavy  (and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
late  "Dr  Bobert  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  and  by  Bitter  and  others  abroad)  that 
the  lai^e  amount  of  sugar  found  soon  after  death  in  the  liver  is  formed 
after  its  removal  from  the  body.  If  immediately  on  an  animal  being 
killed  the  liver  is  cut  up  and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
ferment^  only  traces,  and  sometimes  not  even  traces,  of  sugar  can  be  found. 
This  is,  in  fact^  the  method  on  which  is  based  the  ordinary  preparation  of 
glycogen.  Pavy  also  showed,  by  passing  a  catheter  down  the  jugular  vein 
into  the  right  ventricle,  that  blood  obtained  straight  from  the  hepatic  veins 
of  a  living  dog  or  rabbit  was  approximately  free  from  sugar.  These  expe- 
riments certainly  established  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  liver  during  life  at  all  comparable  to  the  large  quantity  obtained  a 
few  hours  after  death ;  in  fact,  the  active  stream  of  blood  which  flows  through 
the  portal  capillaries  would  immediately  wash  out  the  sugar  if  present,  like 
the  stream  of  water  which  Bernard  used  in  the  dead  liver.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Dr  Pavy's  experiments,  multiplied  and  varied  as  they  have  been, 
have  established  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  them,  namely,  that 
glyc<^n  is  not  reconverted  into  sugar  during  life,  but  undergoes  some  other 
transformation — as  he  believes,  into  fat.  The  varying  amount  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver,  its  increase  after  food  and  diminution  s^ter  fasting,  seems  to 
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show  that  it  is  constantly  undergoing  some  transfonnation,  and  tbe  storage 
of  fat  by  the  liver  is  in  direct^  not  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  glycogen.  Moreover, 
Dr  Pavy  agrees  with  other  physiologists  in  admitting  the  normal  presence 
of  glycose,  though  in  small  quantity,  in  the  blood ;  and  as  in  the  case  ci 
urea  or  the  alkaline  urates,  we  must  remember  that  with  the  considerable 
mass  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  blood,  large  renewal  and  eqnaUy  large 
abstraction  of  its  constituents  are  continu^y  taking  place.  Fat^  s^g^u** 
urea,  urates  and  kreatinin,  bilirubin  and  tjn'osin,  may  be  excreted  so  rapidly 
as  to  form  a  very  large  amount  in  a  short  time,  and  are  thus  rightly  regsunded 
as  of  great  importance  in  the  economy,  although  it  is  only  possible  to  demon- 
strate their  presence  from  any  single  specimen  of  blood  in  quantities  so  small 
as  to  seem  at  first  sight  insignificant. 

It  is  certain  that  the  glycose  absorbed  after  every  meal  is,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  stored  as  glycogen  in  the  liver ;  otherwise  it  would  be  fonnd 
periodically  increased  in  the  blood,  which  experiments  on  animals  prove  is 
not  the  case ;  and  if  present  in  the  blood  it  would,  from  its  high  diffosibility, 
equally  certainly  appear  in  the  urine,  so  that  glycosuria  would  be  a  nomml 
and  not  a  pathological  event. 

Most  physiologists,  therefore,  believe  that  the  glycogen  stored  in  the 
liver  is  slowly  converted  into  glycose,  and  gradually  carried  off  in  the  blood 
to  be  oxidised  in  the  tissues ;  and  that  this  process  is  so  complete  in  beahh 
that  nothing  but  the  merest  trace,  and  perhaps  not  even  that,  normally 
appears  in  tiie  urine. 

ITie  pathology  of  glycomria. — We  have  next  to  inquire  what  leads  to  the 
enormous  excretion  of  glycose  in  diabetes,  sometimes  amounting  to  two 
pounds  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  and  natural  hypothesis  was  that  the  kidneys  secreted  the 
abnormal  constituent  glycose,  as  they  were  supposed  to  secrete  the  other 
constituents  of  healthy  or  morbid  urine.     But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
kidneys  do  not  secrete,  in  the  sense  of  manufacturing,  the  urea,  uric  add, 
or  kreatinin,  any  more  than   the  chlorides  and  phosphates;  they  only 
secrete  in  the  sense  of  separating  them  from  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery. 
And  it  is  well  established  by  observation  and  experiment  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  secretiixi  of  leucin  and  tjrrosin,  of  oxalates,  and  of  bilirubin,  as 
well  as  of  sugar — in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  in  the  formation  of  calculi,  in 
jaundice,  and  in  diabetes.     The  first  point,  then,  established  in  the  natonl 
history  of  diabetes  is  that  it  is  not  a  disease  of  the  kidneys  at  all,  bat 
depends  upon  some  antecedent  derangement  of  the  chemistry  of  the  body. 
In  the  case  of  so  difiusible  a  body  as  glycose,  glycosuria  is  tixe  natural  sod 
inevitable  result  of  preceding  glycosssmia. 

We  next  inquire  to  what  cause  is  due  the  excess  of  sugar  in  the  Uood 
Obviously  it  must  depend  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following :  eiUier  the 
production  of  sugar  must  be  increasisd,  or  it  must  be  saved  from  being  stored 
away  and  otherwise  disposed  of  as  glycogen,  or  its  destruction  by  oxidation 
in  tixe  tissues  must  be  diminished. 

We  shall  see  that  in  most  cases  of  diabetes  it  is  possible  greatly  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  therefore,  we  infer,  of  sugar  in  the 
blood,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food ;  but  it  isfcHmd 
that  animals  fed  on  nitrogenous  food  alone  are  capable  of  forming  glycogen 
in  the  liver,  just  as  they  are  capable  of  forming  fat^  by  splitting  up  tbe 
highly  complex  proteid  molecule  into  a  nitrogenous  and  a  non-^iitrogenoQS 
moiety.  Nevertheless  this  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  amount  of 
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sugar  excreted  in  severe  cases  of  diabetes,  unless  it  were  all  passed  through 
the  liver  tissues  and  kidneys  without  diminution.  Moreover,  the  fatct  that  no 
increase  in  the  ingestion  of  carbohydrates  will  produce  glycosuria  in  a  healthy 
animal  or  man  proves  that  if  in  diabetes  there  be  increased  entry  of  sugar 
into  the  genersJ  circulation,  this  depends  not  on  increased  absorption  of 
glycose  by  the  portal  vein,  but  on  one  of  two  causes  :  either  on  glycose  not 
being  duly  stored  away  in  the  liver,  or  on  its  increased  production  from  the 
stored  glycogen.  On  either  supposition  the  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
depends  on  the  disturbance  of  the  glycogenic  functions  of  the  liver. 

We  can  thus  see  why,  in  the  worst  cases  of  diabetes,  it  is  of  little 
service  to  limit  the  ingestion  of  food.  Whatever  carbohydrates  are  taken 
appear  at  once  in  the  blood  and  run  off  by  the  urine,  and  if  all  such  food  is 
rigidly  abstained  from,  the  proteids  themselves  furnish  a  considerable  amount 
of  glycc^en  to  be  excreted ;  starvation  would  be  the  only  physiological  cure 
in  such  cases,  and  the  natiu*al  result  of  diabetes  is  that  a  man  eating  with  a 
good  appetite  and  digesting  without  discomfort  is  nevertheless  undei^oing 
slow  starvation.  The  defective  power  of  converting  glycose  into  the  in- 
diffusible  glycogen  by  the  liver  is,  therefore,  theoretically  a  sufficient  cause 
for  glycosuria ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  exists,  at  least  in  some  cases. 

Two  facts,  however,  prove  that  it  is,  at  all  events,  not  the  only  cause 
for  the  disease :  for,  firsUy,  the  examination  of  the  liver  immediately  after 
death,  in  artificial  diabetes  in  animals,  and  soon  after  death  in  the  diabetes 
of  man,  does  not  show  such  constant  diminution  of  the  amount  of  glycogen 
as  we  should  expect ;  and,  secondly,  although  Bernard  obtained  glycosuria 
by  ligaturing  the  portal  vein,  the  same  result  does  not  follow  obstruction  of 
the  hepatic  circulation  by  disease,  as  cirrhosis,  in  man."^ 

Another  objection  to  glycosuria  depending  upon  the  diminished  power 
of  the  liver  to  put  away  the  sugar  which  reaches  it  in  the  form  of  glycogen 
was  thus  put  by  Dr  Fagge : — "If  a  patient,  whose  urine  is  kept  free  from 
sugar  by  a  restricted  diet^  one  day  breaks  through  the  dietetic  rules  laid 
down  for  his  guidance,  and  eats  an  apple  or  drinks  a  glass  of  sweet  beer,  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  the  secretion  again  becomes  saccharine.  This 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected ;  but  now  comes  a  ciroumstanee  which  is 
remarkable,  and  for  which  some  further  explanation  is  evidently  necessary. 
The  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  voided  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
amount  contained  in  the  apple  or  the  beer ;  and  sugar  often  continues  to  be 
excreted  for  a  very  long  time  afterwards.  Dr  Pavy  mentions  the  case  of  a 
patient  in  whom  the  disease  had  been  kept  under  control  by  strict  dieting, 
and  who  drank  about  a  pint  of  cider.  His  urine  thereupon  became  loaded 
with  sugar,  and  remained  so  for  a  period  of  two  months,  before  it  again 
became  normal  Now,  the  only  hypothesis  which  seems  capable  of  explain- 
ing such  facts  as  these  \b  that  the  saccharine  or  amylaceous  article  of  food 
exerts  some  directly  injurious  influence,  so  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  contain 

*  When  there  is  extreme  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver,  the  blood 
most  needs  go  in  great  part  by  other  channels.  Very  little  glycose  wonld  then  be  trans- 
formed into  glycogen,  the  lar^  amonnt  absorbed  after  di^stion  woold  be  excreted  by 
the  kidneys,  and  thns  glycosana  wonld  result.  Bernard  himself  tied  the  portal  vein  in  a 
dog,  and  thns  prodnced  artificial  gUfcoswris  alimentaire,  Dr  Lupine  ^following  Couturier^ 
observed  the  same  result  in  three  patients  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (verified  after  death) 
who  were  fed  on  starchy  and  saccharine  diet,  and  he  did  not  obtain  it  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  liver  and  of  fatty  liver  in  phthisis.  The  result,  however,  is  far  from  constant ;  it 
£uled  when  tried  several  years  ago  by  the  present  writer  at  Qruy's  Hoq>ital,  and  sugar 
ought  far  more  frequently  to  appear  in  the  mine  in  cases  of  cirrhosis,  adhesive  pylephleUtis, 
and  portal  thrombosis.    The  same  negative  result  was  obtained  by  Freriohs. 
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an  excess  of  sugar  for  long  afterwards ;  and,  if  we  betieve  that  the  Utw  is 
the  oi^an  principally  concerned  in  supplying  the  blood  with  sngar,  we  cmn 
hardly  help  inferring  that  it  is  the  liver  on  which  this  injurious  infloenee  is 
exerted.  It  seems  as  if  saccharine  food  were  a  poison  to  a  patient  who  is 
affected  in  this  way." 

In  any  case,  if  we  assume  that  in  health  the  glycose  which  reaches  the 
liver  is  stored  as  glycogen,  while  in  diabetes  it  runs  through  the  portal  dr- 
culation  unchanged,  we  must  find  some  other  normal  destination  for  glycogen, 
or  else  all  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the  food  will  sooner  or  later  be 
returned  to  the  blood.  Dr  Pavy  finds  this  destination  in  fat^  bat  at  present 
his  hypothesis  cannot  be  proved,  either  chemically  or  physiologically. 

If  we  still  ascribe  glycosuria  to  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  hot 
deduce  this  increase  from  a  too  rapid  change  of  glycogen  into  glycose^  we 
have  an  attractive  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  occurs.     After 
Bernard  had  established  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  he  made  the 
equally  brilliant  discovery  that  by  puncturing  a  definite  spot  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  cerebral  ventricle  we  can  produce  glycosuria,  or,  as  it  ia  called, 
artificial  diabetes.    The  explanation  offered  is  that  the  vaso-motor  centre  of 
the  liver  being  paralysed,  the  hepatic  artery  dilates,  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  liver  is  increased,  and  hence  the  passage  of  glycose  into  the 
circulation  is  augmented.  One  objection  to  the  theory  is  that  sugar  is  carried 
to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  not  by  the  hepatic  artery;  while  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  portal  branches,  as  well  as  their  greater  size  and  number,  makes  it 
probable  that  it  is  from  the  portal  rather  than  the  arterial  blood  that  glyco- 
gen is  formed.     Another  is  that  the  duration  of  artificial  diabetes  is  veiy 
limited,  and  that  although  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  diabetes  has  been 
observed  as  the  sequel  of  nervous  causes,  injury  or  disease  affecting  the 
fourth  ventricle  appears  to  produce  transitory  glycosuria  rather  than  per- 
manent diabetes.     Again,  Dr  Pavy  has  shown  experimental  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  glycosuria  which  follows  Bernard's  puncture  is  not  due 
to  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  hepatic  artery  which  follows,  but  to  the  in- 
creased presence  of  oxygen,  for  he  has  obtained  glycosuria  by  causing  arterial 
blood  to  flow  through  the  portal  vein. 

A  broad  ground  of  objection  has  been  taken  to  either  of  the  theories 
which  ascribe  glycosuria  to  increased  production  of  sugar;  namely,  that  even 
if  all  the  glycose  which  can  be  produced  by  digestion  of  the  proteids  taken  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  diabetic  patient  under  strict  diet  were  supposed  to 
pass  through  the  liver  without  any  of  it  being  stored  as  glycogen,  it  would 
not  account  for  the  enormous  amounts  which  are  passed  in  the  urine.    Thif 
conclusion  seems  established  by  observations  upon  dogs  with  artificial  diabetes, 
and  in  human  subjects  under  strict  diet  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  most 
severe  cases,  when  much  more  sugar  is  passed  by  the  urine  than  could  be 
the  product  of  the  proteids  digested,  unless  we  add  to  them  the  fixed 
proteids  of  the  tissues.     But  this  argument^  though  used  by  several  writers 
of  repute,  seems  to  prove  too  much.    For  if  a  man  or  a  dog  with  diabetes 
really  passes  a  greater  weight  of  sugar  in  the  twenty-four  hours  thao  tf 
accounted  for  by  the  food  he  eats,  the  fact  is  just  as  conclusive  against  the 
theory  next  to  be  considered,  that  of  diminished  destruction  of  sugar.   The 
only  explanation,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  must  be  that  from  the  fatty 
elements  of  food,  in  some  unknown  way,  more  carbohydrates  enter  the 
blood  and  urine  as  glycose  than  are  ingested  as  food. 

After  all,  the  facts  are  very  doubtful.   Kiilz  found  that  there  is  never  so 
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meh  sagar  excreted  in  diabetes  as  answers  to  the  amount  of  carbohydrates 
iigested  ;  some  ia  always  oxidised  and  burnt  off. 

I^  us  now  see  what  may  be  said  for  the  h3rpothesi8  of  glycosssmia,  and 
80  glycosaria,  being  the  result  of  diminished  destruction  of  sugar.  In  health 
the  glycose,  which  is  the  product  of  digestion  of  carbohydrates,  undergoes 
in  imperfectly  ascertained  chemical  dissolution  in  the  tissues,  and  is  after- 
wards oxidised  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  to  be  thus  eliminated  from 
the  body,  while  the  chemical  energy  of  the  combination  is  liberated,  and  re- 
appears^ as  animal  heat  and  the  work  of  muscles,  glands,  and  other  less 
letive  tissues.  That  retention  of  sugar  is  not  the  direct  and  immediate  result 
of  defi^ent  oxidation  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  glycosuria,  except  in  very 
nnall  amoont  and  under  exceptional  circumstances,  in  cases  of  cyanosis,  of 
luyngeal  dyspnoea,  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  cardiac  disease  and  anaemia. 
In  all  these  cases  tixe  antecedent  process,  whateyer  it  is,  which  fits  glycose 
for  oxidation,  niust  have  been  performed,  and  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  in 
this  changed  condition  that  a  great  part  of  the  glycose  of  the  blood  remains 
imoxidised. 

Anotiier  proof  that  it  is  not  lack  of  oxidation  which  keeps  the  propor- 
tion of  glycose  in  the  blood  so  high,  is  the  fact  that  other  oxidations  go  on 
as  usual ;  for  in  natural  or  artificial  diabetes  fatty  food  is  perfectly  assimi- 
lated and  excreted  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Nencke  found  by  experiment 
that  benzole  was  changed  into  carbolic  acid,  Schulzen  recovered  vegetable 
vsltB  as  carhonates,  and  Eiilz  showed  that  certain  carbohydrates  even  were 
oxidised,  as  Isevulose  and  inosite.  Schulzen  has  found  that  in  cases  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  when  oxidation  is  much  hindered,  glycose  is  still  spUt  up 
ready  for  oxidation,  and  appears  as  lactic  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  following  argument  seems  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  diminished 
destruction  does  not  hold  for  all  cases  of  diabetes.  If  the  liver  were 
storing  its  glyc(^en  normally,  as  each  fresh  accretion  of  glycose  reached  it^ 
ttie  dminished  destruction  of  sugar  in  the  tissues  would  keep  the  amount  in 
the  blood  and  urine  at  a  pretty  uniform  quantity,  but  in  diabetics  it  is  well 
known  that  the  sugar  excreted  by  the  kidneys  is  increased  after  each  meaL* 
On  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  the  riddle  of  glycosuria  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  assume,  as  some  have  done, 
several  kinds  of  diabetes :  one  due  to  increased  production  of  sugar  and 
diminished  deposit  of  glycogen,  another  to  increased  production  of  sugar 
from  abundant  glycogen,  a  third  due  to  diminished  oxidation,  and  a  fourth 
to  diminished  preliminary  decomposition  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood. 

But  the  cUstribution  to  each  category  would  be  very  arbitrary,  and  in 
the  case  of  so  well-marked  and  peculi^:  a  clinical  condition  as  that  of 
^liabetes  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  has  a  constant  origin. 

ArHfidal  diabetes. — ^Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  we  must 
briefly  refer  to  certain  conditions  known  as  "artificial  diabetes,"  or  rather 
vtifidal  glycosuria. 

*  A  diabetic  patientr  Joseph  North,  imder  Dr  Pavy's  care,  was  placed  in  incceMion 
upon  different  kinds  of  food,  and  his  nrine  was  coUected  and  analvsed  every  four  honrs. 
As  t  role,  tiie  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  nrine  was  considerably  greater  between  5 
^  9  p.m.  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day;  while  it  was  commonly  at  its  lowest  point 
<^nbg  the  night  and  early  morning.  These  variations  were  evidentljr  dne  to  the  food 
tiken  dvring  the  day.  On  one  occuion  he  departed  from  his  instructions,  and  at  4  pan. 
drank  some  cocoa  sweetened  wiUi  sugar.  Between  5  and  9  p.m.  of  that  da^  he  passed  1811 
Sniiu  of  suffar,  whereas  in  the  twenty*f our  hours  previously  the  quantity  in  equal  periods 
W  rtuffed  between  106  and  468  grains ;  and  from  9  to  1  a.m.  the  same  evening  it  was 
H«in  oidy  488  grains. 
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The  first  is  the  result  of  Claude  Bernard's  famous  experiment  of  pcme- 
turing  the  "  diabetic  centre  "  in  the  bulb.     TraumaHe  glyoosxxm  m  pro- 
duced; but  the  experiment  fails  if  from  starvation  or    other  caiue  the 
liver  of  the  animal  contains  no  glycogen.     The  sugar  derived  from  its  food 
apparently  does  not  pass  on  into  the  circulation,  but  is  stored  as  glycogen ; 
while  the  sugar  formed  from  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  washed  oat  abundantly  by 
the  augmented  stream  of  blood — an  argument^  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  Bernard's 
rather  than  Pavy's  view.     But  this  glycosuria  is  temporary  only,  as  indeed 
we  should  expect,  for  it  is  clear  that  after  the  puncture,  in  proportion  as  the 
amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  becomes  reduced  by  the  excessiYe  denumds 
made  upon  it,  the  glycosuria  must  pass  off;  and,  in  fact,  after  a  few  hom:B  sugar 
can  no  longer  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  animals  on  which  this  experiment  has 
been  performed.     It  is  true  that  Schiff  found  that  by  dividing  the  anteri<»r 
columns  of  the  cord  in  rats  he  could  make  the  animals  diabetic,  and  thai 
this  condition  would  last  for  two  or  three  weeks.     But  even  these  results 
scarcely  warrant  our  attributing  ordinary  persistent  diabetes  in  the  human 
subject  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.     It  seems  to  be  imposwbb 
that  the   excretion  of   such  large  quantities  of  sugar  as  are    passed  by 
patients  affected  with  this  disease,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  amounts 
influenced  only  partially  by  the  meals,  can  be  due  to  a  meire  increased 
rapidity  of  the  conversion  into  sugar  of  the  glycogen  naturally  formed  by 
the  liver. 

The  second  artificial  kind  of  glycosuria  is  toxic  (cf.  p.  570).  It  has  bees 
observed  after  poisoning  by  chloraJ,  curare,  and  after  inhalation  of  chkno- 
form  and  carbonic  oxide  gas ;  but,  except  in  the  latter  case,  the  presence  ot 
sugar  in  the  urine  is  far  from  constant.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained 
that  feeding  animals  on  phlorizin  (G^i^I^Oiq),  a  constituent  of  the  bai^  of 
cherry  and  apple  trees,  will  always  produce  glycosuria. 

These  interesting  facts  throw  much  light  and  will  throw  more  on  the 
physiology  of  glycose,  but  they  can  only  indirectly  explain  diabetes ;  for 
the  disease  is,  at  least  in  most  cases,  due  neither  to  injuries  of  the  nenroui 
system  nor  to  ingestion  of  poison. 

Theory  of  the  other  symptoms. — Given  glycossmia,  the  other  pathological 
effects  seem  to  follow  naturally.  With  a  difitisible  crystalloid  l^e  dextrose 
glycosuria  will  at  once  follow.  That  in  itself  leads  to  polyuria,  and  tiien 
the  flow  of  urine  produces  dryness  of  the  tissues,  constipation,  and  thirst ; 
while  the  loss  of  oxidisable  food  leads  to  hunger,  emaciation,  moscolar 
weakness,  lowered  temperature ;  while  dextrose,  or  rather  perhaps  concomi- 
tant products  of  altered  metabolism — as  aceto-acetio  or  oxybutyric  acids— 
act  as  poison  in  producing  local  gangrenous  inflammation  in  the  ddn  or  the 
lungs,  or  at  least  prepare  a  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  tubercular 
bacillus. 

Clinical  (etiology  of  diabetes. — Some  interesting  cases  have  been  reooided 
in  which  the  urine  has  been  found  to  contain  sugar  after  the  (rata  has  been 
injured,  or  when  it  was  diseased.  As  far  back  as  1854  Dr  Goolden  pob- 
lished  in  the  *  Lancet '  a  series  of  instances  of  glycosuria  following  blows  or 
falls  upon  the  head ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  nruie 
was  transitory,  like  that  in  dogs  and  rabbits  after  Bernard's  puncture. 
Dr  Pavy,  however,  mentions  the  case  of  a  cadet  at  Woolwich  who  was 
attacked  with  strongly-marked  diabetes  a  few  days  after  being  stonned 
by  a  blow   on   the   head.      He  also  records  two   instances   of  diabetes 
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after  an  attack  of  hemipl^ia,  and  he  has  frequently  seen  it  in  ataxic 
pitients.  Many  years  ago  (about  1867)  a  little  girl  was  brought  into 
Ga/a  Hoapital  dead  from  fracture  of  the  skull  and  other  injuries  in  being 
nm  over.  A  patch  of  haemorrhage  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Some  urine  was  then  collected  from  the  bladder 
ud  gave  decided  evidence  of  sugar.  Frerichs  mentions  a  large  number  of 
similar  cases.  The  most  striking  case  in  which  disease  of  the  fourth 
▼entride  has  led  to  glycosuria  in  man  is  one  quoted  by  Trousseau,  in  which 
there  was  a  tumour  in  the  floor  of  this  cavity.  Similar  cases  have  been 
since  recorded  ;  but,  interesting  as  they  are  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  they  lend  small  support  to  a  nervous  theory  of  diabetes. 

Sometinies  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  result  of  mental  anxiety.     Dr 

Httmann  Weber  met  with  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  became  diabetic  on 

two  separate  occasions,  at  an  interval  of  nine  years,  under  the  pressure  of 

intense  anxiety  from  impending  commercial  ruin.     In  other  cases  recorded 

by  Bayer  and  Frerichs,  diabetes  has  followed  a  violent  fit  of  grief  or  of  anger, 

and  Dr  Dickinson  mentions  several  similar  cases.     It  has  been  stated  by  Dr 

Mauddey  that  diabetic  parents  often  have  insane  children,  and  Dr  Dickin- 

scHi  found  glycosuria  in  17  per  cent,  of  insane  persons.     But  Dr  Hale 

White  found  it  in  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  Bethlem,  and  in  2*6  at 

&e  Surrey  County  Asylum  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1883,  p.  853).     Dr  Savage 

also  believes  that  insanity  and  diabetes  are  unconnected  ('Brit  Med. 

Joum.,*  1885,  voL  ii,  p.  1054). 

An  inherited  tendency  is  clearly  present  in  some  cases  of  diabetes.  Pavy 
gives  numerous  instances  of  this:  in  one  &mily  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers ;  in  another  a  son,  his  father,  and  an  aunt ;  in  a  third  a  father  and 
his  two  daughters ;  in  a  fourth  a  father  and  a  son  ;  in  a  fifth  two  brothers  ; 
in  a  sixth  three  brothers ;  in  a  seventh  a  brother  and  a  sister ;  and  in  an 
eighth  the  father,  mother,  and  three  daughters ;  and  (to  mention  only  one 
other  case)  a  mother,  grandmother,  and  four  out  of  five  children.  Boberts 
knew  a  family  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  became  diabetic,  although  the 
pwents  were  healthy.     Frerichs  found  39  hereditary  cases  among  400. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  cases  have  been  collected  for  the  writer  by 
Mr  J.  £.  Nevins  from  the  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in  eight  of  these 
there  was  a  history  of  diabetes  in  one  or  more  members  of  the  patient's 
Umiy  (6*55  per  cent).  Adding  cases  obtained  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
r^pstrars  of  the  three  other  large  hospitals,  St  Bartholomew's,  St 
Thomas's,  and  the  London,  and  those  recorded  by  Schmitz  and  Griesinger, 
he  found  35  hereditary  cases  in  a  total  of  537  (6*51  per  cent).  In  one 
remarkable  case  the  mother  and  seven  of  the  mother's  brothers  had  died  of 
diabetes. 

Many  writers,  particularly  on  the  Continent  where  gout  is  rare,  ascribe 
ft  large  share  to  tiiat  disease  in  the  production  of  diabetes.  It  is  said  that 
gouty  diabetes  is  marked  by  the  patient  being  stout  and  ruddy  and  suffer- 
iiig  Utile,  as  well  as  by  his  bdng  eldedy.  Biidi  this  means  little  more  than 
tbttt  gout  does  not  exclude  diabetes,  and  that  many  physicians  call  men 
over  forty,  with  florid  complexion  and  well  nourished,  gouty  without  more 
ado.  If  we  inquire  how  many  diabetics  have  suffered  from  inflammation  of 
the  great  toe,  or  from  chalkstones,  we  should  probably  not  find  the  pro- 
portion above  that  of  the  accidental  coincidence  of  two  not  uncommon 
diseases  which  both  aSect  men  rather  than Vomen,  and  those  over  forty 
rather  than  younger  persona.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  some  physicians 
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with  wide  opportunities  of  observation  have  believed  in  the  antagcmism  of 
gout  and  diabetes  (p.  572). 

DisiribuHan. — ^Diabetes  is  said  to  be  mcNre  common  in  Italy  than  in 
Northern  Europe,  more  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  than  in  England, 
more  common  in  Saxony  and  ThtLringen  than  in  Berlin,  and  more  common 
in  Ceylon  and  parts  of  India  than  in  China^  Mauritius,  or  Berbice.  Jewi 
are  said  to  be  particularly  liable  to  it,^  and  n^roes  to  be  ahnoet  exempt. 

Dr  Pavy  finds  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  private  than  in  hoqxtal 
practice,  and  that  on  the  average  private  patients  are  older  than  those  in 
hospital  Trousseau  used  to  say  that  when  a  sleek,  plump,  pink-lMed 
patient  came  into  his  consulting  room,  he  was  sure  to  be  a  notary  and 
diabetic. 

Age  and  sex. — ^Diabetes  rarely  attacks  young  children ;  whereas  in  men 
there  is  no  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  diabetes  until  the  age  of  sixty-five 
has  been  passed.     Among  1360  private  patients  who  came  to  Dr  Pavy, 
diabetes  began  under  ten  years  old  in  8,  between  ten  and  twenty  in  57, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  in  97,  between  thirty  and  forty  in  224,  betwaeo 
forty  and  fifty  in  839,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  418.     Ev^i  between 
sixty  and  seventy  the  number  was  182 — ^very  lai^e  considering  the  sanallw 
number  of  persons  living  over  sixty  compared  with  those  between  twenty 
and  forty.    Above  seventy  there  were  35  patients,  one  in  whom  the  diaeaae 
b^an  when  he  was  over  eighty.    The  youngest  patient  he  ever  saw  was  an 
infant  twelve  months  old  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Dec.  5th,  1885). 

Diabetes  is  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women :  in  537  cases  at  Gay's 
Hospital,  above  two  to  one ;  in  Dr  Pavy's  private  cases,  2*45  to  one.  In 
every  decade  (excepting  the  children  under  ten)  the  number  of  males  wm  bur 
greater  than  that  of  females,  and  the  total  was  966  to  394.  It  is  partkn- 
larly  rare  in  old  women.  The  predominance  of  the  male  sex  in  this,  as  is 
some  other  diseases,  does  not  appear  during  childhood. 

Cawrse  and  event. — In  its  well-marked  forms,  diabetes  tends  to  the  death 
of  the  patient,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  if  he  be  under 
middle  age.  It  is  true  that  one  cannot  often  state  definitely  what  is  the 
whole  duration  of  the  disease,  because  its  onset  is  generally  insidious; 
but  sometimes  the  patient  can  fix  the  week  and  almost  the  day  oo 
which  he  felt  unusual  weakness  and  thirsty  and  found  his  urine  unuraally 
abundant.  The  important  fact  is  that,  for  those  under  forty,  when  the 
urine  has  once  been  found  to  be  persistently  saccharine,  the  days  d 
the  patient  are  numbered,  unless  the  progress  of  the  malady  can  be 
arrested. 

Gases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  death  occurs  within  a  few  weeb 
from  the  time  when  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  the  disease  appear.  Sir  Qwrgp 
Paget  observed  a  case  in  which  the  patient,  a  Cambridge  undergnulnste 
supposed  to  be  in  perfect  health,  took  part  in  athletic  sports  and  e$me 
in  second  in  a  foot-race,  within  twelve  days  of  his  death.  The  writer  hid 
recentiy  a  young  man  under  his  care  who  c^ed  from  diabetic  coma  aftw  onlj 
two  months'  illness.  Such  cases  of  acute  diabetes  are,  however,  rare ;  more 
frequently  the  duration  of  diabetes  is  from  one  to  three  years.  Prout  ssid 
in  1848  tiiat,  among  nearly  seven  hundred  patients  whom  he  had  seen  within 
thirty  years,  he  then  knew  of  but  two  in  whom  the  disease  had  been 
fully  developed  ten  years  before.  Dr  Dickinson,  however,  mentiooi 
*  Frerichf,  for  inrtanoe,  had  102  Jews  unong  hit  400  diabetic  patienti. 
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tfae  case  of  one  patient  in  whom  the  urine  was  constantly  saccharine  for 
Sfteen  years,  and  Dr  Pavy  a  similar  case  which  lasted  twenty-five  years. 

The  age  of  the  patient  appears  to  have  a  greater  influence  than  any  other 
eooditum  on  the  rate  with  which  diabetes  advances  towards  a  fatal  termi- 
ostion.  Children  inrho  are  attacked  by  it  never  live  to  grow  up.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  old  people  sometimes  pass  saccharine  urine  for  years  without 
qqpearing  to  si^er  from  it;  but  in  such  patients  the  urine  is  seldom 
exeessive  in  quantity,  nor  are  marked  sjrmptoms  of  diabetes  generally 
present. 

At  a  middle  period  of  life,  say  between  thirty-five  or  forty  and  sixty-five, 
the  {Mrognoeis  of  a  case  of  diabetes,  when  it  first  comes  under  observation, 
most  mainly  be  based  upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  sjrmptoms,  parti- 
cularly emaciation.  All  writers  regard  it  as  a  favourable  sign  if  the  patient 
ranains  well-nourished  and  florid.  If  sugar  is  present  without  much  increase 
in  quantity  of  the  urine  the  prognosis  is  better  than  when  there  is  polyuria. 
In  fact^  the  older  physicians  used  to  call  the  former  cases  diabetes  decipiens. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  detection  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in 
addition  to  the  sugar  is  a  serious  indication,  but  Dr  Pavy  says  that  he  has 
known  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  to  be  present  for  years  without 
apparent  harm. 

But  these  considerations,  which  guide  the  physician  in  forming  his  first 
impression  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  a  case  of  diabetes,  require  to  be  com- 
\nned  with,  and  corrected  by,  the  results  of  treatment^  before  a  final  judg- 
ment is  pronounced.  For  medical  science  sometimes  attains  more  striking 
results  in  this  disease  than  in  almost  any  other  of  equally  dangerous 
tendencies,  and  the  cases  which  do  best  under  treatment  are  not  always 
those  which  appeared  the  most  promising  at  first.  If  under  moderately 
r^Etricted  diet  tixe  amount  of  sugar  rapidly  diminishes  and  the  patient's  dis- 
comforts diminish  also,  the  prognosis  is  favourable,  and  particularly  if  he 
rnkes  flesh. 

TrecOmeni  by  diet. — ^Theory  and  experience  agree  in  teaching  that  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  glycose  in  the  urine  we  diminish  it  in  the  blood, 
and  that  by  diminishing  it  in  the  blood  we  relieve  all  the  sjrmptoms  of 
diabetes.  They  equally  teach  that  we  can  in  all  cases  limit,  and,  in 
most,  prevent  the  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood  by  removing  carbohydrates 
bcim  Uie  food  of  diabetic  patients.  Thus,  as  Front  long  ago  laid  down,  "  diet 
is  the  first  and  chief  point  to  be  attended  to." 

Dr  John  Bollo,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  appears  to  have  first 
prescribed  abstention  from  starch  and  sugar ;  he  proposed  to  confine  diabetic 
patients  entirely  to  animal  food.  But  although  the  inhabitants  of  arctic 
re^ons  and  the  trappers  of  North  America  live  for  months  together  without 
the  chance  of  obtaining  anything  else,  experience  shows  that  in  civilised  life, 
when  all  kinds  of  food  are  within  reach,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  patients  exclusively  on  meat  ;  and  the  more  so  since  in  diabetes  the 
appetite  is  voracious,  and  the  craving  for  forbidden  food  all  the  greater. 
(H  late  years,  therefore,  all  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  have 
striven  to  include  among  permitted  viands  as  many  of  vegetable  origin 
as  possible.  The  result  has  been  the  construction  of  a  tolerably  copious 
diet-table. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  aninwl  food^  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  may  be  eaten  by 
persons  suffering  from  diabetes.     But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
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the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking  such  food  often  introduce  deleterioQa 
matters.  Thus  soups  are  thickened,  jellies  are  sweetened,  and  even  roasted 
joints  are  basted  with  flour.  There  are  few  alimentary  substances  of  animal 
origin  which  produce  sugar  ;  but  such  is  the  liver  of  calves  or  pigs,  and 
such  are  also  the  edible  molluscs,  oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  all  of  whiA 
contain  glycogen.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Joseph  North 
(p.  683,  note),  to  whom  Dr  Pavy  twice  gave  four  dozen  of  oysters  for  two 
days  running,  they  caused  no  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
excreted.  Honey  (yielding  dextrose  and  kevulose)  is  of  coarse  injuiiocis ; 
and  so  is  also  miih  (which  yields  dextrose  and  galactose),  bat  not  in  the 
degree  that  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  amount  of  lactose  it  contains. 
Dr  Pavy  indeed  found  that  in  North's  case  the  administration  of  three  pints 
of  milk  daily  not  only  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar, 
but  also  brought  back  the  uneasy  sensations  which  the  man  had  experiei^ed 
when  the  disease  had  been  uncontrolled  by  treatment.  But  Boberts  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  girl  who  (her  diet  being  restricted  in  other  respects) 
continued  to  gain  strength  and  to  improve  in  health  when  she  was 
allowed  to  drink  three  pints  of  milk  daily. 

Cream  and  butter  form  important  articles  of  diet  in  diabetes.  Cod-liver 
oil  is  useful  in  a  similar  way.  Though  glycerine  might  be  expected  to  be 
harmless,  since  its  composition  is  so  different  from  that  of  sugar,  jet 
Dr  Pavy  found  that  it  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  sugar  excreted; 
but  the  daily  quantity  which  he  administered  was  from  six  to  ten  ounoei^ 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  smaller  quantities  are  injurious.  A  better 
substitute  for  sugar  than  glycerine  is  &u^harine  (Benzoyl-sulphonic-imide). 
It  sweetens  far  more  powerfully  than  cane-sugar,  and  of  course  does  not 
jdeld  glycose ;  but  it  renders  the  saliva  unpleasantly  sweet. 

The  late  Dr  A.  S.  Donkin's  plan  of  treating  diabetic  patients  by  a  diet  d 
skimmed  milk,  six  or  eight  pints  daily,  is  not  theoretically  justified,  for  the 
lactose  is  taken  and  the  cream  left  behind.     Dr  Greenhow  rec<»ded  a 
case  in  which  a  patient  took  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  daily, 
with  the  effect  of  removing  his  sjrmptoms  and  of  freeing  his  urine  from 
sugar,  and  two  months  afterwards  he  remained  well.     But  Soberts  refers  to 
the  cases  of  several  persons  treated  with  skimmed  milk,  and  says  that  few 
of  them  could  tolerate  it  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  then  were  npdlj 
reduced,  while  one  case  was  brought  to  a  fatal  termination  in  three 
months.     Much  more  likely  to  be  useful  is  a  preparation  of  milk,  whicb 
Dr  A.  E.  Wright  lately  showed,*  made  by  preci{Htating  the  casein  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  and  then  redissolving  the  curd  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  tbe 
phosphates  and  other  salts  of  milk.     The  result  is  a  not  unpalataUe  drinki 
which  can  be  sweetened  if  desired  with  a  little  saccharine,  and  is  entirely 
free  from  sugar.     Practically,  however,  most  diabetics  do  without  much 
milk,  and  a  small  amount  is  not  generally  found  injurious. 

Most  vegetables  are  injurious  to  diabetic  patients.  The  most  noxJotu  (d 
all  are  those  richest  in  starch,  as  potatoes  and  artichokes ;  but  carrots, 
parsnips,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  aspan^gu^r 
and  searkale  are  sdso  forbidden,  as  containing  starch  or  sugar. 

Greens,  however,  as  well  as  spinach,  lettuces,  watercresses,  and  mosUiu 
and  cress,  may  be  eaten ;  and  even  small  quantities  of  radidies  and  aspsi^P^ 
or  celery.      The  general  rule  is  that  all  white  parts  of  vegetables,  in  wludi 

•  In  the  Grocers'  Lecture  at  the  University  of  London,  which  w»8  pnhlisbed  ia  ^ 
'  British  Medical  Jonmid/  April  11th,  1891. 
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chlorophyll  has  not  been  developed  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  contain  sugar, 
tnd  are  harmful.  But  by  boiling  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  even  the  for- 
3iclden  kinds  of  vegetables,  if  they  contain  sugar  only  and  not  starch,  may 
t>e  rendered  much  less  injurious.  According  to  Prout,  there  is  a  direct 
3Ld vantage  in  the  use  of  such  green  vegetables  as  are  harmless ;  for  their 
indigestible  part,  cellulose  or  lignin,  tends  to  correct  the  constipation  which 
is  often  so  troublesome  in  diabetes. 

All  kinds  of  sweet  fruits  appear  to  be  injurious,  although  currants 
Bind  raspberries  and  other  acid  fruits  are  sometimes  allowed  to  diabetic 
patients.    Nuts  are  harmless ;  but  chestnuts  abound  in  starch. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  for  the  diabetic  patient  to  do  without  bread. 
Consequently,  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  invent  a  substitute  for  it. 
The  earliest  of  these  attempts  was  perhi^M  that  of  Bouchardat^  who,  in 
1841,  suggested  that  a  kind  of  bread  should  be  made  from  the  gluten  of 
ftouTy  after  removal  of  all  the  starch  by  washing.  But  this  gluten  bread  is 
by  no  means  perfectly  free  from  starch,  for  it  at  once  turns  blue  if  a  little 
iodine  be  dropped  on  it.  Patients  also  complain  that  it  is  very  unpleasant 
to  chew,  feeling  like  india-rubber  between  the  teeth.  Dr  Pavy  says  that 
gluten  biscuits  are  much  more  palatable,  but  these  will  not  keep  more  than 
ten  days.  Gluten  is  also  prepared  for  cooking  purposes,  by  which  variety 
may  be  given  to  the  meals  put  before  a  diabetic  patient.  A  second  sub- 
slitate  for  ordinary  bread  is  a  sort  of  cake  from  bran.  Prout  appears  to 
have  first  suggested  this;  and  Dr  Camplin,  who  himself  su£fered  from 
diabetes,  greatly  improved  the  method  by  which  it  is  prepared,  so  that  bran 
cakes  are  still  made  according  to  his  directions.  A  third  substance  which 
may  be  used  by  diabetic  patients  instead  of  bread  is  the  almond  cake  which 
was  introduced  by  Dr  Pavy ;  its  only  fault  is  its  high  price.* 

If  inulin,  the  starch  of  dahlias  and  several  oti^er  roots,  could  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  it  might  be  used  generally  instead  of  wheaten  flour, 
for  it  only  jdelds  Isvulose  on  digestion  instead  of  dextrose. 

Wheaten  flour,  as  well  as  that  of  other  kinds  of  com,  is  of  course  very 
injurious ;  and  so  are  rice,  arrowroot^  sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  and  vermicelli 
In  all  but  the  most  severe  cases  we  may  allow  a  very  little  toast 

It  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  drink  as  well  as  the  food  of  diabetic 
patients.  Restriction  of  the  amount  of  water  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
followed  by  but  little  advantage,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  patient's 
discomfort^  if  he  obeys  the  physician's  injunctions. 

The  beverages  which  are  admissible  are  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  made  from 
nibs,  dry  sherry,  claret^  burgundy,  chablis,  hock ;  also  brandy  and  other 
unsweetened  spirits,  with  soda  and  other  mineral  waters.  Chocolate, 
sweet  ales,  porter  and  stout^  cider,  all  sweet  and  sparkling  wines  are 
forbidden;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  alcohol  in  any  form  should  be 
freely  taken  by  diabetic  patients. 

Dr  Pavy  says  that  the  patient  often  at  first  complains  that  his  food  is 
not  bulky  enough  to  satisfy  him ;  but  after  persevering  for  a  few  days  he  finds 
that  his  appetite  becomes  less.  Johnson's  dictum  that  it  is  easier  to  abstain 
than  to  be  abstemious  is  very  applicable  to  the  diabetic 

Before  a  patient  suffering  from  this  disease  adopts  the  restricted  diet, 

and  also  while  it  is  being  carried  out,  the  amount  of  urine  passed  each  day 

and  its  spedfio  gravity  diould  be  carefully  registered,  and  the  quantity  of 

sugar  should  also  be  accurately  determined  at  frequent  intervals.    In  no 

*  Dr  Palmer,  of  Nayland^  reoommends  the  houUide  «offp«,  litUe  dumplings  of  gluten. 
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Other  way  can  the  progress  of  the  case  be  properly   watched,   or  an 
opinion  be  formed  as  to  tibe  necessity  for  subsidiary  treatment.     Moreorer, 
a  daily  analysis  enables  the  physician  to  check  the  proceedings  of  his 
patient,  and  to  tell  with  considerable  certainty  whether  he  is  adhering 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  roles.     Those  who  suffer  from  diabetes  are  dtai 
untruthful,  and  wilfully  deceive  their  medical  advisers.    Prout  speaks  ol  a 
mental  imbecility  and  want  of  fortitude  as  one  of  the  effects  of  tiie  diMsse. 
This  may  perhaps  be  the  explanation  of  the  assertions  that  hare  been  made 
that  diabetic  patients  sometimes  pass  a  quantity  of  urine  exceeding  that  ol 
the  fluids  ingested.     Niemeyer  mentions  a  case,  in  which  careful  watching 
proved  that  the  patient  had  really  been  drinking  a  larger  quantity  <rf  fluid 
than  that  to  which  she  had  confessed.    Patients  are  often  detected  io 
having  surreptitiously  eaten  apples,  bread,  &c.,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
urine  has  on  some  one  day  been  found  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  so;gBr 
than  had  been  present  bdore.    The  advantage  gained  by  daily  analysiB  is 
therefore  considerable. 

The  effect  of  dieting  varies.  Sometimes  it  cures  the  disease  entirely. 
Boberts  gives  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  man  aged  thirty-nine  was  passing 
eight  pints  of  urine  daily,  containing  5680  grains  of  sugar.  Under  a 
restricted  diet  the  mean  daily  flow  of  urine  went  down  within  a  week  to 
60  ounces ;  the  sugar  fell  on  the  third  day  to  134  grains,  at  the  end  oi  a 
week  to  48  grains,  and  after  a  fortnight  oidy  a  trace  of  it  could  be  detected. 
The  patient  lost  all  his  symptoms,  and  gained  flesh  at  the  rate  of  tbrte 
pounds  a  week.  In  about  eight  months  all  the  sugar  had  disaiqpeared,  and 
nearly  four  years  afterwards  he  was  quite  welL 

llie  present  writer  lately  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  case.    The 
patient^  a  stout  florid  man  of  forty-three,  had  begun  rapidly  to  lose  strength 
and  weighty  and  to  suffer  from  thirst  and  frequent  micturition.     The  sym- 
ptoms dated  from  early  in  December,  1890,  and  sugar  was  detected  soon 
after.     When  first  seen  (January  Ist^  1891)  he  had  the  raw  tongue^  con- 
stipation, and  all  the  other  disccnnforts  of  acute,  and  somewhat  advanced, 
diabetes.    The  urine  was  of  sp.  gr.  1032,  and  contained  a  large  tanoant 
of    glycose.     He  was  put  on  restricted   diet   with  a  grain  of  ophnn 
three  times  a  day.     He  had  greatly  improved  in  a  week,  and  the  sugir 
had  diminished  to  about  a  thiid  of  its  previous  amount.     He  persevered 
with  the  treatment^  and  three  weeks  after  it  was  b^un  he  felt  perfect^ 
well,  and  the  urine  was  moderate  in  amount^  of  sp.  gr.  1021,  and  nearly 
free  from  sugar.     On  February  26th  the  urine  was  perfectly  normal,  and 
there  was  no  return  of  sjrmptoms  two  months  later. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  results  of  treatment  are  much 
less  decisive.  The  patient's  symptoms  may  be  greatly  benefited^  ^ 
altogether  removed ;  the  amount  of  urine  which  he  passes  may  be  much 
diminished,  or  reduced  to  the  normal  quantity;  it  may  even  cease  to 
contain  sugar,  so  that  for  the  time  all  signs  of  tiie  disease  are  absent ;  aod 
yet^  if  he  now  attempts  to  return  to  his  previous  way  of  living,  the  nrioe 
again  becomes  saccharine,  and  one  by  one  all  the  symptoms  of  d&betei 
reappear. 

Indeed,  even  when  the  patient  under  strict  diet  loses  his  symptom^  «Kf 
the  quanti^  of  urine  which  he  passes  falls  to  the  normal  amount,  it  by  no 
means  always  ceases  to  contain  sugar.  Its  specific  gravity  may  be  banO// 
if  at  all,  lowered ;  and  the  percentage  of  sugar  (although  not  the  abedott 
amount  excreted)  may  be  as  great  as  before.    Whenever  dieting,  or  indeed 
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any  other  treatment,  does  good,  it  appears  always  to  bring  the  quantity  of 
w^ter  down  to  normal,  before  seriously  affecting  the  specific  gravity  or  the 
proportionate  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  secretion.  But  whenever 
dieting  readily  lowers  the  specific  gravity,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
quantity  of  urine  passed  by  the  patient  is  not  excessive. 

Sometimes  a  restricted  diet  altogether  fails  to  control  diabetes. 
There  are  cases,  especially  in  very  young  patients,  in  which  all  treatment 
appears  to  be  useless.  Other  patients,  again,  are  at  first  benefited  by  diet- 
ing ;  but  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  be  useful,  and  in  certain  cases  the  disease 
appears  to  advance  less  instead  of  more  rapidly  when  all  restrictions  are 
i^thdrawn.  Sometimes,  again,  the  appetite  fails  entirely  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  required  to  give  up  starch  and  sugar. 

Drugs. — ^When  dieting  fails,  or  as  adjuvants  to  dietetic  treatment,  various 
drugs  have  been  recommended,  but  only  one  has  satisfactory  evidence  in  its 
favour.  Pepsin  and  rennet  have  been  tested  by  Parkes,  Griesinger,  and 
Soberts,  and  found  useless  or  injurious.  Arsenic,  strychnia,  beUadonna, 
physostigma,  and  lactic  acid  have  all  been  tried  and  abandoned. 

The  only  drug  that  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  diabetes  is  opitm. 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  SoUo,  its  value  was  known  to  Prout, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Watson  spoke  of  it  as  a  treasure.  It  was  also  known 
that  patients  suffering  from  this  disease  could  take  much  larger  quantities 
of  opiates  than  healthy  persons.  The  earlier  writers,  however,  recommended 
that  its  dose  should  as  much  as  possible  be  kept  within  moderate  limits. 
Dr  Pavy  advocates  a  very  different  way  of  administering  opium.  He  gives 
it  in  increasing  doses,  until  he  finds  either  that  the  disease  yields  or  that 
the  patient  is  unable  to  take  it.  We  do  not  know  how  opium  acts  in 
diabetes.  Boberts — ^who  says  that^  without  any  restriction  as  to  diet, 
daily  doses  of  six  to  twenty  grains  always  reduce  the  quantity  of  urine  by 
about  one  half — ^believes  that  in  patients  who  are  dieted  it  is  useless, 
except  as  a  sedative.  This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  Dr  Pavy's 
accurate  observations ;  and  from  a  much  smaller  scale  of  observation,  the 
present  writer  would  urge  the  great  benefit  of  opium  or  codeia  in  full 
doses,  particularly  in  severe  cases,  and  when  from  poverty  or  carelessness 
the  patient  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  serious  reduction  of  diet 
In  such  cases  avoidance  of  sugar,  potatoes,  and  pudding  can  generally  be 
secured,  and  opium  seems  to  make  up  for  the  bread  that  is  taken. 

In  some  cases  opium  disagrees,  either  causing  narcotic  symptoms,  con- 
stipation, or,  occasionally,  diarrhoea.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  often 
great  advantage  in  the  employment  of  codeia^  as  was  first  recommended  by 
Dr  Pavy.  Half  a  grain  three  times  a  day  should  be  given  at  first,  but  the 
daily  quantity  has  afterwards  been  gradually  raised  to  as  much  as  thirty 
grains.  Such  large  doses  have  not  appeared  to  do  more  good  than  moderate 
ones  of  three  or  four  grains  thrice  a  day.  Often  codeia  may  be  given  with- 
out any  obvious  effect  beyond  diminishing  the  sugar  excreted.  The  tongue 
remains  clean  and  the  appetite  good.  Sometimes,  however,  codeia  causes 
headache.  Morphia  may  then  be  used :  in  fact^  from  the  observations  of 
Dr  Mitchell  Bruce  and  Prof.  Eraser,  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  it  is  more 
effectual  than  codeia  ('  Pract,'  Jan.,  1887,  and  July,  1888 ;  and  '  Brit  Med. 
Joum.,'  1889,  i,  p.  118). 

Ammonia  and  alkaline  carbonates  are  sometimes  of  service.  The 
waters  of  Vichy  have  great  reputation  in  France,  and  those  of  Carlsbad  in 
Germany.     Many  pathologists  believe  that  the  blood  of  diabetics  is  habitu- 
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ally  less  alkaline  than  normal,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  occaaJonaBy 
found  acid.  Careful  experiments  by  Dr  A.  K  Wright  showed  in  one  case  that 
the  sugar  steadily  diminished  under  alkaline  treatment. 

Diabetic  patients  should  be  clothed  in  flannel.  Bouchardat  maintanifld 
that  active  exercise  should  be  taken,  and  Trousseau  recommends  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,*  but  few  English  physicians  agree  with  the  advice. 

The  intolerable  thirst  of  diabetes  may  be  relieved  by  dilate  phosidioric 
acid,  or  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  Constipation  should  be  treated 
with  01.  Eicini  or  Conf.  Sennse  or  extract  of  aloes  rather  than  with  saline 
purgatives. 

When  diabetic  coma  comes  on,  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution 
in  order  to  dilute  the  thickened  blood  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  unfor- 
tunately with  even  less  frequent  or  more  temporary  success  than  in  ihe 
collapse  of  cholera  (vol.  i,  p.  245). 

In  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports'  for  1873-74  (vol.  xix,  p.  173)  the 
author  recorded  a  case  of  injection  in  which  the  pulse  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  the  body  and  limbs  were  cold.     Twenty-six  ounces  of  a  sofai- 
tion  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  of  sp.  gr.   1020,  were 
injected  into  the  right  cephalic  vein,  with  the  effect  of  restoring  the  patient 
to  consciousness  for  a  time.     He  sat  up,  answered  questions,  took  nourish- 
ment well,  and  even  asked  for  it ;  his  puLse  was  80.   Thirty-two  hours  later, 
however,  he  again  became  drowsy  and  died.      This  patient's  condition, 
before  the  solution  was  injected  into  his  veins,  was  strikingly  like  that  d 
a  man  in  the  collapse  of  cholera :  only  a  few  drops  of  thick  dark  blood 
escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  arm.     A  few  months  afterwards  Dr  Frederick 
Taylor  had  a  similar  case,  in  which  he  employed  the  same  treatment^  bat 
with  scarcely  any  good  result  (ibid.,  voL  xix,  p.  521,  and  xxv,  p.  IM). 
Dr  Dickinson  has  since  put  on  record  a  remarkable  case  in  which  very  fne 
intravenous  injection  of  saline  solution  had  a  decided  though  only  temporary 
effect  (*Clin.  Trans.,'  1890,  p.  130). 

Probably  the  best  treatment  of  threatening  diabetic  coma  is  acit?e 
purging. 

*  "  Un  diab^tiqne,  qui  chaqae  jour,  fait  &  pied  on  exercise  Tiolent,  peat  sans  changw 
rien  de  son  r^gixne^  retnmver  temporairement  la  sant^  qa'il  avait  perdue,"  &c  {*J^^cm/ 
tome  ii,  p.  764).  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Celsus  wrc^  "  At,  cum  urina,  super  potiomia 
modum  etiam  sine  dolore  profluens,  maciem  et  perioulum  fadt,  si  tenuis  est  [i. «.  dear  and 
pale]  opus  est  exercitatione,"  &c.  (lib.  iv,  cap.  xx).  Prolonged  and  severe  muscolsr 
(exertion  is  prescribed  now  by  several  German  physicians  on  theoretical  grounds,  as  tending 
to  oxidation  of  the  glycose.    In  England  it  is  generaUy  believed  to  be  i^uiioui. 
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^wrra.  other  affections  of  the  adbenal  bodies,  and  bemaining 
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Addison's  discovery — The  anaiomieal  changes  in  ihe  adrend  bodies — The 
symptoms:  melanodermia^  asthenia^  cardiac  faUwre^  gastric  disturbance — 
Order  of  the  synipUms — CowrsSj  mode  of  deaths  and  duration  of  ihe 
diseas6---Coniroversial  points — Origin — BelaUon  to  caries  and  to  tubercle — 
— Theory  of  the  symptoms — Prognosis — Other  morbid  staks  of  the  adrenals. 

jDiseases  of  the  pancreasj  0^  spleen^  th4  testes^  and  the  ovaries. 

Althouoh  many  diseases  have  been  named  after  their  first  describer,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  merit  of  discovery  is  not  divisible  with  earlier  observers 
w^ho  paved  the  way,  or  with  later  ones  who  corrected  or  comj^eted  the 
-wxHrk.  If,  however,  any  disease  is  to  be  associated  with  a  single  name,  it  is 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  There  are  no  rival  claims 
of  priority,  for  no  one  had  suspected  either  the  anatomical  change  in  the 
curious  and  unique  organs  which  are  afiected,  or  the  remarkable  sjrmptoms 
i^Iiich  denote  this  change  during  life ;  nor  has  subsequent  investigation  added 
much  to  Addison's  original  discovery,  the  chief  conclusion  reached  by  the 
inquiries  of  nearly  forty  years  being  that  it  is  not  every  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies,  but  one  only,  caseous  or  tuberculous  inflammation,  which 
produces  the  clinical  results  that  he  described. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  ansBmia  which  led  to  the 
recognition  of  that  peculiar  form  named  by  its  discoverer  idiopathic,  and  by 
others  grave,  progressive,  or  pernicious,  that  Thomas  Addison  "  stumbled," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  upon  the  connection  between  the  sjrmptoms 
and  the  lesion,  which  belong  to  what  has  since  been  known  as  morbus 
Addisonii. 

This  remarkable  disease  is  rare  and  apparently  incurable,  so  that  its 
interest  is  at  present  pathological  It  was  naturally  hoped  that  the  experi- 
mmits  of  disease  would  throw  new  light  upon  the  obscure  question  of  the 
function  of  these  anomalous  adrenal  bodies  (glanMcs  suprarenales^  vel 
atrabHioscSy  renes  succerUuriaiij  as  they  were  once  called) ;  but  this  expectation 
has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

Melasma  suprarenale  was  the  name  proposed  by  Addison  in  his  original 
work  on  'The  Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  d  Diseases  of  the  Supra- 
renal Capsules,'  which  appeared  in  1858,  and  has  since  been  republished 
among  Addison's  works  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  1868. 

l^e  most  important  later  facts  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  'Pathological  Transactions'  (1858),  in  Dr  Wilks's  papers  in 

VOL.  n.  38 
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the  eighth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  the  third  series  of  'Gray's  Hospital 
Beports'  (1862  and  1865),  and  in  Dr  GreenhoVs  Croonian  Lectures  "oo 
Addison's  Disease"  (1876). 

Dr  Wilks  has  drawn  attention  to  two  undoubted  cases  of  the  disetae, 
described  (but  not  recognised  as  dependent  on  the  lesion  of  the  adrenals)  bj 
Aran  in  1846,  and  by  Bright  in  1829,  the  diseased  organs  of  the  ]bJU& 
case  being  stUl  preserved  in  our  museum,  No.  2020^  ('Guy's  Hoqittal 
Beports,'  third  series,  xxii,  p.  266). 

Anatomy. — ^The  exact  characters  of  the  lesion  of  the  adrenal  bodies  vary 
in  different  cases,  but  only  within  such  limits  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  successive  periods  of  a  single  morbid  process.     The  earliest 
change  seems  to  be  the  formation,  within  the  medullary  substance,  of  a  finn 
grey  or  whitish  mass,  which  is  more  or  less  nodulated  at  its  growing  edge, 
and  sometimes  surrounded  by  clusters  of  what  appear  to  be  miliary  tubercles. 
In  this  stage,  however,  the  (Usease  rarely  becomes  the  subject  of  anatomical 
investigation.    When  death   has  occurred  the  grey  material  is  generallj 
found  to  have  already  extended  into  and  destroyed  the  cortical  substance. 
The  viscus  is  then  much  enlarged,  hard,  and  of  irregular  form  ;  when  a  ae^ 
tion  is  made,  the  cut  surface  shows  no  trace  of  the  natural  structure;  it  may 
be  of  a  more  or  less  uniform  grey  colour,  which  sometimes  acquires  a  pink 
hue  when  exposed  to  the  air.    In  most  cases,  however,  certain  parts  oi  tbe 
grey  substance  have  undergone  caseation,  forming  rounded  yellow  nodnlci 
embedded  in  it ;  and,  at  a  still  later  stage,  the  conversion  is  complete,  so 
that  there  is  only  a  single  large  yellow  mass.     Softening  of t^i  takes  iJbcs 
at  this  stage  into  a  purulent  or  rather  a  purif orm  liquid.*    Finally,  a  proceBi 
of  absorption  begins,  and  the  diseased  organ,  from  being  many  times  higer 
than  natural,  shrinks  into  a  small  puckered  mass,  in  which  irr^ular  nodnks 
of  calcareous  matter  are  embedded. 

During  the  early  stages  of  this  process  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  organ 
becomes  swollen  until  it  is  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines  in  thickneai 
Adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts  are  also  formed,  principally  to  the 
liver,  kidney,  diaphragm  or  stomach,  pancreas,  or  vena  cava. 

In  some  cases  nothing  is  left  but  a  hard,  puckered,  fibrous  knoi» 
sending  out  bands  into  the  fatty  tissue  in  which  it  lay  embedded,  and  (rften 
containing  irregular  calcareous  masses. 

The  morbid  changes  in  Addison's  disease  are  probably  never  limited  to 
a  single  suprarenal  body.  One,  however,  is  generally  attacked  earhV  tban 
the  other,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  may  sometimes  be  found  com- 
pletely destroyed,  while  its  fellow  is  still  in  an  early  stage  of  disease. 

The  new  tissue  which  is  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  morUd 
process  consists  of  small  round  cells  like  lymph-corpuscles  lying  in  the 
meshes  of  a  delicate,  wavy,  fibrillated  stroma,    lliese  cells  may  subsequentfy 
undergo  development,  and  form  well-marked  fibrous  tissue,  for  some  part^ 
still  grey  and  translucent,  have  been  found  to  consist  entirely  of  such  Hbbo^ 
with  some  elongated  cells  and  oval  nuclei  interspersed  between  its  Sixn»> 
It  seems,  from  Dr  Wilks's  original  description  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Beporlf 
for  1862  and  1865,  that  the  specimens  that  he  examined  were  genavHy 
in  this  stage.     He  speaks  of  a  material  which  he  says  is  "  without  stnK^ 
ture,  or  sometimes  slightly  fibrillated,  or  containing  a  few  abortive  nvKta 
GfT  cells."    When  caseation  has  taken  place  the  microscopical  appeaiaiM 
are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  structure  which  has  undergone  thtf 
change. 
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No  one  can  read  the  description  just  given  (as  written  by  Dr  Fagge  for 
the  first  edition  of  this  book)  without  seeing  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
"scrofulous,"  or  "strumous,"  i  e.  tuberculous  inflammation  which  we  have 
met  with  in  other  organs. 

EtsMogy. — ^Addison  spoke  of  the  anatomical  lesion  as  "  scrofulous,"  but 
formerly  this  name  was  applied  to  all  caseous  processes.  Wilks  was  in- 
clined to  deny  that  the  disease  was  of  a  tubercular  nature ;  he  maintained 
that  cases  in  which  well-marked  tubercles  were  discovered  in  other  viscera 
were  exceptional  Yirchow  and  Bindfleisch,  however,  decided  to  call  Addi- 
son's disease  a  tuberculosis  of  the  adrenals,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that 
they  were  right.  They  describe  as  the  earliest  stage  of  the  affection  one 
in  which  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  grey  nodules  exist  in  the  medullary 
substance.* 

Schiippell's  giant-cells  are  commonly  present — ^first  recognised  by 
Quttman  and  Qoldenbaum  (quoted  by  Eichhorst).  Moreover,  the  bacilli 
now  recognised  as  characteristic  of  tubercle  are  found  in  the  diseased 
adrenal 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed,  as  it  was  first  suggested,  by  the  concomitant 
tuberculous  lesions  of  the  bones  and  lungs  which  are  often  met  with  in  this 
disease. 

Symptoms. — ^The  characteristic  features  during  life  which  enable  us  to 
diagnose  the  above  lesion  of  the  adrenals  are  briefly  as  follows : — (1)  gradually 
increasing  weakness  of  the  heart  and  other  muscles ;  (2)  liability  to  nausea 
and  vomiting ;  (3)  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

Mdasma. — ^The  discoloration  of  the  skin  which  occurs  in  Addison's  disease 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  not  only  in  intensity,  but  also  in  tint. 
It  has  been  variously  described  as  yellowish  or  greenish  brown,  dusky, 
smoky,  or  as  if  stained  by  walnut-juice ;  the  term  "  bronzed  skin  "  was  at 
one  time  commonly  applied,  but  is  not  often  very  suitable.  The  colour  is 
unlike  jaundice  or  the  sallow  tint  of  lues  of  malaria  or  of  lead,  or  the  yellow 
hue  of  Addison's  ansemia ;  it  resembles  that  of  a  mulatto  or  a  Moor.  As 
in  persons  who  have  long  resided  in  hot  countries,  the  discoloration  is  deeper 
on  the  face  and  neck  and  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  than  on  the  covered 
parts  of  the  body  generally ;  but  it  is  very  marked  on  the  genital  organs  and 
about  the  pubes,  and  also  in  the  axill»,  the  navel,  the  nipples,  and  their 
areolsB.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  universal,  so  that  the  patient  looks  like 
a  half-caste,  or  like  a  figure  in  bronze ;  but  it  is  never  uniformly  deep  over 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  affected  parts  and 
those  unaffected ;  they  shade  off  into  one  another.  But  in  most  cases  there 
are  present^  in  addition  to  the  general  discoloration,  a  few  small  black 
spots  resembling  pigmented  moles,  which  have  more  or  less  defined  outlines. 

Parts  of  the  body  which  are  habitually  rubbed  ai*e  apt  to  become  the 
seats  of  pigment.  Thus  a  brown  ring  is  often  seen  round  each  leg  where 
the  garters  have  pressed ;  or  round  the  waist  in  women,  where  the  petticoat 
strings  have  been  tied.  A  case  is  quoted  of  a  baker's  boy,  whose  shoulders 
showed  dark  stripes  corresponding  with  the  bands  by  which  his  basket  had 

•  I  have  obsenred  the  same  thing,  but  only  in  cases  of  general  or  at  least  widely 
diflbsed  tnbercolar  disease— in  which  bronzing  of  the  skin  was  absent  Or  bat  donbtfoUy 
present;  it  wonld  be  very  difficult  to  establish  any  connection  between  sach  cases  and  those 
of  Addison's  disease.  Nevertheless,  the  affection  is  probably  of  a  tnbercnlons  natore ;  for 
whatever  morbid  changes  aire  found  in  the  Inngs  or  in  otiier  parts  of  the  body  bear 
nnmistakable  marks  of  a  tnbercolar  oHgin. — C.  H.  F. 
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been  slung  over  his  back.  So,  again,  the  application  of  a  blister  to  any  part 
t>f  the  skin  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  brown  patch ;  and  deep  stains 
are  left  by  eruptions  attended  with  congestion  of  the  skin. 

The  stains  and  patches  just  described  are  but  an  exaggeration  of  pig- 
mentation that  occurs  in  healthy  persons,  particularly  in  those  of  dark 
complexion,  under  the  stimulus  of  pressure  or  irritants ;  and  the  diffined 
discoloration  of  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  may  be  compared  with  what 
would  naturally  be  observed  in  anyone  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  tn^Bcal 
4un.  Some  years  ago,  Dr  Pavy  had  under  his  care  a  woman  who  suffered 
from  the  characteristic  sjrmptoms  of  Addison's  disease;  but  the  only 
melasma  present  was  in  the  form  of  reticulated  marks  on  her  lega»  audi 
as  are  seen  in  persons  who  habitually  sit  before  the  fire,  and  are  known 
as  e^hdis  ab  igne.  When  she  died,  disease  of  the  adrenals  was  found  at 
thid  inspection. 

The  discoloration  of  the  genital  organs,  axillae,  and  nipples  may  also  be 
regarded  as  an  intensification  of  physiological  deposits  of  pigment ;  and  the 
small  black  scattered  spots  are  exactly  like  congenital  moles.  The  in- 
creased pigmentation  where  pressure  or  inflammation  (ie.  hyperaemia) 
has  existed  U  also  physiological  The  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  rete 
mucosum  just  as  in  health.  What  is  abnormal  is  its  amount.  In  a  negro 
the  disease  could  scarcely  be  recognised. 

Each  lip  often  shows  a  bluish-black  streak  along  the  line  of  contact  with 
its  fellow ;  and  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  irr^ular  and  ill-defined 
brownish  stains  may  occasionally  be  seen  looking  like  smears  of  ink.  Dr 
Oreenhow  traced  the  irritation  to  protruding  teeth ;  but  they  also  oocnr 
independently  of  any  such  cause.  Similar  stains  are  found  in  the  lining  of 
the  cheeks  di  Lascars.  Another  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  which 
stains  occur  in  Addison's  disease  is  the  side  of  the  tongue ;  they  are  of  a 
puridish  or  inky  hue,  and  are  situated  near  the  free  margin. 

The  ean^unetiwB  always  remain  pearly  white,  contrasting  with  the  dark 
cdour  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  face. 

The  microscopical  appearances  of  the  discoloured  parts  of  the  skin  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  may  be  observed  in  the  darker  races  of 
mankind.    The  pigment  consists  of   yellowish-brown  granules.     Its  ehirf 
seat  is  in  the  deepest  layers  of  the  rete  mucosum,  dose  to  the  papilbs. 
Chemically  it  corresponds  to  melanin,  the  black  pigment  of  the  choroid  and 
the  hair,  which  possibly  contains  iron  but  is  not  directly  related  to  the  red 
series  of  pigments  derived  from  hsamoglobin,  as  bilirubin  and  urobilin,  nor 
to  the  yeUow  series  which  gives  colour  to  the  fat»  to  the  corpora  lutea  sod 
the  serum.    Dr  Greenhow  sometimes  found  traces  of  pigment  in  the  more 
superficial  scales  of  the  epidermis,  and  likewise  in  the  cutis.      Geniuui 
observers  also  have  detected  pigmental  connective-tissue  cells  within  the 
papillary  layer ;  but  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  presence  of  cdoming 
matter  there,  for  it  occurs  in  pigmentary  moles. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  internal  organs  are  discoloured  in  cseei 
of  disease  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  Addison's  work  contains  drawiog*  (J 
a  mesentery,  intestine,  and  omentum,  over  all  of  which  numerous  minnte 
black  spots  were  scattered.  They  were  taken,  however,  from  a  doubtful 
case,  and  the  pigmentation  of  the  peritoneum  may  have  been  due  to  a  fonner 
attack  of  peritonitis.  The  late  Dr  Oamngton  once  observed  the  nonsil 
pigmentation  of  the  pia  mater  covering  the  bulb  much  intensified  in  a  etie 
of  Addison's  disease. 
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Ai&enia,  dfc — ^Nezt  to  tiie  discoloration  of  the  skin^  progressive 
WMtnlar  weakness  is  the  most  striking  and  important  of  the  symptoms  of 
Addiacm's  disease.  The  patient  becomes  more  and  more  languid  as  it 
■dyances.  He  takes  to  his  bed,  and  his  prostration  increases  until  he 
beeomee  unable  even  to  sit  up.  U  he  is  raised  into  a  sitting  posture,  faint- 
nen  and  giddiness  follow.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  often  considerable ;  but, 
although  the  patient  becomes  thin,  a  certain  amount  of  fat  may  still  be 
found  after  death.     Aniemia,  though  usually  present,  is  not  extreme.* 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  remarkably  weak,  and  the  puhe  very  small  and 
ecmpressible.  Ai'eathlessness,  palpitation  after  any  muscular  effort^  frequent 
i^hing  or  yawning,  and  persistent  hiccough,  are  other  symptoms  more  or 
less  ooDBtantly  present ;  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  pain  in  the  loins 
or  in  the  epigastrium. 

The  urine  is  free  from  albumen,  and  is  not  darker  than  usual  f  The 
blood  is  nonnal  or  only  slightly  deficient  in  colour,  and  the  temperature  is 
xmaffected  except  by  phthisis  or  other  complications. 

Ntmuea^  with  retching  and  vomiting,  is  very  rarely  wanting,  and  some- 
times the  gastric  symptoms  are  the  most  prominent  of  alL 

Ccwne. — ^The  development  of  Addison's  disease  is  gradual ;  and  the  order 
of  the  symptoms  variable.  Occasionally  the  skin  becomes  dark  a  hmg  while 
before  ^e  general  health  begins  to  fail  Thus  a  young  lady,  whose  case 
was  recorded  by  Addison,  had  become  "  bronzed  "  for  one  year  before  her 
dntk,  bat  appeured  ill  during  only  about  four  months ;  and  a  man  who  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr  Bobert  Hanis,  of  Southport^  had  been  noticed  by  his 
wife  to  be  getting  darker  for  two  years,  but  menticmed  no  other  symptoms 
as  present  for  more  than  six  months.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  patient  suffers  from  progressive  asthenia  for  a  considerable  period 
befcnre  pgmentation  of  the  skin  becomes  noticeable,  and  if  the  former  should 
develop  itself  rapidly  in  a  severe  form,  death  may  occur  at  a  time  when  the 
hiUer  ia  still  entirely  absent. 

In  a  series  of  228  cases,  collected  by  Pr  Greenhow,  there  were  twenty- 
1^  in  which,  when  the  patients  died,  the  skin  was  either  not  bronzed  at 
sD,  or  to  a  scarcely  appreciable  extent  But  in  eighteen  of  these  some 
other  disease  was  likewise  present,  which  probably  was  immediately  con- 
cerned in  bringing  about  the  fatal  issue.  In  each  of  the  remaining  eleven 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  such  complication,  the  patient's  illness  had  been 
d  comparatively  short  duration ;  in  one  only  had  it  lasted  eight  months, 
and  in  another  four  months.  However,  at  GTuy's  Hospital  one  case  has 
ocetmed  in  which  there  was  no  discoloration,  but  in  which  the  patient  had 
been  ailing  for  twelve  months  before  his  death.  Probably  the  most  precise 
ttatement  which  we  can  make  is  that  the  skin  is  always  dark  when  the  other 
tymptoms  of  Addison's  disease  have  lasted  more  than  a  year. 

Although  the  course  of  this  remarkable  malady  is^progressive,  its  rate 
of  progress  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Dr  Greenhow  has  pointed  out  that 
altmnate  exacerbations  and  remissions  occur,  which  can  only  partially  be 
traced  to  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  patient  is  placed.  It  is 
said  that  the  depth  of  discoloration  of  the  skin  may  alternately  diminish 
^increase. 

,  *  The  fact  that  afthenia  lather  than  aiUBmia  is  the  oharacteristio  symptom  of  the 

duetie  leems  to  be  not  nnderstood  in  Gennany,  judging  from  an  excellent  lecture  by 

lienor  Nothnagel  reported  in  the  'Medical  Plressand  Circular/  Feb.  12th  and  19th,  1890. 

t  On  the  urine  in  Addison's  disease,  see  Bosenstim's  paper  ('  Vireh.  Arch./  hd,  p^  27), 
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Death  sometimes  takes  place  very  gradually.  The  mind  may  be  dm 
to  the  last^  or  the  patient  may  lie  in  a  drowsy  and  semi-eomatoae  itaie»!nB 
which,  however,  he  may  be  roused  to  give  pertinent  though  slow  aasvn 
In  such  cases  Uie  temperature  falls  considerably  below  normal.  In  mmt 
cases  death  is  preceded  by  muttering  delirium  or  coma.  One  of  Dr  Ckeflabot^ 
patients  had  a  conyulsive  fit^  and  lay  for  hours  with  closed  jaws  and  li^ 
limbs;  whenever  he  was  touched,  convulsive  twitchings  took  pbee.  1b 
some  cases,  again,  the  fatal  termination  occurs  unexpectedly,  the  pafeksk 
having  been  apparently  pretty  well  a  few  hours  before.  Thus,  a  jong 
man  some  years  ago  was  under  the  care  of  Dr  Wilks  for  ecnma  wkkk 
was  getting  better,  when  he  was  attacked  with  diarrhcBa  and  vunitlag; 
he  became  exceedingly  prostrate,  and  died  in  less  than  twoi^-f^ 
hours.  Adrenal  dis^tse  had  never  been  suspected,  but  was  fomid  to  ht 
the  cause  of  his  death.  A  patient  under  the  care  ot  the  present  wxte, 
who  was  in  the  hospital  with  Addison's  disease,  was  so  much  relieved  Ikt 
he  was  about  to  go  home,  when  he  became  suddenly  worse  and  died  ia  a 
few  hours. 

The  dwaUon  of  Addison's  disease  appears  to  be  very  variable.  At  kitf 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  betves 
the  commencement  of  the  sjrmptoms  and  the  death  of  the  patient ;  hoi  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  period  at  which  the  affection  of  the  mipmBiil 
bodies  begins  cannot  be  determined.  Dr  Wilks  some  years  ago  stated  Ikt 
the  average  duration  of  the  cases  which  he  had  collected  was  ei^teei 
months.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  instances  is  tiiat  of  a  girl  wko 
came  under  Dr  GreenhoVs  care,  and  who,  although  weak  and  mxppami 
to  be  sunburnt^  attended  school  until  about  a  week  before  die  died 
The  longest  case  was  one  on  which  the  author  made  a  posi-moriem  exaauBa- 
tion  in  1865.  The  disease  had  been  diagnosed  by  ^  Wm.  CkiD  at  the 
time  when  the  patient  was  first  admitted  into  the  hosjutal  in  I860;  sad 
he  then  said  that  his  skin  had  already  been  dark  for  two  yeaca  h 
this  instance,  therefore,  the  disease  had  probably  lasted  not  less  than  K?a 
years. 

Diagnosis — qwrums  and  aberrant  cases. — ^In  describing  the  morbid  amtai^ 
of  Addison's  disease,  we  have  implied  that  the  affection  is  always  cf  ose 
kind.     This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Addison  himself,  who^  in  hii 
original  work,  included  four  cases  of  cancer  ot  the  suprarenal  c^Mnles,  asd 
who  at  that  time  thought  any  affection  completely  destooying  the  fxgus 
would  be  capable  of  giving  rise  to  tiie  characteristic  sympUmia     It  was  Ik 
Wilks  who  first  pointed  out  that  in  all  genuine  instances  one  particBhr 
morbid  change  in  the  capsules  is  found.     He  showed  that  in  Addteon^  caa- 
cerous  cases  the  proper  symptoms  were  not  really  present.    He  alao  fm 
defined  the  characters  of  the  discoloration  of  the  skin.     The  error  into  wlieh 
Addison  fell  in  regard  to  this  point  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  has  U 
to  much  misunderstanding,  and  even  to  doubts  as  to  the  eristenoe  of  te 
disease,  which  have  not  even  yet  been  completely  dispelled.    Its  imbf, 
however,  is  surely  proved  by  the  mere  number  of  cases  that  have  Vm 
reported,  many  of  which  have  been  diagnosed  during  life  in  the  m^ 
positive  manner.     In  his  lectures  deliver^  before  the  Boyal  Oolkga  d 
Physicians  in  1875,  Dr  Greenhow  was  able  to  cite  183  recoided  easa^v 
every  one  of  which  the  special  form  of  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  mbb 
at  least  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  were  present 

Tbe  ca3es  which  have  been  supposed  to  lead  to  conclnsiona  advena  la 
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those  maintained  by  Dr  Wilks  and  other  modem  supporters  of  Addison's 
views  fall  into  two  groups. 

In  the  first  group  come  those  in  which  the  capsules  have  been  diseased 
vnffhOfU  gmng  rise  to  the  eharacteristie  symptoms.  W.e  have  seen  that  in 
some  uncomplicated  cases  of  Addison's  disease  death  has  occurred  before 
the  time  at  which  bronzing  of  the  skin  usually  develops  ;  and  in  others  a 
rapidly  fatal  issue  has  been  due  to  some  other  malady,  such  as  phthisis  or 
Bright's  disease,  by  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease 
-weere  masked.  Apart  from  such  cases,  Dr  Oreenhow  has  been  able  to  state 
that  in  every  recorded  instance  of  suprarenal  disease  without  symptoms,  the 
affection  was  really  different  from  that  which  alone  is  known  to  be  capable 
of  causing  characteristic  effects.  In  most  instances  it  was  cancer.  The 
adrenals,  indeed,  are  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  primary  malignant  growths,  as 
vreU  as  of  secondary  nodules.  In  one  of  our  cases  each  of  them  was  three 
or  four  times  as  big  as  the  kidney,  so  that  there  was  a  large  tumour  observ- 
able during  the  life  of  the  patient  It  may  seem  strange  Uiat  such  an  affec- 
tion should  not  cause  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  But,  as  Dr 
Moxon  remarked,  there  is  an  analc^ous  fact  that  the  most  extensive  cancerous 
growths  in  the  liver  often  fail  to  produce  jaundice. 

Gases  of  Addison's  disease  have,  however,  been  recorded  by  excellent 
observers,  in  which,  instead  of  the  usual  changes,  simple  atrophy  of  the 
cuhrenals  has  been  found  :  by  Dr  Wickham  Legg  (<  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Sep.,'  1874), 
Mr  Davy  ('Path.  Trans.,'  xxxiii,  p.  360),  Dr  Goodhart  (ibid.,  p.  340), 
and  Dr  B.  Fenwick  (ibid.,  p.  354,  with  table  of  cases).  See  also  tiie  same 
*  Transactions '  for  1885,  and  the  'Clinical  Transactions '  for  1886. 

The  second  group  of  cases  which  have  been  supposed  to  justify  doubts 
as  to  Addison's  discovery  consists  of  those  in  which  bronzing  of  the  skin 
has  been  said  to  exist  wiihout  the  eharaeteristic  suprarenal  affection.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  discolorations  of  the  skin  are  from  time  to 
time  met  with,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  Addison's  disease  by 
an  unpractised  eye,  although  tiiey  are  really  altogether  different.  In  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  these  the  skin  becomes,  as  it  were,  "piebald."  Some 
parts  are  much  darker  than  natural ;  others  are  entirely  devoid  of  pigment» 
and  the  hairs  upon  them  white.  The  white  are»  always  have  very  definite 
convex  borders,  and  thus  look  as  if  they  are  encroaching  upon  the  bronzed 
parts,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  shade  off  very  graduidly  into  the  healthy 
skin.  Thus  the  absence  of  pigment  in  some  places  is  far  more  obvious  than 
its  excess  in  other  places,  and  the  affection  is  accordingly  known  by  the 
name  of  "  leucodermia."  Addison,  however,  himself  confounded  it  with  what 
occurs  when  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  diseased  ;  and  in  one  of  his 
cases,  which  appears  to  have  been  genuine,  the  skin  did  actually  present  an 
affection  of  this  kind.  All  subsequent  experience,  however,  has  tended  to 
show  that  leucodermia  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  discoloration  which 
occurs  in  Addison's  disease ;  and  no  other  instance  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  impairment  of  the  general  health.  But  not  long  ago  a  case 
of  this  kind  was  sent  up  to  Guy's  Hospital  from  a  distant  county  as  one  ot 
bronzed  skin. 

Old  men  and  women  living  in  poverty  and  dirt,  and  often  infested  with 
vermin,  acquire  deep  pigmentation  of  the  back,  chesty  and  abdomen,  which 
is  increased  if  not  caused  by  prurUus  senilis ;  and  this  may  resemble  the 
melasma  of  Addison's  disease.  The  roughness  of  the  cuticle  in  such  cases 
affords  a  distinction,  in  addition  to  the  froedom  of  tiie  face  from  discolor^ 
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tioiL  Dr  Greenhow  relates  two  or  three  cases  of  chronic  phthiaia  in  wUdi 
pigmentation  was  present,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Addison's  disease 
The  chloasma  of  women  pregnant  or  affected  with  uterine  difteaafij  the  dm- 
coloration  of  skin  produced  by  malarious  and  tropical  fevers,  or  by  h^istk 
diseases,  and  even  tinea  versicolor,  have  each  been  mistaken  for  the  bronxed 
skin  of  suprarenal  disease.  But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  per- 
versity is  that  of  a  writer  ('  VirchoVs  Archiv,'  1870)  who  met  with  a  case 
of  sclerodermia,  in  which  large  patches  of  the  skin  in  succession  became 
deeply  pigmented,  sometimes  in  a  single  night.  The  patient^  an  old  woman, 
had  Bright's  disease,  and  died  of  pneumonia.  Her  suprarenal  capsnles 
were  healthy ;  but  her  physician,  instead  of  seeing  that  his  diagnosis  was 
wrong,  proceeded  to  frame  an  entirely  new  theory  of  Addison's  disease^ 
as  a  functional  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  trath  is  that 
one  cannot  accept  unreservedly  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  diBaase  by  a 
physician  who  has  not  already  seen  ot^er  cases,  and  so  made  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  characters.  Even  in  a  large  hospital  tl» 
disease  is  not  common  enough  to  come  under  the  observation  of  eveary 
student. 

JEHology. — ^Addison's  disease  occurs  much  more  often  in  males  than  in 
females.    According  to  Dr  Greenhow  the  proportion  is  as  119  to  64. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  generally  between  twenty  and  fifty,  but  in- 
stances have  been  met  with  in  children  of  five^  eleven,  and  thirteen  yean 
of  age. 

Dr  Greenhow  thinks  that  this  disease  sometimes  starts  in  a  diraet 
strain  or  blow  on  the  back.  He  mentions  seven  such  cases :  one  is  thai 
of  a  woman,  who  constantly  asserted  that  she  had  never  recovered  from 
a  strain  in  the  back  which  had  occurred  while  she  was  turning  a  mangla 
some  yeiq:s  before;  another  patient  had  always  had  ill-health  from  tiie 
time  when  she  fell  downstairs ;  a  third  dated  his  illness  from  a  fall  throng 
a  trap-door. 

jbi  none  of  these  instances  was  there  any  discoverable  a£fection  of  the 
bones  or  ligaments  of  the  spine.  But  in  many  other  cases  veriAral  d^tam 
has  been  present.  Dr  Wilks  first  drew  attention  to  this  fact^  and  Dr 
Greenhow  mentions  eighteen  instances.  The  lower  dorsal  (nt  upper  lumbar 
vertebr»  have  generally  been  the  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  there  have  always 
been  abscesses  in  or  near  the  psoas  muscles.  Very  often  a  sinus  has  led 
from  the  abscess  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  adrenals ;  or  it  has  at  \ou^ 
been  dear  that  the  disease  spread  continuously  from  one  structure  to  the 
other.  In  some  cases  the  vertebral  disease  was  directly  traceable  to  injuji 
in  others  it  appeared  to  be  of  tubercular  origin.  Bit  these  two  canaei 
are  far  from  being  mutually  exclusive. 

Pathology. — ^What  relation  can  be  discovered  between  the  morbid  change 
and  the  symptoms  that  characterise  the  disease  f  A  plausible  hypothesii 
is  that  the  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  adrenal  bodies,  are  involved  in  an  inflam- 
matory process,  starting  from  them.  Dr  Habmhon  in  1863  dissected  oni 
the  semilunar  ganglia  in  a  typical  case,  and  found  that  they  and  their 
branches  of  nerve  were  surrounded  on  the  side  on  which  the  suprsrenal 
body  was  more  severely  affected  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Similar  ob- 
servations have  since  been  made  by  other  pathologists,  both  in  EngiaDd 
and  abroad.  The  semilunar  ganglia  have  been  found  enlarged  and  red- 
dened ;  and  under  the  microscope  their  ceUs  have  appeared  opaque  aod 
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granular,  and  remains  of  haemorrhages  into  their  substance  have  been 
discovered.  The  fibres  of  nerve-trunks  embedded  in  adhesions  have  also 
been  shown  to  be  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  (Tuckwell,  'Path. 
Trans./  1868).  Again,  one  or  two  cases  have  been  recorded  to  prove  that 
the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  may  be  caused  by  afiections  of  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  independently  of  any  primary  change  in  the  suprarenal  bodies. 
Sir  William  Jenner,  when  President  of  the  Pathological  Society,  mentioned 
such  an  instance  as  having  come  under  his  observation  (cf.  infra^  p.  628) ; 
and  another  is  reported  by  Drs  Barlow  and  Coupland  ('Path.  Trans.,' 
1885). 

What  we  know  of  collapse  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  shock  to  the 
semilunar  ganglia  accords  with  the  opinion  that  the  extreme  debility  of 
Addison's  discMAse  may  depend  upon  chronic  changes  in  these  important 
nervous  centres;  and  the  nausea  and  vomiting  are  still  more  readily 
accounted  for. 

No  such  obvious  explanation  suggests  itself  of  the  peculiar  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin.  This  has  been  attributed  by  Jaccoud  to  irritation  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  but  on  no  sufficient  evidence.'^  The  medulla  of  the 
adrenals  contains  dark  pigment^  and  this  has  been  connected  with  Addison's 
melasma ;  but  if  there  were  any  retained  pigment  circulating  in  the  blood, 
it  would  surely  appear  in  Uie  urine  and  other  excretions.  (See  Dr 
Creighton's  paper  in  voL  xiii  of  the  'Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,'  and 
Dr  MacMunn's  interesting  account  of  the  pigments  extracted  from  the 
adrenals,  in  the  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum.'  for  1888,  i,  233.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Addison's  disease  is  of  nervous  origin  at  all. 
The  function  of  the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus  is  quite  unknown,  and  in 
many  cases  chronic  inflammatory  contraction  of  the  post-peritoneal  tis- 
sues in  that  neigbourhood  is  found  without  any  of  the  symptoms  above 
mentioned  being  produced  during  life.  The  function  of  the  adrenal  bodies 
is  at  present  an  unsolved  mystery.  They  are  richly  supplied  with  nerves, 
and  the  medulla  is  darkly  pigmented,  while  the  cortex  is  arranged  somewhat 
like  a  tubular  gland.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  true  secretion  without  a 
duct;  but  it  might  be  thought  that  the  adrenals  represent  a  no  longer 
active  organ.  In  the  adult,  at  all  events,  they  seem  to  be  comparatively 
atrophied,  and  if  their  meaning  in  the  economy  is  ever  discovered  it  will 
probably  be  found  that,  like  the  thymus,  they  are  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  festal  lifcf 

*  It  it  probaUe  that  nndar  nonnal  conditions  pigmentfttion,  like  other  organic  pro* 
oeiMf,  if  kept  in  check  by  inhibitory  trophic  nerves ;  and  if  in  disease  their  controlling 
influence  is  withdrawn,  we  might  expect  pigment  to  be  liud  down  in  excess,  or  at  least  in 
quantity  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  its  exdtinff  canse.  Sndh  an  explana- 
tion inyolyes  more  than  one  hypothesis,  and  it  may  appear  far*fetched ;  but  it  is  donbtfol 
whether  any  dmpler  one  wfll  acooont  for  the  facts. — 0.  H.  F. 

t  Becentiy  attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  Addison's  with  Hodgkin's  disease  because 
the  adrenals  and  lymph-glands  are  both  ''ductless  glands'*!  And  one  writer  argues 
that  on  devdopmental  g^unds  the  adrenals  are ''  ductless  glands."  This  meaningless  and 
mislwiding  term  should  be  given  up,  and  the  word  gland  restricted  to  secreting  organs. 

What  is  taught  by  emb^ologv  and  comparative  anatomy  is  that  the  adrenals  are  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  parts  which  have  coidesced  as  cortex  and  medulla,  both  apparentiy 
mesoblastic,  but  the  latter  probably  nervous  and  ultimately  epiblastic  in  origin,  while  the 
former  is  possibly  hypoblastic  and  oertainlv  more  important  in  the  foetus  than  after  birth. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  first  observed  by  Hewson,  tiiat  in  an  anencephaloas  foetus  the 
adrenals  are  usuaUv  absent  or  imperfectly  formed.  See  the  text-books  of  Rokitandcy, 
Klebs,  and  Ziegler,  Lomer's  paper  in  the  98th  voL  of  *  Yirchow's  Archiv,'  also  an  interesting 
thesis  by  Dr  £  Biesing  (Bonn,  1886)  with  account  of  thirteen  dissections,  in  which  the 
sympathetio  ganglia  and  plexus  did  not  share  the  atrophy  of  the  adrenals. 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  light  on  the  diiiiwfcim  by  d3q[Mri- 
ments  on  animals.  Extirpation  of  the  adrenals,  performed  many  years  ago 
on  rats,  failed  to  lead  to  death  or  definite  morbid  symptoms.  Bat  Notimagd 
states  that  by  setting  up  chronic  inflammation  by  the  introdaetkm  of 
irritants  in  rabbits  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  permanent  pigmentation  of 
the  skin. 

In  an  interesting  paper  published  in  the  '  Lancet'  for  February  6th,  1886, 
Dr  Ghurton,  of  Leeds,  after  relating  a  typical  case  of  Addison's  disease  in  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  and  five  others  of  non-specific  lesions  of  the  adrenals  witluwt 
symptoms,  discusses  the  possibility  of  senile  atrophy  of  these  organs  prodneiDg 
more  or  less  modified  clinical  effects.  But  the  patient,  aged  seyenty-two^ 
whose  case  he  describes,  may  not  impossibly  have  had  the  specific  anatomied 
change  of  his  adrenals ;  and,  as  he  rightly  states,  these  organs  may  be  found 
of  normal  size  and  structure  in  old  people. 

Prognosis  and  treaimmi. — Hitherto  no  positive  proof  has  been  givoi 
that  recovery  from  this  disease  ever  takes  place.    But  it  is  certain  that 
many  patients,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  hospital  for  a  long  time^  and 
perhaps  after  having  been  admitted  over  and  over  again,  have  been  losi 
sight  of.    This  might  well  have  happened  in  the  case  already  mentjdoad^ 
of  a  young  man  in  whom  Addison's  disease  was  diagnosed  in  Guy's  Hospitd 
five  years  before  the  time  he  died ;  for  the  morbid  appearances  which  ware 
found  in  the  adrenals  seemed  to  show  that  they  had  been  destroyed  for  a 
long  time.  A  case  of  bronzing  of  the  skin  in  a  young  woman  whose  adrenah 
were  found  diseased  after  deadi  was  recorded  by  Dr  Eirby,  with  the  history 
that  similar  symptoms  had  appeared  four  years  before  her  death  and  had 
completely  disappeared. 

The  treatment  of  Addison's  disease  may  unfortunately  be  summed  up 
in  a  very  few  words.  The  vomiting  must  be  combated  by  appropriale 
medicines,  but  these  are  too  often  ineffectual  For  the  debility  and  proebnr 
tion  tonics  and  stimulants  are  obviously  indicated;  but  they  genendly 
fail  to  do  any  good.  The  use  of  iodine  (whether  internally  or  as  an  applica- 
tion to  the  lumbar  regions)  might  possibly  lead  to  the  subsidence  of  those 
inflammatory  changes  which  have  been  shown  to  occur  in  the  c<mneetive 
tissue  round  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  branches  of  sympathetic  nerve; 
and  if  these  changes  are  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  such  treatment  migiit 
do  good. 

Oiher  affections  of  the  adrenals. — ^These  organs  may  be  the  seat  of 
miliary  tubercles  in  cases  of  general  tuberculosis;  or  of  hsomorriuige;  or 
of  cancer,  either  by  extension  from  the  kidney,  lumbar  glands  or  vertebn^ 
or  as  a  secondary  deposit ;  or  of  lardaceous  transformation ;  or  of  embolism; 
or  of  secondary  pysemic  abscess.    In  a  remarkable  case  which  occurred  in  a 
child  under  the  writer's  care  there  was  primary  sarcoma  of  each  adrenal* 
Lastly,  they  may  apparently  become  atrophied  without  preceding  diiesie. 
But  none  of  these  pathological  states  are  of  clinical  significance.    In  a  tot- 
book  of  medicine  Addison's  disease  is  the  only  lesion  of  the  adrenals  which 
demands  a  separate  place. 

Diseases  of  other  abdominal  viscera, — One  of  the  greatest  helps  wluch 
morbid  anatomy  has  given  to  practical  medicine  is  the  discovery  tbt 
diseases  do  not  affect  organs  and  tissues  indiscriminately.  Acute  idiopstbc 
inflammation,  suppuration,  chronic  fibroid  inflammation  with  contractioOt 
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tubercle,  primary  and  secondary  cancer — each  of  theae  pathological  pro- 
cesses is  modified  by  the  organ  affected,  and  has  a  special  predilection 
for  certain  of  the  tissues,  with  more  or  less  complete  incapacity  of  affecting 
others. 

Of  this  rule  we  have  had  frequent  examples  in  the  study  of  diseases  of 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys.  In  the  remaining  viscera, 
the  pancreas,  spleen,  ovary,  and  testis,  there  are  no  special  diseases  like  pneu- 
monia or  Bright's  disease,  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  or  morbus  Addisonii, 
peculiar  to  the  organs  and  associated  with  more  or  less  constant  clinical 
symptoms.  Their  morbid  lesions  belong,  therefore,  ratl^er  to  pathological 
anatomy  than  to  clinical  medicine;  but  a  brief  notice  of  them  may  be 
conveniently  introduced  here  before  leaving  the  subject  of  abdominal 
diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. — ^like  the  salivary  glands  which  open  into 
the  mouth,  the  important  abdominal  gland  (Baiuch-speicheldrUse  of  the 
Grermans)  which  so  closely  resembles  them  in  structure  and  function  is 
little  liable  to  ordinary  inflammation,  and  there  is  not  known  to  be  any 
zymotic  affection  of  tlie  pancreas  answering  to  that  of  the  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands  in  mumps. 

Wilks  and  Mozon  describe  suppuration  of  the  pancreas  in  the  later 
stages  of  enteric  fever,  which  we  may  compare  with  the  parotid  buboes 
mentioned  before  as  sequel®  of  that  disease  (vol.  i,  p.  148). 

The  gland  is  indurated  in  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease,  like  the  kidneys 
and  the  spleen. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  has  been  found  after  death  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
and  some  pathologists  have  supposed  that  this  may  be  more  than  a 
coinoidence. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  pancreas  exists,  but  is  in  reality  a  rare  disease.  In 
this  want  of  aptitude  for  malignant  growths  the  pancreas  resembles  other 
racemose  glands,  with  the  striking  exception  of  the  mamma  (due  perhaps,  as 
Dr  Creighton  has  suggested,  to  its  functional  activity  being  often  inter- 
rupted), and  differs  from  the  testis.  What  is  usually  described  as  ''cancer 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  "  begins  in  most  cases  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
pancreatic  duct  (or  in  that  of  the  common  bile-duct  or  duodenum),  and 
gradually  involves  the  glandular  structure.  Hence  it  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  jaundice,  to  which  enlargement  of  the  liver  from  secondary 
growths  is  subsequent.  So  that  clinically,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  primary  cancer  to  be  in  the  stomach  or  rectum,  malignant  disease 
of  the  liver  with  early  jaundice  may  be  most  probably  ascribed  to  primary 
cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas. 

Often  the  structure  of  the  new  growth  is  cylindroma  or  duct-cancer,  but 
sometimes  it  is  of  the  ordinary  glandiform  type,  as  in  one  exceptional  case, 
lately  in  Guy's  Hospital  (1887),  in  which  the  autopsy  showed  primary  cancer 
of  the  splenic  end  of  the  pancreas.  Like  other  epithelial  structures,  the 
pancreas  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  secondary  cancer.  Occasionally  primary 
cancer  of  the  body  or  "  tail"  of  the  pancreas  occurs,  as  in  the  case  just  cited. 
The  S3rmptoms,  if  any,  are  those  of  post-peritoneal  cancer. 

When  lymphoma  or  lymphosarcoma  affects  the  pancreas,  as  is  occasionally 
seen,  the  new  growth  probably  begins  in  the  small  lymph-glands,  which  are 
found  in  the  pancreas  as  well  as  in  the  parotid.  Tuberde  appears  never  to 
affect  the  salivary  glands  or  the  pancreas. 
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Calculi  have  been  found  obstouoting  and  dilating  the  dncfe  at ' 
like  those  found  in  that  of  Stensen.  In  one  instance  nmneroas  oakoH  von 
found,  of  which  several  are  preserved  in  the  museum  iA  Guj's  Hoi|Bti2 
(1992^) ;  and  others  were  analysed  by  the  late  Dr  Golding  Bird,  and  food 
to  consist  of  phosphates  of  liikie  and  magnesia^  with  oxalate  of  lima^  hul 
without  carbonate. 

When  from  any  cause  obstruction  has  occurred  to  the  pamge  of 
pancreatic  secretion  into  the  duodenum  we  should  expect^  cm  jphjmiopai 
grounds,  that  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters  would  be  suspended  ot  at  kasft 
impaired ;  and  in  several  cases,  notably  that  of  a  young  woman,  a  patint 
of  Bright's,  whose  symptoms  during  life  were  ''  emaciatioD,  diaTifaoBa»  aai 
the  passage  of  fatty  stools,"  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts  were 
after  death  to  be  occluded  by  a  cancerous  growth.  But  these 
exceptional. 

la  some  cases  of  abscess  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  praKure  thai 
caused  on  the  portal  vein  has  led  to  extreme  and  rafodly  recarrent  mtAm 
(see  a  case  reported  by  Dr  Musser  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Madiai 
Sciences,'  April,  1886). 

Certain  cases  of  severe  and  acute  symptoms,  leading  nqiidly  and  aoae- 
times  suddenly  to  a  fatal  issue,  have  been  recorded  by  CISmou,  Ktebs^  aid 
other  observers,  in  which  hcemorrhage  into  the  pancreas  has  been  the  only 
symptom  found  after  death.  In  some  of  these,  hs^orrhage  was  due  to  pmpan 
or  could  be  ascribed  to  chronic  cardiac  disease,  in  others  to  vicdenee,  and  ii 
others  it  was  apparently  spontaneous  (see  a  case  reported  in  the  'Loodon 
Medical  Record,'  1878,  p.  69,  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Hilts,  in  the  'Coin- 
spondenzblatt  f.  Schw.  Aerzte,'  November,  1877).  It  is  supposed  that  tke 
effused  blood  (or  the  injury  which  caused  it)  pressed  on  Um  sobir  plexv 
and  produced  fatal  effects  on  the  hearty  as  in  Sir  Astiey  Cooper^s 
case,  and  in  Goltz's  '  Elopf versuch.'  Pancreatic  hnmorrhage  is  ctften  i 
panied  by  clinical  symptoms ;  but  cases  are  recorded  of  qoigartric  pM% 
collapse,  and  subsequent  peritonitis,  which  simulated  acute  intestinal  ob^ne- 
tion  or  perforation  of  the  stomach,  and  were  found  after  death  to  depend  en 
h»morrhagic  inflammation  or  suppuration  of  the  pancreas  (see  an  eicdlsiit 
monograph  by  Dr  Fitz,  of  Harvard,  published  at  Boston  in  1889X 

As  in  the  kidney,  the  testes,  and  the  mammary  gland,  retoition^iti 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  pancreas.  We  have  already  seen  how  tibsM 
may  affect  more  than  one  organ  simultaneously,  most  <rften  the  Kver  and 
kidneys  {supra,  p.  505),  sometimes  the  brain  as  well  (i&u^,  noteX  snd  in  ens 
case  the  writer  met  with  multiple  pancreatic  cysts  in  a  f^ttal  case  of  liapb 
cyst  of  the  cerebellum  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  voL  xxxvi,  p.  1 7).  Their  coincidsnn% 
however,  was  probably  a  mere  accident. 

Diseases  of  the  spleen  are  remarkable  in  being  aU  seoMidaiy  to^  er 
forming  parts  of,  other  morbid  processes.     It  is  very  rarely  tiie  seat  of  \ 
sui^uration,  of  chronic  fibroid  inflammation,  or  iA  parenchymatous  " 
splenitis. 

Bare  instances,  however,  occur  of  fatal  illness,  which  is  found  at  As 
autopsy  to  have  been  due  to  the  formation  in  the  ^een  of  a  sinj^  \ 
for  which  no  cause  can  be  discovered,  and  which  may  reach  a  very  \ 
able  size.    A  case  of  this  kind  was  recorded  by  Bright  in  the 'Guy's] 
Beports '  for  1838  ;  about  half  of  the  substance  of  the  spleen  was  ibiuKh^ 
and  there  was  an  opening  into  the  colon.     In  another  case,  a  i  ~ 
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abscees  comnmnicated  with  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
the  original  seat  of  the  suppuration  in  this  instance  was  the  spleen  itself. 
Dr  Gaton,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently  recorded  a  case  which  ended  favourably 
('Brit.  Med.  Joum./  1888,  i,  586). 

The  symptoms  of  splenic  abscess  are  obscure,  consisting  chiefly  of  pain 
in  die  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  frequent  vomiting,  rigors,  pyrexia,  and 
emaciation.  A  more  or  less  distinct  fuhiess  or  induration  may  also  be  dis- 
covered in  the  left  hypochondrium. 

During  life  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  distinguish  cases  of  this  kind  from 
others  in  which  suppuration  occurs  outside  the  spleen,  but  immediately  in 
contact  with  it,  and  which  are  probably  much  more  frequent  In  the '  Guy's 
Hospital  Seports '  for  1874  nine  or  ten  such  instances  were  recorded  by  the 
author.  In  some  of  them  there  was  a  clear  history  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  having 
been  the  starting-point  of  the  disease;  in  others  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  seemed  to  have  set  up  inflammation  outside  that  organ.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  them  was  the  case  of  a  man  aged  thirty-seven, 
whose  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  section  on  circumscribed 
abscess  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  (mpra,  p.  311). 

In  1870  the  author  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  aged  fifty-six  on 
account  of  a  rounded,  tender,  and  rather  painful  swelling,  occupjdng  the  left 
side  of  a  very  protuberant  abdomen.  It  seemed  clearly  to  be  an  enlarged 
spleen,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  his  pallid  appearance,  and  by  the  fact  that 
Uiere  was  a  decided  excess  of  leucocjrtes  in  the  blood.  However,  the  skin 
over  the  tumour  gradually  became  reddened,  hot,  and  indurated,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month  Mr  Durham  made  a  puncture  with  a  small  trocar,  and  drew 
off  some  pus.  For  some  months  afterwards  there  was  a  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  opening,  but  at  last  it  closed,  and  the  swelling  disappeared.  Still 
no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  case  had  been  one  of  abscess  of  the 
sfdeen.  But  ten  months  later  a  second  large  tulnour  formed  in  the  right 
idde  of  the  abdomen.  This  also  was  opened,  and  a  great  quantity  of  very 
foetid  pus  escaped.  The  patient  was  now  exceedingly  prostrate  and  ill,  but 
he  again  recovered,  and  in  1876  was  in  excellent  health.  Probably  the  real 
seat  of  both  abscesses  was  between  the  layers  of  muscles  in  the  widls  of  the 
abdomen. 

Another  interesting  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  admitted  into 
Oujr's  Hospital  eleven  days  after  having  crossed  the  Channel  on  a  very  rough 
day :  she  had  been  very  sea-sick,  and  had  also  been  thrown  out  of  her  berth 
npoa  the  cabin  floor.  A  large  tumour  rapidly  formed  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  in  the  left  hypochondrium  there  was  a  second  mass  in  the  position  of 
the  Bi^een.  It  ai^)ear6d  not  improbable  that  in  the  first  instance  blood  was 
efiused  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  process  of  suppiumtion 
was  secondary.  In  three  other  cases  a  sub-diaphragmatic  abscess  perforated 
the  pleura  and  set  up  fatal  empyema. 

In  all  fevers  the  spleen  is  the  seat  of  congestion,  and  is  found  after  death 
soft  and  more  or  less  swollen.  In  typhus,  acute  pyaemia  and  tuberculosis, 
scarlatina  and  pneumonia,  it  is  not  obviously  enlarged,  but  in  enteric  fever 
it  is  so,  and  can  be  sometimes  detected  by  palpation  as  well  as  percussion 
during  life  (cf.  voL  i,  p.  138). 

The  congested  and  swollen  spleen  of  anthrax  has  been  described  in  the 
first  volume.  As  the  result  of  intermittent  fever  the  spleen  becomes  much 
larger,  perhaps  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  attacks,  and  at  last  forms 
the  characteristic  ague-cake  (vol.  i,  p.  329).    Pigmentation  of  the  spleen 
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is  part  of  the  reault  of  malaria,  which  was  first  obeerved  by  Dr  Bd^ 
(t«d.,  p.  330). 

The  passive  congestion  produced  by  general  systemic  t^knk  iteu, 
particularly  in  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  leads  to  hardeoiing  but  not  t« 
swelling  of  the  spleen ;  but  that  which  is  due  to  pcH-tid  congestko,  and 
particularly  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  leads  to  its  decided  enlai^gement,  ezcepi 
when  this  is  mechanically  prevented  by  a  capsule  thickened  from  dmmc 
perisplenitis. 

Emboli  produce  the  well-known  wedge-shaped  blocks  (infarcbu),  fm 
deep  red,  then  pale  with  a  red  border,  Uien  completely  pale,  and  Inlfy 
shrivelling  up  into  a  deep  scar.  When  the  emboli,  however,  are  aqiQe, 
suppuration  occurs  in  the  spleen.  Hence  a  swollen  and  tender  tepken  wA 
pyrexia  and  a  cardiac  bruit  is  a  certain  sign  of  ulcerative  endocuditis. 

Infective  abscesses  from  general  pyaemia  are  also  met  with  in  the 
spleen,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  Uver. 

Miliary  tubercles  are  extremely  common,  espedaOy  in  eases  of  genenl 
acute  tuberculosis  in  children ;  and  caseous  tubercles  also  oocmr,  but  they  an 
probably  always  secondary. 

Lardaceous  disease  is  frequent^  either  as  a  uniform  infihratiiHi,  or  sffBet- 
ing  the  Malpighian  bodies  only,  and  producing  the  well-known  "  sago^bee.' 
No  local  e£fects  follow,  and  no  symptoms  result. 

Gummata  are  occasionally  found,  and  have  to  be  carefolly  distungvUei 
from  the  fibrous  scars  of  old  emboli.  Deposits  of  lymfdiatic  new  grovthi 
are  not  infrequent,  and  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter  oader 
Hodgkin's  disease. 

Primary  malignant  disease  of  the  spleen  is  unknown,  and  even  seooodaiy 
nodules,  whether  of  sarcoma  or  true  carcinoma,  are  extremely  rare. 

Hydatids  also  are  less  common  in  this  viscus  than  in  the  Imig,  kidnif , 
or  brain ;  when  present,  echinococci  have  often  been  also  found  in  the  fivs. 

In  children  the  spleen  is  large  and  typically  healthy.  As  age  ndwaaem 
it  atrophies  like  other  lymphatic  organs — ^following  the  fate  of  the  thymi; 
the  tonsils,  Beyer's  patches,  and  the  lymph-glands  themselves. 

Hjrpertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  the  only  condition  of  this  organ  vUtk 
possesses  clinical  as  distinct  from  pathological  interest.  It  is  aInuMt  alw^ 
associated  with  ansemia,  and  often  with  leuchsemia,  when  it  constitiifcei  pat 
of  the  remarkable  disease  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter  (p.  623X 

A  spleen  enlarged  from  ague  or  any  other  cause  is  UaUe  to  sireteh  iti 
attachments  and  become  loose  in  the  abdomen.  Such  moveable  or  **  floatiog 
spleens''  are  of  clinical  interest  as  forming  abdominal  tumours.  They  act 
much  more  rare  than  floating  kidneys,  and  usually  more  readily  reeogdai 
They  are  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  (see  a  short  m(Hftogniph  hf 
Dr  F.  a  Shattuck,  Boston,  1878). 

The  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  which  remain,  the  testes  and  tha 
ovaries,  are  by  the  conventional  arrangement  in  use  assigned  to  Ae 
departments  of  suigery  and  obstetrics  respectively.  The  best  aeeomt  cf 
their  morbid  anatomy  is  therefore  found  in  treatises  on  pathology,  and  d 
the  corresponding  clinical  disorders  in  those  on  practical  smgery  and  diiesiw 
of  women.  But  the  student  must  not  forget  that  the  divisicms  of  our  fit 
have  no  counterpart  in  nature,  and  that  the  physician  must  not  ne^eet  tti 
diseases  of  any  viscus. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  ovaribs,  the  only  ones  which  corns  nnte  ^ 
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scope  of  a  treatise  on  general  medicine  are  the  cystic  tumours  of  the 
ovaritun  and  the  parovarium,  which  have  been  already  described,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  their  diagnosis  horn  encysted  ascites  and  other  abdominal 
tumottrs  (p.  325) ;  and  the  functional  disturbances  of  these  organs  which 
are  sometimes  associated  with  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  hystero-epilepsy. 

The  diseases  of  the  testis  are  acute  inflammation  from  injury,  "  meta- 
static*' or  ''sympathetic''  swelling  from  mumps  or  from  renal  calculus, 
epididymitis  from  gonorrhoea,  tubercular  (or  ''  strumous")  orchitis,  syphilitic 
orchitis  with  gummata  and  chronic  fibroid  atrophy,  cystic  disease,  enchon- 
droma,  and  medullary  cancer. 

It  is  important  for  the  physician  to  remember  that  the  testes  are 
abdominal  organs  which  have  escaped  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
they  should  be  examined  in  doubtful  cases  with  the  same  care  as  the  liver 
or  spleen.  The  discovery  of  epididymitis  or  fmgus  testis  will  oftc^n  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  h»maturia  and  purulent  pyelitis  ;  while  the  presence 
of  sarcocele  may  point  to  syphilis  in  odier  organs,  or  to  malignant  disease  of 
the  lumbar  glands. 
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''The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  liyid  paleness  spread  o'er  all  her  look.** 

Fan. 

Anjsmia — Its  general  characters — AnumiU  of  blood — Number  of  red  i 
— Amount  of  hcemogldbin — Changes  in  the  blood-discs — Anamk  ' 
— Dyspnoea — FaMy  degeneroHon  of  the  heart — Other  symjOoms-^Ctma 
and  dassification— Symptomatic  or  secondary  and  idiopathic  or 
ancemia. 

Lkucrmuul — History — Anamia  splenica — Definition  and  charaderidk 
ptoms — The  spleen  in  leuchamia — Physical  signs  of  an  enlargml 
The  blood  in  leachoemia — The  other  organs — Etiology — DiagnosU — PeAe^ 
logy,  course  and  treaimenL 

Hodgkin's  Disease — Ancemia  lymphaticaSistory — Etiology — MoAii  oh- 
tomy  and  pathology — Course^  prognosis,  and  treatinenL 

Primary  tuberwlosis  of  the  lymph-glands — SyphiUtie  adenitis — Ljfn^phoearomu. 

Chlorosis — Its  relation  to  menstruation — to  imperfect  deedopmeni  of  ike  ksmi 
and  vessels — The  blood  in  chlorosis — Symptoms — Prognosis — TreaimenL 

Idiopathio  ANiEMiA — Orove  or  pernicious  aruemia — History — Name — Jgt 
and  sex — Antecedents — Course  and  symptoms — AEtiology  and  dimgnms 
Pathology — Prognosis — TreaimenL 

The  ancient  humoral  pathology  assigned  most  diseases,  at  least  in  th«r 
origin,  to  dyscrasia  or  ill-tempering  of  the  four  humours  of  the  bodj. 
When  "black  bile"  was  found  not  to  exists  and  piiuiia  cr  phlegm  vu 
ascertained  to  be  restricted  to  mucous  surfaces,  "  ov^ow  ol  the  bfla  *  and 
"  impurities  of  the  blood  "  were  still  the  easy  explanations  of  many  obseon 
symptoms. 

Even  in  recent  times,  fevers,  syphilis,  pysmia,  rheumatism,  and  eaiMr 
have  been  still  called  blood-diseases.  But  for  this  there  is  no  adeqnto 
reason.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  blood  of  a  person  who  is  the  snhjed 
of  malignant  disease  behaves  differently  to  physical,  microecc^ncal,  <r 
chemical  tests  from  that  of  one  in  health;  at  the  utmost  it  is  the  cM 
channel  of  infection  in  cases  of  sarcoma,  as  the  lymph  is  the  chief  i  hiiinJ 
in  epithelial  carcinoma.  Nor  are  the  specific  diseases,  pyaemia,  sypUIii  mi 
the  infectious  fevers,  specially  disorders  of  the  blood.  They  aifeei  thi 
whole  body.  The  poisons  or  microphytes  which  are  their  matemi  haie 
circulate  no  doubt  with  the  blood,  but  the  circulation  is  (mly  the 
and  not  the  primitive  seat  of  the  contagion.  The  spirillum  of 
fever,  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  are  the  essence  of  the  disease,  and  no  < 
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circulate  in  the  blood ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  solid  organs  as  well,  and 
ought  to  be  compared  to  the  mineral  which  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the 
tissues  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  or  to  the  ./KoruB  which  are  transported 
by  the  same  means  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  Uraemia,  we  saw,  may  be 
probably  explained  as  a  chemical  "  intoxication  "  of  the  blood  with  retained 
urinary  constituents  or  their  products,  but  here  again  the  poisoned  blood 
owes  its  qualities  to  a  lesion  of  the  kidneys. 

The  only  "  diseases  of  the  blood  " — mialadies,  that  is,  of  which  we  cannot 
trace  the  seat  further  back  than  to  the  blood — ^are  the  following  : 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  red  blood-discs  are  diminished  in  number. 
Their  diminution  leads  to  the  condition  long  recognised  as  Anamia.*  Their 
shape,  size,  and  colour  may  also  be  altered,  as  we  shall  see,  and  in  one 
remarkable  form  of  disease  their  scarcity  is  accompanied  by  an  absolute 
increase  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  each 
disc  as  well  as  in  the  total  blood  may  also  be  diminished ;  and  perhaps  the 
amount  of  albumen  and  other  constituents  of  the  serum  may  be  altered — 
but  the  small  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  the  constant  and  demonstrable 
morbid  condition. 

Of  pldhor<iy  the  assumed  opposite  condition  of  too  much  instead  of  too 
little  blood,  we  have  no  knowledge.  Even  in  anaemia  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  diminished ;  water  is  rapidly  absorbed  and 
makes  thin  blood,  but  the  vascular  system  is  as  full  as  before.  Nor  is  it 
ever  over-fulL  H  excess  of  blood  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  animals  the 
foreign  corpuscles  are  rapidly  destroyed,  nor  do  we  find  the  number  of 
corpuscles  or  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  increased  in  any  form  of  disease. 
What  used  to  be  called  plethora  was  only  local  congestion ;  and  if  general 
plethora  exist  at  all,  it  is  a  condition  not  due  to  there  being  too  much  blood 
in  the  vessels,  but  to  the  distal  vessels  being  contracted  and  the  ventricles 
strong,  i.  e.  to  a  condition  of  high  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries. 

(2)  HcBmorrhagk  diseases — those  in  which  the  blood  readily  escapes  from 
the  vessels,  without  mechanical  cause  being  demonstrable.  Their  true 
pathology  is  still  obscure.  More  or  less  anaemia  is  almost  always  ante- 
cedent as  well  as  consequent  to  the  haemorrhage ;  but  while  in  the  former 
group  of  blood-diseases  we  shall  see  that  anaemia  frequently  leads  to  secondary 
hsemorrhage,  here  haemorrhage  is  the  primary  and  constant  and  anaemia  the 
secondary  symptom.  This  group  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter, 
and  the  present  one  will  be  devoted  to  anaemia. 

General  account  of  ancemia. — Under  various  circumstances  the  tissues  of 
the  human  body,  which  normally  have  a  ruddy  hue,  from  the  blood  circu- 
lating through  them,  become  pale  as  a  result  of  deficiency  or  pallor  of  the 
blood.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  there  is  difficulty  in  fixing  the  boundary- 
line  between  health  and  disease.  Some  persons — nearly  all  the  members  of 
certain  families — are  naturally  pale,  and  remain  so,  however  favourable  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  Others  lose  their  colour  from  time  to 
time  if  they  reside  in  large  towns,  work  at  sedentary  occupations,  or  keep 
late  hours ;  but  a  rosy  complexion  returns  soon  after  they  go  back  to  the 
country,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  exercise.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  among  those  who  constantly  exhibit  pallor  of 

•  Attempts  have  been  made  to  impTOve  upon  this  classical  word,  by  substituting  oliffa 


or  tpOM^mia,  But  it  is  a  mere  qnibble  to  say  that  there  is  not  complete  absence  of  blood 
in  af»««n'*-  We  say  a  perwrn  is  bloodless  in  English^  and  the  Greek  privative  is  used  like 
oooe^ondiBg  pve&ECs  in  other  laagnagea. 
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countenance,  but  who  are  all  their  lives  confined  to  dark  workshops,  or 
cellars,  or  mines,  some,  at  leasts  would  assume  a  very  different  a{^>earaiice 
if  they  could  spend  their  time  in  light,  well-ventilated  rooms,  or  in  the 
open  air.  Again,  there  are  others  who  owe  their  colourless,  sallow  a{^>esr- 
ance  to  habitual  excesses,  especially  to  the  practice  of  onanism,  or  to  pre- 
mature sexual  indulgence.  Excessive  smoldng,  and  smoking  at  too  early 
an  age,  are  also  important  causes  of  anaemia ;  though  whether  they  act  more 
by  (Usturbing  the  digestive  organs  or  the  heart  is  uncertain. 

Again,  the  skin  becomes  ^e  as  the  result  of  many  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  particularly  enteric  and  other  fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  Bri^t'a 
disease,  and  the  cachexia  of  syphilis,  ague,  and  plumbism. 

All  these  may  be  classed  together  as  instances  of — 

(1)  Ansemia  from  deficient  formation  of  haemoglobin ;  the  extreme  type 
is  the  pallor  of  starvation. 

(2)  Anaemia  from  loss  of  blood — as  traumatic  haemorrhage,  flooding, 
monorrhagia,  bleeding  piles ;  or  loss  of  pus,  as  in  the  anaemia  which  accom- 
panies lardaceous  disease ;  or  other  losses,  of  which  excessive  lactation  is 
the  most  frequent  example. 

(3)  Anaemia  as  the  result  of  fevers,  rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  cancer, 
tubercle,  syphilis,  and  malaria. 

(4)  Toxic  anaemia,  from  lead,  mercury,  &c. 

(5)  Lymphatic  and  splenic  anaemia,  including  leuchaemia. 

(6)  Chlorosis. 

(7)  Idiopathic  or  essential  anaemia,  the  gravest  and  most  pernicious  form. 
IHstrilmHon. — Anaemia,  from  whatever  cause,  is  characterised  by  pallor, 

not  only  of  the  skin,  but  of  all  visible  mucous  membranes.   The  tint  varies 
widely  in  different  cases,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  being  white  like  marbk^ 
it  is  decidedly  yellowish,  like  wax.     The  hands,  the  fingers,  the  finger-naik, 
show  the  change  as  distinctly  as  the  countenance,  or  even  more  so,  for  in 
those  persons  who  have  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  cheeks  dilated  and  varicose 
there  may  remain  a  crimson  patch  on  each  side  of  the  face,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  rest  of  the  complexion.    Moreover,  the  giuns  and  mncoos 
membrane  of  the  lips  do  not  change  colour  when  the  cheeks  flush  with  excite- 
ment.  The  tongue,  the  fauces,  the  lachrymal  carunculae,  are  all  more  or  lest 
white  and  waxy-looking.     In  the  dead  body,  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
deeper  tissues  and  in  the  various  organs  is  found  to  be  very  deficient ;  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys  look  like  wax,  while  the  heart  and  the  great  veesek 
contain  only  small  loose  shreds  of  coagulum  and  a  little  thin  pink  fluid. 

EsHmate  of  anunmt  of  blood. — The  evidence  derived  from  inspectioni 
after  death  seems  to  show  that  the  total  volume  of  the  blood  is  greatly 
diminished  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  anaemia,  just  as  there  is  obvious  wast- 
ing of  other  tissues ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  clinical  proof  of 
this  fact,  and  almost  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the  degree  oi 
deficiency.     The  only  method  seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Quincke,  of 
first  counting  (by  a  process  presently  to  be  described)  the  proportion  of  red 
discs  contained  in  the  patient's  blood,  then  transfusing  into  his  circulation  t 
known  quantity  of  healthy  blood,  and  soon  afterwards  again  counting  the 
red  discs  in  a  fresh  specimen  taken  when  the  new  blood  and  the  old  idmj 
be  supposed  to  have  become  thoroughly  mixed  together.    A  simple  fonnnb 
gives  the  total  volume  of  blood  which  was  present  in  the  patient's  Mf 
before  the  operation.     In  two  cases  of  "  pernicious  anaemia  "  Quincke  eeti* 
mated  by  this  method  that  the  blood  formed  only  4  or  5  per  cent  of  ^^ 
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body  weight  instead  of  7  or  8  per  cent.,  whieh  is  supposed  to  be  about  the 
normal  proportion.  Such  experiments,  however,  can  rarely  be  carried  out 
accurately  enough  to  yield  trustworthy  results. 

Amount  of  corpusdes, — ^Whatever  diminution  there  may  be  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  blood  in  ansemia,  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles  can  be 
estimated  with  comparative  facility. 

The  ''  numeration  of  blood-corpuscles  "  is  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances in  practical  medicine  that  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years.  "^ 
Originally  suggested  by  Yierordt,  it  has  been  simplified  by  subsequent  in- 
vestdgadons,  and  especially  by  Malassez  (1872),  Potain,  Hayem,  and  Growers 
(1 877),  until  it  has  now  become  a  very  easy  matter.  The  principle  is  to  dilute 
to  a  definite  extent  a  measured  quantity  of  blood,  and  then  to  count  the 
number  of  red  discs  contained  in  a  certain  volume  of  the  mixed  liquid.  The 
method  of  emplojdng  the  Hcemocytometef  of  Growers,  a  modification  of  the 
campte^hbules  of  Malassez,  is  as  follows:  (1)  A  small  pipette,  holding 
exactly  995  cubic  millimetres,  is  filled  with  the  diluting  solution,  which  is 
then  poured  into  a  small  glass  jar  or  mixing  vessel.  A  good  solution, 
which  leaves  the  corpuscles  in  a  state  favourable  for  observation,  con- 
sists of  sulphate  of  soda  in  distilled  water,  of  sp.  gr.  1025.  (2)  The 
patient's  finger  is  pricked  with  a  lancet,  so  that  a  drop  of  blood  escapes 
without  much  pressure.  Five  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  then  taken  up 
by  a  fine  capillary  tube,  graduated  for  the  purpose,  and  are  blown  into  the 
diluting  fluid  in  the  vessel.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  exactly  the 
right  quantity  of  blood  into  the  tube,  the  best  way  is  to  Uike  up  a  little  more 
tlmn  enough,  and  then  to  let  the  excess  escape  into  a  soft  cloth.  (3)  The 
contents  of  the  mixing-jar  are  well  stirred  up  with  a  glass  rod.  (4)  A  drop 
of  the  mixed  liquid  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  cell  excavated  in  a  micro- 
scopic slide.  The  cell  is  exactly  one  fifth  of  a  millimetre  deep,  and  its  floor 
is  ruled  in  tenth  of  millimetre  squares.  The  slide  rests  on  a  metal  slip,  to 
which  two  springs  are  attached.  (5)  A  cover-glass  is  next  laid  over  the  cell, 
in  contact  with  the  liquid  in  it ;  the  springs  are  brought  over  the  edges  of 
the  cover-glass,  and  keep  it  in  position  with  a  pressure  which  is  always  uni- 
form ;  the  slide  is  placed  horizontally  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope,  and  this 
is  focussed  upon  the  squares  in  the  floor  of  the  cell.  (6)  In  a  few  minutes 
the  red  discs  are  found  to  have  settled  down  upon  the  squares  by  gravita- 
tion. The  average  number  in  a  square  is  now  counted,  and  this,  multiplied  by 
10,000,  gives  the  number  contained  in  one  cubic  millimetre  of  the  blood. 
The  average  number  in  normal  blood  is  believed  to  be  5,000,000  in  males 
and  4,500,000  in  females.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  state  the  '*  corpuscular 
richness"  of  blood  as  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  normal  richness,  this  being 
taken  at  5,000,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  The  decimal  figure  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  by  5  the  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  10  squares. 
Thus  if  the  number  in  10 squares  is  332,  the  ''corpuscular  richness"  is  '66. 

Amount  of  timnoglobin, — ^The  deficiency  of  red  discs  in  proportion  to 
plasma  afibrds,  however,  an  incomplete  measure  of  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  in  ansemia.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  may 
be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  an  apparatus  called  a  HoBmochromo- 
meter  or  hmnoglobinometer,  for  which  we  are  again  indebted  to  Malassez 
(*Arch.  de  Phys.,'  1877)  and  Gk)wers  ('Clinical  Transactions,'  1879).  It 
consists  of  two  glass  cylinders  of  equal  diameter,  which  are  placed  side  by 

*  The  most  complete  and  elaborate  series  of  measurements  yet  made  have  been  published 
by  Laage,  of  Chris&nia  ('  I>ie  Animie,'  1888). 
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side  upon  a  small  wooden  stand.  One  of  them  is  closed,  having  been  filled 
with  glycerine  jelly,  coloured  by  a  mixture  of  carmine  and  picrocarmine  of 
ammonia,  so  that  its  tint  is  that  of  blood  diluted  with  water,  in  the  {Hrt^or- 
tion  of  one  part  of  blood  to  a  hundred  of  water.  The  other  cylinder  is 
graduated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  space  equal  to  two  cubic  centimetres  has 
100  divisions.  It  is  open,  and  a  little  distilled  water  is  ponred  into  it. 
Some  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  hsemoglobin  is  to  be  estimated,  is  now 
taken  up  by  a  capillary  pipette,  marked  for  twenty  cubic  millimetres; 
this  quantity  is  carefully  measured  oJ0F,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  pipette  into 
the  open  cylinder,  which  is  quickly  shaken,  so  as  to  secure  the  admixture 
of  the  blood  with  the  water  before  coagulation  has  had  time  to  oecor. 
Distilled  water  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  by  means  of  a  pipette-stopper, 
until  the  tint  of  the  diluted  blood  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard 
in  the  closed  cylinder.  The  degree  of  dilution,  when  this  point  is  reached, 
indicates  the  percentage  proportion  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  under 
examination,  as  compared  with  that  of  normal  blood.  The  best  way  d 
observing  the  tint  is  to  hold  the  apparatus  up  between  the  eye  and  a 
window,  so  that  the  light  passes  directly  through  the  cylinder. 

The  value  of  hsBmoglobin  for  each  red  disc  may  of  course  be  obtained 
by  combining  the  results  yielded  by  the  hsemocytometer  and  by  the  hnoo- 
chromometer.  Thus  the  blood  of  an  an»mic  patient  of  Dr  Growers  contained 
60  per  cent,  of  corpuscles,  but  only  30  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin ;  the  average 
amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  by  each  disc  was  therefore  -f^^Jis,  or  one 
half  of  the  normal     Not  unfrequently  it  falls  as  low  as  one  third. 

In  such  cases  the  deficiency  of  colouring  matter  in  the  blood  of  an 
anaemic  patient  is  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  when  the  finger  is  pricked  to 
allow  a  drop  to  be  taken  for  investigation.  One  sees  at  a  glance  Uiat  it  is 
pale,  thin,  and  watery,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  diluted. 

Corpuscular  changes, — ^More  or  less  marked  alterations  in  the  microsoqHcal 
appearance  of  the  red  discs  of  the  blood  may  be  made  out  in  many  ctMt 
of  anaemia.     Thus,  the  average  diameter  of  a  normal  corpuscle  being  7'5  fi 
(I  1^-=  O'OOl  mm.),  the  average  diameter  in  anaemia  has  been  found  by 
Hayem  and  by  Eichhorst  to  be  reduced  to  7  /x,  6*5  /x,  or  even  6  ft.*   More- 
over, red  discs  are  sometimes  present  which  are  far  smaller  than  any  that 
exist  in  health,  their  diameter  being  from  6  /n  to  2  /a  ;  these  have  been 
termed  microcytes.     Contrasting  with  them,  however,  there  may  be  othen 
which  are  larger  than    normsd,  having  a  diameter  of  12  /u;    they  hm 
been  called  megdocytes.      Quincke,  Eichhorst,  Bramwell,  and  many  others 
have  found  red  discs  presenting  curious  irregular  forms,  being  oval,  elongst^ 
curved,  or  drawn  out  into  pointed  processes.    Another  change,  that  seona 
to  have  been  first  recognised  by  Drs  Mackem  and  Davy,  then  stndents  it 
Ouy's  Hospital,  is  that  the  haemoglobin  (or  zooid)  is  sometimes  s^ttnted 
from  the  substance  of   the  corpuscle  (or  cecoid  of  Briicke),  forming  a 
rounded  body,  which   had   been   mistaken  by  previous  observers  f(V  * 
nucleus.     For  these  conditions  the  term  p<Bkilocytosi8  has  been  needlessly 
coined.     They  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  pecidiar  to  a  special  affectioQi 
which  will  be  described  as  idiopathic  or  pernicious  anaemia ;  but  tbej 
have  since  been  discovered  in  cases  of  secondary  anaemia  from  phthisic 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  chronic  ^ght's  disease. 

*  The  thovsaadth  of  a  millimeter  Qi)  is  often  called  a  micromillimeter»  bat  tecordz^f 
to  the  usage  of  physical  science  it  is  a  mieromtter,  and  the  millioiUk  of  a  milliBieUr  i 
micromUlimeter. 
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Murmurs. — ^Among  the  effects  of  anaBnua,  one  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  the  earlier  auscultators  was  the  production  of  abnormal  bruits  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  great  vessels.  When  the  stethoscope  is  lightly  laid 
upon  the  patient's  neck  just  above  the  clavicle,  there  is  often  heard  a  loud 
and  harsh  murmur,  which  is  continuous,  but  varies  in  intensity,  corre- 
sponding with  the  respiratory  movements.  This  venous  humming  sound 
was  termed  by  Bouillaud  "  bruit  de  diable,"  the  "  diable  "  being  a  toy 
common  in  Paris  in  1835,  which  made  a  similar  noise.  The  seat  of  this 
venous  hum  is  in  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  it  is  usually  louder  on  the 
right  side  than  the  left ;  and  though  rarely  absent  in  chlorosis,  is  some- 
times not  audible  in  other,  and  even  in  extreme,  cases  of  ansemia,  parti- 
cularly in  men.  According  to  the  theory  which  refers  all  murmurs  to  the 
formation  of  a  "  fluid  vein,"  the  bruit  de  diable  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we 
admit  that  in  anaemia  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  diminished.  The  jugular 
veins  pass  through  dense  cervical  fascia.  Consequently,  when  in  an  ansemic 
patient  the  veins  in  general  shrink  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  small 
quantity  of  fluid  circidating  through  them,  this  part  remains  unaltered  in 
size,  and  forms  a  relatively  wide  space,  within  which  the  streams  that  enter 
it  are  thrown  into  vibration.  The  explanation  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  healthy  persons  one  can  make  a  bruit  de  diable  by  pressure 
with  a  stethoscope  in  the  neck. 

An  *^  ansBmic  murmur "  of  another  kind  is  systolic  in  rhjrthm,  and  is 
heard  over  the  heart  and  the  main  arteries.  It  is  loudest  at  ike  base,  and 
is  usuaUy  traceable  along  the  pulmonary  artery  rather  than  the  aorta. 
This  murmur  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  other.  The 
trunks  of  the  two  main  arteries  are  supposed  to  be  dilated  compared  with 
the  orifices  through  which  the  blood  enters  them. 

Whether  an  amende  murmur  is  ever  localised  at  the  apex  is  uncertain. 
That  an  apical  systolic  bruit  may  be  ''  functional "  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
such  a  functional  murmur  may  be  heard  without  anaemia  being  present. 
It  probably  in  most  cases  depends  on  temporary  mitral  incompetence  from 
want  of  vigorous  ventricular  contraction  (cf.  p.  75). 

None  of  these  murmurs  are  necessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  anaemia ;  but 
they  are  of  considerable  importance,  because  they  would  almost  certainly 
be  regarded  as  signs  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  great  vessels 
if  their  origin  were  not  imderstood.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
basic  systolic  murmur,  which  often  has  a  rough  harsh  quality  suggestive  of 
anything  rather  than  a  functional  origin.  Indeed,  when  there  are  other 
reasons .  for  suspecting  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  patient  has  had  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  an  affection  may  not  be  present,  and  whether  the 
an»mia  may  not  after  all  be  merely  one  of  its  effects  instead  of  being  the 
primary  disease. 

An  anaemic  murmur  is  never  diastolic  or  systolic ;  it  is  basal  rather 
than  apical,  and  pulmonary  rather  than  aortic  in  position ;  and  it  is  usually 
accompanied  by  arterial  and  venous  murmurs,  and  unaccompanied  by  sym- 
ptoms of  organic  cardiac  disease. 

Dyspncea. — Since  the  red  discs  of  the  blood  have  the  function  of  carry- 
ing oxygen  to  the  tissues,  imperiect  respiration  is  among  the  most  marked 
effects  of  anaemia.  In  fact,  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  oxygen  is 
P^vented  getting  to  the  blood  as  in  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  diseases,  or 
blood  prevented  reaching  the  air  as  in  ca^iac  disease,  or  whether,  blood 
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and  air  freely  meeting,  there  is  not  enough  hemoglobin  to  convey  suffieieDt 
oxygen  to  the  tissues. 

Hence  dyspnoea  is  almost  always  present  in  cases  of  anaenua;  even  when 
the  patient  is  at  rest  the  breathing  is  unduly  rapid  without  hk  being  con- 
scious of  it;  when  he  makes  any  e£fort  he  may  be  seized  with  the  most  distreat- 
ing  suffocative  paroxysms  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  In  some  cases 
similar  paroxysms  come  on  without  apparent  cause.  Probably  the  nerve-ceDs 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  which  are  known  to  be  stimulated  to  excessive  dis- 
charge by  blood  containing  a  normal  quantity  of  haemoglobin  when  this  is 
imperfectly  oxygenated,  are  affected  in  precisely  the  same  manner  by  blood 
in  which  the  haemoglobin  is  greatly  diminished  in  amount,  notwithstanding 
that  what  there  is  of  it  may  be  saturated  with  oxygen.  In  either  case 
the  oxygen  that  reaches  the  nerve-cells  is  deficient.  There  ia  no  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  for  that  is  conveyed  from  the  tissues  to  the  longs 
in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Hence  we  do  not  see  cyanosis  <ff 
congestion. 

Fatty  degeneroHon. — ^The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  supplied  to 
the  tissues  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  mcwUd 
appearances  which  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  in  a  state 
of  extreme  anaemia,  namely,  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  laiger 
vessels,  and  of  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gastric  glands,  the  liver,  and  the 
kidneys.    At  one  time  we  supposed  at  Guy's  Hospital  that  such  changes 
were  peculiar  to  the  form  of  ioiopathic  anaemia  which  had  been  described 
by  Addison,  otherwise  called  pernicious  anaemia.     But  in  1873  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  the  heart  was  observed  in  a  woman  who  died  ol 
cancer  of  the  breast;  in  1874  in  one  after  haematemesis  from  an  ulcer  of 
the  stomach ;  in  1877  in  a  man  who  had  suffered  severely  from  h»matnri% 
and  also  in  a  woman  who  had  had  a  bleeding  malignant  tumour  in  the  neck. 
Moreover,  Perl  has  experimentally  produced  the  same  fatty  degeneration  in 
^pimftla  by  repeated  venesection  ('Yirch.  Arch.,'  voL  lix). 

The  degeneration  is  not  universally  distributed,  but  specially  affects  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  columns  of  the  mitral  valve  and  those  which  lie  beneath 
the  endocardium  lining  the  septum  and  the  ventricles  generally.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  series  of  parallel,  opaque,  yellowich  or  cresin- 
coloured  lines,  which  run  across  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the  so-called 
<<  tabby-cat  striation"  (p.  51).  With  a  microscope  the  opacity  and  palkr 
are  seen  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  closely  aggregated  fat-granules  and 
globules,  which  look  black  by  transmitted  light.  They  are  doubtless  wssta 
products  that  have  accumulated  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  oxygen 
enough  to  remove  them.  The  reason  why  the  muscles  of  the  body  genmDy 
show  no  similar  change  is  probably  that  for  a  long  time  before  death  tbe 
patient  has  been  resting  in  bed.  At  least  in  some  cases,  the  diajdirsgrn 
and  the  intercostal  muscles  share  in  the  same  affection  as  the  heart 

Muscnlar  weakness  is  one  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  anaemia.  The 
patient  may  be  capable  of  exerting  great  power  in  a  sudden  effort^  but  he 
quickly  becomes  fatigued,  and  his  strength  is  soon  exhausted.  He  ia  alio 
incapable  of  undergoing  mental  labour ;  but  his  nervous  centres  are  often 
very  excitable^  being  in  a  condition  known  as  "irritable  weakness.''  Thai 
there  is  sometimes  exaggerated  sensibility  to  sensory  stimuli,  such  as  a 
bright  light  or  a  loud  noise.  So  again,  whereas  the  sexual  appetite  is,  as 
a  rule,  diminished  or  suspended,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  morbid 
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Brethiam  is  developed,  attended  with  frequent  emiuions  and  with  inability  to 
complete  the  act  of  coitus.  In  the  female  severe  annmia  is  almost  always 
attended  with  amenorrhoea,  and  generally  with  temporary  or  permanent 
sterility ;  but  occasionally  menstruation  continues,  and  may  even  be  profuse. 

The  pupils  are  uniformly  dilated,  and  contract  somewhat  sluggishly  to 
Light,  and  this  mydriasis  helps  the  pearly  conjunctiva  to  give  a  characteristic 
aspect  to  the  eyes. 

The  puke  in  anaemia  is  small,  soft,  and  feeble,  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  case ;  or  it  may  be  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.  But  when  the 
cause  is  a  sudden  loss  of  blood,  the  pulse  is  often  sharp  and  jerking. 

The  iemperaiure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  often  low  in  ordinary 
anaemia,  but  in  the  gravest  forms  we  shall  see  that  irregular  pyrexia  is  an 
important  symptom. 

Pathology. — ^The  most  essential  character  of  the  blood  in  an»mia  is  defi< 
ciency  in  hsamoglobin ;  and  when  the  "  corpuscular  richness''  of  the  blood  is 
diminished  this  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
h»m<^lobin,  rather  than  to  failure  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  developed. 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin may  be  reduced  below  the  normal  standard  :  (1)  it  may  escape  from 
the  vessels  by  haemorrhage,  or  be  consumed  within  the  body  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  reproduced;  (2)  its  formation  may  be  defective. 

When  anaemia  results  from  haemorrhage,  and  the  patient  quickly  re* 
gains  his  colour  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  is  arrested,  all  the  formative  pro* 
cesses,  both  chemical  and  histological,  are,  we  may  suppose,  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition.  When  anaemia  seems  to  arise  spontaneously,  most 
pathologists  have  supposed  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  a  defect  in  these 
processes.  But  Quincke  has  recorded  some  observations  which  suggest 
the  possibility  that  even  in  such  cases  there  may  be  an  undue  destruc* 
tion  of  red  discs  and  of  the  haemoglobin  which  they  contain.  He  has 
found  that  in  some  instances  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  liver  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  times  as  great  as  under  normal  circumstances,  and  that  there  is  also 
an  increase  of  it,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  pancreas. 
The  liver-cells  present  granules,  which  are  supposed  by  him  to  consist  of  an 
albuminate  of  iron ;  they  give  to  the  organ  a  yellow-brown  colour  which  he 
seems  to  think  characteristic ;  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  turns 
the  tissue  of  a  greenish-black  colour;  that  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
turns  it  blue.  However,  the  significance  of  this  discovery  remains  doubtful. 
Quincke  himself  suggested  that  it  may  possibly  have  residted  from  the  medi- 
cinal administration  of  iron  at  some  former  period  of  the  patient's  life.  A 
similar  deposit  of  iron  has  also  been  found  in  diabetes  and  in  enteric  fever.* 

The  striking  discovery  by  Virchow  of  the  condition  which  he  named 
leuchsemia  led  to  too  bro^  a  separation  between  what  was  before  known 
as  anaemia  splenica  and  other  forms  of  extreme  anaemia :  it  seemed  to  be 
forgotten  that  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
deficiency  of  red ;  that  leuchaemia  is,  in  fact,  only  a  species  of  anaemia. 
Addison's  discovery,  of  equal  importance  with  Virchow's,  that  anaemia  of 
the  severest  kind  may  occur  independently  of  chlorosis  and  of  any  other 
known  cause,  may  go  on  uninfluenced  by  treatment^  and  may  end  in  death  ; 

*  Dr  Hunter  has  confirmed  and  extended  Quincke's  conclusions.  See  his  papers  in  the 
'Uneet,'  September  22nd  to  October  6th,  1888;  and  also  Dr  Mott's  (ibid.,  March  16th, 
1889; '  Fkth.  TnmsV  1890 ;  and  « Prac1»tioner/  August,  1890). 
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and  that  this  restricted  group  of  fatal  and  idiopathic  anaamia  is  mazkad  by 
definite  symptoms  and  anatomy-^was  not  understood  in  Gtemumy,  wbere 
under  the  name  of  progressive  pernicious  anasmia  a  heterogeneons  group  of 
cases  were  united  together,  many  of  them  secondary,  some  utmnei,  some 
malarial,  and  only  agreeing  in  the  fact  of  their  fatality. 

The  dassificaHon  of  cases  of  an»mia  is  not  easy,  since  many  (rf  them 
are  of  uncertain  origin  and  nature. 

The  following  is  practically  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  present 
writer  in  an  article  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports '  for  1882  : 

i.  SympknnaHe  ancgmia. — (1)  Hie  most  obvious  and  direct  cause  of 
an»mia  is  external  hcemorrhage. 

In  women  the  most  frequent  source  of  h»morrhage  is  meiUMTluigia, 
and  in  men  bleeding  piles ;  recurrent  epistaxis  is  a  frequent  cause  in  esrty 
youth,  and  it  also  occurs  with  the  degenerated  arteries  of  old  age. 

The  pallor  caused  by  large  losses  of  blood  in  a  healthy  subject  is 
accompanied  by  muscular  wei^ess,  a  rapid  and  irritable  pulse,  and  msoj 
of  the  other  signs  above  noted.     In  most  cases,  so  soon  as  the  bleeding  is 
stopped,  the  lost  corpuscles  are  rapidly  restored  with  the  help  of  a  healthy 
appetite,  assisted  in  some  cases  by  wine,  and  by  chalybeate  drags.     Some- 
times, however,  even  after  traumatic  hemorrhage  in  a  healthy  subject, 
recovery  is  neither  rapid  nor  complete.     In  a  case  which  came  under  tba 
writer's  observation  a  British  officer  in  one  of  the  Chinese  ports  was  way- 
laid  and  nearly  murdered  by  assassins.     He  received  several  stabs^  sod 
lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood.     He  ultimately  recovered  and  returned  to 
England,  but  when  seen  some  years  later  he  was  still  extremely  ansmie. 
Similar  cases  of  protracted  or  permanent  anssmia  not  unfrequently  foDow  a 
single  delivery  accompanied  by  severe  flooding ;  and  such  prolonged  psOor 
is  often  seen  as  the  result  of  continued,  though  small,  losses  of  Uood  by 
epistaxis,  and  above  all  by  bleeding  piles. 

(2)  A  second  natural  group  of  cases  of  amsmia  consists  oi  those  whicb 
follow  losses,  not  of  blood,  but  of  leucocytes  and  albumen,  whieh  may  be 
considered  a  kind  of  modified  haemorrhage.  Such  is  tilie  anieniia  cl  pro- 
longed  suppuration  with  or  without  lardaceous  disease,  the  ansonia  whidi 
follows  chronic  and  profuse  leueorrhoea,  and  long-continued  diarrhoea  or 
dysentery  unaccompanied  by  haemorrhage. 

(3)  Closely  allied  to  the  last  cases  are  those  in  which  anaemia  depends 
on  excessive  expenditure,  and  is  often  associated  with  loss  of  flesh.  Hare 
we  may  place  the  anaemia  which  accompanies  too  frequently  recurring 
pregnancies,  too  long-continued  lactation,  and  perhaps  that  oi  Brigb^' 
disease  with  prolonged  albuminuria.  The  anaemia  of  sexual  excesses  is 
male  subjects  may  perhaps  come  under  tilie  same  head. 

(4)  Another  group  is  that  of  cases  of  t^nff^inift  which  depend  not  oo 
haemorrhage  or  excessive  discharges  which  impoverish  the  blood,  b«it  on 
deficient  nutrition;  in  both  cases  the  blood  as  a  tissue  suffers  in  ^ 
nutrition,  in  the  one  from  the  drainage  of  profuse  expenditure,  in  the  otter 
from  the  starvation  of  diminished  supplies.  Under  this  head  comes  tii$ 
pallor  of  inanition  from  whatever  cause,  particularly,  from  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  the  starvation  produced  by  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  by  tbe 
anorexia  of  gastritis  and  severe  indigestion,  and  by  gastric  ulcer  in  cnei 
which  are  unaccompanied  by  haemorrhage. 

We  may  perhaps  include  in  this  kind  of  anaemia  from  defective  inoooe, 
that  which  follows  enteric  fever  and  other  acute  diseases^  wh^re  there  n 
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neither  hsBmorrhage  nor  profuse  discharge,  hut  where  the  anemia  is  accom- 
panied hy  loss  of  flesh  and  is  soon  repaired  by  the  healthy  appetite  of 
convalescence.  The  striking  and  rapid  annmia  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
of  diphtheria  may  be  included  in  the  same  group ;  but  there  is  probably  a 
destructive  process  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  group  are  cases  in  which  food  is  taken 
and  apparently  digested  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  either  the  haemoglobin  is 
not  formed  at  all  or  more  probably  is  in  most  cases  destroyed  after  forma- 
tion, so  that  there  is  deficiency  in  this  remarkable  compound  of  a  proteid 
nvith  iron,  notwithstanding  good  nourishment  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

In  phthisis  the  causes  of  anaemia  are  numerous :  there  is  the  wasting 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  lungs ;  there  is  frequently  haemorrhage,  and  there 
is  always  impaired  appetite  and  digestion ;  but  here  also  the  growth  and 
spread  of  tubercle  appears  directly  to  impair  the  nutrition,  since  we  see 
pallor  and  emaciation  in  children  in  whom  tuberculosis  of  lymph-glands 
or  serous  membranes  is  unaccompanied  by  suppuration  or  by  fever. 

The  pallor  of  tubercle  leads  us  to  the  closely  allied  pallor  of  malignant 
disease^  which  also  can  be  most  frequently  ascribed  to  haemorrhage  or  dis- 
charge, or  to  loss  of  appetite;  but  it  appears  to  be  partly  due  to  the 
destruction  of  red  corpuscles  with  a  relative  increase  of  the  white,  or,  to  use 
Yirchow's  term,  anaemia  with  leucoc3rto8is. 

(5)  Whether  or  no  we  admit  a  destruction  of  haemoglobin  in  cases  of 
rapidly  spreading  tubercle,  sarcoma,  or  cancer,  we  see  it  unmistakably  pro- 
duced in  the  cases  of  toxic  anaemia  which  result  from  the  direct  action  on 
the  blood-corpuscles  of  mercury  of  phosphorus  or  of  lead. 

(6)  Intermediate  between  these  and  the  preceding  cases  of  tubercular 
and  malignant  anaemia  may  be  placed  the  cachectic  anaemia  of  syphilis 
and  of  fnala/ria.  In  all  the  above  cases  anaemia  is  secondary,  symptomatic, 
and  more  or  less  explainable. 

ii  Primary  anosmia. — ^We  now  come  to  a  second  broad  division  of  cases 
of  anaemia  which  own  no  such  causes^  which  are  primary  and  associated 
with  definite  anatomical  lesions. 

To  this  group  of  primary  organic  anaemia  belongs  the  anemia  lymphaHca^ 
or  anaemia  with  h3rpertrophy  of  l3rmph-glands  and  other  lymphatic  struc- 
tures of  the  body,  including  Hodgkin's  disease  and  Virchow's  leucocjrtosis 
splenica,  and  also  the  primary  anaemia  which  is  combined  with  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  leucocytes  and  a  considerable  h3rpertrophy  of  the 
spleen — the  anaemia  splenica  of  the  older  writers,  which  was  often  con- 
founded with  malarial  cachexia — the  lefitchmnia  of  Virchow. 

iii.  CtUotiom.—- Another  well-marked  and  familiar  clinical  kind  of  anaemia 
is  that  which  has  been  known  from  early  times  as  chlorosis  or  green-sickness, 
a  form  characterised  by  the  sex  and  i^e  of  the  patients,  by  the  absence 
of  emaciation,  and  by  the  striking  results  of  appropriate  treatment. 

iv.  Idiopathic  a/ncania. — ^Lastly  remain  the  remarkable  but  decidedly 
rare  cases,  first  and  sufficiently  defined  by  Addison,  primary  but  unassociated 
with  anatomical  changes  in  the  spleen  and  other  organs,  widely  distinct 
in  their  clinical  aspect  and  prognosis  from  cases  of  chlorosis,  idiopathic  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word;  and  related  rather  to  leuchaemia  and 
HodgMn's  disease  than  to  any  other  form  of  anaemia,  by  their  severity, 
their  proclivity  to  haemorrhage  and  occasional  pyrexia  (symptoms  not 
present  in  secondary  anaemia  nor  in  chlorosis),  their  tendency  to  a  fatal 
issue,  and,  lastly,  in  their  reaction  to  arsenic,  and  their  resistance  to  the 
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chalybeate  treatment  which  is  so  efficacious  in  chlorosis  and  meet  {<Mrini  of 
secondary  anemia. 

The  symptomatic  groups  of  ansBmia  have  already  been  inddentally 
mentioned  in  the  chapters  on  fever,  malaria,  syphiUs,  phthiris,  cardiac 
disease,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  We  therefore  now 
proceed  to  the  primary  forms  as  above  defined,  and  begin  with  the  remark- 
able condition  described  and  named  by  Virchow. 

LeuC£L£MIA.^ — In  1845  Dr  Hughes  Bennett^  of  Edinburgh,  recorded  a 
case  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  which,  after  death,  the  blood  was  found 
to  be  full  of  objects  which  he  regarded  as  pus-cells  and  attributed  to 
"  suppuration  of  the  blood/'  A  month  later  Virchow  published  a  similar 
case ;  but  he  perceived  that  the  cells  in  question  were  identical  with  the  coknir- 
less  corpuscles  now  called  leucocytes,  and  proposed  to  call  the  affection 
"leukaemia,''  i.  e.  a  condition  of  white  blood.  In  1846  Dr  Fuller,  at  St 
George's  Hospital,  and  Dr  Walshe,  at  University  College,  demonstrated 
the  same  change  in  the  blood  of  living  patients,  and  the  disease  has  ever 
since  been  universally  recognised. 

Subsequent  research  discovered,  as  one  would  expect^  many  previooslj 
recorded  but  misunderstood  cases.     Thus  Dr  Graigie,  after  seeing  Bennett's 
case  in  1848,  remembered  a  similar  one  years  previously,  in  which  the  pa- 
thologist John  Beid  had  recognised  in  the  blood  "globules  of  purulent 
matter  and  of  lymph,"  and  published  it  in  the  'Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  October, 
1845.     Donn6  also,  in  1839,  had  found  what  he  called  "  globules  mnqneuses  " 
in  the  blood  of  a  patient  of  Barth.      Velpeau,  as  far  back  as  1827,  had  re- 
corded a  case  in  which  the  spleen  was  enlarged,  and  the  blood  looked  as  Hit 
were  mixed  with  pus.     Other  cases  are  quoted  from  Bichat  and  Andral,  with 
descriptions  of  the  blood  as  "sanie  grisdtre^"  and  **sang  camme  sameuz." 
Piorry  had  named  the  same  condition  "  H^mite^"  by  which  he  meant  to 
denote  "  inflammation  of  the  blood."    In  1852  Dr  Bennett  proposed  the 
name  "  leucocythaemia  "  for  the  new  disease,  f 

Definition. — ^A  slight  excess  of  leucocytes  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  title 
of  leuchsemia.  Virchow  long  ago  pointed  out  that  they  may  be  somewhat 
increased  in  numbers  under  various  conditions  attended  with  irritation  of  lym- 
phatic glands,  as  well  as  during  pregnancy,  and  in  fevers.  He  proposed  to 
distinguish  all  such  minor  degrees  of  blood-change  under  the  name  of  "len- 
cocytosis ;"  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  line  should  be  drawn  at  Ae 
point  where  the  proportion  of  white  cells  to  red  discs  reaches  one  in  twenty. 

As  a  rule,  leucbsemia  is  accompanied  by  considerable  hypertrojltij  of 
the  spleen,  so  that  "splenic  leuch»mia  "  is  almost  a  synonym.  But  thane  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

This  was  ascertained  by  Virchow  as  far  back  as  1 847,  and  was  fully  recog- 
nised by  Bennett)  in  his  work  published  somewhat  later.     In  the  first  vdnme 

*  iSfynoiiyifM.— Leacocythiemia. — I^.  Leaooeyth^mie. — Germ.  Leukimie. 

It  matters  little  whether,  with  Virchow,  we  caU  the  blood  "  white  "  or  ''  pale,"  or  witk 
Bennett  caU  it  "  white-celled;"  neither  term  is  literally  exact.  Bat  the  former  if  ihortflr^ 
is  more  generally  accepted  by  pathologists,  and  has  the  right  of  priority.    For  Virchow 

?%ye  it  ("  Weisses  Blut,'*  *  Froriep's  Notiwn/  November,  1846;  "  Lenkamie,"  'Arch,  t 
dth.  Anat.,'  Bd.  i>  S.  568,  1847)  some  years  before  Bennett  proposed  to  amend  his  M 
name,  **  snppnration  of  the  blood,"  by  the  new  one  of  "  Lenoocythssmia"  (*  Lencocythsniiy 
or  White-ceUed  Blood,  in  relation  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Lymphatie  OltA' 
dular  System,'  Edin.,  1862).  ^ 

t  On  the  history  of  the  discovery  see  farther  Virchow  ('  Gesammelte  Abhandlvng^ih 
pp.  149—218)  and  Bennett  (« Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Medicine,'  pp.  867—990). 
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)f  his  '  Archiv/  Virchow  relatod  an  instance  in  which  the  principal  morbid 
change  was  in  the  lymph-glands,  which  were  enormously  enlarged  throughout 
^he  body.  Subsequently  he  described  two  forms  of  leuchasmia — ^the  one 
'*  splenic/'  the  other  '*  lymphatic  " — distinguished  by  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  leucocytes,  these  being  comparatively  large  and  having  sometimes  more 
than  one  nucleus  in  the  splenic  form,  but  in  the  l3rmphatic  form  being  small, 
and  having  their  scanty  protoplasm  in  close  contact  with  a  solitary  nucleus. 
This  microscopical  distinction  is  still  admitted  by  Mosler  and  others.  But 
subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  to  speak  of  a  "  lymphatic  leuch»mia  " 
as  comparable  with  the  splenic  affection  is  practically  inconvenient  Virchow 
himself  soon  became  aware  that  leuchaemia  is  usually  absent  when  there  is  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands,  a  condition  previously  described 
by  Hodgkin ;  and  in  the  '  Erankhaften  Greschwulste '  he  described  under  the 
headingof"l3rmpbo-sarcoma"  cases  of  thi8kind,forwhich  other  German  writers 
have  UMd  the  singularly  inappropriate  name  of  "  Pseudo-leukamie."  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  cases  of  an»mia 
lymphatica  or  Hodgkin's  disease  attended  with  leuch»mia  and  the  larger 
number  in  which  the  proportion  of  white  cells  to  red  discs  is  nearly  or  quite 
normal.  Cases  now  and  then  occur  which  might  be  described  as  presenting 
a  combination  of  splenic  leuch»mia  with  lymphatic  an»mia  or  Hodgkin's 
disease.  A  marked  example  of  this  was  recorded  by  Dr  Frederick  Taylor 
('Path.  Trans.,*  vol.  xxv,  p.  246). 

Apart  from  such  exceptional  instances,  leuchnmia  is  distinguished  by 
the  three  following  characters  : — (1)  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  present 
from  the  commencement^  it  is  considerable,  and  consists  in  a  simple  over- 
growth of  the  splenic  tissues,  there  being  no  scattered  white  nodules  in  the 
organ ;  (2)  the  excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  is  great;  (3)  an  affection  of 
lymphatic  glands  and  of  various  other  oigans  and  tissues,  if  present^  b^ins 
later  than  that  of  the  spleen,  it  is  comparatively  slight  in  degree,  and  does 
not  assume  the  form  of  definite  tumours. 

Physical  diagnosis  of  the  enlarged  spleen. — ^First  it  may  be  well  to  enter 
into  some  details  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  position  and  size 
of  the  spleen  by  percussion.  It  had  been  pointed  out  by  von  Luschka  that 
the  long  diameter  of  the  organ  inclines  downwards  and  forwards  parallel 
with  the  lower  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  that  its  normal  extent  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  space  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  rib.  But  about 
one  third  of  its  upper  and  hinder  part  is  covered  by  the  inferior  border  of 
the  lung,  and  is  therefore  inaccessible  to  percussion.  Consequently,  as  Weil 
and  others  have  shown,  the  arch  of  splenic  dulness,  as  it  can  be  mapped  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  chesty  forms  a  figure  which  is  rounded  in  front  and 
below,  whereas  above  it  is  flattened ;  behind  it  has  no  definite  limit,  and 
merges  insensibly  into  the  dulness  produced  by  the  kidney  and  other  struc- 
tures in  the  loin.  Its  length  (in  the  line  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  spleen) 
is  usually  about  three  inches ;  its  breadth,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with 
the  length,  id  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches ;  the  distance  of  the  lower  and 
anterior  extremity  of  the  organ  from  the  edge  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches.  The  patient^  while  percussion  is  being  prac- 
tised, may  either  be  sitting  upright  or  lying  towards  the  right  side  upon 
the  right  shoulder  and  the  right  hip,  with  the  left  side  raised  just  sufficiently 
to  make  the  lateral  region  of  the  chest  accessible.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  splenic  dulness  is  always  rather  ''  superficial "  or  incomplete 
in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  thickness  of  the  organ.    Light 
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percussion  is  therefore  needed  for  its  determination ;  and  in  some 
especially  when  there  is  much  subcutaneous  fat»  when  the  long  is  emphyae- 
matous,  or  when  the  stomach  and  the  colon  are  much  distended,  its  extent 
cannot  be  accurately  mapped  out. 

When  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged,  its  lower  and  anterior  extaremity 
projects  more  and  more  downwards  and  forwards,  and  soon  can  be  f^ 
below  the  costal  cartilages.  It  then  constitutes  an  "  abdominal  tmnonr." 
Guttmann  states  that  he  has  seen  three  cases  in  which  a  spleen  of  normal 
size  was  displaced  so  as  to  lie  far  below  its  usual  seat.  In  one  instance, 
that  of  a  man  aged  thirty,  the  organ  was  put  back  and  kept  in  position  by 
a  bandage,  whereupon  the  pain  for  which  he  had  long  been  trmted  imme- 
diately disappeared.  In  another  patient^  a  woman  aged  forty-eighty  the 
dislocation  of  the  spleen  began  as  the  result  of  a  violent  physical  eifoTt 
In  the  third  case  the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  extirpation  of  the  (Hpm; 
recovery  after  the  operation  took  place  in  a  fortnight. 

In  cases  of  leuchaemia  the  first  thing  usually  noticed  by  the  patient  is 
that  his  abdomen  is  becoming  larger,  that  there  is  a  fulness  or  a  lomp  io 
the  left  side,  or  that  he  has  a  dull  aching  pain  there.     On  examination  one 
generally  finds  that  the  spleen  is  already  very  large ;  even  at  this  period  iU 
size  \b  seldom  less  than  that  which  would  correspond  with  an  advanced 
stage,  or  with  an  extreme  degree,  of  any  other  disease.     Sometimes  it  readiaf 
the  umbilicus,  and  in  many  cases  it  descends  to  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest  As 
time  goes  on  it  occupies  a  position  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated 
(see  the  series  of  diagrams  by  the  author  in  the  'Guy's  HosiHtal  Beporti' 
for  1 869).     The  vessels  at  its  hilus  seem  to  offer  a  resistance  to  its  expanrioD 
in  a  straight  line,  and  it  therefore  follows  a  curved  course,  its  lower  end  sweep- 
ing across  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  even  turning  upwards  when  it  has 
reached  the  right  iliac  fossa.     Probably  the  fold  of  peritoneum  between  the 
splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  parietes,  called  tustmiaeulum  or  inb^ 
cida  lienis,  may,  when  well  developed,  help  to  direct  the  spleen  forwards. 

Ultimately  the  spleen  may  so  completely  fill  the  abdomen  bdow  the 
navel  that  in  women  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour.  Iti 
real  nature  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the  sharp  edge  which  crosses 
the  abdomen  obliquely  from  the  left  lower  ribs  downwards,  and  which  pre- 
sents one  or  more  notches.  Its  surface  is  almost  always  smooth  and  firm. 
A  friction-fremitus  can  sometimes  be  felt  over  it»  and  with  the  stethoscc^ 
not  only  a  rub,  but  occasionally  a  Mowing  systolic  murmur  is  to  be  heard, 
like  the  placental  souffle.  At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  parietes  by  a  layer  of  ascitic  fluid,  through  iriiich  the 
fingers  dip  before  tiliey  reach  it. 

After  death  the  spleen  is  often  found  to  be  fixed  to  the  adjacent  ptfti 
by  adhesions.  Its  capsule  may  present  large  white  or  yellowish  (^isqn0 
patches  of  thickening.  Its  cut  surface  is  generally  smooth,  shining,  and 
homogeneous-looking ;  but  sometimes  it  is  marked  with  whitish  lines  utd 
strisB,  due  to  thickenings  of  the  trabecul».  Its  consistence  is  often  very 
firm,  and  its  colour  brownish  rather  than  the  natural  red.  It  not  infreqneotl^ 
shows  a  number  of  wedge-shaped  pale  nodules,  resembling  the  blo<^  pro- 
duced by  embolism.  Histologically  the  only  change  discoverable  is  cm- 
growth  of  a  tissue,  which  is  like  that  of  the  organ  in  its  normal  state; 
but  the  stroma  often  has  a  peculiarly  fibrous  character. 

The  blood. — In  splenic  leuchasmia  this  is  paler  than  natural,  and  may 
look  turbid ;  indeed,  when  the  excess  of  leucocytes  is  very  greats  it  soine- 
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idmes  has  a  greyish-red  colour,  resembling  a  mixtiire  of  pus  and  blood. 
Charcot's  crystals  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  blood  and  also  in  the 
marrow  of  the  bones.  They  are  of  variable  size,  colourless,  elongated,  and 
octohedral,  consisting  of  two  very  slender  four-sided  pyramids  set  base  to 
iMbBe.  Their  chemical  mature  is  uncertain ;  they  dissolve  in  warm  water  and 
in  alkalies,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  have  often  been 
found  in  the  sputum,  particularly  in  cases  of  asthma  (vol.  i,  p.  1147). 

After  death  the  appearance  of  coagula  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  great 
vessels,  is  often  peculiar ;  they  are  grey  and  opaque,  instead  of  being  yellow 
and  translucent^  and  have  been  likened  to  solidified  pus. 

The  proportion  of  leucocytes  to  red  discs  varies  widely  in  different 
cases,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  From  the  normsd  ratio, 
-which  is  not  higher  than  1  to  300,  it  may  be  increased  till  it  reaches  1  in 
20,  1  to  10,  5,  or  2.  In  extreme  cases  the  leucocytes  may  even  be  the  more 
numerous,  as  in  a  case  of  Sorensen's,  in  which  they  were  counted,  and  found 
to  be  as  68  to  47  of  red  discs. 

The  number  of  red  discs  is  always  much  diminished.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  ansemia  is  sometimes  unattended  with  obvious  pallor  of  the 
countenance ;  as  Wilks  long  ago  pointed  out»  patients,  even  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  have  often  colour  in  their  cheeks  and  lips,  so  that»  see- 
ing them  in  bed,  one  would  hardly  imagine  them  to  be  very  ill ;  but  some- 
times the  skin  is  yellowish  white,  like  wax ;  it  was  so  in  the  only  infant  we 
have  had  in  Guy's  Hospital  with  splenic  leuchsemia. 

Some  years  ago  Mr  Gblding  Bird  examined  blood  from  a  case  of 
leuchsBmia,  upon  a  warm  stage;  many  of  the  leucocytes  were  found  to 
be  in  active  movement^  but  others  remained  motionless.  In  1880  Dr 
Cavafy  read  a  paper  at  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Ghirurgical  Society  upon 
a  case,  already  far  advanced,  in  which  he  repeatedly  made  observations 
of  this  kind :  the  proportion  of  leucocytes  which  showed  even  slight 
amoeboid  movements  was  at  first  only  12  per  cent.,  at  a  later  period 
only  6  per  cent  He  concluded  that  the  greater  number  of  these  were 
dead  or  djring,  and  incapable  not  only  of  development,  but  even  of  emigrat- 
ing through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Other  observers  have  stated  that  in 
some  cases  of  this  disease  many  of  the  leucoc3rtes  are  obviously  in  a  state  of 
fatty  decay;  in  fact,  these  two  characters  of  immobility  and  granular 
degeneration  go  far  to  justify  the  old  descriptions  of  "  pus  in  the  blood.'' 

The  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  by  diminishing  tiie  amount  of  oxygen 
which  can  be  taken  up,  helps  in  producing  the  dyspTKBOy  which  is  sometimes 
the  chief  complaint  of  the  patient.  This  may  be  present  only  when  mus- 
cular efforts  are  being  made ;  in  extreme  cases  even  the  slightest  movement 
is  attended  with  the  utmost  distress.  Perhaps,  thcjrefore,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  an  observation  made  by  Pettenkofer  and  Voit^^  according  to 
which,  during  rest^  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  that  of  carbonic 
acid  given  off  seem  the  same  as  in  h^th.  Another  cause  of  dyspnoea  is 
displacement  of  the  diaphragm  upwards  by  the  enlarged  spleen. 

Hamcrrhage, — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  over-abundant  leucocytes 
adhere  to  the  lining  membrane  of  small  vessels,  and  accumulate  so  as  to 
obstruct  them  like  minute  emboli.  Moreover,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  ceUs  no  longer  possess  their  vital  properties^  and  are  undergoing  disin- 
tegration, nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should  set  up  a  morbid 
change  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  with  which  they  come  in  contact^ 
•  «Zeiticlife.f.BioL/T,S19>1869.    The  figoret  were  t  0, 790  to  882 ;  C0»  266  to  240. 
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softening  them,  and  rendering  them  liable  to  rupture.  In  this  way  the 
tendency  to  hasmorrhage  has  been  explained,  which  is  a  marked  symptom 
of  leuchsemia ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  this  is  also  a  symptom  of  the  oUier 
grave  and  primary  kinds  of  anaemia. 

Epistaxis  is  very  common ;  it  may  recur  every  day,  and  it  sometimes  is 
the  direct  cause  of  death.  Bleeding  may  also  take  place  from  the  intestme, 
the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  or  the  uterus.  Moreover,  the  hsemor- 
rhage,  after  a  wound  or  other  injury,  is  apt  to  be  excessive  ;  even  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  has,  in  at  least  one  case,  led  to  a  fatal  result.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  yielded  by  the  blood  in  thn 
disease  is  above  the  normal,  but  that»  instead  of  coagulating  in  long  elastic  fila- 
ments, when  separated  by  stirring,  it  falls  in  granular  fragments.  Pmpmic 
spots  are  frequently  seen  upon  the  skin ;  and  after  death  the  surface  of  the 
heart  may  be  found  ecchymosed.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  is  sometimes 
extravasated  among  the  muscles  or  behind  the  peritoneum.  Lastly,  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  brain  occasionally  occurs,  with  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  retina  haemorrhages  are  frequently  observed,  both  during  life 
and  after  death.  Dr  Growers,  in  his  article  in  *  Eeynolds'  System  of  Medi- 
cine,' says  that  they  are  usually  small,  and  most  abundant  towards  tlie 
periphery ;  they  often  form  striae,  following  the  lines  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
After  a  time  the  blood  undergoes  conversion  into  a  brownish  pigment 
The  hsemorrhagic  patches  often  have  white  or  yellowish-white  centres,  and 
similar  spots  may  be  observed  without  any  accompanying  extravasatiozi& 
Dr  Gowers  has  seen  the  retina  affected  with  diffuse  swelling,  and  its  veins 
distended  and  tortuous — "leuchaemic  retinitis."^ 

Pyrexia. — The  temperature  is  often  raised  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
a  few  days  follow  apyrexial  intervals.  Sometimes  this  pyrexia  is  accom- 
panied with  shivering  and  sweating,  and  may  reach  103^,  or  higher  still; 
but  usually  it  is  of  a  mild  type,  and  would  not  be  recognised  without  the 
thermometer.  Leuchsemic  patients  often  complain  of  weakness,  headscb^ 
giddiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

The  lympharia. — Several  of  the  organs  and  tissues  are  liable  to  changes 
in  splenic  leuchsemia,  but  few  of  these  changes  can  be  said  to  have  any 
clinical  significance.     In  about  one  of  every  three  cases  there  is  enlaige- 
ment  of  lymph-glands^  especially  those  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  chert. 
The  increase  in  their  size  is  considerable ;  in  our  records  it  is  often  noted 
that  they  were  twice  as  large  as  normal.     They  may  be  firm  and  fleshy,  or 
soft  and  medullary  in  character.     They  appear  not  to  become  fused  together, 
nor  does  a  new  growth  start  from  them  and  penetrate  into   gtruetaret 
adjacent— characters  which  distinguish  them  from  lympho-sarcomata.    The 
foUides  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  tonsils  may  be  greatly  swollen,  and 
here  an  inflammatory  change  may  also  be  present^  for  in  one  of  our  eases 
the  tonsil  was  found  after  death  to  be  sloughing.     There  may  also  be 
difinsed  pharyngitis  and  stomatitis.    The  gums  may  become  swollen,  ulce- 
rated, or  gangrenous.     The  intestinal  foUides^  solitary  and  agminated,  an 
sometimes  greatly  enlarged,  and   a  l3rmphoid  growth  is  said  to  extaad 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  glands  and  to  infiltrate  the  submucous  tissae. 
Even  ulcers  may  form,  which  are  said  to  have  thickened  edges,  and  to 
resemble  tubercidar  ulcers. 

*  These  changes  in  question  resemble  those  which  occur  in  Brighfs  disctsei  &^ 
observers  always  been  sufficientiy  careful  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  presence  tf  * 
complication  ? 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  changes  in  the  lymphoid  struc- 
tures of  tihe  body  are  those  which  occur  in  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  and 
which  were  first  described  by  Neumann.  The  cancellous  tissue  acquires  a 
greenish-yellow  appearance,  exactly  like  that  which  is  seen  in  osteomyelitis ; 
and  on  pressure  a  puriform  juice  exudes.  Moreover,  the  adipose  tissue  or 
yellow  marrow  of  Uie  shaft  of  long  bones  becomes  changed  into  lymphatic 
(cytogenic  or  adenoid)  tissue  like  the  red  marrow  of  the  cancelli,  but  of  the 
same  pale  unhealthy  colour  which  is  seen  in  the  cancellous  tissue  itself. 
Under  the  microscope  leucocytes  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  field,  the  red 
discs  are  often  deformed  and  nucleated,  and  the  normal  fat-cells  have  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  free  oil-drops  and  fatty  granules. 

Hosier  met  with  a  case  in  which  this  leuchsBmic  affection  of  the  sternum 
was  indicated  during  life  by  great  tenderness  on  pressure;  and  this  im- 
portant symptom  has  frequently  been  since  observed  (see  for  instance  the 
most  recent  example,  published  by  Dr  Beatty,  of  Dublin,  in  the  '  Brit 
Med.  Joum.'  for  April  18,  1891). 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  some  instances  wedge-shaped  inf  arctus, 
exactly  like  those  which  are  commonly  seen  in  pyaemia,  are  found  in  the  lungs. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  patient  whose  spleen  was  excised  by  Mr  Bryant  in  1 866, 
and  who  only  survived  the  operation  three  hours.  The  patches  which  occu- 
pied the  back  parts  of  the  lungs  had  gangrenous  centres  and  red  borders. 
Dr  Growers  speaks  of  such  inf  arctus  as  arising  from  plugging  of  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  by  leucocytes ;  but  even  if  this  mechanical  theory  be  adopted,  the 
relation  to  pysemia  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  close.  The  lungs  in  leu- 
chaomia  appear  not  to  exhibit  definite  nodules  of  a  new  growth,  such  as  are 
seen  in  Hodgkin's  disease.     In  many  instances  they  are  quite  healthy. 

Of  the  remaining  organs,  the  liver  is  most  frequently  diseased  in  splenic 
leuchaemia.  It  not  infrequently  weighs  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  pounds. 
There  is  not  always  any  obvious  change  in  the  appearance  of  its  cut  surface, 
and  Virchow  has  stated  that  the  enlargement  may  be  due  simply  to  over- 
growth of  the  hepatic  cells.  But  in  many  instances  there  are  masses  of 
lymphoid  growth  scattered  through  the  organ,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vessels.  Sometimes  these  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  sometimes  they  are  apparent  as  minute,  gre}rish-white  granules. 
Moreover,  even  within  the  acini,  numerous  leucocytes  are  seen  between  the 
hepatic  cells ;  some  appear  to  lie  within  the  capillaries,  others  are  outside 
them,  being  supported  by  a  nucleated  stroma  of  their  own.  It  does  not 
appear  that  these  changes  ever  cause  jaundice. 

The  kidneys  are  less  often  affected ;  in  them  the  lesion  assumes  the  form 
of  scattered,  gre}rish-white  striae,  running  through  the  cortex,  and  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  which  are  seen  in  cases  of  ascending  nephritis 
(p.  538).  The  surface  is  smooth  and  marked  by  ecchymoses.  On  micro- 
scopical examination,  beside  more  or  less  numerous  extravasations  of  red 
discs,  vast  numbers  of  leucocytes  are  seen  between  the  tubules.  The  urine 
is  not  infrequently  albuminous  during  life,  but  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  other  changes  in  the 
kidneys,  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  Bright's  disease. 

Etiology. — In  the  majority  of  cases  no  cause  for  splenic  leuchsemia  can 
be  discovered,  but  in  a  certain  number  it  appears  to  be  a  remote  sequela  of 
ague.  Some  of  the  writers  who  first  studied  the  disease  thought  that  it 
bore  no  relation  to  the  marsh  poison,  because  it  often  occurred  in  persons 
who  had  never  been  exposed  to  malaria,  and  because  the  affection  of  the 
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spleen  rescdting  from  ague  was  then  regarded  as  merely  congestive.  But 
whenever  numerous  cases  of  leuchaemia  have  been  collected,  some  d  the 
patients  are  found  to  have  suffered  from  intermittent  fever.  Dr  Gowers 
found  it  so  in  thirty  among  150  cases  which  he  collected,  and  at  Gay's  Hos- 
pital the  proportion  has  been  considerably  higher.  There  is  clearly  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  coincidence  in  these  results,  but  it  is  remarkaUe 
how  long  the  interval  has  sometimes  been,  and  how  mild  the  attack  (rf  ague 
to  which  such  serious  consequences  are  traced.  In  nine  out  €)i  twenty-one 
cases,  a  period  of  from  ten  to  thirty  years  passed  before  leuchaemia  showed 
itself  by  any  symptoms.  A  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1880,  a  Pde, 
had  suffered  from  tertian  ague  in  1858,  during  four  months  in  Warsaw,  but 
first  noticed  an  enlargement  in  the  left  hypochondrium  in  1866. 

In  women,  leuch»mia  sometimes  is  discovered  during  pregnancy ;  s(mie- 
times  it  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  weakness  resulting  from  parturition. 

Of  supposed  exciting  causes,  such  as  over-fatigue,  distress  of  mind, 
intestinal  catarrh,  and  injuries,  nothing  positive  is  known. 

Leuch»mia  occurs  about  twice  as  often  in  males  as  in  females.  It 
affects  persons  of  all  ages,  from  infants  to  men  above  seventy,  but  it  is 
most  frequent  in  those  who  are  between  twenty  and  fifty. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  offers  dijfficulties  only  in  the  early  stages,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  cases  which  appear  to  be  transitional  between  leuchiemia 
and  Hodgkin's  disease.  Hosier  says  that  it  is  apt  to  be  taken,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  chlorosis ;  but  this  should  not  be,  for  a  splenic  tumonr  and 
excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  may  be  discovered  before  there  is  paUor. 

There  may,  be  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  an»mia»  bat  without 
leuchsemia  (ancsmia  liendis  v.  splenica).  Dr  Moxon  cites  two  such  instances, 
one  of  which  occurred  to  Mr  Spencer  Wells,  the  spleen  weighing  6  lbs., 
the  other  to  Mr  Squire,  the  spleen  weighing  13  lbs.  Griesinger  desdibed 
this  affection  as  splenic  anamia.    It  is  certainly  rare  (cf.  p.  626). 

Again,  as  a  rare  exception,  there  may  be  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  tbe 
blood,  while  the  spleen  remains  of  natiual  dimensions  (non-splenic  leuchamia). 
If  the  excess  is  very  great,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Dr  Gk>odhart,  in  tbo 
'Clinical  Society's  Transactions '  for  1877,  though  die  spleen  weighed  only 
seventeen  ounces,  one  may  admit  the  case  as  one  of  splenic  leuchsBmia. 

In  other  cases  the  yellow  marrow  is  found  changed  from  adipose  into 
adenoid  tissue,  as  above  described  (p.  623);  we  must  then  use  the  teim 
leuchcemia  mydogenica. 

The  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  may  be  moderately  augmented  in 
numbers  under  various  conditions,  includifig  not  only  those  enumerated  by 
Virchow,  for  which  he  proposed  the  term  '*  leucocytosis,"  but  also  the  pro- 
cess of  suppuration  or  the  development  of  malignant  new  growths.  Thns  io 
1875  a  patient  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  jaundice  from  a  cancwous  tomonr 
in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  attended  with  suppuration  in  the  liver.  The 
blood  was  repeatedly  examined  during  the  last  fourteen  days  of  his  life,  tod 
was  always  found  to  contain  a  decided  excess  of  leucocytes — as  many  u 
130  to  150  in  a  field — ^which  were  in  active  movement 

Pathology. — The  theory  of  splenic  leuchsemia  is  still  very  imperfect 
Many  observers,  basing  their  opinions  on  the  admitted  doctrine  that  tone 
at  least  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  normally  derived  from  tbe 
spleen,  have  imagined  that  they  could  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
cQsease  by  supposing  that  the  organ,  being  hjrpertrophied,  produces  m 
excessive  number  of  white  corpuscles  which  pass  into  the  circulatioo. 
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But  this  hypothesis  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  total  corpuscles  of 
both  kinds  in  the  blood  are  actually  feum  than  normal,  and  that  the  red 
discs  are  greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  It  seems  that  there  is  some  change 
in  the  leucocytes  themselves,  which  prevents  their  undergoing  conversion  into 
red  discs,  as  they  naturally  should. 

If  this  change  is  the  starting-point  of  the  whole  morbid  process,  the 
lesions  in  the  liver,  the  bones,  and  other  organs  might,  notwithstanding  Dr 
Cavafy's  observations,  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  the  passage  of  superfluous 
leucocytes  into  their  interstices ;  for  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  these 
bodies  constantly,  and  from  the  very  first,  are  so  paralysed  as  to  be  unable 
to  penetrate  the  wall  of  a  capillary.  The  overgrowth  of  the  spleen  itself 
might  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  large  number  of  white 
corpuscles  are  retained  in  its  texture ;  and  the  occurrence  of  splenic  enlarge- 
ment without  leuchsemia  might  be  attributed  to  retention  in  the  organ  of  all 
the  leucocytes  that  fail  to  undergo  the  normal  transformation  into  red  discs ; 
while,  conversely,  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  sometimes  loaded  with  them, 
the  spleen  remaining  of  normal  size,  i^ight  be  supposed  to  depend  on  their 
all  escaping. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  hypothesis;  for  why  should  the 
leucocytes  all  lodge  in  the  spleen  in  most  cases,  and  in  the  bones  or  lymph- 
glands  in  others  f  and  why  should  they  lodge  in  the  lymphatic  organs  only, 
and  not  in  the  muscles,  brain,  lungs,  or  other  viscera  f 

The  fact  is  that  leuchsemia  is  only  a  special  kind  of  an»mia.  The  red 
blood-discs  are  not  formed  or  are  destroyed,  but  the  white  ones  are  not  formed 
in  excess.  A  diseased  organ  never  does  more  work,  and  the  enlarged  spleen 
is  not  a  healthy  hypertrophy  but  a  morbid  swelling. 

But  the  full  explanation  of  the  disease  must  wait  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  hsBmatopceesis  and  hssmatolysis  than  we  at  present  possess. 

(kmu  and  eveni, — Splenic  leuchsemia,  as  a  rule,  advances  slowly  towards 
a  fatal  termination.  Its  duration  is  commonly  from  one  to  three  years ; 
in  the  case  of  a  child  it  is  much  shorter.  The  prognosis  in  an  individual 
case  must  be  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  various  symptoms;  the 
extent  to  which  the  spleen  is  enlarged  is  of  much  less  significance  than 
the  degree  of  aniemia  and  of  breathlessness.  As  regards  the  state  of  the 
blood,  it  probably  matters  much  less  whether  the  number  of  leucocjrtes  is 
greatly  increased  than  whether  that  of  red  discs  is  greatly  diminished. 

Death  often  takes  place  unexpectedly  by  some  complication,  such  as 
haemorrhage,  pleurisy  with  efiEiision,  chronic  peritonitis,  diarrhoea  or  phthisis. 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  sudden,  as  in  a  case  which  occurred  at  Guy's  in 
1876,  when  oedema  of  the  larynx  was  found  at  the  autopsy. 

TreaimenL — ^It  is  possible  that  at  an  early  stage  the  disease  may  sometimes 
be  arrested  by  treatment  Mosler  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  ten,  whose 
spleen  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  whose  blood  contained  leucocytes  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  twenty  red  discs ;  he  took  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  the  course  of  four  days,  then  ten  grains  and  afterwards  six 
grains  daily ;  he  completely  recovered.  Dr  Qoodhart,  in  1876,  stated  to  the 
Clinical  Society  that  in  the  previous  two  years  he  had  seen  six  cases,  all  in 
children  under  two  years  old,  with  moderate  increase  of  the  spleen,  and  with 
about  ten  times  the  usual  proportion  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  that  they 
all  got  better  under  treatment,  the  drugs  used  being  iodide  of  iron,  or  phos- 
phorus, or  cod-liver  oil.  It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
the  quinine  or  these  other  drugs  contributed  to  the  favourable  result 
VOL.  n.  40 
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Other  measures  which  have  been  recommended  are  a  cold  dooeke 
directed  upon  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  application  of  a  galyanic  ix 
even  of  a  f aradic  current  to  that  part  of  the  body,  the  poeitiye  pole  being 
placed  over  the  tenth  rib,  the  negative  over  the  enlarged  spleen ;  it  is  sad 
that  by  either  plan  of  treatment  the  organ  may  often  be  greatly  reduced 
in  size. 

It  seems  to  be  well  ascertained  that  steel  is  in  most  cases  nselessi  but 
it  is  probable  that  arsenic  may  be  more  useful,  and  it  should  at  least  be 
tried.  When  a  case  has  already  advanced,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to 
check  its  progress.  Quinine  is  then,  at  leasts  without  any  appreciable  result 
Transfusion  of  blood  is  unlikely  to  be  of  any  avail.  Excision  of  the  qdeen 
should  be  rejected,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  hadmorrhage  from  rupture 
of  adhesions,  as  well  as  of  peritonitis ;  moreover,  it  probably  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  state  of  the  blood  (see,  however.  Sir  Spencer  Wells'  paper 
in  the  *  Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  July  13th,  1889,  p.  55). 

NonspUmc  leuchcania. — Beside  splenic  leuch»mia,  rare  cases  occur  of 
the  same  condition  of  the  blood,  the  same  clinical  features,  and  the  same 
fatal  events  without  any  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  but  with  b3q>ertr(^y  of 
the  l3nnph-glands,  the  marrow  or  other  lymphatic  organs. 

The  first  variety  was  described  by  Virchow,  and  may  be  named  Latr 
chamia  lymphaiica  ;  it  is  extremely  rare  (cf.  p.  629). 

The  second  (Leuehcmiia  mydogemca)  was  discovered  by  Neumann  and 
Bizzozero  (p.  623),  and  is  also  rare  alone ;  but  it  is  far  more  often  associated 
with  the  common  (splenic)  form  of  leuchsemia,  or  with  Hodgkin's  disease  (r. 
infrOy  p.  632).  A  third  variety  was  observed  in  an  isolated  case  by  B^hier,  and 
named  Lev^chimie  intestinaley  because  it  was  associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
Foyer's  patches  (1868).  A  similar  case  is  quoted  by  Virchow  as  having 
been  observed  by  Heschl.  In  neither  of  these  cases,  however,  were  tbe 
bones  examined. 

Ancemia  splenica, — If  we  distinguish  by  the  special  name  of  lendinmis 
those  cases  of  anaemia  splenica  of  older  authors  in  which  there  is  excess  of 
leucocytes  as  well  as  defect  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  we  must^  as  we 
have  seen,  admit  the  anatomical  divisions  of  leuchaemia  splenica,  leuchffimii 
myelogenica,  and  leuchsemia  lymphatica.     In  the  same  way  when  there  is 
no  excess  of  leucocytes  we  have  a  corresponding  series  which  may  be 
called  anaemia  splenica,   anaemia  l3nnphatica,   and    anaemia  myelogenica. 
The  last  scarcely  occurs  as  an  independent  malady,  but  is  sometimes  present 
as  a  complication  of  anaemia  lymphatica  (infra^  p.  632) ;  the  second  will 
next  be  described  as  Hodgkin's  disease.    The  first  is  not  so  ccnnmon  a 
clinical  occurrence.     A  well-marked  case  was  published  by  the  writer  in 
1870  as  a  spleen  from  a  case  of  fatal  anaemia,  and  anothw  in  1875  (A 
enlarged  liver  and  spleen  from  overgrowth  of  adenoid  (lymphatic)  tusoe 
without  leuchaemia  (*Path.  Trans.,'  xxi,  p.  390,  and  xxvi,  p.  199). 

Hodgkin's  Disease.* — ^In  the  chapter  on  tumours  it  was  remarked, 
under  the  head  of  lymphoma  (vol.  i,  p.  114),  that  at  the  bedside,  and  ereo 
in  the  posUmortem  room,  one  is  obliged  to  class  together  under  a  single  iuu&6 
certain  cases  in  which  the  lymph-glands,  the  spleen,  and  sometimes  many 
other  organs  and  tissues,  become  the  seats  of  growths  which  in  difforent  in- 
stances vary ;  histologically,  they  may  be  pure  lymphomata,  or  they  may 

*  iSymwyiiM.— Aniemia  lymphatica— Multiple  lympbadenoma,  with  anemia  or  leMO* 
cytotif.— JFV.  Ad^nie. — Qerm,  I^udolenk&mle. 
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be  sarcomata,  or  they  may  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  the  scale,  so 
as  to  deserve  the  title  of  l3rmpho-sarcomata.  As  a  rule,  the  cases  in  question 
present  at  the  bedside  a  common  group  of  symptoms ;  namely,  a  more  or 
lees  general  and  sometimes  extreme  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  with  the  presence  of  scattered 
nodules  in  it,  marked  anaemia,  and  more  or  less  subcutaneous  oedema  of  the 
face,  as  well  as  of  other  parts,  so  that  the  patient's  appearance  is  like  that 
of  a  person  suffering  from  acute  Bright's  disease.  They  want,  therefore,  a 
designation  which  shall  leave  their  precise  pathologicid  anatomy  an  open 
question,  indeterminable  as  it  is  during  life. 

Such  a  name,  and  one  which  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance,  is 
that  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  proposed  in  1865  by  Dr  Wilks,  to  whqm  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  recognition  of  the  malady  in  this  country,  in  place 
of  the  title  "  anaemia  lymphatica,"  which  he  had  given  it  in  an  earlier  paper 
in  the  ^Guy^s  Hosp.  Beports '  for  1862.  Heiound,  in  fact,  that  his  own 
observations  had  been  anticipated  by  a  former  lecturer  on  pathology  at  his 
own  school,  Dr  Thomas  Hodgkin.  In  a  communication  made  by  that 
accomplished  physician  to  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1832 
there  are  recorded  several  instances  in  which  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands  were  jointly  affected ;  of  which  two  at  least,  and  more  probably 
four,  are  examples  of  the  disease  now  to  be  described.  In  Oermany, 
Virchow,  Wunderlich,  and  many  others  have  recognised  the  condition  as 
jMeudoleukdrnie  or  HodghifCsche  Krankheit ;  and  in  France  Trousseau  described 
it  in  one  of  his  graphic  lectures  under  the  name  Adime, 

jEiiology. — ^With  regard  to  the  causes  of  Hodgkin's  disease  but  little  is 
known.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  affected  by  it  are  children 
or  young  adults.  Thus,  of  seventeen  cases  that  have  ended  fatally  in  Guy's 
Hospital  between  1856  and  1878,  all  but  two  have  been  in  persons  between 
eight  years  and  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  death ;  of  the  exceptions,  one 
was  in  a  woman  aged  forty-five,  the  other  was  in  a  man  aged  fifty-six.  A 
series  of  100  cases  collected  from  various  authors  by  Dr  Oowers  contains 
30  cases  fatal  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  64  under  forty ;  most  of  the 
other  patients  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  at  death. 

Hodgkin's  disease  is  much  more  common  in  men  and  boys  than  in 
women.  In  seventeen  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  were  fourteen  males 
to  three  females.     Dr  Gbwers  found  the  proportion  as  three  to  one. 

Trousseau  thought  that  there  was  often  a  starting-point  for  the  glandular 
affection  in  some  acute  or  chronic  irritation  at  the  angle  of  the  eye,  or  in 
the  external  ear;  and  we  have  had  six  cases  in  which  there  was  some 
evidence  of  such  a  local  origin.  In  one  boy  the  swelling  began  in  the  neck, 
and  was  said  to  have  followed  a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball ;  a  girl  had  suffered 
from  suppuration  of  the  ear,  and  indeed  died  of  secondary  meningitis ;  in  a 
young  man  the  development  of  the  disease  was  preceded  by  abscess  of  the 
cervical  glands ;  in  two  boys  it  followed  measles,  that  exanthem  having  led 
in  one  instance  to  an  abscess  under  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the 
other  to  a  swelling  in  a  similar  position  which  for  a  time  subsided,  but 
afterwards  seemed  to  return.  In  a  young  man  it  began  with  enlargement 
of  the  glands  in  the  left  groin,  from  a  chancre  acquired  six  months  before. 
Thus  it  seems  likely  that  in  some  oases,  at  least,  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph- 
glands  starts  in  ordinary  irritative  swelling. 

Symptoms, — As  is  implied  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  have  been 
many  cases  in  which  an  overgrowtii  of  lymphatic  glands  in  some  particular 
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region  on  one  side  of  the  body  has  been  present  for  two  or  three  years 
before  there  was  any  sign  of  extension  of  the  disease  to  other  parte.  Dr 
Growers  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  axillary  glands  were  excised  by 
Mr  Chr.  Heath  six  years  after  they  first  became  enlarged,  and  in  whom,  four 
years  later,  the  cervical  glands  on  the  same  side  had  alone  become  affected. 
Sometimes  the  morbid  change  has  seemed  to  spread  by  continuity,  as  from 
the  cervical  glands  to  the  thoracic,  or  from  the  inguinal  to  the  lumbar ;  but 
in  other  instances  it  has  apparently  developed  symmetrically  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  body,  as  in  both  sets  of  axillary  glands,  or  it  has  sjurui^  up 
simultaneously  in  the  most  distant  parts.  One  striking  character  is  that 
the  affected  glands,  even  when  they  have  reached  the  size  of  pigeons'  e^s, 
often  remain  isolated  from,  and  freely  moveable  upon,  one  another,  and 
unattached  to  the  skin.  They  are  commonly  neither  painful  nor  tender. 
But  after  a  time  they  are  apt  to  become  fused  together,  either  by  a  prooeis 
of  periadenitis,  or  more  often  by  an  extension  of  tumour^owth  through 
their  capsules,  from  one  gland  to  another.  They  sometimes  reach  an 
enormous  size  ;  there  may  be  several  packets  in  different  regions,  each  of 
the  size  of  a  child's  head.  They  have  been  found  after  death  to  weigh  as 
much  as  ten  pounds.  They  are  generally  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but 
they  may  be  very  soft.  A  case  of  Bonfils'  is  cited  in  which  an  abuiMlant 
quantity  of  lymph  accumulated  in  one  of  the  glands,  and  when  a  punctoro 
was  made,  continued  to  run. 

In  other  instances  a  general  failure  of  the  health  precedes  the  devdop- 
ment  of  external  glandular  swellings.     One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
affection  has  then  really  begun  in  some  of  the  deeper  glands,  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  manipulation;  and  this  suspicion  ia  confirmed  by 
a  case,  recorded  by  Dr  Wilks,  of  a  man  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  in 
1856  in  an  extremely  weak  and  anaemic  state,  with  an  enlarged  spleen; 
for  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  mediastinal  and  the  lumbar  glands  were 
much  enlarged,  although  the  superficial  glands  were  unaffected.     In  socli 
cases  a  doubtfid  diagnosis  might  perhaps  sometimes  be  cleared  up  by  recog- 
nising signs  of  pressure ;  for  example,  spasmodic  cough  and  dyspnoea,  dis- 
tension of  the  veins,  oedema  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  pain  in  the  course  of  the 
lumbar  or  sacral  nerves. 

Dr  Gowers  some  years  ago  made  an  autopsy  in  a  case  of  Sir  Wiiliani 
Jenner's,  in  which,  there  being  general  glandular  enlargement^  a  mass  of 
growth  extended  from  the  abdominal  glands,  and  involved  the  solar  plezzw 
and  nerves  going  to  the  adrenal  bodies ;  here  there  was  a  discoloration  of 
the  skin  having  the  distribution  of  Addison's  disease,  notwithstanding  that 
the  adrenals  themselves  were  healthy. 

Even  glands  lying  outside  the  great  visceral  cavities  sometimes  interfere 
seriously  with  adjacent  structures  when  much  enlarged.  In  the  neck  tbef 
may  compress  the  trachea  or  the  oesophagus,  and  cause  suffocation  or  a 
complete  inability  to  swallow  food ;  or,  it  is  said,  they  may  give  liae  to 
severe  cerebral  symptoms  by  pressing  on  the  great  cervical  vessels,  or  to 
irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  by  involving  the  pneumogastric  nervea 
Enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  may  hamper  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  mastication.  In  the  armpit  tixey  may  compress  the  axillary  vessek  and 
nerves,  so  as  to  cause  much  pain  and  swelling  of  the  arm. 

Pallor  almost  always  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  a  conspicuous  symptom  in 
Hodgkin's  disease.  The  cheeks  and  the  lips  appear  bloodless  and  irazf- 
looking;  the  more  so  as  there   is  generally  ciHisiderable  subcntaneooB 
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oedema^  the  eyelids  being  swollen,  and  the  aspect  that  of  a  patient  recovering 
from  scarlet  fever.  It  most  be  added,  however,  that  albuminuria  has  some- 
times been  present  as  a  complication,  and  that  tubal  nephritis  has  been  found 
after  death,  so  that  the  oedema  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease 
and  not  to  aneamia  alone. 

The  state  of  the  blood  is  that  of  marked  anaemia.  When  drawn,  it  is 
strikingly  pale,  and  has  been  compared  to  diluted  claret ;  it  coagulates  slowly 
and  imperfectly.  The  red  discs  in  a  case  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital 
in  1877  were  estimated  at  only  76  per  cent,  of  the  normal  proportion,  and 
a  much  greater  reduction  has  been  recorded. 

The  number  of  leucocytes  is,  in  most  cases,  normal ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
slightly  increased,  and  in  rare  instances  the  excess  is  considerable,  approaching 
that  of  splenic  leuchsemia.  In  a  foot-note  to  his  article  in  Be3n[iolds'  System 
(vol.  iv,  p.  335),  Dr  Gowers  cites  no  fewer  than  eight  observations  of 
extreme  leuch»mia  with  enlarged  glands  and  a  spleen  of  normal  size; 
besides  two  in  which  there  was  overgrowth  of  the  splenic  pulp,  without  any 
conspicuous  growths,  and  two  in  which  this  last  character  was  present. 
The  proportion  of  leucocjrtes  to  red  discs  was,  in  all  the  last  four  cases, 
that  of  one  white  to  four  red  corpuscles. 

Splenic  leuchsemia  and  Hodgkin's  disease  may  thus  be  associated  together 
in  the  same  patient,  as  Virchow  early  remarked.  A  case  of  Dr  Frederick 
Taylor's  is  recorded  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions*  for  1873,  where 
the  spleen  weighed  fifty-one  ounces,  and  had  the  appearance  seen  in  ordinary 
cases  of  leuchsemia,  but  there  were  also  mediastinal  and  subpleural  lympho- 
mata  of  remarkable  size. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  severe  ansemia  accompany  Hodgkin's  disease. 
There  is  dtfsprum,  which  on  exertion  may  become  extremely  distressing,  and 
the  respirations  are  accelerated,  being  often  from  24  to  36  in  the  minute. 
HcBmorrhage  and  particularly  epistaxis  may  appear,  though  less  frequently 
than  in  splenic  leuchsemia.  The  iemperaime  of  the  body  often  rises  to  100^ 
or  higher  ;  in  one  instance  it  reached  103*2^.  According  to  Dr  Growers,  the 
pyrexia  is  sometimes  continuous,  with  slight  diurnal  fluctuations;  some- 
times it  lasts  only  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  the  febrile  periods  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of  normal  temperature;  some- 
times it  is  especiidly  characterised  by  morning  remissions,  the  daily  range 
amounting  to  3^  or  even  more.  In  1860  a  man  died  in  Guy's  Hospitel 
nine  days  after  his  admission,  in  whose  case  no  diagnosis  was  made 
during  Ute ;  he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  was  scarcely  sensible ;  his 
skin  was  hot,  and  he  had  occasional  rigors ;  his  spleen  could  just  be  felt ; 
there  was  a  mass  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  the 
autopsy  showed  that  it  was  a  case  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  A  persistent  high 
temperature  appears  to  be  a  sign  which,  more  than  any  other,  indicates  a 
speeidy  and  fatal  termination.^ 

The  course  taken  by  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  is  very  variable.  Some- 
times the  patient  is  known  to  be  ill  during  only  a  very  short  period  before 
the  occurrence  of  a  fatal  termination  ;  and  the  lymphatic  glands  may  then 
undergo  very  rapid  enlargement. 

Thus  in  1867  a  man  aged  thirty  came  under  the  author's  care  whose  case 
was  recorded  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1881.     Except  that  a 

•  In  a  case  under  Professor  B&omler's  care,  reported  from  Preiburg-in-B.  bj  Dr  Branneck, 
tbere  was  a  temperature  of  40*5  C.  (105  Fahr.).  '  Ueber  einen  Fall  yon  mntipler  Lymphon^- 
bUdung '  (Hodgkm'scbe  Krankhwt),  1886, 
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month  previously  he  had  a  8%ht  cough  and  hnmopty sis  (which  probably  ^ 
due  to  tuberculiur  disease  of  the  lungs,  since  this  was  found  to  be  present  at 
the  autopsy)  be  was  supposed  to  be  well,  and  remained  at  his  occupation  as 
a  hawker  of  fish  until  three  weeks  before  his  death.    He  was  then  suddenly 
seized  with  a  dull  heavy  pain  at  his  chesty  and  six  days  later,  on  March  16th, 
he  became  covered  with  purpuric  spots.     On  the  21st  hasmaturia  set  in.    He 
also  expectorated  a  quantity  of  blood,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  mouth. 
He  was  admitted  on  March  23rd.      The  spleen  was  then  much  increased  in 
size,  its  edge  being  felt  about  half  an  inch  below  the  ribs ;  but  no  enlarge- 
ment of  lymphatic  glands  was  discovered.     During  the  next  few  days  his 
temperature  ranged  from  99*4^  to  99*9^.  Thediagnosis  was  "  purpura  hsmor- 
rhagica.^'    On  the  28th  he  had  epistaxis.      On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  tA 
about  7  a.m.,  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  glands  of  his  neck  were 
enlarged  and  tender.     It  was  then  found  that  many  other  glands  of  the 
body  were  likewise  swollen,  although  not  so  tender.     Notwithstanding  that 
he  was  perspiring  freely,  his  temperature  was  103^.     Extreme  dyspncea  set 
in  two  days  later,  on  April  1st;  and  he  died,  sufibcated  by  oedema  of  the 
larynx,  at  noon  on  that  day.      On  post-mortem  examination    the  cervical 
and  the  axillary  glands  were  seen  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  some  of  tbem 
measured  an  inch  in  their  long  diameter;  they  were  soft^  of  a  pinkidi 
cream  colour,  and  spotted  with  ecchymoses.     The  tonsils    f^eeented  a 
similar  appearance,  and  were  half  an  inch  thick.     The  thymus  formed  a 
large  pear-shaped  mass.     The  spleen  weighed  twenty  ounces ;  it  was  pab 
and  soft.     The  kidneys  were  very  pale,  and  spotted  all  over  with  patches 
which  looked  as  though  they  were  suppurating.    Dr  Moxon  foimd  distinot 
evidence  of  leuchasmia:  leucocytes  were  visible  in  large  numbers  in  the 
liver  between  the  hepatic  cells,  and  as  many  as  twenty-five  were  counted 
in  a  single  short  capillary  vessel  in  the  substance  of  the  heart     Never 
theless,  the  blood  was  examined  a  day  or  two  before  the  patient's  death, 
without  discovering  any  excess  of  white  corpuscles.     Thus  the  case  tandf 
to  show  that  leuchsBmia  is  no  essential  feature  of  the  disease  even  when  it  ii 
present^  but  rather  an  occasional  complication. 

Two  cases,  also  of  unusuaUy  rapid  course,  were  recorded  by  Dr  Pfttersoa 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal '  for  1 870.     The  first  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  aged  twenty,  who,  having  previously  been  plump  and  well-colonred, 
became  towards  the  end  of  a  first  pr^nancy  very  sallow,  with  hollow  ey<s> 
although  she  still  said  she  felt  well  and  in  good  spirits.     Her  confinement 
was  followed  by  troublesome  haemorrhage,  which,  however,  readily  yielded 
to  ergot.     About  the  sixth  day  afterwards  a  marked  change  for  the  wone 
took  place.    The  pulse  became  rapid,  there  was  considerable  heat  of  skin, 
the  liver  and  the  spleen  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  glands  in  the 
neck  were  ako  slightly  increased  in  size.    The  blood  was  now  examined,  and 
it  proved  to  be  highly  leuchsdmic.     Death  occurred  only  five  days  later  from 
suffocation,  the  cervical  glands  having  in  the  meantime  reached  a  great 
size,  and  the  dysphagia  having  been  so  extreme  that  she  could  not  swallow 
even  a  teaspoonf ul  of  water.     Dr  Paterson's  second  case  occurred  in  a  foSce- 
man's  wife,  who  had  become  languid,  pale,  and  sallow  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  first  pregnancy,  and  who  had  considerable  hsemorrhage  after 
delivery.     Soon  afterwards  a  slight  increase  in  size  of  the  cervical  glands 
was  detected ;  it  was  also  found  that  there  was  leuchsamia,  and  that  the 
liver  and  the  spleen  were  enlarged.     The  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest  underwent  further  increase,  fever  and  resUessnaM 
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lol  in,  and  she  died  of  asphyxia  only  fourteen  days  after  parturition.    There 
wms  no  autopsy  in  either  case. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  progress  of  the  disease  towards  a  fatal  termination 
is  dow,  I>r  Gk>wers  gives  a  table  showing  the  duration  of  fifty  fatal  cases, 
the  length  of  which  could  be  fixed  with  some  degree  of  accuracy ;  thirty-three 
of  them  ended  within  two  years.  The  most  common  mode  of  death  is  gradual 
exhaustion.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  suffocation  sometimes  occurs  from 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands  upon  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  starvation 
from  pressure  upon  the  oesophagus.  Epistaxis  has  occasionally  been  directly 
fataL  Coma,  delirium,  and  convulsions,  without  discoverable  anatomical 
cause,  have  been  observed  in  some  cases  by  Dr  Southey.  Pneumonia, 
Qodema  of  the  lungs,  and  pleurisy  are  not  infrequent  complications,  and  may 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Diphtheria  of  the  fauces  seems  to  have 
oocorred  more  often  than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  mere 
coincidence. 

Anaiofny. — ^The  morbid  anatomy  of  Hodgkin's  disease  varies  in  different 

cases.     The  affected  glands  usually  appear  whitish  yellow,  waxy,  smooth, 

and  firm,  both  on  surface  and  on  section ;  but  sometimes  they  are  opaque, 

wVdte,  soft^  medullary,  and  perhaps  spotted  with  hemorrhages,  and  in  one 

case  they  were  of  a  uniform  deep  reddish-grey  tint.     They  have  remarkably 

little  tendency  to  caseate,^  and  only  cohere  in  the  later  stages  of  their  growth. 

The  t^ieen  is  only  moderately  enlarged,  its  weight  in  the  cases  that  have 

occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  having  varied  from  eight  to  twenty-eight  ounces. 

On  section  there  are  as  a  rule  found  scattered   through  its  substance  a 

ntonber  of  firm  whitish-yellow  masses,  of  round  or  irregular  shape,  from  the 

size  of  peas  to  that  of  hazel-nuts.     Dr  Wilks  used  to  compare  them  to 

masses  ol  suet  in  a  pudding,  or  to  the  almonds  in  "  hardbake."    Sometimes 

\he  spleen  in  Hodgkin's  disease  presents  only  an  indefinite  mottling,  or  its 

tissue  may  be  uniformly  red  and  homogeneous. 

This  affection  of  the  spleen  in  the  case  of  a  man  aged  sixty-seven,  who 
died  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  was  accidentally  found  at  the  autopsy,  the 
glands  being  normal,  both  in  size  and  in  appearance.  A  second  example  is 
recorded  by  the  present  writer  in  the  *Path.  Trans.'  for  1870,  p.  390,  in  a 
girl  of  seventeen;  here  there  was  also  diphtheritic  angina  and  colitis. 
Such  cases  may  be  distinguished  as  anasnua  splenica  (p.  626). 

In  other  organs  the  growths  are  very  variable  in  character.  The  liver^ 
which  may  be  greatly  increased  in  size,  sometimes  contains  distinct  nodules, 
but  more  often  it  merely  shows  tracts  of  lymphoid  tissue  running  along  the 
portal  canals,  or  minute  nodules  scattered  between  the  lobules  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  distinctly  recognised  only  with  the  microscope.  Thus  the  state 
of  the  liver  is  often  undistinguishable  from  that  which  occurs  in  splenic 
leuchasmia. 

In  a  case  under  the  writer's  care  in  1874  the  liver  weighed  88  and  the 
spleen  83  oz.,  without  leuch»mia  or  enlargement  of  lymph-glands  {aruemia 
hqnHea)  ('Path.  Trans.,'  xxvi,  p.  199). 

The  kidneys  present  similar  combinations  of  diffuse  interstitial  growth 
with  more  or  less  sharply  defined  and  rounded  tumours. 

The  solitary /a{{i(^  of  the  intestine,  and  also  Beyer's  patches  are  some- 
times greatly  swollen  and  medullary-looking ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  tansUs  and  the  follicles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  may  be  affected  in 
the  same  way,  since  their  enlargement  can  be  seen  during  life  (see  cases  by 
•  On  thif  point  see  Mosler's  paper  (*  Vlrch.  Arch./  Ivi,  p.  14). 
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Dr  Moxon,  <  Path.  Trans./  xx,  p.  369 ;  and  Dr  Legg,  'StBarth.  Hc«p.B0m' 
vol.  xi).  In  some  cases  the  "  lenticular"  lymph-follicles  of  the  stomadi  are 
ako  enlai^ed  (Virchow,  *  Erankh.  (Jeschw./  p.  509).* 

Another  organ  which  is  accessible  to  clinical  investigation  is  the  iatide. 
In  Dr  Taylor's  case,  already  referred  to,  each  epididjnnis  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  be  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  testicle ;  and  a  similar  condition 
was  recorded  in  one  of  Hodgkin's  original  cases.  Within  the  thcnax 
there  are  sometimes  enormous  masses  of  growth.  In  Dr  Taylor's  case  (where 
there  was  leuchsBmia  with  a  very  large  spleen)  the  anterior  mediastiniim  con- 
tained a  flattened  tumour,  one  inch  thick,  with  the  left  innominate  rem 
running  through  its  centre.  In  this  instance  there  were  also  in  each  parietal 
pleura  large  flat  nodulated  bands  of  lymphoid  growth  of  a  red  colour,  nmniog 
parallel  with  the  ribs.  In  other  cases  the  pericardium  and  base  of  the  heart 
have  been  invaded,  or  the  disease  has  spread  into  the  lungs  from  their  rooti. 

Not  infrequently  the  thymus  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  infiltrated 
with  a  soft  white  growth  (Guy's  museum.  No.  3128). 

The  medullary  tissue  of  the  bones  does  not  always  escape.  In  a  esse 
examined  by  the  author  one  tibia  contained  a  soft  rounded  mass  as  large 
as  a  nut»  which,  however,  had  not  a  lymphoid  structure,  but  was  made  op 
of  a  glistening  fibrillated  matrix  with  nuclei  There  is  sometimes  found  a 
diffuse  change  in  the  medulla,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  reddish-gnry, 
semi-diffluent  substance.  The  change  is  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  tluii 
described  above  in  Uuchomiia  mydogemca  (p.  626). 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  histology  of  the  '*  adenoid  tissue  of  Hii,'' 
and  of  its  (leuco-)  C3rtogenic  function,  throws  clear  light  upon  the  dose 
pathological  relation  of  the  spleen  and  lymph-glands  with  the  red  marrow 
of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bones,  with  the  thjnnus,  the  "solitary'' 
follicles  of  the  intestine,  the  "closed"  or  "lenticular"  follicles  of  tlie 
tongue  and  of  the  stomach,  with  Peyer's  patches  and  the  tonsils,  and  with 
the  diffused  c3rtogenic  tissue  of  the  Uver. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  Hodgkin's  disease  is  generally  easy  at  an 
advanced  stage ;  but  at  the  commencement^  when  the  only  sjnnptom  ii  a 
mass  of  glands  in  the  neck,  in  an  armpit^  or  in  one  of  the  groins,  they 
may  prove  to  be  "simple  lymphoma,"  or  tuberculous,  or  syphilitic,  or 
secondary  to  some  deep-seated  malignant  tumour.    The  fact  that  d^geoanh 
tive  changes,  and  even  suppuration,  have  occurred  in  the  packet  of  glandi 
first  affected,  is  not  always  a  proof  that  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  GSi9 
will  not  be  that  of  Hodgkin's  disease.    As  regards  syphilis,  the  case  may 
be  quoted  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  into  Gups  Hospital  in  1867,  haviiig 
in  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  reaching  from  the  occiput  to  the  shoulder,  a 
tumour  which  was  believed  by   Dr  Moxon  to  consist  of  a  gummatou 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  after  death,  however,  it  was  found  to 
have  its  seat  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  neck,  the  glands  bdng  embedded  in 
it)  but  themselves  unaltered.  As  an  instance  of  secondary  sarcoma  of  lympft- 
glands,  the  nature  of  which  was  unrecognised  during  life,  may  be  cited  tho 
case  of  a  girl  aged  ten  whose  body  was  examined  in  1880,  she  having  died 
immediately  after  an  operation  for  the  excision  of  a  mass  pf  glands  in  the 
left  axilla  and  above  the  left  clavicle.     It  turned  out  that  there  wm  ft 
primary  tumour  in  the  left  broad  ligament^  and  that  the  lumbar  gbodi 

*  In  two  cases  at  Gay's  Hospitnl  lardaoeoos  degeneration  was  f onnd  in  the  viioen  if 
weU  as  in  the  enlarged  glands,  but  in  each  case  snrgioal  operations  bad  been  peifofoMd, 
which  led  to  suppuration. 
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were  also  sarcomatous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  mediastinal  glands,  from  which 
the  new  growth  was  extending  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 

Such  new  growths  if  "  innocent "  are  called  adeno-lymphoma,  i.  e.  a 
local  tumour  without  ansBmia  and  its  concomitant  general  symptoms.  If 
malignant,  they  are  called  lympho-sarcoma  or,  better,  sarcoma  of  a  lymph- 
gland  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  87).  In  the  latter  case  they  are  of  harder  feel  and 
more  painful  The  proof  of  *'  malignancy  "  is  reproduction  in  the  lungs  or 
other  viscera ;  the  distinction  between  lymphoma  (or  lymphadenoma)  and 
lympho-sarcoma  (or  sarcoma  beginning  in  a  lymph-gland)  is  the  histological 
distinction  between  lymphatic  and  sarcomatous  growths. 

Treaimmt. — ^In  doubtful  cases  where  only  a  single  mass  of  glands  is 
found,  it  is  probably  well  to  have  the  tumour  excised  as  early  as  possible. 
Vemeuil  has  recorded  one  striking  case  in  which  an  immense  mass  was 
removed  with  perfect  success,  and  the  patient  was  still  in  good  health  seven 
years  afterwards. 

Of  internal  medicines,  wrsenic  and  phosphorus  have  been  most  recom- 
mended (cf.  pp.  626  and  648). 

The  reputation  of  arsenic  began  with  a  case  of  BiUroth's,  in  which  the 
disease  had  existed  for  ten  months,  the  patient  being  a  woman  of  forty ; 
the  cervical,  the  axillary,  and  the  inguinal  glands  were  greatly  enlarged ; 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  they  were 
already  reduced  in  size,  and  after  two  months  she  was  discharged  with  only 
a  single  gland  of  the  size  of  a  nut  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  No  equal 
success  seems  to  have  been  since  obtained.  Injection  of  liquor  arsenicalis 
into  the  enlarged  glands  by  a  subcutaneous  sjrringe  has  also  been  practised 
at  Vienna.  The  writer  once  tried  it  on  a  patient  of  his  own,  but  it  pro« 
duced  pain  and  inflammation  without  apparent  benefit.  Phosphorus  was 
first  given  by  Vemeuil ;  Dr  Gbwers  in  one  case  found  that  its  administra- 
tion was  followed  by  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  glands,  and 
by  improvement  of  the  leucocytosis,  but  the  patient  died  from  intercurrent 
renal  disease.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  glands  have  sometimes 
become  much  smaller  shortly  before  death,  independently  of  treatment. 

Iron  has  often  been  given  for  the  ansBmia,  but  without  any  benefit ;  iodide 
of  potassium  is  equally  useless,  unless  by  a  happy  error  in  diagnosis  the 
dis^tse  is  really  syphilis ;  and  cod-liver  oU  is  as  powerless  in  these  cases  as 
it  is  efficacious  in  those  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lympharia. 

Progressive  diffused  tuberculous  disease  of  (he  lymphatic  glands. — ^In  the 
chapter  on  tubercle,  afiections  of  the  lymph-glands  were  briefly  alluded  to 
(vol  i,  p.  320).  Instapces  are  not  very  infrequent  of  nearly  all  the  glands  in 
the  body  being  simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession,  affected  with  tubercle, 
and  a  fatal  illness  results.  A  case  in  pointy  which  has  sometimes  been 
wrongly  cited  as  an  example  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  was  recorded  more  than  a 
century  ago  by  Morgagni  (Epist.  Iximi). 

No  fewer  than  ten  such  cases  appear  in  the  reports  of  post-mortem  exami- 
nations at  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1868  to  1882.  Two 
or  three  of  them  have  already  been  published.  Thus  Dr  Ooodhart  related 
in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1873  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
admitted  under  Mr  Cooper  Forster  for  disease  of  the  right  knee-joint^  and 
who  also  had  a  large  mass  of  glands  in  the  right  posterior  triangle  of  the 
neck.  He  died  after  amputation  of  the  thigh.  At  the  autopsy  the  glands 
in  Scarpa's  triangle  on  the  affected  side  were  found  to  be  enlarged,  yellow, 
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and  of  putty-like  consistence.  The  inguinal,  the  iliac,  and  Uie  lumbar 
glands  on  the  right  side  were  all  very  liu^e,  firm  and  yellow,  those  on  the 
left  side  being  healthy.  Some  of  the  ghuids  in  the  portal  fissure  were  as 
big  as  chestnuts.  The  bronchial  glands  on  both  sides  were  much  enlarged, 
some  being  more  than  an  inch  long ;  they  were  cheesy,  and  disease  seemed 
to  be  spreading  from  them  into  the  lung  itself  on  the  left  side,  in  the  form  of 
rounded  yellow  masses.  The  glands  in  the  right  axilla,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  neck,  were  alike  affected ;  and  there  was  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Another  case  was  recorded  by  the  author  in  yoL  zxv  of  the  'Path. 
Trans.,'  at  p.  235.  A  woman  aged  thirty-five  was  admitted  with  a  large 
suppurating  glandular  swelling  in  the  left  groin,  and  with  another  mass 
of  swollen  glands  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  She  said  she  had  been 
gradually  wasting  since  her  marriage  two  years  before.  She  died  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  At  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine  there  was  a  continuous  mass  of  enlarged  and  suppurating  glands.  The 
aorta  and  the  vena  cava  ran  through  a  dense  agglomeration  of  glands,  some 
more  than  an  inch  long,  many  of  which  contained  points  of  pus,  while  some 
were  sloughing  in  the  centre.  The  portal  and  bronchid  glands  were 
similarly  affected.  The  right  inguinal  and  the  right  iliac  glands  were  in 
an  earlier  stage,  and  looked  greyish  white  and  granular  on  section.  The 
axillary  glands  were  little,  if  at  all,  involved.  The  spleen  weighed  twenty- 
four  and  a  half  ounces ;  it  contained  numerous  yellow  masses,  some  as  large  as 
walnuts.  The  lungs  showed  a  few  masses  of  the  size  of  peas,  but  no  ordinary 
tubercles ;  nor  were  there  any  tubercles  in  the  intestines  or  the  liver. 

A  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  into  a 
surgical  ward  on  account  of  his  having  a  swelling  in  one  axilla,  of  the  size 
of  a  hen's  ^g,  attended  with  pricking  pain ;  it  was  growing  ra^ndly,  but 
was  moveable,  and  the  skin  over  it,  although  red,  was  not  adherent.  It 
was  excised,  and  was  found  to  consist  of  large  caseating  and  suppurating 
lymphatic  glands.  He  died  subsequently  of  pyemia.  At  the  autopsy 
similarly  affected  glands  extended  under  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  all  the 
mediastinal  glands  were  tubercular ;  in  the  spleen  there  was  a  single  tubercle 
softening  into  a  cavity. 

A  somewhat  similar  case,  also  from  our  wards,  was  published  by  the 
writer  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions,'  vol.  xxvi,  p.  202.  The  patient 
was  a  woman  of  forty-seven,  who  had  been  ill  for  several  months  with 
bronchitis  and  recently  with  albuminuria,  attended  with  a  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  lymph-glands.  Some  of  these 
suf^urated,  and  the  temperature  was  occasionally  raised.  There  was  also 
a  fluctuating  swelling  on  the  sternum.  The  immedi3te  cause  of  death  was 
dyspnoea  from  pleuritic  efihsion.  There  was  double  pleurisy,  with  tuber- 
culous nodules,  but  no  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  or  intestine.  Some 
degree  of  lardaceous  degeneration  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys  was  obviously 
secondary  to  the  prolonged  suppuration.  The  case  was  proved  on  histological 
examination  to  be  throughout  tubercular,  and  this  conclusion  was  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Dr  Green  (loe.  cU.^  p.  206). 

Of  the  remaining  cases,  five  were  in  men,  aged  respectively  eighteen, 
twenty-four,  thirty-five,  thirty-seven,  and  fifty-four  years;  and  one  in  a 
woman  aged  thirty.  In  every  instance,  with  one  exception,  it  is  noted  that 
the  spleen  contained  tubercles. 

The  duration  of  this  remarkable  form  of  adult  tuberculons  was  generally 
from  six  months  to  a  year.  It  was  attended  with  fever  and  with  rapid  wasting* 
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It  miiBt  be  of  practical  importance  to  the  Burgeon  to  recognise  cases  of 
this  kind,  since  he  is  very  apt  to  be  led  to  excise  some  prominent  mass  of 
glands  from  the  neck  or  the  axilla,  a  proceeding  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
BUCcessfuL  To  the  physician  their  chief  importance  lies  in  the  diagnosis 
from  Hodgkin's  disease,  with  which  they  are  generally  confounded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  frequency  with  which  tuberculosis  of 
the  spleen  is  met  with  in  association  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  This  fact  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Bright  in  vol.  iii  of  the 
*  Ouy^s  Hospital  Beports.' 

SjfpkUUie  lymphoma. — ^The  hard  buUet-like  enlargement  of  the  lympharia 
in  constitutional  syphilis  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Hodgkin's 
disease  and  from  tubercular  (so-called  scrofulous)  Ijnnphadenitis  (cf .  vol.  i,  p. 
283).  The  enlargement  is  moderate,  the  glands  are  freely  moveable,  indurated 
and  painless.  They  are  pathologically  distinct  from  the  soft  suppurating  and 
painful  buboes  which  follow  non-specific  or  inflamed  Hunterian  chancres ; 
for  sjrphilitic  lymph-glands  are  '*  indolent^"  not  inflammatory  in  origin,  and 
are  probably  of  the  same  character  as  the  induration  of  the  primary  sore, 
the  nodules  of  specific  iritis,  and  the  early  stage  of  gummata. 

Midiiple  sarcoma  of  the  lympharia. — This  condition,  often  called  Ijrmpho- 
sarcoma,  is  not  uncommon,  and  particularly  afiects  the  mediastinal  glands. 
It  forms  the  greater  part  of  what  have  been  described  clinically  as  intra- 
thoracic growths  and  primary  cancer  of  the  chest.  Its  histology  was 
detailed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work  (p.  80),  and  its  clinical 
features  in  the  chapter  on  Aneurysm  and  Thoracic  Tumours  (p.  115),  for 
daring  life  it  closely  resembles  some  forms  of  saccular  aneurysm  of  the 
thoracic  aorta. 

Chlorosis,'^ — ^From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  this  name  has  been  applied 
to  an  afiection  characterised  by  a  pale,  siJlow  colour  of  the  skin — a  form  of 
anemia  occurring  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  young  women.  The  peculiar 
complexion  of  this  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  ansBmia  is  often  over- 
looked. But  although  the  special  tint  is  not  observed  in  every  case,  it  is, 
when  jnresent^  characteristic  of  chlorosis.  The  '*  greenish  "  olive  hue  is  best 
seen  in  those  girls  who  are  naturally  of  a  dark  complexion ;  indeed,  y\wp6gf 
as  descriptive  of  the  pallor  of  fear  or  of  death,  is  more  applicable  to 
modem  Ch:'eeks  and  Spaniards  than  to  the  xanthochroic  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Europe. 

j^Hology. — At  one  time  chlorosis  was  supposed  to  be  constantly  caused 
by  disappointment  in  love.  This  is  not  the  case ;  but  it  may  be  directly 
excited  by  a  sudden  shock,  or  by  violent  emotion,  as  in  cases  cited  by  Trous- 
seau. In  many  instances  it  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
menstrual  function.  Thus  the  age  at  which  it  shows  itself  is  almost 
always  between  the  fourteenth  year  and  the  twenty-fourth.  It  sometimes 
arises  in  a  girl  who  has  hitherto  been  robust,  with  a  fresh  complexion,  and 
breasts  showing  no  signs  of  immaturity ;  but  Immermann  remarks  that  such 
cases  are  seldom  intractable.  The  catamenial  discharge  may  have  occurred 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  with  more  or  less  regularity,  and  there  may  be 
an,  interval  after  its  cessation  before  the  first  signs  of  chlorosis  are  observed. 

*  iSiriMMiyffif.— Morbus  yirgineos.  Icterus  albns,  Leucophlegmasia  Tirginum. — Fr.  PAles 
conlenTS,  Midadie  de  yierge. — Germ,  fileichsncht. 

The  Greek  word  used  by  classical  writers  is  not  x^i^pw^tCy  ^nt  xXwp^riyf  (from  xXoip^c, 
green,  pale),  of  which  the  yeraaciilar  term  "  green-sickness  "  is  the  translation. 
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Such  cases  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  that  amenorrhoea  is  the  cause  of 
chlorosis,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error.  Indeed,  those 
who  become  the  subjects  of  the  disease  have  often  been  pale  and  delicate 
from  childhood.  Thus  Dr  Ashwell,  in  a  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
<  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  (1836),  declared  that  chlorosis,  when  it  afterwards 
assumes  an  aggravated  form,  has  probably  always  existed  from  infancy.  In 
many  instances  menstruation  remains  absent,  and  puberty  can  hardly  be  said 
to  occur,  the  axill»  and  the  mons  veneris  continue  to  be  devoid  of  hair,  and 
the  uterus  may  retain  throughout  adidt  life  the  form  which  is  normally 
peculiar  to  chfldhood.  Sometimes  the  catamenial  flow  is  developed  pre- 
maturely ;  and  Niemeyer  states  that  he  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
menses  appeared  early  while  the  breasts  were  still  undeveloped,  without 
obstinate  chlorosis  following. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  a  girl  in  whom  the  blood-forming 
organs  have  never  formed  enough  hsBmoglobin  to  give  a  healthy  tint  to  die 
cheeks,  will  suffer  more  than  others  from  the  establishment  of  the  menstrual 
function,  and  why,  therefore,  chlorotic  ansBmia  should  be  *'  a  malady  most 
incident  to  maids."  In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for  the  occasional  deve- 
lopment of  a  condition  analogous  to  chlorosis  in  pale  and  delicate  boys  when 
the  glandular  activity  of  puberty  begins,  "  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness." 

Yirchow  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  many  if  not  in  all  of  those  who 
become  chlorotic  at  puberty  there  is,  besides  a  natural  deficiency  of  blood, 
a  congenital  hypoplasia  or  imperfect  development  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
blood-vessels.  He  finds  that  the  aorta  is  much  smaller,  and  that  its  walls 
are  much  thinner  than  in  healthy  persons  of  the  same  age.  Thus  he  speaks 
of  instances  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  well-developed  women,  in  which  the 
aorta  would  hardly  admit  the  little  finger,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  receive  the  thumb ;  and  he  cites  an  observation,  made  by  BoU- 
tansky,  of  an  abdominal  aorta  that  was  no  bigger  than  an  iliac  artery  should 
be  or  even  a  carotid.  But,  on  referring  to  a  brief  description  of  some  of 
Virchow's  cases,  published  in  1872  (*Ueber  die  Chlorose  und  Anomalien  im 
Grefassapparate '),  we  find  that  in  several  of  them  there  was  stenosis  of 
either  the  mitral  or  the  aortic  orifice.  Now,  in  its  whole  length  the  aorta 
has  been  repeatedly  found  extremely  narrow  in  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  obstructive  disease  of  valves  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  But  (with 
a  few  exceptions  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  orifice)  such  affections  are 
not  congenital,  but  due  to  endocarditis  occurring  in  childhood.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  hypoplasia  of  the  aorta,  instead  of  being  itself  a  primary 
defect)  is  but  a  secondary  result  of  the  valvular  lesion.  Nor  does  it  seem 
clear  that  when  Yirchow  speaks  of  some  chlorotic  patients  being  dwarfed  in 
stature  he  was  sufficiently  careful  to  exclude  the  existence  of  acquired  dis- 
ease of  the  hearty  which  is  certainly  capable  of  interfering  with  the  natural 
growth  of  the  body. 

Symptoms, — ^These  are  generally  identical  with  those  of  other  forms  of 
ansBmia  (p.  609).  Beside  breathlessness,  feeble  muscular  power,  and  a  rapid 
irritable  pulse,  vascular  murmurs  are  seldom  absent^  and  are  more  marked  sod 
constant  than  in  any  other  form  of  an»mia  of  the  same  degree  of  severity.  A 
systolic  bruit  in  the  pulmonary  area  (probably  dependent  on  dilatation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  of  the  lungs)  is  very  frequent,  usually  accompanied  by  » 
systolic  murmur  in  the  carotid  and  other  arteries.  The  most  constant  and 
characteristic  bruit  is  a  continuous  humming  sou/nd*  in  the  internal  jugular 
*  Fr.  Bruit  de  diable.— G^emi,  Nonnengerfttuch, 
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I  (p.  613).  This  is  sometimes  better  heard  on  the  left,  more  often  on 
tlie  r^glit  Bide  ;  it  is  increased  in  loudness  during  deep  inspiration,  and  has 
s  ali^t  resxnratory  rhythm  even  when  the  patient  is  breathing  quietly ;  its 
loealityy  continuity,  and  loud  harsh  quality  are  very  distinctive.  The  sound 
11  afanoet  exactly  imitated  by  holding  a  large  univalve  shell  to  the  ear.^ 
Hough  rarely  absent  in  cases  of  chlorosis,  it  may  be  heard  in  other  forms 
of  anamiia,  and  not  very  infrequently  in  healthy  persons  if  the  head  be 
turned  away  and  the  stethoscope  pressed  firmly  down. 

A  chlorotic  patient  does  not  usually  grow  thin ;  she  may  even  become 
htter  than  before.  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  dropsy  beyond  slight 
osdema  of  the  ankles.  It  does  not  appear  that  retii;iiEJ  hemorrhage  has  been 
observed,  and  certainly  no  other  local  bleeding  occurs ;  nor  is  there  menor- 
riiagia,  but  amenorrhoea. 

One  symptom  of  ansemia  in  general  is  constant  and  often  extreme  in 
dilorosis — a  torpid  state  of  the  colon.  The  constipation  of  chlorotic  girls 
often  lasts  for  many  days  and  sometimes  for  a  fortnight ;  even  if  the  irrita- 
tion of  Bcybala  occasionally  produces  what  is  called  diarrhoea,  the  fsecal 
aceomolation  is  still  unaffected.  This  symptom,  like  the  amenorrhcea,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  an»mia  by  poisoning  the  blood  with 
retained  fsecal  products;  but  the  first  of  the  triad  is  certainly  pallor. 
Leuoorrhoea  is  frequently  present. 

The  blood  in  chlorosis  is  pale  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
ease.  The  discoloration  depends  chiefly  upon  deficiency  of  hsBmoglobin 
in  each  corpuscle,  and  the  niunber  of  the  red  blood-discs  is  but  little 
diminished ;  nor  are  their  size  and  shape  altered,  as  in  the  more  severe 
form  of  anaemia  to  be  next  described.  This  marked  achromatosis^  slight 
oligoeifiagis^  and  absence  of  posdloctftosis  can  be  readily  observed  by  help  of 
the  haemocytometer  and  hsemoglobinometer  above  described  (p.  611). 

Diagnosis, — ^To  distinguish  chlorosis  from  other  varieties  of  anaemia,  we 
depend  first  on  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  tint,  the  hsemic 
murmurs,  the  absence  of  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  presence  of  constipation  and 
amenorrhcea.  Bright's  disease,  mitral  disease,  phthisis,  lead-poisoning,  all 
produce  secondieury  anaemia,  which,  when  it  affects  young  women,  may  be 
mistaken  for  chlorosis. 

Practically  we  have  most  often  to  make  sure  that  the  case  is  not  one  of 
gastric  ulcer,  phthisis,  or  idiopathic  anaemia  of  Addison. 

It  has  often  happened  that  a  chlorotic  girl  has  been  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  acute  and  fatal  peritonitis ;  and  an  autopsy  has  discovered  the  cause  of 
both  anaemia  and  death  in  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

The  early  stages  of  puhnonary  disease  are  frequently  overlooked  in 
eases  of  anaemia,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  mistake  is  to  take  the 
evening  temperature  once  or  twice  every  week,  and  to  examine  the  sub- 
clavicular spaces  from  time  to  time. 

In  1861  a  girl  aged  eighteen,  who  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
for  chlorosis,  gradually  sank  and  died ;  a  large  caseous  mass,  which  seems 
to  have  produced  no  marked  symptoms,  was  found  in  the  cei*ebellum,  and 
there  were  a  few  scattered  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

One  distinction  from  Addison's  idiopathic  form  of  anaemia,  to  be  next 

*  "  Ta  qoate,  aoxras  abit ;  ta  levia  tange  labella 
AnriDos  attentis,  veteres  reminiscitor  sodea, 
Oceannsque  sans  quo  murmure  mnnnurat  iUa.*' — Landob. 
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described,  lies  in  the  diminutioii  of  colour  of  each  blood-disc  under  t^e 
microscope  being  much  greater  than  their  diminution  of  number.  Thus 
in  a  recent  case  under  the  writer's  care,  the  hsemoglobinometer  showed  the 
diminution  of  colour  to  be  15  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
was  about  3,500,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  which  is  common  in  women. 
Another  distinction  is  the  absence  of  pyrexia,  and  a  third  the  absence  of 
hsBmorrhage,  especially  retinal  hsemorrhage.  The  good  efifects  of  iron  would 
confirm  the  diagnosis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  find  that  fatal  or 
essential  ansemia  begins  at  the  age  or  with  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis. 

Prognosis. — Chlorosis  is  never  directly  fatal,  but  in  exceptional  cases  it 
seems  to  be  the  starting-point  of  phthisis ;  hysteria,  chorea,  gastric  ulcer, 
and  exophthalmic  goitre  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  its  course ;  and  its 
presence  aggravate  the  danger  of  enteric  or  other  fevers. 

Some  women  have  to  ta^e  steel  year  after  year  in  order  to  keep  firee 
from  an»mia.  Indeed,  those  who  have  been  chlorotic  in  early  woman* 
hood  are  very  liable  to  recurrence  in  later  life,  especially  if  they  become 
exhausted  by  child-bearing  or  by  lactation. 

Treaimeni. — Chlorosis  resembles  secondary  amemia  in  being  amenaUe  to 
treatment  by  iron.  Splenic  and  lymphatic  ansmia,  leuchssmia,  and  the 
grave  form  of  idiopathic  an»mia  to  be  next  described,  are  seldom  benefited, 
even  for  a  time,  by  ferruginous  medicines.  But  in  most  cases  of  chlorosis 
sufficient  doses  of  steel  act  in  a  "  specific  "  (i.  e.  constant  and  unexplained) 
manner.  The  famous  Griffith's  mixture  (Mist.  Ferri  Comp.)  is  deservedly 
trusted  in  England,  and  the  scarcely  less  famous  Blaud's  piUs  in  Germany.* 
Mist.  Ferri  Co.  and  PiL  Aloes  et  Myrrhse  go  well  together.  Anotiier 
excellent  combination  is  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  aromatic 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alkaline  preparations  are  generally  most  serviceaUe, 
but  now  and  then  the  Tinctura  Ferri  Perchloridi  succeeds  better. 

The  rules  of  treatment  are  to  exhibit  laxatives  along  with  the  pre- 
parations of  steel,  to  increase  the  latter  until  a  decided  effect  is  produced, 
and  if  it  disagrees,  to  diminish  the  dose  or  change  the  preparation  but  not 
to  abandon  the  drug. 

The  efifect  of  iron  on  the  blood  often  appears  marvellous,  especially 
when  the  obvious  improvement  in  the  patient's  appearance  and  in  her  breath 
and  strength  is  confirmed  by  watching  the  daily  increase  of  the  number  and 
colour  of  the  corpuscles  by  means  of  the  hsBmocytometer  and  hnmo^obino- 
meter. 

The  fact  that  iron  is  so  important  a  constituent  of  hsBmoglobin  suggests 
that  it  acts  directly  as  a  food ;  but  to  make  this  view  tenable  one  must 
assume  that  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  dietary  of  those  who 
are  thus  benefited ;  and  there  is  seldom  any  evidence  of  this.  One  must 
therefore  suppose  that  it  stimulates  the  process  by  which  h»m<^lobin  is 
developed  and  red  corpuscles  formed. 

In  some  cases  in  which  there  is  much  gastric  disorder,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  only  bland  preparations,  such  as  the  ammonio-dtrate  or 
the  potassio-tartrate  or  the  tasteless  solution  of  dialysed  iron.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride,  or  the  sulphate,  can  be  borne 
by  patients  who  have  a  pale  flabby  tongue,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  even  pain 
after  food ;  and  such  treatment  is  generally  attended  wil^  signal  suocetf. 
Large  doses  seem  to  be  much  more  serviceable  than  small.    Probably  their 

•  9>  Ferri  8ulpb.  gr.  iiss,  Pot  Carb.  gr.  ias,  Sacch.  gr.  j,  Tragsc.  gr.  i^—Ay.    Kisoe,  ft* 
pU.    Signetnr :  Two,  three,  and  at  last  four  or  fi^e  to  1m  tiULen  thrice  daUy. 
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idrantage  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  swallowed 
is  aheorbed  into  the  blood ;  the  greater  portion  is  converted  into  a  sulphide 
in  the  small  intestine,  and  passes  away  in  the  blackened  faeces. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  surveyed  the  various  clinical  forms  of 
MMwnla,  and  have  found  that  they  may  be  classified  in  several  ways.  The 
Biost  important  is  that  which  follows  their  cetiologpf  and  distinguishes  the 
want  of  blood  that  is  the  result  of  direct  hsemorrhage,  that  which  in  other 
ways  is  clearly  secondary  and  symptomatic,  that  which  is  associated  with 
qpedal  anatomical  lesions  of  the  spleen  and  other  lymphatic  organs,  and 
the  chlorosis  which  is  associated  with  the  female  sex  and  the  development 
of  tlie  menstrual  function.  None  of  these  varieties  are  strictly  idiopathic, 
i  e.  primary,  essential,  and  unexplained  by  antecedents  or  circumstances. 
Bat  there  remain  certain  rare  cases  which  come  under  none  of  the  preceding 
heads,  and  are  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  idiopathic.  This,  therefore, 
aj^iears  to  be  their  most  appropriate  designation  until  we  learn  something 
<rf  their  true  cause ;  and  it  happens  to  be  also  the  historically  appropriate 
name,  since  it  was  proposed  by  the  physician  who  first  recognised  and 
described  this  remarkable  form  of  disease  in  the  course  of  his  investigation 
into  the  setiolc^y  of  anaemia. 

Of  the  paihology  of  anaemia  we  are  too  ignorant  for  it  to  furnish  a 
ntis^tctory  ground  of  distinction.  But  we  may  more  or  less  probably  divide 
cases  on  this  basis  into  those  which  depend  on  want  of  power  to  form  blood 
(i  «.  to  form  haemoglobin)  and  those  which  depend  on  an  accelerated  process 
of  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  former  would  be  marked  by 
wasting  and  other  signs  of  malnutrition,  with  pale  urine.  In  the  latter, 
anaBmia  would  be  unaccompanied  with  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  urine  would 
\)e  dark.  The  former  cases  would  be  benefited  by  good  food,  good  air,  and 
preparations  of  steel ;  the  latter  would  not. 

An  anaJUymical  classification,  based  on  the  histology  of  the  blood,  is  not 
impossible.  We  should  thus  recognise  cases  of  moderate  diminution  of  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  without  other  change  (mostly  sjrmptomatic),  cases 
ol  moderate  diminution  in  number  with  great  deficiency  of  haemoglobin 
(chlorosis),  cases  of  great  diminution  of  red  corpuscles  in  number  with  increase 
d  leucocytes  (leucocytosis  and  leuchaemia),  and,  lastly,  cases  of  extreme 
and  progressive  diminution  of  the  discs,  with  microcytosis  and  poecilo- 
cytosis. 

Lastly,  we  might  seek  a  dinical  basis  for  a  classification  of  anaemia,  and 
divide  it  into  slight  and  recoverable  kinds,  those  which  show  a  more  obstinate 
or  an  ingravescent  character,  and  those  which,  however  they  begin,  after  a 
more  or  less  uniformly  progressive  course  show  a  pernicious  or  malignant 
character,  and  end  in  death.  This  was  the  point  of  view  of  Biermer 
Grosserow,  and  most  Grerman  writers  who,  writing  for  the  most  part  in  South 
Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  sometimes  fj^m  a  gynaecological  standpoint^ 
have  included  cases  of  chlorosis,  of  menorrhagia,  malaria,  gastric  ulcer, 
starvation,  and  other  kinds  of  secondary  anaemia  along  with  Addison's 
idiopathic  cases  to  form  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  which  only  agree  in  a 
fetal  issue. 

There  is,  however,  another  clinical  classification  which  agrees  better 
with  pathological  facts.  We  may  recognise  (a)  sjrmptomatic  or  secondary 
aiunma,  moderate  in  its  symptoms  and  curable  if  its  cause  can  be  removed ; 
(i)  more  severe  anaemia  of  toxic  or  malarial  origin,  in  which  special  medi- 
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cation  is  necessary,  and  is  followed  by  success ;  (e)  chlorosis,  with  more  or 
less  grave  symptoms,  but  curable  by  steel ;  (d)  the  grave  and  more  or  less 
uniformly  fatal  forms,  characterised  by  pyrexia  and  harniorrhage^  in  addition 
to  the  other  signs  of  anasmia,  intractable  to  steel,  and  benefited,  if  at  all, 
by  arsenic.  This  last  division  includes  anaemia  lymphatica  (Hodgkin's 
disease),  leuch»mia,  and  Addison's  anaemia,  which,  dififerent  as  they  are  in 
anatomy  and  pathology,  form  a  natural  clinical  group,  and  equally  deserve 
the  epithet  of  "pernicious,"  "progressive,"  or  "grave." 

Idiopathic  or  Pernicious  An^boa.* — ^The  history  of  the  recognition 
of  the  last-named  member  of  the  great  class  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  is  as  follows: — ^In  the  year  1855,  the  late  Dr  Thomas 
Addison,  in  his  work  on  'Disease  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules,'  states 
that  the  discovery  of  that  disease  had  been  made  by  him  while  seeking 
in  vain  to  find  a  cause  for  a  remarkable  form  of  fatal  anaemia,  cases  of 
which  had  for  a  long  time  occasionally  come  under  his  observation.  To 
this  affection,  he  added,  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  clinical  lectures  to 
apply  the  term  "idiopathic,"  by  way  of  distinction  from  such  anaemic  states 
as  could  be  traced  to  "  the  usual  causes  or  concomitants,"  among  which  he 
enumerated  chlorosis.  Ever  since  this  form  of  anaemia  has  been  recognised 
by  all  who  have  been  his  colleagues  or  successors  at  Guy's  Hospital ;  and 
allusions  to  it  have  been  made  in  successive  volumes  of  our  '  Seports '  and 
elsewhere,  particularly  by  Wilks  in  the  'Beports'  for  1857,  and  in  his 
'Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy'  (1859).  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  pub- 
lished in  the  volume  of  our  'Beports'  for  1878  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
cases  which  had  been  recorded  year  by  year  since  1853. 

We  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  when  Biermer,  of 
Zurich,  described  the  same  conditions  in  1868  under  the  name  of  "pro- 
gressive pernicious  anaemia,"  it  was  thought  at  first  that  a  new  disease  was 
brought  to  light,  and  afterwards  that  it  had  been  lost  sight  of,  even  by 
Addison's  pupils,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by  the  Swiss  observer. 

Even  before  Addison's  work  appeared,  isolated  cases  had  been  published 
by  (Toombe  in  1823,  by  Piorry  and  Marshall  Hall,  and  by  Dr  Barday  in 
the  '  Medical  Times '  for  1851.  Lebert,  who  was  then  at  Ziirich,  wrote  oo 
what  he  called  "essentielle  AniUnie"  in  1858,  without  knowledge  of 
Addison's  observations,  and  his  cases  were  not  of  the  same  kind.  Cases 
recorded  in  New  England  by  Channing,  as  early  as  1842,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Drs  Pepper  and  Musser  ('  Philadelphia  Med.  News,'  October, 
1882). 

The  following  is  Addison's  original  description  of  this  remarkable 
disorder,  published  in  1855  : 

"  For  a  long  period  I  had  from  time  to  time  met  with  a  very  r^narkable 
form  of  general  anaemia  occurring  without  any  discoverable  cause  whatever, 
-^cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  loss  of  blood,  no  exhausting 
diarrhcea,  no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  miasmatic,  glandubr, 
strumous,  or  malignant  disease. 

"  Accordingly,  in  speaking  of  this  form  in  clinical  lectures,  I,  perhaps 
with  little  propriety,  applied  to  it  the  term '  idiopathic,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
cases  in  which  there  existed  more  or  less  evidence  of  some  of  the  usual 
causes  or  concomitants  of  the  anaemic  state.      The  disease  presented  in 

*  Sytumfms. — Primary,  efsentisl,  or  idiopathic  anemia— Addison's  aosBmia.— JFV.  An^ 
graT^  An^mie  essentielle.— Ci^trsi.  ProgiessiTe  pemioidse  Animie— Ansomatosis  (PtpV^r 
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eveiy  instance  the  same  general  character,  pursued  a  similar  course,  and, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  was  followed,  after  a  variable  period,  by  the 
surie  fatal  result. 

''  It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  generally  but  not  exclusively  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life ;  and,  so  far  as  I  at  present  know,  chiefly  in  persons  of  a  some- 
what large  and  bulky  frame,  and  with  a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  the 
fonnation  of  fat. 

"It  makes  its  approach  in  so  slow  and  insidious  a  manner  that  the 
patient  can  hardly  fix  a  date  to  his  earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is 
shortly  to  become  so  extrenie.  The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  become  pearly,  the  general  frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted,  the 
pohe  perhaps  large,  but  remarkably  soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally 
with  a  slight  jerl^  especially  under  the  slightest  excitement  There  is  an 
increadng  indisposition  to  exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faint- 
nsGs  or  breathlessness  on  attempting  it ;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpi- 
tate; the  whole  surface  of  the  body  presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy 
s^pearance ;  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  seem  bloodless ;  the  flabbiness  of  the 
BoBds  increases,  the  appetite  fails,  extreme  languor  and  faintness  supervene, 
breathlessness  and  palpitation  being  produced  by  the  most  trifling  exertion 
or  emotion ;  some  slight  oedema  is  probably  perceived  about  the  ankles. 
The  debility  becomes  extreme,  the  patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  his  bed, 
the  mind  occasionally  wanders,  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid 
state,  and  at  length  expires.  Nevertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and  after  a 
SMknees  of  perhaps  several  months'  duration,  the  bulkiness  of  the  general 
frame  and  the  ob^ty  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  failure 
and  exhaustion  observable  in  every  other  respect. 

"With  perhaps  a  single  exception,  the  disease,  in  my  own  experience, 
resisted  all  remedial  efforts,  and  sooner  or  later  terminated  fatally. 

"On  examining  the  bodies  of  such  patients  after  death,  I  have  failed  to 
<&cover  any  organic  lesion  that  coidd  properly  or  reasonably  be  assigned  as 
an  adequate  cause  of  such  serious  consequences ;  nevertheless  from  the 
disease  having  uniformly  occurred  in  fat  people,  I  was  naturally  led  to  enter- 
tain a  suspicion  that  some  form  of  fatty  degeneration  might  have  a  share, 
at  leasts  in  its  production,  and  I  may  observe  that  in  the  case  last  examined, 
the  heart  had  undergone  such  a  change,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  semilunar 
ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  on  being  subjected  to  microscopic  examination, 
was  pronounced  by  Mr  Quekett  to  have  passed  into  a  corresponding  condi- 
tion" (pp.  211,  213,  in  Addison's  collected  works,  republished  by  the  New 
Sydenham  Society  in  1868). 

Dr  Wilks  stated  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Beports '  for  1855  (3rd  series, 
vol.  i,  p»  363)  that  "  in  that  class  of  cases  which  has  specially  gained  the 
Att^tion  of  Dr  Addison,  and  which  he  has  designated  idiopathic  ausemia," 
no  excess  of  white  corpuscles  is  found  in  the  blood.*^ 

•  Again,  in  his  *  Pathological  Anatomy  '  (1869),  Dr  Wilka  wrote,  "  We  occasionally 
meet  with  cases  of  fatal  ansmia  where  no  disease  is  fonnd  in  the  body,  ^.;"  and 
■gain,  "Those  cases  oi  simple  ansemia  which  have  been  called  idiopathic."  Moreover,  in 
the  •  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports  *  for  1857  (Srd  series,  vol.  iii,  pp.  206—211),  and  1869  (p.  108), 
be  ^  several  cases  on  record,  referring  them  all  to  the  simple  or  idiopathic  form  of 
'  i  described  hy  Addison. 


Dr  Habershon  published  a  case  as  "  Idiopathic  Ansemia  "  in  the  *  Lancet '  for  1868 
(toL  i,  p.  518).  Tronssean  referred  to  Addison's  observations  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
'diniqne  MWcale,'  1865  (tome  iii,  p.  588).  So  also  Dr  Frederick  Tavlor,  in  the  '  Guy's 
Hoip.  Reports/  Srd  series,  voL  xxiu ;  Dr  Bramwell,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Edin. 
Hed.  Joum.'  for  November,  1877 ;  Dr  Stephen  Mackeniie,  in  a  lecture  published  in  the 
VOL.  n.  41 
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A  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  priority  will  be  found  in  tbe  writer^s 
article  in  the  *  Guy's  Reports'  for  1882  (vol.  xli,  p.  236). 

etiology. — ^Among  Uie  fifteen  cases  (all  in  women)  described  by  Biermer 
in  1871,  as  also  in  those  previously  recorded  by  Lebert  and  afterwards  by 
Quincke  and  by  Gusserow,  there  were  many  of  severe  anaamia  in  wmnen 
which  were  not  idiopathic,  but  secondary  to  pregnancy  or  parturition  or 
menorrhagia,  or  were  combined  with  amenorrhoea  as  extreme  forms  of 
chlorosis.  Thus  Lebert  describes  his  cases  as  "  Puerperal  chlorosis,"  and 
Gusserow  his  as  "  hochgradigste  Anamie  Schwangerer." 

In  another  group  of  cases  of  grave  or  even  fated  ansemia  the  origin  of  the 
disease  was  in  protracted  diarrhoea,  or  gastric  ulceration,  or  (as  in  some  of 
Immermann's  and  Quincke's  cases  from  Basle  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland) 
privation  and  poverty. 

In  other  cases  again  the  marrow  of  the  bones  has  been  found  after  death 
changed  in  the  way  described  above  (p.  623).  It  is  doubtful  whether  in 
some  cases  this  may  not  be  a  concomitant  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of 
anaemia.  If  the  latter  view  is  accepted  these  cases  will  fall  under  anaemia 
myelogenica  (pp.  626,  632).  But  in  many  cases  of  fatal  idiopathic  anaemia 
the  bones  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  no  such  change  has  been 
found. 

Lastly,  obscure  cases  of  severe  and  incurable  anaemia  have  been  found 
after  death  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Sderostomum  duodenale  (p.  294),  or, 
as  believed,  to  that  of  Bothrioce^haius  laim  (p.  285). 

Instead  of  correcting  their  mistaken  diagnosis,  some  writers  have  pub- 
lished these  and  similar  cases  as  "  progressive  pernicious  anaemia "  due  to 
medullary  degeneration,  or  to  gastric  disease,  or  to  parasitic  worms,  and  have 
even  hinted  that  like  causes  would  be  found  in  all  instances  if  looked  for. 

But  Addison's  discovery  was  that  patients  may  die  from  want  of  blood 
which  is  not  preceded  by  haemorrhage  or  exhausting  discharges,  which  does 
not  originate  in  malaria  or  starvation,  and  is  not  explained  by  organic  or 
parasitic  disease  discovered  after  death.  The  anaemia  is  not  accompanied 
by  excess  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  nor  by  anatomical  changes  in  the 
spleen,  the  lymph-glands,  or  the  marrow,  nor  is  it  associated  with  amenor- 
rhoea and  the  other  symptoms  of  chlorosis.  It  is  not  uniformly  "per- 
nicious," it  is  not  continuously  "  progressive ;"  but  it  is  "  grave,"  and,  so 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  "  primary,"  "  essential,"  or  "  idiopathic." 

No  doubt  these  cases  have  their  true  cause ;  no  disease  is  idiopathic  in 
the  sense  of  being  spontaneous.  But  their  causes  are  not  those  which 
are  known  to  produce  anaemia ;  they  are  at  present  as  unknown  as  those 
of  idiopathic  epilepsy  or  psoriasis  or  osteo-arthritis.  No  doubt  some  rare 
cases  of  apparently  secondary  anaemia  or  of  chlorosis  may  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse,  uninfluenced  by  treatment^  and  at  last  develop  &e  characteristic 
sjrmptoms  of  the  deepest  and  gravest  anaemia,  just  as  plumbism  or  cerebral 

'  Lancet  *  in  1878,  and  his  three  lectures  in  the  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonm./  Jan.,  1891 ;  Dr  Coaplan^ 
in  his  *  Golstonian  Lectures '  (1881),  and  the  present  writer,  in  a  paper  published  in 
'  Yirchow's  Archiv '  six  years  before  (Bd.  Ixv,  1875).  Not  only  Addison's  colleagues  and 
pupils  at  Qu/s  Hospital,  but  also  Dr  Bristowe,  Dr  Quain,  Dr  Sutton,  and  Dr  Howard,  in 
Canada,  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  remarkable  form  of  ansBmia  described  by  Addison. 

Lupine,  in  France  ('  Bevue  MensueUe,'  January,  1877) ;  Gbirdner  and  Osier,  in  Montretl 
(*  Canada  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  March,  1877) ;  Osier  (Pepper's  '  System  of  Medicine')  J 
and  Pepper  and  Musser,  in  Philadelphia  ('American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  October,  1876» 
and  April,  1877),  confirm  the  same  judgment.  It  is  surprising  that  in  Professor  Immer' 
mann's  article  on  the  disease  in  '  Ziemssen's  Handbuch '  its  recognition  is  still  ascribed  to 
Biermer. 
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tomoors  may  produce  typical  epileptic  fits,  or  as  frequently  repeated  rheu- 
matism or  gout  or  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  may  produce  at  last,  more  or  less 
eompletely,  the  characteristic  lesions  of  osteo-arthritis.  But  the  important 
dinioal  fact  remains  that  patients  may  die  of  extreme  ansemia  without  any 
diBooYerable  cause ;  while  in  the  symptoms  during  life,  in  the  distribution 
as  to  age  and  sex,  and  in  the  appearances  after  death,  these  cases  resemble 
one  another  and  form  a  natural  group.* 

Idiopathic  and  fatal  anssmia  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  particularly 
commcm  among  peasant  women  in  Switzerland,  but  that  probably  depended 
on  compilers  including  uterine  and  malarial  cases.  It  is  always  rare,  but 
nuj  be  seen  in  its  typical  form  in  France,  Germany,  and  America,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain, — in  fact^  wherever  there  is  a  large  popidation  and  com- 
petent observers. 

Age  and  sex. — ^Among  the  points  in  which  idiopathic  anaemia  differs 
widely  from  chlorosis  is  its  range  with  respect  to  age  and  sex.  Of 
twenty-eight  cases  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  from  1859  to  the  end  of 
1879,  sixteen  were  in  males,  twelve  in  females.  Of  eight  more,  supplied 
by  the  present  medical  registrar,  Dr  K  W.  €k)odall,  which  ended  fatally  in 
tie  next  ten  years  (1880 — 1889),  five  were  in  males  and  three  in  females. 
Patting  the  36  cases  from  1859  to  the  end  of  1889  together,  we  have  21 
men  and  15  women.  Of  these  36  patients,  2  only  were  under  twenty,  both 
Wng  boys ;  4  occurred  between  twenty-one  and  thirty ;  10  between  thirty- 
one  and  forty ;  10  between  forty-one  and  fifty ;  9  between  fifty-one  and 
sixty;  and  1  at  sixty-eight. 

In  the  table  published  by  the  present  writer  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital 
KeportB*  for  1882  (vol.  xli,  pp.  293 — 303),  of  102  collected  cases  of  Addi- 
son^s  ansemia,  all  adequately  examined  during  life,  and  all  verified  by  autopsy 
after  death,  there  were  6  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  4  between 
fifteen  and  twenty,  29  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  26  between  thirty- 
one  and  forty,  21  between  forty-one  and  fifty,  13  between  fifty-one  and 
sixty,  and  4  between  sixty  and  sixty-nine.  Thirty-six  cases,  since  collected 
from  American  sources  by  Dr  Musser,  agree  very  closely  as  to  the  ages  of 
Ae  patients. 

In  the  tabular  statements  of  Heinrich  Muller,  Eichhorst,  and  some  other 
obsenrers,  there  is  marked  excess  in  number  of  female  patients  over 
jn^le.  Of  44  recorded  at  Zurich  only  9  were  men.  But  this  depends  on 
ioduding  secondary  anemia,  due  to  parturition,  pregnancy,  or  lactation, 
f^aee  of  chlorosis,  and  cases  which  recovered  or  which  were  unverified  by 
inapeetion  after  death.  If  from  Eichhorst's  list  of  only  30  men  to  65  women 
we  exdnde  all  but  primary  cases,  the  numbers  are  reduced  to  12  to  1 1,  and 
^  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Among  107  cases  collected  by  the  writer  there  were  48  in  men  and  59 
^  women.  In  Dr  Coupland's  110  cases  (some  identical  with  the  last)  the 
figures  were  56  to  54,  and  in  Dr  Musser's  39  they  were  24  to  15.  So  that 
tbere  is  either  no  sexual  disposition  to  the  disease,  or  the  disposing  factors 
i&  each  sex  are  counterbalanced. 

*  Dr  BramweU  has  recorded  two  cases  of  foreign  sailors,  in  each  of  whom  "  pernicious  " 
*i^mia  appeared  to  arise  out  of  an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Dr  Stephen  Mackenne,  in  his 
^•loible  lecture  in  the '  Lancet '  (1878),  dtee  three  instances  in  which  it  followed  a  severe 
^■^onttl  shock ;  one  patient  had  accidentally  poisoned  her  father  instead  of  giving  him  his 
nedieme,  another  had  seen  a  child  nin  over  in  the  street,  and  the  third  had  heen  attacked 
V  *  iheep  in  a  field,  immediately  before  the  anssmia  set  in.  Dr  Wilks  has  quoted 
■tBuIir  cases  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  November  28th,  1884).  So  also  Lupine,  Goapland, 
md  Musser. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  origin  of  the  disease  is  rarely  definite.  When  a  patient 
comes  first  under  observation  his  usual  story  is  that  for  some  weeks  cnr 
months  he  has  been  getting  paler,  weaker,  and  more  breathless. 

The  ansBmia  is  extreme.  But  gradually  the  complexion,  instead  of  being 
white,  becomes  of  a  clear  lemon-yellow  tint^  so  that  the  disease  has  been 
mistaken  for  jaundice.  If,  however,  the  conjunctive  sometimes  show  a 
similar  colour,  this  depends  on  the  presence  of  unusually  yellow  adipose 
tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.* 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  wasting ;  the  face  and  limbs  are  plump,  and  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  subcutaneous  fat ;  only  in  a  few  exceptionisd  cases  has 
emaciation  been  recorded.  Most  patients  have  a  bad  appetite,  but  some 
continue  to  eat  well.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  throat  is  often  oom- 
plained  of ;  the  breath  is  sometimes  foetid ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  fre- 
quently present,  especially  in  the  morning,  and  there  is  occasionally  pain 
after  food;  the  bowels  have  been  constipated  in  some  cases,  relaxed  in 
others.  In  31  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Hale  in  the  current  number  of  'Cro/a 
Hospital  Eeports'  (xlvii,  p.  162)  more  than  half  the  patients  sufiTered  frran 
vomiting  and  more  than  a  third  from  diarrhoea. 

The  pulse  is  rapid  and  jerking.  Pulmonary,  arterial,  and  jugular 
murmurs  are  common. 

There  is  always  marked  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  and  often  palpitation.  One 
man  under  treatment  at  Guy's  Hospital  said  that  every  muscular  efibrt 
caused  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  this  occipital  headache  is,  periiaps, 
more  common  than  that  of  the  vertex. 

Many  patients  have  epistaxis  again  and  again ;  in  women  sanguineom 
vaginal  discharges  frequently  occur ;  in  some  persons  the  gums  bleed  or 
purpuric  spots  appear  on  the  legs,  but  neither  of  these  symptoms  is 
common. 

With  the  ophthalmoscope  retinal  hcemorrhages  can  often   be  detected. 
Biermer  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  them.     They  appear  either  as 
linear  striee,  or  as  rounded  spots  or  patches,  which  may  have  whitish  or 
yellowish  centres,  sometimes  consisting  (according  to  Manz)  of  accumola- 
tions  of  leucocytes.     The  optic  discs  are  said  to  be  swollen  in  some  cases, 
their  vessels  to  be  tortuous,  and  the  retinse  generally  to  have  a  peculiar 
smoky  appearance.     A  boy  aged  ten,  who  came  under  Dr  Mackenzie's  care, 
had  well-marked  optic  neuritis.     As  a  rule  there  is  no  defect  of  vision; 
but  the  reason  why  one  of  Immermann's  patients  went  to  the  hospital  was 
because  one  eye  had  suddenly  become  bUnd.     A  patient  of  the  writer's 
recovered  after  hsemorrhage  had  deprived  him  of  nearly  half  the  field  (d 
vision  of  one  eye. 

The  tmney  as  stated  by  the  writer  in  1882,  in  some  tjrpical  cases  of 
idiopathic  anaemia,  is  of  a  deep  clear  colour,  one  of  the  characters  which 
point  to  destruction  rather  than  deficient  formation  of  haemoglobin.  This 
point  has  since  been  taken  up  by  Dr  Mott  (*Lancet>'  March,  1889,  and 
'  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xl,  p.  127)  and  Dr  Hunter  (Tract,'  1880).  It  is  non- 
albuminous  ;  urea  is  deficient.  The  ankles  commonly  become  more  or  Isss 
oedematous,  and  sometimes  the  face  is  pufiy.  In  the  cases  observed  in  Go/s 
Hospital  there  has  been  no  considerable  ascites,  nor  have  the  pericardiao 
and  the  pleurae  contained  more  than  a  few  ounces  of  serum  after  death. 

*  In  a  case  of  a  clergyman  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  from  extreme  anflDi^r 
recorded  hy  Dr  Donglas,  of  Newhury,  jaundice  was  actually  present  as  a  com^licsfcw"' 
but  as  there  was  no  antopsy,  there  may  have  been  carcinoma  or  some  other  orgamc  diietf^ 
to  explain  it  (<  LanceV  Joly,  1882,  p.  140). 
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Another  characteristic  symptom  of  Addison's  ansemia  is  irregular  pyrexia. 
K  was  first  noticed  by  Immermann,  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  observed  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  Its  course  is  uncertain ;  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
to  104^9  or  even  higher,  and  after  a  few  days  of  high  temperature  there  is 
perhaps  a  more  or  less  prolonged  interval  of  apyrexia.  As  a  rule  there  are 
no  sabjective  symptoms  of  fever.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  rises  at 
an  early  period  of  the  disease,  but  usually  not  until  an  advanced  stage. 
Before  death  the  thermometer  often  falls  to  97^  or  even  to  96°. 

The  red  discs  of  the  blood  are  very  often  found  altered  in  size  and  in 
fonn  {pcBcHo-cytosis  of  Quincke  and  !^chhorst),  or  with  their  haemoglobin 
separated  from  their  substance ;  but  such  changes  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
fomi  of  ansemia,  as  was  once  supposed.  In  some  cases  no  abnormal  micro- 
scopic appearances  can  be  detected  in  the  blood-discs. 

The  number  of  corpuscles  is  often  diminished  to  1,100,000  per  c.c. — 
very  unusual,  even  in  extreme  chlorosis,  where  1,300,000  is  the  lowest 
number  the  writer  has  seen.  It  may  reach  750,000,  428,000,  or  (as  in  a 
case  oi  Li^pine's)  378,750.  In  a  case  under  Worm  Miillor,  of  Christiania, 
reported  by  Laache,  it  fell  to  360,000. 

Some  blood-discs  are  pale  and  large  (8  or  9  instead  of  7  or  7*5,  or  even 
14  ^  in  diameter),  others  are  small  and  deeply  coloured  (microcytes),  as 
firat  noticed  by  Dr  Leared  in  1858  (*Path.  Trans.'),  and  these  are  probably 
more  constancy  present;  they  are  not,  however,  as  Eichhorst  thought, 
pathognomonic. 

Drs  Davy  and  Mackem  observed  that  hsemoglobin  readily  leaves  the 
disc  ('  Lancet^'  1877,  ii,  p.  642),  and  Dr  Copeman  that  it  easily  crystallises 
('St  Thomas's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol.  xvi). 

The  white  corpuscles  are  not  increased  in  numbers,  even  relatively,  to 
the  red,  so  that  they  must  share  in  the  atrophy  of  the  histological  elements 
of  the  blood.  They  maintain  the  power  of  amoeboid  movement  on  the  warm 
«tag0. 

Diagnosis, — This  depends  in  part  upon  our  definition  of  the  disease  and 
on  the  rigour  with  which  we  apply  the  terms  of  our  definition.  Moreover, 
it  cannot  be  certain  until  verified  by  an  autopsy.  But  when  the  following 
characters  are  present,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  make  the  dia- 
gnosis of  idiopathic  or  essential  ansemia : — (1)  Absence  of  organic  disease 
and' of  any  sufficient  cause  of  ansemia^^  particularly  of  amenorrhoea,  menor- 
thagia,  and  pregnancy ;  (2)  severe  and  ingravescent  ansemia,  with  consider- 
able diminution  in  number  (to  one  half  and  under)  of  the  red  blood-discs, 
together  with  the  presence  of  pale  large  and  dark  small  corpuscles;  (3) 
absence  of  emaciation;  (4)  occasional  pyrexia;  (5)  hsemorrhages,  and 
especially  retinal  haemorrhage. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  pernicious  ansemia  has  been  made  in  cases 

•  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  to  determine  the  absence  of  preceding  loss  of  blood  is 
always  easy.  From  motives  of  delicacy  persons  will  sometimes  conceal  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  draining  from  hiemorrhoids,  or  from  the  utems.  Moreoverj  serious  bleeding  may 
occur  per  anum  without  the  patient's  being  aware  of  it.  In  1880  I  was  called  to  see,  with 
Mr  Earle,  of  Brentwood,  a  young  lady  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  the  most  alarming 
prostration  and  bloodlessness.  She  had  no  doubt  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  she  had 
been  able  to  play  lawn  tennis  until  two  days  before  my  visit.  She  positively  assured  us 
that  she  had  noticed  no  hsemorrhaffe  from  any  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  some  days 
passed  before  her  mother  made  the  discovery  that  the  evacuations  from  the  bowel  contained 
blood.  Ultimately  an  ulcer  was  detected  in  the  rectum.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
suddenness  of  the  girl's  illness  would  almost  hf^ve  justified  one  in  aas^^n^  that  there  must 
be  some  «nch  eause  for  it.-<<?.  H.  F. 
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which  have  afterwards  proved  to  be  secondary  to  internal  cancer,  tilcer  of 
the  stomach,  phthisis,  mitral  disease,  or  morbus  Brightii. 

The  likeness  to  morbus  Addisonii  remarked  by  Bristowe,  Broadbent, 
Pepper,  and  other  writers,  is  less  frequent  and  less  close  than  has  been 
supposed.  In  the  latter  disease  the  patient  is  pale,  but  not  excessively 
ansBmic,  the  blood  is  normal  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  decided  emaciation. 
The  bronzed  colour  of  the  skin  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  clear  yellowish 
pallor  of  Addison's  ansemia ;  retinal  hsemorrhage  and  pyrexia  are  absent, 
and  there  is  frequent  complication  of  phthisis  or  caries  of  the  spine. 

The  distinctions  from  chlorosis  have  been  already  pointed  out.  Apart 
from  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  absence  of  hsemorrhage  and  pyrexia 
and  the  g(K>d  effect  of  martial  preparations  distinguish  all  but  very  excep- 
tional cases  of  chlorosis. 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  essential  aneemia  for 
jatmdke.  In  1877  a  man  aged  thirty-eight  was  in  the  clinical  ward  of  Guy's 
Hospital  for  seventeen  days  with  what  was  believed  to  be  either  acute  yeUow 
atrophy  of  the  liver  or  cirrhosis.  He  became  delirious  and  violent,  and  had 
to  be  placed  in  a  separate  room;  afterwards  he  was  insensible,  but  his 
alarming  symptoms  ultimately  subsided  and  he  was  discharged.  However, 
three  months  later  he  returned  to  the  hospital,  and  it  was  then  obvious 
that  his  disease  was  Addison's  ansemia.  He  sank  and  died,  and  the  liver 
was  found  to  be  healthy.  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  and  scarcely 
less  striking,  have  occurred. 

In  the  year  1866  a  man  aged  sixty-seven  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the 
clinical  ward  of  Guy's  Hospital  with  what  was  believed  to  be  the  idiopathic 
ansemia  of  Addison,  but  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that  the  lungs  were 
full  of  miliary  tubercles,  and  that  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys 
also  contained  them  in  smaller  numbers.  In  1879  a  woman  died  aged 
fifty-nine,  whose  skin  had  been  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  whose  blood 
had  been  found  to  contain  red  discs  of  irregular  form,  so  that  the  diagnosis 
was  supposed  to  be  beyond  question.  However,  the  heart  weighed  twenty 
ounces,  the  minute  arteries  in  the  pia  mater  were  greatly  thickened,  and 
the  kidneys,  although  large,  were  hard  and  glistening,  and  showed  an 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  under  the  microscope.  It  was  a  case  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease. 

When  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  possible  presence  of  the  ancht^osiomum 
in  the  case  of  anaemia,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  faeces  of  the  patient 
with  a  microscope,  since  the  ova  of  the  parasite  can  be  recognised  in  them 
without  difficulty. 

The  nearest  allies  of  idiopathic  anaemia  are  the  various  forms  of  anaemia 
lymphatica,  particularly  that  in  which  the  marrow  of  the  bones  is  alone 
affected  (aruBmia  mydogenica).  Indeed,  although  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  well  ascertained,  the  diagnosis  must  in  some  cases  depend  upon 
the  result  of  inspection  after  death. 

Morbid  anatomy, — The  only  changes  found  post  mortem  are  the  result^  not 
the  causes,  of  the  profound  anaemia.  The  blood  is  pale,  thin,  and  flni<^ 
"like  washings  of  muscle."  Haemorrhages  are  found  in  the  retina  and 
various  internal  organs.  The  fat  is  of  a  deep  yellow  tint^  and  the  mosdeB 
of  a  remarkably  dark  hue.  There  is  more  or  less  effusion  of  dark-colonrad 
serum  in  the  great  cavities.  The  heart  is  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration 
(p.  51),  occasionally  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles,  and  sometimes  the 
Uver  and  kidneys  also.     The  ^tric  glands  have  been  found  atrophied  by 
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fir  Austin  FHnt,  Ponfick,  Dr  B.  Fenwick  (^LanceV  1877),  and  other  patho- 
logists. Hut  tills  condition  is  not  constant;  it  occurs  without  marked 
Mttwnia,  and  it  would,  if  an  efficient  cause  of  disease,  lead,  one  would  sup- 
pose, to  irasting  rather  than  pallor.  The  spleen  is  not  enlarged.  De- 
gansration  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  was  described  by  Quekett  in  one  of 
Addison's  original  cases,  and  has  since  been  observed  by  Eichhorst,  Brigidi, 
ttid  others;  but  it  is  more  frequently  absent,  and  is  probably  of  no 
B^nificance. 

Paihology, — A  satisfactory  theory  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  still  to 

•eek.     There  is,  howerer,  every  likelihood  that  it  belongs  to  the  group  of 

ansBinia   from  destruction  of  blood-discs,  not  to  that  of  an»mia  from  im- 

psired  formation  of  hasmoglobin.     For,  as  the  writer  remarked  in  1882, 

**  the  mine  is  often  of  a  deep  colour.*    There  is  a  peculiar  yellow  tint  of 

ibs  akin  -which  simulates  slight  jaundice.     The  fat  and  muscles  are  often  of 

remsrkahly  full  and  saturated  tint,  contrasting  with  the  pallid  oedematous 

look  of  the  other  organs,  and  in  one  case  the  blood  gave  the  hands  a  yellow 

stain.    Pigmentation  of  the  serous  membranes  has  occasionally  been  noticed, 

and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  excess  of  iron  which  has  been  detected  in 

the  viscera  is  derived  directly  from  broken-up  haemoglobin."     This  last  fact, 

first  observed  by  Quincke  in  1876,  and  confirmed  by  Dr  William  Hunter 

('lisiicet^'  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1888)  and  Dr  Stevenson  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,' 

xlvii,  166),  of  great  accumulation  of  iron  in  the  liver,  and  to  a  less  extent 

in  the  other  organs,  even  when  steel  has  not  been  given  as  a  drug,  seems 

to  point  to  increased  destruction  of  hsBmoglobin.f     Almost  every  symptom 

during  Ufa,  and  all  the  appearances  found  after  death,  are  the  physiological 

results,  not  the  causes,  of  severe  and  long-continued  anaemia. 

Covrse  and  prognosis, — The  course  of  the  disease  is  not  uniformly  "pro- 
greesive.'*  On  the  contrary,  there  are  often  decided  pauses,  and  even  appa- 
rent improvement.  The  duration  is  commonly  for  three  months  to  a  year. 
In  15  cases  it  is  given  as  from  five  to  eight  weeks.  In  two  cases  which 
occurred  at  Ou/s  Hospital  the  disease  is  said  to  have  run  on  for  three 
years,  and  one  patient  stated  that  for  seven  and  a  half  years  he  had  been 
getting  paler  and  weaker.  In  ten  it  lasted  between  eighteen  months  and 
two  years. 

According  to  Immermann  the  fatal  termination  is  sometimes  sudden 
from  syncope ;  but  usually  it  approaches  very  slowly,  there  being  delirium, 
apathy,  or  \c<yma  vigil)  complete  insensibility  for  two  or  three  days  before 
death,  while  sometimes  a  cadaveric  odour  has  been  exhaled  from  the 
body. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  the  disease,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  several  cases  have  permanently  recovered  under,  and  we  may 
hope  as  the  result  of,  treatment.  Addison  himself  met  with  one  such  case. 
OUier  writers  have  recorded  a  few,  and  twenty  authentic  cases  are  collected 
in  the  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Eeports'  (vol.  xli,  p.  304). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  relapses  are  common  in  this  as  in  other 
forms  of  anaemia. 

A  patient  was  sent  to  the  writer  in  March,  1880,  by  Dr  Thurston,  of 
Ashfoid.  He  was  then  fifty-three  years  old,  and  was  well  nourished,  but 
for  six  months  had  been  growing  pale  and  weak.     The  temperature  was 

•  It,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten  that  bilimlun  and  urobilin  contain  no  iron, 
t  I>T  Hnnter  has  racceeded  in  imitating  the  destmction  of  hsBmoglobin  and  the  de-i 
f  odtio^  of  iro^  in  the  liver  Irv  the  administratioii  to  foipai^U  of  tolnylene-diamine. 
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normal,  the  urine  dark,  and  the  fundus  oculi  pale  without  retinal  hemor- 
rhage. The  case  was  regarded  as  either  idiopathic  aniemia  or  internal 
cancer.  In  October  he  was  paler  than  ever,  with  more  djrspnoBa  and  oedema 
of  the  ankles,  and  soon  after  an  attack  of  pyrexia  came  on.  In  February, 
1881,  he  came  to  town  again,  and  a  considerable  haemorrhage  in  one  retina 
was  discovered.  He  took  arsenic  from  October,  1880,  till  February,  1882, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  colour  and  strength  and  felt  perfectly  welL  He 
had  also  become  free  from  an  eczema  which  had  long  troubled  him.  In  1882 
he  was  reported  well,  and  in  1886  came  to  London  again  on  account  of  a 
return  of  eczema,  and  was  in  good  health.  In  the  present  year  (1891)  Dr 
Uhthoff,  of  Brighton,  under  whose  care  he  is  now  for  another  complaint, 
writes  that  he  has  had  no  return  of  anaemic  symptoms. 

Dr  Hale  White  has  since  recorded  a  case  of  apparently  complete 
recovery  from  Addison's  anaemia  in  a  man  aged  f orty^wo,  under  treatment 
by  arsenic.  Three  years  later  he  was  in  good  health,  and  his  red  corpus- 
cles were  fully  up  to  the  average  in  number  and  colour  (*  Gkiy*8  Hosp. 
Reports,'  vol.  xlvii,  p.  168). 

Treatment. — In  idiopathic  anaemia  the  preparations  of  iron  have  proved 
to  be  altogether  ineffectual.  Too  often  no  medicine  can  be  found  which 
will  check  its  downward  progress.  ArseniCy  however,  has  sometimes  been 
very  successful  in  cases  which  appeared  to  be  of  this  nature.  Dr  Bramwell 
first  recorded  two  such  instances  ('Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  November,  1877): 
one  is  that  of  a  man  aged  thirty-eight,  admitted  to  hospital  for  extreme 
anaemia,  with  retinal  haemorrhages;  he  had  been  ill  seven  months,  and 
became  much  worse  under  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  iron,  which 
was  continued  for  a  fortnight,  but  he  completely  recovered  in  the  course 
of  four  months,  while  taking  the  liquor  arsenicalis  in  doses  gradually  in- 
creased from  two  to  twelve  minims.  Dr  Finny  had  two  successful  cases 
(*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  January  3rd,  1880). 

In  the  patient  above  mentioned  recovery  took  place  under  full  doses  of 
arsenic,  and  it  was  so  also  in  Dr  White's  case. 

Phosphorus  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  be  useful  DrBroadbent 
published  a  case  of  apparent  recovery  under  its  use  in  a  lad  of  sixteen  ('Prac- 
titioner,' Jan.,  1875).  The  writer  had  under  his  care  several  years  ago  a 
patient  who  regained  his  appetite  for  a  short  time  under  the  exhibition  of 
phosphorus  in  doses  of  one  twentieth  of  a  grain,  and  became  able  to  get 
downstairs ;  but  he  afterwards  relapsed  and  died.  In  other  cases  it  has 
completely  failed,  and  perhaps  has  sometimes  done  harm. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  transfusion  of  blood  can  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  cases  of  anaemia  that  come  under  the  care  of  the  phyn- 
cian.  Human  blood  only  should  be  employed,  and  should  be  defibri- 
nated,  by  stirring,  before  it  is  injected  into  the  patient's  circulatioD,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  fatal  embolism  when  it  is  allowed  to  retain 
its  power  of  coagiUating.  That  the  red  discs  retain  their  structure 
after  having  been  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  seems  to  be 
probable  from  the  fact  that  no  change  in  the  urine  is  observed  after  the 
operation;  whereas,  when  lamb's  blood  is  used,  except  in  very  small 
quantities,  an  invariable  result  seems  to  be  the  escape,  by  the  kidneys, 
of  haemoglobin  which  has  been  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  foreign 
blood-corpuscles. 

A  sense  of  oppression,  or  of  suffocative  distress,  is  sometimes  complained 
of  while  the  operation  is  in  progress ;  but  this  may  to  a  great  extend  ^ 
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obviated  if  the  syringe  is  used  slowly  and  gently.  The  largest  quantity  that 
ibonid  be  injected  at  once  is  half  a  pint ;  in  many  cases  from  four  to  six 
omicee  suffice. 

Transfusion  in  extreme  cases  of  anaemia  has  proved  unsuccessful  in  the 
hsnds  of  Grosserow,  Quincke,  Bradbury,  and  Bramwell.  It  was  practised  in 
a  case  published  by  the  writer  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Keports '  for  1882-3 
(p.  231)  with  only  temporary  benefit.  But  Quincke  had  five  successful  cases, 
including  one  in  which  arterial  transfusion  was  practised,  beside  one  of 
temporary  benefit.  In  all  but  one  of  these  cases  the  patients  were  women. 
In  twenty  cases,  collected  by  Dr  Coupland  in  the  Gulstonian  Lectures 
ilready  quoted  (1881),  there  were  fourteen  deaths,  the  remaining  six  cases 
being  those  just  mentioned  by  Quincke. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  intravenous  infusions  of  milk  might  be  equally 
useful  for  the  time. 

This  remarkable  operation  was  repeatedly  tried  on  animals  (1665)  by 
Lower  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  afterwards  on  human  beings  (1667) 
by  Denis  and  Emmerez,  at  Paris,  where  the  operation  had  been  described 
nine  years  previously.  The  Dutch  anatomist,  Kegner  de  Oraaf,  devised 
ajqiMyratua  for  the  purpose.  It  then  fell  into  disrepute  from  the  many  fatal 
results  which  followed,  but  it  was  revived  by  Dr  Blundell  150  years  later 
(•Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  ix ;  and  'Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1837,  vol.  ii,  p.  256), 
and  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  extensively  practised.  Its  history 
will  be  found  detailed  by  Mr  G.  K  Jennings,  together  with  a  description  of 
the  form  of  instrument  which  appears  to  be  most  practically  useful,  in  his 
book  on  the  subject  Q  Transfusion  of  Blood  and  Saline  Fluids,'  3rd  edition, 
1888).  See  also  the  papers  by  Dr.  Aveling  (<  Trans.  Obstet.  Soc.,'  1864) 
and  Dr  Braxton  Hicks  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1869),  and  the  Eeport  by  Pro- 
fessor Schafer  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  (vol.  xxi,  1880).  See  also  Dr  Wm. 
Hunter's  three  lectures  on  *  Transfusion '  before  the  College  of  Surgeons 
(August^  1889). 
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'*  The  mariner,  hit  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  aalte,  his  Tory  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  nature  in  her  g^reen  array ; 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire ; 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find." 

COWPBB. 

Scurvy — Hisiory — Ewrly  Symptoms:  jpurpura^  spongy  gums,  hcemorrhagic 
inflammations — MghUblindness — Conrse  and  prognosis — JEHology — Pro- 
phylaxis— Pathology — Diagnosis — Treatrneni — Infantile  scurvy. 

Purpura — Symptomatic  and  prima/ry  purpura — ^Etiology — Characters  and 
events — Morbid  anatomy — Pathology — Diagnosis — Treatment, 

HiBMOPHiLiA — History — Inheritance  usually  in  males  through  females — Course 
and  symptoms — Prognosis — Diagnosis — Pathology — Treatment, 

This  group  of  maladies,  like  the  last,  are  ansemic  as  well  as  haemorrhagic, 
but  here  the  an»mia  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  the  bleeding. 

They  resemble  primary  ansemia  in  being  "  diseases  of  the  blood  '*  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  i,  e.  they  depend,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  a  primary 
disorder  of  the  blood,  which  leads  to  brittleness  and  rupture  of  the  capillaries, 
and  perhaps  also  to  want  of  power  to  coagulate. 

Scurvy.* — History, — ^There  is  no  certain  account  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
ease in  the  classical  authors ;  but  Hippocrates  writes  of  a  condition  marked  by 
foul  breath,  gums  receding  from  the  teeth,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  ulcers  of 
the  legs,  which  has  been  probably  referred  to  scurvy.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  it  made  its  appearance  in  unmistakable  form  as  a  malady  of  the  camp. 

At  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  1218,  an  epidemic  of  scurvy  appeared,  and 
in  1260  the  army  of  Louis  IX  of  France  suffered  from  it  before  Cairo. 

Scurvy  became  well  known  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  among  the  crews  who  then  first  dared  long  sea  voyages 
to  the  East  round  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  and  afterwards  to  America. 

Yasco  de  Grama  had  100  men  out  of  his  crew  of  160  sick  with  scurvy 
after  he  had  doubled  the  Cape.  The  disease  frequently  appears  in  the 
narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Dampier,  Anson,  and  Cook. 

*  Synonymt, — Scorbatns. — Fr,  Le  scorbnt. —  Chrm,  Scharbock  or  Schormnnd. — IhUeh, 
Sohenrbaick.  The  name  is  said  by  Immermann  to  occnr  for  the  first  time  in  the  Botsoo- 
log^con  of  Eurictns  Cordus  (1534)  in  the  German  form  ''Scharbock/'  derived  froxna 
Danish  word,  Skdrheck,  sigpiifying  "  disease  of  the  month."  SeorbuHu  is  only  a  LatiniMd 
form  of  the  same.  According  to  Professor  Skeat,  however,  Sehewrhwfch  in  old  Dntch  meao' 
not  ''sore  month/'  bnt  torn  or  mptnred  belly.  He  gives  the  vemacnlar  word  "scurry" 
an  independent  origin,  from  scnrf  (scab,  9chorf,  scrape).  Do1«bus  writes,  "Danio^ 
Sckarbnok  indicat  oris  erosionem  et  ventris  torsionem  :  inde  et  Foresto  placet  gimgibrackh* 
appellare,  cnm  et  brachia  interdnm  affidat :  ab  aliis  et  didtnr  gingipedimm^  qnodgingivM^ 
pedes inf octet "  (' EncycL  Med,  J>ogm,*  cap. xii, §  1).  Afterwards (§  8)  he  describes  "io^^ 
%%U9ii%fyr%m  ioimeque  ahdominie,  lanemam,  iennput  et  quasi  nt^torimst  unde  fortatie 
momen  ab  SoUamdicis  aeeepii,  die  SeUrrhHyk" 
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It  was  found  tbat^  besides  the  "  sea-scurvy/'  there  was  a  precisely  similar 
*•  lMid-sctirvy,''which  arose  from  timetotime  among  the  inhabitantsof  besieged 
towns,  in  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  asylums,  and  among  the  poorer  classes 
generally^  -when  exposed  to  privation  or  famine.  Unfortunately  the  subject  was 
thrown  into  complete  confusion  by  the  publication  of  a  work,  *  De  Scorbuto/ 
by  Severinus  Eugalenus  (1658),  in  which  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  almost 
BYery  disease  were  jumbled  up  together.  He  seems  to  have  had  many  fol- 
lowers ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  their  teachings  still  remains  in  the  popular 
use  of  the  word  "  scurvy "  as  a  name  for  eczematous  and  other  eruptions, 
and  in  the  traditional  practice,  in  country  districts  of  England,  of  calling 
obstinate  chronic  sores  upon  the  leg  "  scorbutic  ulcers."  Indeed,  much  of 
the  voluminous  medical  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  shows  so  com- 
plete an  ignorance  of  the  real  characters  of  the  disease  that  Hirsch  doubts 
whether  it  can  ever  have  really  been  common  on  land. 

I>uring  the  seventeenth  century  the  term  scorbuUe  seems  to  have  been 
nsed  as  much  as  "  rheumatic  "  is  at  the  present  time  in  Germany,  "  arthritic  " 
in  France,  and  "  gouty  "  in  England,  to  impose  an  arbitrary  pathology  on 
obscure   symptoms.     Against  this  use  Sydenham,  the  first  physician  of 
modem  times  who  depended  on  observation  rather  than  authority  and  on 
isLctR  rather  than  words,  protested.     He  asserted  that  true  scurvy,  of  which 
in  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  of  his  *  Processus  Integri '  he  gives  an  admirably 
terse  and  accurate  description,  is  comparatively  rare  in  England.*     Three 
years  after  Sydenham's  death  was  published  and  dedicated  to  William  III, 
in  1691,  the  '  Encyclopeedia  Medica  Dogmatica'  of  John  Dolseus ;  and  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book  he  gives  an  account  of  scurvy  which  pre- 
sents the  exact  opposite  of  Sydenham's  masterly  sketch :  "  Prout  Beatus  Bon- 
tekoe  non  absque  ratione  omnes  fere  morbos  Scorbuti  nomine  comprehendit" 
In  1753  Dr  James  Lind,  Physician  to  His  Majesty's  Boyal  Hospital  at 
Haslar,  gave  a  full  and  exact  account  of  scurvy  as  seen  in  sailors,  and  this 
has  been  followed  by  all  later  writers. 

The  fullest  historical  account  of  this  disease,  now  happily  of  little  more 
than  antiquarian  interest,  will  be  found  in  the  late  Dr  George  Budd's  article 
in  Tweedie's  'Library  of  Practical  Medicine.'  In  the  fifth  volume  of  *Eeynolds' 
System  of  Medicine,'  Dr  Buzzard  gives  a  valuable  description  from  his  own 
observation  of  scurvy  as  it  appeared  among  the  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
when  there  were  23,000  cases  in  the  French  army  alone.  He  reviews  many 
otber  instances  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  among 
prisoners  of  war,  in  gaols,  in  Arctic  exploration,  and  among  our  soldiers  in 
the  Punjaub,  in  Burmah,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  he  shows  how 
neither  climate  nor  crowding,  squalor  nor  starvation,  bad  water  nor  salt 
meat  can  any  or  all  of  them  produce  scurvy  (r.  infra,  p.  665). 

Onset  and  early  symptoms, — ^The  more  definite  sjrmptoms  of  the  disease 
are  often  preceded  by  a  general  failure  of  health  and  strength.  The  face 
becomes  pale  and  sallow,  with  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
So  characteristic  is  the  patient's  appearance,  that  its  cause  may  often  be 
known  at  a  glance.  When  several  are  attacked  at  the  same  time,  each  is 
struck  with  the  altered  aspect  of  the  others.  The  skin  is  dry  and  scurfy, 
and  its  hair-follicles  are  prominent  and  rough  to  the  touch,  as  in  the  con- 
dition known  as  "  goose-skin,"  and  in  pityriasis  idbeseentium.     The  muscles 

*  <'Hic  enim  obiter  (sed  et  libere  tamen)  dicam,  quod,  licet  nolltis  dubitem  quin 
•oorbntuB  in  his  plagisboreaUbus  revera  inyeniatiir,  tamen  earn  morbnm  non  tarn  frequentem 
qnam  f  ert  vnlgi  opinio  occnrerre^  persvasnoi  m\\A  ^ikbeo."— *  Observ^  Mtd,^*  lib,  vi,  cap.  ▼,  §  9. 
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waste  and  beoome  soft  and  flabby.  The  spirita  are  depressed  and  gloomy, 
the  mind  apathetic  and  indifferent,  while  great  lassitude,  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
and  shortness  of  breath  are  felt  after  exertion.  The  patient  is  very  sensitive 
to  cold ;  and  pains,  described  as  "  rheumatic,"  are  experienced  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  loins  and  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.  These 
pains  are  worse  after  exertion,  and  are  relieved  by  rest  and  sleep. 

Hcemorrhage. — ^After  a  week  or  two  an  eruption  appears  on  the  skin, 
generally  first  over  the  lower  limbs,  but  afterwards  on  tiie  arms  and  on  the 
trunk  j  rarely  upon  the  head  or  face.  It  consists  of  reddish  or  purple  spots, 
chiefly  of  small  size,  and  presenting  the  peculiarity  that  most  of  them  have 
a  hair  or  a  hair-follicle  in  the  centre.  The  projecting  state  of  the  follicles 
may  cause  these  spots  to  be  slightly  raised  above  the  surface.  In  severe 
casefi  there  may  also  be  vesicles  or  bullsB,  containing  a  sanguineous  fluid 
which  presently  dries  up  into  crusts,  while  their  bases  often  ulcerate. 
Much  more  common  are  larger  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood  (vibices), 
the  edges  of  which  are  ill-defined,  fading  off  with  varied  tints ;  these  some- 
times break  down,  and  form  large  ulcers,  with  a  spongy  floor,  exuding  a 
thin,  bloody,  putrid  fluid.  Some  of  the  naik  may  be  detached  by  effiised 
blood,  and  cast  off  by  ulceration. 

Another  and  characteristic  sjnnptom  is  the  formation  of  ill-defined 
brawny  indurations  in  the  connective  tissue,  especially  of  the  hams,  but  also 
behind  the  ankles,  along  the  back  of  the  thighs,  over  the  recti  abdominis, 
or  in  the  armpits.  The  skin  over  them  may  be  free  from  discoloration, 
but  they  nevertheless  consist  of  extravasated  clotted  blood,  mixed  perhaps 
with  gelatinous  inflammatory  exudation.  They  are  sometimes  very  rapidly 
developed,  and  may  be  hot  and  painfuL 

Blood  is  often  poured  out  into  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  forming 
more  or  less  obvious  swellings,  and  rendering  their  contraction  painful  and 
difficult ;  or  it  may  detach  the  periosteum  from  the  bones  over  a  more  or 
less  extensive  area,  most  frequently  along  the  front  of  the  tibia,  where  an 
enlargement  results  which  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic 
node.  A  similar  change  may  also  affect  a  rib,  or  the  scapula,  or  one  of  the 
jawbones,  and  may  sometimes  lead  to  superficial  necrosis  and  exfoliation. 
In  yet  other  instances  extravasation  takes  place  along  the  epiphysial  lines 
of  growing  bones,  and  causes  their  separation ;  or,  if  there  is  a  recent 
fracture  which  has  undergone  repair,  the  callus  may  soften  down,  and  the 
broken  ends  may  again  become  loose.  Or  effusion  of  blood  may  take  place 
into  the  joints,  especially  the  knees  and  ankles. 

The  most  remarkable  symptom,  and  one  which  is  scarcely  ever  absent^ 
is  that  of  the  gums.  Their  edges  become  bluish  red,  spongy,  and 
detached  from  the  teeth,  with  which  they  should  be  closely  in  contact. 
They  are  also  painful  and  tender,  and  they  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch. 
They  may  even  become  black,  and  so  greatiy  swollen  as  to  nse  above  the 
level  of  the  teeth  or  even  to  protrude  from  between  the  lips.  This  change 
is  most  marked  opposite  the  incisors,  but  it  may  also  extend  round  towards 
the  molars.  When  there  is  a  gap  among  the  teeth  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  gum  remains  healthy.  In  infants  before  dentition  has  begun,  as  well 
as  in  toothless  old  people,  the  gingival  affection  is  said  to  be  altogether 
wanting.  M.  Fauvel,  at  the  Salpiltri^re,  had  in  1847  a  case  in  an  old  woman 
in  whom  a  single  remaining  tooth  was  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  swollen  gum ; 
the  tooth  was  extracted,  and  the  gum  soon  became  level  and  firmer.  When 
severe,  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  gums  renders  n^astication  and  ingestion  of 
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solici  food  impossible.  There  is  a  horrible  foetor  of  the  breath.  The  teeth 
become  looee  and  may  fall  out.^  Very  commonly  a  grey  false  membrane 
forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  affected  parts,  and  the  gums  may  slough,  so 
as  to  expose  the  alveolar  processes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth  remains  perfectly  healthy,  or  at  most  is 
slightly  livid  and  puffy,  so  that  the  peculiar  spongy  state  of  the  gums  is 
certainly  in  some  way  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  teeth.  MM. 
La8^g:ue  and  Legroux,  however,  speak  of  having  frequently  seen  ecchymoses 
on  the  palate  during  the  epidemic  which  accompanied  the  siege  of  Paris  in 
1871.      The  tongue  is  swollen  and  marked  by  the  teeth  at  its  edges. 

Haemorrhage  from  mucous  membranes  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  scurvy. 
Spistaxis  is  the  most  common,  but  bleeding  may  also  take  place  from  the 
fltomach  and  intestines.  In  many  epidemics  dysenteric  symptoms  are  present, 
but  this  appears  to  be  due  to  a  coincidence  of  the  two  diseases.  Blood  seems 
not  to  be  often  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  except  when  gangrenous  pneu- 
monia sets  in  as  a  complication,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  More  frequently  the 
pericardium,  or  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  or  both  together,  are  attacked 
with  inflammation,  attended  with  abundant  blood-stained  exudation. 

The  face  does  not  often  present  purpuric  spots  in  scurvy,  but  the  skin 
romid  one  or  both  of  the  eyes  sometimes  becomes  puffed  out  into  purple 
swellings,  while  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eyeball  assumes  a  brilliant  red 
colour  and  projects  above  the  level  of  the  cornea.  Dr  Buzzard,  in  'Keynolds' 
System,'  says  that  in  many  cases  seen  by  him  during  the  Crimean  War  this 
condition  (which  was  not  inflammatory,  being  attended  with  neither  pain 
nor  discharge)  constituted  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disease ;  they  were 
usually  severe  cases,  and  often  ended  fatally.  Sometimes  hsemorrhage  takes 
place  in  the  globe  of  the  eye,  especially  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  may 
lead  to  iritis ;  or  there  may  be  hsBmorrhagic  choroiditis,  or  panophthalmitis 
with  sloughing  of  the  cornea. 

Ofher  symptoms, — The  most  ciuious  effect  of  scurvy  is  what  is  known  as 
nyctalopia  or  "  night-blindness."t  The  patient  can  see  well  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  he  can  distinguish  objects  near  a  candle  and  even  read.  But 
when  he  has  not  the  assistance  of  artificial  light,  he  becomes  so  blind,  even 
though  the  moon  may  be  shining,  that  he  has  to  be  led  about.  The  pupils 
may  be  dilated  in  such  cases,  but  there  are  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes. 
Not  infrequently  a  sudden  night-blindness  has  been  the  earliest  indication 
of  the  disease.  In  vol.  ii  of  the  'Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beports'  (1859), 
papers  on  this  subject  will  be  found  by  Dr  Bryson  and  others,  founded  upon 
observations  made  during  the  Crimean  War  and  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  order  in  which  the  various  symptoms  of  scurvy  develop  themselves 
is  very  different  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  gingival  affection  is  the 
first  to  appear ;  it  may  even  constitute  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease; but  sometimes  it  foUows  the  purpura  by  a  considerable  interval 

•  «  Upon  examination  we  f onnd  their  teeth  loose,  and  that  many  of  them  had  every 
other  symptom  of  an  inveterate  sea-scnrvy." — Cook,  *  Second  Voyage,*  hook  i,  chap.  iv. 

t  Amhlyo^  noctama.  Hemeralopia  or  Hemeropia  would  hotter  express  the  modem 
meaning  of  the  word,  for  vvcraXw^rfairic  or  wkt^w^  (an  irregnlar  compoand  of  vbl  and 
i#^  is  used  hy  Aristotle  and  GKilen  to  signify  da^'hUndneu,  "a  defect  of  sight  incident  to 
children  with  hlack  eyes,"  only  ahle  to  see  hy  night  (o.  Littr^  iub  voce).  Nyctalopia  is  the 
term,  however,  used  hy  Heherden  in  a  remarkahle  case  he  reports  of  night-hlindness  in  a 
man  who  had  suffered  from  ague  and  saturnine  palsy,  and  who  prohahlv  died  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  ('  Commentaries :  Oculorum  morM ').  **  Night-blindness  '*  is,  at  all  events, 
an  unambiguous  name. 
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There  may  have  been  no  sign  of  the  patient's  being  otherwise  than  wdl 
until  some  part  of  the  skin,  which  has  received  a  trifling  blow,  becomes  the 
seat  of  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  or  an  ordinary  purgative  dose  may 
unexpectedly  be  followed  by  profuse  intestinal  haemorrhage,  or  an  old 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  may  be  found  to  be  spongy  and  its  discharge 
sanious,  i.  e.  thin  and  stained  with  blood. 

Course  and  event. — The  course  of  scurvy  is  slow  and  protracted.  There 
is  no  fever,  except  perhaps  when  there  are  inflammatory  complications. 
The  appetite  is  bad,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  longing  for  vegetables  and 
fruit ;  and  there  is  often  much  thirst  The  pains  in  the  limbs  become  so 
severe  as  to  interfere  with  sleep.  Ansemia  and  emaciation  advance  rapidly, 
and  subcutaneous  oedema  is  present  in  many  cases.  The  urine  is  sometimes 
albuminous,  even  though  the  kidneys  may  be  subsequently  found  to  be 
healthy.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely  small  and  weak,  and  the  heart's 
impulse  may  be  imperceptible.  The  muscular  weakness  is  frequently  so 
great  that  the  patient  faints  if  he  attempts  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Indeed,  syncope 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  fatal  termination  at  a  comparatively  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  which  otherwise  seldom  destroys  life,  even  in  bad  cases,  until 
after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  At  the  *^  Dreadnought "  hospital  ship  it 
used  to  be  a  rule  for  all  patients  admitted  with  scurvy  to  be  hoisted  up  the 
ship's  side  in  a  recumbent  position.  It  is  rare  for  hsemorrhages  of  mucous 
membranes  to  destroy  life.  Death  is  more  often  due  to  gradual  exhaustion 
and  prostration,  and  then  the  mind  is  usually  clear  to  the  last.  In  other 
cases  it  is  the  result  of  some  complication,  such  as  dysentery  or  acute  pneu- 
monia (which  may  or  may  not  pass  into  gangrene)  or  ulcerative  endocarditis ; 
or,  again,  it  follows  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cerebral  membranes,  or 
the  haemorrhagic  form  of  pleurisy  or  pericarditis  already  mentioned. 

But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases — at  least  when  the  patient  comes  under 
medical  observation — recovery  takes  place.  The  improvement  produced  by 
proper  treatment  is  often  immediate  and  striking ;  but  nevertheless  many 
weeks  or  even  months  pass  before  the  health  is  completely  restored.  The 
purpuric  spots  undergo  changes  of  colour  like  those  which  are  seen  in  bruises, 
and  gradually  disappear ;  ^e  smaller  ones  round  the  hair-follicles  merely 
turn  brown.  The  brawny  indurations  slowly  subside,  but  they  not  unfre- 
quently  leave  behind  them  thickenings  and  fibrous  bands  which  may  cause 
permanent  contractions  of  parts  of  the  limbs,  especially  at  the  knee  or  the 
ankle,  with  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  muscles.  Even  the  joints  them- 
selves may  become  permanently  stifi*. 

The  late  Dr  Garrington's  experience  was,  that  at  present  these  protracted 
cases  are  not  seen  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  and  that  during 
six  years  no  permanent  injury  had  followed  scurvy.  In  the  worst  cases  the 
rations  had  been  short  and  the  water  bad. 

Cause  and  prevention, — Our  knowledge  of  the  aetiology  of  scurvy  is  now 
80  far  perfect  that  we  can  predict  its  occurrence,  and  are  able  to  prevent 
and  to  cure  it. 

So  satisfactory  a  result  of  scientific  medicine  should  lead  us  to  follow 
carefully  the  path  which  led  to  it.  It  has  been  that  of  patient  and  thorongb 
investigation,  without  speculation,  or  idle,  vague,  and  perfunctory  explana- 
tions. It  was  first  necessary  to  define  what  was  meant  by  scorbutus,  which 
in  the  mouth  of  Eugalenus  and  Dol»us  meant  anything  or  nodiing,  as 
scrofula  did  until  our  own  day.  This  was  done  by  Sydenham.  The  next 
step  was  to  give  up  the  ''  philosophical "  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  great 
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Dr  Arbuthnot  that  *^  the  scurvy  is  a  distemper  of  the  inhabitants  of  low 

eoontiies,  and  amongst  those  who  inhabit  marshy,  fat^  low,  moist  soils  near 

itagnatiDg  water,  fresh  or  salt ;  invading,  chiefly  in  the  winter,  such  as  are 

sedentary  or  live  upon  salted  or  smoked  flesh  and  fish,  or  quantities  of 

unfermented  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  drink  bad  water."    It  was  neces- 

ary  to  ascertain  not  whether  the  commonplaces  of  a&tiology  there  assigned 

wngki  be,  but  which  of  them,  if  any,  toas  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  : 

not   the   exciting,  predisposing,   or   co-operant,    but  the   efficient  cause, 

without  which  the  effect  is  not.    One  by  one  the  other  supposed  causes  have 

heen  disproved  by  experience,  and  by  the  middle  of  last  century  scurvy 

was  proved,  though  not  universally  believed,  to  be  caused  by  something 

wrong  in  diet.     The  inquiry  has  since  been  pushed  further,  and  of  all  the 

constitaents  of  healthy  diet^  the  one  of  which  the  lack  causes  scurvy  is  now 

proved  to  be  a  due  supply  of  fresh  vegetable  food.    The  question  whether 

acoryy  ever  arises  when  a  proper  quantity  of  such  food  has  been  taken 

may  be  answered  in  the  negative.     Immermann,  indeed,  cites  in  *  Ziemssen's 

Handbuch '  a  few  instances  in  which  he  says  that  the  disease  prevailed 

notwithstanding  that  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables.     But  on 

looking  up  the  first  of  them,  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  barracks  of 

Bastatt^  in  the  winter  of  1851-2,  we  find  that  Opitz,  who  recorded  it  nine 

years  later  in  the  '  Prager  Yierteljahrschrift^'  says  expressly  that  the  poor 

lived  almost  entirely  on  soup  and  beef  and  dumplings,  because  vegetables 

were  very  scarce  and  dear.     And  even  had  they  been  cheap  it  would  have 

proved  nothing,  unless  those  persons  who  were  actually  taken  ill  could  be 

shown  to  have  partaken  freely  of  such  food.     So,  again,  it  is  not  sufficient 

U>  assert  that  rations  have  been  duly  served  out  to  a  body  of  men ;  we  want 

to  know  that  they  have  eaten  them.   It  does  not  appear  that  any  case  is  on 

record  in  regard  to  which  these  conditions  are  satisfied. 

Potatoes  have  a  high  antiscorbutic  value ;  the  disease  vras  exceedingly 
prevalent  in  Ireland  f^ter  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1846,  and  at 
MiQbank  Penitentiary  in  1832  an  outbreak  occurred  which  was  directly 
traced  to  the  introduction,  a  few  months  previously,  of  a  new  dietary  from 
which  potatoes  were  omitted.  Peas  and  beans  are  incapable  of  preventing 
scurvy,  and  the  same  is  true  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  but  watercress  and 
all  green  vegetables  are  useful.  The  modem  methods  of  preserving  vegetables 
in  a  succulent  condition  leave  them  with  their  antiscorbutic  properties 
shnost  intact ;  but  complete  desiccation  seems  to  destroy  their  usefulness. 
All  fruits,  including  apples,  tend  to  ward  off  the  disease ;  cider  is  said 
to  have  no  such  power,  but  the  acid  wines  of  France  are  believed  to  be 
antiscorbutic. 

In  the  absence  of  ordinary  fruit  and  vegetables  many  antiscorbutic  plants 
have  been  discovered.  Thus,  Captain  Cook,  with  wise  forethought^  provided 
wuT-hraut  for  his  seamen,  and  other  antiscorbutic  remedies  detailed  in  the 
iccount  of  his  second  voyage.  Scurvy-grass  has  been  discovered  and  eaten, 
and  in  the  Crimea  the  soldiers  found  by  experience  that  dandelion  leaves 
were  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 

It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  that  scurvy  does  not  always  show  itself 
in  those  who  fail  to  get  a  proper  share  of  vegetable  food  We  have  there- 
fore to  ask,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  disease  requires  accessory  causes 
for  its  production;  or,  if  not^  what  circumstances  are  capable  of  coun- 
teracting its  chief  cause.  Some  conditions  which  affect  the  frequency  of 
scurvy,  and  are  therefore  mentioned  by  vnriters  on  its  aetiology,  have  only 
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an  indirect  effect ;  thus  it  is  more  common  in  cold  than  in  hot  climates, 
and  in  winter  than  in  summer,  only  because  a  low  temperature  is  un&vour- 
able  to  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  development 
of  the  complaint  is  favoured  by  want  of  sunlight^  residence  in  narrow, 
cold,  dark,  damp  dwellings  (such  as  cellars  or  the  casemates  of  a  fort),  over- 
fatigue, excessive  drinking.  It  is  also  said  to  be  particularly  apt  to  occur  in 
persons  who  are  convalescent  from  ague  or  dysentery,  probably  because 
soldiers  in  aguish  districts  were  not  properly  fed ;  for  neither  dysentery  nor 
ague  is  followed  by  scurvy  in  India. 

The  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  dietary  can  be  neutralised  in 
several  different  ways.  Thus  fresh  meat,  if  eaten  in  large  quantities,  is  an 
efficient  antiscorbutic,  especially  when  raw  or  but  slightly  cooked.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  earlier  views  with  regard  to  the  a&tiology  of  scurvy  was  that  it  was  a 
direct  effect  of  the  salt  pork  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
sailors ;  but  it  has  often  occurred  when  no  salted  provisions  of  any  kind 
had  been  taken. 

The  antiscorbutic  value  of  mUk  was  discussed  in  a  valuable  essay  by  the 
late  Dr  Parkes  in  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Review '  for  1848.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  the  ingestion  of  milk  in  quantities  of  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half 
every  day  does  not  always  supply  the  omission  of  vegetables  in  preventing 
scurvy;  but  children  and  others  who  live  mainly  on  milk  undoubtedly 
remain  free  from  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  infants  suckled  by 
scorbutic  mothers  have  often  been  attacked  ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  almost  entirely  upon  hay  may  fail  to  possess  the  same 
properties  as  that  of  animals  which  have  had  plenty  of  grass. 

The  most  important  of  all  antiscorbutic  agents,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  fresh  vegetables,  are  the  juices  of  certain  fruits^  especially  the  orange 
and  lemon.  Their  value  was  recognised  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Albertus  Salomon.^  In  '  The  Surgeon's  Mate,'  by  John  Woodall,  published 
in  1617,  we  read  (p.  184),  ''The  Lemmons,  limes.  Tamarinds,  Oranges, 
and  other  choyce  of  good  helpes  in  the  Indies  which  you  shall  find  there,  do 
far  exceed  any  that  can  be  carried  thither  from  England.  The  use  of  the 
juice  of  Lemons  is  a  precious  Medicine  and  well  tried." 

But  it  is  only  since  1795  that  Hme^uiee  has  been  regularly  furnished  to 
ships  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  with  the  result  that  scurvy,  which  used  to 
commit  the  most  fearful  ravages  among  our  sailors,  is  now  scarcely  ever 
seen.  In  1780  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  Haslar  Hospital 
was  1457,  in  1806  one,  and  in  1807  oncf 

Were  it  not  for  the  systematic  use  ot  this  agents  every  long  voyage, 
when  vegetables  are  no  longer  to  be  had,  would  probably  be  an  experiment 
demonstrating  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  The  usual  plan  is  to  serve  out 
an  ounce  of  the  juice  daily  to  each  man. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  took  place  among  the  men 
of  the  sledging  parties  sent  out  from  the  ships  "Discovery"  and  "Alert" 
engaged  in  the  Arctic  Expedition.  These  men  had  no  supply  of  lime-juice 
with  them,  and  received  only  very  small  quantities  of  potatoes,  t  Neve^ 
theless  it  was  afterwards  argued  that  the  defects  in  their  dietary  were  not 
the  cause  of  their  falling  ill,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  cases  arose  from  ten 

*  '  Albert!  Salomonis  Scorbati  historia :  Vit^bergse,  1674,*  voL  ii,  P*  784> 

t  Sir  Thomas  Watson  assigns  the  merit  of  the  Admiralty  order  in  1796  to  Dr  Blair  and 

Sir  Gilbert  Blain. 

t  They  had  been  given  extra  rations  of  limeojnice  for  some  time  befbire  startingt  "in 

order  to  saturate  their  systems." 
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to  fcwenty-Beven  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  sledging  operations, 
and  must  consequently  have  had  their  origin  in  the  unfavourable  conditions 
under  which  the  men  had  laboured  during  the  previous  long  winter.  But 
the  Admiralty  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  reported 
that  the  disease  was  really  due  to  the  absence  of  lime-juice.  In  future,  it 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  well  to  concentrate  the  juice  so  as  to 
r^er  it  more  portable ;  and  glycerine  might  be  added  to  prevent  freezing. 

No  case  of  scurvy  from  the  Boyal  Navy  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Seamen's  Hospital  since  1879.  Most  of  the  patients  now  treated  there  are 
Norwegian  sailors. 

Thiiry  of  scwrvy, — Why  the  absence  of  vegetables  from  the  food  should 
cause  scurvy,  and  how  lime-juice  is  able  to  take  their  place  and  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  disease,  are  questions  upon  which  there  has  been 
much  speculation,  but  hitherto  with  no  positive  result  In  the  last  century 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  vinegar  were  largely  made  use  of,  in  the  vain  hope 
Aat  they  too  might  jn'ove  to  be  antiscorbutics ;  and  crystallised  tartaric  and 
citric  acids  have  since  been  tried,  but  have  generally  failed. 

Dr  Garrod,  in  1848,  propounded  the  theory  that  the  essential  cause 
of  the  disease  was  the  absence  of  a  due  supply  of  potass  in  the  food.  He 
ihowed  that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  the  salts  of  this  alkali  in 
dietaries  which  were  known  to  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  scurvy,  and  that  it 
was  present  in  abundance  in  all  the  substances  which  possessed  antiscor- 
butic iHX)perties.  It  is  curious  that  whereas  his  views  have  never  been 
widely  accepted  in  this  country,  they  are  with  a  slight  modification  upheld 
in  Germany  by  the  most  recent  writers  at  the  present  time.  This 
modification  consists  in  regarding  as  valueless  those  potass  salts  that  pass 
oat  of  the  body  unchanged,  and  in  attaching  importance  to  those  alone 
which  undergo  conversion  into  carbonates  and  may  be  supposed  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  red  blood-discs  or  of  muscle.  It  has  in  fact  been 
demonstrated  that  nitrate  of  potass  is  incapable  of  preventing  scurvy ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  pure  citrate  or  the  tartrate  of  potass 
possess  antiscorbutic  value  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  lime-juice  or 
fresh  vegetables. 

Histology. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pur- 
para  and  of  the  other  hemorrhagic  symptoms  of  sciurvy  is  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  vessels.  But  hitherto  no  visible  change  in  them 
has  been  detected  with  the  microscope.  In  1871  Las^e  and  Legroux 
examined  the  capillaries  in  seven  fatal  cases  which  had  occurred  during  the 
epidemic  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  siege ;  they  could  discover  nothing  but 
some  scattered  fat-granules.  Nor  have  we  as  yet  any  certain  knowledge  as 
to  the  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  which  must  be  supposed  to 
form  an  intervening  link  between  the  dietetic  cause  of  the  disease  and  its 
varied  phenomena.  After  death  the  blood  within  the  body  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  be  coagulated ;  sometimes  it  has  been  liquid.  It  has  not 
seldom  been  pale  and  watery ;  but  this  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that 
anaamia  is  a  symptom  of  scurvy.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  doubtful 
whether  much  importance  can  be  attached  to  observations  proving  that  the 
red  discs  are  deficient  in  number.  Such  oligocythemia  necessarily  involves 
a  deficiency  of  potass  salts  and  of  iron,  which  has  in  fact  been  shown  to 
occur  by  several  chemists.  Laboulb^ne  (1861)  made  out  a  slight  degree  of 
leucocytosis  ;  but  this  again  may  probably  have  been  merely  relative, 
depending  upon  the  scarcity  of  red  discs. 

VOL.  II.  42 
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Dr  Gktrrod,  Dr  Salfe,  and  others  have  carefully  investigated  the  state  of 
the  urine,  in  the  hope  of  indirectly  throwing  light  upon  the  conatitation  of 
the  blood  in  scurvy.  Dr  Salfe's  conclusions  are  that  the  uric  acid  is 
increased  but  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is  diminished,  and  that  there  is 
a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates.  He  has  propounded 
the  theory  that  the  primary  change  in  the  blood  is  a  diminution  in  its  alka- 
linity, citing  in  support  of  this  view  certain  experiments  upon  animals  by 
Hoffinann  and  others,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  food  yielding  only 
an  acid  ash  produces,  after  a  time,  effects  like  those  of  scurvy,  namely, 
dissolution  of  the  corpuscles,  ecchymoses,  and  external  hsemorrhi^ge. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  is  chiefly  determined  by  our  know- 
ledge of  its  aetiology.  Most  observers  are  of  opinion  that,  if  it  is  certain 
that  a  patient  has  eaten  an  adequate  amount  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  one 
is  justified,  on  that  ground  alone,  in  denying  the  scorbutic  origin  of  his 
sjonptoms,  whatever  they  may  be. 

As  a  rule,  the  gingival  affection  is  a  safe  criterion  between  scmry  and 
other  purpuric  affections,  including  the  "  morbus  maculosus,"  to  be  presently 
described.  But  in  splenic  leuch»mia  Hosier  and  others  have  sometimes 
found  the  gums  swollen  and  ulcerated,  as  well  as  inclined  to  bleed. 

Whenever  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  it  may  be  quickly  settled 
by  the  administration  of  lime-juice ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  excep- 
tional cases  of  scurvy  in  which  the  gums  remain  in  a  normal  state,  as  weU 
as  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  there  are  no  symptoms  except  the  spongy 
state  of  the  gums. 

There  is  some  danger  of  overlooking  the  slight  forms  of  scurvy  which 
occur  sporadically  among  the  poor  of  London  and  other  cities.  Dr  Buzzard 
remarks  that  such  persons,  who  probably  never  brush  the  teeth,  attach  no 
importance  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  gums ;  nor  do  they  notice  a 
slight  petechial  eruption  upon  the  legs.  What  they  are  likely  to  seek 
relief  for  is  a  supposed  ''rheumatic"  complaint  attended  with  muscular 
weakness.  It  is  important^  therefore,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  other 
symptoms  of  scurvy,  including  the  peculiar  sallow  complexion,  when  advice 
is  asked  for  vague  pains  in  the  limbs.  In  out-patients'  practice  we  are  thus 
able  to  detect  the  disease  in  men  who  have  been  living  without  vegetable 
food,  and  find  our  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  petechi»  and 
spongy  gums. 

TreaimmU — In  the  treatment  of  persons  already  ill  with  scurvy,  the 
administration  of  lime-juice  is  almost  as  important  as  in  its  prevention, 
and  the  presence  of  diarrhoea  does  not  contrarindicate  its  use. 

If  fresh  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  salad  can  be  eaten,  so  much  the 
better ;  but  when  the  gums  and  teeth  are  very  tender,  the  diet  has  often  to 
be  limited  to  milk,  beef-tea,  and  eggs  beaten  up  with  wine.  On  the  Continent 
the  yeast  of  beer  is  given. 

Dr  Buzzard  says  that  a  daily  application  of  solid  ^trate  of  silver  to  the 
gums  affords  great  relief  when  they  are  sloughing  and  bleeding.  Washes  oi 
chlorine-water,  permanganate  or  chlorate  of  potash,  alum  or  decoction  of 
oak-bark  may  iJso  be  freely  employed  locally,  and  chlorate  of  potash  is 
also  useful  internally  to  subdue  the  stomatitis.*    For  the  hard  sweliingB 

*  "  I  have  been  induced  to  try  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potMh  (t.  0.  Potawic  chlori^^' 
and  have  found  it  efficacious  in  the  true  Bcurvy,  casei  of  which  sometimes  occur  among  tbe 
poor  in  consequence  of  improper  diet."  '  Meoical  Notes  and  Reflexions,'  by  John  FerrUr, 
of  Manchester,  1810,  vol.  iii,  p.  260. 
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in  the  legs,  £riction  with  soap-suds  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  success 
in  the  Turkish  hospitals  during  the  Crimean  War.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
recommended  when  effusion  occurs  under  the  periosteum,  and  scorbutic  ulcers 
thoold  be  dressed  with  lint  soaked  in  lemon-juice,  or  with  the  bruised  sub- 
stance of  succulent  herbs,  such  as  the  house-leek. 

Infantile  scurvy, — ^This  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  bad  feeding,  as  is 
now  established  by  the  observations  of  Dr  Cheadle  and  Dr  Thomas  Barlow. 
It  often  occurs  with  rickets,  and  when  thus  complicated  has  been  described 
by  German  writers  under  the  title  of  "  acute  rickets,"  by  Mr  Thomas  Smith 
as  hsemorrhagic  periostitis,  and  by  Dr  Gee  as  "  osteal  or  periosteal  cachexia." 
The  fact  that  young  children  are  often  given  fruit  and  potatoes,  with  other 
improper  food,  probably  saves  many  of  them  from  scurvy.  Besides  the 
odier  symptoms,  effusion  of  blood  among  the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  under 
the  periosteum,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shsits  of  the 
long  bones  is  particularly  common  (see  Dr  Barlow's  paper  'Med.-Ghir. 
Tnuis./  1883).  This  condition  has  often  been  mistaken  for  infantile  S3rphilis. 
The  gums  are  seldom  spongy,  perhaps  from  the  absence  or  fewness  of  teeth, 
for  the  child  is  usually  under  eighteen  months  old. 

Dr  Eustace  Smith  recommends  the  administration  of  orange-juice  and 
the  liquor  of  raw  meat  together  with  free  ventilation  of  the  nursery  and 
taking  the  child  out  in  the  open  air  whenever  the  weather  is  suitable.  God- 
liver  oil  is  also  useful 

Purpura.* — ^This  affection,  "  the  purples,"  consists  in  the  formation  of 
spots  of  hsBmorrhage  in  and  beneath  the  skin,  and  occurs  in  many  different 
diaeaaes,  viz. : — 1.  In  scorbutus.  2.  In  hsemophilia.  3.  With  rapidly  dif- 
fused sarcoma  (vol.  i,  p.  85).  4.  In  Hodgkin's  disease,  splenic  leuch»mia, 
and  grave  anaemia.  5.  With  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys,  acute  rheumatism, 
and  ulcerative  endocarditis.  6.  As  a  complication  of  "erythema  multi- 
forme."    7.  In  measles  and  variola  (vol.  i,  pp.  181,  209). 

In  all  these  conditions  the  cutaneous  hemorrhages  are  secondary,  nor  are 
^ey  by  any  means  universally  present.  But  there  is  another  form  of  purpura 
oi  which  they  are  the  fundamental  and  essential  symptom,  and  for  which 
at  present  no  cause  can  be  discovered.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in 
niaking  the  primary  or  idiopathic  symptoms  into  a  disease. 

In  Germany  this  malady  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Morbus  macu- 
losus  Werlhofii."  It  was  described  in  the  last  century  by  Werlhof,  a 
physician  who  held  a  court  appointment  to  George  III  in  Hanover,  and  cUed 
in  1767.  In  his  'Opera  Meidica,'  collected  by  Wichmann,  a  well-marked 
case  is  recorded ;  the  patient  was  a  girl  previously  healthy,  who  also  had 
epistazis,  h»matemesis,  attacks  of  syncope,  and  a  small  and  very  rapid  pulse ; 
she  ultimately  recovered. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Werlhof  would  have  exactly  limited 
bis  morbus  maculosus  to  what  we  now  regard  as  primary  or  essential  purpura. 
Nor  have  we  even  now  any  certain  warrant  for  assuming  that  this  may  not 
hereafter  be  still  further  broken  up  into  separate  affections,  due  to  different 
causes.  There  is,  indeed,  already  a  subdivision,  accepted  by  most  writers 
into  "  P.  simplex,"  confined  to  the  skin,  and  "  P.  hsemorrhagica,"  attended 
with  bleeding  from  various  mucous  membranes  and  with  ecchymosis  of  the 
deeper  structures  of  the  body.     But  this  distinction  is  artificial  and  unneces- 

•  Sf^noiufms, — Purpura  limplez  et  hsBxnorrhagica — Idiopathic  purpora^Morbus  maca- 
lotos  WerUiofti. — Oerm,  Blutfleckenkrankheit. 
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sary,  for  ihe  less  severe  "  simple  "  cases  of  purpura  are  very  apt  after  a  few 
days  to  pass  into  the  "  hssmorrhagic  "  form. 

j/Siidogy. — ^The  morbus  maculosus  seems  to  be  more  common  about 
the  age  of  puberty  than  at  any  other  period  of  life  ;  females  are  said 
to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  males,  and  this  applies  particularly  to 
children. 

The  patient  is  often  well  nourished  and  fresh  coloured,  having  been 
well  fed  and  apparently  in  good  health  up  to  the  time  when  the  cuta- 
neous spots  are  observed,  or  when  haemorrhage  begins  from  some  mucous 
surface.  Sometimes  he  is  anssmic  and  weakly,  or  he  may  have  recently  re- 
covered from  an  acute  disease,  such  as  enteric  fever.  Immermann  (in 
'  Ziemssen's  Handbuch ')  remarks  that  in  these  cases  the  purpura  usually 
shows  itself  when  the  appetite  is  returning  and  when  the  first  attempts  to 
stand  are  being  made.  Now  and  then,  when  there  has  been  no  ante<>adent 
malady,  there  is  a  short  prodromal  stage  of  malaise,  anorexia,  and  headache, 
lasting  two  or  three  days  or  as  long  as  a  week. 

In  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  purpura  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
medicinal  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  although  the  correspond- 
ing sodium-salt  is  generally  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  effect.  This 
toxic  or  "iodic  purpura"  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  identical  with  Uie 
ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  Descriptions  of  it,  with  copious  references, 
are  given  in  papers  by  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  (in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
(Jazette*  for  1879)  and  by  Dr  Duffy  (in  the  *  Dublin  Med.  Joum.'  for  1880). 
In  one  case — that  of  a  syphilitic  infant,  five  months  old — it  is  said  to  have 
directly  followed  a  single  dose  of  two  and  a  half  grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ;  but  it  is  generally  not  seen  until  the  salt  has  been  taken  for  some  days 
or  for  several  weeks.  The  spots  may  sometimes  subside,  notwithstanding 
that  the  patient  goes  on  with  his  medicine  ;  but  in  most  cases,  should  he 
have  discontinued  it,  a  fresh  crop  appears  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  re- 
sume it. 

Syrnptoms. — Not  infrequently  the  legs  are  alone  affected  by  purpura,  or 
the  spots  may  appear  there  earlier  than  anywhere  else,  the  forearms  being 
the  next  parts  to  be  attacked,  and  the  face  suffering  last,  or  not  at  all.  But 
sometimes  ecchymoses  come  out  simultaneously  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  untold  nimibers.  They  present  differences  of 
colour,  which  chiefly  depend  (as  Dr  Hyde  Saltor  pointed  out  in  the '  Medical 
Times  and  Gkizetto'  for  1856)  on  the  depth  in  the  skin  at  which  the  blood 
is  extravasated.  Thus  the  more  superficial  ecchymoses  which  are  seen 
through  only  a  thin  layer  of  tissue,  appear  bright  red  and  sharply  defined ; 
the  deeper  ones  are  of  a  purple  hue  and  fade  off  gradually  at  their  edges; 
they  are  ako  generally  larger,  because  the  meshes  of  the  tissue  in  which 
they  lie  are  more  open.  Occasionally  the  cuticle  is  raised  into  a  dark  bleb 
by  blood  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  reto  mucosum.  The  spots 
bear  no  definito  relation  to  the  hair-sacs,  such  as  has  been  described  in 
scorbutus.  Nor  is  there  so  marked  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  large 
subcutaneous  vibices;  but  the  eyelids  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  broad 
black  rings,  and  extonsive  effusions  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
other  regions,  especially  when  there  have  been  blows  or  other  injuries. 
Occasionally  retinal  hsemorrhage  occurs ;  Dr  Groodhart  describes  a  case  in  a 
child  four  years  old. 

Among  the  mucous  membranes,  that  of  the  nose  is  perhaps  more  apt 
than  any  other  to  bleed  in  cases  of  morbus  maculosus ;  and  epistaxis  is  often 
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the  earlioBt  symptoxKL  Hsemorrhage  ako  frequently  occurs  from  the 
itoinach,  tiie  intestines,  the  urinary  passages,  or  the  female  genital 
organs;  and  occasionally  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  Blood  may  ooze 
frcm  the  grmis,  and  collect  round  the  bases  of  the  teeth  in  dark  red  or 
Uack  cmste;  but  when  these  crusts  are  removed,  the  gingival  tissues 
are  never  found  to  be  swollen,  spongy,  nor  of  a  purple-red  colour,  as 
in  scorbutus ;  diey  are  either  perfectly  normal  in  appearance,  or  more  or 
less  ansemic 

In  the  more  severe  cases  of  purpura,  when  there  has  been  a  considerable 
loss  of  blood,  the  patient  may  rapidly  pass  into  a  condition  of  extreme 
anffitnia,  with  waxy  pallor  of  the  skin,  a  rapid  feeble  pulse,  and  liability  to 
faint  on  the  slightest  exertion,  even  on  attempting  to  sit  up.  Under  such 
eirciunstances  fever  may  be  present,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  extreme  ansemia. 
Immermann  believes  that  the  temperature  may  sometimes  rise  as  the  result 
of  reabsorption  of  the  extravasated  blood,  or  in  consequence  of  local  in- 
flammatory  changes  set  up  by  its  irritant  action  upon  the  tissues  among 
which  it  lies.  But  it  seems  still  doubtful  whether  fever  is  ever  present  as 
an  initial  symptom,  or  at  least  whether  the  occurrence  of  a  high  temperature 
at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  purpura  does  not  show  that  the  case  is  of  a 
peculiar  Idnd. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels  in  purpura 
there  have  been  different  statements.  It  has  been  said  to  be  deficient  in 
coagulating  power,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  There  is  always  diminu- 
tion of  red  corpuscles.  Immermann  estimated  the  proportion  of  leucocytes 
in  a  severe  case  at  Basle ;  during  the  first  few  days  it  was  normal,  but  after- 
wards there  was  a  slight  excess,  as  is  usual  after  all  kinds  of  hsemorrhage. 
Laache,  however,  found  leucocytosis  from  the  first. 

Effeni. — As  a  rule,  purpura  ends  in  recovery.  In  some  cases  fresh  spots 
may  cease  to  come  out  after  a  few  days,  the  old  ones  fade  and  disappear, 
the  mucous  membranes  cease  to  bleed,  the  anaemia  is  quickly  repaired,  and 
within  three  or  four  weeks  the  patient  is  as  well  as  ever.  If  he  should  get 
up  too  early  it  often  happens  that  a  new  crop  of  spots  may  be  seen  upon 
Us  1^  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  time  when  his  feet  are  first  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground;  but  these  soon  undergo  absorption  in  their  turn.  Some- 
times, however,  the  disease  runs  on  for  several  weeks,  or  it  may  recur  again 
and  again,  with  intervals  of  many  months,  during  which  the  health  appears  to 
be  perfectly  good. 

Beside  the  ordinary  cases  of  idiopathic  purpura  which  are  confined  to 
the  legs,  and  readily  cured  by  laxatives  and  arsenic  or  steel,  we  occasionally 
see  more  severe  cases  in  previously  healthy  young  patients.  Two  of  these 
have  been  lately  under  the  writer's  care  in  Guy's  Hospital.  One  was  a 
healthy  lad  aged  fourteen,  whose  case  is  published  in  the  '  Pathological  Trans- 
actions'  for  1884.  The  disease  came  on  without  known  cause,  and  ended 
fatally  in  about  ten  days.  While  lying  almost  unconscious  the  day  before 
his  death,  a  house-fly  settled  on  his  face,  and  before  it  could  be  brushed  off 
had  left  a  bleeding  mark.  Here  micrococci  were  found  in  venous  thrombi 
after  deadi.  The  other  case  occurred  in  a  robust  young  man  aged  twenty- 
two.  The  onset  was  unexpected,  and  the  symptoms  well  marked.  Severe 
epistaxis  was  effectually  stopped  by  the  inflated  bag  (vol.  i,  p.  1134),  and 
active  treatment  checked  the  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  stomach,  and 
kidneys.  But  all  the  ill  symptoms  returned,  and  he  died  on  the  fourteenth 
day.     Here  micro-organisms  were  looked  for  by  the  writer  and  by  Mr 
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Ghejme,  who  had  seen  the  former  case,  but  none  were  found ;  nor  were 
they  in  Dr  Wickham  Legg's  two  cases  ('St  Barth.  Hosp.  Bep./  1884;  and 
*  Path.  Trans.,'  1885). 

Anatomy, — ^After  death  the  lining  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  uterus, 
kidneys^  and  bladder  are  generally  found  spotted  with  ecchymoses,  as  are 
ako  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  arachnoid,  the  peritoneum,  and  even 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  and  the  medulla  of  the  bones.  In  some  cases  an 
effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  into  the  ventricles  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  Thus  a  man  aged  thirty-four  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  for  purpura,  and  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  when  he  became  insen- 
sible and  paralysed  on  the  right  side.  Afterwards  there  was  loss  of  power 
in  the  left  limbs  also,  and  he  died  on  about  the  twentieth  day  of  his  illness. 
A  quantity  of  blood  was  found  eztravasated  on  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  beneath  the  pia  mater,  and  also  within  the  ventricular  cavities.  Another 
case,  which  occured  in  1871,  was  that  of  a  woman  aged  twenty,  who,  while 
in  the  hospital  for  phthisis,  was  attacked  with  a  severe  form  of  purpura,  and 
with  epistazis.  At  the  end  of  about  a  week  she  became  delirious  for  some 
hours  on  two  successive  days.  Then  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the  spots 
disappeared,  but  she  sank  gradually  a  fortnight  later  with  diarrhoea.  The 
dura  mater  over  each  hemisphere  was  found  lined  with  a  uniform  layer 
of  blood,  which  was  yellowish  in  tint,  and  almost  membranous. 

Occasionally  some  of  the  more  delicate  structures  of  the  body  seem 
to  slough  as  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  blood  into  their  tissues.  Thus 
a  girl  nine  years  old  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  gangrene  of  Uie 
external  genitalia  and  purpura.  So  far  as  could  be  learned  she  had  not  been 
affected  with  any  one  of  the  contagious  exanthemata.  There  was  a  foetid 
discharge,  and  she  died  in  four  or  five  days.  The  bladder,  the  vagina,  the 
uterus,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  all  found  intensely  inflamed  and  covered 
with  spots  of  hsemorrhage.  Some  years  later  a  man  aged  twenty-three  died 
after  an  illness  of  eight  days'  duration,  which  began  with  a  purpuric  affection 
of  the  right  thigh.  The  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  for  about  one  foot  of  its 
length,  was  of  a  purple  colour,  its  coats  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  exu- 
dation, its  serous  surface  coated  with  lymph,  and  its  mucous  membrane 
slightly  excoriated.  Zimmermann  has  related  in  the  '  Arch,  f .  Heilkunde ' 
for  1874  a  case  in  which  several  intestinal  ulcers  formed  and  sloughed 
through  into  the  peritoneum,  setting  up  a  fatal  peritonitis.  (See  also  Dr 
Legg's  second  case  above  referred  to.) 

In  a  few  instances  pigment  has  been  found  staining  the  deeper  organs 
after  death.  A  striking  example  of  this  interesting  result  was  recorded  by 
Dr  Hindenlang,  from  Prof.  Baumler's  wards.  An  apparently  healthy  post- 
man, who  had  gone  safely  through  the  campaign  of  1870,  was  suddenly 
attacked  widi  subcutaneous  hsemorrhage  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
died  two  months  afterwards  with  all  the  symptoms  of  purpura.  The  lymph- 
glands  and  the  liver  showed  deep  brown  pigmentation,  and  also  the  pancreas 
and  kidneys.  The  amount  of  iron  in  these  organs  was  much  increased,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pigment  was  directly  derived  from  extra- 
vasated  blood,  though  no  crystals  of  hamatoidin  were  discovered  (*Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,'  Bd.  Ixxix,  1880).  Dr  Hindenlang  refers  to  three  somewhat 
similar  cases  recorded  by  Orth,  Tillmanns,  and  Wm.  Miiller.  The  palAo- 
logical  relation  of  this  pigmentation  to  the  deposit  of  iron  in  the  liver 
observed  in  severe  idiopathic  ansemia  (p.  646)  is  important^  and  shows  the 
intimate  connection  between  haematolysis  and  purpura. 
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Pathology. — ^There  are  good  analogies  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
morbns  macolosus  depends  primarily  npon  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the 
Idood ;  bat  it  seems  clear  that,  before  the  hemorrhages  occur  this  must 
have  led  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  perhaps  by  im- 
pairing their  nutrition.  Immermann  suggests  that  the  purpura  which  occurs 
during  convalescence  from  fever  is  possibly  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  recovery  of  the  minute  vessels  is  sometimes  retarded  beyond  the 
time  at  which  the  volume  of  the  blood  is  restored  and  the  heart  regains 
its  vigour.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr  Wilson  Fox,  in  the  *Med.-Chir.  Rev.' 
for  1865,  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  of  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
purpuric  patches  were  found  to  be  obviously  altered  in  appearance ;  they 
▼ere  brittle,  had  a  glistening  waxy  look^  and  .assumed  a  most  intense  red- 
dish-brown colour  with  iodine.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  thirty-three,  had 
been  affected  for  about  a  month  with  a  syphilitic  eruption,  which  followed 
an  indurated  chancre  at  five  months'  interval.  He  had  taken  iodide  of 
potasaiiun  for  some  time,  but  not  continuously.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  viscera  were  lardaceous,  except  perhaps  the  adrenal  bodies  and 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Many  of  the  muscles  were  in  parts  pale 
and  waxy  looking ;  their  fibres  had  lost  their  striation,  and  became  deeply 
stained  by  iodine,  while  their  blood-vessels  showed  changes  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  affected  parts  of  the  skin.  Dr  Thin  ('Med.-Chir.  Trans.,' 
bdi)  has  described  the  minute  blood-vessels  as  obviously  altered  and  dis- 
organised within  the  area  of  a  bulla  caused  by  the  administration  of  iodide 
ol  potassium;  and  he  supposes  that  iodic  purpura  is  due  to  a  more 
extreme  change. 

In  a  case  of  the  writer's,  in  1883,  referred  to  above,  Mr  Watson  Ghejme 
found  strings  of  micrococci  in  the  tissues.  In  a  case  of  Dr  Bussell's,  of 
Garlisle,  he  had  previously  found  bacteria  ('Path. Trans.,'  vol.  xxxv,  p.  408). 
In  other  instances  no  microphytes  have  been  found,  and  their  presence  is 
probably  accidental 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  the  morbus  maculosus  rests  upon  the  ex- 
chision  of  the  various  diseases  above  mentioned  which  may  give  rise  to 
symptomatic  purpura.  The  possibility  of  the  sporadic  occurrence  of  scurvy 
must  not  be  forgotten,  but  even  mild  scorbutic  cases  are  generally  distin- 
goished  by  positive  characters — the  debility  and  an»mia  that  precede  the 
cutaneous  affection,  the  swollen  and  spongy  state  of  die  gums,  the  brawny 
induration  in  the  hams,  and  the  formation  of  each  of  the  spots  round  the 
mouth  of  a  hairnsac.  In  cases  of  purpura,  hssmorrhages  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  are  generally  much  more  profuse  than  they  are  in  scorbutus.  Ma- 
lignant sarcomatous  growths  must  always  be  carefully  sought  for,  the  heart 
and  the  urine  must  be  examined,  and  the  state  of  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands  must  be  investigated.  In  fact,  the  diagnosis  of  idiopathic  purpura, 
Uke  that  of  idiopathic  an»mia,  can  only  be  certainly  established  after  a 
fost^nartem  examination. 

Treahneni. — ^There  \a  reason  to  believe  diat  certain  medicines  are  capable 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  fresh  spots  of  purpura  and  of  averting  the 
hsnnorrhages  from  mucous  membranes  which  constitute  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  disease.  Of  these  off'senic  appears  to  be  the  most  valuable.  Dr 
Habershon  recommended  it  in  the  'Ouy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1857;  it  has 
since  been  commonly  employed  in  our  wards,  and  in  one  case  it  succeeded 
at  once,  when  many  other  drugs  had  failed.  Turpentine  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Oee,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  efficient  haemostatic  in  some 
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instances;  while  ergot,  acetate  of  lead,  or  gallic  acid  succeed  better  in  others. 
Immermann  says  that  it  is  important  not  to  treat  the  consecutive  amomia 
by  ferruginous  preparations  for  some  time,  and  that  their  administration  has 
sometimes  led  to  a  relapse.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  often  of  service,  but  is 
not  so  certain  a  remedy  as  in  cases  of  local  hsemorrhagic  stomatitis  (p.  133). 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  in  a  cool  room ;  he  should  have  a  light 
milk  diet,  and  his  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  kucatives.  Stimulants  are 
often  needed.  Dr  Eustace  Smith  recommends  in  previously  healthy  children 
oil  of  turpentine  in  castor-oil,  which  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative. 

Hjemophilia.* — From  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  it  has 
been  known  that  in  certain  families  the  males  during  successive  generations 
are  liable  to  protracted  and  sometimes  fatal  haemorrhage  after  injuries  of  no 
great  severity :  such  persons  are  called  "  bleeders."  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  1803  by  an  American  physician,  Dr  J.  0.  Otto,  who  gave 
an  account  in  the  'Medical  Repository  of  New  York'  (1803),  of  a  fimily 
in  which  this  morbid  tendency  had  existed  for  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
In  1784  Sir  William  Fordyce  recorded  the  case  of  a  Northamptonshire 
family  affected  in  a  similar  way.  A  monograph  on  the  disease  was 
published  by  Dr  Wickham  Legg  in  1872. 

etiology. — ^The  isolated  occurrence  of  hsemophilia  is  exceedingly  rare. 
When  a  "  bleeder  "  is  bom  of  healthy  parents,  some  or  all  of  their  subse- 
quent children  are  generally  also  affected ;  and  probably  the  disease  had 
already  existed  in  a  grandfatiier  or  some  other  ancestor. 

The  preponderance  of  males  among  those  who  suffer  from  h»mophilia 
is  nearly  as  thirteen  to  one.  Moreover,  when  it  does  affect  women,  hemo- 
philia is  much  less  severe,  and  scarcely  ever  fatal :  its  signs  are  often  limited 
to  the  occurrence  of  cutaneous  ecchymoses,  spontaneously  or  after  sl^;ht 
injuries — or,  in  other  cases,  to  epistaxis,  monorrhagia,  or  excessive  post- 
partum hsemorrhage.  Immermann,  however,  quotes  an  exceptional  in- 
stance, recorded  by  Beinert^  of  a  family  of  sons  i^  daughters,  in  which  the 
daughters  alone  were  bleeders,  while  the  sons  were  all  free. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  inheritance  of  the  complaint  takes  place 
mainly  through  the  female  line.  The  sons  in  a  h»morrhagic  family  do  not 
all  invariably  suffer ;  and  if  any  escape,  their  children  are  almost  always 
exempt.  Even  those  sons  who  are  affected,  if  they  live  to  b^et  off- 
spring, may  have  some  boys  who  are  healthy.  But  the  daughters  of  such 
a  family,  though  they  have  not  themselves  shown  the  slightest  indication  of 
h»mopIdlia,  are  almost  certain  to  transmit  it  to  their  male  children.  The 
same  curious  law  of  heredity  is  seen  in  the  case  of  gout. 

Obviously  these  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  propriety  of 
marriage  on  the  part  of  members  of  a  hsemorrhagic  race.  At  Tenna,  in  the 
Orisons,  there  were  once  two  families,  not  known  to  be  related  to  one 
another,  in  which  the  disease  had  been  known  to  exist  for  a  century.  In 
1855  the  females  of  these  families  determined  to  renounce  marriage,  and 
in  1879  Immermann  was  able  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Hordi,  of 
Tusis,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  well-marked  example  of  ^Lssmophilia  in 
the  village. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  that  persons  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  the 

*  iSJ^fioj^mf.— Hemorrhaphilia  (Schdnlein),  a  barbarous  word,  intended  to  mean  love  of 
bleeding  (alfioppayla,  ^iX/a)— H©morrhagic  diatbeaif. — Fr.  H^mopbilie. — Oetm,  BlotCT- 
krankbeit. 
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diseaae  seem  to  be  unasuaUy  prolific,  the  average  number  of  children  to 
Mch  union  being  as  high  as  nine. 

Haemophilia  occurs  indifferently  in  those  who  are  well  nourished  or  thin, 
and  along  with  dark,  ruddy,  or  light  complexion.  Its  victims  are,  however, 
said  to  have  genenJly  a  thin,  delicate,  and  transparent  skin,  with  full 
flobeataneouB  veins. 

The  disease  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  Jews,  and  a  large  pro- 
pration  of  recorded  cases  have  occurred  in  nations  of  Teutonic  as  compared 
with  those  of  Latin  origin ;  but  the  reason  probably  is  that  it  is  only  in 
certain  countries  that  much  attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  subject. 

Course  and  sympiams. — Haemophilia  does  not  usually  manifest  itself  at 
the  time  of  birth.  The  detachment  of  the  navel-string  has  but  rarely  been 
attended  with  bleeding  in  children  who  were  afterwards  to  suffer  from  it. 
Bat  about  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  at  least  before  the  close  of  the  second, 
definite  symptoms  generally  appear.  The  latest  recorded  age  at  which 
hadmophiUa  commenced  and  assumed  a  serious  form  appears  to  be  the 
twenty-second  year. 

The  hsemorrhages  which  characterise  the  disease  are  commonly  divided 
into  those  which  are   traumatic  and   those  which   are    spontaneous,  but 
Uie  distinction  is  only  partially  applicable,  since  slight  injuries  are  very 
apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  yet  in  "  bleeders  "  may  give  rise  to  considerable 
eztravaBations.     Thus  spots  and  patches  of  effused  blood  in  and  beneath 
the  skin  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  pressure  of  the  clothes.     But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  sometimes  arise  independently  of  any  such 
cause,  especially  where  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  termed  petechiae.     In- 
deed, successive  crops  of  cutaneous  purpura  may  be  observed  in  this  dis- 
ease, exactly  as  in  the  "morbus  maculosus''  and  in  many  other  morbid 
states.     The  spontaneity  of  haemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  shown  by  its  being  preceded  by  well-marked  signs  of  "fluxion" 
— throbbing  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries,  redness  and  heat  of  the  cheeks, 
ears,  and  lips,  headache,  giddiness,  restlessness,  and  irritability  of  sight  and 
hearing.      Epistazis  is  the  most  common  form  of  mucous   haemorrhage, 
especially  in  children  ;  according  to  Orandidier  it  is  four  times  as  frequent 
as  any  other.     Next  in  order  of  occurrence  comes  bleeding  from  the  gums 
and  mouth ;  this,  however,  may  be  in  part  traumatic,  for  Dr  Legg  mentions 
that  some  patients  cannot  use  an  ordinary  tooth-brush  without  drawing 
blood.      Again,  there  may  be  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, the  lungs,  the  urinary  passages,  the  female  genitalia,  or  even  the 
lachrymal  caruncle.     Blood  does  not  often  escape  from  the  unbroken  skin, 
but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  has  oozed  from  the  finger-tips  or  the 
ears. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  spontaneous  or  quasi-spontaneous  forms 
of  haemorrhage  are  those  which  result  directly  from  blows  or  cuts.  Even 
slight  superficial  scratches,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in  a  healthy 
subject^  may  bleed  so  as  to  endanger  life.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
differences  as  to  the  amount  of  injury  that  can  be  borne,  not  only  in  different 
haemophilic  patients,  but  in  the  same  patient  at  different  periods.  One 
cat  may  cause  but  slight  loss  of  blood,  whereas  there  may  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  checking  the  oozing  from  another  precisely  similar  injury  on  a 
later  occasion.  The  operation  of  ritual  circumcision  has  several  times 
proved  fataL  So  have  venesection,  the  application  of  leeches  or  cupping, 
glasses,  and,  above  all,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.     Indeed,  although  Dr 
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Legg  says  he  has  seen  a  tooth  drawn  without  there  being  any  remarkable 
amount  of  haemorrhage,  both  he  and  all  other  writers  are  agreed  that  ex- 
traction is  a  hazardous  operation  in  those  who  are  "  bleeders."  The  slight 
punctures  made  for  vaccination  have  scarcely  ever  given  rise  to  much 
bleeding. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  risk  of  hsemorrhage  from  a  wound 
continues  until  it  is  completely  healed ;  for  a  thin  cicatrix  has  been  known 
to  give  way  after  having  formed. 

The  deeper  structures  may  also  be  the  seat  of  extravasations  of  blood, 
which  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  haemophilia.  A 
subcutaneous  tumour  may  be  formed  as  large  as  an  apple,  or  even  as  a  child's 
head.  It  sometimes  seems  to  rise  spontaneously,  but  very  often  it  is  due  to 
some  slight  injury.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  Sir  William  Jenner's,  cited  by  Dr 
Legg,  the  fall  of  an  india-rubber  air-ball  upon  the  thigh  filled  the  connective 
tissue  with  blood  from  the  knee  to  the  trochanters.  The  thigh  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  favourite  seats  of  such  swellings,  and  Immermann  says  that  they 
are  also  frequently  seen  under  the  false  rilra  and  upon  the  back.  They  are 
generally  of  a  black  or  dark-blue  colour,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  red.  They 
are  sometimes  very  hard,  sometimes  soft  or  fluctuating.  They  may  be  hot, 
and  painful  and  tender  to  the  touch ;  and  in  some  cases  they  suppurate, 
discharging  a  mass  of  altered  blood  with  shreds  of  broken-down  tissue,  after 
which  haemorrhage  is  apt  to  go  on  for  a  considerable  time.  If  they  are 
punctured  by  the  surgeon,  dangerous  bleeding  commonly  follows ;  but  if  left 
alone  they  slowly  subside,  and  at  last  disappear. 

In  haemophilia  the  effusion  of  blood  into  any  one  of  the  large  serous 
cavities  seems  to  be  rare.  Immermann  cites  two  cases  in  which  the  peri- 
toneum was  the  seat  of  haemorrhage,  and  four  in  which  it  occurred  in  the 
cerebral  membranes ;  but  in  at  least  three  of  these  latter  there  had  been  a 
fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  head.  He  says  that  extravasation  into  the  pleural 
sac  or  into  the  pericardium  have  not  yet  been  observed.  It  may  there- 
fore be  well  to  note  that  in  a  case  of  haemophilia  Dr  Gk)odhart  found  the 
right  pleura  closed  by  adhesions  which  were  in  part  stained  of  a  deep  orange 
colour. 

ArHcular  affectum. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  haemophilia 
has  still  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  swelling  in  one  or  more 
of  the  joints,  especially  the  knees.  This  affection  usually  begins  between  the 
seventh  and  the  fourteenth  year.  It  is  sometimes  the  direct  result  of  a  blow, 
and  sometimes  it  immediately  follows  a  long  walk ;  but  Dr  Legg  says  that  the 
most  common  cause  is  exposure  to  cold  or  the  occurrence  of  damp  and  chilly 
weather,  and  that  it  is  most  frequently  seen  at  the  beginning  of  spring  or  at 
the  end  of  autumn.  The  enlargement  often  occurs  rapidly,  and  appears 
precisely  like  that  due  to  rheumatism,  or  to  synovitis  from  injury.  Many 
writers  have  therefore  supposed  that  it  often  follows  serous  effiision  into  the 
articular  cavity.  But  all  the  pathological  evidence  which  at  present  exists 
seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primary  lesion  is  extravasation  of 
blood.  It  is  true  that  when  a  joint  has  been  affected  for  a  length  of  time 
the  cartilages  show  signs  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  that  the  projecting 
folds  of  synovial  membrane  in  its  interior  are  thickened  and  swollen.  This 
was  markedly  the  case  in  the  knee  of  a  boy  who  was  under  Mr  Bryant's 
care  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1880,  and  in  whom  the  joint  had  been  more  or 
less  swollen  for  three  years.  But  in  the  same  patient  there  were  other 
joints  in  which  after  death  all  the  structures  were  found  healthy,  exo^t 
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■  Oat  they  were  stained  by  orange-coloured  pigment,  and  covered  with  stringy 
I  masses  of  ochre-brown  fibrin.  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  ihat  if  a  great 
I  quantdij  of  blood  were  poured  out  into  a  knee-joint  a  discolouration  must 
I     be  visible  through  the  skin,  but  this  is  negatived  by  observation. 

The  usual  course  of  the  articidar  affections  of  hsemophilia  is  slowly  to 
subside  under  treatment,  but  to  return  again  and  again  at  intervals  of 
months  or  years. 

Prognosis. — ^In  some  exceptional  cases  of  hsemophilia  the  hsBmorrhagic 
tendency  is  said  to  cease  during  childhood  or  youth,  and  never  to  return. 
Bat  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those  who  are  affected  die  before  they  are 
eight  years  old.  Grandidier  (quoted  by  Eustace  Smith)  found  that,  of  150 
boys  who  were  bleeders,  more  than  half  died  under  seven  years  of  age,  and 
only  nineteen  reached  twenty-one.  When  adult  life  has  been  reached,  the 
dai^er  is  less,  but  it  is  by  no  means  at  an  end,  for  fatal  bleeding  has  been 
known  to  occur  as  late  as  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  habitual  condition  of  bleeders,  even  when  they  have  long  suffered 
hom  the  disease  and  are  perhaps  still  troubled  with  the  articular  complication, 
is  not  generally  one  of  permanent  anaemia ;  they  often  have  as  much  colour  in 
the  face  and  Ups  as  other  people.     But  they  may  of  course  be  blanched  by 
a  profuse  loss  of  blood.     The  quantity  poured  out  is  sometimes  enormous. 
One  case  is  related  in  which,  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  half  a  gallon 
was  lost  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.     It  often  happens  that  oozing  goes 
on  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  several 
days  together.     When  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  visible,  it  seems  to 
come,  not  from  a  single  vessel,  but  from  the  whole  surface,  as  from  a  saturated 
sponge.     Sir  William  Jenner  has  remarked  that  it  has  generally  appeared 
to  him  to  be  venous  rather  than  arterial.     As  the  bleeding  goes  on,  the 
patient  becomes  pallid,  pulseless,  delirious  and  unconscious,  and  death  is 
often  preceded  by  convulsions.     But  sometimes,  when  his  vital  powers  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  the  oozing,  which  may  have  resisted  all  treat- 
ment, ceases  spontaneously  ;  he  remains  apparently  on  the  brink  of  dissolu- 
tion for  several  days,  and  then  slowly  revives.     Writers  generally  say  that 
the  blood  undergoes  restitution  in  such  cases  more  rapidly  than  might  be 
expected,  but  Dr  Legg  remarks  that  the  ansemia  remains  for  at  least  four  or 
six  months. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  diagnosis  of  haemophilia  is  not  difficult  in  confirmed 
cases.  But  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  that  an  effusion  into  the 
joint  may  be  due  to  this  cause,  even  when  it  occurs  in  a  person  who  may 
not  be  anaemic,  who  exhibits  no  purpuric  spots,  and  who  does  not  mention 
that  he  is  a  bleeder.  The  real  nature  of  less  marked  examples  of  the  dis- 
ease, such  as  occur  in  the  female  sex,  could  probably  never  be  positively 
determined  without  reference  to  the  history  of  family  predisposition 
Many  women  have  a  tendency  to  bruise  very  readily,  and  others  are 
subject  to  the  recurrence  of  spontaneous  haemorrhages,  especially  "  hsema- 
tidrosis,"  in  which  blood  oozes  from  the  mouth  of  the  hair-sacs  or  sweat- 
glands. 

In  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gktzette'  for  1871  Dr  Legg  recorded  two 
cases,  in  women,  of  a  "  haemorrhagic  diathesis,"  in  which  the  resemblance  to 
haemophilia  was  nearly  complete,  there  being  a  great  liability  to  haemorrhage 
from  slight  wounds,  and  also  to  epistaxis,  menorrhagia,  and  purpura.  In 
each  instance  the  abnormal  state  had  been  present  for  some  years,  but  in 
neither  of  them  did  it  exist  before  puberty.     This  last  circumstance,  how- 
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ever,  could  hardly  be  held  to  exclude  haemophilia,  because  many  of  the 
slight  forms  which  are  seen  in  women  seem  not  to  be  recognisable  during 
childhood.  But  what  appeared  to  be  conclusive  was  that  each  patient  had 
borne  male  children  who  were  not  bleeders,  and  that  no  family  history  of 
haemophilia  could  be  elicited. 

Pathology, — ^With  regard  to  the  nature  of  haemophilia,  very  litUe  can  as 
yet  be  said.  Some  of  the  older  writers  supposed  that  it  depended  upon  a 
defective  coagulability  of  the  blood.  But  it  is  now  known  that  this  was  a 
mistake  ;  there  is  no  proof  of  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood,  except 
as  the  result  of  the  continuance  of  haemorrhage.  So,  again,  the  fatty 
change  sometimes  found  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  clearly  consecutive 
to  the  anaemia  which  commonly  precedes  death  (p.  64).  Several  observers 
have  noticed  a  peculiar  thinness  and  transparency  of  the  arteries — ^not  only 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  but  also  of  such  branches  as  the  tem- 
porals and  radials.  Others,  however,  have  failed  to  discover  anything  of 
the  kind  \  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  although  not  itself  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  it  may  possibly  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  similar  abnormality  of  the  capillaries,  and  that  this  may  really  be  the 
cause.* 

Dr  Legg  suggests  that  haemophilia  may  depend  upon  a  backwardness  of 
growth  or  imperfect  development  of  the  vascular  system  generally.  Immer- 
mann  also  speaks  of  a  "  h3rpoplasia  "  of  the  vessels ;  but  he  thinks  that  the 
essential  cause  of  haemophilia  is  a  disproportion  between  the  capacity  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus  and  the  volume  of  the  blood.  He  imagines  that  in 
haemophilic  males  there  is  an  actual  overgrowth  of  the  blood  itself,  and  he 
ingeniously  endeavours  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by 
females  who  themselves  are  not  bleeders  by  supposing  that  they  have  the 
thin  vessels,  without  the  excess  of  blood.  Sir  William  Jenner's  authority 
may  be  quoted  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1876,  ii)  for  the  view  that  there  is  in 
haemophilia  "  a  tendency  to  plethora  of  the  smaller  vessels."  He  remarks 
that  it  is  when  the  patient  is  looking  his  best,  that  injuries  have  the  worst 
effect  and  that  spontaneous  haemorrhage  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

Treaiment, — These  views  are  not  without  bearing  upon  the  management 
of  bleeders.  Their  diet  should  be  light.  Jenner  recommends  '*  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  white  meats."  An  aperient  dose  of  sulphate  of  soda 
may  be  given  every  week,  and  a  mercurial  purge  every  third  week.  Dr 
Legg  has  found  that  after  taking  iron,  patients  have  been  less  liable  to 
spontaneous  bleeding  and  have  lost  less  blood  after  wounds.  A  warm,  dry 
climate  is  desirable. 

When  actual  haemorrhage  is  going  on,  the  tincture  of  iron,  or  ergot^  fx 
gallic  acid  may  be  used  internally.  Locally  there  a^^ars  to  be  no  styptic 
so  valuable  as  the  perchloride  of  iron ;  a  strong  solution  may  be  applied  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  if  that  is  die  seat  of  haemorrhage; 
and  when  the  socket  of  a  tooth  bleeds  after  extraction  it  may  be  checked  by 
the  introduction  of  solid  crystals  of  the  salt. 

•  See  a  paper  by  Dr  Percy  Eidd  ("  Med.*Chir.  Traof ./  vol  Ixi,  p.  248),  and  Dr  Legg^f 
acoonnt  of  four  other  cases  ('  Path.  Trans./  xxxvi,  p.  490) ;  also  Dr  Theodore  Acland'f 
description  of  the  state  of  the  thymus  (ibid.,  p.  491),  and  Dr  Laache's  obserratum  (loe. 
cit.,  p.  48). 
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'O  VTvyvbv  ovvofL*,  i  9tdiQ  crvyovnivov, 
Uoidypa,  TroXvirTivaKTt,  Kwcvrov  tskvov, 

llSdOf  y6w,  KorvXfiVf  A<rrpay<iXouCf  ^<fX^^»  MP^^C 
XiipaCf  kfuoirXdrac,  fipaxiovaCf  Kopdtva,  KaoxotfQ, 
'Effi^ici,  vtfUTtu,  ^Xlyci,  Kpartt,  irvpoX,  fiaXa<r<rci. 

Kia\vifoip6iAa,  fiaaavaarpay&Ka 
X^vpoxpfiifiirvpa,  fioyi<ra^tod^a 
rovvKafiylftirlicvpri  Uoidypa. 

LvoiAK,  Podagroiragtbdia. 

HistoTf — Onset  and  symptoms  of  a  first  attack — Subsequent  cowrser-^The 
affected  joints — lUhate  of  soda — tophi — Pathology  of  gout — Etiology — 
hereditary  gout — age  and  sex — did — dimate — saturnine  gout — Diagnosis 
— Prognosis — Oouty  nephritis — other  complications — Treatment  by  drugs, 
diet,  a/nd  baths. 

This  remarkable  disease  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Hippo- 
cratio  writings  show  that  it  was  common  in  Greece,  and  it  is  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial.  Celsus,  Galen,  and 
Aretaeus  describe  the  disease  very  much  as  we  see  it  now.  Alexander,  of 
Tndes,  in  the  6th  century,  recommends  hermodactyl,  and  this  drug  was 
praised  by  the  Byzantine  and  Arabian  physicians;  it  was  probably  the  corm 
of  a  species  of  colchictim.  Lucian  wrote  a  burlesque  tragedy  which  describes 
the  power  of  the  goddess  Podagra,  and  the  uselessness  of  remedies. 

In  modem  times,  the  medical  literature  of  gout  dates  from  Sydenham 
(1683),  who  was  very  competent  to  write  about  this  disease,  having  himself 
suffered  from  it  for  Uiirty-four  years.  His  masterly  description  was  copied 
by  Cullen,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  almost  all  that  has  since  been 
written  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore,  the  court 
physician,  whose  poems  live  in  Dryden's  satire,  wrote  a  worthless  discourse 
on  the  Gout  (1726),  and  Dr  George  Cheyne  an  essay  on  the  same  subject 
(1722),  better  written,  but  with  no  other  merit.  Heberden's  chapter  on  the 
subject  is  one  of  his  best  (1782).  Early  in  the  present  century  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore  published  a  treatise  on  Gout  and  Gravel,  which  went  rapidly 
through  many  editions  (1817  to  1823) ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
the  modem  methods  of  collection  of  facts,  anatomical  observations,  and 

*  Or.  Iloidypa,  The  termfl  v^ipdypot  itiid^pa,  and  similar  compounds  were  also  nsed. — 
Lot.  Podagra:  m  Medisval  Latin  Gntta,  whence  Chout^  Q<mH0,  and  Qioht,  *<  Arthritis/' 
dpOplrtt,  so.  v6ffot,  is  sometimes  nsed  as  a  synonym  by  classical  and  by  modem  writers. 
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statistics.  A  great  advance  was  made  hj  the  publication  of  Sir  Alfred 
Garrod's  well  ^own  and  original  researches  (1859),  and  recently.  Sir  Dyoe 
Duckworth's  Treatise  (1889)  is  an  excellent  summary  of  both  the  dinml 
and  the  pathological  aspects  of  the  disease. 

Abroad,  gout  has  always  been  comparatively  rare,  but  Trousseau  and 
Charcot  in  France,  and  recently  Professor  Ebstein  in  Gormany,  have  made 
valuable  contributions,  clinical  and  pathological,  to  its  study. 

The  fit  of  gout. — In  a  lai;ge  proportion  of  cases,  when  gout  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  a  young  subject,  its  onset  is  sudden  and  severe.     The  padent 
is  asleep  in  bed,  when  he  is  awakened,  about  two  o'clock,  or  between  two 
and  five,  by  a  pain  in  one  of  his  feet,  generally  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
but  sometimes  in  the  heel,  ankle,  or  instep.     The  parts  feel  as  if  tepid  water 
were  poured  over  them.     Then  follow  chills  and  rigors  and  a  little  fever. 
The  pain  which  was  at  first  moderate  becomes  more  intense.     It  is  charM- 
terised  as  a  grinding,  crushing,  wrenching  pain  like  that  of  dislocation  of  a 
joint ;  or  as  a  burning,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a  hot  iron  pressed  into 
the  joint ;  or  as  if  a  dog  were  gnawing  it.     The  patient  keeps  changing  the 
position  of  his  foot,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  place  in  which  to  lie  io 
comfort     He  cannot  bear  the  bedclothes  to  touch  it.     The  least  vibration 
of  the  floor  causes  him  extreme  distress,  so  that  those  about  him  have  to 
tread  the  room  .with  the  lightest  possible  step,  and  the  passage  of  a  waggon 
along  the  street  below  sends  him  almost  mad  with  rage.     For,  as  Sydenham 
puts  it,  ''  a  fit  of  gout  is  a  fit  of  bad  temper." 

Towards  morning  the  patient  has  a  sudden  and  slight  respite,  which  he 
imputes  to  having  found  a  comfortable  position.  He  perspires  gently  and 
falls  asleep.  He  wakes  freer  from  pain,  and  then  finds  that  die  part  is 
swollen.  Till  then  the  only  visible  swelling  had  been  that  of  the  veins 
round  the  painful  joints.  For  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  pain  becomes 
worse  towards  evening,  and  abates  in  the  morning.  Then,  however,  not 
infrequently,  the  other  foot  begins  to  swell,  and  die  whole  tragedy,  as 
Sydenham  ckUs  it,  is  acted  over  again. 

A  joint  affected  with  gout,  besides  being  painful  and  swollen,  is  also  ci  s 
deep  red  colour,  tense,  and  shining.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  one  finds  that  the  skin  over  it  pits,  from  the  presence  (J 
oddema.     Afterwiutis  the  cuticle  peels  off;  and  then  the  part  begins  to  itch. 

The  amount  of  febrile  disturbance  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  local 
inflammation.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  distinctions  between  gout  and 
acute  rheumatism ;  for  in  the  latter  disease  there  may  be  high  fever,  with 
scarcely  any  affection  of  the  joints. 

In  robust  patients,  who  have  not  had  more  than  a  few  previous  attacks, 
the  duration  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  about  a  fortnight.  But  in  persons  oi 
advanced  age  and  broken-down  health,  it  may  last  two  months  or  even 
longer.  In  that  case,  however,  the  length  of  the  attack  is  rather  apparent 
than  real ;  for  it  is  in  fact  made  up  of  a  series  of  irregular  minor  fits,  which 
gradually  become  milder. 

It  is  generally  said  that  before  a  first  seizure  of  gout  the  patient  appears 
to  be  in  his  usual  health.  Certainly  he  seldom  has  any  idea  of  what  is  about 
to  befall  him.  Sydenham,  however,  observed  that  indigestion  and  flatulence 
precede  the  attack;  and  Sir  Alfred  Gkrrod  says  that  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  sometimes  very  distressing.  Trousseau  remarks  diat  in  addi- 
tion to  symptoms  of  hepatic  disorder  the  patient  often  has  an  irr^^  ^ 
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capricious  appetite,  preferring  acids  and  meats  strongly  spiced,  as  if  he  felt 
the  neceBsity  of  stimulating  his  torpid  organs  of  digestion. 

After  an  attack  of  gout,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  often  feels  much 
better  than  for  some  time  before.  He  is  more  active,  and  free  from  many 
oncomfortable  feelings  that  had  before  troubled  him.  Sooner,  or  later, 
however,  these  return,  and  are  the  prelude  to  a  second  seizure.  Sometimes 
this  does  not  occur  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  first ;  but  often  the 
interval  is  not  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  it  may  be  less.  The  second 
attack  is  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  others,  and  always  at  shorter  intervals ; 
mitil,  at  last,  the  disease  becomes  chronic  and  the  patient  is  scarcely  ever 
free  irom  it. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  Sydenham's  graphic  and  accurate  description 
of  a  first  attack  of  acute  gout,  it  has  been  too  often  assumed  that  such  is  its 
usual  or  constant  mode  of  onset.  But  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  majority, 
Ae  first  attack  is  far  less  acute,  severe,  and  dramatic :  the  tragedy  is  more 
slowly  played  out.  And  in  not  a  few  patients  gout  begins  in  no  acute  or 
sodden  form,  but  stealthily  and  almost  imperceptibly.  A  man  about  fifty 
complains  of  his  boots  being  tight  or  sprains  his  ankle  while  shooting,  or 
feels  a  twinge  in  one  knee  as  if  it  were  strained.  There  is  no  pain  at  night 
and  no  redness  or  swelling  to  be  seen,  but  a  moderate  walk  is  more  and  more 
apt  to  be  followed  by  a  "  sprain,"  and  at  last  the  great  toe  or  instep  or  ankle 
IB  found  to  be  decidedly  swollen,  tender,  and  slightly  reddened,  so  that  the 
suspicion,  which  the  patient  had  long  silenced,  becomes  certainty, — he  has 
the  gout. 

LocdlUy, — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  the 
joint  most  frequently  first  attacked  by  gout.  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  found 
that  this  joint  was  affected  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  373  out  of  512  first 
seizures.  When  any  other  part  shows  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the 
disease,  it  is  often  found  that  this  paiticular  joint  has  in  some  way  been 
injured.  Thus,  according  to  Gkurod,  the  knee  may  be  attacked  first  before 
any  other  joint,  if  the  patient  has  previously  hurt  it  by  a  fall ;  and  a  consi- 
derable time  may  pass  after  the  accident  before  the  result  follows.  Next  to 
the  great  toe,  the  joint  most  obnoxious  to  gout  is  probably  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  the  index  finger ;  certainly  not  that  of  the  thumb. 
Both  the  great  toe  and  the  root  of  the  index  are  more  exposed  to  pressure 
and  strain  than  the  other  joints  of  the  foot  or  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  part  first  affected,  other  joints  afterwards  suffer, 
and  even  in  the  first  seizure  two  or  three  different  articulations  may  be 
attacked.  These  are  generally  some  of  the  small  joints,  such  as  those  of 
the  toes  or  fingers,  the  ankles  or  wrists.  Even  in  the  most  advanced 
and  intractable  cases,  the  largest  joints  of  all — the  shoulders  and  hip-joints 
^-are  usually  spared. 

Anatomy, — ^When  a  patient  has  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  gout 
the  affected  joints  become  greatly  deformed.  This  is  more  marked  in  the 
fingers  than  in  the  toes,  no  doubt  because  their  natural  movements  are  more 
free.  The  fingers  become  bent  irregularly  in  all  directions ;  sometimes  in- 
wards, sometimes  outwards.  A  very  common  state  is  for  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal and  the  second  phalangeal  joints  of  a  finger  to  be  stiffly  flexed, 
while  between  them  the  first  phalangeal  joint  is  over-extended,  and  its  knuckle 
represented  by  a  deep  hollow. 

Sometimes  all  the  phalangeal  joints  are  uniformly  enlarged.     Sydenham 
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compares  their  appearance  to  that  of  a  bunch  of  parsnips.    But  in  many 
cases  they  are  very  little  altered  in  form. 

lAihaU  pf  soda. — ^In  long-standing  cases  of  gout  there  are  found  in  the 
tissues  round  the  joints  masses  of  a  white  material  having  the  consistence 
of  putty  or  mortar,  or  hard  and  dry  like  chalk.  These  masses  are  called 
tophi*  or  "  chalk-stones."  They  do  not,  however,  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  mainly  of  urate  of  soda.  This  salt  is  also  found  deposited  in  the 
articular  cartilages  of  the  affected  joints.  It  there  looks  as  if  it  were  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cartilages,  covering  them  more  or  less  completely,  and 
appearing  just  as  if  it  had  been  laid  on  by  a  brush.  However,  on  making 
a  section  of  the  cartilage,  one  finds  that  the  deposit  is  really  in  its  sub- 
stance. Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  proves  to  consist  entirely  of 
crystals.  There  are  bundles  of  very  fine  needles,  which  (according  to  Comil 
and  Banvier)  commonly  occupy  the  centre  of  the  cartilage-cells.  It  is  in  the 
superficial  part  of  the  cartilage  that  the  crystals  are  most  densely  crowded ; 
they  often  make  it  opaque  to  transmitted  light.  Towards  the  articular 
end  of  the  bone  they  are  more  thinly  scattered  ;  here  they  often  traverse 
the  whole  thickness  of  a  cartilage-cell,  which  is,  as  it  were,  impaled  on 
them. 

The  synovial  membrane  may  contain  similar  deposits  of  the  urate ;  bat 
they  are  much  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  fibrous  structures  outside  the  joints, 
particularly  the  surrounding  ligaments  and  tendons.  There  are  scnne  dis- 
crepancies in  the  statements  of  writers  as  to  the  deposition  of  lithate  of  soda 
in  the  hones,  Dr  Oarrod  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  it  there 
But  Comil  and  Banvier  teach  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  cancellous- 
tissue.  They  mention  one  case  in  which  they  observed  it^  and  in  which  the 
bones  forming  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  had  entirely 
lost  their  cartilages  and  were  ankylosed  together,  and  say  that  absorption  of 
the  articular  cartilages  is  a  common  remote  effect  of  urate  of  soda  in  a 
joint.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  experience  in  England. 
Bony  ankylosis  is  unknown,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  cartilage  gone  in 
a  gouty  joint. 

The  same  salt  is  also  deposited  in  many  cases,  even  at  a  distance  from 
the  joints.  The  writer  remembers  seeing  a  man  who  had  a  number  of  small 
ulcers,  some  of  them  in  the  middle  of  his  thighs  and  legs,  from  which  masses 
of  urate  of  soda  were  discharged.  In  1886  and  1887  a  patient  was  in 
Philip  Ward,  who  had  tophi  of  lithate  of  soda  in  the  skin  of  his  legs  and 
arms,  as  well  as  in  the  joints  and  ears.  The  integuments  of  the  limbs,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  present  such  deposits,  except  over  articulations.  But  there 
is  one  particular  region  where  they  are  very  often  to  be  found.  This  is  in 
the  external  ear,  generally  in  the  helix.  Grarrod  remarks,  with  his  wonted 
accuracy,  that  these  deposits  in  the  pinna  of  the  ear  are  at  first  fluid,  t^e 
skin  over  them  forming  a  vesicle  of  a  milk-white  appearance.  He  says  that 
some  months  elapse  before  they  become  the  white,  hard,  bead-like  masses, 
which  are  commonly  seen.  Is  any  fluid  present  when  the  deposition  of  the 
urate  of  soda  first  occurs  in  the  articular  cartilage  ? 

The  burssB  are  very  liable  to  receive  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  in  gout 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  over  the  olecranon,  which  msy 
become  enlarged  until  they  are  almost  as  big  as  oranges. 

*  Tophut  or  UffitSt  the  Greek  rSfoc,  seems  to  have  heen  applied  to  rough  cramUing 
rock,  the  disintegrated  volcanic  tufa,  Virgil  associates  it  with  chalk  :  St  tophus  teaber,  d 
nigrU  exMa  ohe^dris  Creta  (*  Georg./  ii,  214). 
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A  man  used  to  attend  our  out-patient  room  with  numerous  tophi  in  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum ;  a  second  much  earlier  case  is  figured  in  the  Guy's 
Mneeam  ;  and  a  third  is  cited  by  Duckworth  from  Mr  Butlin's  practice  at 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Sometimes  when  these  tophi  are  large,  the  skin  wears  through.  Nodules 
m  the  ears  may  thus  be  cast  off,  and  the  patient  freed  from  their 
presence.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  tells  the  story  of  a  gentleman  who  had  ex- 
poeed  tophi  on  his  fingers,  and  who  used,  when  playing  at  cards,  to  score  the 
game  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty  knuckles. 

Tophi  may  cause  suppuration  in  the  tissues  round  them.  Although  a 
joint  affected  with  acute  gout  often  looks  so  inflamed  that  one  might  imagine 
it  ready  to  point,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  never  happens.  But  abscesses 
round  the  extra-articular  deposits  in  chronic  gout  are  very  common,  and  the 
lithate  of  soda  is  freely  discharged  from  them,  mixed  with  pus.  Garrod 
speaks  of  as  many  as  five  or  six  abscesses  of  this  kind  being  open  at  one 
time  on  each  hand,  and  others  on  the  feet,  and  he  remarks  that  they  give 
Twe  to  very  little  constitutional  disturbance. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  deposits  of  urate  of  soda  were  to  be  found  only 
in  advanced  cases  of  gout,  and,  indeed,  that  their  presence  was  somewhat 
exceptional  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  asserted  that  they  did  not  occur  in 
one  gouty  case  in  ten.  This,  however,  is  true  only  so  far  as  concerns  masses 
of  the  urate  deposited  outside  the  articulations,  and  large  enough  to  be  seen 
and  felt.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  within  every  joint,  affected  by  the 
diaeaae,  urate  of  soda  is  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Garrod 
mentions  two  patients,  of  whom  one  had  only  a  single  attack  of  gout  thirteen 
years  before  his  death,  while  the  other  had  had  two  attacks  within  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life.  In  each  case  a  small  quantity  of  urate  of  soda  was 
found  as  a  white  deposit  upon  the  surface  of  the  joints,  which  had  been 
affected  by  the  disease. 

Pathology. — In  considering  the  theory  of  gout  we  must  start  from  the 
bet  that  the  blood  in  this  disease  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  in  the  form 
of  urates  of  soda  and  potass. 

GhuTod  has  not  only  shown  that  excess  of  uric  acid  can  be  detected  in  the 
blood  in  gout  by  an  elaborate  chemical  analysis,  but  also  that  for  clinical  pur- 
poses a  simple  method  of  determining  its  presence  may  be  employed.  About 
two  drachms  of  the  serum  of  blood  are  put  into  a  flat  glass  dish,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  watch  glass,  and  acetic  acid  is  added  so  as  to  give  a  slight  acid 
reaction.  A  fibre  from  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  then  placed  in  the  fluid,  and 
the  dish  is  set  aside  until  its  contents  have  acquired  a  gelatinous  con- 
sistence by  evaporation.  If  the  blood  contains  uric  acid  in  excessive  quan- 
tity, it  is  deposited  upon  the  fibre,  and  this  becomes  studded  with  crystals, 
the  characteristic  appearance  of  which  can  readily  be  identified  with  a 
pocket  lens.  The  serum  from  a  blister  will  also  yield  crystals  of  uric  acid 
when  examined  in  this  way,  but  only  when  the  blister  is  placed  at  a  distance 
from  a  joint  affected  at  die  time  with  gouty  inflammation;  and  hence 
Garrod  infers  that  gouty  inflammation  causes  a  local  destruction  of  uric  acid. 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  an  attack  of  gout  has  in 
acme  way  the  effect  of  clearing  the  blood  from  its  impregnation  with  the  acid. 
In  patients  who  had  partially  recovered  from  an  acute  seizure  Garrod  found 
a  marked  decrease  in  its  quantity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
early  attacks  of  gout  he  failed  to  detect  any  appreciable  amount  of  lithate 
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in  the  blood.  This  tendency  of  gouty  inflammation  to  free  the  bkiod  fram 
accumulated  lithic  acid  accounts  for  a  fact  which  appears  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, that  an  attack  of  acute  gout  often  leads  to  the  rapid  di8i4[>peariQee 
of  certain  other  symptoms.  These  are  commonly  described  as  "  irregular  " 
gout,  the  ordinary  affection  of  the  joints  being  "  regidar "  gout.  Othtf 
epithets  are  "atonic,"  "latent,"  "lurking,"  "masked"  and  "misplaced."  Moit 
of  the  symptoms  have  already  been  described  as  effects  of  lithwrnia  (p.  333). 

Garrod  has  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment  the  fact  that  excess  of 
uric  acid  is  present  in  the  blood  "  in  some  cases  where  symptoms  of  irr^ular 
gout  were  present  without  any  accompanying  joint  disease."  He  shows  that 
lithate  of  soda  is  invariably  present  in  a  gouty  joint ;  and  he  supposes  that 
the  salt  is  deposited  not  as  the  result  of  the  inflammatioDy  but  before  it 
occurs — that,  in  fact,  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  a  joint  is  a  con- 
dition antecedent  to  an  attack  of  gout,  and  very  probably  its  cause. 

In  the  pinna  of  the  ear  gouty  concretions  commonly  form  without  any 
indications  of  previous  inflammatory  action,  and  they  are  seldom  followed 
by  local  inflammation.  In  some  cases  the  patient  experiences  sensatioofl 
of  heat  and  pricking  and  the  part  is  tender,  but  more  often  he  is  quite  un- 
conscious that  such  concretions  jn  the  pinna  are  present.  Judging  from 
the  observations,  which  were  made  by  Dr  Moxon  and  the  author  in  the 
deadhouse,  one  would  infer  that  in  the  interior  of  joints  also  the  depositaoo 
of  urate  of  soda  sometimes  takes  place  no  less  slowly  and  with  the  same 
absence  of  symptoms.  At  any  rate,  we  have  found  the  articular  cartilages 
of  the  great  toe  encrusted  with  the  salt  in  many  cases  in  which  no  meotioD 
of  gout  had  been  made  during  life.  So  that^  perhaps,  the  occurrence  of 
a  definite  gouty  seizure  is  often  more  or  less  of  an  accident  in  the  coime 
of  an  essentially  chronic  process. 

This,  however,  is  not  exactly  Garrod's  view.  He  states  that  am<nig  a 
large  number  of  autopsies  on  persons  who  were  not  known  to  have  gout* 
there  were  only  two  in  which  even  a  slight  trace  of  urate  of  soda  wasfoaDd 
in  the  great  toe  joints.  He  supposes  that  the  deposition  of  the  salt  in  a 
joint  is  always  the  immediate  precursor  of  a  gouty  seizure. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  may  be  supposed  to  cause  a  rape! 
increase  in  the  lithate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  and  so  lead  to  its  deposition 
in  the  joints  and  provoke  an  attack  of  gout :  namely,  (1)  the  iugeetioi) 
at  a  particular  time  of  such  food  as  "disorders  the  liver"  and  produces 
lithsemia,  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  lithic  acid. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  well  known  to  be  a  frequent  ezcitiDg 
cause  of  a  gouty  seizure.  Scudamore  mentions  the  case  of  a  genUemaii) 
free  from  hereditary  tendency  and  with  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
would  be  attacked,  who  was  seized  with  gout  for  the  first  time  after  thrse 
or  four  days  of  excessive  conviviality.  Another  striking  case  is  that  oi  « 
gentleman  who  had  never  had  gout  in  the  summer  and  who,  persuaded  of 
his  security,  drank  six  or  seven  glasses  of  champagne ;  in  twelve  boors  he 
had  a  fit  of  the  gout.  In  three  instances  patients  had  sat  down  to  diiuiflr 
with  scarcely  the  sensation  of  gout,  but  when  rising  to  leave  the  taUe 
found  themselves  completely  disabled. 

Garrod,  however,  believes  that  in  many  cases  the  other  condition  (tb^t 
of  the  kidneys)  is  really  operative.  He  found  that  in  severe  cases  of  «co<* 
gout  the  amount  of  uric  acid  contained  in  the  urine  was  on  an  average  lea 
than  four  grains  daily — the  normal  amount  being  eight  or  ten  grains.  I^^ 
true  that  in  such  cases  the  urine  as  it  cools  often  deposits  lithates,  which  trc 
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of  a  bright  pink  or  red  colour  such  as  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be 
duoacteristic  of  lithemia,  and  to  indicate  an  excessive  secretion  of  these  salts. 
Bat  this  conclusion  is  fallacious ;  for,  firsts  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  diminished,  and  secondly,  its  acidity  is  much  increased, 
80  that  the  whole  of  the  lithates  are  deposited.  As  gout  becomes  more  and 
more  chronic,  uric  acid  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  diminished  amount  even 
in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  and  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
it  may  he  entirely  absent  from  the  urine.  But  the  blood  in  chronic  gout 
always  contains  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  urate  of  soda. 

Sir  Wm.  Boberts  has  recently  ascertained  that  the  condition  in  which 
li^c  acid  normally  circulates  in  the  blood  is  that  of  sodic  quadrurate  (as  in 
the  urine);  but  in  the  gouty  state,  whether  from  renal  inadequacy  or  some 
oUier  reason,  the  quadrurate  lingers  too  long  in  the  blood  and  so  becomes 
there  gradually  transformed  into  sodic  biurate,  a  far  less  soluble  salt.  This 
process  can  be  imitated  out  of  the  body  by  mixing  a  solution  of  the 
biurate  of  soda,  with  one  of  bicarbonate  of  the  same  base.  When  the 
accomulation  of  the  biurate  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  saturation,  it  is 
suddenly  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  deposit  in  the  joints  or  elsewhere :  and 
it  is  beh'eved  that  the  tissues  are  less  alkaline  than  the  blood,  and  the 
offtilages  the  most  nearly  neutral  of  all,  and  that  blood,  synovia  and 
cartilage  are  all  less  alkaline  in  gout  than  in  health. 

The  question  still  remains  why  one  part  of  the  body  more  than  another 
is  subject  to  the  deposition  of  the  crystalline  lithate  of  soda.  Garrod's 
hypothesis  is  that  the  crystals  are  formed  especially  in  those  parts  which  are 
not  vascular  or  in  which  the  circulation  is  sluggish.  This  applies  both  to 
the  pinna  of  the  ear  and  to  the  articular  cartilages,  and  in  reference  to  the 
former  he  says  that  persons  with  cold  ears  are  most  apt  to  have  gouty  con- 
cretioDS  in  them.  In  the  knee-joints,  too,  the  parts  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  vascular  fringes  remain  free. 

The  reason  why  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  should  be 
attacked  by  gout  in  preference  to  all  other  joints  is  supposed  by  Grarrod 
to  be  the  fact  that  it  is  subjected  to  so  much  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the 
hody,  and  also  to  sudden  shocks.  When  any  other  joint  has  been  previously 
injored  it  is  frequently  made  the  first  victim  of  a  gouty  seizure. 

Accepting  the  stnctly  chemical  or  (it  used  to  be  called)  humoral  origin  of 
goat  in  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  we  naturally  suppose  that  this 
depends  on  some  error  in  the  metabolism  of  the  proteid  elements  of  the  food. 
To  explain  this  faulty  metabolism  the  ready  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
has  been  invoked,  or  direct  trophic  nerves  which  determine  the  arthritis 
have  been  assumed,  and  even  articular  centres  in  the  cerebrum  have  been 
invented  to  complete  the  nervous  theory  of  gout. 

For  some  reason  it  has  become  common  to  ascribe  bronchitis,  dyspepsia, 
gastralgia,  iritis,  cystitis  and  urethritis,  phlebitis,  eczema,  and  even  psoriasis 
to  a  gouty  diathesis.*  But  the  evidence  is  very  slight,  and  the  "  gout "  to 
irhich  such  evidence  applies,  is  the  distillation  of  morbid  humours  which 
belongs  to  a  bygone  pathology,  not  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  tissues. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  gout  ever  "  flies  to  the  stomach,"  but  over- 
indulgence at  the  table  may  produce  acute  dyspepsia  as  well  as  inflammation 

*  Crabbe  satiriset  this  weakness  of  onr  art  as  follows : 

"  One  to  the  goat  contracts  all  human  pain, 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantick  brain, 
Fbds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  larking  in  the  cold  catarrh," 
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of  the  great  toe  ;  elderly  people  are  liable  to  gravel,  gout,  stone,  and  cough ; 
and  while  lead  and  drink  may  lead  to  gout  and  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
cirrhotic  kidneys  favour  an  attack  of  gout. 

It  is  doubtless  possible  that  the  deposition  of  lithate  of  soda  causes 
inflammation  in  other  tissues  besides  the  joints ;  as  neuritis  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  or  inflammation  of  a  varicose  vein,  of  the  conjunctiva  or  the  bronchia. 
The  proof,  however,  must  be  given  in  each  case. 

Etiology, — In  the  first  place,  gout  is  without  question  an  hereditary 
disease.  Garrod  found  that  more  than  half  of  all  his  gouty  patients  could 
prove  an  inherited  disposition  to  this  disease;  and  he  says  that  among 
persons  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  the  proportion  is  considerably 
greater.  Even  among  hospitd  patients  the  writer  found  21  out  of  61  cases 
with  a  clear  hereditary  history. 

Sir  Charles  Scudamore  found  among  522  patients  suffering  from  gout^ 
190  in  whom  no  hereditary  taint  could  be  traced.  Of  the  remaining  332 
patients,  181  inherited  it  from  the  father,  59  from  the  mother,  and  24  from 
both  parents,  while  the  other  68  had  grandparents  (44  cases),  or  uncles 
(21)  or  aunts  (3)  who  had  suffered  from  the  same  disease.* 

The  popular  idea  that  the  disease  often  misses  a  generation  probably 
only  applies  to  the  case  of  transmission  from  a  grandfather  through  his 
daughter  to  his  grandson.  Mr  Hutchinson  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gkus./  1876) 
believes  that  the  younger  children  in  a  family  are  more  likely  than  the  elder 
to  suffer,  and  to  suffer  severely. 

The  age  at  which  a  first  attack  of  gout  is  most  apt  to  occur  is 
between  twenty-five  and  forty.  In  persons  less  than  twenty  years  old 
the  disease  is  very  rare.  In  early  cases  there  is  always  a  strong  hereditary 
predisposition,  and  often  the  habits  of  the  individual  are  also  such  as 
favour  its  development.  Qarrod  has  seen  it  in  the  great  toe  of  youths 
of  sixteen.  Scudamore  mentions  two  cases  in  boys  of  eight  and  twelve, 
but  neither  was  seen  by  him  and  they  were  possibly  not  genuine :  his  own 
youngest  patient  was  fifteen.  Sydenham  said,  "I  have  not  hitherto 
found  children  or  very  young  persons  affected  with  the  true  gout"  The 
aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is  still  true :  Trace  ov  iroSaypiq  irp6  rov  a^po^ 
((nd<r/uov  (vi,  30). 

Beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five  a  first  seizure  seldom  occurs :  Scudamore 
had  never  seen  a  case,  but  Garrod  records  one  at  eighty  and  another  in  a 
woman  nearly  ninety.  Among  sixty-one  cases  collected  by  the  writer,  the 
first  attack  occurred  once  at  seventy,  and  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  (hered- 
itary) gout  was  in  an  abstemious  young  woman  of  twenty-one,  who  was 
under  his  care  when  her  father,  who  was  an  intemperate  man,  was  also  a 
patient  with  gout. 

The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women,  perhaps  as 
much  as  eight  or  nine  to  one.  This  doubtless  depends  mainly  upon  the  fact 
that  their  habits  more  frequently  tend  to  develop  the  disease.  It  was  said 
that  the  intemperance  of  the  Boman  ladies  under  the  Empire  led  to  gout 
becoming  common  among  them.  The  occurrence  of  the  catamenia  during  a 
large  part  of  female  life  perhaps  helps  in  warding  off  gout^  for  it  seldom 

*  The  hereditary  character  of  gout  seems  to  have  been  anknown  to  the  elastics]  ^p^ 
but  it  is  referred  to  by  ACtius  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  Pirkh«»^ 
'Apologia  sea  Podagree  lans,'  published  at  N&mherg  in  1622,  and  afterwards  trsntu^ 
into  Oerman  (1577)  and  into  English  ('  Praise  of  the  Gout/  translated  l^  W.  Est,  l(»^» 
1617) ;  and  it  was  made  part  of  the  definition  of  true  gout  by  Cnllen. 
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■toftkB  livoiiien  until  after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function.*  Among 
mren  female  patients  with  gout  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  three  it  was  hereditary 
and  in  three  it  was  caused  by  drink. 

High  living,  with  excessive  indulgence  in  animal  food,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cause  of  gout. 

As  regards  the  power  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  produce  gout,  there  is  no 
doubt  livhatever ;  but  all  liquor  does  not  act  equally  to  this  effect.    The  fact 
that  malt   liquors  are  more  apt  than  ardent  spirits  to  produce  gout  is  well 
shown  by  comparing  the  working  men  of  London  with  those  of  Edinburgh 
and   Glasgow ;  the  former  drink  beer  and  porter  and  are  very  liable  to  the 
disease  ;   tke  latter  drink  little  but  whisky,  and  although  they  are  by  no 
means  sparing  of  this,  they  scarcely  ever  have  gout.     The  rarity  of  gout  in 
many  of   the  cities  on  the  Continent^  where  distilled  spirits  form  the  chief 
intoxicating  beverage,  is  another  proof  that  they  have  little  tendency  to 
produce  it     It  also  shows  that  Bavarian  and  Strassburg  beer  has  not  the 
same  effect  as  London  porter.     Perhaps  the  quantity  drunk,  and  its  power- 
ful diuretic  effect,  may  account  for  this  as  much  as  its  weaker  alcoholic 
strength.     With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  wine,  gouty  patients  well 
know  the  danger  of  indulgence  in  port,  champagne,  Burgundy,  or  Madeira. 
(Sarrod  gives  a  caution  against  sherry  also— however  dry  and  pure — as  by 
no  means  so  innocent  as  is  imagined,  and  thinks  that  cider,  when  sweet  and 
partially  fermented,  is  apt  to  cause  gout,  although  rough  cider  is  compara- 
tively harmless*     With  regard  to  the  causes  which  render  one  kind  of 
akK>holic  drink  more  injurious  than  another,  no  positive  conclusion  can  as 
yet  be  drawn.     Their  comparative  effects  in  causing  dyspepsia,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  leading  to  free  diuresis,  are  probably  important. 

A  fact  which  Sydenham  long  ago  observed,  in  his  description  of  gout, 
18  that  the  first  attack  generally  occurs  in  the  winter  season;  he  says 
towards  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February.  Why  this  should 
be  the  case  is  not  very  clear.  In  many  patients  the  disease  returns  for 
two  or  three  years  in  the  spring  only ;  after  a  time,  a  second  attack  occurs 
in  the  autumn ;  and  at  length  the  seizures  occur  quite  independently  of  the 
season* 

The  influence  of  cold  in  the  development  of  gout  is  shown  by  the  effects 
of  change  of  climate.  Gkurod  says  that  a  gouty  man  may  often  escape  his 
accustomed  winter  attacks  by  going  to  Malta  or  E^ypt.  In  hot  countries, 
this  disease  appears  to  be  very  rare,  or  unknown.  Even  in  the  south  of 
Europe  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  England ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  habits  of  the  people  of  different  countries  are  very  different. 

Certainly  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  more  common  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Eome  than  in  modem  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Pliny  says 
that  gout  was  not  so  common  before  his  time  in  Italy,  and  to  prove  that  it 
was  no  native  of  Italy  argues  that  it  had  no  Latin  name  (lib.  vi,  cap.  x). 
To  the  same  effect  Sir  Wm.  Temple  writes :  "Among  all  the  diseases  to 
which  the  intemperance  of  this  age  disposes  it,  at  least  in  these  northern 
climates,  I  have  observed  none  increase  so  quickly  within  the  compass  of 
my  memory  and  recollection  as  the  gout."  Among  sixty-four  autopsies  at 
Vienna,  the  writer,  when  studying  there  under  Rokitansky  in  1865,  only 
ODce  saw  a  case  of  gout,  and  the  deposit  in  the  joints  was  not  recognised  by 
anyone  but  Eokitansky  himself.    It  is  believed  to  be  more  common  in  Paris 

*  Here  again  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  holds:  Twf^  oif  woBapif  i^v  fti^  rd  Karafifivui 
ahky  IkXIwii,  ri,  29. 
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and  Berlin  than  it  used  to  be,  and  also  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to 
be  rare  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  notwithstanding  cold  and  alcohol ;  and 
to  be  more  frequent  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  It  is  undoubtedly  less 
common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  England.  Pagenstecher  speala  of 
gout  with  respectful  envy  as  the  heritage  of  "die  reichen  Sohne  des 
ges^neten  Albions." 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  causation  of  gout  has  been  establiahed  by 
Garrod,  namely,  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,'*    He  found  that  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  gouty  patients  in  his  hospital  practice  had  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of   lead.      Some  of  them  were  painters  and   plumbers,  others 
workers  in  lead  miUs,  and  others  "  composite-doll "  makers.     A  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  habits  of  the  men  failed  to  show  that  they  had  been  less 
temperate  in  their  habits  than  other  men  of  the  same  class.     That  this  is  a 
true  cause  is  sufficiently  established  by  everyday  hospital  experience  in 
London,  but  the  way  in  which  lead  produces  gout  is  at  present  doubtfoL 
Probably  the  explanation  of  this  fact  involves  that  of  another  which  Garrod 
believes  he  has  established :  that  persons  who  are  already  gouty  are  more 
susceptible  than  others  to  be  affected  by  lead.      He  says  that  in  several 
instances  he  has  found  those  patients  to  be  of  gouty  habit,  or  to  have  already 
had  severe  attacks  of  gout,  in  whom  the  medicinal  administration  of  the 
preparations  of  lead  has  produced  colic  or  a  blue  line  upon  the  gums  with 
unusual  rapidity.    Possibly  the  excretion  of  lead  in  the  urine  leads  to  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  and  thus  to  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  retention  of 
ui-ic  acid.     Saturnine  gout  is  said  to  be  rare  in  the  north  of  England  (Dr 
Thomas  Oliver,  Groulstonian  lectures,  *Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  March,  1891). 
Dr  Lorimer,  of  Buxton,  has  published  an  account  of  107  cases — most  of 
them  occurring  in  visitors  {ibid,^  July  24th,  1886).     He  finds  that  it  usually 
befalls  patients  earlier  than  hereditary  or  than  alcoholic  gout,  that  the  fits 
are  less  severe  but  more  lingering,  and   that  albuminuria  is  almost  con- 
stantly present. 

An  occasional  exciting  cause  of  gout  is  mental  faHgue  or  anxidy.  Sir 
Charles  Scudamore  mentions  the  cases  of  two  female  patients,  in  each  d 
whom  a  severe  first  attack  of  gout  was  brought  on  by  sitting  up  for  several 
nights  in  succession,  nursing  a  sick  relation.  Severe  intellectual  labour, 
watching,  sorrow,  and  exhaustion  from  sexual  excesses,  may  each  be  the 
occasion  of  a  fit  of  the  goutf 

Diagnosis  of  gout  is  in  some  cases  very  easy,  in  others  exceedingly 
difficult. 

(a)  When  arthritis  is  actually  present  and  we  can  exclude  primary  lo«l 
disease,  the  diagnosis  is  limited  to  gout,  rheumatism,  gonorrhoeal  synovilw, 
pyaemia,  and  osteo-arthritis. 

A  difficulty  has  been  supposed,  from  the  existence  of  a  form  of  in- 
flammation, intermediate  between  gout  and  rheumatism ;  or  from  the  exist- 
ence of  both  together.  But  there  is  in  reality  no  tertium  quid.  Eitber 
the  affected  joint  contains  urate  of  soda  or  it  does  not :  in  the  former  cMse 
the  disease  is  gout,  in  the  latter  it  is  not.      Doubts  never  arise  in  the  detd- 

•  See  also  WilkB  in  the  « Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.*  for  1870,  voL  xv,  p.  40. 
t  The  ancients  laid  stress  on  the  last  exciting  cause : 

**  Avffi/ifXovc  BoKvov  Kai  Xvcn/icXovc  *A^po^tri}C 
Ffwarai  dvyartip,  \v<nfti\rig  voSdypa." 
May  not  there  ha70  heen  some  confusion  between  gout  and  gonorrhosal  iyiionfcis»* 
syphilitic  periostitis  ? 
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8  to  the  gouty  nature  of  disease  in  a  joint.  As  for  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  gout  and  rheumatism  in  the  same  patient,  its  theoretical  possi- 
bility must  be  admitted,  but  practically  it  does  not  occur  oftener  than  coin- 
cidence of  acute  rheumatism  and  enterio  fef  er,  or  of  scabies  and  scarlatina, 
or  of  syphilis  and  psoriasis.  The  term  ''rheumatic  gout"  is  either  a 
bad  name  for  osteo-arthritis,  or  is  a  mere  excuse  for  shirking  a  difficult 
diagnosis. 

The  following  characters  suggest  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
wiiether  a  case  is  one  of  gout.     (1)  That  the  small  joints  are  affected,  and 
particularly  the  great  toe-joint ;  (2)  that  the  attack  began  suddenly  in  the 
nighty  especially  if  it  be  a  first  attack ;  (3)  that  the  skin  over  the  affected 
joint  is  tense,  shining,  and  red,  with  distended  veins  around  it,  after  a 
day  <»*  two   oedematous,  and  finaUy  desquamating  ;   (4)   that  the  febrile 
distarbance  is  moderate,  and  in  proportion  to  the  local  inflammation.     The 
sex,  age,    and  family  history  of  the  patient  have  also  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  the  state  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  must  be  investigated.     All 
iboae  parts  which  are  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  tophi  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  for  if  a  single  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  can  be  found,  it  settles  the 
question.      But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  other  kinds  of  enlargement 
of  the  finger-joints  for  those  caused  by  gout,  and  it  is  needful  to  distinguish 
from  to{^i  in  the  pinna  of  the  ear  comedones  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and 
that  occasional  nodule  in  the  edge  of  the  helix  which  Darwin  described. 

In  exceptional  cases  other  forms  of  multiple  arthritis  beside  rheumatism 
may  he  mistaken  for  gout.  Gurrod  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  great  toe 
was  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  hot ;  in  which,  in  fact^  the  joint  looked  exactly 
SA  though  it  were  affected  with  severe  gouty  inflammation  ;  but  the  disease 
turned  out  to  be  pycemia.  The  diagnosis  from  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  and 
Qsteo-arthritis  will  be  best  considered  in  the  following  chapters. 

(b)  In  cases  where  no  a/riiculwr  inflammation  is  present  the  recognition  of 
gout  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  difficulty,  and  often  it  is  impossible.  If  the 
patient  has  suffered  from  unmistakeable  gouty  arthritis  before,  or  if  he 
comes  of  a  family  with  strongly  marked  "  disposition  to  gout,"  i,  e,  with 
numy  members  frequently  and  severely  affected  with  genuine  articular 
gout,  we  may  then  reasonably  ascribe  wandering  pains,  headache,  lumbago, 
or  sciatica  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  392),  to  the  presence  of  excess  of  lithic  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  may  anticipate  an  attack  of  arthritis.*  But  in  the  absence  of 
such  evidence  the  assertion  that  dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  cutaneous  diseases, 
cardiac  palpitation,  asthma,  gonorrhoea,  iritis,  or  any  other  disease  is  of  a 
gouty  origin,  cannot  be  called  anything  but  arbitrary,  and  it  has  the  fatal 
objection  to  all  such  easy  "  explanations,"  that  they  can  be  neither  proved 
nor  disproved ;  they  only  check  investigation.  An  *^  arthritic  diathesis  " 
is  often  made  to  play  the  same  part  as  "an  inactive  liver,"  "nervous 
debility,"  a  sjrphilitic  taint,  a  strumous  cachexia,  or  a  "  scorbutic  habit  of 
body,"  or  an  "  unhealthy  state  of  the  system  generally ;"  the  more  or  less 
discredited  commonplaces  of  bygone  pathology  which,  when  abandoned  by 
the  physician,  still  linger  among  the  laity.  As  the  existence  of  non- 
articular  gout  or  a  gouty  diathesis  cannot  be  proved,  so  it  cannot  be 
refuted ;  for  if  the  patient  dies  and  no  lithate  of  soda  is  found  in  his  joints, 

*  The  late  Professor  Hebra  used  to  relate  how  a  patient,  who  had  gone  the  round  of 
"baths"  and  "cures"  for  Oicht,  came  for  his  advice,  and  was  found  when  the  feet  were 
examined  to  suifer  from  nothing  but  corns.  He  did  not,  however,  anticipate  that  corns 
themselves  would  one  day  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  gouty  diathesis. 
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"  one  must  not  be  bound  by  too  narrow  and  mechanical  a  theory  of  the 
disease :"  if  an  inflamed  joint  can  be  clearly  traced  to  a  traumatic  origin,  it 
is  argued  that  the  g6\xt  was  only  thus  determined  to  a  particular  spot ;  if 
the  patient  has  lived  freely,  th^  diagnosis  is  clear ;  if  he  is  abstemious,  he 
suffers  from  the  excesses  of  his  forefathers ;  if  the  urine  deposits  lithates  on 
a  cold  morning,  the  existence  of  lithiasis,  of  lithsemia,  and  of  a  gouty  dis- 
position are  easy  steps  in  reasoning ;  if  the  urine  is  albuminous,  he  has  a 
gouty  kidney ;  if  it  is  pale  and  free  from  deposit^  that  is  a  proof  that  uric  acid 
is  not  properly  eliminated,  and  must  be  accumulating  in  the  blood.  Dia- 
betes is  confessedly  gouty,  so  is  dyspepsia,  grayel,  bronchitis,  and  asthma, 
and  "  skin  diseases  "  in  general  If  any  doubts  remain  they  most  yield 
before  the  voluminous  testimony  which  is  laid  before  us  every  year,  of  the 
sovereign  effects  of  the  fashionable  waters  of  the  Continent  where  cures  are 
still  wrought.* 

We  must  learn  to  explain  less  and  to  investigate  more ;  and  by  keeping 
to  the  narrow  path  of  terms  which  admits  of  strict  definition,  of  aetiology 
which  is  logically  demonstrable,  and  of  diagnosis  which  can  be  verified  or 
refuted,  slower  but  surer  progress  will  be  made,  and  our  successors  will  not 
regard  our  pathology  as  we  do  that  of  Eugalenus. 

Course  and  prognosis. — Acute  gouty  arthritis  appears  never  to  be  directly 
fatal ;  the  prognosis  relates  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
patient. 

It  was  once  deemed  rather  an  honour  than  a  misfortune  to  have  the 
gout ;  it  showed  that  not  only  the  man  himself,  but  perhaps  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him,  had  been  able  to  afford  good  living.  Sydenham 
himself,  after  suffering  for  thirty-four  years,  speaks  of  it  as  a  comfort  that 
gout»  unlike  any  other  disease,  kills  more  rich  men  than  poor,  more  wise 
men  than  simple.  "  Great  kings,"  he  says,  "  emperors,  generals,  admirals 
and  philosophers  have  all  died  of  gout." 

At  the  present  day  any  consolatory  reflections  of  this  kind  may  be  checked 
by  the*consideration,  that  all  insurance  offices  charge  an  additional  {nremimn 
to  anyone  who  has  had  even  a  single  attack  of  gout.  Their  actuaries  know 
well  that  the  disease  tends  to  shorten  life.  However  slight  it  may  have 
been,  a  seizure  of  gout  is  always  an  admonition  that  the  patient's  habits  of 
life  are  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  sound  health.  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  says  that  "  in  not  a  few  instances  men  of  good  sense,  and  masters 
of  themselves,  having  been  warned  by  one  visitation  of  the  gout^  bave 
thenceforward  resolutely  abstained  from  rich  living  and  from  wine  and 
strong  drinks  of  all  kinds  ;  and  they  have  been  remrded  by  complete  im- 
munity from  any  return  of  the  disease ;  or  at  any  rate,  its  future  assaults 
*  The  following  is  extracted  from  an  advertisement  of  a  certain  mineral  water : — "  I  m* 
Tery  mach  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  yon  that,  according  to  the  adrice  of  my  ftiead, 
— ,  M.D.,  medical  officer  of  the  staff,  I  used  your  minend  water  against  the  arthritic 
affection,  from  which  I  have  been  soffering  the  last  ten  years,  with  snch  snccess  that  I 
think  it  my  daty  and  in  the  interest  of  suffering  humanity  to  relate  to  yon  the  histoiyof 
my  illness.  Already  ten  years  ago  I  had  an  attack  of  an  acnte  rheumatic  fever,  which 
developed  itself  to  such  a  severe  gout  that  I  had  to  keep  in  bed,  and  was  suffering  ^<^ 
the  most  awful  pains  for  weeks  every  spring.     I  tried  different  cures  and  visited  watering' 

§  laces,  but  without  any  effect.  In  the  month  of  Aug^ust  last  year  I  commenced  to 
rink,  and  after  having  consumed  150  bottles  I  was  delivered  from  aU  sufferings,  and  wti 
able  to  get  out  of  bed.  The  inflammatory  alterations  in  the  joints  and  the  chronic  *^' 
ments  of  uric  acid  disappeared,  and  I  can  say  to  be  totally  cured.  S —  promote!  the 
secretion  of  urine,  and  acts  also  very  favourably  on  digestion,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  refreeh- 
ing  drink.    28th  May,  1887.    P—  B— ,  curate  in  the  Austrian  Army." 
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npcm  them  have  been  few  and  feeble/'  ''I  am  sure,"  he  adds  "it  is  worth 
any  young  man's  while,  who  has  had  the  gout,  to  become  a  teetotaler."  For 
the  earlier  the  age  at  which  a  first  seizure  occurs  the  worst  is  the  prognosis  ; 
and  particularly  if  there  be  an  inherited  predisposition.  Gkirrod  says  that 
he  has  known  thirty-five  years  elapse  between  a  regular  attack  of  gout 
in  the  great  toe  and  the  patient's  death,  which  latter  event  took  place  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old.  He  has  also  seen  several  cases  in  which  the 
disease,  after  having  recurred  periodically  for  many  years,  gradually  declined 
in  intensity  and  duration,  and  at  last  altogether  disappeared. 

The  repetition  of  attacks  of  gout  is  a  serious  matter,  if  only  on  account 
of  the  crippled  state  of  limbs  which  it  induces,  preventing  the  patient  from 
taking  exercise,  and  destroying  his  enjoyment  of  life. 

But  the  main  risk  connected  with  the  gouty  condition  is  its  liability  to 
induce  chronic  intersHtiai  nephritis^  or  renal  cirrhosis,  so  that  Dr  Todd 
called  the  "  small,  red  contracted  kidney  "  the  "  gouty  "  kidney.  When  the 
disease  is  caused  by  gout,  white  streaks  are  often  seen,  running  in  the  course 
of  the  straight  tubes  in  the  pyramids  ;  these  white  streaks  consist  of 
prismatic  crystals  of  urate  of  soda  and  of  amorphous  masses,  blocking  up  the 
tabes,  and  also  embedded  in  their  walls. 

The  signs  by  which  this  affection  of  the  kidneys  may  be  detected  have 
been  fully  discussed  already  (pp.  493,  498).  A  prolonged  examination  of 
the  urine,  both  chemical  and  microscopical,  is  often  necessary.  But  merely 
looking  at  the  secretion  may  be  enough  to  excite  suspicion.  Sydenham 
remarked  that  in  cases  of  long-standing  gout  the  urine,  ^'  no  longer  high 
coloured,  is  pale  and  copious,  like  the  urine  of  diabetes."  He  did  not 
understand  the  significance  of  this,  but  we  now  know  that  it  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  kidneys  are  diseased.  We  also  know  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  is  an  almost  constant  attendant  upon  this  form  of  renal  affection,  and 
that  apoplexy  frequently  results.  The  slightest  indication  of  cerebral 
mischief  must,  therefore,  be  watched  very  carefuUy  in  such  cases,  and  it  is 
often  right  to  warn  the  patient,  or  his  friends,  that  he  should  hot  be  left 
alone  at  night,  nor  while  out  of  doors. 

Evidence  of  Bright's  disease  was  found  in  a  third  of  the  writer's  sixty- 
one  cases  of  gout.  In  many  of  them  atheroma  was  present^  and  it  also  has 
been  called  gouty.  The  calcareous  deposit,  however,  contains  no  urate  of 
tkxla.  The  atheroma,  like  the  renal  cirrhosis  and  the  dyspepsia  of  gout,  is 
probably  not  the  result  of  excess  of  uric  acid,  but,  like  them,  follows  over- 
indulgence in  eating  and  drinking. 

In  ten  consecutive  cases  of  death  in  patients,  who  suffered  from  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  two  were  due  to  cancer^  and  in  the  other  eight  the  writer 
found  granular  kidneys.  The  immediate  causes  of  death  were  renal  peri- 
carditis, pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  ursemic  coma,  and  cerebral  haemorrhage  or 
softening  with  hypertrophied  left  ventral  and  diseased  arteries. 

Of  diseases  of  the  skin  the  only  one  which  has  any  probable  relation  to 
gout  is  eczema.  This  is  so  common,  that  few  cases  of  eczema  are  gouty,  but 
those  affected  with  chronic  gout  are  more  subject  to  eczema  than  other  per- 
sons of  the  same  age,  and  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  particularly  irritable  and 
is  more  readily  curable  by  alkalies  and  colchicum. 

Bronchitis  in  gout  may  be  arthritic  or  renal  or  senile ;  not  infrequently 
it  proves  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  long-standing  cases. 

It  has  been  said  of  gout,  as  of  cancer,  that  it  is  incompatible  Yfiih  phthisis. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     The  fact  that  they  affect  different  periods 
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of  life,  so  that  few  have  gout  who  die  under  thirty,  explains  their  seldom 
being  met  with  together,  but  in  the  small  number  of  sixty-one  cases  above 
quoted  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  phthisis  occurred  three  times  in  patients 
with  well-marked  gout.  In  a  fourth  case  of  gout  tubercles  were  found  after 
death  in  the  lungs,  and  at  the  present  time  (February,  1 888)  a  patient  in 
Philip  Ward  with  unmistakeable  tophi  is  also  suffering  from  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  larynx  and  lungs. 

Treatment — The  pain  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  so  great  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  relieve  it.  The  great  Dr  Harvey  was  one  of  the  eminent 
men  subject  to  this  complaint,  and  he  used  to  cut  short  a  fit  by  plunging 
his  feet  into  cold  water.  This  and  like  attempts  to  stop  the  local  inflamma- 
tion were  always  condemned  on  the  supposition  that  they  "  drove  in  the 
peccant  humour,^'  and  would  lead  to  gout  of  the  stomach  or  the  brain.* 
But  no  recent  and  carefully  observed  cases  of  such  treatment  seem  to  be  on 
record,  and  the  judicious  Heberden  remarks :  "  I  do  not  recommend  Har- 
vey's example  (of  which  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  his  relations)  as 
proper  to  be  imitated,  though  it  is  known  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age ;  but 
I  am  not  warranted  by  any  experience  to  condemn  the  practice  of  en- 
deavouring by  exercising  the  limb,  to  prevent  the  gout  from  settling 
there."  There  are  numerous  instances  of  persons  subject  to  gout  who, 
on  the  first  intimations  of  a  fresh  attack,  have  begun  walking,  riding,  or 
using  prolonged  and  violent  exercise,  and  have  thus  escaped  the  threatened 
invasion. 

Hot  fomentations  sometimes  give  ease ;  more  often  evaporating  lotions 
of  chloroform,  ether,  or  alcohol  Lead  and  opium,  infusion  of  poppy-heads, 
or  laudanum  on  lint  lightly  wrapped  in  cotton-wool,  may  each  have  a  good 
effect  in  different  cases.  Local  applications  of  colchicum  are  useless,  blister- 
ing and  iodine  are  hurtful,  and  leeches  do  not  seem  to  relieve  the  inflamed 
joint  as  one  would  have  hoped. 

A  solution  of  atropine  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  may  be  used  as  a 
sedative,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  the  former  and  eight  grains  of 
the  latter  to  the  fluid  ounce,  applied  on  a  small  piece  of  lint  beneath  oil- 
silk.  A  lotion  containing  a  drachm  of  the  spiritus  setheris  sulphurici  to 
six  ounces  of  water  has  sometimes  proved  serviceable.  Scudamore  recom- 
mended a  lotion  composed  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  three  of  camphor-water, 
made  agreeably  lukewarm  and  applied  on  thick  linen  compresses. 

Garrod  recommends  that  oil-silk  or  gutta-percha  sheeting  be  care- 
fully applied,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  skin,  and  form 
a  kind  of  vapour  bath.  He  has  seen  irremediable  injury  from  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  joints  affected  with  gout,  and  two  cases  in  which  the 
patients  completely  lost  the  use  of  both  knees.  Hot  poultices  are  said  by 
Scudamore  to  be  very  injurious. 

Happily  the  internal  treatment  is  more  efficient,  and  gout  is  one  of  the 
*  Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  tbat  Dr  Parry,  of  Batb,  had  at  one  time  two  patients 
under  his  care,  each  of  whom  had  attempted  to  cat  short  or  to  ease  a  paroxysm  of  gout  by 
plunging  the  affected  part  into  cold  water.  This  gave  instant  relief  to  the  pain,  and  the 
inflammation  presently  abated,  but  in  each  case  hemiplegia  occurred  a  few  hours  afterwardi. 
Trousseau  relates  a  case  tbat  occurred  to  Dr  Demarquay  of  a  gentleman  who  applied  cold 
water  compresses  to  his  foot,  which  was  affected  with  very  severe  gout.  The  pain  was 
almost  immediately  relieved,  but  a  few  hours  later  the  patient  fell  into  a  state  of  apoplectic 
semi-stupor,  which  disappeared  under  the  use  of  sinapisms  to  the  foot,  and  conseqneot 
return  oi  the  articular  inflammation.  These  oases  certainly  resemble  one  another  so  cloiely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  cerebral  disturbance  was  a  mere  accident. 
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few  diseases  for  which  modern  medicine  has  found  a  specific  remedy.  When 
Sydenham  wrote,  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  discovery,  which  he 
said  would  delight  him  above  all  other  physicians;  but  he  knew  of  no 
specific  for  gout.    Cullen,  a  century  later,  advised  patience  and  flannel  alone."*^ 

The  ancient  writers  recommended  hellebore  and  hermodactyl.  The 
latter  plant  has  been  identified  with  Iris  tuherom  ;  it  was  probably  a  species 
of  colehicum,  but  not  that  which  is  now  officinal.  The  Portland  powder 
was  a  famous  nostrum  for  gout  in  the  last  century,  until  it  was  eclipsed 
by  the  eau  mididnde  de  Hussofi.  Its  success  was  unmistakeable,  and  it  was  at 
length  discovered  that  it  was  prepared  from  meadow  saffron  (Cdchicum 
taiiiarmale).  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  colehicum  in 
gout,  and,  perhaps,  it  bore  a  taint  from  its  introduction  as  a  quack  nostrum, 
for  many  writers  have  depreciated  its  value.  Some  have  asserted  that 
when  it  acte  beneficially  it  is  only  by  purging ;  others,  that  even  when  it 
removes  the  local  symptoms  it  leaves  "  the  disposition  to  the  disease  much 
stronger  in  the  system."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Scudamore,  and  Trousseau 
idvised  his  hearers  to  cross  their  arms  and  look  on,  doing  absolutely  nothing 
to  subdue  an  attack  of  acute  gout. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  teaching  of  Watson  and  of  Grarrod.  The 
{(ffmer  prescribed  forty  minims  or  a  drachm  of  the  colehicum  wine  in 
a  saline  draught  at  bedtime,  and  half-ardrachm  more  in  a  warm  draught 
the  next  morning,  repeating  the  sequence  if  the  disease  continued.  The  latter 
gives  about  twenty  minims  of  the  wine  every  six  hours.  Both  say  that  the 
effect  is  almost  magical ;  the  pain  is  calmed,  and  the  swelling  reduced  often 
within  a  few  hours.  The  tincture,  made  from  the  seeds  instead  of  the  conn, 
is  supposed  to  be  more  powerful,  and  to  have  a  greater  purgative  action. 

It  is  certain  that  the  curative  action  of  colehicum  is  not  dependent  upon 
its  purgative  operation ;  for  it  is  often  effectual  when  it  does  not  act  upon  the 
bowels  at  all.  Sometimes,  however,  this  remedy  produces  an  effect  which 
may  enable  a  patient  accustomed  to  its  use  to  tell  that  he  is  taking  it.  The 
stools  become  green,  and  if  a  loose  motion  is  passed  it  is  said  to  resemble 
green  pea  soup. 

In  the  severity  of  a  gouty  attack  it  is  well  to  add  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  to  forty  of  colehicum  wine ;  but  the  freedom  of  the  kidneys  from 
disease  must  first  be  ascertained.  It  is  common  to  give  a  blue  pill  or  colo- 
eynth  and  calomel  purge  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  with  reason. 

Many  French  physicians  advise  the  administration  of  salicylate  of  soda 
in  acute  gout,  but  experience  in  England  shows  this  to  be  inferior  to  col- 
ehicum in  immediate  effect,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  negative,  if  not 
injurious.  It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that  Dr  Haig  has  found  the  output 
of  lithic  acid  increased  under  the  influence  of  salicylates. 

*  8ir  William  Temple  givoB  an  admirable  description  of  how  he  cured  his  first  fit  of 
the  goat  when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hag^e,  and  forty-seven  years  of  age,  in  February, 
167^  by  applying  a  certain  kind  of  moss  that  grew  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  caUed  a 
moxa,  to  his  foot  and  setting  it  alight.  This  kind  of  actual  cautery  was  afterwards  much 
employed  in  sciatica  and  other  painful  disorders,  but  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  Accord- 
ing to  Temple  it  more  than  once  proved  effectual  in  his  case,  and  also  in  one  of  toothache. 

He  narrates  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  that  though  often  attacked  with  gout  he 
laoghed  at  it,  and  was  sure  he  could  always  cure  it  with  one  remedy,  which  was :  to  boil  in 
water  a  good  quantity  of  horse-dung  from  a  stone-horse  of  the  Hermelinne  colour,  and  set 
bis  leg  in  a  pailful  of  it  as  hot  as  he  could  bear  it.  Temple  adds  that  "  He  even  had  a  set 
of  such  Hermelinne  horses  in  his  coach,  which  he  told  me  was  on  purpose  that  he  might 
nerer  want  this  remedy."  He  mentions  other  treatment,  including  carbonate  of  ammonia 
intemaUy,  and  shampooing  and  urtication  lo4»lly,  and  concludes  tluit  exercise  and  temper- 
ance are  better  than  them  aU  (<  Works/  vol.  iii,  pp.  23&-266). 
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It  is  probable,  as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  observes,  that  the  striking  efficacy 
of  colchicum  in  attacks  of  gout  has  often  led  men  to  disregard  those  precau- 
tions of  regimen  and  diet  by  which  alone  the  disease  can  be  kept  at  bay. 
Having  what  they  deemed  a  specific,  they  have  cast  aside  all  restraint,  and 
before  long  they  have  had  a  fresh  seizure. 

The  diet  in  an  attack  of  acute  gout  should  for  the  first  few  days  oonsist 
of  milk,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and  the  like,  with  water  or  toast  and  water. 
A  little  brandy  may  be  given  if  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  render  it 
necessary,  but  not  otherwise.  It  must»  however,  be  added  that  even  a  first 
seizure  of  gout  sometimes  occurs  in  a  patient  so  broken  down  in  constitution 
as  to  require  as  much  nourishment  as  the  stomach  can  readily  dispose  of, 
such  as  beef-tea,  soup,  and  eggs.* 

The  treatment  of  chronic  gout  must  be  in  some  respects  different  from  that 
of  an  acute  attack.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  colchicum  is 
useless,  even  when  the  joints  are  deformed  and  crippled. 

Alkalies  are  decid^y  useful  in  gout^  and  they  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously given  with  colchicum ;  the  traditional  way  is  to  add  ten  or  fifteen 
grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  fifteen  or  twenty  of  colchicum  wine  in 
a  draught,  taken  thrice  daily ;  another  way  in  which  alkali  can  be  given  is 
in  the  form  of  salts  of  citric,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid  ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  base  may  combine  with  uric  acid,  and  lead  to  its  elimination  by  the 
kidneys,  it  is  best  to  prescribe  potass  rather  than  soda ;  for  the  urate  of 
potass  is  much  more  soluble  than  that  of  soda,  and  potass  also  possesses  great 
power  as  a  diuretic.  The  salts  of  lithia  were  introduced  by  Gkrrod  as  pos- 
sessing some  advantage  over  those  of  potass  in  the  still  greater  solubility  of 
the  urate  of  that  base ;  perhaps  this  gain  does  not  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tage of  their  higher  price.  The  carbonate  of  lithia  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  five  to  ten  grains  dissolved  in  aerated  water,  or  the  citrate  in  doses  of 
eight  to  twelve  grains  or  more.  Whatever  alkaline  salt  is  prescribed,  it 
should  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  taken  at  least  an  hour  before 
meals,  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

Dr  Haig  has  shown  by  strict  observations  that  alkalies  increase  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid,  while  acids  decidedly  diminish  it. 

Sarcosin,  which  diminishes  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  has  been  recom- 
mended on  theoretical  grounds  as  a  remedy  for  gout  by  Schultzen. 

Other  remedies  which  are  useful  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  gout  are 
guaiacum  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Garrod  sa3rs  that  he  has  given  the  former 
of  these  medicines  extensively,  especially  for  the  asthenic  gout  of  old  sub- 
jects ;  a  patient  may  go  on  taking  it  for  a  whole  year  at  a  time.  The 
latter  is  particularly  useful  when  the  pains  are  increased  at  night  by  the  heat 
of  the  bed ;  and  also  when  the  joints  contain  fluid  of  which  the  absorption  is 
slow.  Bark  and  quinine  are  also  useful  in  some  cases  of  what  is  called  atonic 
gout,  i.  e,  when  the  attacks  have  become  more  frequent^  short  and  slight^  while 
the  patient's  digestive  powers,  his  strength,  and  his  appetite  fail.  In  these 
cases  opiates  are  often  more  useful  than  colchicum  during  one  of  the  subacute 
attacks ;  and  stimulants,  particularly  old  port  wine  and  even  good  champagne, 
are  not  only  admissible  but  therapeutically  valuable. 

In  other  cases  a  patient  subject  to  gout  should  live  an  abstemious  life, 
taking  no  stimulants,  and  meat  only  once  a  day,  eating  freely  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  and  taking  occasional  saline  laxatives.     Alkaline  and  diuretic 

*  "  Potus  thesB  et  caffess  inter  reliqoa  remedia  calcnlosis  et  podagiicis  excelliiBt"— 
Baglivi:  Ppax.  Med.,  lib.  i,  p.  117. 
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waters  are  no  doubt  often  valuable  aids  to  treatment  and  prophylaxis.  Even 
more  desirable  are  actiye  habits  and  habitual  exercise  in  the  open  air  (cf. 
pp.  164,  332,336). 

Certain  baihs  and  mineral  springs  have  so  great  a  reputation  for  the  relief 
(rf  goat  that  there  are  few  patients,  among  the  richer  classes,  who  do  not 
80<Hier  or  later  visit  one  of  them.     Of  such  resorts,  Vichy  is  at  present  the 
moet  in  vc^e;  the  main  ingredient  of  its  springs  is  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
proportion  of  about  forty  grains  to  the  pint.     Another  very  similar  water  is 
that  of  Vals.     Many  persons  who  are  robust  and  of  full  habit  derive  much 
benefit    from  these  springs ;  but  to  feeble  patients  they  often  do  harm. 
Grarrod  says  that  in  very  chronic  cases  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  con- 
cretions about  the  joints  has  appeared  in  his  experience  to  be  hastened  by 
the  use  of  Vichy  water.     Trousseau  advised  that  as  a  general  rule  alkaline 
water  should  not  be  taken  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days  at  a  time,  and 
only  in  small  quantities,  for  not  a  year  passed  in  which  he  did  not  see  evil 
consequences  from  their  prolonged  use.     Mineral  waters  should  never  be 
taken  when  an  acute  attack  is  present  or  threatening ;  nor  by  patients  who 
have  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  or  kidneys.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
Mcording  to  Heberden,  the  Bath  was  valued  during  the  eighteenth  century 
for  the  efficacy  of  its  waters  in  bringing  out  an  attack  of  gout. 

For  patients  with  symptoms  of  hepatic  disorder,  the  waters  of  Carls- 
bad and  the  other  springs  mentioned  under  lith»mia  (p.  335)  are  often  very 
useful.  When  the  circulation  is  sluggish  or  the  secretions  deficient,  Wies- 
baden is  indicated,  the  water  of  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium ;  or  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Old  or  infirm  persons  may  be  sent  to  Bath 
OT  Buxton,  where  the  waters  are  hot  and  the  active  saline  ingredients  small 
in  quantity ;  or  Teplitz  or  Qastein  may  be  chosen,  if  more  distant  places  are 
preferred. 
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'*  Joint-racking  rheums." — Milton. 

"  The  throttling  Quinsey  'tis  my  Star  appoints, 
And  Rheumatisms  descend  to  rack  my  joints." — Dbtdbv. 

History  and  Definition — Onset,  course,  and  symptoms — Anatomy  of  the  inflamed 
joints — The  pyrexia,  sweating,  &c, — erythema — cardiac  complications — 
pleurisy,  tonsUlUis,  nodules — Etiology  and  pathology  of  rheumatism — 
Prognosis :  fatal  cases — Rheumatic  hyperpyrexia — Diagnosis,  particularly 
from  pycemia — Rheumatism  in  children. 

Treatment  by  older  methods — Observation  of  the  natural  course  of  the  disease 
— Treatment  by  salicin  and  salicylates — Treatment  of  rheumatic  hyper- 
pyrexia. 

Chronic  articular  rheumatism — Muscular  rheumatism. 

The  name  of  rheumatism,  like  that  of  gout,  carries  with  it  the  impres- 
sion of  the  system  of  humoral  pathology,  the  words  rheuma  and  caktrrh  are 
used  by  the  Greek  writers,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  as  having  similar 
meaning,  and  their  etymology  is  also  alike,  for  the  one  term  was  derived 
from  piw,  and  the  other  from  Karappia).     The  notion  was  that  of  an  acrid 
humour,  generated  in  the  brain  and  distributed  over  the  body.     In  the 
course  of  time,  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  became  known  as  catarrhs, 
while  the  name  of  rheumatism  was  applied  to  painful  affections  of  the  joints. 
Baillou  or  Balloniu8,t  is  said  by  Bright  and  Addison  to  have  given  it  this 
meaning,  and  he  also  distinguished  it  from  gout  or  gutia,  another  name 
witnessing  to  the  humoral  doctrines  of  Galen.     Holland  in  his  translation  of 
'  Pliny's  Natural  History,'  speaks  of  the  "  sharp  and  eager  flux  of  phlegm," 
which  the  Greeks  call  rheumatism  (lib.  xxii,  cap.  18  and  25).     DestiUatio 
was  a  term  applied  in  common  to  catarrh,  rheuma  and  gutta.     The  conception 
of  rheumatism   became  modified  in  some  countries  so  as  to  include  the 
notion  of  its  production  by  external  cold.     All  sorts  of  complaints  have 
accordingly  been  termed  rheumatic ;  some  of  which  the  cause  was  unknown 
because  they  were  painful ;  others,  although  painless,   because   cold  was 
the  supposed  cause.  { 

But  there  is  a  very  common,  definite  and  important  acute  disease,  which 
was  first  accurately  described  by  Sydenham  in  1670,  and  for  which  we  have 

•  Synoi^ffM. — Rheumatic  fever— Acute  and  subacute  Articular  Rheumatism— Arthritis 
vaga — Polyarthritis  rheumatica  acuta — Rheumarthritis. 

t  He  died  in  1616  and  his  posthumous  work  was  only  published  in  1642. 

{  This  confusion  is  stiU  common  with  good  German  writers,  so  that  it  is  often  as  dificuU 
to  know  what  is  meant  by  **  rheumatic  '^  as  to  tell  the  meaning  of  "  typhus." 
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no  other  name  than  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  fever.  The  pyrexia,  the 
multiple  but  transient  synovitis,  and  the  frequent  implication  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  sufficiently  distinguish  it.  We  will  include  under  the 
same  name  genuine  cases,  though  their  course  may  be  "  subacute,"  for  they 
bare  no  claim  to  a  separate  designation. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  "  chronic  rheumatism  "  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty. We  shall  describe  separately  the  complaint  which  is  known  as  osteo- 
arikriUs  or  arthriiis  deformans^  and  which  probably  bears  no  relation  what- 
ever to  acute  rheumatism.  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  a  chronic 
joint-affection  has  clearly  arisen  from,  and  can  only  be  described  as  a 
sequel  of,  the  acute  disease ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  similar 
affection  may,  as  a  rare  exception,  be  chronic  from  the  first,  and  yet  be  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  use  of  the  adjective  "  rheumatic  "  ought,  of  course,  to  be  limited  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  substantive ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
often  employed  loosely  for  various  affections  of  the  muscles  and  of  other 
parts,  of  which  the  only  common  character  is  that  they  are  caused  by  cold. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  much  better  to  speak  of  "  myalgia,"  than  of  "  muscular 
rheumatism ;  "  for  the  common  vague  use  of  the  term  implies  a  connection, 
of  which  there  is  no  proof,  between  "  rheumatic  "  affections  and  true  rheu- 
matism. 

Onsd  a/nd  cov/rse, — ^Most  attacks  of  rheumatism  begin  gradually.  There 
are  no  rigors  nor  sudden  initial  symptoms.  For  a  day  or  two  the  patient 
feels  uncomfortable,  and,  perhaps,  complains  of  sore  throat  or  of  pains  in  the 
limbs.  There  is  seldom  headache,  and  still  more  rarely  rigors  or  vomiting. 
Pyrexia  gradually  sets  in,  and  has  commonly  reached  its  height  on  the 
second  day.  Presently  one  of  the  joints,  generally  a  large  joint,  is  found 
to  be  swollen  as  well  as  painful.  In  many  cases  inflammation  of  the  joint 
is  the  first  thing  noticed.* 

This  affection,  which  is  characteristic  of  rheumatism,  is  synovitis,  acute 
or  subacute,  serous,  comparable  to  pleurisy,  but  not  leading  to  adhesions,  nor 
ending  in  suppuration  or  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  clinically  the  fact  that  fluid  is  effused  into 
the  interior  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  elbow,  or  the  ankle ;  for  there  may  be  a 
more  or  less  elastic  swelling  at  those  points  where  the  synovial  membrane  is 
most  able  to  yield,  and  one  may  hesitate  to  assert  absolutely  that  it  cannot  be 
due  to  exudation  into  the  sheaths  of  tendons  or  into  bursse.  But  in  the  knee 
very  small  quantities  of  fluid  may  be  detected  with  certainty.  One  has  only 
to  grasp  it  gently  between  the  two  hands,  pressing  the  sides  of  the  synovial 
cavity  upwards,  so  that  the  fluid  may  accumulate  beneath  the  patella ;  a 
slight  tap  upon  this  bone  with  one  forefinger  will  then  bring  it  down  upon 
the  condyles,  giving  a  sensation  which  is  unmistakeable.  In  those  excep- 
tional cases  which  prove  fatal  all  the  joints  which  have  been  affected  are 
found  at  the  autopsy  to  show  distinct  signs  of  inflammation.  The  synovial 
membrane  is  not,  indeed,  always  injected,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 

*  Muiy  yean  ago  Dr  Frederick  Chambers,  of  St  George's  Hospital,  and  Dr  Francis 
Hawkins  endeavour^  to  draw  a  distinction  between  two  varieties  of  acute  rheumatism,  one 
of  which  th^  termed  "  fibrous/'  the  other  "  synovial,"  and  their  views  were  adopted  in  Sir 
Thomas  V^Tatson's  '  Lectures.'  They  were,  however,  altogether  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  disease  ever  attacks  the  parts  outside  a  joint  rather  than  the  articular  cavi^  itsetf,  and 
the  clinical  distinction  they  drew,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  corresponds  to  that  between  true  rheu- 
matism (fibrous)  and  osteo-arthritis  (synovial). 
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this,  as  in  so  many  other  tissues,  redness  may  subside  after  death ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid  is  almost  always  still  present.  This  is  often 
cloudy,  with  floating  shreds  of  fibrin.  Not  infrequently  a  separable  layer  of 
lymph  lines  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  then  very  deeply  reddened : 
or  it  may  cover  the  surface  of  the  cartilages,  as,  for  example,  in  the  knee- 
joint  Leucocytes  seem  to  be  always  discoverable  in  the  exudation,  but  not 
in  large  numbers.  In  one  case,  which  was  examined  by  Dr  Moxon,  the 
sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  wrist  were  full  of  opaque  serum  and 
of  masses  of  greenish-yeUow  lymph.  Articular  cartilages  have  in  rare  cases 
been  found  eroded,  but  in  all  probability  this  was  accidental  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  rheumatism. 

That  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  joints  in  this  disease  must  be  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  which  occur  under  other  circumstances  mighty 
indeed,  be  inferred  from  its  clinical  history.  One  of  its  most  striUng 
features  is  the  rapidity,  and  even  suddenness,  with  which  it  flies  from  one 
part  to  another.  Thus  a  joint  which  is  extremely  swollen  one  day  may  be 
quite  normal  on  the  next  day ;  and  a  little  later  it  may  be  again  akffected  as 
severely  as  before.  There  is  not  always  any  obvious  reddening  of  the  skin ; 
generaUy  some  ill-defined  pink  patches  or  striae  are  seen,  but  they  are  often 
near  the  articulation  rather  than  over  it  Even  if,  as  occasionally  happens, 
the  joint  shows  a  redder  surface,  which  looks  like  gout,  the  surrounding 
veins  are  not  dilated. 

The  patient  dreads  the  gentlest  touch  or  the  jar  of  a  passing  footstep ; 
with  his  head  and  limbs  immoveably  fixed  he  turns  his  eyes  with  anxiety 
as  a  stranger  approaches  his  bed.  He  lies  perfectly  helpless,  unable  to  feed 
himself,  or  even  to  turn  in  bed,  paralysed  by  the  dread  of  pain ;  so  that 
hospital  patients  often  speak  of  having  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs.  The 
pain  is  usually  worse  by  night  than  during  the  day.  The  face  is  pallid,  the 
tongue  thickly  furred,  and  the  face  and  whole  body  covered  with  profuse 
sour-smelling  sweat 

The  different  joints  are  sometimes  attacked  in  regular  order  :  the  right 
ankle,  then  the  left ;  the  right  knee,  then  the  left ;  and  so  on.  But  more 
often  the  distribution  of  the  disease  is  quite  insular.  All  four  limbs 
usually  suffer  more  or  less. 

Of  all  the  joints,  the  knees  are  most  affected  in  rheumatic  fever,  next 
come  the  shoulders  and  ankles,  then  the  wrists  and  hands,  and  then  the 
elbows.  The  hips  are  less  frequently  attacked  and  the  toes  often  escape,  even 
in  severe  cases.  The  mandibular  joint  has  almost  complete  immunity,  and 
probably  the  same  is  true  of  the  articulations  of  the  vertebrae  and  pelvis, 
but  they  are  too  deeply  seated  to  be  examined  during  life,  and  no  traces 
would  be  left  if  they  were  dissected  after  death  subsequent  to  the  subsidence 
of  the  attack.  According  to  Lebert,  acute  rheumatism  sometimes  attacks 
the  synchondroses  of  the  pelvis. 

This  distribution  differs  from  that  of  gout,  gonorrhoeal  synovitis,  and 
osteo-arthritis ;  moreover,  in  no  other  kind  of  arthritis  does  the  inflammation 
shift  rapidly  from  joint  to  joint. 

In  some  exceptional  cases  rheumatic  inflammation  of  a  joints  instead  d 
subsiding,  passes  on  into  a  chronic  stage,  and  ends  in  hydrops  articuli,  most 
likely  of  the  knee.  Ankylosis  or  disorganisation  of  the  articular  staructores 
is  so  extremely  rare  that  its  occurrence  throws  doubt  on  the  diagnosis  of 
rheumatism. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  rheumatic  inflammation  attacks  any 
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but  synovial  and  serous  membranes.     It  has  no  predilection  for  fibrous 
tnoes,  whether  the  fibres  be  white,  elastic,  or  muscular. 

The  pyrexia  of   rheumatism   is  in  the  majority  of  cases   severe   in 
propoiidon  to  the  number  of  joints  involved,  and  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  in  them.     But  to  this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions.     Somor 
times  the  articular  affection  is  well  marked  while  the  temperature  is  scarcely 
raised  at  alL     In  other  cases  there  is  considerable  fever,  whereas  few  of  the 
joints  suffer,  and  these  but  slightly.     Indeed,  as  Graves  long  ago  pointed 
oot^  it  is  possible  for  the  fever  to  occur  alone,  without  any  joint-i^ection  at 
afl.     The  case  which  he  cites  was  one  of  relapse,  the  patient  having  pre- 
viously passed  through  two  attacks  of  the  usual  kind ;  but  the  converse 
may  occur, — an  attack  of  pyrexia,  with  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  or 
perhaps  even  with  pleurisy  alone,  may  be  followed  by  a  relapse  which  is 
attended  with  synovitis,  and  thus  reveals  its  real  nature.     It  is  therefore 
certain  that  acute  rheumatism  is  a  general  disease  with  localisation  in  the 
joints,  not  a  local  disease  of  the  joints  with  symptomatic  fever.     Yet  even 
Wunderlich  was  unable  to  recognise  any  typical  course ;  the  maximum  tem- 
^ratore,  which  is  usually  about  104^  F.,  sometimes  occurs  as  early  as  the 
fourth  or  even  the  second  day,  but  more  often  not  until  the  end  of  the  first 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.     The  pulse  is  often  extremely  rapid, 
and  is  commonly  large,  full,  and  bounding,  with  a  short  systolic  period;  and 
sometimes  it  is  markedly  dicrotic.     The  breathing  is  not  proportionably 
hurried.     The  tongue  is  generally  flabby,  marked  by  the  teeth  at  its  sides, 
and  coated  with  a  thick,  white  fur.     There  is  usually  thirst  and  anorexia, 
but  the  patient  can  sleep  if  not  kept  awake  by  the  pain.     He  is  not  apa- 
thetic as  in  other  fevers,  and  is  seldom  delirious  unless  his  temperatiu'e 
runs  very  high.     If,  however,  he  has  been  a  drunkard,  a  form  of  delirium 
tremens  is  often  developed.     There  is  no  tendency  for  the  fever  to  assume 
a  "  typhoid  "  character. 

The  urine  is  characteristically  febrile  :  scanty,  dense,  high  coloured, 
add,  depositing  pink  lithates  in  abundance,  and  often  crystals  of  lithic 
acid ;  occasionsJly  it  contains  a  trace  of  albumen  for  a  day  or  two.  It  does 
not  contain  sugar,  but  often  reduces  copper  when  salicin  or  salicylic  acid 
is  being  taken. 

One  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism,  though  not 

invariably  present^  is  sweating.     The  patient  lies  bathed  in  water,  so  as  to 

make  even  the  blankets  damp.     This  must,  of  course,  carry  away  much 

heat  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  it  has  no  obvious 

influence  in  lowering  the  pyrexia  or  in  relieving  the  articular  pains.     The 

perspiration  has  usually  a  very  sour  smell,  which  is  often  taken  into  account 

in  diagnosis.     This,  however,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  sweat 

rather  than  to  its  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  free  acid.     Sir  William 

Gull  used  to  show  that  the  reaction  to  litmus  paper  often  varies  upon 

different  parts  of  the  skin,  being  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral,  in  the  same 

patient.     Sweat  when  first  secreted  is  not  acid  and  only  becomes  so  by 

decomposition  of    the   sebaceous   compounds    mingled   with   it.     Senator 

suggests  that  the  sweat  may  become  alkaline  by  conversion  of  urea  into 

carbonate  of  ammonia,  particularly  between  the  toes  and  in  the  armpits. 

There  is  frequently  developed  a  copious  eruption  of  sudamina — minute 

tnmsparent  vesicles,  containing   an  acid  fluid  which  is  no  doubt  sweat. 

They  glisten  when  a  bright  light  falls  upon  them,  but  they  are  colourless,  so 

that  they  often  can  more  easily  be  felt  than  seen.     In  many  cases,  however, 
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their  bases  become  slightly  inflamed  and  reddened,  and  their  eontODte 
opalescent  and  alkaline :  at  this  stage  they  are  sometimes  called  miti&ruL 
TbiB  emption  bears  no  special  relation  to  rheumatism,  tor  it  oocnrs  in 
other  diseases  attended  with  sweating,  and  also  in  healthy  people  during 
hot  weather.* 

In  some  cases  of  rheumatism  there  is  another  remarkable  eraptkm, 
which  assumes  the  form  of  erjrthema,  urticaria,  or  purpura.  It  has  oftan 
been  described  under  the  name  of  Pdiosia  rheumoHcOt  originaUy  applied  by 
Schonlein.  Dermatologists  have  named  varieties  of  the  same  rash.  Ery- 
thema tuberculatum,  Roseola  marginata.  Erythema  nodosum,  and  Porpon 
urticans.  These  are  all  forms  of  Erythema  rmdUfarme;  and  will  be  described 
under  that  nlame  in  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Cardiac  {nflamnuUion. — It  is  not  surprising  that  the  important  relatian 
of  rheumatism  to  disease  of  the  heart  was  not  recognised  before  the  dis- 
covery of  auscultation.  Scudamore  in  1827  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  complication,  and  Bright  and  Hope  taught  it 
But  to  Bouillaud's  work,  published  in  1840,  is  due  the  universal  recognitioQ 
of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  not  as  accidents,  but  parts  of  rfaeumatasBL 

In  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism  it  is  necessary  from  day  to  day  to 
watch  with  the  stethoscope  for  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium 
or  of  the  cardiac  valves,  for  these  affections  often  give  rise  to  neither  pain 
nor  dyspnoea  nor  any  other  sjrmptom. 

The  frequency  of  inflammation  of  the  heart  in  rheumatism  cannot  be 
stated  with  numerical  accuracy.  The  results  of  autopsies  are  not  available 
for  the  purpose,  because  cases,  which  prove  fatal,  are  more  severe  than  the 
average  ;  and  the  auscultatory  signs,  which  afford  our  best  means  of  detect- 
ing cardiac  complications  during  life,  are  open  to  sources  of  fallacy,  par- 
ticularly the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  organic  and  fuDctiml 
murmurs. 

Among  forty-five  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  which  ended  fatally  in  Oufs 
Hospital,  and  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  chronic  disease  of  Ac 
valves,  the  heart  was  found  to  be  healthy  in  eight  only,  both  pericarditis  and 
endocarditis  existed  in  nineteen,  pericarditis  alone  in  ten,  endocarditis  akme 
in  eight,  t 

Turning  to  clinical  records,  we  find  that  Budd  put  the  proportion  of 
cardiac  lesions  at  48  per  cent..  Fuller  at  only  23  per  cent  It  is  remaH^- 
able  that  the  same  proportion,  23  per  cent,  was  independently  Brrived  il 
by  Lebert  at  Breslau,  and  by  Wunderlich  at  Leipzig. 

Mr  Manser  collected  400  cases  for  the  writer's  paper  in  1875,  and  Mr 
Shad  well'  100  more  for  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work.  Of  these 
500  cases  from  the  clinical  records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  only  221  were  free 
from  cardiac  murmurs ;  while  in  the  remaining  279  cases,  110  bruits  wtfe 

•  The  '<  f  ebrifl  miliaria  "  which  occurred  as  an  epidemic  on  the  Continent,  and  etftMy  \ 
in  France,  thronghoat  the  eighteenth  centnry  and  down  to  the  year  1856,  and  may  ^^ 
likely  have  inclnded  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  was  attended  with  a  red  papular  or  Tcnoiltf 
rash.  The  name  is  stiU  used  in  Italy,  bat  probably  for  scarlatina,  enteric,  and  other  /ab^ 
diseases  attended  by  sweating  and  sadamina.  In  the  English  **  sweating  sickness,"  of  ^^ 
there  were  five  terrible  epidemics  between  1486  and  1551  in  this  country,  there  seems  tohAY< 
been  no  such  emption  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  225). 

t  These  figures  differ  from  those  which  Dr.  Sibson  gave  as  the  result  of  so  ^'^^ 
of  826  unselected  clinical  cases  in  his  elaborate  article  in  the  fourth  volume  of '  BeyW"^ 
System.'  According  to  these,  endocarditis  was  present  nearly  three  times  as  often  *^V^ 
carditis.  Bouillaud  estimated  its  occurrence  as  80  per  cent.,  but  that  was  in  pstieBti  ^^ 
were  bled  and  leeched  remorselessly. 
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beHeyed  to  be  pericardial  and  169  endocardial.  At  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  out  of  Dr  Churoh'u  574  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  heart  was 
Mcertained,  it  was  aflfected  in  371.  Dr  Peacock  (*St  Thos.  Hosp.  Rep./ 
1873)  recorded  cardiac  murmurs  in  only  a  third  of  his  cases. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  is 
sometimes,  and  especially  in  children,  the  sole  indication  of  a  rheumatic 
attack,  and  that  in  other  cases  it  is  attended  with  only  slight  and  fugitive 
articiilar  pains,  which  may  easily  escape  notice  altogether.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  role,  diere  is  in  acute  rheumatism  a  direct  relation  between  the  degree  of 
aererity  of  the  articular  affection  and  the  frequency,  as  well  as  the  intensity, 
of  cardiac  complications.  Thus  Sibson  found  that  the  affection  of  the  joints 
was  severe  in  only  one  fourth  of  those  cases  in  which  the  heart  showed  no 
mga  of  inflammation,  but  in  two  fifths  of  those  in  which  endocarditis  was 
present^  and  in  three  fifths  of  those  in  which  there  was  pericarditis,  with 
or  without  endocarditis. 

Age  has  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  inflammation 
of  the  heart  in  rheumatism.  The  younger  the  patient,  the  greater  the 
liability  to  it  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  third  table  in  Dr  Church's 
paper  in  the  'St  Barth.  Hos.  Bep.,'  vol.  xxiii,  p.  273.  The  percentage  of 
cardiac  affections  in  successive  decades  from  under  10  to  50  runs  thus : — 
83,  69,  51,  30,  21. 

In  young  female  servants,  who  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  rheumatism  seen  in  hospital  practice,  the  heart  scarcely  ever,  according 
to  Sibson,  fails  to  show  some  signs  of  being  attacked.  Latham  also  said 
that  maidservants  with  rheumatic  fever  in  hospital  always  get  pericarditis. 
Older  patients  escape  more  often;  and  here  a  curious  difference  is 
found  to  exist  between  men  and  women.  Pericarditis  seems  to  be  three 
times  as  frequent  in  men  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  as  in  women  of 
corresponding  age.  The  reason  for  this  is  believed  to  be  that  a  laborious 
occupation  increases  the  liability  to  cardiac  complications  in  rheumatism  ; 
most  women  work  less  hard  than  men  of  the  same  age,  but  the  girls  of  the 
fewer  classes  are  very  apt  to  have  their  strength  overtaxed. 

It  is  probable  that,  taking  all  cases  of  acute  cardiac  implication  in  rheu- 
matism, only  the  minority  affect  the  pericardium,  either  alone  or  with  the 
endocardium ;  but  this  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  because  pericarditis  is 
often  very  transient  and  leaves  no  trace  behind  it.  Adherent  pericardium  is 
certainly  much  less  commonly  found  after  death  than  valvular  lesions, 
excluding  those  which  in  later  life  are  due  to  atheroma  or  chronic  sclerosis : 
and  a  pericardial  rub  is  also  less  frequent  than  an  endocardial  murmur  as 
estimated  by  auscultation  during  life.  Judging  by  the  same  clinical  method, 
the  mitral  valve  is  much  more  often  affected  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  than 
tiie  aortic,  and,  since  the  murmur  is  most  frequently  apical  and  systolic, 
mitral  imperfection  is  more  common  than  mitral  stenosis.  In  fact,  when  a 
prsesystolic  bruit  or  other  signs  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  lesion  we 
may  be  almost  sure  that  there  have  been  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis. 

Of  other  complicaHonSf  pleurisy,  affecting  chiefly  the  left  pleura,  is  most 
frequent.  Lebert  speaks  of  it  as  occurring  in  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases ;  and 
it  would  probably  be  more  often  diagnosed  than  it  is,  if  the  pain  produced 
by  moving  rheumatic  patients  did  not  interfere  with  stethoscopic  examination 
of  the  back. 

Bronchitis  is  only  occasionally  present ;;  the  lungs  are  often  oedematous ; 
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and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  microscope  may  show  them  to  be  affected  with  slight 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  of  somewhat  rare  oocmreiioe, 
but  when  present  commonly  leads  to  death. 

Rheumatic  peritonitis  and  iritis  are  both  very  doubtful,  and  rheumatic 
meningitis,  cerebral  or  spinal,  may  be  said  not  to  exist. 

In  one  fatal  case  that  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  tonsils  were  suppu- 
rating, and  acute  tonsillitis  sometimes  begins  an  attack. 

Rheumatic  nodutes. — ^An  effect  of  rheumatic  fever,  of  both  pathological 
and  diagnostic  interest,  consists  in  the  formation  of  small,  subcutaaeoos, 
fibrous  nodules,  usually  but  not  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  jointB, 
often  upon  prominent  points  of  bone,  like  the  knuckles,  the  olecranon,  the 
tibia,  and  the  acromion,  or  on  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 
They  were  first  described  by  the  late  Dr  Hillier  in  his  ^  Diseases  of  CM- 
dren'  (1868),'and  afterwards  by  Meynet^  of  Lyons,  in  1876,  by  Rehn  in 
Germany  (1878),  and  by  Hirschsprung  in  Denmark  (1881).  A  full  account 
of  them  by  Dr  Barlow  and  Dr  Warner  will  be  found  in  the  '  TransactionB  of 
the  International  Congress  of  1881,'  vol.  iv,  p.  1 16,  with  twenty-seven  cases.^ 

These  nodules  are  rarely  seen  in  adults,  but  are  frequent  in  children. 
They  are  but  very  little  tender,  and  seem  to  disappear  soon  after  the  attack 
of  rheumatism  is  over.  They  have  been  found  in  the  pericardium  after 
death,  and  when  numerous  on  the  surface  are  in  Dr  Cheadle's  experience 
indicative  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  and  of  a  fatal  result 
from  that  or  from  endocardial  lesions. 

The  course  of  rheumatism,  uninfluenced  by  treatment,  is  tedious  and 
uncertain.  The  pyrexia  and  pain  gradually  subside  and  revive  again  as  a 
fresh  joint  is  attacked,  and  thus  the  attack  drags  on  for  several  weeks  and 
leaves  the  patient  excessively  weakened  and  anaemic.  Even  when  the  heirt 
has  escaped,  convalescence  is  slow  and  often  interrupted  by  relapses.  These 
are  less  severe  and  prolonged  than  the  original  attack,  but  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  the  disease  becomes  chronic  in  duration  thou|^  stOl 
acute  or  subacute  in  symptoms. 

Sequdce  are  very  rare  ;  and  when  the  rheumatic  synovitis  is  once  cared, 
local  deformity  seldom  results.  In  this  particular  true  rheumatism  differs 
remarkably  from  gout,  and  from  gonorrhoeal  sjmovitis. 

So  far  from  protecting  against  recurrence,  one  attack  of  rheiunatic  fever 
is  a  predisposing  cause  of  another.  Apart  from  relapses,  the  interval  is 
usually  from  three  to  five  years,  and  sometimes  much  longer. 

jStidoffy, — Cold  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  Bcute 
rheumatism.     But  this  is  open  to  question.     Exposure  to  cold  winds,  or 
travelling  in  winter  or  in  cold  climates,  or  insufficient  clothing  does  not  canse 
it;  The  only  efficient  kind  of  cold  is  getting  wet  through.  The  patient  is  not 
infrequently  attacked  within  a  few  hours  i^r  being  out  for  several  hoon 
in  the  rain ;  but  when  there  has  been  an  interval  of  a  week  or  eren  a 
fortnight  since  such  an  occurrence,  the  causal  relation  of  events  is  mm 
doubiiul.     Sometimes  the  exposure  may  have  been  repeated  again  and  i^ 
for  a  considerable  time  before  any  harm  seems  to  result ;  we  may  either 
suppose  a  cumulative  action,  exerted  slowly  and  from  day  to  day ;  or  tW 
♦  Numeroiw  cases  have  since  been  recorded  by  Dr  Cayafy  (*  Path.  Trans./  xxjdT.p.*!)- 
Brs  Lees,  Duckworth,  Money,  Drewitt,  Stephen  Mackenzie  and  Fowler,  in  the  *fna»^ 
tions'  of  the  Pathological  Society  for  1883  and  of  the  Clinical  Societ^  for  188S-8i  ^ 
remarkable,  case  in  a  woman  of  thirty-nine  is  described  and  figured  by  Or  Q.  S.  KiddlrtoSi 
of  Glasgow,  in  the  '  America^  Jouni.  of  Med.  Spi./  October,  1887. 
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Ae  patient  does  not  duffer  until  his  power  of  resistance  is  so  diminished  by 
0Y6r-&tigae,  or  in  some  other  way,  that  he  now  for  the  first  time  gets  '*  a 
diill.''  Careful  inquiry  as  to  previous  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  has  led  to 
a  n^j^ative  statement  in  probably  half  of  the  writer's  patients  ;  and  there  is 
no  question  that  many,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism are  not  due  to  any  tangible  exposure. 

lUieamatic  fever  is  stated  to  be  less  common  during  the  months  of  July, 
August)  and  September  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Haygarth,  who 
in  1805  first  published  exact  statistical  observations  of  cases  of  rheumatism 
(170  in  niunber),  found  as  many  of  them  to  have  begun  in  the  five  cold 
months  (December — April)  as  in  the  seven  warmer  montjis — not  more, 
perhape,  than  an  accidental  difference.  The  number  of  patients  admitted 
into  die  -wards  of  hospitals  in  London  at  different  times  is  liable  to  wide 
variations  which  are  not  attributable  to  changes  in  the  weather ;  for  several 
weeks  hardly  a  case  may  present  itself,  whereas  afterwards  a  great  many 
may  appear  within  a  few  days  of  one  another. 

A  review  of  the  statistics  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  ten  years  collected 
by  Mr  Capes,  shows  that  the  largest  numbers  of  admissions  were  in 
September  (158),  and  November  (136) ;  the  next  in  October,  January,  and 
.A^ril  (127  each).  There  were  not  so  many  in  May,  June,  and  August 
(108 — 112);  fewer  in  December,  February,  and  July  (about  100);  and 
fewest  in  March  (69).  Dr  Archibald  Garrod  gives  a  series  of  similar 
observations  by  nine  different  writers  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  recent 
work  on  '  Rheumatism,'  and  finds  great  discrepancy  in  the  results. 

The  geographical  distribtUion  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly 
Icnown  to  enable  one  to  state  positively  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  its 
relation  to  climatic  conditions.  Hirsch  gives  a  large  amount  of  information  ; 
but  with  regard  to  many  of  the  statements  which  he  cites,  it  is  difficult  to 
ten  whether  acute  rheumatism  is  meant,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vague 
affections  which  are  so  often  labelled  '*  rheumatic."  Thus,  after  stating 
that  rheumatism  is  prevalent  among  the  Esquimaux  in  Iceland,  and  in  Polar 
regions  generally,  he  concludes  that  acute  rheumatism  is  a  disease  mainly  of 
the  temperate  zones.  One  striking  fact  is  that  in  Cornwall  and  South  Devon 
it  is  comparatively  infrequent.  In  a  dispensary  practice  during  four  and  a 
half  years  in  Cornwall,  only  four  cases  occurred  ;  imd  medical  men  practising 
in  Exeter  say  that  it  seldom  is  seen  in  that  city.  The  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Guernsey  are  said  to  enjoy  a  similar  degree  of  immunity  from  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  "  rheumatism  "  appears  to  be  far 
more  frequent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  North-Eastem  States,  where  the 
climate  is  comparatively  cold  and  changeable.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in 
Canada  and  in  Australia,  both  dry  climates,  though  very  different  in  tem- 
perature. Palgrave  found  both  rheumatism  and  rheumatic  disease  of  the 
heart  common  in  the  pure,  keen,  and  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Nejid  in 
Central  Arabia. 

Next  to  cold^  muscular  &3ceriion  is,  according  to  some  authors,  an  exciting 
cause  of  rheumatism.  It  not  infrequently  sets  in  immediately  after  a  long 
march,  and  its  great  frequency  in  servant-girls  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
tiieir  being  so  often  sadly  over-worked.  Some  of  the  occupations  whic£ 
famish  a  large  number  of  cases  involve  hard  muscular  work  ;  thus  it  is  fre- 
quent in  smiths  and  in  carpenters. 

*    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  certain  families  are 
especiaUy  liable  to  suffer  from  rheumatic  fever ;  several  children  of  the  same 
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parents  are  often  affected  by  it^  and  others  have  chorea.  Garrod  traced  an 
hereditary  predisposition  in  about  a  quarter  of  his  patients,  Fuller  in  27  and 
Chomel  in  33  per  cent.  Among  400  hospital  patients,  the  writer  found  it 
in  68,  i,  e.  in  17  per  cent  In  his  recent  treatise,  Dr  Archibald  Garrod 
reports  that,  among  500  cases  of  patients  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  who 
had  never  had  rheumatism,  105  or  21  per  cent  gave  an  account  of  rheumatic 
fever  in  near  relatives;  while,  compared  withiihis  general  coincidence,  he 
found  that,  of  500  patients  with  acute  rheumatism  themselves,  more  than 
150  (30 — 35  per  cent)  could  give  a  history  of  the  same  disease  in  near 
relatives. 

Whether  the  disease  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  persons  of  one  camplexum 
than  in  those  of  another  is  very  doubtful.  According  to  Laycock,  those  of 
**  the  rheumatic  diathesis  "  are  usually  well  built  and  well  nourished,  the 
complexion  is  of  a  healthy  florid  tint,  the  teeth  are  regular,  sound,  and  firm, 
the  hair  is  abundant,  and  the  skin  greasy  and  thick.  Mr  Hutchinson  (following 
Bazin)  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  "  diathesis "  which  is  termed  by  him 
arthritic,  and  which  is  common  to  gout^  rheumatism,  and  arthritis  defor- 
mans. A  very  general  impression  is  that  most  patients  with  rheumatic 
fever  have  light  hair  and  grey  eyes.  But  this  applies  to  all  diseases  in 
England,  because  our  population  is  chiefly  xanthochroic. 

Rheumatism  not  inh'equently  follows  scarlet  fever,  usually  during  the 
stage  of  desquamation.^  A  similar  affection  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sequel  of 
dysentery  (p.  235),  but  probably  this  is  not  true  rheumatism.  The  puerperal 
state  is  also  believed  to  bear  a  causal  relation  to  rheumatic  fever,  which  is 
not  infrequently  developed  in  women  who  have  been  recently  delivered,  or 
have  miscarried,  especially  when  there  has  been  profuse  hemorrhage. 

Sex, — Men  are  somewhat  more  liable  than  women  to  rheumatic  fever, 
in  about  the  proportion  of  4  to  3;  a  difference  which  perhaps  may  be 
explained  by  their  harder  work  and  greater  exposure  to  weather.  This 
seems  to  be  shown  by  Dr  Goodhart's  cases  in  children  below  14,  where  of 
69  patients  there  were  27  boys  to  42  girls. 

Among  400  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  numbers  were  223  men  to  177 
women.  Of  654  cases  recorded  by  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee 
(<Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  Feb.  25th,  1888),  were  375  men,  279  women. 

Age, — Rheumatism  is  a  disease  ot  youth:  a  large  proportion  of  first 
attacks  take  place  in  children  and  in  young  adults ;  and  it  seldom  occurs 
for  the  first  time  after  the  age  of  fifty.  In  infants,  however,  it  is  very 
uncommon ;  only  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded,  one  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  days  by  Widerhofer,  another  at  four  weeks  by  Stager,  and  one  at  ten 
months  by  Henoch  (all  quoted  by  Senator). 

About  four-fifths  of  first  attacks  occur  between  1 1  and  30.  At  Ooy's 
Hospital,  out  of  365  first  cases,  22  fell  between  5  and  10,  179  between 
10  and  20,  118  between  20  and  30,  34  between  30  and  40,  and  only  12 
above  40.  Even  second  and  third  attacks  become  less  frequent  as  tbo 
patient  grows  older.  The  writer  has  met  with  one  case  in  a  woman  of  61i 
and  one  in  a  man  of  73. 

Putting  together  683  cases  (whether  first  or  later)  from  St  Bartholomews 
Hospital  and  620  from  Guy's  Hospital :— Out  of  the  total  1303,  ^ 
occurred  under  10,  521  between  10  and  20,  441  between  20  and  30,  195 
between  30  and  40,  69  between  40  and  50,  and  30  above  50. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  the  causes  of  rheumadsm  ^ 
•  See  papers  bj  Dr  Thoi.  Birlow  and  by  Dr  Aihby, '  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Sept  15, 1 W 
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obeeore.  Praetically  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  those  who  are  young, 
tJioae  who  are  poor,  and  those  who  have  suffered  from  it  already,  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease. 

Theory  of  rhewnoHsm* — ^The  pathological  allies  of  rheumatic  fever  are 
ciK»ea  and  erythema.  Its  only  known  antecedent  is  scarlatina,  its  only 
known  consequence  disease  of  the  heart. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  distinguish  it  in  certain  cases  from  gout,  or 
osteo-artliritis,  or  even  from  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  or  pyaemia,  this  is  no 
evidence  of  the  diseases  being  related,  any  more  than  the  same  or  greater 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  fracture  or  dislocation,  tubercle  or  typhoid 
fever,  inteetinal  obstruction  or  peritonitis.  As  for  mixed  or  hybrid  forms 
of  disease,  not  only  is  their  existence  unproved,  but  the  notion  of  a  hybrid 
between  two  diseases  is  equally  absurd,  whether  we  regard  them  as  produced 
by  a  clinical  poison,  by  a  local  injury,  by  a  spore-bearing  microphyte,  or  as 
an  abstract  expression  for  a  constantly  recurring  combination  of  sjrmptoms. 
The  essential  nature  of  the  disease  is  quite  unknown.  It  has  been 
aaoibed  with  equal  confidence  to  diseased  humours,  to  a  disturbance  of 
nervous  centres  or  of  trophic  nerves,  to  the  presence  of  a  bacillus,  and  to  an 
organic  poison  in  the  blood. 

Dr  Fagge,  like  other  physicians,  was  attracted  to  the  view,  originally 
soggested  by  Prout^  that  the  poison  of  rheumatic  fever  is  lactic  add. 
Analogy,  a  fallacious  guide,  argues  that  rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  due  to  some 
aeid  in  the  blood ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  peculiar  sour  smell,  we  have  seen 
that  the  sweat  of  rheumatism  is  not  more  acid  than  usual.  In  1853  Dr 
K  W.  Bichardson  published  a  series  of  experiments  upon  dogs,  which  were 
believed  by  him  to  show  that  the  injection  of  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  was  capable  of  setting  up  endocarditis ;  but  eight  years  later  Beyher, 
in  '  yirchoVs  Archiv,'  pointed  out  that  appearances  precisely  similar  are 
constantly  seen  in  the  cardiac  valves  of  healthy  cats  and  dogs.  After  this 
the  lactic  acid  theory  languished,  until,  in  1871,  Dr  Balthazar  Foster,  of 
Birmingham,  recorded  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal '  two  cases  in  each  of 
which  the  administration  of  this  acid  (in  doses  of  it\,xv  to  it\,1xxv),  with  a 
view  to  check  diabetes,  was  followed  by  the  occiurence  of  painful  swellings 
of  the  joints ;  one  patient  had  no  fewer  than  six  well-marked  attacks,  the 
symptoms  of  which  seem  to  have  resembled  those  of  acute  rheumatism. 
Kulz  in  his  'Beitrage  zur  Path.  u.  Ther.  d.  Diabetes'  related  a  case  in 
which  lactic  acid  set  up  pains  called  "  rheumatic  "  in  the  hip  and  thigh.  It 
is  true  that  the  same  drug  has  been  repeatedly  administered  to  other  patients 
and  to  healthy  persons  without  result ;  but,  as  Senator  remarks,  such  negative 
&cts  perhaps  only  prove  that  a  "  personal  susceptibility  "  is  necessary.  I^tly, 
a  plausible  hjrpothesis  is  that  under  the  influence  of  cold  the  lactic  acid  which 
is  always  formed  as  the  result  of  muscular  exertion  fails  to  be  destroyed  by 
oxidation,  as  it  should  be,  and  that  when  so  accumulated  it  acts  as  an  irritant 
to  the  joints.  Until  better  evidence  than  imperfect  observation,  hypothetical 
chemistry,  and  vague  conjecture  is  given,  we  may  defer  acceptance  of  the 
last  of  the  humoral  theories.^ 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  rheumatism  is  a  tpecifie  fever,  and 

*  As  ingenious  thewies  on  the  chemical  origin  of  rhenmatism  shonld  be  mentioned  Dr 
iMham's '  Croonian  Lectores '  of  1886,  and  Dr  Haig**  more  recent  papers.  The  inhalation 
of  lewer-gas  as  a  canse  of  rhenmatic  fever  has  been  pnt  forward  by  Dr  B.  N.  Dalton,  in  a 
prtotioal  paper  in  the  *  British  Medical  Jonmal'  for  1890. 
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within  the  last  few  years  the  discovery  of  its  infective  microbe  has  been 
repeatedly  announced.  None  of  the  criteria  stated  in  the  first  volume  (p. 
13)  have  been  satisfied ;  and,  apart  from  the  question  of  a  bacterial  origin, 
the  natural  history  of  the  disease  is  strikingly  unlike  that  of  a  specific 
fever.  It  is  not  contagious,  it  does  not  run  a  definite  course,  and  it  does 
not  protect  against  itself. 

A  relation  between  malaria  and  rheumatism  was  a  pardonable  guess 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
in  its  favour  as  a  sarious  hypothesis. 

Prognosis:  dwroHon  and  rdapses. — ^In  the  great  majority  of  cases  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  when  left  to  itself  slowly  and  gradually  improves,  the 
pains  diminish,  the  joints  recover,  and  the  fever  subsides.  This  takes  place 
in  a  variable  time,  occasionally  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  often  not  until  three 
weeks  have  elapsed,  and  sometimes  only  after  six  or  eight  weeks.  The 
duration  of  rheumatism,  however,  is  now  happily  so  much  modified  by 
treatment,  and  the  estimation  of  its  natural  length  so  much  affects  the 
judgment  we  form  as  to  the  results  of  treatment,  that  this  question  will  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  the  following  section. 

Of  all  acute  diseases,  rheumatism  is  the  most  prone  to  relapse.  Its 
relapses  are  not  like  those  of  the  disease  known  as  relapsing  fever  (voL  i, 
p.  124),  an  essential  part  of  the  process ;  for  in  most  cases  they  are  absent 
But  in  a  large  proportion — varying  in  different  times  and  places  and  under 
different  modes  of  treatment  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  the 
whole  number— only  a  few  days  after  the  first  attack  has  subsided,  a  second 
comes  on ;  this  runs  a  similar  though  usually  a  milder  and  a  shorter  course, 
and  the  heart,  if  it  has  escaped  before,  is  seldom  affected  now.  A'  second 
relapse  is  common,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  are  sometimes  seen.  Dr 
Church  has  proved  that  relapses  are  much  more  common  after  second  than 
after  first,  and  still  more  so  after  third  attacks.  The  question  of  how  far 
they  can  be  prevented  by  regimen  and  drugs  will  be  presently  considered 
(p.  712),  for  it  is  one  important  object  of  treatment.  There  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  prolonged  care  and  continued  treatment  during  convalescence  are  in- 
fluential in  preventing  relapses.  Hence  they  are  comparatively  rare  among 
patients  who  can  afford  a  prolonged  period  of  easy  convalescence,  while  it 
is  one  of  the  disappointments  of  hospital  practice  to  see  a  patient,  who  has 
been  sent  out  perfectly  well  after  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  return  to  tbe 
ward. a  week  or  two  later  with  all  his  symptoms  renewed. 

The  joints  are  very  rarely  permanently  injured.  Occasionally  hydrops 
articuli  remains  behind,  and  after  many  attacks  the  joints  may  undergo  the 
changes  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter  as  osteo-sa*thritic.  Amemia  u  a 
marked  effect^  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  absent,  and  return  of  muscular  strength  is  often  very  slow. 

The  liability  to  peri-  and  endocarditis,  with  their  subsequent  effects,  has 
been  already  considered. 

Mortaiity. — Apart  from  the  ultimate  effects  of  rheumatic  diseases  of  the 
valves,  a  fatal  result  is  very  rare.  When  not  due  to  acute  pericarditifl)  or 
to  some  accidental  cause,  death  usually  results  from  hyperpyrexia,  a  re- 
markable condition  to  be  presently  considered,  or  from  pneumonia. 

Senator  puts  the  average  mortality  at  from  3  to  3*7  per  cent,  of  those 
who  are  attacked,  and  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  400  cases  collected  by  the 
present  writer,  it  was  nearly  the  same,  3*75.     So  also  in  the  655  caseBof 
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the  CoUectiye  Investigation  Eeport  the  mortality  was  3*3  per  cent.     But  at 
St.  Bartiiolomew's  Hospital  Dr  Church  found  only  10  deaths  in  693  cases. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  our  wards  varied  widely  in  different  years. 
Yraai  1855  to  1867  (thirteen  years)  only  ten  fatal  cases  altogether  appear 
in  the  records.  Prom  1868  to  1884  (seventeen  years)  there  were  ^/i^y  fatal 
oaees.  The  numbers  in  the  several  years  were  as  foUows : — ^Two  in  1868, 
three  in  1869,  five  in  1870,  two  in  1871,  seven  in  1872,  two  in  1873,  seven 
in  1874,  six  in  1875,  three  in  1876,  six  in  1877,  one  in  1878,  three  in  1879, 
one  in  1880,  two  in  1881,  and  none  in  1882-3-4. 

In  three  of  these  sixty  cases  the  fatal  termination  was  due  to  stenosis  of 
the  nutral  valve,  which  had  resulted  from  previous  attacks  of  acute  rheu- 
iHfttiHTn.  In  only  four  cases  was  there  found  a  severe  and  recent  lesion  of 
tiie  valves  as  the  direct  result  of  the  rheumatism. 

In  eighteen  instances  death  was  attributed  to  pericardUis,  which  was  some- 
times severe,  the  heart  being  covered  with  lymph,  and  there  being  from  ten 
to  fldxteen  ounces  of  fluid,  deeply  stained  with  blood.     In  several  of  these 
cases  there  was  also  effusion  into  one  or  both  of  the  pleural  cavities ;  twice 
^ere   was  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum ;  in  seven  cases  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  was  obviously  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
Each  ol  the  complications  in  question  may  be  supposed  to  have  helped  in 
bringing  about  the  patient's  death ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  myocar- 
ditis was  sometimes  present  when  it  was  not  noticed.     Although  endocarditis 
existed  in  eleven  of  the  eighteen  cases,  it  was  so  slight  that  it  could  not  be 
considered  to  have  affected  the  issue. 

In  twenty-seven  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  collected  by  the  writer, 
death  occurred  from  hyperpyrexia  with  delirium  in  five,  the  ages  of  the 
patients  ranging  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-one.  One  patient  died  from 
delirium  tremens  with  acute  pneumania,  four  from  pneumonia  with  cardiac 
lesions,  thirteen  from  severe  pericarditis  or  valvular  disease  or  both,  the  im- 
miadiate  cause  of  death  in  two  being  embolism,  complicated  in  both  cases  by 
chorea.  The  remaining  three  died  from  accidental  causes  (diphtheria,  enteric 
fever  and  epilepsy)  which  supervened  while  under  treatment  for  rheumatism. 

Bheumatic  hyperpyrexia, — ^That  cerebral  symptoms  sometimes  develop 
themselves  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  rapidly  prove  fatal,  has  long 
been  known.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson  and  Dr  Latham  it  was  thought  that 
tiiey  depended  upon  cardiac  complications,  and  particularly  on  pericarditis ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  heart  is  found  free  from  all  signs  of  inflammation. 
The  existence  of  meningitis  has  also  been  disproved. 

In  1867  Dr  Einger  related  three  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  in  which  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures  were  observed,  the  thermometer  having  risen 
from  104®  to  105°  to  109-2°  or  even  110'8°  Fahr.  Dr  Kreuser  noticed 
the  same  fact  in  Wiirtemberg  about  a  year  previously.  Many  similar  cases 
have  been  since  recorded,  both  in  England  and  abroad ;  at  Guy's  Hospital  in 
seven  years  fourteen  patients  died  of  hyperpyrexia  in  acute  rheumatism. 

The  most  probable  pathology  of  this  terrible  complication  is  that  while 
the  development  of  the  high  temperature  is  itself  consequent  upon  an 
exhaustion  of  the  heat-regulating  centre  in  the  bulb,  the  cerebral  symptoms 
in  their  turn  result  from  the  action  of  the  heated  blood  upon  the  brain. 

Unlike  the  occasional  high  temperatures  observed  in  severe  cases  of 
pneumonia  or  fever  shortly  before  death,  the  h3q>erpyrexia  of  acute  rheu- 
matism may  suddenly  supervene  in  an  apparently  favourable  case.     One  of 
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Dr  Ringer's  patients  was  supposed  to  have  recovered,  and  was  to  leave  tke 
hospital  the  next  day,  when  cerebral  sjrmptomfl  set  in,  and  he  died  in  two 
hours,  with  a  temperature  of  110^. 

The  first  indication  of  the  onset  of  hjrperpyrexia  is  often  that  the  patieiit 
loses  his  pains  and  finds  that  he  can  move  his  limbs  freely.  Unless  the 
temperature  falls  at  the  same  time,  this  is  a  warning  of  impending  danger, 
and  should  lead  to  the  use  of  the  thermometer  at  regular  intervals  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  minutes.  Another  warning  symptom  is  that  the  skin 
ceases  to  perspire. 

The  cerebral  sjrmptoms  of  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  vary  in  character  in 
different  cases.  Sometimes  the  patient  becomes  drowsy,  appears  to  bJi 
asleep,  and  so  passes  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  with  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  which  ends  in  death.  Sometimes  he  grows  violently  maniacal,  jump- 
ing  out  of  bed,  and  fighting  with  nurses  and  attendants.  Sometimes  he  is 
seused  with  convulsions,  or  with  tonic  spasms  and  opisthotonos.  His  pobe 
becomes  very  rapid,  from  140  to  136,  and  towards  the  last  it  may  become 
imperceptible.  His  breathing  is  much  accelerated,  and  his  face  sometimas 
exhibits  the  dusky  purple  flush  of  congestion,  with  eyes  suffused,  and  more 
or  less  complete  cyanosis. 

The  interval  which  elapses  from  the  commencement  of  the  hyperpyrexia 
to  the  fatal  termination  is  very  variable,  as  is  well  shown  by  an  analysis  ot 
twenty-two  cases  made  by  Dr  Wilson  Fox.  In  one  instance  the  thermo- 
meter rose  from  103*5^  to  109^  in  two  hours ;  in  two  other  instances  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  passed  before  a  similar  point  was  reached.  Even  wiien 
the  temperature  is  107^  or  108^  the  patient  may  now  and  then  c<mtiniie  to 
live  for  some  hours ;  and  at  110^  there  may  still  be  an  interval  of  fn»n  ohm 
to  two  hours  before  the  fatal  termination. 

Dr  Fox  thought  that  hyperpjnrexia  is  more  frequent  in  first  attacks  of 
rheumatic  fever  than  in  subsequent  ones ;  and  subsequent  experience  has 
confirmed  this.  As  shown  in  a  valuable  report  based  on  67  cases,  rheu- 
matic hyperpjnrexia  is  nearly  twice  as  common  in  men  as  in  women 
('  Clinical  Trans.,'  voL  xv).     It  very  seldom  occurs  under  puborty. 

Diagnosis. — ^Acute  rheumatism  is,  as  a  rule,  very  easy  to  recognise.  Bat 
there  are  not  a  few  diseases  which  may  be  mistsJcen  for  it^  and  in  some 
exceptional  instances  it  may  be  impossible  to  decide. 

The  author  was  called  into  the  hospital  one  Sunday  by  the  house 
physician  to  see  a  girl  who  had  been  just  admitted  for  rheumatic  fever,  and 
whose  temperature  was  very  high.  The  peculiarity  of  her  case  was  that  she 
was  covered  all  over  with  a  bright  scarlet  rash.  She  had  had  acute  rheu- 
matism on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  real  natui'e  of  her  illness  was  not 
suspected  until  the  following  day,  when  the  papular  eruption  of  anaHfocf 
was  found  upon  her.  In  several  instances  the  pains  in  the  limbs  produced  by 
the  growth  of  mtdtijple  sarcomata^  especially  about  the  vertebrse,  so  as  to  com- 
press the  spinal  nerves,  have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  acute  or  to  subacute 
rheumatism  (vol.  i,  p.  83).^ 

DlceraHve  endocarditis  sometimes  complicates  rheumatism.  In  somecssei 
so  regarded,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt^  whether  the  rheumatism  was  really 
present,  or  whether  the  endocarditis  was  not  primary. 

*  In  a  case  of  multiple  sarcomata  of  the  skin^  secondary  to  a  growth  in  the  C90iun«  midflr 
the  writer's  care,  there  were  first  pains  and  swelling  about  the  joints  which  he  mistook  for 
rhenmatism,  and  when  the  sarcomata  appeared  he  supposed  them  to  be  purpuric  erythemi^ 
poliosis  rheumatica. 
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Affeetions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  early  stagea  have  been  regarded  as 
rbeamatic  on  account  of  the  pains  to  which  they  gave  rise,  until  paralysis 
saperrened.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  spinal  cases,  and 
Boiably  in  tabes,  the  joints  may  actually  suffer.  The  same  remark 
•{^lies  also  to  syphilis^  the  effects  of  which  are  not  infrequently  set  down 
to  rheumatism.  Lastly,  scorhutm  and  hccmaphUia  must  be  mentioned  as 
diseaaes  with  regard  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  make  a  similar 
blander. 

The  diagnosis  from  an  acute  attack  of  gotU  is  occasionally  difficult  when 
the  latter  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  young  subject,  but  such  cases  are 
moedy  hereditary,  and  the  heart  being  unaffected  would  be  unusual  at  that 
age  in  rheumatism.  The  degree  of  fever,  the  locality  of  the  arthritis,  and, 
aboTe  all,  its  shifting  from  joint  to  joint  without  leaving  traces  behind,  are 
the  chief  additional  marks  which  distinguish  rheumatism  from  gout.  The 
^agnoais  from  gonorrhceal  synovitis  and  from  acute  osteo-arthritis  will  be 
given  hereafter  (pp.  719  and  725). 

A  useful  means  of  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  in  children  is  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  the  '* rheumatic  nodules"  described  above  (p.  692). 

The  -writer  had  once  a  man  of  about  fifty  under  his  care,  who  appeared 
to  be  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever ;  but  soon  diarrhoea  and  then  a  rose- 
rash  appeared,  and  the  diagnosis  was  altered  to  that  of  enteric  fever.  He 
died  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  from  perforation,  and  after  death  it 
was  clear,  from  the  condition  of  the  joints,  the  hearty  and  the  intestines,  that 
the  two  diseases  had  coexisted. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  and  serious  error  is  mistaking  for  rheu- 
matic fever  one  of  those  forms  of  pyctmia  which  come  particularly  before 
physicians  because  they  are  not  secondary  to  a  wound  or  obvious  source  of 
suppuration.  The  most  frequent  primary  lesion  is  caries  of  the  petrous 
bone,  which  may  be  recc^nised  by  otorrhoea,  or  by  foetor  of  a  fragment  of 
cotton-wool  left  in  the  meatus,  even  when  there  is  no  obvious  discharge  of  pus, 
by  perforation  of  the  membrana  tjrmpani,  and  by  tenderness  over  the  mastoid 
process  or  the  jugular  vein.  Sometimes  the  pysBmia  is  due  to  acute  osteo- 
myelitis of  a  long  bone,  when  the  affected  limb  will  be  found  hot,  tender, 
and  oedematous ;  or  acute  periostitis  with  suppuration  and  secondary  sjmo- 
vitis  may  in  like  manner  simulate  rheumatism. 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  care,  diagnosis  is  impossible  till  after  death,  and 
difficult  even  then.  In  1 879  Dr  Gk)odhart  made  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
aged  sixteen,  who  had  been  lying  for  five  days  in  a  medical  ward  in  a  typhoid 
condition.  He  had  a  systolic  murmur ;  his  temperature  had  been  103*8^  on 
admission,  his  pulse  132,  his  respirations  48.  He  had  been  attacked  with 
pains  and  with  chilliness  five  days  before  his  admission.  Numerous  ab 
acesses  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  kidneys.  Evidently,  therefore, 
the  case  was  one  of  pyaemia ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  nearly  every  other 
bone  had  been  examined  that  Dr  GkK>dhart  discovered  suppuration  beneath 
the  periosteum  of  the  lower  end  of  the  right  fibula.  On  the  tricuspid  valve 
there  was  a  v^etation  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  a  little  ulcer  beneath,  which 
had  torn  through  some  of  the  chordse. 

How  closely  pyaemia  may  resemble  acute  rheumatism  is  well  shown  by  a 
case  which  occurred  to  Dr  Moxon  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1877.  A  patient 
was  admitted  who  had  nine  days  before  been  attacked  with  headache,  sick- 
ness, and  rigors,  and  in  whom  these  sjrmptoms  were  followed  by  profuse 
sweating  and  by  pains  in  the  joints.     Salicylic  acid  was  prescribed,  but  the 
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temperature  rose  and  delirium  set  in,  so  that  cold  baths  were  employed  on 
several  occasions.  The  question  whether  the  disease  could  be  pysemia  was 
formally  discussed,  and  negatived  in  favour  of  the  diagnosis  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. He  made  no  complaint  of  the  thigh,  as  being  more  painful  tiian 
other  parts,  when  he  was  being  moved  into,  or  out  of,  the  bath.  Yet  at  the 
autopsy  not  only  was  there  osteitis  of  the  lower  paxt  of  the  shaft  of  the 
right  femur  and  of  the  adjacent  epiphysis,  but  the  bone  was  denuded  of  its 
periosteum,  and  there  was  a  large  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  muscles. 
There  was  also  suppuration  about  the  shoulder,  and  pyaemic  abscesses  in 
the  lungs  and  heart 

An  important  distinction  between  acute  rheumatism  and  pyaemia  is  that 
in  rheumatism  the  pain  and  swelling  fly  about,  leaving  one  joint,  and  after 
a  few  hours  attacHng  another.  But  that  this  criterion  is  not  perfect  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died  of  pysBmia  in  a  surgical  ward  in  1870, 
and  who  for  a  time  had  flying  pains  in  the  joints. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  all  the  instances  that  have  occurred 
at  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years  of  pyaemia  from  osteo- 
myelitis have  been  in  boys  or  young  men  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
of  age.  As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  by 
the  severe  constitutional  disturbance  which  is  present^  by  the  presence  of 
rigors,  and  by  the  skin  being  dry  instead  of  sweating ;  the  joints,  too,  show 
a  deeper  blush,  and  are  more  frequently  hot. 

Certain  eruptions,  which  are  sometimes  associated  with  pyaemia,  may 
simulate  rheumatic  erythema.  Beside  the  scarlet  rash  which  is  compara- 
tively common  in  surgical  wards,  and  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  really 
scarlatina^  there  are  cases  in  which  the  skin  presents  appearances  of  a  still 
more  remarkable  kind.  Thus  in  1861  a  boy  of  thirteen  was  admitted  into 
hospital  who  had  for  a  week  been  treated  for  rheumatic  fever,  but  whose 
disease  was  at  once  recognised  to  be  pyaemia,  there  being  a  large  abscess  of 
the  thigh.  Towards  the  last  his  body  became  covered  with  **  a  purpUsh 
rash,  resembling  the  mottled  rash  of  tjrphus,  partly  consisting  of  petechias 
(probably  fleabites),  partly  of  papules,  which  became  vesicular  at  the  apices 
and  slightly  scabbed."  Li  another  patient,  in  1874,  pustules  are  said  to 
have  appeared  on  the  back  and  on  the  abdomen  two  days  before  death. 
Pustular  eruptions  are  mentioned  in  two  instances  of  **  spontaneous  pyaemia,'' 
collected  by  the  Pathological  Societjr's  Committee  in  1879. 

In  rega^  to  all  such  cases,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
presence  of  glcmders.  That  disease  is  itself  sometimes  mistaken  for  acute 
rheumatism  at  its  commencement. 

Another  class  of  cases  which  are  likely  to  be  set'  down  to  acute  rheu- 
matism are  those  of  pycemia  from  gonorrhoea.  In  1872  a  young  woman  in 
advanced  pregnancy  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rheumatic  fever ;  an  hour  later  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
survived  for  some  days ;  she  was  now  seen  to  be  suffering  from  pyaemia,  and 
four  days  afterwards  she  died.  At  the  autopsy  an  abscess  was  found  in  the 
subserous  tissue  near  the  right  ovary,  and  there  were  softening  thrombi  in 
the  adjacent  veins ;  but  it  vms  thought  that  these  lesions  were  themselves 
secondiary,  and  that  the  starting^-point  of  the  disease  was  a  vaginal  dischurg® 
from  which  she  had  been  suffering,  and  which  was  probably  of  a  gonorrhc^ 
character. 

In  ordinary  surgical  practice  it  seldom  happens  that  pyaemia  is  mis- 
taken for  acute  rheumatism.     But  sometimes  the  converse  blunder  is  corn- 
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mitted,  and  when  rheumatic  synovitis  appears  after  an  operation  or  accident^ 
the  patient  is  supposed  to  have  py»mia. 

Bhewnatism  in  childrm. — ^In  the  case  of  patients  under  puberty,  rheumatic 
ferer  assumes  somewhat  special  characters,  which  may  sometimes  prevent 
its  recognition.  It  is  very  frequent,  and  often  subacute  without  severe 
pain  or  synovitis,  and  with  only  moderate  fever.  Moreover,  gout,  gonor- 
iboeal  synovitis,  and  osteo-arthntis,  are  unknown  at  that  age,  so  that  if 
multiple  arthritis  with  pyrexia  is  present  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
pofldbility  of  pysemia  or  of  tubercular  disease — ^pulpy  synovitis  or  caries — 
affecting  more  than  one  joint.  The  articular  inflammation  is  sometimes  so 
lUght,  that  pain  and  swelling  have  to  be  inquired  for.  The  heart  is,  how- 
erer,  eztaremely  apt  to  become  affected;  there  is  a  bruit  to  be  heard  in 
moch  more  than  half,  some  writers  believe  in  nearly  all,  cases  of  rheumatism 
in  children.  Hjrperpjnrezia  is  very  rare.  Tonsillitis  is  common,  and 
erythema  is  not  infrequent  Cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  or  endo- 
carditis, or  pleurisy  with  only  slight  pyrexia,  and  no  discoverable  synovitis, 
are  very  rare  in  adults,  but  not  uncommon  in  children.  Chorea  is  a  frequent 
eomplication  or  sequela.  Lastly,  rheumatic  nodules  (p.  691)  are  far  more 
frequent  and  numerous  than  in  adults.  An  hereditary  origin  is  far  more 
oftoi  present,  or  more  easily  detected,  and  one  from  cold  or  exposure  much 
leas  frequent. 

Treatment. — Formerly  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  was  not  satisfactory. 
A  great  variety  of  medicines  were  prescribed,  each  of  which  appeared  to 
be  highly  successful  in  some  cases,  while  it  utterly  failed  in  others.  Some 
physicians,  and  especially  the  late  Dr  Fuller,  of  St  (George's  Hospital,  recom- 
mended the  administration  of  alkalies,  in  such  doses  as  to  maintain  an 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine ;  some,  following  Dr  Eees,  trusted  to  lemon- 
juice.  Some  gave  bark  (as  Haygarth  recommended),  or  quinine,  others  the 
tinctare  of  iron,  others  colchicum,  others  ergot,  others  propylamine  (or 
rather  trimethylamine).  The  late  Dr  Herbert  Davies  advocated  the  employ- 
ment of  blisters  to  all  the  affected  joints ;  surrounding  the  knees,  for  example, 
with  strips  of  emplastrum  cantharidis  three  inches  wide.  It  seems  to  be 
certain  that  the  blistering  plan  is  often  followed  by  a  rapid  subsidence  of 
the  local  inflamipation,  but  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  when  carried  out 
fully  it  is  apt  to  produce  strangury,  and  (as  Senator  has  shown  in  vol.  Ix  of 
'  Virchow's  Archiv  *)  it  sometimes  leads  to  inflammatory  exudation  in  the 
urine,  which  may  not  only  contain  flakes  when  voided,  but  even  coagulate 
afterwards.  Moreover,  it  may  produce  local  sloughing ;  and,  after  all,  the 
local  synovitis  is  not  the  disease. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  physicians  first  began  to  entertain 
the  suspicion  that  the  apparent  success  of  various  methods  of  curii>g 
acute  rheumatism  might,  after  all,  be  fallacious,  and  that  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
used  to  cite,  but  without  assenting  to  it,  the  dictum  of  Warren,  who,  when 
asked  what  was  good  for  acute  rheumatism,  replied,  "  Six  weeks."  Within 
the  last  thirty  years  careful  observations  have  been  systematically  made 
and  recorded  of  cases  left  to  themselves,  without  active  medication.  Such 
an  "expectant  treatment^"  as  it  has  been  termed,  seems  to  have  been 
first  tried  by  Lebert,  who  in  1860  published  the  results  in  nine  patients. 
A  few  years   later   Sir  William    Gull   and  Dr   Sutton,   in   the   *  Guy's 
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Hospital  Beports'  for  1866,  placed  on  record  the  details  of  twenty-five 
cases.* 

From  these  observations  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  acute  rheuxnatinn  is 
altogether  unlike  those  among  the  specific  fevers  which  have  a  fixed  or 
definite  duration.  Among  Sir  William  Gull's  patients  the  length  ol  time 
during  which  active  symptoms  continued,  including  that  passed  before 
admission  as  well  as  subsequently,  varied  from  nine  to  thirty-four  daysL 
On  striking  an  average,  the  course  of  the  disease,  as  measured  by  the 
period  at  which  there  is  freedom  both  from  pjrrexia  and  f nun  pain,  is  mndi 
shorter  than  that  named  by  Dr  Warren.  Gull  and  Sutton  made  it  nine- 
teen days;  Lebert  gave  sixteen  days  as  the  average  time  for  marked 
improvement,  twenty-two  days  as  that  for  convalescence. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  compare  cases  of  acute  rheumatimn  left  to 
themselves  with  those  submitted  to  treatment  by  drugs,  there  is  a  fonds- 
mental  difficulty.     Strictly  speaking,  those  cases  only  are  comparaUe,  in 
which  the  treatment  was  begun  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  pati^it  vbs 
taken  ilL     But  to  include  only  such  cases  would  be  not  only  to  limit  the 
field  of  observation  almost  entirely  to  private  practice,  but  also  to  ensure 
that  the  cases  accepted  should  be  of  far  more  than  average  severity,  stnee 
only  patients  seized  with  violent  symptoms  are  likely  to  seek  medical  advice 
at  once.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reject  cases  which  have  come  under 
treatment  at  varying  periods  of  the  disease.     But  now  arises  the  question 
whether  one  should  take  into  account  the  time  which  the  disease  has  lasted 
before  the  patient  is  seen.     It  is  clear  that  if  treatment  is  effective  the  fact 
must  be  brought  out  most  strikingly  when  this  time  before  treatment  is  left 
out  of  consideration ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  ineffectual,  we  should  tain 
the  whole  duration  of  the  cases  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  prepare  both  sets  of  figures,  as  was  done  by  Gull 
and  Sutton ;  and,  in  dealing  with  average  results,  no  serious  error  is  likely 
to  arise  whichever  set  be  adopted — provided  the  cases  are  numerous^  so 
that  each  group  may  contain  its  proportion  of  patients  brought  under  trsat- 
ment  at  an  early  stage,  and  of  those  in  whom  the  disease  was  already  tu 
advanced. 

But  there  remains  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  employment  of 
averages,  which  invalidates  the  comparisons  made  by  Gull  and  Sutton  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  "  expectant "  with  those  by  other  methods.    The 
objection  is  that  some  cases  of  acute  rheimiatism  run  a  very  protracted 
course,  which,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  few  weeks,  is  measured  by  months. 
One  cannot  be  surprised  that  no  such  instances  appear  to  be  found  in  Gkil/'<B 
and  Sutton's  lists ;  for  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  keep  the  padents 
week  after  week  under  observation  without  attempting  something  for  their 
*  It  is,  howerer,  wrong  to  consider  the  "  expectant "  treatment  carried  ont  by  Dr  Onll 
at  Guj^s  Hospital  as  doing  nothing.    It  was  the  same  rational  treatment  used  in  cases  of 
pneumonia,  of  enteric  or  scarlet  f^ver,  and  of  fractured  limbs.    The  patients  were  kepi 
perfectly  undisturbed,  no  strangers  were  allowed  to  approach  their  beds,  they  were  screened 
from  draughts,  and  the  light  was  shaded.  Their  joints  were  covered  with  cotton  wod  dipped 
in  laudanum,  and  protected  from  pressure  by  cradles.    Except  under  rerj  special  dream- 
stances,  no  laxative  was  allowed.    They  were  g^ven  an  effervescing  julep,  or  any  eodliBg 
drink  preferred,  and  a  grain  of  opium  was  administered  every  night,  or  oftener  if  the 
pain  was  severe.    Under  this  treatment,  if  there  were  few  brilliant  recoveries,  there 
was  on  the  whole  far  less  pain  and  distress,  a  shorter  average  course,  less  cardiac  distailH 
ance,  and  a  more  safe  and  rapid  convalescence,  than  under  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  d 
Bouillaud^  the  lemon-juice  of  Dr  Bees,  the  alkaline  treatment  of  Dr  Banow  (eadi  of  whie& 
the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  with  Dr  Qull's),  or  any  other  plan  whidi  v«i 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  salicin. 
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relief;  and  afterwards  in  tabulating  results,  the  very  fact  of  treatment 
baying  been  adopted  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  them.  But  when  one 
is  dealing  with  a  series  of  cases  submitted  to  any  particular  treatment,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  reject  the  cases  in  question,  some  of  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  discharged  from  hospital  still  uncured ;  and  when  an 
arerage  is  taken,  a  few  such  cases  would  swamp  the  rest  in  which  treatment 
may  have  been  successful. 

Table  I. — Naiwral  Course  of  Twenfy-four  Oases. 


t  Dantioaof  BTMptoBU 
I    vUU  im  HotpStal. 


Number  of 
Cuflt. 


Dantioii  of  Symi 


befoio 


ATorage  of  the  mbm. 


8  days. 
4da7g. 
6  days. 

6  days. 

7  days. 

8  days. 

9  days. 

10  days . 

11  days. 

12  days. 
18  days. 
14  days. 
16  days . 
18  days. 
21  days. 
27  days. 


1 
2 
3 


21  days  

6  days  

Uncertain.  .  .  . 

7  days,  6  days  .  .  . 

8  days,  8  days,  14  days 
6  days  

9  days 

8  days,  6  dajs  ... 
8  days,  6  days,  6  days 
6  days,  10  days  .  . 

6  days  

14  days 

12  days,  6  days  ... 
12  days     

4  days     

7  days     


Average  21  days. 

„  6  days. 

„  6  days. 

„  6*8  days. 

„  6  days. 

„  9  days. 

M  6*6  days. 

>,  6  days. 

„  8  days, 

u  6  days. 

„  14  days. 

„  9  days. 

„  12  days. 

„  4  days. 

„  7  days. 


Duration  before  admission  of  28  cases  in  which  it  oonld  be 
determined — 180  days;  giving  an  average  of.    •    .    . 


7*8  days. 


It  appears  that  the  only  fair  way  of  using  Gull's  and  Sutton's  cases  is  to 
tabulate  the  length  of  time  that  symptoms  lasted  after  admission  :  the  list  is 
then  as  follows,  a  fatal  case  being  excluded  (see  Table  I). 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  wished  that  the  number  of  cases  had  been  larger ; 
but  from  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  distributed  over  different  parts 
of  the  column  one  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  result  represents  an  average. 
A  point  which  comes  out  clearly  from  the  last  column  is  that  a  comparatively 
long  duration  of  the  disease  after  admission  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
patients  admitted  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  illness.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  case  which  subsided  most  rapidly  while  in 
the  hospital  had  already  been  running  on  for  three  weeks ;  and  this  was  not 
possibly  a  mere  accident^  for  on  tabulating  ten  other  cases  in  which  rapid 
recovery  took  place  without  treatment  (or  under  ineffectual  treatment), 
we  find  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  before  admission  was  13*7 
days. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  with  the  results  of 
three  different  methods  of  treating  acute  rheumatism,  as  recorded  by  their 
several  advocates  (see  Table  II).  It  seems  clear  from  these  figures  that  no 
striking  success  can  be  claimed  for  any  of  the  three  plans  of  treatment. 
The  most  favourable  seems  to  have  been  the  alkaline  method,  but  even 
tinder  this  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  subsided  within  five  days 
amount  to  only  eighteen  out  of  fifty-one,  or  less  than  36  per  cent. 
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Table  IL — Besvlts  of  TreatmerU  by  Lemon-juice^  Alkalies^  and  Blisters, 


Darationof  Symptoms 
Treatment. 

Lemon-jnioe. 

DrOwen  Bees 

C&ny'iHosp.Bep.,'zii). 

Bicarbonate  of  potass. 

DraarrodCMed.- 
Chir.  Trans./  xxxviii). 

Free  Blisterisf . 
DrDaTiesT 
CLond.Hosp.Bep./f). 

1  dav  .    .    . 

.     .         1       .     .     . 

2  dav8 .     .    . 

1 

* 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

i        1 

8  davs .     .     . 

_ 

.    .        8 

4  days .     .    . 

.     .         1        .     .     . 

.    *        8 

6  davii . 

.    .        6 

6  days .     .     . 

1        .     .     . 

.    .        6 

7  days.     .    . 

2       .     .    . 

.    .       7 

8  days.     .    . 

-    .        6       . 

9  days.     .    . 

1       .     .     . 

9      , 

V     VM.J  V  •              •             • 

10  days .    .    . 

.     .        2       .     .     . 

11  days.    .    . 

.    .        2 

12  days.    .    . 
18  days.    .     . 
14  days.    ,    . 

.  !     1    !  !  ! 

.    .        4 
.    .  Doabtfol 

Total  78  casds  .    . 

.    .        9  cases  .    . 

.    .      61  caseir  .    . 

.    .      18  cases 

Sdlicin, — Happily,  it  has  now  been  conclosively  shown  that  the  duration 
of  rheumatism  may  be  greatly  shortened  by  the  adininistratipn  of  salicylic 
acid  or  its  alkaline  salts  or  saUcin.  It  was  in  January,  1876,  that  Dr 
Strieker,  assistant  in  Traube's  Clinic  in  Berlin,  drew  attention  to  the  use  of 
salicylic  acid  in  rheumatism.  It  had  been  used  there  for  sonie  months,  and 
the  same  medicine  had  been  employed  at  Basle  by  Buss.  Salicin  was  originally 
advocated  by  Dr  T.  J.  Maclagan,  in  March,  1876,  in  the  'Lancet'  He  had 
first  prescribed  it  in  1874.* 

After  a  period  of  reasonable  scepticism  and  trial,  the  salicyl  treatment 
became  firmly  established  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  was  introduced 
into  France  by  Professor  S6e.  The  immense  majority  of  physicians  in 
Europe  and  America  now  use  it. 

Salicylic  acid,  as  originally  used  in  Germany,  is  a  very  unsuitable  form 
of  the  remedy.  It  is  insoluble,  bulky,  unpleasant,  and  irritating.  It  is  now 
always  neutralised  by  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  and  the  soda  salt  is  the 
one  generally  used.  It  is  probably  less  depressing  to  the  heart  than  salicylate 
of  potass,  but  it  is  often  well  to  add  ammonia  or  alcohol  so  as  to  obviate 
this  result.  Salicin  is  an  agreeable  remedy,  and  now  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
more  expensive  than  the  salicylates.  It  is  also  less  irritating  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  milder  in  its  general  effects.  But  it  sometimes  fails  when 
other  salicyl-compounds  succeed,  and  therefore  is  best  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sodium-salicylate  when  its  effects  are  found  to  be  undesirable. 

The  author  took  pains  to  tabulate  not  only  his  own  experience  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  but  also  that  of  all  his  colleagues,  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  with  salicin  or  salicylates  from  the  spring  of  1876  to  the  end 
of  1880 ;  and  obtained  the  following  results  (see  Table  III). 

These  figures  obviously  compare  very  favourably  with  those  given  in 
Table  I  as  the  result  in  Gull's  and  Sutton's  cases.  The  symptoms  were 
arrested  within  five  days  in  no  fewer  than  180  of  our  355  patients,  at  which 
period  only  three  of  their  twenty-four  patients  had  lost  their  symptoms. 
•  Among  the  Hottentots  and  the  Boers  of  Sonth  Africa  wiUow  tea  has,  according  to  Mr 
F.  Ensor,  long  heen  a  traditional  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
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Table  III. — Jiestdis  of  Treatment  by  Saiidn  or  Salicylates  at  Omfs  Hospital. 


fvM  aft  wludi  Patient  beeune 
toe  frofli  Pyrexia,  u  well  m 
•itieelaT  Pains,  reekoaed  froa 
c  of  Treatmeot 


Iday  . 

2  days  . 

8  days  . 

4  days  . 
6  days 

6  days  . 

7  days 

8  days  . 

9  days  . 

10  days  . 

11  days  . 

12  days  . 
18  days  . 

14  days  . 

15  days  . 

16  days  . 

17  days  . 

18  days  . 

19  days  . 

20  days 

21  days  • 

22  days  . 
28  days  . 

24  days 

25  days  . 

26  days  . 

27  days  . 

28  days  . 

29  days  . 
80  days  . 
82  days  . 

85  days  . 

86  days  . 

87  days  . 
41  days  . 
49  days  . 
55  days 
60  days  . 

Indeterminate 

Fatal  cases  . 


Number  of 
Cues. 


7 

41 

40 

42 

50 

23 

21 

20 

13 

14 

14 

6 

5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 


1 
2 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
15 
2 


Number  of  Caiee  in  which  Reltpiei  occurred. 


ISeUpse. 


2 

8 

11 

10 

17 

4 

6 

9 

7 

3 

2 


S  Relapiei.      More  than  S  Relapiee. 


1  ^six  relapses) 
8  (in  l,flye  relapses) 


Totals 


.      355 


93 


28     .     . 


It  must  be  added  that  the  rapidity  with  which  relief  is  afforded  to  the  arti- 
cular pains  is  really  far  greater  than  appears  in  the  table.  In  many  of 
the  cases  which  are  set  down  as  relieved  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  or  seven 
days,  the  patient  within  two  or  three  days  was  almost  without  pain,  or  was 
&lmo8t  free  both  from  pyrexia  and  from  pain.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
^or  the  patient  to  be  conscious  of  experiencing  great  relief  from  the  first 
two  or  tiiree  doses  of  the  medicine ;  and  house  physicians  have  repeatedly 
remarked  the  striking  contrast^  even  on  the  first  night  after  admission, 
^tween  patients  treated  with  salicylic  acid  or  salicin  and  those  to  whom  no 
medicine -had  as  yet  been  administered ;  the  former  lie  quiet,  even  if  they 
VOL.  II.  45 
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do  not  sleep ;  the  latter  often  cry  out  daring  the  whole  night  Moreover, 
in  many  of  th^  cases  placed  lower  down  in  the  list^  the  drug  was  given  for  a 
few  days,  or  for  twenty  hours  only,  and  was  then  withdrawn ;  or  the  doses 
administered  were  probably  too  small  to  arrest  the  disease ;  for  in  the 
table  every  case  has  been  included  in  which  as  much  as  sixty  grains  of 
salicylic  acid  or  of  salicin  was  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  With  a 
single  exception  Table  III  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  place  the  facts  in  the  b'ght 
more  adverse  to  the  success  of  the  treatment.* 

Bdapses. — The  exception  just  alluded  to  has  reference  to  the  relapses 
which  occurred  in  ninety-three  of  the  355  cases.  This  list  of  ninety-three 
does  not  include  certain  instances  in  which  during  convalescence  (perhaps 
when  the  patient  first  got  up)  pain  returned  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  single 
joints  or  in  which  without  pain  the  temperature  rose  once  or  twice  to  a  point 
between  99°  and  100°.  Such  occurrences  were  not  infrequent^  but  as  no 
treatment  was  required,  and  as  recovery  was  in  no  way  retarded,  the  author 
left  them  out  of  consideration.  The  decided  relapses  more  or  less  closely 
resembled  primary  attacks  of  rheumatism,  so  that  the  patients  had  to  be 
kept  in  bed  and  on  low  diet.  In  one  case  a  relapse  lasted  twenty-one 
days ;  but  the  average  duration  of  thirty-one  relapses  (some  treated,  some 
left  to  nature)  was  only  between  five  and  six  days. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  relapses  of  acute  rheumatism. 
One  is  to  regard  them  as  continuations  of  the  original  illness,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  has  been  interrupted  and  postponed,  but  not  really  cut  short  by  the 
administration  of  the  remedy.  This  view  especially  applies  to  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  return  very  soon  after  the  discontinuance  of  treatment 
Thus,  in  four  instances  the  disease  reappeared  within  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  nine  others  before  a  week  had  elapsed.  In  one  case 
the  urine  was  tested  with  perchloride  of  iron  for  several  days  after  the 
salicylate  of  soda  had  been  left  ofi*,  and  the  purple  reaction  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  a  salicyl-compound  was  obtained  as  late  as  the  eighth  day ;  it 
is  therefore  possible  to  set  down  all  the  thirteen  cases  as  examples  of  re- 
crudescence of  the  primary  attack.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  six 
cases  in  each  of  which  the  relapse  began  when  a  period  of  from  three  weeks 
to  two  months  had  passed  after  the  subsidence  of  the  primary  attack,  and 
when  salicin  had  long  been  discontinued.  Such  cases  must  be  looked  at  in 
the  same  light  as  those  which  relapse  wheif  no  treatment  at  all  has  been 
adopted ;  this  happens  not  infrequently,  though  in  what  exact  proportion 
of  cases  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  state.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
relapses  are  more  apt  to  occur  when  salicin  or  salicylate  of  soda  has  been 
given  than  when  the  disease  has  been  treated  in  other  ways,  or  left  to  run 
its  own  course ;  although  those  observers  who  consider  salicylic  acid  a 
very  depressing  agent  woidd  perhaps  believe  so.  In  twenty-eight  of  the 
355  cases  treated  with  salicin  or  salicylic  acid  at  Guy's  Hospital  ^e  original 
attack  was  followed  by  two  relapses,  in  five  of  them  by  three,  in  one  by 

•  Among  other  statistics  of  the  effect  of  salicyUtes  on  acute  rhenmatiam,  the  reader  u 
referred  to  an  elaborate  analysis  of  210  cases  at  St  George's  Hospital  by  Dr  Isambaro 
Owen  ('Lancet,'  1881),  to  the  168  cases  reported  in  the  *  Lancet'  for  1879  by  Mr  B.  H. 
Lacas,  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  to  the  results  of  636  cases  reported  in  the  '  Brit  Med. 
Joum.'  for  1888,  vol.  i,  p.  396.  See  also  Dr  Bristowe's  paper  read  at  Cardiff  in  1885,  loa 
the  discussion  which  followed  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  August  22nd). 

Dr  Hermann  Weber's  early  paper  in  the  '  Clinical  Transactions '  for  1877  is  of  interew 
from  its  account  of  the  introduction  and  tentative  use  of  the  new  remedy  (z,  68). 
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four,  and  in  one  by  six.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  suofa  patients  spent 
many  months  in  the  hospital  wards.  It  is  probable  that  the  frequency  of 
relapses  is  greatly  diminished  by  systematically  continuing  the  adminis- 
tration of  moderate  doses  of  salicylate,  or  of  salicin,  until  after  the  lapse 
oi  seTeral  weeks. 

Doses. — ^The  dose  of  salicylate  of  soda  which  is  adequate  to  arrest  acute 
rheumatism  with  rapidity  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  about  twenty  grains,  given 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours ;  but  sometimes  a  larger  quantity  is 
required.  One  patient  of  the  author's  took  twenty  grains  of  salicylate  of 
soda  every  two  hours  without  any  marked  result  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
the  disease  at  once  yielded  when  thirty  grains  were  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  dose  of  ten  grains,  repeated  every  six  hours, 
seems  to  be  effectual. 

Salicylate  of  soda  may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  menthae  piperitse,  or  in  aqua 
cami.  Or  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  solution  of  citrate  or  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  (the  proportion  being  gr.  xx  of  acid  to  3iij  of  liq.  amm.  acet.), 
and  sweetened  with  extract  of  Uquorice. 

It  is  generaUy  necessary  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  salicin ;  Dr  Maclagan 
recommends  that  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  should  at  first  be  given 
every  hour.  It  may  be  prescribed  as  a  powder  stirred  up  in  cold  water,  or 
twenty  grains  may  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  warm  water. 

Influence  on  the  heart, — As  regards  the  possible  influence  of  salicylic  acid 
in  preventing  the  development  of  cardiac  complications  in  acute  rheumatism, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  definite  statement.  One  cannot  forget  that 
of  each  new  method  of  treatment  introduced— even  of  Dr  Davies'  treatment 
by  local  blistering — ^it  has  been  asserted  that  the  liability  to  inflammation 
of  the  heart  is  thereby  lessened ;  and  Gull  and  Sutton  showed  that  in  cases 
in  which  the  organ  is  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  patients 
into  hospital,  it  seldom  becomes  subsequently  attacked. 

Still,  one  may  reasonably  expect  that  any  remedy  which  possesses 
the  power  of  arresting  acute  rheumatism,  so  that  after  its  administration 
fresh  joiqts  no  longer  become  afiected,  must  also  hinder  the  development  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  an  analogous  inflammation  in,  and  around,  the  heart. 
And  although  in  sixty-nine  of  our  355  cases,  auscultation  revealed  some 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  cardiac  soimds  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
hospital,  there  was  hardly  one  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  peri- 
carditis set  in  at  a  time  when  the  action  of  the  remedy  was  fully  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  salicylic  acid  has  no 
power  of  controlling  or  arresting  the  cardiac  complications  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism when  they  have  once  developed  themselves.* 

Drauhacks. — In  certain  cases  the  administration  of  salicylates  is  attended 
with  inconveniences,  and  sometimes  with  symptoms  which  are  alarming.  A 
not  infrequent  effect  is  nausea  and  vomiting^  accompanied  with  pain  at  the 
epigastrium.  But  this  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  make  a  change  of  treatment 
necessary. 

Another  efiect  is  mfeeblement  of  the  hearfs  action.  At  Guy's  Hospital 
tins  has  rarely  attracted  attention ;  in  a  few  instances  it  is  noted  that  the 
pulse  became  weak,  and  sometimes  that  it  was  irregular  or  intermittent ;  in 

*  Dr  Church,  comparing  his  cases  under  salicylic  treatment  with  those  of  the  late 
Dr  Latham  at  the  same  hospital,  long  before  its  introduction,  believes  that  the  liability  to 
endocarditiB  is  much  the  same,  but  that  pericarditis  is  less  frequent,  and  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia  far  less  common  and  far  less  severe. 
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one  case  it  fell,  after  nine  days,  to  fifty-two  beats  in  the  minute ;  in  two  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  became  inaudible,  and  the  heart's  impidse  could  no 
longer  be  felt.  The  administration  of  stimulants  has,  however,  been  very 
seldom  deemed  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Greenhow  ('  Clin.  Trans./ 
1880)  says  that  in  his  patients,  who  were  treated  with  salicylic  acid,  "  more 
or  less  weakening  of  the  pulse,  requiring  the  free  administration  of  brandy, 
occurred  in  nearly  every  case.  This  was  accompanied  by  great  weakening  of 
the  impulse  of  the  hearty  and  in  ten  cases  by  almost  complete  obliteration  of 
the  first  sound.''  Dr  (joodhart  recorded  a  case  in  the  same  volume  in  which 
sudden  death  in  the  night  took  place,  probably  as  the  result  of  failure  of  the 
heart,  for  the  pulse  had  been  rising  in  frequency.  He  was  disposed  to  attri- 
bute this  result  to  the  administration  of  salicylic  acid,  but  only  sixty  grains 
in  all  had  been  given,  and  none  of  the  known  effects  of  the  drug  were  ob- 
served.    At  the  autopsy  early  pericarditis  was  found. 

Far  more  obvious  than  the  cardiac  are  the  cerebral  symptoms  to  which 
salicylates  (but  very  rarely  salicin)  sometimes  give  rise.  Deafness  is  a  very 
frequent  and  an  early  effect  of  the  remedy.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
sensation  of  giddiness,  and  with  noises  in  the  ears,  which  are  described  by 
the  patients  as  buzzing  or  ringing,  or  are  compared  with  the  noise  of  a  train 
or  the  rushing  of  water.  In  some  cases  there  is  headache,  which  may  be 
intense;  or  patients  become  delirious,  screaming  and  struggling  to  get 
out  of  bed.  It  often  happens  that,  when  such  effects  are  produced,  the 
patient  has  already  lost  his  pains,  and  that  his  temperature  has  fallen  to 
99^  or  to  100^ ;  the  latter  circumstance  distinguishes  the  cerebral  symptoms 
due  to  salicylic  acid  from  those  of  hyperpyrexia.  The  face  may  be  deeply 
flushed  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  in  one  case  the  delirium  is  reported 
to  have  been  attended  with  '*  typhoid  symptoms,  so  that  the  prognosis  for  a 
time  was  grave."  As  a  rule  the  patient  becomes  rational  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  a  day  or  two,  after  the  medicine  is  discontinued.  A  fatal  result  has  very 
rarely  followed,  and  in  these  exceptional  cases  we  have  usually  found  some 
other  cause  after  death.  The  drug  has  often  been  resumed  after  a  few  days' 
interval  without  further  ill-effects ;  but  sometimes  delirium  has  set  in  on 
successive  occasions. 

Another  occasional  effect,  whether  of  salicin  or  of  salicylic  acid,  is  qrisiaxi$. 
It  was  particularly  noticed  by  Dr  Greenhow,  and  has  occurred  in  many  cases 
treated  at  Guy's  Hospital.  It  often  recurs  several  times,  but  is  not  attended 
with  evil  consequences,  except  that  it  must  no  doubt  tend  to  increase  ansmia, 
and  so  to  retard  convalescence. 

Dr  L.  E.  Shaw  has  recorded  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  (vol.  xliv, 
p.  125)  three  cases  of  severe  hoemorrhage  occiuring  during  the  administration 
of  salicylate  of  soda  for  acute  rheumatism.  In  the  first  patient^  a  boy 
aged  fifteen,  taking  a  scruple  of  the  drug  every  three  hours,  delirinin 
appeared  on  the  fourth  day  (eleventh  of  the  disease),  with  epistaxis  and 
retinal  hsemorrhage.  He  recovered,  but  the  other  two  cases  proved  fatal 
In  one,  a  wardmaid  aged  twentj'-one,  after  taking  the  same  dose  of  sali- 
cylate every  two  hours,  became  delirious  and  passed  blood  in  her  urine. 
After  death  there  was  no  cardiac  lesion  found,  and  the  kidneys  were  normal, 
but  the  renal  pelvis  and  the  bladder  were  covered  by  ecchymoses.  In  the 
third  patient^  a  woman  aged  twenty-six,  taking  the  same  gr.  xx  dose  eveiy 
three  hours,  for  a  severe  febrile  attack  of  doubtful  nature,  delirium  and 
hsBmaturia  appeared,  and  after  death,  beside  lesions  due  to  latent  enteric 
fever,  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  kidneys  and  bladder  was  found. 
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Taking  the  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  which  occurred  in  our  wards  in 
two  years  (1881  and  1886),  as  specimens,  Dr  Shaw  found  that  in  these  174 
cases,  all  treated  by  salicylate  of  soda,  except  a  few  by  salicin,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  doses,  there  were  more  or  less  toxic  effects  in  no  fewer  than  111. 
(X  these,  deafness  was  present  in  sixty-one  cases,  delirium  in  thirty-three ; 
headache,  vomiting,  and  singing  in  the  ears  in  about  the  same  number,  a 
slow  or  irregular  pulse  in  thirteen,  epistaxis  in  eleven,  and  hsematuria  in  the 
two  cases  above  quoted. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  salicylic  treatment  causes  a/ncemia,  and 
leaves  the  patient  exhausted,  so  that  he  regains  health  and  strength  more 
slowly  than  if  the  disease  had  been  left  to  run  its  natural  course.  We 
may  admit  that  the  stay  in  hospital  of  cases  treated  with  salicylic  acid  is 
little  if  at  all  shorter  than  it  used  to  be  before  the  remedy  was  used.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  for  a  long  time  after  active  symptoms  have 
ceased  one  keeps  the  patient  on  low  diet  and  confines  him  strictly  to  bed, 
for  fear  of  the  occurrence  of  a  relapse. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  facts  which  led  Dr  Greenhow  to  express, 
on  the  whole,  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  by 
salicyl-compounds  (*  Clin.  Trans.,'  vol.  xiii,  pp.  244 — 346).  On  throwing 
his  sixty  cases  (ten  treated  by  salicin  and  fifty  by  salicylate  of  soda)  into  a 
form  to  be  compared  with  the  preceding  table,  we  obtain  the  foUowing 
results  (Table  IV). 

Table  IV. — Dr  Qreenhovfs  Bestdts  with  Salicylic  TreaimerU. 


I 


Period  at  wUeh  Ftttient  became 
free,  both  from  Pyrexia  and 
JoiAUPaini,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  Treatment. 


Iday 

2  days 

3  days 

4  days 

5  days 

6  days 

7  days 

8  days 
12  days 
14  days 
18  days 
20  days 
22  days 


Of  indefinite  duration 


ion< 


AfEording  no  evidence  f 
as  to  treatment     .  \ 


TotaU 


Number  of  Cases. 


u 


....    13     ^ 

(Cases  1,  2,  4.  5,  6,  7,  9, 
29,  31,  38,  40,  and  No. 
salicin) 

....      2    .    . 
(Cases  26  and  32) 


■4 


60 


Number  of  Cases  in  which  Belapses 
occurred. 


2  (in  1,  two  relapses;  inl,  three). 

3  Hn  1,  two  relapses). 

6  (in  2, two  relapses ;  in  2, four). 
3  (in  1,  two  relapses). 
1  (two  relapses). 
1 


21 


These  results  do  not  seem  to  be  unsatisfactory.  In  most  of  the  cases 
which  are  set  down  as  of  indefinite  duration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Talue  of  the  medicine  was  fully  tested ;  either  too  small  a  dose  was  given 
(Cases  2,  4,  6,  9,  38,  40)  or  the  persistence  of  pyrexia  may  be  fairly 
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attributed  to  the  presence  of  pericarditis  (Gases  1,  5,  7,  and  the  last  of  the 
salicin  series).  Of  the  remaining  two  cases  (29,  31),  in  one  the  articular 
pains,  and  in  the  other  the  pyrexia  rapidly  disappeared.* 

Treatment  of  hi/perpyrexia. — The  discovery  that  an  excessively  high 
temperature  is  the  real  cause  of  the  supervention  of  dangerous  cerebral 
sjrmptoms  in  rheumatism  was  soon  followed  by  the  emplojrment  of  active 
antipyretic  treatment.  The  administration  of  salicylic  acid  or  of  quinine 
fails  in  serious  cases ;  and  the  newer  drugs,  as  antifebrin  and  antipyrin, 
described  in  vol  i,  p.  205,  are  too  transient  in  their  effects  and  too 
depressing  in  their  action  on  the  heart,  to  be  either  efficient  or  safe.  The 
only  satisfactory  treatment  is  by  the  direct  application  of  cold. 

The  first  instance  in  which  this  treatment  brought  about  recovery  from 
hyperpyrexia  in  rheumatism  seems  to  have  been  recorded  by  Dr  Meding  in 
the  'Arch.  f.  Heilkunde '  for  1870  ;  the  temperature  was  108*6^;  the  means 
employed  were  cold  affusion  and  enemata  of  iced  water.     In  the  following 
year  Dr  Wilson  Fox  published  two  cases  which  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  profession  in  this  country.     The  first  occurred  in  a  woman,  aged 
forty-nine,  who  was  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  her  illness,  and  who  had  been 
five  days  in  University  College  Hospital,  when  her  temperature  began  to  rise 
quickly.     At  3  p.m.  it  was  105°;  at  6,  106-4°;  at  8.5,  107-1°;  at  9.15, 
108-4°;  at  9.50,  109'1°     She  was  then  completely  unconscious,  her  pulse 
was  imperceptible,  her  face  cyanotic,  and  she  appeared  to  be  drawing  the 
few  last  gasping  respirations  which  commonly  precede  death.     There  had 
been  delay  in  preparing  a  bath,  into  which,  at  a  temperature  of  96°,  Dr  Fox 
had  intended  to  put  her  when  her  temperature  reached   107°.     However, 
she  was  lifted  into  it  at  9.50,  and  five  minutes  later  the  temperature  in  the 
rectum  was  found  to  be  110°.     With  admirable  decision,  Dr  Fox  sent  for 
some  ice  ;  two  large  lumps  were  placed,  one  on  her  chest,  and  the  other  on 
her  abdomen ;  a  bag  filled  with  ice  was  tied  down  the  length  of  her  spine  ; 
two  assistants  baled  the  warmed  water  out  of  the  bath,  and  two  others 
poured  iced  water  over  her  as  fast  as  the  pails  could  be  filled.     The  tempera- 
ture in  the  rectum  gradually  fell  until  at  10.25  it  was  106*2°     The  pulse 
now  became  perceptible,  and  some  slight  signs  of  consciousness  were  mani- 
fested.    At  10.35  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was  103*6°  and  she  was 
removed  from  the  bath.     At  10.55  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was 
100*6° ;  and  she  was  able  to  speak.     The  bath  had  to  be  repeated  on  the 
following  morning,  but  she  finally  recovered. 

Dr  Fox's  second  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-six,  in  whom  on 
the  sixth  day  after  his  admission   (the   seventeenth  of  his  disease)  the 

*  Dr  Oreenhow  had  laid  down  the  rale  that "  no  patient  should  he  pat  on  the  treatment 
with  salicin  or  with  salicylic  acid  nntil  he  had  heen  from  twenty-fonr  to  thirty-six  hoars  in 
the  wards,  and  then  only  if  it  seemed  clear  that  the  illness  was  ranniDg  an  acnte  coarse." 
His  object  in  giving  these  instructions  was  to  exclude  such  cases  as  would,  without  any 
medicine^ "  improve  rapidly  after  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  become  convalescent  in 
three  or  four  days."  His  plan,  however,  was  not  always  strictly  carried  out,  and  the  con- 
sequence  is  that  he  dismisses  as  valueless  no  fewer  than  twelve  cases  in  which  the  subsidence 
of  symptoms  under  treatment  was  most  rapid.  But  surely  there  is  no  evidence  that  so 
large  a  proportion  as  this  (in  addition  to  an  indefinite  number  of  other  cases  withdrawn 
from  treatment  on  the  ground  of  their  mildness)  would  get  well  in  from  one  to  four  days 
without  medicine.  Probably,  therefore,  Dr  Greenhow  did  in  reality  obtain  good  resolto 
from  salicylic  acid  and  salicin,  but  in  his  i^i^ielb^  to  weigh  strictly  the  therapeutical  claims 
of  these  drugs  he  did  them  less  than  justice.  That  the  sixty  cases  which  he  submitted  to 
treatment  were  of  more  than  average  severity,  is  supported  l^  the  fact  that  in  about  twen^- 
five  of  them  signs  of  pericarditis  were  discovered  on  adnussion,  or  within  a  day  or  two 
af^erwardi.~<;.  H.  F, 
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temperature  rose  to  107°,  having  before  been  always  below  104'5°.  He 
showed  signs  of  pericardial  effusion,  and  also  of  inflammation  at  the  bases  of 
both  lungs  ;  he  coughed  and  expectorated  thin  mucus  stained  with  blood. 
Hub  did  not  prevent  Dr  Fox  from  having  him  placed  in  a  bath  at  89° 
for  twenty-five  minutes,  during  which  time  it  was  cooled  down  to  66°. 
The  rectal  temperature  fell  from  107*3°  to  1031°;  and  after  removal 
from  the  bath  became  normal.  He  ultimately  got  well,  after  eight  baths 
in  all  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  vol.  i,  pp.  213  et  seqq.). 

Dnring  the  time  which  has  passed  since  Dr  Fox  recorded  his  cases, 
the  treatment  of  hyperpyrexia  by  cold  has  been  repeatedly  adopted,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  A  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Gujr's  Hospital,  who  in  1875  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
acate  rheumatism,  during  the  course  of  which  his  temperature  on  twenty- 
six  occasions,  from  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  rose  to  a 
point  between  105°  and  107'2°,  and  was  each  time  brought  down  by  immer- 
sion in  an  iced  bath.  He  recovered,  and  is  now  engaged  in  medical 
practice.  Full  particulars  of  this  case  may  be  found  in  a  paper  in  the 
'Liverpool  Medical  Reports'  for  1876,  by  Dr  F.  T.  Paul,  who  was  house 
physician  at  Guy's  Hospital  at  the  time,  and  who  carried  out  the  treatment 
ordered  with  unwearied  patience  and  determination. 

Unfortunately,  even  when  the  bath  is  perfectly  successful  in  lowering 
tiie  patient's  temperature,  it  does  not  always  restore  his  consciousness,  still 
less  save  his  life.  Thus  Dr  Paul  records  the  case  of  a  man  aged  thirty-two, 
one  of  the  porters  in  Guy's  Hospital,  who  after  a  week's  illness  with  rheu- 
matic fever,  became  extremely  delirious  and  then  comatose,  and  was  found 
at  9  p.m.  with  a  temperature  of  108*8°  in  the  axilla.  As  he  lived  out  of 
the  hospital,  there  was  a  delay  of  at  least  an  hour  before  a  bath  could  be 
procured.  When  he  was  put  into  it  his  temperature  was  110*9°,  and  he 
was  violently  pui^ed.  The  bath  was  at  90°,  and  he  was  kept  in  it  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  during  which  time  it  was  reduced  to  66°,  by  cold  water. 
His  temperature  on  removal  was  106 '6°;  he  was  still  perfectly  insensible^ 
with  contracted  pupils  and  with  noisy  and  rapid  breathing.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  was  101*3°,  and  an  hour  after  the  bath 
it  was  99*3°  Subsequently  it  rose  slightly,  but  it  never  reached  103°. 
He  died  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  only  change  being  that 
the  contracted  state  of  the  pupils  changed  to  wide  dilatation. 

Another  instance,  which  may  also  be  found  in  Dr  Paul's  paper,  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  died  after  having  had  twelve  baths  during  a  period  of 
nine  days.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days  mucous  r&les  were  audible 
widely  over  the  chest ;  but  at  the  autopsy  there  was  only  a  little  broncho- 
pneumonia at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  some  mucus  in  the  tubes.  We 
have  had  five  other  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital,  which  ended  fatally,  notwith- 
standing that  the  hyperpyrexia  had  been  overcome  by  baths ;  in  only  one  of 
them  did  the  post-mortem  examination  reveal  an  adequate  cause  of  death  in 
severe  pleurisy  with  pericarditis.  Such  patients  seem  generally  to  sink  by 
failure  of  the  circulation.  Indeed,  in  both  of  Dr  Wikon  Fox's  successfi^ 
cases  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  large  quantities  of  brandy  after  the 
baths,  and  also  to  apply  hot  bottles  to  the  feet  and  warmth  to  the  back ;  his 
first  patient  took  six  ounces  of  brandy  within  an  hour. 

In  all  probability  the  best  method  of  averting  coUapse  after  hyperp}rrexia 
is  to  have  recourse  to  a  bath  early,  before  the  heart  and  the  tissues  generally 
have  been  too  much  damaged  by  the  heat.     When  the  bath  is  too  long 
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delayed  there  is  always  some  risk  of  death  during  immersion,   a  mishap 
which  has  twice  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  once  in  1874^  and  again  in 
1877.     When  the  temperature  is  rising  for  the  first  time  to  a  dangerous 
height,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  106^  before  the  bath  is  nsed. 
The  necessary  preparations  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  thermometer 
indicates  104*5^,  and  if  convulsions  occur  the  patient  should  be   inunersed 
at  once.     Subsequently,  the  bath  should  be  repeated  as  often    as    tJie 
temperature  rises  to  105*5^.     It  is  best  to  let  the  water  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  90^  at  the  time  when  the  patient  is  immersed;  if  it  be  much 
colder  than  this  he  is  likely  to  shiver  and  complain ;  whereas  when  it  is 
from  90^  to  100^  he  often  finds  it  exceedingly  pleasant^  so  that  he  will 
afterwards  beg  to  have  the  bath  repeated.     He  should  be  lowered  into  the 
water  upon  a  sheet     As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  should  be  reduced  to  75^,  or  even  to  a  still  lower  pointy    by  the 
addition  of  ice,  which  is  more  convenient  than  cold  water   because  it 
occupies  less  space,  so  that  no  baling  out  is  required.     The  patient  should 
not  be  left  in  the  water  after  the  temperature  in  his  rectum  has  reached 
102^,  as  it  will  continue  to  fall  after  his  removal     When  he   has   been 
lifted  back  upon  the  bed,  he  should  be  lightly  covered  with  a  blanket  and 
allowed  to  sleep. 

The  milder  methods  of  employing  cold,  which  were  described  in  the 
treatment  of  enteric  fever  (vol.  i,  p.  204),  sponging,  wet  packing,  &c.,  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  unusual  danger  of  excessive  temperature  in  rheu- 
matism. The  only  efficient  substitute  for  the  cold  bath,  if  circumstances 
make  its  administration  impossible,  is  rubbing  the  patient's  body  with  ice. 

Treatment  dtmng  convalescence, — ^The  treatment  of  rhetunatism,  apart 
from  the  special  necessities  of  hyperpyrexia  or  other  complications,  is  much 
simplified  by  the  good  effect  of  the  salicyl  treatment.  Relief  is  so  soon 
obtained  that  in  most  cases  we  need  only  guard  our  patient  from  a 
relapse. 

With  this  object,  our  duty  is,  first,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  many 
days  after  the  fever  has  left  him  and  his  joints  are  free  from  pain ;  and 
secondly,  to  feed  him  still  on  strictly  low  diet^  and  only  when  his  tempera- 
ture is  normal  on  farinaceous  food.     Many  physicians  believe  beef-tea  to  be 
injurious,  and  undoubtedly  no  meat  nor  even  fish  should  be  allowed  for  a 
week,  or,  better,  a  fortnight  after  convalescence  is  established.     Nor  should 
the  patient  be  on  any  account  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  until  the  same 
period  has  elapsed.     This  rigorous  system  is  often  difficult  to  carry  out, 
but  one  has  rarely  been  tempted  to  relax  it  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patient 
without  regretting  one's  compliance.     Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
relapse,  salicylates  in  less  frequent  doses  should  be  continued  for  three 
weeks  or  even  longer.     When  convalescence  is  well  established,  and  hetore 
the  specific  drug  is  left  off,  it  is  usually  well  to  administer  tincture  of  steel 
to  combat  the  anaemia  which  usually  follows  rheumatism,  but  it  is  probably 
injurious  if  given  before  a  week  or  ten  days  of  freedom  from  pain  and  fever 
have  elapsed. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  rules  which  should  be 'allowed  is  in 
the  case  of  patients  who  have  suffered  repeatedly  from  the  disease,  and 
whose  hearts  are  already  damaged  beyond  hope  of  repair.  The  pyrexia  ^ 
these  cases  is  often  moderate,  and  the  pain  not  severe ;  but  relapses  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  more  important  than  those  of  ^ 
rheumatism.     For  such  patients  strong  soups,  eggs,  and  wine  or  brandy  ai« 
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often  harmless  and  useful,  while  steel  and  digitalis  may  be  given  with 
benefit  to  the  heart  and  with  no  apparent  ill-effect  on  the  rheumatism. 

Chronic  Bhsumatisbl — ^Although  this  phrase  is  in  common  use  for 
a  very  frequent  disorder,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  liieumatism,  in 
the  only  exact  sense  of  the  term,  is  ever  a  chronic  disease. 

Formerly  any  ache  or  pain  was  "  explained  "  as  the  result  of  a  dMiUatum 
or  caUarrh  of  cold,  moist,  peccant  humours,  and  such  a  rheum  might  affect 
one  part  as  much  as  another.  In  France  it  appears  that  medical  usage  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  applied  the  term  rhumaiwne 
particularly  to  pains  in  the  limbs  rather  than  in  the  trunk  or  head,  and 
in  the  bones  and  muscles  rather  than  in  the  joints,  while  the  nomenclature 
of  the  classical  writers  was  preserved  in  calling  all  articular  pains,  i,  e.  all 
cases  of  arthritis,  podagra  or  gout.  In  England,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  term  rheumatism  into  medical  literature  by  Sydenham,  it  has  been 
chiefly  restricted  to  inflammation  of  the  joints,  although  the  phrases  arti- 
cular rheumatism  and  rheumatic  fever  show  with  how  little  precision  the 
word  was  used. 

At  the  present  time,  in  all  schools  of  medicine,  rheumatism  is  recognised, 
in  its  most  characteristic  and  typical  form,  as  the  acute  febrile  disease,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  very  desirable  to  restrict 
the  use  of  the  word  to  this,  its  only  exact  and  definite  sense.  By 
"  rheumatism  "  we  should  always  mean  the  disease  which  appears  as  acute 
multiple  sjmovitis  with  fever,  and  ''rheumatic"  should  refer  to  this  disease 
alone. 

Chronic  rheumatism,  then,  ought  to  mean  a  chronic  arthritis  of  the 
same  pathology  as  the  acute  outbreaks  of  rheumatic  fever.  Such  a  disease, 
we  may  affirm,  does  not  exist 

Occasionally,  as  above  stated,  attacks  of  rheumatism  relapse  and  recur  so 
often,  that  the  intervals  are  shorter  than  the  paroxysms,  while  the  duration 
and  severity  of  the  latter  become  less  and  less.  Such  successive  subacute 
attacks  are  most  often  seen  in  young  persons,  and  accompanied  by  car- 
diac ledons ;  they  are  often  rebellious  to  treatment  by  salicylates  and  are 
more  benefited  by  opiates  and  by  steel.  But  their  origin  is  always  in  an 
acute  attack ;  there  is  always  more  or  less  febrile  movement^  while  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  aspect  of  the  case,  and,  above  all,  the  cardiac  implication, 
show  that  the  case  is  one  of  genuine  rheumatism. 

Occasionally  when  rheumatic  fever  has  occurred  frequently  and  severely, 
and  partictdarly  when  the  arthritis  has  lingered  longer  than  usual  in  a  par- 
ticular joint,  there  may  ensue  hydrops  artiadiy  and  this  will  run  a  more  or 
less  chronic  course.  The  articulations  most  liable  to  this  sequela  of  rheu- 
matic fever  are  the  knee  and  the  wrist;  still  more  rarely,  under  the 
same  conditions,  some  distortion  of  the  affected  joint  may  result.  This  is 
most  likely  to  happen  after  a  long  succession  of  subacute  attacks  as  above 
described,  and  the  fingers  are  the  parts  more  likely  to  suffer.  Lastly,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  some  cases  of  the  disease,  to  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  as  osteo-arthritis,  originate  in  unusually  severe  or 
unusually  proUtusted  synovitis  of  genuine  rheumatic  character. 

But,  however  they  may  end — and  all  these  chronic  affections  are  rare 
and  exceptional,  not  ordinary  and  frequent  results  of  rheumatic  fever — 
each  of  them  starts  with  a  typical  acute  attack  of  genuine  rheumatism,  and 
never  by  an  insidious,  non-febrile,  and  ingravescent  disorder. 
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Muscular  rheumatism. — This  has  been  considered  a  variety  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  but  here  there  is  no  articular  inflammation  at  sdl.  The  dis- 
ease, i.  e.  the  pain — for  there  is  no  other  sjrmptom — is  in  the  muscles.  At 
one  time  this  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  type  of  "rheumatism;''  then  the 
patient's  feelings  and  the  physician's  hypotheses  made  up  the  whole  of 
pathology.  But  now  that  the  Gralenical  or  humoral  theory  is  exploded, 
the  disorder  in  question,  having  no  morbid  anatomy,  no  ascertained  che- 
mistry, and  no  decided  etiology  or  clinical  alliances,  must  find  a  new 
name ;  and  that  of  myalgia  is  distinctive,  convenient,  and  affirms  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  of  pain  and  of  its  localisation. 

Myalgia  has  nothing  pathologically  in  common  with  true  rheumatism. 
We  do  not  know  whether  its  exact  seat  is  in  the  muscular  fibres  themselves 
or  in  the  perimysium  and  fibrous  sheaths.  Apparently  it  is  not  localised  in 
tendons  or  in  ligaments,  for  the  pain  is  moi-e  often  present  in  the  thick 
fleshy  masses  of  the  neck  and  loins  than  in  the  tendinous  muscles  of  the 
limbs.  Movement  always  aggravates  the  pain ;  but  if  persevered  in,  will 
not  infrequently  prove  the  best  remedy. 

The  so-called  "growing  pains"  of  children  are  probably  not  muscular; 
they  are  often  situated  in  the  shins,  and  sometimes  in  the  shoulder.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  reaUy  articular  and  rheumatic  ;  sometimes  they  are  sym- 
ptoms of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones  or  periosteum,  and 
often  they  seem  to  be  symptoms  of  ansemia,  and  are  quickly  removed  by 
the  administration  of  iron. 

Lumbago  or  pain  in  the  loins  has  been  already  described  as  a  symptom 
of  gravel  and  stone  in  the  kidney  (p.  517)  ;  when  constant  and  aching  it  is 
in  its  severest  degree  an  early  symptom  of  smallpox  and  other  fevers  (vol.  i, 
pp.  105,  201) ;  in  a  less  acute  form  it  is  a  common  result  of  fatigue  and 
mahiutrition.  This  is  the  kind  of  backache  with  which  some  hard-worked 
people  wake  of  a  morning. 

In  women  it  is  a  frequent  sign,  not  only  of  menorrhagia,  but  of  uterine 
disorders  unattended  with  hsBmorrhage.  Here,  however,  its  characteristic 
seat  is  not  so  much  the  loins,  as  the  sacral  region. 

The  lumbago  which  is  only  called  forth  by  movement  is  often  called  "  a 
stiff  back,"  but  the  stiffness  is  not  from  mechanical  immobility;  it  only 
depends  on  the  patient's  instinctive  avoidance  of  what  causes  pain.  It  is 
sometimes  produced  by  unusual  exercise — a  first  day's  shooting  or  riding — 
and  is  then  the  direct  effect  of  muscular  contraction,  like  the  pain  which 
follows  prolonged  movement  of  any  kind.  The  erector  spinsB,  which  has 
the  most  constant  work  to  periorm,  suffers  most.  Sometimes  it  follows 
definite  exposure  to  wet,  and  this  is  the  nearest  approach  in  causation  to 
true  rheumatism.  More  often  it  can  be  clearly  associated  with  thick  and 
acid  urine,  and  may  thus  be  a  symptom  of  lithsemia  or  of  gout.  But  a  large 
niunber  of  cases  of  lumbago  are  without  ascertainable  cause,  come  on  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  pass  away.  These  are  very  like  the  painful  con- 
traction of  muscles  known  as  cramp,  and,  as  in  a  severe  case  lately  under 
the  writer's  notice,  may  be  accompanied  with  evident  contraction  amounting 
to  slight  clonic  opisthotonus. 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases,  lumbago  is  a  disorder  of  later  life,  and  (if 
distinguished  from  sacral  pain)  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women. 

Myalgia  of  the  nuchal  muscles,  or  a  stiff  neck,  is  usually  ascribed  to 
''cold."    Similar  pains  about  the  muscles  of  the  scapula  are  more  often 
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associated  with  dyspepsia.  The  fleshy  masses  of  the  glutaei  and  the  calf  are 
seldom  the  seat  of  continuous  aching  pain.  In  the  former  situation  pain  is 
usually  unilateral,  and  depends  on  sciatica  or  hip  disease  ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
more  often  spasmodic,  and  due  to  the  irregular  contractions  of  cramp. 

The  treaiment  of  the  various  forms  of  myalgia  is  not  satisfactory.  Firm 
pressure,  as  with  a  hard  piUow,  gives  relief  in  lumbago  and  sacral  pain.  A 
hot  bath  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  general  aching  after  the  fatigue  of  a 
prolonged  railway  journey  or  a  day's  hard  riding,  or  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp;  and  many  persons  find  a  Turkish  bath  stiU  more  efficacious. 
Shampooing  and  hot  ironing  are  extremely  grateful  in  "rheumatism  "  of  the 
shoulders  and  lumbago. 

As  local  applications,  mustard  plasters  and  friction  with  turpentine  or 
hartshorn  and  oil  (Lin.  Camph.  Co.)  have  not  undeserved  reputation.  Equal 
parts  of  Lin.  Bellad.  and  Lin.  Chlorof.  have  often  succeeded  in  the  writer's 
hands  when  other  remedies  have  failed.  In  a  recent  severe  case  of  lumbago, 
the  local  use  of  methyl-chloride  on  lint  proved  remarkably  efficient  in 
removing  pain. 

Internally,  alkaline  and  diuretic  medicines  such  as  citrate,  carbonate, 
and  acetate  of  potash  are  generally  indicated  when  the  urine  is  thick  with 
Hthates;  and  chloride  of  ammonium  in  full  doses  is  sometimes  not  less 
efficient.  It  probably  acts  like  sodic  chloride,  nitre,  and  other  neutral 
salts  in  favouring  transudation.  Guaiacum  is  a  valuable  medicine  when 
the  pains  are  relieved  by  warmth. 

But  whenever  possible  the  myalgia  should  be  traced  to  its  source;  and 
if  there  is  no  locsd  cause,  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's  previous  illnesses 
may  occasionally  lead  one  to  use  iodide  of  potassium,  colchicum,  salicylate 
of  soda  or  quinine  with  signal  success. 
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"  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  yices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  ns." 

King  Lear, 

Distindion  from  rheumatism — Sex  and  age — Relation  to  gomrrhcea — DisMbuHion 
and  local  effects — Cases — Symptoms — sderoHiis  and  complications — Prognosis 
— Diagnosis — Pathology — Trexitment 

Sir  Astlet  Cooper's  'Lectures  on  Surgery/ published  in  1824,  seem  to 
contain  the  earliest  notice  of  the  fact  that  gonorrhoea  may  be  followed  by  a 
painful  disease  of  the  joints. 

This  is  commonly  called  "  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,"  but  the  present  writer, 
in  a  paper  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1874,  proposed  to  term  it 
gonorrhosal  synovitis.  Whether  that  name  or  "  gonorrho^  arthritis  "  be  pre- 
ferred, we  shaU  see  that  it  differs  in  origin,  course,  prognosis,  and  treatment 
from  true  rheumatism  described  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  its  name  therefore 
should  be  no  less  distinct.  The  relation  between  the  affection  of  the  joints  and 
that  of  the  urethra  is  far  too  frequent  to  be  accidental.  Moreover,  we  shall 
see  that  the  clinical  course,  concomitants,  and  sequels  of  the  disease  are  quite 
characteristic  and  different  from  those  of  any  other  articular  inflammation. 

etiology, — The  present  writer  collected  twenty-iiine  cases  from  the 
medical  records  of  the  hospital  in  1870-72  ;  and  during  that  time  many 
others  must  have  presented  themselves  in  the  surgical  out-patient  room. 

AU  these  cases  occurred  in  men ;  Mr  Brodhurst,  however,  in  '  Reynolds' 
System,'  says  that  he  has  met  with  a  few  instances  in  women,  and  Mr 
Davies-Colley  and  Dr  Church  have  since  observed  the  same.  Senator, 
in '  Ziemssen's  Clyclopsddia,'  suggests  that  the  toughness  and  thickness  of 
tha  vaginal  mucous  membrane  may  afford  an  explanation  of  the  rarity 
of  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  in  the  female  sex.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  urethritis  is  always  present  in  the  exceptional  cases  when  it  occurs 
in  women ;  in  some  it  undoubtedly  is. 

Since  the  twenty-nine  cases  above  mentioned  were  published,  more  than 
eighty  others,  sufficiently  reported  to  be  available,  have  been  admitted  into 
our  medical  wards,  and  they  were  summarised  for  the  present  writer  by  Dr 
T.  F.  Rickets.  Of  these,  seven  occurred  in  women  (two  being  open  to  some 
doubt),  and  seventy-six  in  men.  Adding  the  twenty-nine  earlier  cases, 
we  have  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  five  male  and  seven  female  patients,  f 

These   112  patients  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in   early  adult  life; 

*  Synonyms, — Qonorrhoeal  Rheumatism,  Arthritis,  or  Svndesmitis. — JV*.  Rhnmataime 
hlennorrhagiqoe. — Oerm,  Tripper-rheumatismas,  Trippergicht. 

t  Bir  Burghard,  then  Surgical  Registrar  at  Guy's  Hospital,  ahstracted  the  reports  of  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  articular  disease,  combined  with  urethral  or  vaginal  dis- 
charges, of  which  twenty-one  are  sufficiently  complete  to  make  it  tolerably  certain  that 
they  were  examples  of  this  disease,  and  not  of  accidental  coincidence  of  gonorrhoea  with 
inflammation  ox  a  single  joint.  Of  these  twenty-one  surgical  patients,  seventeen  were 
men  and  four  women. 
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11  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty  ;  66,  or  more  than  half,  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty  ;  30  were  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  4  were  between  forty- 
(me  and  forty-seven ;  and  one  was  fifty-two. 

A  urethral  discharge  was  present  in  every  case,  but  it  was  often  not 
recognised  until  looked  for  to  explain  the  synovitis,  when  a  gleet  was  always 
found.  The  etiological  relation  of  the  synovitis  was  s^ain  and  again 
I^oved  by  the  patient  having  previously  suffered  from  "  rheumatism  "  after 
gonorrhoea,  sometimes  three  and  even  four  times.  Among  our  112  patients, 
eighteen  gave  a  history  of  a  similar  painful  affection  of  the  joints  having 
followed  a  previous  attack  of  gonorrhoea ;  fourteen  had  twice,  and  one  had 
tiuree  times,  suffered  in  the  same  way  before. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  recorded  an  instance  in  which,  after  two  attacks  of . 
sjrnovitis  from  gonorrhoea,  two  later  ones  were  attributed  to  irritation  of  the 
ureUiral  canal  by  the  use  of  a  bougie. 

According  to  Mr  Brodhurst,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  may  be  an  exciting 
cause.  He  mentions  the  case  of  an  officer  serving  in  a  tropical  climate,  who, 
while  suffering  from  gonorrhoea,  slept  out  of  doors  until  after  sunset, 
and  awoke  in  such  pain  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  removed  to  bed. 

In  fourteen  out  of  1 1 2  cases  the  patient  had  previously  experienced  what 
was  called  rheumatic  fever ;  but  in  two  of  them  this  was  pretty  clearly  the 
same  complaint  as  that  from  which  he  was  then  suffering,  and  in  aU  but 
one  there  was  no  sign  of  cardiac  disease — an  improbable  exemption  after 
rheumatism  at  an  early  age.  With  a  disease  so  common  as  rheumatism  in 
children  and  young  adults,  its  occasional  occurrence  previously  to  gonorrhoeal 
synovitis  is  probably  a  mere  accident. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  there  was  a  history  of  "  rheumatism  " 
or  "  gout "  in  the  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  patient.  In  thirteen 
Aey  were  "  rheumatic  "  or  "  subject  to  rheumatism,"  in  ten  the  father  was 
"gouty,''  or  had  "rheumatic  gout,''  and  in  seven  cases  a  near  relation  had 
si^ered  firom  "  rheumatic  fever  "  or  "  acute  rheumatism."  Whether  this 
shows  any  predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  joints  generally — an  "  ar- 
thritic diathesis  " — is  very  dubious. 

The  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  commencement  of  the 
gonorrhoea  and  the  development  of  the  synovitis  is  put  by  Mr  Brodhurst 
at  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks ;  but  we  found  it  to  range  from  three  or 
four  days  to  six  months,  most  often  falling  between  one  week  and  three 
months.  Sometimes  the  urethral  discharge  continues  to  be  profuse  after 
the  appearance  of  the  joint-affection,  but  in  most  instances  there  remains 
only  a  slight  gleet.  Indeed,  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  omit  all  mention  of 
its  presence,  or  even  to  deny  that  he  has  had  any  venereal  complaint. 

It  is  a  curious  question  whether  multiple  arthritis  ever  occurs  as  the 
result  not  of  urethral  suppuration,  but  of  otorrhoea,  purulent  ophthalmia, 
leucorrhoea,  or  other  discharges  from  mucous  membranes.  Some  cases  of 
the  kind  have  been  published  by  Dr  Ord,  Mr  Lucas,  and  other  observers,  but 
they  must  certainly  be  rare,  and  need  careful  criticism  before  the  proposed 
explanation  is  admitted. 

Locality. — ^Writers  generally  say  that  the  knee  is  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  gonorrhoeal  synovitis ;  but  at  Guy's  Hospital  it  has  long  been  taught  that 
the  feet  are  the  parts  most  apt  to  suffer,  and  this  was  borne  out  by  analysis 
of  the  first  twenty-nine  cases  above  mentioned  ;  for  in  more  than  twenty  of 
them  the  ankle,  sole,  heel,  or  instep  was  attacked,  while  the  knee  was 
affected  in  only  fourteen,  the  wrist  in  six,  the  shoulder  in  three,  the  hip  and 
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the  elbow  in  one  each.  This  pain  in  the  heels  and  soles  of  the  feet  has  to 
be  inquired  after,  for  it  is  not  attended  by  swelling  or  other  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. Hence  it  is  often  overlooked  in  reports,  while  stress  is  laid  on  the 
more  obvious  changes  in  the  knee  and  elbow.  The  "  plantar  fascia  "  is  the 
traditional  seat  of  these  pains,  which  are  almost  always  worse  at  night,  and 
of  an  aching,  grinding  character ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  load  lesion 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  the  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments  of  the  joints. 

However  this  may  be,  the  much  larger  number  of  cases  collected  between 
1873  and  1887,  including  the  twenty-one  from  the  siu^cal  warda,  give  retolts 
more  in  accordance  with  general  belief,  so  far  as  the  pre-eminence  of  the  knee- 
joint  is  concerned.  For  among  1 02  patients,  one  or  both  knees  were  affected 
eighty-two  times,  the  ankle  fifty-five  times,  the  sole,  heel,  instep,  or  meta- 
tarsus only  thirty-seven  times,  and  the  hip  twenty-six  times.  Of  the  jomts 
of  the  upper  extremity,  one  or  both  shoulders  were  affected  thirty-four  times, 
the  elbow  twenty-two,  the  wrist  twenty-six,  the  metacarpus  (and  occasionally 
the  fingers)  twenty-five,  and  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  twice.  In  six  cases 
the  cervical  vertebrsB  suffered,  and  in  two  the  temporo-mandibular  joint 

The  great  toe  is  never  affected  alone ;  but  there  is  often  pain  referred  to 
the  metatarsus  generally  and  to  the  smaller  toes,  which  usually  escape  in 
gout.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  are  very  seldom  attacked,  a  point  of  dis- 
tinction from  subacute  cases  of  osteo-arthritis  in  young  subjects. 

There  is  no  rapid  "  metastasis  "  from  joint  to  joints  as  in  true  rheumatism; 
each  suffers  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks.  There  is  less  local  tenderness 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  pain,  and  but  little  redness  or  oedema ;  bat 
effusion  may  almost  always  be  detected  in  the  larger  and  more  superficial 
joints,  particularly  in  the  knee. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  one  joint  only  is  attacked,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly rare ;  when  it  does  occur,  one  knee  or  one  ankle  seems  usuaDy  to 
suffer.  But  often,  after  the  other  joints  are  well,  one  remains  as  bad  as 
ever,  and  this  appears  to  be  most  frequently  the  elbow  or  the  shoulder. 

Cases. — ^A  hedthy,  well-built  young  policeman,  aged  twenty-one,  who  was 
in  Philip  Ward  for  nearly  three  months  in  1885,  had  almost  every  joint 
in  the  body  successfully  affected :  first  the  ankles,  heels,  and  instep,  then 
one  knee,  then  the  elbow,  shoulder,  temporo-maxillary,  atlanto-axial,  and 
probably  the  cervical  articulations. 

There  was  severe  sclerotitis  first  of  one  and  then  of  the  other  eya 
From  being  stout  and  florid  he  became  pale  and  emaciated,  but  with  time 
and  the  free  use  of  opium  he  gradually  recovered,  and  went  out  free  from 
pain,  though  stiff  and  weak.  In  February  of  the  present  year  (1891)  this 
patient  came  to  see  the  writer.  He  had  very  slowly  recovered  his  flesh 
and  colour,  but  about  two  years  after  his  discharge  from  hospital  was  as 
well  as  ever.  He  had  married  six  months  ago,  and  since  then  bad  /alt 
return  of  pain  in  one  hip.  The  right  shoulder  had  never  completely 
recovered  its  mobility. 

Another  patient  was  a  man  of  about  twenty-five,  who  came  into  hospital 
in  July,  1890,  with  a  third  attack  of  multiple  arthritis,  after  a  third  gooor- 
rhoeal  infection.  Here,  again,  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease  ww 
remarkable.  All  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  some  of  the  neck,  and  one  of  tlie 
temporo-maxillary  articulations  were  successively,  and  many  of  them  simQl* 
taneously,  affected. 

A  moderate  gleet  was  present^  and  also  double  otorrhoea,  but  this  2ss( 
discharge  dated  from  long  before  puberty.     It  was  successfully  healed,  but 
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the  orethral  inflammation  was  only  aggravated  by  attempts  to  cure  it  by 
local  means,  and  at  last  he  begged  it  might  be  left  alone :  the  synovitis  was 
not  made  worse  when  the  gonorrhoea  was  most  severe,  nor  benefited  by  its 
sabeidence.  The  eyes  were  not  affected,  though  they  had  been  in  a  pre- 
vious attack.  Belief  was  obtained  by  full  and  increasing  doses  of  opium, 
bat  the  case  was  very  obstinate  and  afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  demon- 
Bfcratmg  the  effect,  which  was  negative,  of  treatment  by  free  and  continued 
exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  guaiacum,  and  quinine.  In  his  previous 
attack  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  iodide  and  had  found  it  quite  useless. 
The  temperature  was  never  above  102^,  and  after  a  time  became  normal. 
In  October  a  new  house  physician  tried  new  methods  of  treatment  but 
with  no  more  success  than  before.  The  patient  ate  well  and  did  not  become 
ansemic,  and  the  pains  gradually  subsided,  but  the  joints  were  as  stiff 
as  ever.  By  slow  degrees,  helped  by  friction,  shampooing,  and  passive 
movement,  power  of  motion  was  restored,  but  he  was  only  able  to  leave  his 
bed  about  Christmas;  and  when  at  last  he  walked  out  of  the  ward  in 
January,  1891,  though  in  good  health  several  of  the  joints  still  remained 
more  or  less  stiff. 

Symptoms. — ^The  pain  of  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  is  usually  worse  at  night, 
and  is  always  described  as  of  a  dull,  constant,  aching  character. 

The  pyrexia  is  almost  always  moderate,  and  in  some  instances  the  tem- 
perature remains  normal.     Hyperpyrexia  is  unknown. 

This  disease  differs  much  from  true  rheumatism  in  the  fact  that  even 
in  young  subjects  it  shows  little  or  no  tendency  to  produce  cardiac  infla/m' 
maiion — pericardial  or  endocardial.  Among  the  112  cases  on  which  this 
chapter  is  based,  there  was  in  two  a  slight  systolic  basic  murmur  heard  for 
a  time,  probably  pulmonary  and  ansemic,  in  three  there  was  a  systolic  apex 
murmur  (described  as  doubtful  in  one  case),  and  in  one  only  a  diastolic, 
presumably  aortic,  bruit^  which,  however,  disappeared  in  a  day  or  two.  In 
Uie  very  severe  first  case  above  mentioned  there  was  a  basic  bruit  during  the 
height  of  the  illness,  but  this  had  disappeared  before  he  left  hospital,  and 
on  his  re-appearance  after  nearly  six  years  there  were  neither  signs  nor 
symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  permanent 
ouxliac  lesions  have  resulted  from  gonorrhoeal  synovitis,  however  young  the 
patient  and  however  protracted  the  disease. 

It  is,  however,  frequently  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  form  of  inflammation 
of  ike  eye.  Thus,  what  first  drew  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  attention  to  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  came  to  him 
on  account  of  a  gonorrhoea,  and  said  that  two  previous  attacks  h£ul  each  led 
to  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  a  few  days  later  to  swelling  of  the  joints. 
Precisely  the  same  sequence  occurred  on  the  third  occasion,  under  the  obser- 
vation of  Sir  Astley  himself.  The  writer  observed  this  affection  in  eleven 
out  of  nineteen  cases  under  his  own  care,  and  it  was  noted  twenty-one  times 
in  the  eighty-three  cases  collected  for  him  by  Dr  Eickets.  It  usually  attacks 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other.  It  is  commonly  attended  with  injection  of  the 
smali  radiating  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  which  surround  the  cornea,  sometimes 
with  marked  iritis  and  often  with  some  degree  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  It 
usually  subsides  in  a  few  days,  under  treatment  by  cold  bathing,  covering 
from  hght,  and  applying  atropine  drops  ;  but  in  more  than  one  instance  it 
returned,  after  having  disappeared.  This  scleroHHSj  as  it  may  be  distinctively 
called,  is  quite  separate  from  the  purulent  ophthalmia  which  results  from  in- 
oculation with  gonon'hoeal  pus,  and  also  from  syphilitic  iritis  and  choroiditis. 
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Course  wnd  event, — Gonorrhoeal  synovitis  commonly  runs  a  tedious  and 
protracted  course,  lasting  for  several  weeks,  and  even  for  months,  notwith- 
standing treatment.  In  hospital  practice  the  obstinacy  of  a  supposed 
"  subacute  rheumatism  "  has  often  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the 
patient  had  a  gleet. 

Recovery  seems  to  have  occurred  in  each  of  our  112  medical  and  21 
surgical  cases,  although  some  of  the  patients  left  the  wards  before  they  had 
entirely  lost  the  pains  and  stiffness  of  their  joints.  Fibrous  ankylosis  is  not 
an  uncommon  sequela. 

Mr  Brodhurst  relates  a  case  in  which  the  hips,  the  knees,  and  the  jaw 
were  all  fixed ;  and  another  in  which,  during  five  years,  ancylosis  invaded 
the  articulations  of  the  vertebrsB,  the  atlas  and  the  occiput,  so  that  the 
head  could  not  be  moved.  That  patient  had  suffered  from  three  sevend 
attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  each  followed  by  "  rheumatism."  About  six  months 
after  the  last  attack,  and  when  he  was  only  just  able  to  walk  about^  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  marry  a  woman  who  had  an  occluded  vagina.  So(m 
afterwards,  although  there  was  no  urethral  discharge,  the  articular  inflam- 
mation reciured;  and  on  this  occasion  it  led  to  the  terrible  results  just 
described. 

Though  peculiarly  tedious  and  obstinate,  gonorrhoeal  s3movitis  when 
once  cured  does  not  return — another  difference  from  true  rheumatism. 
Numerous  instances,  however,  prove  that  a  fresh  urethritis  will  produce  a 
fresh  synovitis,  and  in  this  way  the  same  patient  may  suffer  twice,  thrice,  or 
even  oftener  from  '*  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism." 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  fibrous  ankylosis  is  in  the  shoulder  and  elbow; 
but  when  the  adhesions  have  been  broken  down  under  chloroform,  the  joint 
generally  regains  its  usefulness.  In  the  more  protracted  cases  it  is  not  very 
uncommon  for  ebumation  and  the  other  changes  of  osteo-arthritis  to  super- 
vene, but  the  deformity  thus  produced  is,  as  a  rule,  only  slight. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  mere  presence  of  a  urethral  discharge  is  obviously  not 
enough  for  the  determination  of  the  disease,  though  the  presence  of  a  stricture 
or  a  gleet  is  essential.  A  man  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  may  be  attacked 
by  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  two  diseases  run  their  course  apart  Or  a 
man  subject  to  gout  may  be  infected  with  gonorrhoea.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  some  cases  of  osteo-arthritis,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  next 
chapter,  have  their  probable  origin  in  severe  gonorrhoeal  synovitis. 

The  distinction  from  gout  depends  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  absence 
of  tophi,  the  distribution  of  the  synovitis  and  the  freedom  from  return, 
except  from  a  fresh  urethral  excitation.  Sclerotitis  when  present  is  a  valuable 
help  to  diagnosis. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  from  rheumaHsmf 
with  which  it  is  still  commonly  confounded.  The  aetiology,  the  different 
relation  to  sex  and  age,  the  continuous  instead  of  transient  affection  of  the 
several  joints,  the  much  longer  course,  the  freedom  from  relapses  or  spon- 
taneous reciurence,  the  affection  of  the  eyes  and  the  immunity  of  the  heart 
— are  amply  sufficient  grounds  for  the  pathological  distinction  between  the 
two  diseases,  and  with  care  and  attention  are  almost  always  sufficient  for  a 
right  diagnosis  in  practice.  The  difference  in  prognosis  from  both  rheuma- 
tism and  gout^  and  the  no  less  important  difference  in  treatment,  make  the 
discrimination  between  these  diseases  of  great  importance.*"^ 

*  See  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr  Thomas  Bond  published  in  the  '  Lancet/  March  23rd, 
1872,  before  the  writer's  paper  in  the  *  Gay's  Reports.' 
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The  absence  of  pyrexia  and  the  normal  state  of  the  other  organs, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  joints  do  not  suppurate,  are  distinctions  from 
pycemia  no  less  than  from  rheumatism. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  ought  to  distinguish  the  cases  above 
described  from  certain  much  more  severe  and  localised  inflammations  of  a 
single  joint  following  gonorrhoea,  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
surgeon  rather  than  the  physician.  They  have  been  described  by  Duplay 
and  Brun  in  France  (*  Arch.  G6n6rales  de  M^ecine,'  1881),  and  by  Mr 
Daviea-Colley  in  England  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1882).  In  both  articles 
they  are  accounted  as  belonging  to  gonorrhceal  synovitis,  but  Mr  Colley 
proposes  to  distinguish  them  as  acute  gonorrhoBal  arthritis  or  syndesmitis. 
The  joint  is  very  prone  to  ankylosis  after  this  severe  local  inflammation. 

However  this  question  may  be  decided  by  further  experience,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  must  exclude  from  the  disease  now  under  consideration 
the  rare  cases  of  true  pysemia  arising  from  gonorrhoea,  with  suppuration  of 
the  affected  joints,  of  which  an  example  was  recorded  in  the  *  Pathological 
Transactions '  for  1885,  by  Mr  Pollard. 

Pathology. — ^The  physiology  of  gonorrhoeal  synovitis  is  quite  unknown. 
Whether  in  its  milder  or  in  its  more  severe  forms,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
modified  pyaamia,  a  process  from  which  it  differs  at  every  point.  Nor  is  it 
a  "  hybrid  "  or  "  modification  "  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  Possibly  it  may 
be  connected  with  the  abundant  nervous  distribution  over  the  prostatic  part 
of  the  urethra,  and  so  be  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  rigors  which  some- 
times follow  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  and  to  the  arthropathies  of  tabes  on 
the  other.  But  this  is  mere  speculation.  The  micrococcus  of  gonorrhoea 
has  been  found  in  the  effused  serum  in  the  knee-joint^  by  Petrone  and 
Kammerer,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  microbe  is  truly  specific. 

TreaimefU. — Some  authors  recommend  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses ; 
but  the  writer  has  tried  this  drug  in  many  cases  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
convinced  of  its  inutility.  Colchicum,  quinine,  guaiacum,  and  salicyl- 
oompounds  have  proved  equally  useless. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  and  upon  light  diet  during  the  first 
week  or  two.  Mr  Brodhui*st  insists  upon  the  importance  of  placing  the 
affected  joints  in  splints,  and  says  that  leeches  sometimes  do  harm.  He  has 
seen  the  Turkish  bath  very  useful,  and  instances  a  patient  who  was  lodged 
in  a  house  attached  to  one  of  these  baths,  so  that  he  could  be  carried  down 
into  the  hot  chamber  every  day  ;  when  profuse  perspiration  was  obtained, 
the  pain,  which  was  very  acute,  left  him  for  the  time. 

Opium  should  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  relieve  the  pain  and  procure 
sleep.  It  probably  is  useful  in  other  ways  also,  and  no  other  drug  is  of  so 
much  value.  Good  feeding,  bark  and  nitric  acid,  quinine,  and  a  moderate 
use  of  alcohol,  particularly  porter,  are  necessary  as  soon  as  the  first  severity 
has  subsided.  Steel  is  sometimes  of  use,  and  arsenic  is  perhaps  still  more 
valuable  during  the  long  and  tedious  convalescence.  It  is  important  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  cure  the  urethral  disorder,  but  the  syno- 
vitis is  often  little  benefited  by  success. 

In  the  chronic  stage,  blisters  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  or  liniment 
of  iodine,  or  mercurial  ointment.  When  one  or  more  of  the  joints  has 
become  fixed,  it  is  often  advisable  to  give  chloroform  and  to  break  down  the 
adhesions  by  force. 
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''If  I  were  feeble,  rheomatick,  or  cold. 
These  were  true  signs  that  I  were  waxen  old." 

Dbattov. 

History  and  nomenclatv/re — Pathdogy  and  relation  to  goitt  and  to  rheumoHam — 
Anatomy  of  the  joints — Symptoms  arid  course — acute  cases — resulting 
deformity — Age  and  sex — Etiology — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment  by 
drugs  and  external  applications^  by  diet  and  climate. 

Charcofs  arihropathie  ataxique — its  relation  to  osteoarthritis  and  tabes  dorsalis. 

This  remarkable  disease  appears  to  have  been  first  recognised  by 
Sydenham.     He  says  that  rheumatism,  when  free  from  fever,  is  often  called 
arthritis  (t.  e.  gout),  though  really  distinct  from  it : — "  Unde  forsan  petenda 
est  ratio  cur  tam  sicco  ilium  pede  transiverint  scriptores  medici ;  nisi  forsan 
arbitremur  banc  morbi  speciem  ad   reliquam   malorum  Uiada   de   novo 
accessisse."     He  goes  on  to  describe  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease,  with 
its  remissions  and  exacerbations,  and  concludes  his  description  as  follows  : — 
"  Potest  fieri  ut  seger  omni  membrorum  motu  ad  mortem  usque  privetur, 
digitorum  articulis  quasi  inversis,  et  protuberantiis,  ut  in  arthritide,  nodosis, 
in  interna  magis  quam  externa  digitorum  parte  se  prodentibus  :  stomacho 
nihilominus  valeat,  et  csdtera  sanus  vitam  toleret"f     The  affection  was 
clearly  described  by  Heberden  in  1782  as  "the  chronical  rheumatism," 
which,  he  writes,  "  is  in  reality  a  very  different  distemper  from  the  genuine 
gout,  and  from  the  acute  rheumatism,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  them  both.     Being  so  very  different  in  its  symptoms,  as  well  as  in  the 
event,  it  would  be  useful  if  it  were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  which 
might  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  other  disorders  by  being  called 
a  "  spurious  or  wandering  gout "  or  a  "  chronical  rheumatism."     Haygarth 
in  1805  wrote  as  follows: — "This  disease  has  hitherto  passed  under  the 
name  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  perhaps  has  been  most  commonly  called 
rheumatic  gout.     But  as  sevend  advantages  would  result  from  a  separation 
of  this  disorder  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  I  have 
ventured  to  call  it  the  nodosity  of  the  joints."    Cruveilhier  gave  the  first 
accurate  anatomical  account  of  osteo-arthritis  under  the  title  "  arthrite  avec 
usure  des  cartilages  articulaires."    Virchow  and  most  German  pathologists 
call  it  "  arthritis  deformans."     By  many  English  authors  it  is  still  known 
as  "  rheumatic  gout,"  by  Adams  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  monograph  as 
"  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,"  and  by  Gkurod  as  "  rheumatoid  arthritis."    It 
is  also  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  "poor  man's  gout "  (arthritis pauperum) 
of  older  writers ;  but  true  gout  is  far  from  uncommon  among  the  poorer 

*  J^nfmynu, — Arthritis  deformans.  Nodi  digitonim.  Malum  arUcolonun  senile ;  Chnmic 
rheumatic  arthritis.  Rheumatoid  arthritis.  Rheumatic  gout,  Irish  gout.  Chronic  rheumatism 
(in  part),  Nodosity  of  the  joints. — Fr,  Rhumatisme  noueuz,  Qontte  asth^nique,  Arthrite 
s^he. — €ferm.  Arthritis  nodosa  sive  deformans,  Deformirende  Gelenkentzfindung. 

t  *  Ohs.  Med.,'  sec.  vi,  cap.  6  (p.  256  of  Syd.  Soc.  ed.). 
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of  this  country.     In  popular  language  this  disease  is  generally  called 
"rheumatic  gout" 

Objection  may  be  made  to  all  the  above  names,  and  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  adopt  the  term  osteoarthritis^  which  is  used  in  the  "nomenclature  of 
diseases''  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  the  Begistrar-Greneral's 
BeportB.  The  course  is  most  often  "chronic,"  but  sometimes  subacute, 
hence  it  is  better  not  to  use  the  adjective  as  a  constant  epithet.  Artkritis 
i^drmans  is  a  distinctive  and  expressive  name,  but  rhewnuUic  arthritis  is 
ambigaous  and  rheumatic  gout  misleading. 

Pathology. — There  are  still  some  pathologists  who  maintain  that  all 
articular  dliseases,  including  even  acute  rheiunatism,  are  closely  related  to 
one  another,  and  in  common  depend  upon  what  is  termed  an  arthritic  dia- 
thesis. This  view  is  held  by  most  French  writers,  and  in  this  country  by  Mr 
HutchinBon,  who  thinks  that  he  can  identify  an  "  arthritic  "  iritis,  and  even 
an  "arthritic"  pneumonia,  by  their  recurring  again  and  again  in  the  same 
individual  He  brings  forward  instances  in  which  different  members  of  the 
same  family,  belonging  to  successive  generations,  are  said  to  have  suffered 
from  different  "  arthritic  "  affections ;  but  one  cannot  attach  exact  signifi- 
cance to  a  statement  that  a  mother,  or  an  uncle,  or  a  grandfather  had 
"rheumatic gout,"  or  "  chronic  rheumatism,"  or  even  "gout,"  unless  we  have 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  case  than  can  generally  be  obtained. 

It  is  tine  that  the  lesions  characteristic  of  gout  and  those  which 
belong  to  arthritis  deformans  are  sometimes  found  in  different  joints  of  the 
same  person,  or  even  in  the  same  joint;  and,  apart  from  mere  coinci- 
dence, ebumation  and  "  lipping  "  probably  follow  repeated  gouty  arthritis. 
Between  1874  and  1879  four  examples  of  this  association  were  met  with  in 
Uie  autopsies  at  Ou/s  Hospital.  Three  of  the  patients  were  men,  aged  fifty- 
two,  fifty-four,  and  sixty-two  respectively.  The  fourth  was  a  woman  aged 
thirty-six ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  she  was  said  to  have  had  rheu- 
matic fever  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which  in  all  probability  was  really  the 
case,  for  she  died  of  mitral  stenosis.  In  each  instance  the  great  toe  joints 
contained  urate  of  soda,  showing  that  gout  had  been  present,  while  the 
lesions  indicative  of  arthritis  deformans  were  found  in  the  knees  or  in  the 
hip-joints.  Once  the  left  knee  showed  both  kinds  of  change,  the  right  that 
of  arthritis  deformans  alone,  and  the  two  great  toes  that  of  gout  alone. 
In  a  fifth  and  later  instance  the  writer  observed  the  edges  of  the  patella 
Aickened,  and  other  signs  of  osteo-arthritis  present,  together  with  patches 
oi  orate  of  soda. 

Again,  there  is  no  question  that  osteo-arthritis  may  be  preceded  and 
apparently  caused  by  a  single  attack,  or  more  often  by  a  series  of  attacks  of 
rheumatic  fever.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  true  rheumatism  leaves  no 
deformity  behind,  and  this  is  a  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  point  in  its 
natural  history ;  but  that  the  synovitis  of  rheumatism,  when  unusually  pro- 
tracted, or  when  frequently  repeated,  should  produce  no  structural  change 
would  be  most  improbable. 

The  same  results  are  produced  more  frequently  by  gonorrhoeal  synovitis, 
as  we  should  expect,  since  here,  as  in  gout,  there  is  a  far  more  persistent 
arthritis  than  in  true  rheiunatism.  They  may  also  follow  traumatic  syno- 
vitis. In  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Graz.' 
{or  1881,  of  a  young  woman  whose  thigh  was  amputated  by  Mr  McCarthy 
for  a  myeloid  growth  in  the  tibia,  bony  lips  were  observed  on  the  edges  of 
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the  condyles  of  the  femur,  apparently  as  the  result  of  irritation  caused  by  the 
proximity  of  the  tumour.  So  that  if  we  define  osteo-arthritis  by  the  pecu- 
liar anatomical  condition  of  the  joints,  to  be  presently  described,  we  must 
admit  that  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  rheumatic,  gonorrhooal,  gouty,  or 
traumatic  arthritis  if  long  enough  prolonged  or  repeated.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  caused  by  the  more  acute  and  destructive  arthritis  of 
tubercle,  syphilis,  osteomyeUtis,  or  pysomia. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  tgie  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
characteristic  miiltiple  articular  lesion  does  not  follow  either  rheumatism  or 
.  gout,  or  any  other  form  of  articular  inflammation,  that  in  fact  such  a 
sequence  is  exceptional  and  rare,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  far  more  often 
appears  independently.  Sometimes  it  may  be  traced  to  hard  usage  of  the 
affected  joints ;  more  frequently  it  depends  upon  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  laborious  work  during  many  years ;  and  often  it  appears  in  young 
subjects  who  have  never  worked  hard,  and  have  never  suffered  from  any 
kind  of  arthritis. 

Moreover,  the  primary  or  idiopathic  anatomical  change  in  the  joints  is 
associated  with  a  definite  and  constant  pathological  process,  and  with  charac- 
teristic clinical  symptoms.  It  has  its  own  course,  prognosis,  and  treatment^ 
and  therefore  is,  on  every  ground,  practical  and  theoretical,  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  an  independent  ''disease." 

Anatomy, — ^The  process  of  arthritis  deformans  is  often  limited  at  first 
to  a  small  area  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  a  joint.  Sometimes  (as  in 
several  specimens  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Mr  Hutchinson 
in  1872)  it  begins  round  the  margin,  and  spreads  irregularly  inwards; 
more  often  it  starts  in  the  middle  of  the  articular  surface. 

The  cartilage  first  becomes  soft  and  velvet-like  in  appearance;  after- 
wards it  softens  and  gradually  melts  away,  so  that  a  depression  is  formed, 
in  the  floor  of  which  the  bone  may  be  exposed.  Histologically  the  change 
consists  in  a  proliferation  of  the  cartilage-cells,  so  that  each  becomes 
replaced  by  from  eight  to  twenty  corpuscles ;  the  matrix  at  the  same  time 
splits  into  fibres  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  articular  surface. 
Presently  the  enlarged  alveoli  rupture  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  the 
fibres  then  remain  for  a  time  as  shaggy  projections,  until  ultimately  they 
too  disappear.  There  is  at  no  time  true  ulceration,  i,  e,  no  suppuration  and 
no  formation  of  granulations. 

The  denuded  bone  is  said  occasionally  to  exhibit  an  open  cancellous 
tissue,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  converted  into  a  very  hard,  compact  substance, 
or,  to  employ  the  usual  term,  it  undergoes  ebwrnaiion.  When,  after  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  articular  cartilages,  the  osseous  surfaces  every- 
where come  into  apposition,  with  no  soft  material  between  them,  they 
become  scored  and  fluted  with  parallel  grooves  and  ridges,  corresponding  in 
direction  with  some  particular  line  of  movement^  to  which  they  are  hence- 
forth restricted.  The  texture  of  the  subjacent  part  of  the  bone  becomes 
wasted,  filled  with  oil-drops,  and  so  gradually  absorbed.  Thus  the  neck  of 
a  femiu*  may  be  gradually  shortened  until  what  represents  the  head  lies  in 
a  hollow  between  the  two  trochanters. 

Intra-articular  fibro-cartilages,  as  in  the  temporo-maxillary  joints,  resist 
the  disease  no  better  than  the  cartilages  which  cover  bones.  So  also  the 
ligamentum  teres  becomes  lost  when  the  hip  is  affected,  and  in  the 
shoulder  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  disappears;   it  seems  to  undergo 
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foflkm  with  the  capeular  ligament  of  the  articulation,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  traced  upwards  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Formative  changes  are  generally,  though  not  always,  associated  with  the 
destractive  and  atrophic  process  from  a  very  early  period.  From  the  edges 
of  the  articular  cartilages  there  arise  a  series  of  nodulated  outgrowths — or 
^'eochondroses,"  as  they  are  termed — which  form  a  raised  lip  or  border. 
Tlieoe  are  at  first  small,  but  they  afterwards  increase  in  size,  and  soon  lime 
salts  are  deposited  in  them,  so  that  they  become  converted  into  bony  plates 
or  masses  (osteophytes),  which  not  infrequently  grow  into  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, or  into  Uie  tendons  round  the  joint,  and  unite  to  form  a  complete 
osseous  shell  around  the  joint  In  like  manner  outgrowths  from  the  edges 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  often  cohere  together  across  the  intervertebral 
discs,  so  as  to  constitute  a  number  of  bony  splints,  which  may  immoveably 
fix  a  large  part  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  affected  joints  is  more  or  less  thickened, 
especially  near  its  lines  of  attachment  to  the  bones.  The  folds,  which  pro- 
ject into  the  joint-cavity,  are  greatly  enlarged  and  very  vascular ;  they  often 
form  long  villous  processes,  with  numerous  bodies  like  melon-seeds  hanging 
from  them ;  these  bodies  may  ossify,  become  detached,  and  lie  as  "  loose 
cartilages"  in  the  joint.  They  cause  fresh  accession  of  pain,  and  are  named 
Mauser  by  the  Germans,  from  their  slipping  away  from  the  touch. 

A  modification  of  the  bony  outgrowth  of  arthritis  deformans  was  long 
ago  described  by  Heberden  under  the  name  of  digiiorum  nodi,  which,  as 
he  says,  consist  of  little  hard  knobs,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  situated 
upon  the  fingers,  near  the  joint ;  they  have  no  connection  with  goui^  continue 
for  hfe,  are  hardly  ever  attended  with  pain,  and  are  rather  unsightly  than 
inconvenient  ('Comment.,'  cap.  28).*"^ 

The  changes  of  osteo-arthritis  are  attended  with  a  gradual  loss  of 
mobility,  and  at  length  the  joints  become  fixed  by  the  bony  splints  around, 
although  when  these  are  removed  after  death  the  articular  surfaces  are  found 
perfectly  free  and  smooth.  Neither  bony  union  nor  suppuration  ever  occurs, 
but  occasionally  fibrous  ankylosis  is  established. 

At  an  advanced  stage  of  arthritis  deformans  the  deformity  produced  is 
characteristic.  Most  of  the  joints,  as  a  rule,  are  fixed  in  a  bent  position ; 
but  the  wrists  are  commonly  extended.  The  fingers  almost  always  lie  at  an 
angle  with  the  rest  of  the  hand,  and  are  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side,  so  that 
the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  projects  towards  the  thumb.  Some  of  the 
phalangeal  joints  are  usually  over-extended,  so  as  to  be  concave  on  the 
dorsal  aspect,  as  was  noted  by  Sydenham.  The  degree  of  enlargement  is 
very  variable.  Sometimes  each  articulation  forms  a  bulbous  swelling; 
sometimes  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  almost  of  normal  size.  The  elbows 
and  knees  are  greatly  enlarjged,  and  are,  next  to  the  hands,  the  most 
obviously  deformed. 

Distribution, — The  fingers  and  wrists  are  commonly  first  attacked  (in 
about  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  cases),  then  the  knees.  The  hip  may 
be  affected  alone,  but  only  in  the  later  periods  of  life  {morbus  cozce  senilis). 
Next  to  the  hands  and  knees,  the  elbows  and  shoulders  are  most  often 
affected,  the  feet  less  frequently.      The  vertebras  are  very  often  found 

•  In  Sir  D.  Duckworth'^  treatise  on  gout,  and  in  that  of  Dr  A.  Garrod  on  goat,  the 
relation  of  these  nodi  digUorwn  to  gout  is  discnssed.  They  are  certainly  not  tophi  hut 
eiostoses,  and  in  the  writer's  belief  are  neither  rheumatic  nor  gouty  nor  syphilitic,  but 
osteo-arthritic. 
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united  by  osteo-arthritis  alter  death,  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  stooping 
back  and  stiff  neck  of  old  people  in  the  workhouse.  Adams  figures  the 
disease  well  marked  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  it  is  stated 
to  affect  the  bones  of  the  ear  and  the  ossified  laryngeal  cartilages  of  old  age. 

Symptoms. — Usually  the  disease  causes  more  or  less  local  pain  from  the 
beginning,  but  occasionally  its  early  stages  are  without  any  subjective 
symptoms.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr  Hutchinson's  cases  in 
the  'Pathological  Transactions.'  A  man,  aged  forty-one,  had  his  thigh 
amputated  for  disease  of  the  knee,  it  not  being  known  that  any  other  joints 
wore  affected ;  but  the  cartilage  was  found  eaten  away  in  every  articulation 
of  the  foot,  except  the  distal  joints  of  three  toes.  The  same  writer  speaks 
of  having  frequently  been  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  projecting  lip 
round  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  in  persons  who 
are  not  aware  that  the  knee  had  ever  suffered.  He  places  himself  in  front 
of  the  patient,  puts  the  finger-ends  of  one  hand  flat  upon  one  condyle,  and 
those  of  the  other  hand  upon  the  pther  condyle,  and  then  directs  him  to 
bend  and  extend  the  joint  slowly  several  times  in  succession.  In  this  way, 
he  says,  the  edges  can  be  easily  found,  and  the  d^ee  of  their  elevation 
estimated.  Ho  admits,  however,  that  practice  is  required  to  prevent  one 
mistaking  for  a  morbid  condition  a  ridge  which  normally  exists  at  the  same 
spot  in  many  healthy  persons. 

Dr  Spender,  of  Bath  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1888,  voL  i,  p.  781),  who  has 
seen  large  numbers  of  patients  in  the  early  as  well  as  in  the  chronic  stages 
of  osteo-arthritis,  believes  that  it  is  marked  at  or  even  before  its  develop- 
ment in  the  joints  by  cold  hands  and  feet^  with  a  rapid  and  incompressible 
pulse  (90  to  110  or  120)  but  no  rise  of  temperature.  He  has  also  noticed 
as  an  early  symptom  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  forehead 
and  face  and  on  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  maculsB  over  the  legs,  and  freckles 
on  the  face.  A  constant  dampness  of  the  hands  from  perspiration,  and 
liability  to  fits  of  neuralgic  pain  in  the  affected  limbs,  are  other  early 
symptoms  on  which  Dr  Spender  lays  stress. 

It  is  probable  that  when  a  patient  begins  to  complain  of  pain  and 
stiffness  in  one  or  more  of  his  joints,  the  disease  has  often  been  present  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  pain  is  not  generally  constant ;  it  "  comes  and 
goes,"  sometimes  without  obvious  cause,  sometimes  in  apparent  relation  to 
changes  of  the  weather.  In  certain  cases  it  has  a  shooting  character,  so  as 
to  resemble  neuralgia.  With  many  patients  it  is  worse  when  the  limbs  are 
warm,  in  others  when  they  are  cold ;  in  some  by  night,  in  others  by  day.  It 
is  very  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  the  use  of  the  part ;  in  the  hip,  for  example, 
by  walking  even  a  short  distance ;  in  the  shoulder,  by  carrying  anything, 
however  small,  in  the  hand.  The  stiffness,  however,  is  usually  more  notice- 
able after  rest,  as  when  the  patient  first  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning. 

A  sense  of  weakness  and  of  distressing  fatigue  and  impotence  may  be  as 
marked  a  symptom  as  pain;  and  there  is  often  far  more  wasting  of  the 
muscles  than  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  disuse  of  the  limbs ;  the 
thenar  and  the  hypothenar  eminences,  for  example,  may  be  so  hollowed  that 
the  case  looks  like  one  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.* 

•  « The  chronical  species  of  rheumatism  equally  partakes  of  the  palsy,  for  there  is 
always  a  tremhling,  weakness  and  numhness  left  for  some  time  in  the  limh  affected,  and 
the  use  has  at  last  in  many  heen  wholly  taken  away  "  (Heherden,  *  CoQunent^'  cap.  79). 
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Another  very  characteristic  symptom,  which,  however,  is  not  present 
during  the  early  stage  in  the  disease,  is  creaking  or  grating,  which  accom- 
panieB  the  movements  of  the  affected  joints ;  it  can  be  plainly  felt  or  even 
heard  by  the  patient,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  grasping  the  joint  with 
one's  hand. 

In  some  cases  osteo-arthritis  sets  in  from  the  first  with  well-marked 
sjrmptoms;  it  produces  swelling,  heat,  and  even  perhaps  redness  of  the 
idfected  joints,  and  is  attended  with  more  or  less  pyrexia ;  so  that  Sir  A. 
Garrod  described  an  acuie  variety  of  the  disease,  which,  he  says,  very  closely 
resembles  ordinary  acute  rheumatism,  differing  only  in  the  greater  length  of 
Uie  paroxysm,  in  the  absence  of  profuse  sweating,  and  in  its  having  no 
tendency  to  attack  the  heart  f  and  Mr  Hutchinson  declares  that  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  paroxysms  as  short  and  as  definite  as  those  of  gout  itself.  In 
one  of  Dr  Ord's  cases  the  temperature  one  evening  rose  to  102*8^.  These 
cases,  however,  are  quite  exceptional,  and  the  disease  is  in  most  persons 
insidious  and  gradual  from  its  first  onset. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  osteo-arthritis  is  often  attended  with  effusion 
of  flnid  into  the  affected  joints,  and  that  the  designation  of  arthritis  sicca  is 
inappropriate.  Many  cases  of  so-called  hydrops  articuli  really  belong  to  this 
disease.  Analyses  of  the  effused  fluid  from  the  hip-joint  in  arthritis 
deformans  have  been  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  recorded  in  *  VirchoVs 
Archiv '  for  1872 ;  he  found  a  proportion  of  mucin  which  greatly  exceeded 
tiiat  in  normal  synovia. 

In  other  cases  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  affected  joints.  Thus 
in  1875  Dr  Goodhart,  in  examining  the  body  of  a  man  aged  fifty,  who 
had  been  admitted  for  arthritis  deformans,  but  had  died  of  hernia,  ifound 
that  each  ankle  contained  several  drachms  of  liquid  blood,  and  that  there 
was  also  blood  in  both  knees,  with  swollen  synovial  membrane  and  rounded 
vascular  oedematous  fringes ;  all  these  joints,  as  well  as  the  hips,  showed 
the  characteristic  changes  of  arthritis  deformans,  f 

Age  and  sex, — Osteo-arthritis  is  decidedly  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men.  Of  Haygarth's  34  cases  all  but  one  were  in  Women.  Of  75  well- 
marked  cases  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  personal  observation,  48 
occurred  in  women  and  27  in  men.  Of  Adams'  21  patients,  16  were  men 
and  only  5  women,  but  many  of  the  former  were  cases  affecting  the  hip 
alone.  Among  500  private  cases  of  Sir  Alfred  Oarrod  there  were  411  in 
women  and  only  89  in  men  ('Med.-Chir.  Proc.,'Nov.,  1887). 

This  disease  is  very  rare  in  children,  and  is  not  commonly  met  with 
under  thirty.     Of  the  75  cases  quoted  above,  3  occiured  before  the  patient 

*  Troiusean  states  that  in  four  out  of  nine  autopsies  of  "  nodular  rheumatism  "  made 
at  the  Sa1p6tri^re  hy  Comil,  pericarditis  was  present.  It  is,  however,  incredible  that  this 
was  connected  with  a  disease  which  rarely,  if  ever,  produces  cardiac  lesions ;  and  on  looking 
into  the  cases  it  is  at  least  probable  that  chronic  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  pericarditis  which  ended  some  of  these  long-standing  cases  of  arthritis. 

t  Among  the  less  common  symptoms  of  arthritis  deformans  is  the  presence  of  fibrous 
nodides  at  a  distance  from  joints,  as,  for  instance,  among  the  muscles  of  the  arms  or  forearms. 
I  once  saw  an  old  lady,  aged  seventy-one,  who  for  about  three  months  had  complained 
of  a  curious  affection  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  this  disease, 
inasmuch  as  she  also  had  hydrarthrosis  of  each  shoulder-joint,  and  a  less  marked  affection 
of  her  knees.  The  tongue  was  uniformly  enlarged,  and  had  a  peculiar  firm,  fleshy  consis- 
tency, without  being  at  aU  indurated ;  its  surface  was  rather  smoother  than  natiural.  At 
each  comer  of  the  mouth  there  was  a  button-like  mass,  which  extended  outwards  for  some 
distance  into  the  substance  of  the  cheek,  and  on  which  the  mucous  membrane  adhered  more 
closely  than  elsewhere  to  the  subjacent  tissues. — C.  H.  F. 
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was  twenty-one  years  old — one  in  a  girl  of  sixteen — and  7  between  twenty 
and  forty  ;  3  patients  were  above  seventy  years  old,  7  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  and  all  the  others  were  between  forty  and  sixty.  In  many  cases, 
as  Haygarth  remarked,  it  first  develops  itself  in  women  at  the  climacteric 
age,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  uterine  disturbances.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  period  of  life.  Garrod  says  that 
he  has  seen  it  in  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  he  has  also  met  with 
instances  in  which  it  began  in  people  above  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  characters  of  arthritis  deformans  differ  somewhat  according  to  the 
sex  and  age  of  the  patient,  so  that  two  types  of  the  disease  may  be 
recognised.  One  begins  in  the  hands  ahd  feet,  and  subsequently  spreads  to 
the  larger  joints ;  this  almost  always  occurs  in  women,  and  belongs  to  the 
earlier  periods  of  life.  Men  are  more  liable  to  have  the  disease  in  one  hip 
or  one  shoulder,  before  any  other  parts  are  affected,  and  this  variety  is 
especially  frequent  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Moreover,  as  Mr  Hutchinson 
remarks,  the  change  in  the  affected  joints  is  not  quite  the  same  at  different 
ages ;  under  middle  age  the  outgrowths  of  bone,  which  are  so  striking  a 
feature  in  old  people,  are  rare,  and  if  present  they  are  usually  smalL 

jEHology, — Osteo-arthritis  is  the  disease  commonly  called  "  chronic  rheu- 
matism," which  cripples  the  joints  of  old  men  in  the  country  who  have  been 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold  during  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  and  often  scanty  food. 
These  patients  have  never  suffered  from  true  rheumatism  ;  the  heart  is  un- 
affected (unless  from  chronic  atheroma),  and  they  live  to  an  advanced  age  ; 
but  they  suffer  much  from  these  crazy  joints,  and  not  infrequently  are  bed- 
ridden from  the  same  cause  during  the  last  years  of  their  lives. 

This  "  chronical  rheumatism  "  is  much  affected  by  the  weather,  usually 
worse  on  damp  and  better  on  dry  and  warm  days,  sometimes  worst  with  an 
east  wind.  The  patient  feels  the  changes  of  the  barometer,  and  suffers  least 
in  the  settled  summer  season.'^ 

The  setiology  of  arthritis  deformans  seems  to  differ  altogether  from  that 
of  gout  or  true  rheiunatism.  Grarrod  was  unable,  after  looking  over  a  large 
number  of  cases,  to  find  much  evidence  of  its  being  transmitted  by  in- 
heritance ;  one  member  of  a  large  family  not  infrequently  suffers  severely 
from  it,  while  the  rest  remain  free.  Again,  it  is  not  produced  by  indulgence 
in  rich  food  or  in  alcoholic  stimulants.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  occur 
in  weakly,  ill-fed  women,  who  are  exhausted  by  repeated  child-bearing,  by 
monorrhagia  or  prolonged  lactation,  by  grief  or  mental  anxiety. 

Dr  Ord,  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society'  for  1877,  has  brought 
out  the  relation  of  osteo-arthritis  to  dysmenorrhcea  and  "  ovario-uterine  pro- 
vocation,'' which  the  lateDr  Fuller  had  insisted  upon.  In  one  of  his  patients 
it  was  regularly  developed  paroxysmally  just  before,  throughout,  and  for  a 
short  time  after  each  menstrual  period,  and  underwent  no  less  regular  re- 
missions in  the  intervals.  He  noticed  three  cases  in  which  the  arthritis  was 
limited  to,  or  began  and  remained  excessive  in,  one  side  of  the  body,  while 
the  ovary  on  the  same  side  was  painful  and  tender.  Haygarth  remarked 
that  his  nodosities  "usually  begin  about  the  period  when  the  menses 
naturally  cease." 

*  *'  The  boUow  winds  begin  to  blow. 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low. 
Hark  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack." 

Signt  of  Sain,  a  Poem  by  Edwabd  Jkvkes. 
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GkuTod  believes  that  tubercular  subjects  are  especially  liable  to  be  affected 
by  osteo-arthritis  ;  as  also  are  "  individuals  of  weak  frame,  whose  circulation 
is  languid,  and  whose  extremities  are  habitually  cold/'  Among  thirty-four 
cases  examined  by  the  writer  with  this  point  in  view,  there  were  three  in 
which  [AthisiB  was  also  present 

The  nervous  system  has  often  been  regarded  as  the  origin  of  this  remark- 
able disease.  But  there  is  not  much  pathological  connection  between  embar- 
rassment in  business,  mental  distress  and  being  frightened  by  shells  in  a 
siege,  on  the  one  hand,  and  changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  like  those  of  Charcot's 
disease,  on  the  other.  A  nervous  origin  has  also  been  suggested  for  gout 
and  rheumatism  (pp.  675  and  695),  but  we  must  remember  that  every 
disease  may  have  a  cellular  (local,  "solidist ")  theory  or  a  "  humoral "  theory ; 
in  modem  language,  it  may  be  ascribed  either  to  a  bacterium  or  to  trophic 
nerves  and  sympathetic  centres. 

To  some  extent  we  must  recognise  any  kind  of  slight  but  frequently 
repeated  irritation  as  a  cause  of  arthritis  deformans.  To  a  still  larger  extent 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  degenerative  or  senile  change.  And,  lastly,  we 
shall  find  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct  traumatic  origin,  such  as  has 
often  led  to  the  lesions  of  this  disease  being  confounded  with  those  of 
fractures  and  dislocations  (Adams). 

Apart  from  actual  injury,  overwork,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  years, 
is  a  cause  or  an  occasion  of  osteo-arthritis.  Senator  insists  that  the  parts 
most  apt  to  be  attacked  are  such  as  have  been  most  used  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  fingers  and  the  wrists  of  watchmakers,  and  of  women  who  have  worked 
hard  with  the  needle  or  at  knitting.  The  result  of  different  kinds  of  labour 
in  producing  pressure  on  certain  joints  with  ^*  usure  des  cartilages,"  eburna- 
tion  of  the  articular  surface  and  prominence  of  its  edges,  has  been  ingeniously 
analysed  by  Mr  W.  A.  Lane  in  several  interesting  papers  published  in  the 
'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  the  *  Pathological  Transactions '(1886),  and  the 
*  Journal  of  Anatomy '  (voL  xxi). 

The  effects  of  pressure  and  irritation  in  producing  the  anatomical  de- 
formity of  osteo-arthritis  are  not  confined  to  the  human  race.  A  similar  affec- 
tion occurs  in  the  feet  of  horses,  probably  as  the  result  of  overwork.* 

The  same  lesions  are  also  found  in  other  animals,  including  cetacea 
— animals  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  disiribuiion  of  arthritis  deformans  in 
man,  no  extended  observations  have  yet  been  made.  But  Trousseau,  after 
stating  that  it  is  *'  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence  "  (in  Paris),  remarks  that  in 
"certain  damp  countries  it  is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  endemic."  A 
circumstance  of  some  interest  is  that  signs  of  osteo-arthritis  were  detected 
by  Delle  Chiaje  in  bones  taken  from  Pompeii,  and  by  Lebert  in  skeletons  from 
the  catacombs  of  Paris,  so  that  the  disease  is  clearly  not  of  modem  origin, 
although  it  has  only  been  distinguished  of  late  years.  For  an  account  of  a  speci- 
men from  a  Roman  tomb  by  Dr  Norman  Moore,  see  *  Path  Trans.,'  1883. 

There  is  no  question  that  arthritis  deformans  is  more  common  in  Ireland 
than  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  that  it  is  more  frequent  among  agricultural 
labourers  than  in  towns.  Adams  found  specimens  more  numerous  in 
Holland  than  anywhere  else  except  Dublin. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  distinction  of  osteo-arthritis  from  other  affections  of  the 
joints  rests  upon  recognition  of  the  characters  above  given.     Its  gradual 
*  This  may  perhaps  be  the  affection  described  by  Aristotle  as  4  r&v  'iiririav  vo96ypa. 
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onset,  the  absence  of  pyrexia  and  febrile  urine,  the  freedom  of  the  heart 
from  attack,  and  the  age  of  the  patient  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  true 
rheumatism.  From  chronic  rheumatism  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  if  we 
define  that  term  as  Sydenham  and  Heberden  did  (p.  722) ;  but  from  all 
other  chronic  affections  of  the  joints  it  is  distinguished  by  its  characteristic 
deformities.  The  distribution  of  the  lesions  and  the  whole  clinical  /ooes  of 
the  disease  separate  it  from  gout ;  while  the  age  if  not  the  sex  of  the  patient, 
and  its  gradual  and  insidious  approach  render  it  unlikely  to  be  confounded 
with  gonorrhodal  synovitis. 

Prognosis. — ^The  tendency  of  osteo-arthritis  is  to  grow  more  and  more 
inveterate.  The  patient  often  becomes  completely  crippled,  unable  to  dress 
or  to  undress,  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth,  or  to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  prognosis  is  always  unfiivour- 
able,  nor  that  all  patients  who  become  the  subjects  of  arthritis  deformans, 
at  least  in  its  slighter  forms,  necessarily  continue  to  suffer  from  it  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  author  knew  an  old  gentleman  who,  when  he  must 
have  been  nearly  seventy,  was  unable  during  one  winter  to  move  the  right 
shoulder,  so  that  he  had  to  be  shaved  by  his  servant ;  but  during  the  following 
summer  he  became  free  from  the  complaint^  and  it  never  returned.  Dr  Ord 
speaks  of  more  than  one  of  his  patients  having  regained  a  fair  state  of  health 
when  menstruation  became  normal ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  joints  which 
had  been  enlarged  ever  returned  to  their  natural  size. 

The  disease  seems  to  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  shorten  Ufe,  its 
duration  from  first  to  last  being  perhaps  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years. 
Haygarth's  first  patient  lived  to  about  ninety-three  years  of  age ;  and  death, 
when  it  arrives,  is  directly  attributable  to  some  intercurrent  affection. 

In  ten  years  at  Guy's  Hospital  (1875  to  1884)  we  had  ten  deaths  with 
osteo-arthritis,  but  none  of  them  as  its  result  One  patient,  who  was  only 
thirty-five,  died  from  adherent  pericardium,  the  result  of  several  attacks  of 
rheimiatic  fever;  the  changes  in  the  joints  were  slight,  and  certainly 
secondary  to  true  rheumatic  synovitis. 

Of  the  rest^  the  youngest  was  fifty  and  the  oldest  seventy-four ;  five  were 
men  and  five  women.  Two  died  of  strangulated  hernia,  three  of  cancer 
(one  of  whom  showed  signs  of  gout  and  of  old  tubercular  phthisis),  one  of 
cerebral  hssmorrhage,  and  the  rest  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

Treatment — ^The  medicines  most  serviceable  in  arthritis  deformans  are 
arsenic,  guaiacum,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Trousseau,  following  Las^e,  recom- 
mended the  tincture  of  iodine  in  doses  of  tt|^x  up  to  xxx.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  more  often  prescribed  in  England;  and  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
useful  when  warmth  augments  the  pain.  Oarrod  speaks  highly  of  the 
syr.  f erri  iodidi.  Dr  Ringer  says  that  actsea  (cimicifuga)  racemosa  has  3rielded 
him  very  satisfactory  results,  and  that  it  is  most  useful  when  the  pain  is 
worse  at  night,  and  when  the  disease  is  traceable  to  uterine  derangement 

Given  in  full  doses,  and  continued  for  a  long  time,  arsenic  is  the  most 
efficient  drug  in  this  disease,  although  no  doubt  cases  occur  in  which  it  is 
useless  :  patients  have  told  the  writer  that  as  soon  as  their  eyes  begin  to 
itch  they  know  the  pains  and  stiffness  will  be  relieved.  Next  to  arsenic, 
steel  and  bark  are  the  most  useful  drugs.  But  more  important  than  either 
is  cod-liver  oil  (which  indeed  was  first  introduced  by  Dr  I^ycock  for  "chronic 
rheumatism ").     A  generous  diet,  with  porter  or  wine,  is  a  great  help  to 
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treatment.     When  the  pain  is  severe,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium  in  doses  sufficient  to  subdue  it. 

Hot  douches,  hot  sand  poured  over  the  joints  affected,  hot  baths,  and 
blisters  or  other  counter-irritation  are  all  valuable.  Warmth  and  flannel 
and  powdered  sulphur  do  good,  cold  and  damp  are  harmful.  Passive  move- 
ment is  necessary,  and  alter  the  hot  bath  or  douche  the  joints  should  be  well 
shampooed.  Moreover,  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
exercising  the  affected  joints,  and  to  play  the  piano,  or  make  any  other 
exertion  of  the  fingers. 

Lastly,  removiJ  from  Ireland,  and  if  possible  from  England,  to  a  warm, 
dry,  and  equable  climate  is  invaluable.  Perhaps  most  cases  might  thus  be 
cured  if  the  treatment  could  be  early  adopted. 

A  weak  continuous  galvanic  current  is  sometimes  applied  with  advantage. 
A  narrow  terminal,  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  may  be  placed  over  or 
below  each  of  the  affected  joints  in  turn  ;  a  sponge,  connected  with  the 
negative  pole,  higher  up  the  limbs  or  nearer  the  spine. 

Tincture  of  iodine  may  be  painted  over  the  swollen  articulations ;  or 
they  may  be  strapped  up  with  plaster  ;  or  the  belladonna  liniment  may  be 
applied  to  them ;  or  the  linimentum  cantharidis,  which  Garrod  says  is  more 
convenient  than  an  ordinary  blister.  Trousseau  recommends  that  the 
affected  parts  should  be  buried  in  hot  sand,  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  can 
be  borne,  three  times  a  day  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  In  certain  cases 
stimulating  applications,  such  as  the  cajeput  oil,  do  good.  Splints  are  decidedly 
harmful.  The  patient  should  use  the  joints  as  much  as  lie  can,  sometimes 
even  if  it  causes  increase  of  suffering  for  the  time.  In  this  case  rest  is  not  in- 
dicated by  pain. 

The  best  climates  are  such  as  are  warm,  but  dry  and  bracing.  Drinking 
alkaline  waters  does  harm ;  but  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
or  Schwalbach  may  sometimes  be  useful.  The  warm  baths  of  Bath  and 
Buxton,  with  internal  use  of  the  waters,  are  certainly  often  valuable  means 
of  relief  and  sometimes  perhaps  of  cure. 

Charcot's  Joint-Diskase.* — It  is  to  the  acumen  of  Professor  Charcot 
that  we  owe  the  recognition  in  1868  of  a  remarkable  chronic  affection  of 
the  joints  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  earlier  stage  of  tabes  dorsalis 
(locomotor  ataxia).  It  is  sometimes  abrupt  in  its  origin,  but  chronic  in  its 
course  and  remarkably  wanting  in  local  signs  of  inflammation.  It  was  first 
described  by  Charcot  in  1853  as  a  variety  of  osteo-arthritis,  under  the  title 
"rhumatisme  noueux  d'origine  nerveuse." 

The  joint  affected,  after  a  period  of  swelling  probably  produced  by 
intracapsular  effusion,  gradually  becomes  completely  disorganised.  The 
synovial  membrane  and  cartilage  disappear,  and  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bone  undergo  singular  atrophy.  Th^  whole  shaft  of  the  bone  becomes 
porous  and  brittle,  not  only  the  ends,  as  in  ordinary  osteo-arthritis.  In  the 
knee,  which  is  most  often  affected,  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  and  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  are  absorbed,  or,  when  the  hip  is  attacked,  its  entire 
head  and  neck.  With  this  there  is  little  or  no  hypertrophy.  At  last  the 
ligaments  are  so  relaxed  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  so  altered,  that  the  joint 
swings  in  all  directions  like  a  flail.  The  shoulder  and  elbow  are  also  liable 
to  attack,  but  not,  it  appears,  the  joints  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  vertebrse. 

*  l^^nonymi. — Arthropathie  ataxique — Maladie  de  Charcot — ^Arthritis  tabidorum  atro- 
phica—-Chronic  atrophic  arthritis. 
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Dr  Buzzard  has  caUed  attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  gastric  attacks 
of  tabes  when  this  articular  lesion  is  present.  He  found  them  present 
twelve  times  in  twenty-six  cases. 

The  remarkable  affection  known  as  perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  has 
sometimes  been  met  with  in  cases  of  Charcot's  disease. 

Whether  this  affection  is  a  variety  of  osteo-arthritis  deformans,  and 
what  is  its  true  pathology,  are  still  disputed  points. 

Charcot's  atrophic  arthritis,  as  we  may  call  it^  was  briefly  alluded  to  as 
a  complication  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (p.  530\ 
A  discussion  of  its  nature  by  Sir  James  Paget^  Mr  Hulke,  Mr  Hutchinson, 
many  cases  were  recounted  and  specimens  shown,  will  be  found  in  the 
Mr  M.  Baker,  Sir  D.  Duckworth,  Mr  Lucas,  and  other  pathologists,  in  which 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  ^  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,'  and  an  earlier 
paper  by  Dr  Buzzard  (*Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  193,  202)  should  also  be 
consulted.  A  good  case  was  published  by  Mr  Reetling  ('Clin.  Trans.,' 
1882),  two  by  Dr  Charles  Atkin  in  the  Manchester  'Medical  Chronicle,' 
April,  1885,  and  six  by  Dr  Sydney  Roberts  in  the  Philadelphia  '  Medical 
News,'  Feb.  14th,  1885.  The  writer  had  lately  a  well-marked  case  affecting 
the  knee  in  a  man  suffering  from  tabes  in  John  Ward  (1890-91).  There 
was  much  effusion  in  the  joint,  and  he  complained  of  rather  severe  pain. 

In  Germany  this  condition  has  attracted  little  attention.  The  account 
in  Prof.  Eichhorst's  text-book  merely  reproduces  the  statements  of  Charcot 
and  his  pupils. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tabid  arthropathy  is  so  rare  in  this  country,  for 
it  is  not  a  late  sequel  of  tabes,  which  might  only  be  found  in  sick 
asylums  and  workhouse  infirmaries;  it  belongs  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  trophic  neurosis,  dependent  on  wasting  of  the 
cord ;  yet  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as  common  in  the  upper  as  in  the 
lower  extremity,  whereas  ataxy  of  the  arms  is  very  rare  compared  with  that 
of  the  legs. 

The  chief  distinctions  between  Charcot's  arthropathy  and  osteo-arthritis 
are  the  absence  of  pain,  the  rapidity  of  the  destructive  process,  and  the 
excess  of  atrophy  over  hypertrophy — "  incapability  of  repair  "  as  Mr  Baker 
puts  it.  Whether  we  may  regard  it  as  osteo-arthritis  modified  by  occur 
ring  in  a  tabid  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  That  joints  corresponding  to 
Chai'cot's  description  may  be  met  with  in  England  is  certain,  and  not  less  so 
that  cases  are  seen  of  articular  disease  clinically  combined  with  tabes  dorsalis. 
But  all  affections  of  the  joints  which  do  not  end  in  suppuration  or  pulpy 
degeneration  tend  towards  the  same  result,  ebumation  and  deformity.  We 
have  seen  that  gout,  true  rheumatism  when  frequently  repeated,  gonorrhoeal 
arthritis  and  traumatic  synovitis,  together  with  the  mere  wear  and  tear 
of  long-continued  labour,  may  each  and  all  produce  an  anatomical  condition 
of  joints,  with  thickened  lips  and  atrophied  cartilage,  which  is  indistin- 
guishable from  what  may  be  called  primary  or  idiopathic  osteo-arthritis.  It 
may  be  that  tabes  is  only  another  cause  of  what  is  essentially  the  same  result. 
But  if  so,  this  is  itself  an  important  clinical  and  pathologic^  discovery. 
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RICKETS 

AND  OTHER  GENERAL  DISEASES  AFFECTING 
THE  BONES 

"  Whence  maltitudes  of  reverend  men  and  critics 
Have  got  a  kind  of  intellectoal  rickets, 
A.nd  by  the  immoderate  excess  of  study 
Have  found  the  sickly  head  to  outgrow  the  body." 

Samuel  Butlbb. 

Rickets — History — Definition — Anatomy  of  the  rachitic  limbs — of  the  thorax 
— skuil — -pelvis — craniotabes — Histology— The  spleen  in  rickets — Symptoms 
and  concomitant  disorders — Cowrse  and  event — Etiology :  age,  sex,  dimate, 
food — relation  to  tubercle  a/nd  syphilis — Pathology — Diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis— Treatment,  preventive  a/nd  curative, 

MoLLiTiES  OssiUM — History — ^Etiology — Symptoms  and  event — Diagnosis — 
Histological  and  chemical  changes — Pathology — Treatment. 

Osteitis  deformans — Acromegaly, 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  famous  anatomist  and 
physician,  Francis  Olisson,  drew  attention  to  a  disease  affecting  the  bones  of 
chOdren,  which  he  supposed  to  have  recently  sprung  up,  where  it  was  first 
observed,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  It  was  then  known  as 
"tt«  rickets,''* 

The  term  Rachitis  (or  Rhachitis)  was  proposed  by  Glisson  on  account 
of  its  similarity  in  sound,  although  in  his  work  on  this  disease  (the  second 
edition  is  dated  1650)  he  offers  his  readers  a  Greek  derivation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  dorsal  spine  (pax'c)  is  one  of  the  first  parts  to  be  attacked. 

The  word  paxiri^,  m^hus  spimdis,  having  been  suggested  by  a  friend, 
he  accepts  it  as  expressive  of  the  affection  of  the  spine,  as  distinctive,  and 
as  near  to  the  vernacular,  either  by  accident  or  possibly  by  corruption  of  a 
physician's  term. 

He  says  that  *'  the  rickets  "  is  the  word  common  for  the  disease  in  the 
West  of  England,  in  London,  and  in  the  Southern  and  Midland  counties, 
but  that  in  the  North  it  is  hardly  known. 

In  a  thesis  by  Whistler  (said  to  have  been  published  at  Leyden  in  1645) 

•  This  word  has  been  derived  from  a  verb  in  use  in  Dorsetshire — ^"rucket"  (—to 
breathe  laboriously) ;  or  from  "  rick  "  (=  elevation  or  hump,  as  "  havrick  ") ;  or,  according 
to  Trousseau,  from  a  Norman  word — "  riquets,"  applied  to  deformed  persons,  itself  said  to 
be  derived  from  Alberiquet,  dim.  of  Alberic,  a  dwarf  in  Gothic  mythology  (see  Koch's 
paper,  '  Arch,  f .  Gynocologie,'  1885,  and  Yirchow's  criticism  in  the  same  year,  '  Arch,  f . 
Path.,'  voL  di).  But  the  true  derivation,  according  to  Skeat,  is  from  wrikken,  to  "  wrest,'* 
to  twist  "  awry  j"  whence  the  phrases  a  "  ricked  '*  ankle,  a  "  rickety  "  chair. 

In  framing  a  Latin  word  Qlisson  bore  in  mind  the  following  excellent  rules :  "  (1)  Ut 
nomen  morbi  notabilem  aliquam  ejus  conditionem  comprehenderet ;  (2)  Ut  id  latis  esset 
^Ustinctum  ab  aliorum  morborum  et  symptomatum  nominibus ;  (3)  Ut  esset  latis  f amiliare, 
pronunciatur  facile,  memorie  quoque  accommodatum,  non  nimis  longpim,  neque  operosius 
decompodtum." 

The  vernacular  term  in  French  is  choMtre  (castrum),  and  in  German  dappelte  OUeder, 
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the  complaint  was  spoken  of  as  morbus  puerilis  Anglarvm,  and  probably  this 
led  foreign  writers  to  call  it  morbus  Anglicus,  It  was  hence  supposed  to 
have  spread  from  England  to  the  Continent ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
it  had  existed  among  children  from  time  immemorial  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  it  is  as  common  in  Holland  and  Germany  at  the  present  day 
as  in  England. 

Only  few  and  doubtful  allusions  to  the  disease  are  to  be  found  in  older 
works,  but  there  is  an  antique  statue  of  u£sop,  figured  by  Stiebel  in  his 
monograph  published  in  1863,  which  is  said  to  exhibit  the  deformities 
characteristic  of  rickets.'*^ 

In  Grant's  'Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality'  (1662),  it  is  noted 
that  "  the  rickets "  first  appeared  in  the  returns  for  London  in  the  year 
1634,  when  fourteen  deaths  were  ascribed  to  it.  In  1658  the  number  was 
476  (for  the  disease  was  better  recognised),  and  in  1659  it  was  441. 

DeftniHon. — Rickets  is  not  merely  a  disease  of  the  bones.  It  is  like 
Eheumatism  and  Gout^  a  general,  or,  to  use  a  disused  term,  a  "  constitu- 
tional" disease.  But  just  as  gout  and  rheumatism  find  their  most  marked 
expression  in  the  joints,  so  does  rickets  in  the  bones. 

It  may  be  defined  as  a  disease  attending  the  period  of  development  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  childhood,  affecting  the  whole  body,  but  particularly  recog- 
nised by  its  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  bones,  leading  to  enlargement  of 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  deformity  of  the  chest,  pelvis,  spine,  skull, 
and  limbs.  In  its  extreme  form  it  affects  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  child, 
but  it  often  begins  in  some  particular  region,  and  it  may  remain  limited  to 
the  chest,  or  to  the  head,  or  to  some  of  the  limbs,  at  least  so  far  as  its  more 
obvious  manifestations  are  concerned.  But  it  is  far  from  being  confined  to 
the  skeleton.  Its  symptoms,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  extend  to  the  organs 
of  nutrition  and  secretion.  It  is  a  general  disease  or  cachexia,  probably  of 
diatetic  origin  and  certainly  not  contagious  or  specific.  For  some  reason 
the  particular  form  of  malnutrition  which  shows  itself  in  rickets  can  only  be 
produced  at  a  certain  age.  After  two  or  three  years  old  not  only  does  no 
form  of  starvation  lead  to  its  characteristic  changes,  but  when  present  it 
gradually  passes  away  of  itself. 

Pathologically  we  may  perhaps  compare  it  best  with  Scurvy. 

Anatomy:  the  limbs, — The  earliest  sign  of  rickets  is  swelling  of  the 
epiphyses  of  the  long  bones.  This  is  particularly  marked  at  the  wrist ; 
the  radius  and  ulna  form  a  flattened  swelling  which  contrasts  with  the  small 
hand.  Something  similar  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  ankle.  The  joint 
of  the  knee  appears  as  a  hollow  or  depression  between  the  projections  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  femur  and  of  the  tibia,  and  hence  the  expression 
"  doubling  of  the  joints,"  which  has  sometimes  been  used  as  synonjrmoua 
with  rickets.  If  the  affection  advances  the  limbs  become  curved.  In  the 
forearm  the  bones  almost  always  bend  so  as  to  be  convex  towards  the 
extensor  surface ;  in  the  upper  arm  the  character  of  the  distortion  is  less 
uniform.  In  the  thigh  the  rule  is  that  the  femur  is  arched,  with  its  con- 
vexity looking  forwards  and  outwards.  The  knees  may  thus  be  thrown  far 
apart,  and  the  patient  becomes  bow-legged.  The  shape  assumed  by  the  tibia 
*  A  cast  of  this  statue  from  the  Villa  AlhaDi  at  Rome  has  been  lately  added  to  the 
coUection  of  antique  casts  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (No.  229).  It  represeuts 
rather  the  e£fects  of  extreme  angular  currature  of  the  spine  than  of  true  rickets.  Two  of 
the  children  in  Qlisson's  frontispiece  have  cyphosis,  which  is  not  obviously  rachitic 
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and  fibula  varies  in  different  cases.  They  often  carry  downwards  and  inwards 
tiie  curve  formed  by  the  femur  on  each  side,  so  that  the  ankles  meet  one 
another,  although  the  knees  do  not ;  but  in  other  instances  they  are  them- 
selves bent  with  the  convexity  outwards  or  inwards ;  so  that  in  the  latter 
ease  the  feet  are  widely  separated.  Sometimes  each  leg  presents  a  sharp 
angle,  projecting  forwards  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  thirds, 
and  prodHcing  with  the  narrow  shaft  what  is  called  the  sabre-shaped  tibia. 

These  various  deformities  are  the  natural  result  of  the  bones  yielding 
to  the  tx'action  of  the  muscles  and  the  weight  of  the  body.  They  are,  in 
fact^  so  soft  that  very  little  force  is  required  to  bend  them,  as  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  after  death.  The  curves  in  the  forearms  and  upper  arms 
are  probably  due  to  efforts  made  by  the  child  to  raise  itself  by  laying  hold 
of  fixed  objects  with  its  hands,  and  to  other  like  movements:  there  is 
often  a  marked  angle  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  into  the  humerus. 
The  more  common  distortions  of  the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs  seem  to 
be  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  erect  posture ;  but  the  angular 
bend  which  is  found  just  above  the  ankles  is  probably  due  to  pressure 
transmitted  to  the  tibi»  from  the  insteps  and  feet  in  crawling  about  upon 
ihe  floor,  a  favourite  mode  of  precession  with  rachitic  children.  "^ 

Another  effect  of  the  softening  of  the  bones  is  that  a  very  slight  accident 
suffices  to  partially  break  them.  Such  "  green-stick  "  fractures,  as  they  are 
called,  may  be  caused  by  abrupt  movements ;  sometimes  several  of  them 
are  seen  in  the  same  child.  Their  effects,  of  course,  complicate  and  alter  in 
various  ways  the  more  regular  distortions  resulting  from  the  disease,  and 
all  the  more  because,  interfering  but  little  with  the  movement  of  the  affected 
part^  and  giving  rise  to  no  marked  increase  of  pain,  they  are  very  apt  to 
escape  notice  until  a  large  quantity  of  callus  has  been  thrown  out. 

The  ihorax, — Of  far  more  importance  as  regards  the  patient'a  health, 
though  perhaps  less  conspicuous  to  the  eye  of  an  untrained  observer,  are 
the  changes  produced  by  rickets  in  the  shape  of  the  chest.  Here,  again, 
the  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  the  growing  ends  of 
the  bones ;  namely,  of  the  ribs  just  where  they  join  their  cartilages.  The 
consequence  is  the  formation  of  a  series  of  little  nodules,  which  can  be 
easily  felt,  and  may  even  be  seen  through  the  integuments,  arranged  in  a 
vertical  line,  slanting  outwards  as  it  passes  downwards  on  each  side  of  the 
sternum.  This  "  beading "  of  the  ribs,  as  it  is  termed,  is  sometimes  the 
only  discoverable  sign  of  rickets  which  a  child  may  present;  it  must 
therefore  be  carefully  looked  for  whenever  the  existence  of  this  disease  is 
suspected.  But,  further,  there  is  in  most  cases  a  more  or  less  considerable 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  thorax,  by  which  its  capacity  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  If  one  watches  a  healthy  child  who  is  suffering  from  extreme 
dyspnoea  dependent  on  obstruction  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  on6  may 
observe  that  at  each  inspiration  the  middle  parts  of  the  ribs  are  forcibly 
dragged  inwards.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  ribs  which  lie 
towards  the  base  of  the  chest  on  each  side,  and  cover  the  lungs ;  for  the  effect 
is  not  to  be  seen  where  they  overlie  the  solid  organs,  the  heart,  and  the  liver. 
The  cause  of  this  is  that  the  ribs  are  unable  to  resist  the  atmospheric 
pressure  when  they  are  no  longer  supported  by  the  counter-pressure  of  air 
entering  the  lungs  freely  from  the  throat.     Now,  in  rickets,  it  would  seem 

*  It  has  been  otjected  that  in  stillborn  foetuses,  believed  to  be  rachitic,  similar  changes 
have  been  observed  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs.  Bnt  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  distortions 
are  identical  with  those  of  ordinary  rickets. 
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that  the  mere  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  and  to 
prevent  the  lateral  portions  of  the  softened  ribs  from  moving  outwards 
when  the  child  draws  its  breath ;  or  it  may  be  that  this  result  is  brought 
about  by  trifling  and  transitory  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In  eilJ^er 
case  the  effect  is  not  transitory,  as  it  would  be  under  normal  circumstances ; 
but  there  arises  a  persistent  flattening,  or  even  a  depression,  of  the  chest 
walls.  This  generally  runs,  as  a  vertical  broad  and  shallow  groove,  down- 
wards and  outwards  from  just  below  the  fold  of  the  axilla  on  each  side ;  as 
it  approaches  the  margins  of  the  costal  cartilages  it  forms  an  angle  and 
slopes  away  to  each  side,  now  lying  almost  parallel  with  the  diaphragm. 
Or  one  may  describe  two  sulci — ^the  one  nearly  perpendicular,  the  ottier 
more  horizontal — meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle  near  the  base  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  The  vertical  groove  is  generally  said  to  be  formed  by  the  ribs 
themselves,  outside  their  beaded  ends.  But  Dr  dee  (*  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Bep.,' 
voL  iv)  has  pointed  out  that  the  beads  sometimes  occupy  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  and  that  in  exceptional  cases  they  may  lie  to  its  outer  side,  so  that, 
in  fact,  it  corresponds  with  the  cartilages  only  and  not  at  all  with  the  bones. 
One  result  of  the  depression  of  the  ribs  is  that  the  higher  abdominal  viscera 
are  pushed  out  from  below  the  ribs ;  the  liver  projects  beyond  the  costal 
margins  more  than  in  a  healthy  child  ;  and,  as  the  intestines  are  commonly 
full  of  gas,  the  belly  becomes  protuberant  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
narrow  chest.  Another  effect,  according  to  Sir  William  Jenner,  is  the 
production  of  a  white  friction-patch  on  the  surface  of  the  hearty  just  above 
the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  where  the  fifth  rib  presses  on  it  (see  his  well- 
known  Lectures  in  the  *  Medical  Times'  for  1860).  Yet  another  is  an 
increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax;  the  sternum  is 
pushed  forwards,  and  the  dorsal  vertebra  form  a  rounded  curve. 

These  changes  together  constitute  what  ia  commonly  called  the  pigeon- 
breast  They  are  almost  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  emphysema 
in  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lungs,  beneath  the  projecting  sternum ;  while 
in  correspondence  with  the  flattened  ribs,  one  may  often  notice  a  collapsed 
condition  of  the  inferior  edges  of  the  lungs,  and  even  of  parts  of  their 
lateral  surfaces.  Another  feature  of  the  disease  is  that  the  clavicles  are 
much  more  bent  than  in  the  normal  state,  and  carry  the  shoulders  further 
backwards,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  apparent  prominence  and 
narrowness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

The  vertebrcB, — The  spinal  column  in  a  rachitic  child  becomes  gibbous, 
curved  with  the  convexity  backward.  In  contrast  with  this  cyphosis  of  the 
dorsal  spine,  the  cervical  and  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrse  have  their  natural 
forward  curves  exaggerated  (lordosis).  The  part  especially  affected  is,  as  Mr 
Lane  has  shown  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports  *  (vol.  xlii,  p.  3 1 9),  the  junction 
of  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  eleventh  and  twelfUi  dorsal,  and 
the  first  and  second  lumbar.  The  sacrum  also  becomes  more  flexed  on  the 
iliac  bones,  and  its  promontory  moves  downwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  pelvis  various  deformities  occur,  but  these  are  not  obvious  during 
the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  and  are  only  important  because  in  females 
they  may  permanently  narrow  the  cavity  and  obstruct  parturition.  In  most 
cases  the  brim  assumes  an  hour-glass  or  oval  shape,  the  pubes  being  approxi- 
mated to  the  sacrum,  but  the  opening  may  be  triangular,  and  the  symphysis 
pubis  rostrate. 

The  face  is  peculiarly  backward  in  its  development ;  the  jaws  remain 
narrow,  and  dmHHon  is  late  and  irregular.      It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
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nchitie  infant  a  year  old  to  have  cut  none  of  its  teeth ;  and  when  two  or 
more  ef  Ae  ubBUOis  ha^e  appeared  before  the  eommencement  of  the  dieease 
they  are  aometimes  without  successore  for  several  months.  The  teeth  tiiem- 
selvee  are  iaiperf ectly  formed ;  their  enamel  ia  defective ;  in  a  year  or  two 
(hey  turn  hlack  and  hreak  off,  or  fall  out.  Dr  Glee  has  pointed  ottt  that  the 
seeond  dentition  is  ^so  delayed. 

Th^  $r(mkim. — In  marked  contrast  with  other  pfuijs  /of  the  skdeton, 
the  ekull  is  di^ropovtionately  large,  so  much  so  that  untfl  recently  it  was 
belieatred  to  be  larger  than  in  healthy  childr^  of  the  same  age.  Sitter  von 
Bittershain  has,  however,  shown  by  accurate  comparative  measurements 
that  ike  enlargement  is  generally  only  relative. 

The  rachitic  skull  is  square  in  shape,  both  lodged  at  from  above  and 
from  in  front.  The  eminences  which  represent  the  centres  of  ossification  of 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  remain  very  {HXHoinent 

With  xegard  to  the  state  of  the  brain  we  find  some  discij^Nmoies  of 
statement  among  different  writers.  Trousseai;  maintains  that  the  softness 
of  the  laranium  allows  of  the  more  easy  development  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  so  aeoounts  for  the  possession  by  rachitic  children  of  inteUeetual 
faculties  in  advance  of  their  age — a  faot^  if  it  be  a  fact,  which  it  would  be 
moce  reasonable  to  attribute  to  the  habits  induced  by  their  unfitness  for 
exertion  and  their  habitual  association  with  adults.  Dr  Gee  thinks  that  the 
growth  of  die  bnun  is  really  dwarfed,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  that 
fluid  is  commonly  effused  into  the  ventricles  to  fill  up  the  empty  space 
within  the  dculL  But  it  seems  to  be  certain  that^  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  head  appears  to  be  increased  in  size,  there  is  no  excess  of  fluid.  On 
the  other  hand,  h^droQefdutlus  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  complication  of 
rickets,  and  the  afieotion  known  as  hypertrc^y  of  the  cerebral  std)stance 
is  sometimes  met  mith  (yol.  j,  p.  691). 

The  form  of  the  eraninm  is  also  i^tered.  It  has  been  desicribed  as 
elongated ;  Jbut  in  reality  it  is  more  often  square,  and  flattened  on  the  top, 
in  eoosequei^  of  the  faet  that  the  fontanelles  fail  to  close  at  the  proper 
time.  Cilinifially,  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  except  the  beading  of  the  ribs.  The  {Hincipal  fontandle  not 
uncommonly  remains  optui  up  to  the  age  of  three  years  or  even  longer ; 
moceover,  Uiere  is  often  separation  of  the  bones,  where  they  meet  to  form 
sutures ;  their  margins,  being  the  growing  parts,  are  genen^y  more  or  less 
thickened  ;  so  (that  sometimcfi  one  can  feel  a  distinct  ridge  along  the  vertex 
and  iv/Bn  .down  the  front  of  the  f oreh^. 

There  is  .often  an  irregular  thinning  of  the  occipital  bone — a  condition 
first  described  by  Elsasser,  in  1843,  as  cranioiabes  (cf.  voL  i,  p.  803).  The 
way  to  deteot  it  is  to  grasp  the  hesd  with  the  two  hands,  and  to  make  very 
genUe  hi|t  firm  pressuce  with  the  tips  of  the  forefingers  over  all  parts  of 
the  suilace  of  the  bone  in  euccesrion.  One  may  then  find  that  certain 
smell  SfMts,  generally  near  the  lajo^bdoidal  suture,  yield  and  become  in- 
dented, jtti^  as  til^ough  the  osseous  tissue  were  r€4)laced  by  a  piece  of 
cardboard. 

The  growth  of  the  body  generally  is  retiurded  in  rickets ;  a  child  two 
years  of  age  may  be  taken  for  not  more  than  six  months  old ;  a  boy  of 
twelve  nay  he  no  taller  than  he  ought  to  have  been  at  three.  Among  forty- 
two  <aMi^  in  which  Hitter  von  Bittershain  (1863)  made  careful  measurements 
at  ages  between  four  months  and  three  years,  there  was  only  one  in  which 
the  length  of  the  body  was  not  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half 

VOL.  n.  47 
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inches  below  the  mean  length  in  healthy  children  at  the  same  ages.   Bieke^ 
infants,  however,  are  not  infrequently  fat^  and  sometimes  exoessiyly  so. 

Histology. — The  microscopical  changes  in  rickets  are  yeiy  interatiiig. 
If  with  a  strong  knife  one  cuts  through  a  rib  and  its  cartilages,  across  the 
plane  of  the  union  between  them— or  if  one  divides  the  end  of  a  long  bone, 
so  as  to  expose  on  the  face  of  the  incision  the  junction  between  its  shaft 
and  one  of  its  epiphyses — certain  deviations  from  the  normal  appearances 
are  at  once  obvious,  even  to  the  naked  eye.  The  "  zone  of  proliferation  " 
of  the  cartilage  ought  to  be  a  well-defined,  straight^  narrow,  bloiah-whita 
line,  perhaps  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  and  the  yellow  **  ossifyii^ 
zone  "  beneath  it  ought  to  be  still  narrower.  Instead  of  this,  in  a  rachitic 
bone  the  zone  of  proliferation  is  considerably  thickened,  reddened,  and  of  a 
soft  spongy  texture.  Moreover,  the  meeting  line  between  ihem  is  most 
irregular  and  sinuous,  with  promontories  and  islands  of  bone  and  medullary 
spaces  projecting  far  into  the  cartilage.  Rindfleisch  aptly  sums  up  these 
changes  by  saying  that  the  processes  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
version of  cartilage  into  bone  are  morbidly  accelerated,  without  the  actual 
ossification  keeping  pace  with  them.  So,  again,  beneath  the  periosteum, 
instead  of  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  embryonic  tissue,  there  is  in 
rickets  a  soft^  red,  vascular  layer,  perhaps  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  thick, 
which  has  been  compared  with  the  substance  of  the  splenic  pulp.  It  sendi 
processes  into  the  superficial  vascular  canals,  and  often  has  embedded  in  it 
numerous  minute  osseous  processes,  which  tear  away  with  it  from  the  shafts 
leaving  the  latter  rough.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bone  alsO) 
including  the  medullary  cavity,  is  unnaturally  red  and  vascular. 

In  thin  sections,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  die  exact  natore  ci 
the  affection  can  be  traced  more  minutely.  The  broad,  bluish-white  aooe 
contains  long  columns  of  proliferated  cartilage-cells,  thirty  or  forty  deep, 
But^  unlike  what  occurs  in  the  normal  process  of  ossification,  these  cells  cso 
easily  be  seen  to  be  directly  transformed  into  stellate  bone-oells,  each  of 
whidi,  however,  remains  surrounded  by  a  delicate  ring,  corresponding  with 
the  former  cartilage  capsule.  Bindfleisch  says  that  the  homogeneous  chalky 
appearance  of  this  "  cartilage-bone "  enables  one  to  recognise  it  with  the 
naked  eye,  even  when  it  is  embedded  in  normal  osseous  tissue. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  bones  in  rickets  has  been  several  ttmei 
investigated,  and  the  proportion  of  inorganic  to  organic  matter  has  been 
found  much  below  what  is  normal.  The  analysis  of  Friedleben,  howew, 
published  in  1860,  made  the  percentage  of  earthy  salts  from  33  to  52,  which  ii 
considerably  higher  than  that  given  by  earlier  inquirers,  although  much  lev 
than  the  percentage  of  63  to  65  obtained  from  the  bones  of  healthy  children. 

Fiscerai  changes. — Following  Sir  William  Jenner,  some  English  obser?en 
attach  considerable  importance  to  a  change  in  the  liver  and  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands,  which  he  described  as  an  "  albuminoid  infiltration.'**  p^ 
Dickinson  has  investigated  the  microscopical  characters  of  this  affection,  whki 
he  finds  to  be  an  ovei^owth  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  portal  canals  of  the 
liver  and  in  the  trabecules  of  the  spleen  respectively,  with  some  exeeee  of 
cellular  elements  also.     The  organs,  he  says,  feel  hard,  dense,  and  elastic; 
the  liver  shows  yellowish  acini,  each  surrounded  by  a  thin  pinkish  or  grej 
line ;  the  spleen,  which  may  be  so  large  as  to  extend  below  the  umbiliciUi  s 
of  a  deep  red  or  purple  colour,  besprinkled  with  smooth,  white  spots,  or 
mottled  into  a  psde  buff.     The  lymph-glands  are  moderately  increased  id 
•  See  '  Medical  Times  and  Qazette'  for  1860,  yoL  i,  p.  S59. 
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auBy  toughy  white,  and  opaque.  Dr  Qee  states  that  when  rickety  children 
die  with  an  enlarged  spleen,  its  appearance  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  the  spleen  of  ague,  or  of  inherited  syphilis,  or  of  cachexia  due  to  un- 
koown  causes.  He  thinks  that  the  affection  is  really  a  result  not  of  the  rickets, 
but  of  the  general  state  of  ill-health  which  caused  the  rickets  (St  Barth.  Hosp. 
Bop.,*  voL  iv,  pp.  69,  265).  Dr  Dickinson  connects  it  more  particularly 
with  emaciation  and  an»mia,  others  with  congenital  lues.  It  is  certainly  a 
rare  complication,  and,  when  present,  usually  subsides  under  treatment. 

G^eneral  syn^^toms, — Before  any  changes  in  the  bones  can  be  discovered, 
rachitie  may  be  ushered  in  by  sickness,  diarrhoea,  and  tumefaction  of  the 
abdofmen,  with  languor,  drowsiness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  febrile  disturbance. 
More  often  these  symptoms  accompany  or  follow  the  osseous  disease.  In 
any  caae  it  is  of  practical  importance  to  remember  when  called  to  a  child 
with  croup  or  bronchopneumonia  that  the  case  is  often  one  of  advanced 
lickete,  although  the  mother  may  have  thought  the  child  to  be  in  good 
health  before. 

Some  minor  symptoms  often  lend  considerable  aid  in  diagnosis.  One  is 
a  peculiar  resUesmess  at  night,  which  causes  the  child,  even  in  cold  weather, 
to  kick  off  the  bedclothes,  as  often  as  it  is  covered  over.  Another 
18  the  outbreak  of  profuse  perapiraUon  on  the  head  and  neck  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  especially  during  sleep.  Elsasser  laid  much 
stress  on  this  in  connection  with  his  craniotabes.  A  third  sign  of  rickets  is 
extreme  sensiUveness  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so  that  the  child  lies  motionless, 
and  dislikes  being  moved,  or  handled ;  and  at  once  begins  to  cry  if  lifted 
by  the  arm-pits  and  tossed  up  and  down.  The  tenderness  appears  to  be 
partly  in  the  bones  and  periosteum,  but  Sir  William  Jenner  and  Dr  G^e 
have  noticed  that  gentle  pressure  upon  the  loins  or  abdomen  is  sometimes 
no  leas  painful 

The  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby,  and  more  or  less  wasted.  In  severe 
eases  the  child  is  unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand,  even  though  he  may 
have  been  on  his  feet  for  some  time  before  he  became  rickety,  so  that  Dr 
6ee  speaks  of  "pseudo-paraplegia"  under  such  circumstances.  Jenner 
rdates  the  case  of  a  girl,  six  years  old,  who  could  neither  change  her  posi- 
tion in  bed  without  assistance  nor  lift  her  arm  an  inch  from  th^  surface  on 
which  it  lay ;  even  at  a  later  period,  when  she  had  greatly  improved,  she 
was  obliged  to  be  tied  into  a  chair  with  a  pillow  at  its  back  to  support  her 
head;  and  if  the  head  fell  forward  the  nurse  had  to  raise  it  for  her.  She 
afterwards  recovered  so  as  to  walk  without  assistance. 

The  rachitic  process,  like  that  of  scurvy,  is  unaccompanied  by  fever. 
Any  rise  of  temperature  appears  to  be  due  to  inflammatory  complication. 

Course. — ^Bic^ets  generally  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course,  but  subsides, 
under  favourable  circmnstance,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two.  Some  writers, 
however,  have  described  an  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Senator  records  the 
case  of  a  child,  four  months  old,  who  became  feverish,  and  in  whom  the 
epphyses  of  several  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  were  swollen  and  very 
tender,  but  without  redness ;  the  affection  subsided  entirely  in  about  six 
weeks.*  Moller  published  three  cases  of  "  acute  rickets  "  so  early  as  1859. 
A  remarkable  form  of  what  may  be  called  "acute  rickets  associated 

*  Fftrst  ifl  Mud  to  have  recorded  instances  of  this  kind  in  1882 ;  bat  on  referring  to  them, 
it  appears  that  his  were  cases  of  rapidly  fatal  multiple  abscesses  of  joints  occnrring  in 
infants.— C.  H.  F. 
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with  purpura" — or  scurvy  (cf.  supra,  p.  659) — has  been  described  by  several 
authors:  Dr  Cheadle  ('Lancet,'  1878),  Dr  Gee  (who  called  it  ** osteal  or 
periosteal  cachexia,''  *  St  Bart.'s  Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  rrii),  Mr  Thomas  Smith 
(*Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxvii),  Dr  Gk>odhart  (*Dis.  of  Children,'  p.  666),  Dr 
Samuel  West  (*  Clin.  Trans.,'  xxi,  p.  209),  and  Dr  Barlow,  whoee  excellent 
account  of  eleven  cases  with  two  autopsies  will  be  found  in  the  '  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,'  vol.  Ixvi,  p.  159.  See  also  Dr  Eustace  Smith's  remarks  on  the  point 
in  his  'Disease  in  Children,'  p.  266. 

Event, — ^After  recovery  from  rickets,  the  bones  lose  their  soft  spongy 
character,  and  become  denser  and  harder  than  natural  The  artienlar  ends 
are  no  longer  enlarged,  probably  because  they  have  been  overtaken  in  Iheir 
growth  by  other  parts,  so  that  the  normal  proportions  are  restored.  Msny 
of  the  deformities  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  young  children  seem  sbwly 
to  disappear,  at  least  when  they  do  not  exceed  certain  ill-defined  limito.  It 
used  to  be  traditionally  taught  at  the  Hospital  for  Children  in  the  Waterioo 
Road  that  although  tibi»  which  were  laterally  curved  might  beoome  atnight 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  similar  improvement  never  occurred  when  they 
were  sharply  bent  with  the  convexity  forwards  near  the  ankles,  in  the 
manner  which  is  attributable  to  crawling  on  the  floor  (p.  736).  The  pigeen- 
breast  is  very  generally  permanent ;  and  in  too  many  cases  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  the  trunk,  remain  distorted  for  the  rest  of  life.  Even  when  there 
are  no  striking  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  one  can  often  Mec^nise 
the  fact  that  a  person  was  rickety  in  childhood  by  his  short  stature,  Aidk-set 
body,  and  large  protuberant  head."^  Such  persom  are  often  orronooiisly 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  hydrocephalus. 

8egud(B, — ^That  rickets  is  not  a  mere  local  disease  of  tibie  vieeleion  is 
proved  by  its  being  frequently  associated  with  disorders  of  dietMit  parts 
either  as  complications  or  sequelse.  These  are  laryngismus  Btridolus,  tetany, 
trismus,  the  slighter  form  of  convulsion  called  carpo-pedal  contraetioBy  and 
more  severe  infantile  eclampsia  (cf.  vol  i,  p.  711);  bronchitiB,  and  broncho- 
pneumonia with  collapse  of  the  lungs ;  and  lastly,  an  obetinato  form  of 
intestinal  catarrh  with  severe  diarrhoea. 

Age. — Rickets  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood,  b«t  all  obeervers  aM  not 
agreed  as  to  the  exact  time  at  which  it  is  most  apt  to  be  developed.  The 
common  belief  is  that  this  period  is  from  the  sixUi  month  to  the  eighteenth, 
or  the  end  of  the  second  year ;  corresponding,  in  fact,  with  the  first  denti- 
tion. If  we  inquire  closely  into  cases  which  are  said  te  have  b^^  later 
than  this,  we  usually  find  grounds  for  suspecting  that  a  slight  form  of  ihe 
affection  had  existed  for  some  time  previously,  although  it  may  recently 
have  undergone  a  more  rapid  increase.  Dr  Ooe,  who  collected  6S6  cases, 
is  disposed  to  agree  with  von  Rittershain  in  thinkmg  that  rickets  does  not 
often  begin  after  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  latest  case  that  he  had 
himself  observed  was  one  which  seemed  to  have  begun  at  tweaty  moatlis. 
The  child,  who  showed  considerable  beading  of  the  ribs,  bad  cut  the  first 
tooth  at  six  months,  and  at  twelve  months  it  had  been  weaned,  and  had 
walked ;  six  weeks  before  it  came  under  Dr  Qee's  notice  it  had  began  to 
get  weak  in  the  legs  and  loins,  and  during  the  last  three  weeks  it  hsd 
sweated  much.  Even  in  that  instance  the  absence  of  the  disease  at  an 
earlier  period  was  merely  a  matter  of  inference ;  and  there  can  be  no  doobt 

*  This  is  the  type  described  bv  Victor  Hugo  in  Qossimodo,  the  hondiback  ol  K6fere 
Dame,  who  most  certainly  have  had  rickets  in  childhood. 
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that  most  statistical  tables  are  so  largely  open  to  the  same  objection  that 
they  have  little  value. 

Some  have  suf^iOBed  that  rickets  may  develop  itself  in  young  adults, 
bat  this  idea  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  erroneous  views  as  to 
the  Bature  of  certain  cases  oi  apinal  curvature  and  of  articular  disease. 
Indeed,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  the  morUd  process  described  (p.  738) 
to  arise  ^wlien  the  process  of  ossification  has  been  almost  completed ;  and 
in  fatare  no  such  case  of  "late  or  retarded  rickets"  would  be  accepted 
without  full  details  as  to  its  histology.* 

It   is    certain  ihat  rickets  may  occasionally  be  seen  before  the  sixth 
month.      Dr  Gree  speaks  of  unquestionable  beading  of  the  ribs  in  infants 
<mly  three  or  four  weeks  old.     In  such  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the 
■tartiiig-point  oi  the  disease  was  in  intra-uterine  life ;  but  whether  it  can 
eiver  be  recognised  at  the  time  of  birth  is  very  doubtful     A  few  supposed 
instances  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the  stillborn  foetus  were  recorded  by 
Jnles  Ou^rin  in  his  '  M6moires  sur  les  Caract^res  du  Bachitisme'  as  early 
as  1839,  but  Urtel  (1873)  and  Eberth  (1878)  have  each  found  that  the 
histology  of  the  affection  described  under  that  name  is  altogether  different ; 
for  the  (nrocess  by  which  the  epiphysial  cartilages  normally  undergo  conver- 
sion into  bone  was  arrested  at  a  much  earlier  period,  before  the  cartilage- 
cells  had  begun  to  proliferate  and  to  arrange  themselves  in  vertical  columns. 
The  most  conspicuous  character  of  such  cases  is  the  extremely  stunted  form 
oi  the  limbs.    Cases  of  so-called  "foetal  rickets''  have  been  published  by  Dr 
Pelix  Schwartz  of  Vienna  (*Med.  Jahrb.,'  1887),  Dr  Thomas  Barlow  and 
Mr  Shattock  (*Path.  Trans.,'  1881,  pp.  364,  369,  ibid.,  1884,  and  'Clin. 
Trans.,'  voL  xxi,  p.  291).     The  condition  is  probably  allied  to  cretinism. 

Sasc — With  regard  to  the  relative  liability  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
disease,  authorities  differ.  Gu^rin,  in  Paris,  recorded  148  cases  in  male 
and  198  in  female  children ;  von  Bittershain,  at  Prag,  290  male  to  231 
female  cases;  Brunnicke,  at  Copenhagen,  108  male  and  only  55  female; 
and  Dr.  Bitchie,  at  Manchester,  128  male  and  91  female.  The  general 
result  would  be  about  53  to  47  in  the  100  ;  a  difference  so  small  that  we 
may  probably  conclude  that  rickets  is  equally  common  in  the  two  sexes. 

Climate, — The  frequency  of  rickets  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is 
greater  where  the  climate  is  damp  and  cold  than  in  the  Mediterranean  regions 
or  the  tropics ;  but  the  statistical  results  hitherto  collected  are  not  exactly 
comparable  with  one  another. 

Dr  Glee  found  rickets  in  no  less  than  30'3  per  cent,  of  all  children 
under  two  years  old  brought  to  him  at  the  hospital  in  Great  Ormond 
St»:eet  in  1867.  It  is  far  less  common  among  those  who  live  in  the  country 
than  among  the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities,  where  children  are  apt  to 
get  too  little  light  and  air. 

The  geographical  distribution  in  England  is  approximately  given  in  an 
interesting  report  drawn  up  by  Dr  Isambard  Owen  on  the  returns  obtained 
by  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Jan.  19, 
1889,  p.  114).  Bickets  was  common  in  London,  in  the  great  industrial 
districts  of  the  Black  Country,  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Biding,  and  of 
the  Tyne  and  Tees ;  also  in  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales,  in  Glasgow 

*  These  conditions  seem  to  have  been  f  ulfiUed  by  a  case  of  rickets  in  a  boy  of  eleven, 
•hown  by  Dr  Drewitt  (*  Path.  Trans./  xxxii,  886),  and  examined  after  death  by  Drs 
A^erotombie  and  Barlow.  Mr  Clntton  and  Mr  Davies-CoUey  have  published  similar  cases 
at  about  the  same  age.    But  none  of  these  patients  were  over  puberty. 
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and  its  neighbourhood,  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  other  large  towns  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  only  large  Irish  towns,  Dublin  and  Belfast  It  was 
rare  in  rural  and  sparsely-populated  districts :  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  in 
Cumberland,  North  Lancashire,  and  the  agricultural  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Scotland,  in  Derbyshire,  North  Wales,  and  generally  in  the  southern, 
eastern,  and  south-western  English  counties.  In  Ireland  towns  as  large  asCork, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Galway  are  almost  entirely  free  from  rickets. 

Efficient  cause, — ^Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  definite  exciting 
cause  for  the  disease.  jOne  observer  endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  prolonged 
lactation,  another  to  premature  weaning;  6u6rin  in  1839  supported  the 
latter  view  by  some  experiments  on  young  puppies,  which  he  deprived  of 
their  mother's  milk,  and  fed  with  meat ;  the  more  recent  investigations  of 
Tripier,  however,  have  shown  that  although  animals  treated  in  this  way 
become  sickly  and  die,  they  are  not  really  affected  with  rickets. 

One  cause  of  the  malady  is  deficiency  of  phosphates  and  other  earthy 
salts  in  the  food.  Chossat  and  Alphonse  Milne  Edwards  succeeded  in 
producing  curvature  of  the  bones  in  pigeons  and  dogs  by  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  their  nutritive  salts ;  but  Friedleben  has  since  found  that  even 
when  atrophy  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  thus  induced,  the  changes  charac- 
teristic of  rickets  are  wanting.  The  effect  of  insufficient  and  indigestible  food 
in  producing  rickets  is  well  shown  by  Dr  Norman  Moore  in  his  tihesis  on  the 
subject  (1876)  with  two  hundred  cases  in  illustration. 

Although  rickets  often  occurs  in  children  who  have  been  improperly  fed 
on  patented  foods,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  starch  is  responsible 
for  more  than,  perhaps,  some  of  the  diarrhoea.  The  fact  is  that  feeding  on 
starch  without  a  due  proportion  of  proteids  and  fats  and  salts,  such  as  is 
given  in  milk,  is  a  kind  of  starvation.  (See  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr  Cheadle 
in  the  'Brit  Med.  Journal'  for  Nov.  24,  1888.) 

Rickets  is  not  hereditary;  but  it  has  been  attributed  to  other  em- 
ditions  in  the  parents,  such  as  syphilis,  phthisis,  emaciation,  antemia,  and 
even  old  age.  Sir  William  Jenner  thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  impair- 
ment of  a  father's  health  has  any  influence  in  producing  rickets  in  his 
children.  Yon  Rittershain  thought  that  he  traced  the  disease  to  the  presence 
of  tubercle  in  the  father  more  often  than  in  the  mother.  But  the 
truth  is  that  among  the  poor  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  causes  of  this  kind ; 
a  husband's  illness  may  deprive  the  wife  of  nourishment^  throw  much  heavy 
work  upon  her,  and  in  many  different  ways  render  her  likely  to  bear  weakly 
infants.  So,  again,  even  when  the  parents  of  a  rickety  child  have,  one  or  both 
of  them,  had  rickets  in  early  life,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  disease  is 
really  transmitted.  A  point  of  great  importance,  on  which  Jenner  has  laid 
stress,  is  that  the  first  child  of  a  family,  or  even  the  first  two  or  three, 
may  be  found  free  from  rickets,  where  later  ones  are  affected  by  it ;  and, 
again,  that  if  once  a  woman  has  borne  a  rickety  infant,  those  that  foUow  are 
almost  sure  to  have  the  same  disease.  This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
gressive enfeeblement  of  the  mother's  health  by  repeated  child-bearing,  but 
also,  among  the  poor,  to  the  overcrowding  and  deficiency  of  food  and 
clothing,  which  are  implied  by  a  large  family;  and  perhaps  among  the 
middle  classes  to  the  way  in  which  children  are  sometimes  kept  indoors,  when 
there  is  but  one  nursemaid  for  several  of  them. 

The  relation  of  rickets  to  tuberculosis  requires  further  investigation  by 
pathologists  untrammelled  by  previously  formed  opinions.  Jenner,  although 
l^e  contrasts  the  two  ''diatheses,"   adds  that   rickets   does   not  by  an^ 
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exclude  tubercle.  Dr  Eustace  Smith  says  that  rickets  never 
oecora  in  children  in  whom  "  the  tubercular  disposition"  is  well  marked ; 
and  Trousseau  held  rachitis  and  tuberculosis  to  be  opposed  diatheses. 
In  contradiction  to  the  statements  of  von  Bittershain  just  quoted  as  to 
Uie  inheritance  of  rickets  from  tuberculous  fathers,  Jenner  refers  to  a 
table  made  for  him  by  Dr  Edwards,  which  appeared  to  show  that  phthisical 
parents  are  less  likely  than  others  to  have  rickety  children. 

The  relation  of  rickets,  and  particularly  of  craniotabes,  fco  congenital  syphilis 
was  discussed  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1881  (*  TVans.,'  vol.  iv, 
p.  35)  by  MM.  Parrot,  Gu^rin,  and  Bouchut^  of  Paris,  by  Dr  Eehn,  of  Frank- 
f  orty  and  by  other  pathologists.  See  also  on  this  point  an  admirable  paper  with 
tables,  by  Drs  Lees  and  Barlow,  in  the  *  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxii,  p.  323. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  M.  Parrot's  view  of  the  etiology  of 
craniotabes  was  wrong,  and  that  congenital  syphilis  when  present  is  an  in- 
dependent complication  of  rickets. 

PcUhdlogy. — ^It  was  once  supposed  that  the   immediate  cause  of  the 
changes  in  the  bones  in  rickets  was  the  action  of  lactic  acid,  dissolving  out 
the  lime  salts  from  their  substance.     The  acid  was  said  to  have  been  detected 
not  only  in  the  bones  themselves,  but  in  the  urine  ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
formed  in  excessive  quantity  in  the  alimentary  canal  from  milk  and  other 
articles  of  food.     Moreover,  chemists  stated  that  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  excreted  by  the  kidneys.     The  modem 
investigations  on  the  histology  of  the  disease  have  rendered  such  a  theory 
untenable;  but  recently  another  hypothesis  has  been  framed,  in  which 
the  acid  plays  a  different  part.     In  1871  Dr  Wegner,  of  Berlin,  in  the 
course  of  some  experiments  upon  young  animals  with  minute  doses  of  phos- 
phorus, found  that  if,  while  administering  the  poison,  he  withheld  lime 
salts  from  the  food,  there  arose  an  affection  of  the  bones  precisely  like 
rickets,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  human  subject.     He  supposed  that  the  phos- 
phorus was  a  stimulant  to  the  osseous  tissue.     Heitzmann  has  since  stated 
that  lactic  acid  i?  capable  of  acting  in  the  same  way.     The  hypothesis,  there- 
lore,  as  given  by  Senator,  is  that  the  disease  is  the  combined  result  of  the 
irritant  influence  of  that  acid  upon  the  growing  bones,  and  of  a  deficiency 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  consequent  either  on  there  being  too  little  of  it  in  the 
food,  or  on  its  being  carried  away  through  the  bowels  by  diarrhoea.     But  at 
present  this  theory  seems  to  rest  upon  too  slender  a  foundation  of  facts,  almost 
as  slender  as  that  which  supports  the  theory  of  lactic  acid  as  the  cause  of  rheu- 
matic fever.     The  two  theories  seem,  indeed,  to  be  mutually  destructive. 

Bickets  is  not  uncommon  in  the  lower  animals.  The  lion  cubs  in  Dublin 
were  all  bom  with  cleft  palate,  which  prevented  their  sucking  the  dam's 
teats  until  she  was  properly  supplied  with  bones  as  well  as  flesh.  Mr  J.  B. 
Sutton  has  reported  some  striking  cases  of  rachitis  from  the  Begent's 
Park  Gardens,  and  finds  that  in  animals  the  disease  is  cured  by  means  of 
oleum  morrhuss  and  ground  bone-earth. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  recognition  of  rickets  is  very  easy  when  it  is  fully  de- 
veloped. As  a  source  of  fallacy  in  regard  to  the  craniotabes  of  Elsasser,  may 
be  mentioned  here  the  case  of  cerebellar  tumour  (referred  to  in  vol.  i,  p.  6 1 1 ), 
in  which  a  somewhat  similar  thinning  of  the  occipital  bone  was  observed.'^ 

*  I  most  confess  that  I  have  sometimes  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  constitntes  '* beading"  of 
the  ribe,  as  distinguished  from  the  slight  roundness  of  their  ends  which  is  normal. — C,  H.  F. 
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The  only  real  difficulty  is  as  regards  early  cases  in  young  children ; 
and  here  the  mistake  usually  made  is  not  to  look  for  the  signs  of  rickets. 
This  ^ttld  never  be  omitted  in  easeb  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  of  laryngismus 
stridulus,  or  of  bronchitis  in  infants. 

Profnogis. — Most  writers  express  doubt  as  to  whether  death  is  erer  caused 
by  rickets  alone,  apart  from  complications*  Dr  Eustaee  Smith,  however, 
says  that  he  has  seen  it  directly  fatal^  with  extreme  dyspnoea  and  lividity. 
As  a  rule,  if  the  child  succumbs,  it  is  to  diarrhoea,  or  bronchitis,  or  laryn- 
gismus stridulus;  perhaps  to  croup  or  pneUBKmiat  or  to  ene  of  the 
exanthems. 

If  left  unmodified  by  treatment,  a  case  of  rickets  is  mote  grave  in  pro- 
portion as  the  child  is  younger  at  the  time  of  its  commencement.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  important  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it  whenever  an  infant 
at  the  time  of  the  first  dentition  begins  to  fail  in  health,  or  suffers  from  any 
trifling  disorder,  such  as  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  For,  as  follows  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  its  aetiology,  rickets  is  eminently  a  disease 
that  can  be  prevented.     It  is  also  one  that  can  be  cured. 

TreaimefU. — ^The  chief  thing  is  to  attend  to  the  food.  When  an  infant 
is  suckled,  the  breast  should  during  the  first  six  weeks  be  given  every  two 
hours,  except  from  1 1  p.m.  to  5  a.nL,  during  which  interval  the  mother  ot 
the  wet  nurse  should  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  at  a  later  period  every  three 
hours,  or  still  less  frequently.  It  is  very  wrong  to  let  a  child  lie  asleep 
with  the  nipple  in  its  mouth,  although  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  it 
to  be  kept  at  the  breast  all  the  night  while  the  mother  herself  is  in  a  sound 
slumber.  If  a  baby  does  not  thrive,  one  cause  for  it  may  be  that  its  mother's 
milk  is  insufficient  in  quantity  or  too  poor.  According  to  Dr  Eustace  Smith, 
it  is  a  sign  that  this  is  the  case  when  the  infant  falls  asleep  while  sucking ; 
or  one  may  notice  that  it  sucks  at  its  thumbs  until  they  become  raw.  If 
something  in  addition  to  the  breast-milk  is  required,  one  may  employ  cows' 
milk  or  asses'  milk,  sweetened  a  littie,  and  perhaps  diluted  with  water, 
according  to  the  age.  Neither  biscuit  powder  nor  any  other  farinaceous  food 
should  be  administered  to  very  young  infants.  The  secretion  of  saliva 
appears  not  to  be  established,  under  normal  conditions,  before  the  third 
month  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  up  to  that  time  all  starchy  matters  pass 
through  the  intestines  unaltered,  and  are  discharged  with  tiie  feces.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  some  well  grown  children  are  seen  whose  parents  had 
been  ignorant  of  this  rule,  and  had  brought  them  up  in  direct  opposition  to  it 
Liebig's  or  Melin's  malted  food  may  safely  be  used  mixed  with  milk,  even 
a  week  or  two  after  birth.  Some  infants,  however,  will  not  take  it ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  what  suits  one  periectly  may  not  do  for  another. 
Swiss  milk  and  the  other  condensed  preparations  of  milk  are  often  given  to 
young  children.  They  undoubtedly  fatten  rapidly ;  but  the  more  important 
tissues  seem  not  to  be  well  sustained,  and  infants  so  brought  up  are  apt  to 
succumb  if  attacked  by  diarrhoea  or  by  other  ailments.  Probably  these 
effects  are  attributable  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  it :  but  one  also 
feels  a  natural  prejudice  against  the  attempt  to  preserve  artificially  a  sub- 
stance so  liable  to  decomposition  as  milk ;  and  the  same  doubt  would  apply 
to  Nesti6's  compound. 

After  six  months  it  is  advisable  that  the  mother's  milk  should  be  sup- 
plemented either  by  farinaceous  food  or  by  Liebig's  maltiue.     At  eight 
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months,  a  little  mutton-  or  cbioken-broth,  or  beef-tea,  may  be  given  witb 
adyanti^e.    At  ten  or  twelve  months  the  ehild  should  be  weaned. 

When  a  feeding-bottle  is  used,  the  most  extreme  care  is  required  to  keep 
it  and  its  tube  clean,  so  that  it  may  not  turn  the  milk  which  is  put  into  it 
soar.  It  should  be  scalded  out  every  time  it  is  employed ;  and  the  tube 
should  be  always  kept  in  water. 

No  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it  would  believe  bow  utterly  wrong  is  in 
most  eases  the  management  of  young  children  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 
At  a  very  early  age  they  are  allowed  to  have  bacon,  fried  fish,  pickles,  pota- 
toes^  a&d  beer.  If  brought  up  by  hand  they  perhaps  are  given  cornflour,  or 
some  other  substance  which  is  little  better  than  pure  starch ;  and  it  is  often 
made  up  with  water  instead  of  with  milk.  If  suckled,  they  are  not  weaned 
until  they  are  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old  ;  but  long  before  this  they 
sit  with  their  parents  at  meals,  and  share  what  they  eat 

A  rickety  child  after  weaning  requires  certain  precautions  to  be  taken, 
whieh  are  unnecessary  for  others.  Not  only  must  its  food  be  nutritious  and 
d^estible ;  it  must  also  be  easy  of  mastication,  if  Uie  teeth  are  few  in  number 
(NT  decayed.  Thus  one  often  has  to  direct  that  all  the  meat  should  be  finely 
powdered  in  a  mortar,  and  that  the  potatoes  should  be  mashed,  and  all  the 
hunps  be  carefully  picked  out 

A  rachitic  child  should  be  kept  lying  down,  and  should  not  attempt  to 
walk,  so  long  as  the  bones  are  soft.  SpUnts  projecting  below  the  feet  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such  attempts  impossible;  but 
mechanical  appliances  seem  to  be  of  little  service  in  straightening  the  spine 
or  the  limbs.  Jenner  found  that  when  the  ribs  were  inclined  to  yield,  a 
weU-adjnsted  bandage  round  the  abdomen  was  useful  by  restraining  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm. 

At  night  the  child  should  sleep  on  a  hair  mattress,  and  if  its  head  is 
tender  and  inclined  to  perspire,  it  should  have  a  horsehair  pillow  made  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  so  as  to  remove  all  pressure  from  the  occiput.  Dr 
West  has  seen  this  give  quiet  sleep  for  the  first  time  for  weeks.  A  thin 
linen  nightcap  may  also  be  worn,  which  can  be  changed  two  or  three  times 
if  necessary. 

Bathing  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  child  should  be  sponged 
with  warm  soap  and  water  once  or  twice  a  day,  or,  according  to  the  season, 
with  tepid  or  even  cold  water,  in  which  sea-salt  may  be  dissolved..  Dr 
West  recommends  tan  baths,  made  by  adding  to  the  water  a  decoction  of 
oak  bark  ;  the  receipt  is  to  take  three  handf  uls  of  the  bruised  bark,  and  boil 
it  in  a  linen  bag  in  three  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour.* 

Drugs, — Among  medicines  the  most  valuable  is  cod-liver  oil.  It  should 
be  given  even  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  unless  it  causes  an  increase  of 
dianrhoea)  which  is  not  often  the  case.  Small  doses  of  3J  or  3ij  are  more 
efficient  than  larger  ones,  which  are  apt  to  cause  nausea  and  diarrhoea.  Steel 
wine  and  quinine  are  also  useful,  and  the  liquor  ferri  perchloridi  is  often  pre- 
scribed with  advantage.  Dr  Eustace  Smith  has  seen  marked  benefit  result 
frmn  Alison's  {Hrescription  of  tannic  acid  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  an  occasional  aperient  is  necessary,  a  little  castor- 
oil  or  a  powder  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  or  the  syrup  of  senna,  may  be  given. 
*  Beside  the  discostion  on  rickets  in  the  International  Congress  of  1881,  referred  to 
above,  an  instructive  debate  will  be  found  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  for  the  same 
jear  (vol.  zxxii,  pp.  812 — 404).  It  was  introduced  by  the  author  of  this  work  and  con- 
lanued  bj  Dr  Norman  Moore,  Mr  Haward,  Dr  Dickinson,  Mr  Parker,  Sir  Willism  Jenner, 
llr  Hutchinson,  Mr  I^ucas,  the  late  Dr  Baxter,  Mr.  S.  Watson,  and  Dr  Qoodhart^ 
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Lime-water  should  be  given  if  there  is  proof  that  the  milk  which  the  child 
takes  becomes  curdled  in  its  stomach. 

Jenner  forbids  the  administration  of  repeated  doses  of  mercniy  to 
rickety  children ;  and  he  says  that  when  they  are  attacked  with  acute 
diseases  leeches  should  never  be  applied,  nor  antimony  be  given. 

MoLLiTiES  OssiUM.'^ — In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  instances  of 
extreme  deformities  produced  by  softening  of  the  bones  were  recorded, 
almost  in  the  same  year,  by  three  observers,  Duvemey,  Morand,  and 
Pringle ;  and  the  names  of  two  of  the  patients — the  Marquise  d'Armagnae 
and  Madame  Supiot — have  become  historical.  Similar  cases  have  since  been 
met  with  from  time  to  time,  but  very  rarely,  except  in  certain  districts  border- 
ing upon  the  Bhine,  where,  according  to  Senator's  statement  (in  '  Ziemssen's 
Handbuch '),  they  have  been  somewhat  less  infrequent 

Sex  and  age. — Mollities  ossium  is  far  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men;  among  145  cases  quoted  by  Mr  Durham,  in  the  '  Ouy^s  Hosp. 
Reports '  for  1864,  thirteen  only  occurred  in  males ;  and  one  may  suspect 
that  the  disproportion  would  have  been  still  more  marked  if  they  could  have 
been  criticaUy  sifted.  A  case  in  a  young  man  was  reported  by  Dr  Burgees  in 
the  'London  Medical  Chronicle '  for  October,  1888. 

The  age  at  which  it  is  least  uncommon  is  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  ;  a  few  of  the  patients  are  said  to  have  been  under  twenty  years 
old,  and  a  few  over  fifty.  In  a  well-marked  case  which  the  editor  saw  with 
Dr  K  0.  Day^  the  disease  began  when  the  patient,  a  girl,  was  about  sixteen. 
Dr  Rehn  has  recorded  one  in  an  infant  (*  Internat.  Med.  Congr.,*  1881,  vol. 
iv,  p.  69)  ;  so  also  has  Dr  Bury,  of  Manchester  (*  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1884, 
vol.  i,  p.  213).t 

Etiology. — A  definite  cause  can  seldom  be  assigned.  Habitual  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  as  from  living  in  a  damp  house,  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  it,  but  to  many  instances  such  an  explanation  could 
not  be  applied.  The  patients  have  often  been  well  fed  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  it  has  been  noted  that  they  had  been  afiected  with 
rickets  in  childhood,  but  in  all  probability  this  was  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  occurrence  of  utero-gestation  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
aetiology  of  mollities  ossium ;  in  ninety-one  of  Litzmann's  and  Durham's  132 
cases  it  began  during  pregnancy,  or  shortly  after  childbirth. 

A  case  of  extreme  distortion  of  the  limbs,  thorax,  and  pelvis,  recorded 
by  Dr  W.  J.  Webb,  of  Chicago,  in  the  '  New  York  Medical  Journal  *  for 
March  2l8t^  1885,  occurred  in  a  man  some  of  whose  brothers  and  sisters 
had  symptoms  more  or  less  like  his  own. 

Symptoms  amd  cou/rse, — As  a  rule,  the  earliest  symptom  of  the  disease 
consists  of  pains  in  the  trunk  or  in  the  limbs,  which  seem  to  vary  in 
character  in  different  cases,  and  which  may  appear  to  wander  or  fly  about 
from  part  to  part,  so  that  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be  "  rheumatic" 
The  next  thing  may  be  that  one  of  the  bones  breaks  without  cause,  or 
during  some  slight  effort,  as  in  getting  out  of  bed.  Or  a  progressive  change 
in  the  figure  may  be  noticed,  the  body  becoming  short  or  stimted,  the  back 
rounded  and  distorted  laterally,  the  neck  stooping  so  that  the  chin  may  be 

*  8^non^m9. — Malacosteon— Osteomalacia — Le  rachitis  des  adultee. 

t  See  moreover  the  report  on  Dr  Goodhart's  case  {*  Fkth.  Trans./  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  201), 
and  Mr  Dayies-CoUey's  (ibid.,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  286,  292) ;  also  Mr  Thos.  Jones's  '  IMmsms  of 
the  Bones' (1888). 
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brought  close  to  the  sternum.  There  is  extreme  lassitude  with  disincli- 
nation for  any  kind  of  muscular  exertion.  The  patient  waddles  in  walking, 
and  has  to  help  herself  with  sticks  or  crutches.  Presently  she  is  obliged  to 
take  to  her  bed.  She  now  becomes  a  most  pitiable  object  Her  bones  may 
show  numerous  fractures,  and  these  remain  unrepaired,  the  broken  ends 
being  merely  surrounded  by  a  soft  callus,  and  forming  so  many  false  joints. 
Her  limbs  also  become  bent  in  the  strangest  way,  perhaps  one  leg  outwards 
and  the  other  inwards,  according  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  hare  been 
sabjected  while  she  is  lying  or  half-sitting,  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
''all  of  a  heap."  Towa^  the  last  the  softening  of  the  bones  may  be  so 
extreme,  that  one  can  bend  them  backwards  and  forwards  with  but  little 
force,  and  without  injuring  them ;  bringing,  for  instance,  the  foot  round  so  as 
to  touch  the  back  of  the  head.  The  more  superficial  bones,  even  the  cheek- 
bones, can  often  be  indented  by  the  finger,  or  they  may  feel  like  egg-shells, 
as  if  Uiey  had  merely  a  thin  layer  of  osseous  material  on  their  exterior. 

For  a  time  the  general  functions  of  the  body  may  appear  to  be  but 
little  interfered  with ;  the  appetite  and  the  digestion  may  be  good ;  and 
menstruation  may  go  on  natmully.  Pjrrexia  may  be  occasionally  present, 
but  not  to  any  marked  extent. 

Event. — Ultimately,  however,  the  disease  ends  fatally,  either  by  exhaus- 
tion or  more  commonly  from  inability  to  breathe,  the  ribs  being  dragged 
inwards  at  each  inspiratory  effort,  so  that  scarcely  any  air  enters  the  lungs. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  death  is  the  obstruction  to  parturition  caused 
by  distortion  of  the  pelvis.  Usually  the  brim  acquires  what  is  termed  a 
mtraie  character,  the  pelvic  symphysis  forming  a  sharp  angle  between  two 
prominences  due  to  the  pushing  upwards  of  the  acetabula  and  the  parts 
adjacent.  Csdsarean  section  has  often  been  necessary,  and  has  often  ended 
htallj  for  the  mother.  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  that  mollities 
cesium  seems  to  advance  step  by  step  during  successive  pregnancies,  the 
patient  in  the  intervals  regaining  strength  and  being  sometimes  able  to  get 
about  to  work.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  from  four  to  six 
years ;  but  sometimes  it  has  lasted  eighty  ten,  or  thirteen.  Once,  in  a  case 
recorded  by  G.  Schmidt,  it  is  said  to  have  ended  fatally  in  three  months. 
In  very  exceptional  instances  it  has  ended  in  recovery. 

Diagnosis, — Mollities  ossium  is  very  easy  to  recognise  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mere  brittleness  of 
the  bones  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  it.  In  old  people,  and  in  persons 
who  have  been  long  bedridden,  the  ribs  and  some  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
are  apt  to  undergo  atrophy,  so  that  one  can  very  readily  snap  them  with 
the  fingers  {atrophia  ossium  senilis).  In  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  this 
change  seems  to  be  particularly  frequent.  But  even  in  young  persons  a 
somewhat  similar  state  of  fragUitas  ossium  is  sometimes  met  with.  The 
author  once  saw  a  young  man  who  was  dying  of  bronchitis,  and  in  whom  a 
large  number  of  the  ribs  were  found  to  be  broken,  as  the  results  of  muscular 
efforts  in  coughing.  He  had  at  different  periods  of  his  life  had  fractures  of 
many  of  his  bones  from  very  slight  injuries.  Another  affection  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  mollities  ossium  is  sarcoma,  developing  itself  in  a 
large  number  of  the  bones  at  once,  and  causing  their  spontaneous  fracture. 

Anatomy, — A  marked  distinction  between  these  morbid  states  and 
nuJacosteon  is  that  in  it  the  bones  are  not  only  fragile  but  soft.  After 
death  they  are  found  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  they  feel  like  india- 
rubber  or  even  like  cheese.     On  section,  the  compact  osseous  tissue  may  have 
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entirely  disappeared,  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  thin  lamina  beneath 
the  periosteum,  within  which  there  may  be  nothing  but  a  soft  pulpy  material 
Or  the  cancellous  tissue,  instead  of  undergoing  ludf  orm  abscurption,  may  be 
hollowed  out  here  and  there  into  rounded  or  oval  cavities.  In  the  case 
which  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1864  this  change  in  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  was  so  striking  that  at  first  it  almost  seemed  as  though  masses  of  a 
soft  myeloid  growth  had  eaten  away  the  bone.  The  calvaria  was  consider- 
ably increased  in  thickness,  and  had  a  homogeneous  texture,  which  was  com- 
pared by  Mr  Durham  to  softened  pasteboard. 

On  chemical  analysis  the  composition  of  the  bones  is  found  to  be  greatly 
altered.  Different  observers  give  different  figures,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  inorganic  constituents  is  reduced  to  about  30 
per  cent  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  said  to  be  diminished  in  quantity  even 
more  than  the  phosphate,  and  the  character  of  the  latter  salt  to  be  changed, 
the  amount  of  lime  being  deficient  in  relation  to  the  acids,  so  that  it  no 
longer  forms  the  ordinary  basic  compound.  C.  Schmidt  has  also  stated 
that  gelatin  is  often  absent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  percentage 
given  above  represents  not  the  definite  actual  constitution  of  osseous  tissue 
affected  with  mollities  ossium,  but  an  average  derived  from  some  parts  in 
which  the  change  is  extreme,  and  from  others  which  perhaps  deviate  but 
little  from  the  normal. 

As  a  rule  the  morbid  process  seems  to  be  most  advanced  in  the  interior 
of  the  bone,  and  least  so  towards  the  circumference.  The  microscope  shows 
that  there  may  be  wide  differences  even  within  a  single  Haversian  system, 
the  lamell»  nearest  the  central  vessel  being  completely  decalcified,  while  the 
outer  ones  still  retain  their  inorganic  constituents.  The  orifices  of  the 
Haversian  canal  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  are  widened,  and  a  viscid  fluid 
may  exude  from  them  when  the  periosteum  is  stripped  off,  which  itself  is 
very  thickened  and  unduly  vascular. 

The  substance  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  bones  in  mollities  ossium 
seems  not  to  differ  essentially  from  the  normal  medulla.  It  varies  in  appear- 
ance, being  sometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  spotted  with  ecch3rmoses, 
sometimes  opaque,  yellow,  and  fatty,  sometimes  mucoid  and  semi-translucent. 
These  variations  probably  correspond  with  those  which  naturally  occur  in 
the  same  tissue.  In  the  red  material  there  are  numerous  cells,  some  of  which 
may  contain  two  or  sometimes  several  nuclei.  At  least  this  is  what  Virchow 
and  other  histologists  have  generally  stated.  Eindfleisch  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  exceptionally  few  young  elements  can  be  seen. 

The  pathology  ol  mollities  ossium  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  decalcifica- 
tion of  the  bones  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  some  acid, 
and  lactic  acid  is  said  to  have  been  actually  detected  in  the  osseous  tissue  by 
several  of  those  who  have  made  analysis  of  it,  and  also  in  urine  passed  during 
life.  In  one  case  which  ended  in  recovery  Moers  and  Miick  found  that  the 
acid  gradually  disappeared  from  the  urine  as  the  disease  was  subsiding 
(*Deutsches  Archiv,'  1869). 

Rindfleisch,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  the  solvent  is  carbonic  acid. 
Becent  observers  have  failed  to  find  in  the  urine  an  excess  of  phosphate  and 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  was  at  one  time  said  to  be  present,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Solly,  in  one  case  reached  four  times  the  normal  quantity,  such 
phosphatic  deposits  occurring  in  urine  having  an  acid  reaction  (?).  Phospha- 
tic  calculi  seem,  however,  to  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the 
bladder  in  certain  cases,  and  abundant  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  were 
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eoDstant  in  a  case  of  a  woman  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr  Oldham  in 
Guy's  Hospital  about  1866. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  that  osteo-arthritis  deformans  has  some- 
times been  noticed  in  connection  with  moUities  ossium.  Moreover,  in  the 
muscles  changes  have  been  found  which  cannot  easily  be  referred  to  mere 
disuse  ;  not  only  do  they  become  flabby,  wasted,  and  fatty,  but  Friedreich 
has  recently  shown  that  the  nuclei  of  their  fibres  multiply,  and  that  there 
are  othorhistdo^cal  appearances  identical  with  those  which  occur  in  pro- 
gressiye  muscular  atrophy.  Trousseau  and  Lasegue  observed  in  some  cases 
that  gently  touching  or  stroking  the  surface  of  the  limbs  was  capable  of 
exciting  painful  contractions  of  the  muscles  beneath.  It  may  therefore  be 
that  molUties  ossium  is,  after  all,  something  more  than  a  mere  disease  of  the 
bone. 

Treatment. — ^No  certain  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  this  remark- 
able disease  has  been  ascertained.  It  is  most  important  for  women  who 
show  signs  of  the  disease  to  avoid  pregnancy,  since  we  have  seen  that  ihis 
condition  aggravates  the  evil  each  time  that  it  recurs.  Phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  have  been  given  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
earthy  salts  in  the  bones,  but  probably  without  benefit. 

A  more  efficient  treatment  is  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil.  Trous- 
seau, who  regarded  the  disease  as  essentially  the  same  as  rickets,  nar- 
rates two  striking  cases  (one  published  by  Beylard  in  his  thesis  in  1852), 
in  which  complete  recovery  of  health  followed  the  administration  of  this 
remedy. 

Osteitis  Deformans.* — In  1877,  and  again  in  1882,  Sir  James  Paget 
described  in  the  ' Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions'  (vols.  Iz  and  Izv)  a 
remarkable  affection  of  the  bones  to  which  he  gave  the  above  name.  His 
first  paper  contained  five,  his  second  seven  additional  cases.  It  seems, 
as  the  term  denotes,  to  be  of  inflammatory  nature,  though  very  chronic, 
and  without  pain,  fever,  or  signs  of  suppuration. 

It  befaUs  those  who  have  reached  or  exceeded  the  middle  period  of  life, 
and  is  insidious  in  its  beginnings,  gradual  in  its  progress,  and  apparently 
unlimited  by  any  natural  check. 

The  bones  affected  are  those  of  the  skull  and  the  limbs.  The  long 
bones  enlarge,  soften  and  bend,  but  afterwards  appear  to  become  harder 
and  denser  than  before,  acquiring  a  weight  and  a  closeness  of  texture  like 
that  which  used  to  be  described  as  osteo-porosis. 

The  patient  loses  his  previous  stature  from  curvature  of  the  back  and 
bending  of  the  knees,  and  even  the  ribs  may  sometimes  become  fixed  by 
their  own  overgrowth.  The  skull  is  often  monstrously  enlarged ;  but  the 
facial  bones  escape,  so  that  the  disease  never  presents  the  aspect  of  what  is 
called  Leontiasis  assea. 

There  are  pains,  vaguely  styled  rheumatic,  in  the  affected  limbs ;  but  no 
internal  lesion  appears  to  accompany  the  disease  of  the  skeleton. 

The  pathology  of  this  remarkable  affection  is  quite  unknown.  It  is 
certainly  not  due  to  syphilis  nor  tubercle,  nor  is  it  allied  to  gout  or  osteo- 
arthritis. 

A  case  was  recorded  and  figured  by  Mr  Bryant  in  the  '  Ouy's  Hospital 

*  This  title  Sir  James  Paget  states  in  his  second  paper  had  previously  heen  applied  to 
t  local  osteomalacia  of  the  tihia  and  fihala  hy  Professor  Czemy  of  Freihurg  i.  B.  The 
correct  form  is  osteitis  (dorcirtc  from  Svriov),  not  ostitis. 
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Beports '  for  1877  (p.  337),  and  another  by  Mr  C.  F.  Symonds  in  the  vobime 
for  1881.     The  former  was  a  further  stage  of  one  of  Paget's  five  cases. 

No  remedy  is  of  any  service. 

The  writer  saw  many  years  ago,  in  the  University  Museum  at  Prague, 
an  enormously  and  uniformly  thickened  skull,  which  was  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  patient  who  died,  still  young,  after  narrowing  of  the  bony 
foramina,  had  gradually  compressed  the  several  cranial  nerves.  Other 
remarkable  cases  of  more  or  less  limited  osseous  ovei^rowth  have  been 
recorded,  one  in  the  17th  voL  of  the  'Path.  Trans.,'  and  another  more 
nearly  resembling  the  one  above  cited,  except  that  the  growth  wa&  concentric 
instead  of  ezcentric,  described  by  Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  figured  by  Mr  Holmes  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  '  System  of  Surgery,'  p.  330. 

The  remarkable  affection  called  dcromegaly^  in  which  the  head  and 
limbs  hypertrophy,  afiects  not  only  the  bones  but  the  soft  parts.  It  was 
briefly  referred  to  in  the  first  volume  (p.  866),  under  Myzoedema,  with 
which  it  might  sometimes  be  confounded.  Two  cases  have  been  lately 
described  and  figured  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  '  Clinical  Transactions  '  by 
Mr  Godlee,  and  by  Dr  Hadden  and  Mr  Balance. 
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"  His  native  beauty  is  a  lily-white. 

Which  still  some  other-coloured  stream  infecteth, 
Least  like  itself;  with  divers  stainings  dight. 

The  inward  disposition  it  detecteth : 
If  white,  it  argues  wet;  if  purple,  fire; 
If  black,  a  heavy  cheer  and  fixed  desire; 
Youthful  and  blithe  if  suited  in  a  rosy  tire." 

Ph.  Flbtohbb  :  The  Purple  Island. 

INTEODUCTOEY    CHAPTER 

General  pathology — Classificaiion :  examples — Nomenclature — Historical  sketch 
— The  elementary  a/natomical  lesions — The  local  distribtUion  of  cutaneous 
affections :  in  depth  (bathymeiric)  and  over  the  surface  (regional) — Symmetry 
— The  circumstances:  age^  occupation^  and  habits  of  the  patient^  season^ 
history  of  the  malady^  subjective  symptoms^  disturba/nce  of  other  organs^  effect 
of  previous  treatment — Arrangement  followed. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  diseases  of  the  skin  differ  in  their  origin  and 
significance  no  less  than  diseases  of  the  tongue,  the  eye,  or  the  bladder. 
Some  of  them  are  symptomatic  of  specific  febrile  diseases,  of  which  they 
form  a  part^  and  are  therefore  important  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis. 
Others  are  produced  by  certain  articles  of  food,  by  poisons,  or  by  drugs. 
Some  are  examples  of  various  pathological  processes  which  are  familiar  in 
other  organs,  as  cancer,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  hsdmorrhage,  pigmentation. 
But  the  majority  are  examples  of  the  widespread  morbid  process  called 
inflammation. 

Dermatitis  is  sometimes  the  result  of  definite  local  irritation,  but  is  often 
independent  of  such  obvious  cause,  and  therefore  must  at  present  be  called 
primary  or  idiopathic.  In  this  and  in  other  respects  it  is  analogous  to 
the  inflammations  which  aflect  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  and  the  urinary  tract.  Closely  resembling  these  structures 
in  its  origin  and  development,  its  general  anatomy,  its  vascular  and  nervous 
relations,  and  its  glandular  apparatus,  the  skin  has  also  a  pathological  alliance 
with  the  mucous  membranes. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  best  studied  as  examples  of  general  morbid 
processes,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  afiSocted  tissue. 

ClassificaHon. — ^Any  arrangement  of  diseases  is  valuable  so  far  as  it  helps 
Uie  memory  to  retain  useful  facts ;  any  arrangement  is  useless  or  mischievous 
if  it  pretend  to  be  a  universal  or  "  natural"  or  "  scientific''  system.  Diseases 
are  not  natural  objects ;  they  are  physiological  states,  which  we  sometimes 
define  by  their  cause,  as  plumbism  and  scabies,  sometimes  by  their  his- 
tology, as  sclerosis  of  the  cord  and  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lip,  sometimes  by 
their  constancy  in  transmission,  as  measles  and  typhus,  and  sometimes  by 
more  or  less  constant  concurrence  of  symptoms,  as  chorea  and  epilepsy. 
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The  following  examples  show  how  cutaneous  disorders  may  be  classified 
on  different  principles,  each  of  which  is  important^  but  none  exclusively 
eligible : 

I.  Classification  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  regarded  as  Physiological  Processes, 
{Pathological  Arra/ngemenl.) 

Acute  inflammations : 

Diffuse,  e,  g,  scarlatina,  morbilli,  syphilis,  roseola. 

With  venous  congestion — Erythema  nodosum. 

With  oedema — Urticaria. 

With  necrosis — Furunculus,  anthrax. 

Localised  in  papules — Enterica^  syphilis,  eczema,  prurigo,  lichen. 

vesicles — Eczen^a,  zona,  variols^  scabies,  herpes,  varicella, 
pustules^ — Impetigo,  variola,  scabies,  syphilis,  sycosis,  acne, 
blebs — Pemphigus,  scabies,  rupia,  pemphigus  neonatorum. 

Desquamating  during  involution-r— Scarlatina,  eczema  squamosum,  &c 
Chronic  inflammations : 

With  over-production  of  epidermis — Psoriasis. 

With  fatty  degeneration — Xanthelasma. 

With  hypertrophy — ^Elephantiasis  (Arabum),  moUuscum  fibrosum,  &c. 

With  contriiction — Cheloid  (of  Alibert). 

With  oedema — ^Elephantiasis  (lymphatioV  aMlema  duruB. 

With  venous  congestioui^Acne  rxiisaoea,  pemia 

With  ulceration — Lupus,  syphilis,  lepra. 
New  growths — Xanthelasma^  lupus,  lepra»  tertiary  syphilis,  cancer. 
Atrophy — ^The  senile  skin. 

Hypertrophy — Ichthyosis,  comu  cutaneum,  cUvus,  yerruc^,. 
Hsemorrhage — Traumatic  (fle^-bites),  typhus,  scurvy. 
Pigmentation  —  Syphilitic    maculae,   melasma^    chloasma*   iotams,   epbdis. 
Congenital  malformations — ^Ichthyosis,  cutaneous  uaevus. 
Neurosis — ^Pruritus. 
Anomalies  of  secretion : 

Increased  or  diminished — Seborrhoea,  xerodermia. 

Hyperidrosis,  anidrosis,  chromidrosM^  &c. 

Obstructed — ^Molluscum,  comedo,  milium,  acne,  sudamina. 


II.  Diseases  of  the  SHn  regarded  as  the  result  of  Aniec$dents. 
{JEUdogical  Classificaiion.) 

Due  to  the  sun,  wind,  &c, — "  Eczema  "  solare,  and  tnuuaatic  lUnnajti^V 

Due  to  the  irritation  of  friction — Intertrigo. 

Due  to  animal  parasites — Scabies  prurigo  pedicularis,  on^cb  ot  imjpetigo 

Due  to  vegetable  parasites — Favu^,  ringworm,  (Ssc, 

Due  to  the  irritation  of  scratching — Much  of  aeabids,  urticaria,  and  pruriga 

Due  to  local  applications — Mercury,  mustard,  arnica^  antimony,  &c. 

Due  to  the  presence  of  poisons  in  the  Uood — The  rsAhaa  cauaed  by  beUa* 

donna,  copaiba,  shell-fish,  &c. ;  brQmidp*a<cne ;  hydroa  fixon  iodide. 
Secondaxy  to  general  disorders — The  i^ash^as  of  .syphilis,  Bfliyl»laDa»  morUHii 

typhus,  enterica,  herpes  kbialis,  scurvy,  rheumatic  erythema. 
Due  to  disturbance  ojf  innervation — Zona. 
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III.  Diseases  of  the  Skin  regarded  as  objects  of  Cure, 
(Therapeutical  Classification.) 
By  external  applications : 

Sulphur — Scabies 

Mercurial  ointment^  &c. — Phthiriasis. 

HypoBulphites,  and  other  parasiticides — Ringworm  and  other  tinese. 

Tar — Psoriasis  and  chronic  scaly  eczema. 

Caustics — Lupus. 
By  internal  remedies : 

Mercury — Syphilodermia. 

Arsenic — ^Psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  pemphigus. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Skin  regarded  in  (heir  Subjective  Effects. 

Peculiarly  painful — Zona,  erythema  nodosum. 
Itching— Scabies,  prurigo,  eczema,  urticaria,  icterus. 
Negative — Syphilis,  typhus,  enterica. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  Skin  regarded  as  Anatomical  Conditions  of  certain  Layers, 

Organs,  or  Regions. 

A.   Bathymdric  Distributum. 

The  homy  cuticle — Ichthyosis,  comu,  clavus,  sudamina,  xerodermia,  psoriasis. 
The  Malpighian   rete   and   papill» — Eczema,  scabies,  secondary  syphilis, 

exanthems,  erysipelas ;  psoriasis not  leaving  scars. 

The  deeper  cutis  and  subcutaneous  fascia — Zona,  variola,  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas, late  syphilis,  lupus,  lepra,  carcinoma    .    .    .    leaving  scars. 

Elephantiasis,  xanthelasma,  sclerodermia     ....     not  ulcerating. 

B.  Distribution  to  Organs. 
Sweat-glands — Sudamina. 

Sebaceous  glands — Milium,  comedo,  acne,  molluscum,  lupus  erythematosus. 
Hair  sacs — Ringworm,  favus,  sycosis,  furunculus. 
Nails — Onychia,  onychomycosis,  psoriasis,  atrophy. 

c.  Surface  Distribution. 

Scalp — Eczema  (especially  impetigo),  phthiriasis,  favus,  ringworm,  area. 
Face — ^Dermatitis  from  exposure,  ephelis,  rashes  of  smallpox,  measles,  and 
syphilis,  erysipelas,  lupus,  acne. 

Forehead — Supra-orbital  zona,  chloasma. 

Eyelids — Xanthelasma,  milium  and  sebaceous  cysts. 

Nose — Lupus,  acne  rosacea. 
.     Bridge  of  nose  and  cheeks — Lupus  erythematosus. 

Nose  and  lips — Eczema  and  impetigo  of  children. 

Upper  lip— Symptomatic  herpes. 

Lower  lip — ^Epithelial  cancer. 

Beard — Sycosis. 

Ears — Eczema,  xanthelasma  tuberosum,  tophi. 
Neck,  front — Intertrigo, 
nucha — Furunculi. 
VOL.  IL  48 
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Shoulders  and  back — Prurigo  pedicularis,  acne,  anthrax. 
.Chest — Rashes  of  scarlatina,  syphilis  and  other  exanthems;  tinea  versicolor. 

Breasts — Intertrigo,  scabies. 
Abdomen — Rash  of  enterica  and  other  fevers. 
Sides  of  trunk — Zona. 

Grenitals — ^Eczema,  scabies,  elephantiasis  scroti,  herpes  prsBputiaiis. 
Nates — Scabies  (in  children),  furunculi,  intertrigo,  congenital  syphilis. 
Elbows,  extensor  side— Psoriasis,  xanthelasma  tuberosum. 

flexor  side — Eczema,  xanthelasma  planum. 
Forearms  and  back  of  hand — Erythema,  hydroa  (erythema  iris). 
Wrist  and  between  fingers  and  toes — Scabies. 
Fingers  and  toes — ^Pernio. 

Palms  and  soles — Syphilis  (especially  squamosa  and  bullosa). 
Axilla  and  groin — Eczema. 
Knees,  extensor  side — Psoriasis. 

flexor  side — Eczema. 
Legs — Chronic  dermatitis,  elephantiasis,  erythema  nodosum. 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  Skin  as  they  spectally  affect  differevU  Ages. 

Infancy — Syphilis,  nsdvi,  eczema,  intertrigo,  impetigo  capitis,  strophulus. 
Childhood — Scarlatina,   morbilli,  roseola,   erythema,  ecthyma,  molluscum 

sebaceum,  eczema  of  face  and  scalp,  ringworm  and  favus,  pernio. 
Adolescence — Lupus,  acne,  erythema  nodosum. 
Early  adult  life — Enterica,  secondary  rashes,  psoriasis,  sycosis,  lupus. 
Old  age^ — Rodent  ulcer,  epithelial  cancer,  prurigo  pedicidaris. 

Nomenclature. — ^We  must  abandon  the  binominal  terminology  which  once 
extended  to  the  whole  of  medicine,  as  founded  upon  a  misleading  analogy 
between  natural  organisms  like  plants  and  animals,  and  heterogeneous 
objects  like  diseases.  Next  to  a  false  pathology  and  fruitless  attempts  at 
classification,  nothing  has  been  more  injurious  to  the  rational  study  of 
this  group  of  diseases  than  a  cumbrous,  pedantic,  and  often  barbarous 
nomenclature. 

A  good  name  should  have  the  following  characters :— (1)  It  must  consist 
of  a  single  word.  (2)  It  must  be  distinctive,  and  easily  recognised  both  by 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  (3)  It  must  be  capable  of  forming  an  adjective. 
(4)  Less  essential  points  are  that  it  should  be  short  and,  if  possible,  familiar, 
of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  or  capable  of  easy  reproduction  in  the  former 
tongue,  and  as  classical  and  euphonious  as  may  be.  (5)  It  should  be 
unmeaning,  or  at  least  arbitrary  and  conventional  in  its  application ;  or,  if 
descriptive,  should  apply  only  to  some  obvious  and  constant  feature  of  th® 
malady. 

Historical  sketch. — The  fact  that  many  eruptions  of  the  skin  are  closely 
attendant  upon  febrile  and  other  general  disorders  early  attracted  notice ;  and 
the  humoral  pathology  which  pervaded  medicine  from  classical  times  until 
almost  the  present  day  afforded  a  ready  explanation  of  their  occurrence. 
Hence  cutaneous  diseases  were  long  regarded  as  mere  symptoms  of  some 
hypothetical  ''dyscrasia''  of  the  four  GsJenical  humours :  the  blood  which 
took  its  origin  in  the  liver,  the  phlegm  secreted  by  the  pituitary  gland,  ih« 
bile  by  the  gall,  and  the  black  bile  by  the  spleen.     From  due  mixture  of 
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these  humours  arose  the  four  natural  temperaments  :  sanguine,  in  which  the 
Uood  was  predominant ;  phlegmatic  or  pituitous ;  bilious  or  choleric  ;  atra- 
bilious or  melancholic ;  and  from  their  ill-mixture  resulted  dyscrasias,  such 
as  scurvy,  scrofula,  and  gout. 

When  the  doctrine  of  the  four  humours  was  given  up  they  were  thought 
to  be  due  to  disorders  of  the  blood ;  then,  when  better  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  and  morphology  of  the  blood  began  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so 
easy  an  explanation,  they  were  ascribed  to  "  diatheses  "  or  tendencies,  of 
which  Uie  eruption  was  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  effect.  Explanation 
by  assumed  causes  still  took  the  place  of  inquiry  into  anatomical  and  clinical 
facts. 

The  skin  was  assumed,  as  it  still  too  often  is,  to  be  a  kind  of  chart  or 
index  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  as  the  tongue  to  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  eruptions  are  still  so  regarded  by  popular  opinion. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  causes  and  indications  for  treatment 
of  an  eruption  were  readily  determined  by  learned  physicians  to  be  due 
to  a  strumous  cachexia,  or  a  scorbutic  state  of  the  blood,  or  vitiated  humours 
from  obstruction  of  the  primsa  viae,  or  lues  venerea,  but  the  actual  physical 
conditions  of  the  skin  weire  scarcely  noticed.  It  was  the  great  merit  of  Willan 
(1B08)  (shared  in  some  degree  by  his  predecessor,  Plenck,  of  Vienna,  1783) 
that  he  accurately  described  the  anatomy  ot  the  morbid  skin.  His  '*  orders,'' 
the  dementa/ry  lesions  of  later  dermatologists,  are  the  alphabet  of  the  subject, 
and  correspond  with  the  ''physical  signs"  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs 
introduced  by  Auenbrugger  and  Laennec. 

From  the  English  or  anatomical  school  of  Willan  and  Bateman  (1813) 
sprang  the  French  school  of  dermatology,  which  may  be  generally  described 
as  (BiMogical  in  aim.  Biett,  its  founder,  was  a  pupil  of  Willan,  and  introduced 
his  system  into  France  (1833).  He  had  the  great  merit  of  perceiving  that 
syphilis  does  not  merely  act  along  with  other  predisposing  causes  in  pro- 
ducing diseases  of  the  iddn,  but  that  it  has  as  its  direct  consequence  definite, 
constant^  and  recognisable  lesions,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  all-important  for 
diagnosis  and  for  cure.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cazenave  (1843),  Devergie 
(1854),  and  other  systematic  writers,  who  continued  the  work  of  clinical 
investigation  and  accurate  description.  Unfortunately  Biett's  success  in 
tracing  certain  cutaneous  affections  to  syphilis' led  to  the  formation  of  similar 
groups  of  "scrofulides''  and  "maladies  dartreuses.'' 

The  attempt  to  define  cutaneous  diseases  by  their  true  nature  and  cause 
instead  of  by  anatomical  lesions  had  been  already  made  by  Alibert,  a  con- 
temporary of  Biett  His  eloquence  and  power  of  picturesque  description 
had  much  influence,  which  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  a  magnificent 
atlas  of  plates,  illustrating  his  Arbre  des  Dermatoses  (1814).  His  pathology, 
however,  was  erroneous,  his  descriptions  superficial,  his  nomenclature  in- 
accurate, capricious,  and  unclassical.  The  same  attempt  to  explain  rather 
than  to  investigate,  and  to  supply  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  by 
hypothesis  when  proof  is  absent,  pervades  the  voluminous  writings  of 
I^Lzin  (1853-70),  who  carried  the  hypothesis  of  ''diathesis  "  to  its  extreme 
limit  The  same  principles  were  illustrated  in  the  interesting  lectures  of 
Professor  Hardy  (1858-64),  so  long  connected  with  the  great  hospital  of 
St  Louis.* 

Meanwhile,  another  school  had  arisen  at  Vienna  which  was  guided  by 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  M.  Hardy  luis  returned  to  his  dermatological  studies 
tad  has  published  a  ^stematic  treatise  on  the  subject. 
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the  pathological  doctrines  of  Eokitansky.  Its  founder  was  Ferdinand  Hebra, 
whose  writings  have  done  more  than  those  of  any  other  man  to  put  the  study 
of  dermatology  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  extend  its  limits.* 

The  pathological  school  of  Vienna  represented  by  Hebra,  the  diaOutic 
school  of  Paris  represented  by  Hardy,  and  the  anatomical  and  iherajteuiical 
school  of  England  represented  by  Erasmus  Wilson  (1847—67)  have  aD 
changed  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Histological  inyestigation  by  the 
improved  methods  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  morbid  processes  of  the  skin,  and  the  newest  school  of  dermatology,  that 
of  America,  is  making  impoitant  contributions  to  the  subject. 

In  England  since  the  long  blank  after  Willan  and  Bateman's  work,  the 
late  Erasmus  Wilson  alone  made  valuable  contributions  to  dermatology; 
but  of  late  a  new  school  has  sprung  up  and  has  produced  such  excellent  works 
as  those  of  Dr  Liveing  and  Dr  Crocker,  besides  the  numerous  impcHtant 
papers  of  Mr  Hutchinson  and  many  younger  dermatologists. 

Before  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  several  diseases  to  which  the 
skin  is  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  word  on  the  most  important  points  in 
their  description  and  diagnosis. 

1.  The  Anatomical  Lesions. — The  following  are  the  most  characteristic 
and  important : 

1.  Hypercemia  or  Congestion. — (a)  Mere  overfulness  of  the  vessels  from 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  with  redness  and  heat,  but  without  the 
exudation  and  tissue  changes  which  accompany  inflammation.  This  hy- 
persemic  blush,  readily  produced  in  the  physiological  laboratory,  is  rarely 
seen  as  an  uncomplicated  morbid  condition  («.  g.  Trousseau's  iache  cirArde^ 
see  vol.  i,  p.  683). 

(i)  Active  or  arterial  inflammatory  hyperoemia^  var}ring  in  colour  from 
brilliant  scarlet  to  rose  pink,  and  combined  with  heat^  tingling,  or  other 
sensations.  Such  an  early  stoge  of  inflammation  is  often  called  "  erythema." 
The  local  swelling  and  the  subjective  symptoms  distinguish  it  from  the  non- 
inflammatory hypersemia  just  described. 

(c)  Passive  venous  or  conjestive  hypercemia  dependent  upon  retarded 
circulation  and  distended  venules.  The  colour  is  piurple,  bluish,  or  livid, 
the  surface  is  cold,  and  there  are  no  painful  sensations.  This  passive  con- 
jestion,  frequently  seen  as  the  result  of  thrombosis,  and  also  in  long-standing 
afiections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  often  associated  with  the  more  chrome 
forms  of  inflammation  in  which  oedema  is  present^  and  connective-tissue  over- 
growth is  apt  to  result.  The  best  example  of  this  condition  is  in  the  con- 
gestive erythema  of  a  chilblain. 

2.  Pimple  or  Papule, — A  solid,  small  elevation  of  the  skin.  Under  tliif 
name  more  than  one  pathological  lesion  is  included. 

(a)  The  acute  inflammatory  papule,  more  or  less  pointed,  bright  red, 
small,  and  very  early  seen  with  a  lens  to  contain  a  minute  drop  of  exudation, 
it  is  either  abortive  or  ends  in  a  vesicle  or  pustule. 

(b)  The  chronic   lai'ge   inflammatory   papule,     never   showing    hquid 

*  His  '  Acate  Exantbeme  nnd  Haatkrankheiten '  was  the  third  volume  of  the  lerici  of 
textbooks  of  'Pathology  and  Tberapeatics '  superintended  by  Yirchow,  and  was  piibliiW 
in  parts  between  1860  and  1874.  Much  of  the  latter  part  is  written  by  Hebra's  son-in*lsw, 
Moritz  Eohn,  now  better  known  as  Kaposi.  The  tnnslation  into  English  for  the  New 
Sydenham  Society  (1866-75),  begun  by  Dr  Fagge  and  the  present  writer,  was  complo^ 
by  Mr  W^aren  Tay. 
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asndation,  but  apt  to  become  covered  with  minute  scales.  Sometimes,  as  in 
psoriasis,  these  papules  increase  so  as  to  form  a  raised  patch,  and  then  become 
covered  with  scales,  and  sometimes  they  coalesce  with  the  same  result  as  in 
lichen  planus.  More  often  the  papules  remain  discrete  and  without  scales, 
as  in  prurigo. 

(e)  A  solid  non-inflammatory  papule  formed  by  true,h3rpertrophy  of  the 
normal  papill»  of  the  cutis.  Such  papillary  growths  produce  the  minute 
mnltiple  warts  which  occasionally  occur  in  immense  numbers  over  wide 
gorf aces  of  the  body ;  lai^e  local  warts  and  condylomata  are  much  more 
common. 

(d)  Solid  elevations  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  called  false  papules  ;  such 
as  Uie  heaped-up  scales  at  the  orifice  of  a  hair-sac  which  form  the  so-called 
"  Uehen  or  pityriasis  pilaris,"  and  a  sebaceous  gland  occluded  by  its  own 
secretion,  which  is  called  a  "  comedo." 

3.  Veside, — A  visible  cavity  in  the  skin  filled  with  transparent  liquid. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  vesicle  is  inflammatory,  and  the  liquid  is  exuded 
plasma,  consisting  of  water,  sdts,  albumen,  and  a  few  leucocytes  with  only  a 
trace  of  fibrinogen.  Where  the  epidermis  is  thin  the  vesicles  rupture  almost 
as  soon  as  they  form,  but  where  it  is  thick,  as  in  the  palm  and  sole,  they 
grow  and  coalesce  into  large  bladders.  Broad  and  flat  vesicles,  as  those  of 
zona,  are  usually  distinguished  from  the  smaller  and  more  closely-packed 
vesicles  of  eczema.  The  vesicles  of  smallpox  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  size  and  depth,  but  for  the  exudation  being  so  efiused  into  the  meshes 
of  the  papillflB  and  Malpighian  layer  that  the  cavity  is  '*  pocketed,"  and  shows 
a  oentnd  depression  or  mibUieus, 

Non-inflammatory  vesicles  consist  of  retained  excretion  either  of  sweat- 
glands  (sudamina)  or  of  mucous  glands.  The  latter  are  practically  the  only 
vesicles  seen  on  the  mucous  membranes,  for  under  the  moisture  and  friction 
of  the  mouth,  though  inflammatory  vesicles  form,  they  are  scarcely  ever  seen 
before  they  burst. 

4.  FuskUe, — A  cutaneous  abscess,  that  is  a  cavity  in  the  skin  containing 
inflammatory  exudations,  water,  salts,  albumen,  and  abundance  of  dead 
lencocjrtes  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  with  usually  only  traces  of  fib- 
rinogen. The  distinction  between  a  vesicle  and  a  pustule  is  therefore  often 
GDC  of  time  only,  and  rests  upon  the  abundance  of  the  corpuscular  element 
in  the  exudation ;  but  while  most  vesicles  become  pustules  the  exudation 
remains  serous  in  many  cases  of  eczema.  Again,  in  contagious  impetigo,  in 
forunculi,  and  in  some  other  cases,  the  first  visible  exudation  is  opaque, 
yellow,  and  purulent. 

5.  Bulla  or  Bleb  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  large  vesicle.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
inflammatory. and  of  essentially  the  same  pathology  as  a  vesicle  or  pustule. 
It  contains  at  first  transparent  serum,  but  this  usually  becomes  more  or  less 
completely  purulent.  There  are  also  almost  always  shreds  of  fibrin  to  be 
seen.  The  anatomical  distinction  asserted  between  ordinary  inflammatory 
bolke  and  those  of  pemphigus  will  be  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  the 
latter  disease. 

6.  Scab  or  Crust. — A  dried-up  concretion  of  the  contents  of  a  vesicle, 
pustule,  or  bleb.  Its  form  depends  upon  the  inflammatory  process  ceasing, 
otherwise  fresh  exudation  succeeds,  and  no  dried-up  mass  is  allowed  to  form. 
The  size  of  a  scab  will  always  depend  upon  that  of  a  pustule  or  bleb  which 
formed  it^  its  thickness  upon  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  in  the 
exqdation.    '  Its  colour  is  often  characteristic ;  light  brown  or  yellow  when 
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the  exudatioii  is  serous,  deeper  yellow  (compared  by  the  elder  anttomitU 
to  honey,  whence  the  term  Porrigo  favosa),  greenish  yellow  in  some  cases 
when  the  pus  is  thick,  red  or  almost  black  when  the  exudation  contains  red 
blood-discs. 

7.  Scale  (squama). — ^A  dry  flake  of  epidermic  cells.  When  scaleB  form 
in  moderate  amount  and  of  small  size  as  the  result  ci  inflammaticm  which 
has  passed,  they  are  described  as  fwrfmauom  ;  when  large,  adherenti  imbri- 
cated, and  glistening  silver-white  from  the  refractiye  power  of  air  enclosed 
in  the  spaces,  scales  have  the  characteristic  appearance  seen  in  psoriisis. 
Large,  thin,  and  very  abundant  scales,  which  have  been  compared  with  dry 
hop  leaves,  and  are  sometimes  termed  sqymnes,  .are  almost  charaeteristk 
of  pityriasis-rubra.  Beside  the  true  epidermic  scales  desquamation  often 
consists  of  dried-up  sebum  or  of  dried  exudation  mixed  with  ejAdennis. 
The  microscope  distinguishes  the  amorphous  fatty  material  of  theformoraiid 
the  leucoc3rte8  of  the  latter  from  the  flat  homy  cells  of  true  scales. 

8.  Wheal  (jpomphos). — A  flat  solid  elevation  of  the  skin  much  larger  than 
a  papule,  and  of  ephemeral  duration.  Such  wheals  may  be  either  taramnatic 
or  idiopathic ;  they  are  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  poison  of  tiie  stingily- 
nettle  and  of  the  form  of  erythema,  hence  called  urticaria.  They  arefonned 
by  acute  oedema  of  the  skin  producing  local  ansdmia  from  pressure. 

9.  Scratch-mark — ^An  injury  to  the  skin  of  linear  form  and  curved  out- 
line, usually  marked  by  dried-up  blood,  and  having  a  definite  relation  to  the 
range  of  the  patient's  hands.  They  are  of  diagnostic  value  as  proo&  of 
pruritus. 

10.  Baw. — ^A  suriace  which  has  lost  its  homy  layer  of  epidermis  so  that 
the  moist  and  living  Malpighian  layer  is  exposed,  from  which  more  or  less 
exudation  oozes.  Such  a  raw  weeping  surface  is  characteristically  seen  after 
the  blister  formed  by  cantharides  has  been  broken.  It  also  results  from 
the  rapid  rupture  of  a  number  of  vesicles  as  in  the  kind  of  dermatitis  caDed 
eczema  madidans. 

11.  Chap  (rima), — ^A  crack  or  fissure  which  goes  through  the  epidennis 
to  its  Malpighian  layer  or  to  the  vascular  papilke  beneath.  These  rinuD  w 
rhagades  sometimes  extend  very  deeply,  are  apt  to  bleed,  and  are  always 
extremely  painfid. 

12.  Sore  (vlcus), — ^The  result  of  destruction  by  inflammation  which  has 
reached  below  the  Malpighian  layer  and  has  destroyed  the  papiUaB ;  chaiic- 
terised  by  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  epidermis  by  the  granulations  which 
cover  its  floor  and  the  pus  in  which  they  are  bathed. 

13.  Scar  (cicatrix). — The  result  of  the  healing  process  after  an  injury  or 
disease  which  has  been  deep  enough  to  destroy  the  papillse  of  the  part 
Accordingly  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix,  however  superficial  and  slight^  shows 
that  the  preceding  process  afiected  the  deep  layer  of  the  cutis. 

14.  Nodule. — A  solid  elevation  of  the  sldn  larger  than  a  papule,  and 
seated  in  its  deep  layer.  The  nodule  was  formerly  called  a  tuberde,  bat  the 
word  '* tubercle"  should  never  be  applied  except  with  its  present  pathologictl 
meaning.  A  node  is  a  large  nodule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  restricting  the 
term  to  syphilitic  nodes  or  guwmata. 

1 5.  Stain  (macula). — A  patch  of  increased  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  either 
the  result  of  long-continued  preceding  hypersemia  or  occurring  independently 
as  a  primary  increase  of  pigment. 

16.  Hcemorrhage  (ecchymosis). — ^When  a  blood-vessel  of  the  cutis  v«i 
gives  way,  a  dark  red  or  purple  mark  is  produced,  which  (like  the  maeob) 
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does  not  disappear  on  pressure.  When  small,  the  punctif orm  spots  resemble 
flea-bites,  and  are  hence  called  feUehice  /  larger  extravasations,  particularly 
idien  elongated  in  form,  resemble  the  bruises  caused  by  a  stick,  and  are 
termed  vibices. 

The  mode  of  invasion  should  be  noticed,  whether  by  successive  fod 
appearing  and  coalescing,  or  by  a  spreading  serpigiwms  border.  The  earliest 
and  most  characteristic  anatomical  lesions  will  generally  be  found  in  this 
advancing  edge. 

n.  Distribution. — After  determining  the  morbid  anatomy  of  a  disease 
d  the  skin,  the  next  step  is  to  notice  its  distribution. 

(a)  In  depik, — In  its  pathology  the  skin  does  not  follow  the  anatomical 
and  embryological  division  into  epidermis  and  cutis  vera.  It  may  be  physio- 
logically divided  into  three  layers  : 

(1)  The  hemy  layer  of  epidermis  or  cuHcie^  dead  scales,  the  only  affections 
of  which  are  increased  growth,  atrophy,  drjmess,  desquamation,  and  other 
results  which  really  depend  upon  perverted  growth  in  the  living  layer  of 
cells  which  lies  immediately  beneath  it. 

(2)  The  Iwing  Malpighia/a  layer  of  the  epidermis,  together  with  the 
foipQlary  layer  of  the  cutis.  These  two  tissues  are  constantly  and  inseparably 
muted  in  their  pathology.  Their  inflammation  constitutes  the  enormous  group 
of  diseases  which  come  under  the  head  of  superficial  dermatitis.  Affections 
confined  to  this  part  never  leave  scars. 

(3)  The  deep  layer  of  cutis  with  the  syhcutaneous  eonnectiife  tissue.  Inflam- 
mation or  new  growths  beginning  below  the  papillsd  are  prone  to  spread  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  not  to  stop  until  they  reach  subjacent  muscle  or 
bone  or  deep  fascia.  The  deep  affections  of  the  skin  which  lie  in  this  region 
are  less  numerous,  but  more  severe,  than  those  of  the  superficial  layer,  and 
are  always  marked  by  cicatrices. 

(4)  Lastly  come  the  cutaneous  affections  which  particularly  affect  the 
sweat-glands^  the  sebaceous  gkmds,  the  fiairs  and  hair-sacs,  or  the  nails, 

(b)  In  their  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  differ  greatly.  The  earliest  attempts  at  classification  were  between  affec- 
tions of  the  scalp  and  of  the  trunk.  In  Willan  and  Bateman's  system  this 
character  did  not  receive  due  consideration  ;  but  it  has  met  with  still  less 
at  the  hands  of  French  and  German  dermatologists.  Even  in  the  best 
descriptions  of  Hebra  and  hib  successors  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  learn 
what  part  of  the  body  is  affected  by  a  particular  disorder.  But  the  fact  is 
that  very  few  diseases  of  the  skin  are  indiscriminate  in  their  extent,  while 
many  are  at  least  as  definitely  and  exclusively  fixed  to  certain  localities 
as  the  lesions  of  enteric  fever  in  the  intestine,  of  tubercle  in  the  lung, 
or  of  tabes  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  skin  is  not  uniform  in  its  structure, 
the  relative  thickness  of  its  layers,  its  vascularity,  its  nervous  supply  or  the 
distaibution  of  its  glands.  Its  different  parts  are  variously  protected  both 
by  natural  and  artificial  coverings,  they  are  variously  exposed  to  injuries,  to 
irritants,  and  to  moisture.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  their  diseases 
differ  so  greatly.  Psoriasis  of  a  flexor  surface  and  scabies  of  the  face  should 
be  regarded,  like  carcinoma  of  connective  tissue  or  phthisis  of  the  base  of  the 
hmg,  as  altogether  exceptional. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  childhood  the  several  regions  of  the 
skin  are  not  yet  completely  differentiated,  and  hence  the  local  distribution  of 
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its  diseases  is  less  stoicUy  adhered  to  than  in  adults.  We  find  [nredsely  the 
same  rule  in  the  localisation  of  pneumonia,  of  malignant  disease,  and  of 
tubercle,  in  children. 

The  principal  dermatological  regions  are : — ^The  hairy  scalp,  the  axilla  and 
pubes ;  the  face ;  the  orifices  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  nose  and  ears ;  the  front 
of  the  neck,  the  chest,  the  abdomen  and  genitals ;  the  back  of  the  neck, 
shoulders  and  loins ;  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  and  forearm  and  back  of  hand ; 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  wrist^  palm  of  hand  and  fingers ;  the  buttocks, 
outer  side  of  thigh  and  leg,  and  dorsum  of  foot ;  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
and  ham,  the  sole  and  the  toes. 

We  must  here  stop  for  a  moment  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
symmetry  in  pathology.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  calluniyersal  eruptions 
like  that  of  scarlatina  symmetrical ;  they  are  so  only  because  the  human  body 
is  itself  bilaterally  symmetrical.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  same  disease 
should  be  found  in  both  right  and  left  members,  as  is  acute  rheumatism. 
Symmetrical  distribution  means  that  exactly  the  corresponding  parts  on  the 
right  and  left  side  are  simultaneously  affected,  both  ears,  both  elbows,  the 
back  of  each  hand,  the  under  surface  of  each  wrist,  the  popliteal  space 
on  each  thigh,  or  the  sole  of  each  foot  This  is  bilateral  symmetry,  but 
we  also  see  examples  of  serial  symmetry  in  pathology,  when  the  same 
condition  is  seen  on  the  elbow  and  the  knee,  the  wrist  and  the  ankle,  the 
palm  and  the  sole. 

in.  CiRCUHSTANCES. — ^The  third  group  of  characters  includes  the  natural 
history  and  surroundings  of  a  case  of  cutaneous  disease.  They  help  in  diag- 
nosis, they  throw  light  upon  pathology  and  causation,  and  they  frequently 
supply  hints  for  treatment.     We  have  to  consider  : 

1.  The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  Some  affections,  like  prurigo  pedi- 
cularis,  are  scarcely  seen  except  in  the  aged  skin ;  others,  like  impetigo,  snjd 
extremely  common  before  puberty  and  extremely  rare  afterwards ;  while 
true  acne  b^ns,  with  rare  exceptions,  at  the  period  of  adolescence. 

2.  Oeneral  healih,  and  particularly  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowel^ 
the  urine,  and  the  temperature. 

3.  OcotipaHan,  especially  when  parts  of  the  skin  are  exposed  to  cold,  to 
great  heat^  to  wet^  or  to  chemical  or  mechanical  irritation ;  and  also  kUer- 
course  with  other  persons  affected  with  a  similar  disease. 

4.  Clothing, — Some  cutaneous  maladies  are  caused  by  the  friction  oi 
under-garments,  or  by  their  being  saturated  with  sweat,  or  being  coloured 
with  deleterious  dyes. 

5.  Cleanliness. — Pediculi  and  tinea  versicolor  are  the  result  of  dirt,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  some  forms  of  eczema,  intertrigo,  and  acne.  But  as  a 
rule  it  is  remarkable  how  little  local  mischief  is  done  by  uncleanly  habits 
and  neglect  of  the  skin. 

6.  Climate,  season,  temperature,  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air,  sun,  frost, 
and  wind.  Many  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  of  other  organs,  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  endemic,  are  not  really  so ;  but  some  are  peculiar 
to  hot  countries,  and  others,  notably  leprosy,  have,  within  historic^  times, 
become  more  restricted  in  their  range. 

7.  History  of  the  malady,  its  duration,  the  manner  of  its  onsets  and  par- 
ticularly, when  obtainable,  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  lesion.  The  fact  oi 
recurrence  is  also  of  great  importance. 

8.  Subjective  symptoms,  as  pain  ot  discomfort,  itching,  burning,  smartaog, 
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tenderness,  or  neuralgic  pains,  alleviation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by 
eorering,  by  heat  or  cold,  by  the  application  of  water  or  oil,  by  pressure  or 
by  friction. 

9.  ConecmUani  symptoms :  P3nrezia,  insomnia,  jaundice,  albuminuria,  and 
the  yaried  lesions  of  past  or  present  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  disease. 

10.  Lastly,  the  effect  of  previous  treatment^  whether  positive  or  nega- 
tive, is  sometinies  a  great  help^  not  only  in  avoiding  therapeutical  errors 
but  in  deciding  doubtful  diagnoses. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  should  be  arranged  (as  they  should  be  named)  like 
of  other  organs ;  i,  e.  for  convenience,  either  alphabetically  or  other- 
wise. The  order  followed  in  the  present  volume  is  to  begin  with  the  most 
common  affections,  the  superficial  forms  of  dermatitis,  eczema  and  its 
allies,  psoriasis  and  its.  allies,  erythema  and  its  allies.  Then  will  follow 
affections  of  the  hair-sacs  and  cutaneous  glands,  including  ringworm.  Next 
comes  a  chapter  on  the  deep  inflammations  and  the  hjrpertrophic  conditions 
which  result  therefrom.  Closely  allied  to  the  deep  chronic  forms  of  der- 
matitis are  the  important  and  well-defined  diseases  known  as  lupus  and 
leprosy^  and  the  chapter  which  treats  of  these  two  subjects  is  naturally 
followed  by  one  on  tumours  and  new  growths.  Then  comes  a  short  section 
on  abnormalities  of  the  cutaneous  pigment  and  of  cutaneous  innervation, 
and  the  subject  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  practical  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  skin  in  general. 
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ECZEMA* 

AND  COMMON  SUPERFICIAL  DERMATITIS 

**  Her  wrinkled  skiii,  at  rough  at  maple  rind. 
So  tcabby  wai>  that  'twould  have  loathed  all  womankind." 

Spkkbbb. 

Definition — WiUwrCs — Hebrafs — Its  distinction  fivm  other  forms  of  dermcUiHs — 
Histology — Anatomical  lesions — Course — Distribution  and  local  varieHes — 
Oeneral  symptoms — Etiology — Diagnosis — Prognosis — General  ireaiment — 
Local  applications — Diet  and  regimen^  baths,  &c, — Internal  remedies — 
l^>ecial  treatmerU  of  local  varieties. 

Impetigo — Its  relation  to  eczema — to  pediculi — to  contagion — Its  treatment. 

Bt  far  the  most  important  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  diseases  which  do  not  shorten  life,  from  its  frequency,  its 
obstinacy  and  the  misery  it  occasions,  is  the  affection  now  univenuJIy 
known  as  eczema  (Iic2^6/ia),  the  "  outbreak ''  or  "  eruption,"  as  the  Greek 
physicians  called  it.  In  its  commonest  form  it  is  familiar  to  the  profession 
and  the  public,  and  cannot  escape  instant  recognition,  but  under  many  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  opinions  have  differed  widely  as  to 
its  pathology,  its  definition,  and  the  extent  to  which  dermatoses  bearing 
other  names  are  allied  to  or  identical  with  it. 

Definition. — ^Willan  classed  eczema  among  vesiculwr  diseases,  and  this  is 
a  proof  of  his  acumen  and  judgment ;  for,  although  the  vesicles  of  eczema 
are  so  small  and  numerous,  so  short-lived  and  speedily  supplanted  by 
pustules  or  weeping  surfaces  or  scales  that  one  may  see  hundreds  of  cases 
before  the  vesicular  stage  can  be  demonstrated,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
vesicles  are  characteristic  and,  if  not  a  constant^  the  most  nearly  constant 
anatomical  lesion  of  eczema. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  pathology  of  this  disease  was  Hebra's 
statement  that  eczema  can  be  produced  at  will,  for  it  is  in  fact  identical 
with  the  common  superficial  dermatitis  which  is  the  result  of  ordinary  irri- 
tants. As  a  restdt  of  this  important  statement^  Hebra  not  only  described 
under  eczema  much  of  erythema,  intertrigo,  the  pustular  form  of  dermatitiB 
known  as  impetigo,  and  most  cases  of  papular  dermatitis  previously  classed 
under  various  species  of  lichen  and  strophulus,  but  he  boldly  included 
scabies  itself  as  also  a  common  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  therefore 
a  true  eczema.  All  succeeding  dermatologists  have  more  or  less  followed 
Hebra  in  extending  the  boundis  of  eczema  far  beyond  the  definitions  of 
Willan  and  Bateman. 

But  invaluable  as  was  the  new  doctrine  of  Hebra,  it  has  become  clear 
that  for  clinical  purposes  we  must  seek  again  to  narrow  the  definition  of  the 

•  8jfnon^m$. — ^Moiit  Tetter — Common  idiopathic  mperficial  dermatitii. — Fr.  Eciime.^ 
Q€rm.  Ekzem^Die  n&tsende  Flechte. 
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word  eczema.  Inflammation,  the  reaction  of  the  living  tissues  to  injury,  is 
the  key-note  of  pathology.  If  to  the  doctrine  of  inflammation  we  add  that 
of  degeneration  and  new  growths,  of  parasites  and  of  oontagia,  ahnost  the 
whole  range  of  modem  pathology  is  covered.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  vast 
majority  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  are 
inflammatory,  but  for  prognosis  and  cure  we  need  much  more  than  this 
elementary  fact.  Hebni  Mmself  had  too  much  sagacity  and  practical  sense 
to  be  led  far  astray  by  his  own  reform. 

(1)  Syphilitic  diseases  are  most  of  them  undoubtedly  inflammations  of 
tiie  skin,  but  however  closely  they  might  approach  in  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances to  some  forms  of  eczema  he  separated  them  very  widely.  Scarlatina 
is  a  dermatitis  not  tmlike  some  stages  of  eczema.  Variola  and  varicella 
often  approach  impetigo  still  more  closely  in  appearance,  but  neither  Hebra 
nor  any  of  his  disciples  have  classed  the  exanthemata  of  Willan  with  eczema. 
These  diseases  are  idl  separated  by  our  knowledge  of  their  aetiology,  by  their 
combination  with  definite  symptoms  in  other  organs  tl^an  the  sUn,  by  their 
course,  and  by  the  practical  measures  for  which  they  <^. 

(2)  Scabies,  again,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  dermatitis, 
not  by  the  pathological  process,  but  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  irritating 
agents  by  the  consequent  characteristic  distribution,  and  by  the  special  mode 
of  treatment. 

(3)  Lastly,  we  must  separate  from  true  eczema  diseases  like  psoriasis, 
which,  though  undoubtedly  inflammatory,  are  special  in  their  characters,  in 
their  anatomy,  in  their  chemical  products,  in  their  results,  and  (above  all) 
which  cannot  be  produced  or  even  simulated  by  an  external  irritation.  In 
other  words,  they  are  not  "  common  superficial  dermatitis,"  such  as  results 
from  the  natural  reaction  of  the  healthy  skin  against  a  common  mechanical, 
thermal,  or  chemical  irritant. 

But  now  comes  a  more  fiindamental  definition  of  the  term,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  practical  objects  which  are  the  end  and 
justification  of  all  refinements  of  nomenclature.  If  we  call  eczema  common 
superficial  dermatitis,  and  assert  with  Hebra  that  we  can  produce  eczema 
at  will  by  rubbing  in  an  irritant  ointment  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
we  run  the  danger  of  forgetting  what  is,  after  all,  a  most  important  charac- 
ter of  the  disease  which  we  agree  to  caU  eczema,  whatever  else  may  be 
included  under  the  name.  Undoubtedly  "wet  tetter"  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  not  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  local  irritation.  It  is  therefore 
preferable  to  say  that  a  scorching  sun  or  a  mustard  plaster  will  often 
produce  a  common  superficial  weeping  dermatitis  which  is  histologically  and 
chemically  absolutely  identical  with  eczema,  which  may,  if  we  please,  be 
called  artificial  or  traumatic  eczema,  but  which  yet  differs  from  the  true 
disease  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  physiological  reaction  of  the  healthy 
skin  to  a  definite  known  irritant ;  that  it  further  differs  in  its  course,  in  its 
distribution,  in  its  whole  natural  history,  from  idiopathic,  typical,  true 
eczema,  and  demands  as  a  consequence  a  different  prognosis  and  different 
therapeutics.  The  distinction,  however  subtle  in  theory  or  difficult  to  draw 
in  practice,  is  of  direct  and  paramount  importance. 

For  instance,  the  surgeon  of  a  gaol  is  shown  an  eruption  on  a  prisoner's 
arm,  which,  by  every  anatomical  character,  is  a  "  common  superficial  der- 
matitis"— is  what  might  have  been  made  by  Hebra's  eczema-producing 
liniment.  He  diagnoses  eczema,  prophesies  the  course  it  will  take,  its 
obstinacy,  and  its  probable  recurrence,  and  prescribes  what  he  calls  appro- 
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priate  treatmeni  But  whet|ier  yerbaUy  correct  or  not^  he  has  made  as  great 
a  practical  blunder  as  is  possible.  The  common  superficial  dermatitis  is 
traumatic ;  the  eczema  is  not  like  that  produced  by  an  irritant^  but  was 
actually  and  designedly  so  produced ;  the  subject  of  it  is  not  a  patient  with 
a  disease,  but  a  skilful  impostor  who  has  inflicted  injury  upon  hh  skin ;  the 
course  of  the  eruption  will  not  be  guided  by  the  natural  history  of  eczema^ 
but  by  the  will  of  the  patient^  it  will  not  recur  except  by. his  wiah^  and  will 
not  be  cured  by  "appropriate  treatment"  Since,  therefore,  die  name 
which  follows  a  diagnosis  should  connote  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  in 
brief,  it  is  much  better  not  to  name  factitious  dermatitis  "  eczema." 

In  the  same  way  we  should  exclude  all  common  superficial  dermatitis 
which  is  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  local  irritation,  for  what  is 
remarkable  is  not  that  the  skin  should  inflame  when  irritated,  but  that  the 
skin  of  many  people  is  liable  to  undergo  the  exact  pathological  changes 
produced  by  irritation  wUhmti  any  demonstrable  irritant. 

Eczema,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  "  idiopathic,  common,  superficial 
dermatitis."  We  must,  however,  fully  admit  the  difficulty  or  impossibility 
of  drawing  a  line  in  every  case.  We  can  only  classify  diseases  as  they  more 
or  less  naturally  are  connected  with  certain  tjrpical  forms.  At  one  end  of 
the  scale  we  have  purely  traumatic  dermatitis  produced  by  a  demonstrable 
external  irritant^  limited  to  its  immediate  effects  and  disappearing  not  to 
return  when  the  cause  is  once  removed ;  at  the  other  end  we  have  dermatitis 
appearing  on  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  not  exposed  to  any  known  irrita- 
tion, following  a  distribution  which  is  independent  of  irritants,  recurring 
without  external  cause  after  it  has  once  disappeared,  and  only  curable  by 
measures  other  than  those  addressed  to  the  IocIeJ  irritation.  But  in  every 
case  of  dermatitis,  however  idiopathic,  there  is  no  doubt  an  inritcMSy  if  we 
could  only  recognise  it^  and  in  every  case,  however  traumatic,  there  is  an 
initabiU  in  the  patient's  tissues.  Inflammation  can  never  be  truly  "idio- 
pathic," that  is  uncaused ;  for  like  every  other  event  it  depends  upon  ante- 
cedents. No  heat  of  the  sun,  no  activity  of  cantharides  or  of  croton  oil  can 
produce  a  pustule  or  a  bleb  upon  the  skin  of  a  corpse.  All  eczema  is  common 
superficial  dermatitis,  but  every  common  superficial  dermatitis  has  not  the 
characters  in  its  origin,  its  distribution,  and  its  course ;  in  fact^  in  its  whole 
natural  history,  which  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  eczema.  In  order  practically 
to  identify  eczema  we  must^  therefore,  look  for  the  clinical  characters  to  be 
presendy  prescribed. 

Eczema  is  dermatitis  at  the  stage  of  exudoHon :  it  is  well  called  "  moist 
tetter."  Cases  of  dry  eczema  no  doubt  occur,  but  they  are  either  abortive 
or  residual  When  we  use  the  term  eczema  we  imply  that  the  eruption  is 
moist^  or  will  be  moist^  or  has  been  moist ;  or  that  at  least  it  occurs  in  a 
person  who  has  previously  been,  or  will  hereafter  be,  subject  to  another 
outbreak  of  the  same  thing,  when  exudation  will  be  apparent. 

Slight  degrees  of  infiammation,  when  the  result  of  irritants,  fall  under  the 
minor  degrees  of  superficial  traumatic  dermatitis.  Slight  degrees  of  idio- 
pathic inflammation  which  do  not  reach  the  stage  of  exudation — hyper- 
»mia,  roseola,  erythema  of  the  skin — ^when  not  shown  to  be  abortive  eczema 
by  their  locality  and  course,  belong  to  very  different  pathological  groups. 
They  may  be,  firsts  symptomatic  rashes  like  those  of  measles  and  scar- 
latina which  are  true  dermatitis  with  all  the  characters  of  inflammation, 
and  followed  by  desquamation.  Under  the  same  head  of  exanthemata 
should  be  included,  secondly,  the  roseolar,  erythematous,  or  papular  rashes 
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of  enterica^  cholera^  and  syphilis.  Again,  there  are  superficial  forms  of  der- 
matitis which  never  assume  the  characteristic  exanthematous  aspect,  which 
diffar  entirely  in  locality,  in  the  persons  they  are  most  prone  to  affect,  in 
their  local  and  general  symptoms,  and  in  their  constantly  subacute  character. 
Hiese  snperficisd  dermatites,  of  which  erythema  nodosum  is  perhaps  the  best 
Qrpe,  are  clinically  and  pathologically  to  be  separated  from  eczema,  and  will 
be  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Histology. — ^The  pathology  of  eczema  is  that  of  inflammation  generaUy. 
Its  signs  are  the  four  Gkdenical  characters  of  pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling, 
to  which  we  now  add  a  fifth,  pyrexia  or  febrile  reaction.  Of  its  cause  we 
know  no  more  than  of  inflammation  in  other  parts.  Traumatic  inflammation 
follows  injury  or  local  death  of  a  tissue ;  idiopathic  inflammation  we  assume 
must  have  some  corresponding  lesion,  but  of  its  nature  we  are  ignorant. 
The  order  of  events  is  vaso-motor  paralysis,  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries 
and  capillaries,  stagnation  of  the  blood-stream,  diapedesis  of  leucocytes 
through  the  stomata  of  the  capillaries,  and  exudation  of  the  plasma  or 
Uquor  sanguinis. 

If  a  section  of  eczematous  skin  be  made  the  cuticle  is  found  unaffected, 
the  Malpighian  layer  swollen,  the  papillas  oedematous  with  dilated  blood- 
vesselsy  and  multitudes  of  leucocytes  clustered  round  them ;  the  deep  layer 
of  the  cutis  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  unaffected.  Looking  at  the 
living  skin  we  see,  so  soon  as  a  sense  of  slight  irritation  with  some  pain  of  a 
tangling  or  smarting  character  has  drawn  the  patient's  attention  to  the  spot, 
that  there  is  already  an  inflammatory  blush.  This  usually  has  from  the 
beginning  a  brighter,  more  arterial  hue  than  th^  rose-coloured  tint  of  true 
erythema.  A  more  important  distinction  is  that  the  erythematous  blush  is 
diffused  and  fades  off  at  the  edge.  It  is  scarcely  ever  disposed  in  blotches, 
drcumscribed  or  mottled  patches  or  figures  of  definite  outline.  The  swelling 
from  cedema  is  very  slight.  On  close  inspection,  particularly  if  a  lens  be 
used,  one  can  see  that  the  apparently  uniform  redness  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  isolated  deeper-coloured  points.  In  this  and  in  other  respects 
the  early  stage  of  eczema  resembles  scarlatina  as  true  erythema  resembles 
measles. 

Before  long,  but  never  without  a  precedent  stage  of  hypersdmia,  there 
appear  minute  vesicles.  Frequently,  however,  they  are  preceded  by  little 
red  elevations,  which  for  some  time  show  no  bright  transparent  spot  of  fluid, 
and  such  inflammatory  papules  may  appear  early  and  continue  for  a  long 
time  before  becoming  vesicular.  Such  papular  forms  of  eczema  must  be 
regarded  as  abortive,  and  very  seldom  will  a  careful  scrutiny  fail  to  discover 
the  evidence  of  liquid  exudation  at  one  period  or  another  of  the  case.  Soon 
after  the  vesicles  have  formed  the  remarkably  thin  roof  of  the  cuticle 
raptures  and  they  run  together,  forming  a  raw  weeping  surface,  eczema 
madidans,  or  they  may  previously  have  sunk  somewhat  deeper  and  acquired 
more  or  less  purulent  contents  before  their  thicker  roof  bursts.  Such 
pustular  forms  of  eczema  usually  produce,  not  weeping  surfaces,  but  more  or 
less  extensive  scabs,  though  intermediate  stages  are  very  frequent  In  the 
most  typical  form  of  eczema  the  weeping  stage  continues  until  a  great 
abundsuice  of  clear  watery  exudation  is  poured  out  It  consists  chiefly  of 
serum,  to  which  the  salines  give  its  irritating  property  and  the  albumen 
its  characteristic  effect  in  stiffening  linen.  On  the  raw  weeping  surface  it 
is  easy  to  distinguish  more  injected  points  which  mark  the  seat  of  ruptured 
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vesicles.  This  diat  poncUU^  as  the  French  writers  call  it,  is  very  charac- 
teristic and  may  be  sometimes  seen  before  and  even  after  the  moist  stage. 
The  involution  of  eczema  is  accomplished  by  the  exudation  diminishing,  and 
at  last  drying  up,  the  weeping  ceases,  or  scabs  take  the  place  of  pustules. 
FinaUy,  the  cuticle  again  covers  the  abraded  surface  and  a  branny  desqua- 
mation, formerly  described  as  psoriasis  diffusa  and  also  as  eczema  squamo- 
sum, covers  the  lately  inflamed  parts.  The  itching  still  continues  and  is 
sometimes  troublesome  up  to  the  very  last. 

In  chronic  eczema  the  skin  becomes  exceedingly  thickened,  a  result  which 
is  readily  appreciated  on  pinching  up  a  fold.  It  is  constantly  covered  with 
branny  desquamation,  acquires  a  deep  red  instead  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour, 
and  in  certain  parts  is  marked  by  deep  fissures  or  rhagades,  which  often 
penetrate  to  the  true  skin  and  give  rise  to  bleeding  and  excessive  pain. 
This  eczema  rimosum  is  most  frequent  in  the  palms  or  the  soles  and  in  its 
hnmorrhagic  form  on  the  nipples  and  the  lips. 

DistribfUian. — One  of  the  distinctions  between  eczema  or  idiopathic  derma- 
titis and  that  which  is  traumatic  in  origin  is  that  while  the  latter  corresponds 
more  or  less  exactly  to  the  irritant,  typical  eczema  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of 
local  distribution.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  a  disease  of  the  thinner  parts 
of  the  skin,  of  the  flexures,  of  the  joints,  and  of  the  head  and  limbs  rather 
than  of  the  trunk. 

Eczema,  as  above  defined,  is  an  extremely  sjrmmetrical  disease,  mote  so 
than  any  other  affection  of  the  skin  excepting  psoriasis. 

The  most  characteristic  locality  for  eczema  is  behind  each  ourtefe,  not 
only  because  it  is  so  frequently  seen  here  when  it  affects  other  parts,  but  also 
because  this  spot  is  but  little  liable  to  other  diseases.  The  face  is  more 
frequently  affected  with  the  pustular  form  of  eczema  (which  we  shall  presently 
describe  as  impetigo)  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  this  particularly 
applies  to  the  lips,  nostrils,  and  cheeks.  In  adults  the  face  is  less  frequently 
the  seat  of  ordinary  eczema,  coming  next  in  frequency  to  the  limbi.  The 
same  remarks  apply  still  more  stron^y  to  the  scalpy  where  impetigo  is  the 
commonest  affection  in  childhood,  but  where  ordinary  eczema  is  compara- 
tively rare  except  on  the  bald  scalp  of  infancy  or  age.  Eczema  does  not 
frequently  affect  the  skin  which  is  covered  by  the  beard^  and  when  it  does  is 
not  usually  remarkable  for  obstinacy,  but  sometimes  the  inflammation  can 
be  unmistakeably  seen  to  penetrate  the  hair-sacs  and  there  beocune  a  deep 
instead  of  a  superficial  dermatitis.  Its  clinical  features  and  treatment  are 
then  so  different  that  it  is  properly  known  as  a  spreading  disease,  sycosia 
It  may  in  like  manner  spread  to  the  sacs  of  the  eyelashes  and  become  localised 
as  what  used  to  be  called  tinea  tarsi. 

The  neck  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  eczema,  especially  the  front  and 
sides.  On  the  trunk  the  shoulders,  back,  and  loins  are  but  rarely  the  seat  of 
the  disease ;  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  the  gluteal  region,  which  is 
so  frequently  the  seat  of  isolated  pustules,  not  only  in  scabies,  but  in  the  im- 
petigo and  ecthyma  of  children.  The  flanks,  though  covered  with  soft  and 
delicate  skin,  are  not  often  affected  with  eczema,  which  when  ptweni  has 
usually  spread  from  the  axille  or  from  the  neck ;  and  the  same  lilies  to 
the  chest.  In  women,  however,  eczema  of  the  breasl  is  common  either  si 
eczema  intertrigo  b^inning  in  the  fold  under  the  mammaa  or  as  eczema  of 
the  nipple  (cf.  p.  784).  The  abdomen  is  more  often  the  seat  of  eczema  thsn 
other  parts  of  the  trunk,  especially  of  that  variety  which  begins  at  the 
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nmeL  The  genital  organs  by  the  thinness  of  the  skin  are  readily  disposed 
to  dermatdtds,  but  are  certainly  less  often  affected  with  ordinary  eczema 
than  either  the  face  or  the  limbs.  Either  the  inflammation  begins  as  inter- 
ir^  (chafing)  of  the  scrotum  and  thigh,  especially  common  in  infants,  or  it 
IB  an  acute  weeping  eczema  which  extends  to  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and 
other  parts  as  well,  or  it  is  a  chronic  and  extremely  pruriginous  eczema  of 
the  Yuhra  or  scrotum.  The  last  form  even  more  frequently  affects  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  arms,  particularly  in  elderly  persons ;  and  the  cleft  of 
the  nates  is  extremely  liable  to  eczema-intertrigo,  particularly  in  fat 
pefBone,  under  the  irritation  of  long  walking  and  free  perspiration.  In 
many  cases  eczema  of  the  anus,  perineum  genital  organs,  and  thighs  forms 
a  well-marked  local  variety,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
so-called  "eczema  marginatum"  of  the  same  regions,  to  be  afterwards 
described  as  a  form  of  tinea. 

On  the  armSy  eczema  is  scarcely  ever  seen  over  the  deltoid,  and  though 
common  in  the  axilla,  and  particularly  its  anterior  fold,  is  much  less  so  than 
aft  the  elbow.      The  bend  of  the  elbow  is  probably,  next  to  the  face  and 
ears,  the  most  frequent  seat  of  ordinary  eczema,  and  if  we  were  to  exclude 
eases  occurring  under  puberty  even  that  exception  need  not  be  made.     The 
tkin  covering  the  biceps  cubiti  and  the  flexors  of  the  front  of  the  forearm 
usually  participates  in  eczema  of  the  elbow,  and  this  local  form  of  eczema 
it  one  of  the  most  constantly  and  accurately  symmetrical.     The  disease 
scarcely  ever  affects  the  olecranon,  but  there  is  a  form  of  eczema  which, 
though  relatively  uncommon,  is  seen  quite  often  enough  to  deserve  special 
mention.     It  is  an  ordinary  weeping  eczema  occurring  in  adults  and  affecting 
the  outer  side  of  both  forearms  from  an  inch  or  more  below  the  point  of  the 
elbow  down  to  the  wrist.     It  is  extremely  symmetrical,  and  often  affects  the 
ddn  of  the  upper  arm  which  covers  the  triceps,  though  without  spreading 
to  either  shoulder  or  elbow.     The  wrist  and  the  back  of  the  hand  are  com- 
paratively seldom  the  seat  of  eczema,  though  the  affection  will  sometimes 
spread  from  the  arm  as  far  as  the  knuckles,  and  this  region  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  seat  of  the  dry  chronic  circumscribed  dermatitis  which  will  be 
described  as  "  single  patch  eczema." 

The  fingersj  especially  their  clefts,  are  often  the  seat  of  eczema,  but  in 
most  cases  this  can  be  traced  to  a  traumatic  origin.  The  pahn  of  the  hand 
might  from  its  thickness  seem  little  adapted  to  eczematous  inflammation, 
but  it  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  a  characteristic  chronic  dermatitis, 
painful  disabling,  symmetrical,  and  obstinate ;  which,  from  the  absence  of 
vesicles  and  the  presence  of  deep  fissures  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  epidermis,  has  received  the  name  of  eczema  rimosum.  This  is,  however, 
either  of  local  traumatic  origin,  or  at  least  is  usually  unassociated  with 
eczema  of  other  parts,  and  is  curable  by  local  applications  alone.  Eczema 
of  tfie  matrix  of  the  naUs  is  almost  always  part  of  eczema  manuum.  It 
proves  a  long  period  of  dermatitis,  and  its  presence  is,  therefore,  a  point  of 
diagnosis  in  distinguishing  eczema  from  scabies.  The  consequent  malforma- 
tion of  the  nail  is  genendly  marked  by  longitudinal  grooves,  and  by  less 
thickening  than  in  the  far  more  rare  psoriasis  unguium. 

In  the  lower  extremities  eczema  of  the  groin  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh 
is  very  conunon  in  adults,  and  is  either  associated  with  eczema  of  the  arms 
or  wiUi  eczema  of  the  abdomen  and  genitals.  The  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
is  not  often  the  seat  of  ordinary  eczema,  and  the  patella,  like  the  olecranon, 
is  practically  exempt,  but  the  popliteal  space  is  almost  as  favourite  a  seat  of 
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the  disease  as  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  inflammation  spreads  thence 
more  or  less  extensively  over  the  thighs  and  legs.  Below  the  knee,  however, 
eczema  is  on  the  whole  less  frequent  than  below  the  elbow,  and  most  often 
appears  in  one  of  two  forms.  (1)  Eczema  of  the  calf  and  peroneal  region 
of  an  ordinary  weeping  and  irritable  type  frequently  accompanies  the  corre- 
sponding afifection  just  described  of  the  outer  side  of  the  forearms,  and,  like 
it»  is  almost  always  symmetrical  (2)  Varicose  eczema,  a  local  dermatitiB 
often  unconnected  with  eczema  of  other  parts,  is  obviously  the  result  of 
ordinary  irritation  acting  upon  a  skin  congested  by  varicose  veins.  It  affects 
the  inner  side  of  the  leg  from  the  internal  malleolus  upward,  that  is  to  say 
from  the  point  where,  as  Hilton  showed,  the  least  considerable  anastomosis 
takes  place,  between  the  internal  saphenous  and  the  posterior  tibial  veins. 
This  form  of  dermatitis  is  known  by  its  purplish  tint  and  frequent  assoda^ 
tion  with  ulcers  as  well  as  by  its  locality. 

The  foot  is  less  often  affected  with  eczema  than  the  hand,  but  follows 
its  serial  homologue  very  closely.  When  not  of  traumatic  origin  and  not 
due  to  scabies  or  to  intertrigo,  that  is  to  say,  when  dermatitis  of  the  foot  is 
true  eczema,  it  either  affects  the  dorsum  in  association  with  eczema  of  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  or  the  soles  as  a  chronic  eczema  rimosum  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  hand,  or  it  is  an  eczemarintertrigo^igitorum  sometimes 
leading  to  deep  clefts  between  the  toes.  This  last  form  is  as  common 
as  eczema  of  the  fingers,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  rarely  associated  with 
the  disease  in  other  locsJities,  and  must  be  treated  entirely  by  topical 
measures. 

Chronic  eczema  of  the  soles  sometimes  assumes  the  characters  of  hyper- 
trophic dermatitis,  with  accumulation  of  homy  epithelium  a  quarter  or 
even  half  an  inch  thick,  very  painful,  and  of  a  sickening  caseous  odour. 
This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  similar  condition  occasionally  produced  by 
syphilis. 

Symptoms  cmd  natwrd  history, — Eczema  provokes  extreme  itching,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  cutaneous  disease  except  prurigo  and  scabies. 
Indeed,  although  unlike  these  two  there  are  many  cases  of  eczema  which 
are  almost  free  from  irritation,  yet  in  others  the  pruritus  seems  to  be  at 
least  as  intense,  constant,  and  obstinate  a  symptom  as  in  the  worst  of  any 
other  disease.  Itching  is  usually  less  in  the  weeping  and  acute  than  in  the 
dry,  papular,  or  chronic  and  scaly  conditions,  and  it  is  very  rarely  marked 
in  the  pustular  form  of  eczema.  It  is  most  intense  in  ordinary  eczema  of 
children,  and  in  that  of  old  persons,  and  of  all  local  varieties  is  most  constant 
and  most  severe  in  eczema  ani  et  vulvae. 

Smarting,  tingling,  and  some  amount  of  local  tenderness  are  common 
symptoms  of  the  more  acute  and  ordinary  forms  of  eczema,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  peculiar  sense  of  burning  and  tension.  There  is  slight  febrile 
movement  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  particularly  when  large  surfaces 
are  invaded  at  once,  but  even  when  the  thermometer  shows  no  appreciable 
elevation  of  temperature  there  is  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  slightly 
furred  tongue.  The  mucous  membranes  are  unaffected ;  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  names  as  eczematous  gastritis,  enteritis  or  bronchitis.  The 
pathology  of  the  digestive,  pulmonary,  and  urinary  mucous  tracts  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  slan.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  an  eczema  of 
membranes  which  we  cannot  see  when  we  cannot  demonstrate  eczema  of  those 
which  we  can.     The  writer  has  never  seen  eczema  of  the  lips  spread  to  the 
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moaih  or  tongue,  eczema  of  the  anus  to  the  rectum,  eczema  of  the  eyelids 
to  fixe  conjunctiva,  or  eczema  of  the  penis  to  the  urethra  and  bladder. 

Except  for  anorexia  produced  by  the  slight  pyrexia  of  the  onset  of 
eczema>  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  as  a  rule  unafifected  in  this  disease. 
Dyspepsia  is  so  common  that  many  persons  sufifering  from  eczema  atre  also 
dyspeptic,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  latter  condition  as  the  result 
of  the  former,  nor  fire  the  bowels  either  constipated  or  relied.  One  would 
ejgpQct  beforehand  the  urine  to  be  affected  when  large  surfaces  of  the  skin 
are  inflamed,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  any 
constant  change.  T)ie  fact  that  in  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  eczema 
the  ps^t^euts  are  ^ot  confined  to  bed,  or  even  to  the  houi^e,  makes  it  the 
more  difficult  to  obtain  observations  of  the  amount  or  average  .condition  of 
the  urine  in  this  disease.  Any  deviation  from  health  observed  may  be 
explained  from  causes  unconnected  with  the  eczema,  so  that,  as  far  as  we 
knp^  at  presej[;it,  the  ijijrine  must  be  stated  to  be  unaffected  in  eczema. 

Cour^—rT^c^mA  is  very  rarely  acute  in  origin,  development,  and  recovery ; 
even  in  yrh^  jappear  to  be  the  most  acute  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the 
patient  h^  been  subject  to  previous  attacks,  and  that  in  the  intervals  small 
patches  of  the  disiease  linger  behind  the  ear  or  on  the  face  or  hands  or 
some  other  isolated  part^  and  when  the  acuteness  of  the  attack  has  passed 
off  ^t  is  rare  for  the  whole  of  the  skin  to  return  to  its  normal  condition. 
Fre^h  smaller  outbreaks  .occur  again  and  again,  so  that  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  ho^^ever  acutely  the  first  attack  of  eczema  may  sometimes  begin, 
itp  /cpijir^  i^  a  chronic  one. 

Aiiothe;r  peculiarity  al^o  very  .characteristic  of  eczema  j^  its  strong 
tend^cy  to  reicurrmcis,  Xt  is  e^xtremely  rare  for  a  person  to  suffer  from  a 
single  attack  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Again  and  again  when  the  disease 
appears  in  a  quiescent  condition  a  fresh  acute  outbreak  will  occur,  or  one 
attache  will  sc$ircely  havp  passed  off  when  another  supervenes.  Happily  the 
majpqty  of  cases  are  not  lifelong  in  duration,  but  they  usually  extend  over 
several  ye^ai^,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  recurrence  to  take  place  even  after 
long  interval  of  complete  freedom. 

jSHology, — ^We  have  already  stated  what  appears  to  be  the  true  relation 
bet^vreen  traumatic  dermatitis  and  idiopathic  eczema.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion directly  follows  an  irritant,  is  not  prolonged  after  its  cessation,  does  not 
spread  to  other  than  the  irritated  region,  ^oes  not  recur  without  fresh  irrita- 
tion, and  does  not  follow  the  local  distribution  of  eczema,  then  it  is^  best 
called  common  superficial  dermatitis  of  traumatic  origin.  But  some  skins, 
whether  by  natural  stability  or  by  habit,  are  insensible  to  sun  and  friction 
and  sweat,  and  the  other  irritants  which  in  ordinary  persons  produce  in- 
flammation. In  others  a  hot  day,  or  bathing  in  sea-water,  or  an  east  wind, 
or  a  long  walk,  will  produce  eczema  solare  or  eczema  intertrigo  or  some 
other  form  of  local  traumatic  dermatitis — which  when  once  established 
becomes  chronic,  persists  long  after  its  original  cause  has  ceased  to  act,  and 
locali;^es  itself  in  the  bends  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  symmetrical  positions 
which  have  been  above  described  as  characteristic  of  eczema.  Admitting, 
therefore,  local  irritation  of  various  kinds  as  an  exciting  cause  of  eczema, 
we  must  also  admit  a  certain  proneness  of  the  skin  to  inflammation,  and  in 
more  than  half  our  cases  this  predisposition  causes  the  disease  without  our 
being  able  to  fix  upon  any  probable  irritant. 
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It  has  been  widely  supposed  that  we  are  to  seek  the  predisposing,  and 
in  most  cases  the  efficient  cause  of  eczema  in  a  diathesis  or  disposition  of 
the  whole  body,  which  can  be  recognised  independently  of  the  presence  of 
the  eczema,  and  which  produces  other  recognisable  diseases.  This  diathesis 
has  been  called  dartrous,  arthritic,  and  gouty,  while  the  ever-ready  explana- 
tion of  a  strumous  disposition  has  been  invoked  when  the  other  failed. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Hardy  and  Bazin,  of  Gigot-Suard, 
and  other  French  writers,  for  their  exposition  of  the  dartrous  doctrine ; 
while  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  more  particularly  gouty  relations  of 
eczema  will  he  found  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  Wilson,  Hutchinson,  and 
the  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox.  The  present  writer  can  only  express  unbelief  in 
the  whole  doctrine  of  temperaments  and  diatheses,  which  appears  to  him  to 
be  the  residuum  of  the  exploded  physiology  of  Gkden,  and  seriously  to 
impede  the  advance  of  medicine.  It  appears  that  although  persons  with  gout 
are  often  subject  to  very  irritable  and  obstinate  eczema,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  eczema  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  for  the  belief  that  gout, 
that  is,  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  joints,  has  been  present  in  the  patient 
or  his  immediate  relatives ;  that  there  is  no  pathological  connection  between 
gout  and  true  rheumatism,  arthritis  deformans,  or  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  and 
that  none  of  the  latter  forms  of  multiple  arthritis  have  any  demonstrable 
connection  with  eczema ;  that  eczema  rarely  co-exists  with  psoriasis,  pem- 
phigus, or  other  supposed  manifestations  of  the  dartrous  diathesis  ;  thi^  no 
one  can  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  characters  by  which  this  predis- 
position can  be  recognised ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  eczema  has  more 
than  accidental  connection  with  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  that 
it  is  anything  but  a  common  superficial  dermatitis  i  and  lastly,  that  the 
diathetic  hypothesis  is  practically  misleading  in  prognosis  and  treatment^  no 
less  than  scientifically  unsound.*^ 

The  efficient  cause  of  eczema,  apart  from  local  irritation,  is  as  much,  and 
as  little  unknown,  as  the  efficient  cause  of  bronchitis  or  of  cystitis.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  in  some  persons  the  skin  is  natiirally  sensitive,  or  delicate, 
or  irritable.  Such  persons  are,  in  other  respects,  like  their  neighbours,  and 
the  predisposition  of  their  skin  to  inflammation  can  only  be  prophesied  after 
the  event. 

General  eczema  is  sometimes  set  up  by  an  accidental  and  very  local 
irritation,  and  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  undoubted  though 
rare  occurrence  of  vaccination  leading  to  eczema :  much  more  frequenUy 
their  relation  is  purely  accidentaL  It  appears  to  be  waste  of  time  to  discun 
the  vague  specidations,  at  once  unscientific  and  unpractical,  which  ascribe 
eczema  to  such  common  disorders  as  dyspepsia,  or  to  such  idola  theairi  as 
constitutional  predisposition,  assimilative  debility,  nervous  debility,  perverted 
innervation,  renal  inadequacy,  strumous  cachexia,  scurvy  in  the  blood,  acidity 
of  the  primcB  vice,  or  la  diatlUse  darireuse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  eczema  is  in  some  cases  very  decidedly  hereditary, 
but  it  is  certainly  much  less  so  than  psoriasis,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  there  is  no  reason  to  admit  hereditary  predisposition.  The  exudation 
of  eczema  is  not  contagious  so  long  as  it  is  transparent  When  purulent  it 
probably  shares  in  the  infective  characters  more  or  less  common  to  all  pua, 
and  occasionally  the  pustular  eczema  which  we  shall  presently  describe  as 
impetigo  capitis  is  most  markedly  contagious. 

*  The  writer  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  '  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review '  for  January,  1874,  and  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1980, 
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Eczema  affects  both  sexes  indifferently.  It  is  common  at  all  ages,  but  differs 
in  its  most  frequent  characters.  In  the  infant  it  is  of  the  ordinary  papular 
and  vesicular  Und.  The  same  form  is  seen  in  older  children,  but  much  more 
frequent  in  them  is  impetigo,  or  pustular  eczema,  which  is  comparatively  rare 
before  the  first  dentition  and  after  puberty.  In  adults  the  commonest  form 
is  ordinary  weeping  eczema  of  the  limbs  and  face.  In  old  age,  the  dry,  very 
chronic,  and  extremely  pruriginous  forms  are  the  most  characteristic. 

Eczema  appears  to  be  universal  over  the  globe.  It  is  certainly  not 
mcnre  frequent  where  gout  is  prevalent^  as  in  London,  than  where  it  is  idmost 
miknown,  as  in  Vienna  and  New  York. 

The  traumatic  forms  of  eczema  naturally  occur  in  those  occupations  where 
the  hands  are  exposed  to  constant  irritation.  Hence,  we  have  the  eczema 
of  the  hands  which  has  long  been  recognised  as  frequent  in  washerwomen, 
grocers,  and  other  hand  workers. 

It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  skin  diseases  generally,  and  particularly 
eczema,  as  the  most  common  of  them,  are  most  prone  to  occur  at  certain  seasons 
— ^the  spring,  and  fall.  Like  most  popular  beliefs,  this  was  not  founded 
iq)on  experience,  but  chiefly  upon  theory,  and  partly  perhaps  upon  analogy. 
The  period  of  change  in  the  seasons  seems  "naturally"  to  be  the  most  likely 
period  for  change  in  the  human  economy,  and  changes  are  proverbially 
dangerous.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  insalubrity  of  southern  Europe  in 
tiie  autumn,  from  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  led  to  a  belief  in  the  same  result 
in  northern  countries,  while  even  in  England  malaria  was  far  from  uncommon 
until  quite  recent  times.  However  this  may  be,  one  meets  with  eczema 
of  the  ordinary  irritative  and  inflammatory  kind  more  often  in  the  spring 
than  at  other  times,  and  this  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  dry  east  winds 
which  then  prevail 

Diagnosis. — Keeping  to  the  definition  of  eczema  as  above  stated,  the  only 
difficulty  is  on  the  one  hand  to  distinguish  between  idiopathic  and  traumatic 
dermatitis,  or  rather  to  detect  the  decided  and  efficient  prevalence  of  a 
traumatic  cause,  and  secondly,  to  draw  the  line  between  eczema  and  certain 
other  forms  of  superficial  dermatitis,  the  distinctive  characters  of  which,  and 
the  justification  for  their  separation,  will  be  considered  under  each  head. 
The  distinction  between  eczema  and  intertrigo,  eczema  and  impetigo,  eczema 
and  some  forms  of  lichen,  and  even  eczema  and  scabies,  depends  ultimately^ 
as  all  distinctions  in  medicine  should,  upon  practical  utility.  What  it 
appears  to  me  we  must  recognise  is  that  all  superficial  inflammations  of  the 
skin  may  be  grouped  aroimd  certain  types,  and  that  the  most  common  and 
important  of  these,  which  we  call  eczema,  is  characterised  by  being  common, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  is  produced  by  ordinary  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritants,  idiopathic,  that  is  to  say,  not  directly  co-extensive  with  irritation, 
moist  from  visible  inflammatory  exudation,  symmetrical,  selecting  certain 
favourite  parts  of  the  skin,  and  prone  to  recur  after  disappearance. 

It  may,  however,  be  well  briefly  to  point  out  the  following  characters. 
From  scarlatina  and  other  rashes,  eczema  differs  in  being  nev^  truly  universal 
in  its  moisture  and  in  being  unaccompanied  by  marked  febrile  symptoms. 
From  erysipelas  it  is  distinguished  by  the  colour,  the  minute  vesicles,  the 
locality,  and  the  absence  of  a  defined  margin,  of  oedema,*  and,  again,  of 
fever.  Erythema  exudativum  is  more  rosy  in  tint,  and  though  it  may  form 
papules  or  even  bulkd,  never  shows  the  small  vesicles  or  the  weeping  surface 
*  An  exception  occasionaUy  occurs  when  eczema  affects  the  eyelids. 
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of  eczema :  its  distribution  is  different,  and  it  is  never  chronic  in  its  course. 
Eczema  has  no  resemblance  to  psoriasis  except  in  very  old  cases  of  the  latter 
disease,  when  the  scales  have  disappeared  and  the  locality  is  obscured. 

Prognosis. — ^Eczema  is  extremely  amenable  to  treatment,  that  is  to  say, 
we  scarcely  ever  see  a  case  in  which  no  improvement  can  be  produced,  and 
still  more  rarely  one  which  finally  resists  all  therapeutical  measiu'es.  More- 
over, it  is  scarcely  ever  dangerous  to  life.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
each  of  these  statements.  In  the  outbreak  of  acute  vesicular  and  weeping 
eczema,  whether  primary,  or,  as  far  more  often  happens,  occurring  in  a  chronic 
or  nearly  cured  attack,  we  can  do  litUe  or  nothing  to  stop  its  violence.  Abor- 
tive treatment  is  unfortunately  rarely  successful  in  any  acute  disease.  Again, 
in  some  cases  eczema,  though  treated  until  very  little  remains,  cannot  be 
driven  entirely  away  but  remains  in  a  quiescent  state  here  and  there,  to 
burst  forth  again  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval. 

Lastly,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  general  healtii  is  affected 
even  by  very  extensive,  troublesome,  and  long-continued  eczema,  yet  occa- 
sionally, in  infants,  or  in  aged  persons,  broken  rest  and  loss  of  appetite 
cause  wasting  and  muscular  weakness,  which  may  at  last  end  iatslly. 
The  only  cases  of  the  kind  which  have  occurred  in  the  writer's  practice 
were,  first,  an  infant  which  became  emaciated,  pale,  and  unable  to  take  the 
breast,  and  secondly,  an  old  gentleman  considerably  over  seventy,  who  after 
being  much  relieved  by  constant  tepid  bsfths  and  other  treaknent  from  an 
almost  universal  and  extremely  irritable  eczema,  sank  rapidly  and  died 
without  any  evidence  of  organic  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  everyone  must 
have  seen  scores  of  little  children  who  appeared  worn  to  a  skeleton  and 
almost  moribund  through  severe  eczema,  who  nevertheless,  by  treatment 
or  by  time,  completely  recovered.  Very  general  eczema  in  a  person  over 
seventy,  especially  if  complicated  with  gout  or  with  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
should,  I  think,  always  suggest  a  guarded  prc^osis. 

Treatment. — ^In  the  first  place,  it  is  our  duty  to  treat  and  if  possible  to 
cure  every  case  of  eczema  as  quickly,  safely,  and  pleasantly  as  we  can.  The 
supposed  danger  of  driving  in  eczematous  eruptions  upon  internal  oi^gani 
appears  to  be  without  any  foundation.  It  arose  partly  from  theoretical  views 
of  the  sympathy  of  oi^ns,  parUy  from  the  weU-known  fact  that  cataneooi 
hypersemia  diminishes  or  disappears  during  acute  febrile  affections,  partly 
from  observing  the  benefit  of  counter-irritation  of  the  skin  in  synovitis  or 
bronchitis,  and  possibly,  as  Hebra  unkindly  suggests,  from  the  difiiculty  of 
curing  some  cases  of  eczema.  In  little  children,  however  ill,  one  may  agaio 
and  again  observe  that  as  soon  as  cutaneous  exudation  is  checked  aoui  the 
irritation  subsides,  their  general  health  begins  to  mend.  The  only  caution 
I  would  give  is  to  be  very  careful  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  the  kidneys  in  aged  persons  suffering  from  eczema,  lest  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  their  cutaneous  disease  should  be  credited  with  the  fatal 
result  which  is  really  the  consequence  of  degenerated  viscera. 

Prophylaxis  and  general  protective  treatment. — The  irritants  which  excite 
or  keep  up  and  renew  eczema  are  chiefly  mechanical,  thermal,  and  contact 
with  water.  Of  mechanical  irritants  the  most  important  are  rough  clothiogi 
friction  against  adjacent  parts  of  skin  (intertrigo),  prolonged  contact  witk 
decomposing  sweat,  and  also  with  dirt  and  various  chemical  irritants  which 
are  incidental  to  certain  trades.     But  the  most  difiKcult  mechanical  irritant 
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of  all  to  get  rid  of  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  the  disease  itself.  Eczema 
always  itches,  and  itching  is  sure  to  produce  scratching.  Hence  our  first 
attempt  is  to  prevent  this  by  persuasion  of  aii  adult  patient,  by  muffling  the 
hands  c^  infants,  and  by  such  local  applications  as  will  at  least  relieve  the 
intolerable  irritation. 

With  the  same  object,  we  forbid  cold  bathing,  we  forbid  the  application 
oi  either  cold  or  heat,  the  latter  for  its  immediate,  and  the  former  for  its 
conseeutiTe,  efifects  on  the  circulation  of  the  part.  Contact  with  air  is,  in 
many  c^kses,  a  decided  stimulant,  and  one  important  use  of  the  various  oint- 
ments loth  which  the  eczematous  skin  is  smeared  is  to  protect  it  from  air. 
With  Tveeping  eczema,  we  obtain  the  same  end  by  covering  it  with  wetted 
rags,  or,  as  is  often  more  efficient^  by  dusting  it  with  absorbent  powdera 

Bat  even  more  important  as  a  cause  of  irritation  is  moisture.     It  is  not 

that  mere  contact  with  water  is  an  irritant ;  probably  a  slight  alkaline  and 

weak  saline  solution  with  a  little  colloid  material,  such  as  giun  or  size,  or 

the  albuminous  part  of  oatmeal,  is  the  least  irritating  medium  with  which 

an  inflamed  and  excoriated  skin  can  come  in  contact.     A  continuous  bath, 

even    of   cmlinary  water,  is  a  most  useful  and  perfectly  safe  means   of 

treatment  in  some  cases  of  very  general  eczema,  with  profuse  exudation  and 

great  irritability.     To  Hebra  is  due  the  merit  of  proving  that  patients  can 

be  kept  continuously  in  a  bath  of  suitable  temperature,  not  only  for  hours, 

but  for  days — ^indeed,  for  any  indefinite  period,  without  leaving  it  for  any 

purpose  whatever.     The  writer  saw  this  plan  carried  out  at  Vienna,  and 

has    more  than  once   adopted  it  himself.     The  practical  difficulties  are 

obvious,  and  it  is  fortunately  not  often  that  we  need  resort  to  it 

Though  carUmtums  contact  with  water  is  by  no  means  irritating,  bathing 
and  washing  mean  ifUermiHent]wet\iag  of  the  skin.  The  change  from  dry  to 
wet,  from  higher  to  lower  temperature,  and  the  reverse  change  on  with- 
drawing the  eczematous  surface  from  the  bath,  the  necessary  friction  of  the 
towel,  the  saline  constituents  of  most  waters,  and  most  of  all,  the  evapora- 
tion which  even  great  care  cannot  entirely  prevent,  and  which,  after  careless 
washing,  goes  on  abundantly  from  the  half-dried  surface— these  form  alto- 
gether a  most  efficient  series  of  irritations. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  frequent  and  systematic  cleansing  of  the  skin 
from  dead  epidermis  and  from  sebaceous  secretion,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  artificial  condition  of  extreme  cleanliness  to  which  modem  civilised 
society  more  and  more  tends,  may  itself  render  the  skin  more  susceptible  to 
slight  irritants,  and  certainly  with  tender  skins  the  use  of  soaps,  of  nail 
brushes,  of  rough  towels,  and  of  flesh  gloves,  may  sometimes  aid  in  exciting 
dermatitis — ^a  small  set  off  against  the  advantage  to  general  health  of  mind 
and  body  to  which  a  clean  and  active  skin  undoubtedly  conduces.'*^ 
Important  rules  of  treatment  in  eczema,  therefore,  are  that  the  inflamed 
parts  must  not  be  washed  with  soap,  must  not  be  washed  with  either  hot  or 
very  cold  water,  must  not  be  washed  frequently,  and  must  be  very  carefully 
dried  after  washing  with  soft,  dry,  and  warm  towels.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
"chapping  "  of  the  hands  which  is  so  common  in  children  during  the  winter, 
it  is  important  to  take  care  that  they  are  thoroughly  dried  on  towels  which 
are  not  already  damp.  In  large  schools  for  poor  children,  a  good  plan  is  to 
make  them  dry  their  hands  by  dipping  and  rubbing  them  in  a  tub  full  of 
bran,  instead  of  upon  towels,  which  are  sure  to  be  wet  for  all  but  the 

*  See  an  amusing  article  by  Hebra  od  the  dangerous  consequences  of  bein^^  overmuch 
clean,  translated  in  ^he  '  Londoiii  Medical  Record,'  March  15th,  1877. 
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first  comers.  They  should  also  be  given  olive  oil,  or  any  other  neutral 
fatty  compound,  to  rub  into  the  hands  after  washing,  when  there  is  the  least 
appearance  of  dermatitis.  With  severe  and  chronic  eczema  rimosum  of  tiie 
hands  it  is  necessary  absolutely  to  forbid  washing,  and  to  protect  from 
contact  with  air  or  moisture  by  ointment  and  a  well-fitting  kid  glove.  The 
best  plan  in  chronic  eczema  is  to  advise  that  once  a  week,  or  more  frequently 
as  may  be  thought  safe,  a  complete  warm  bath  and  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  whole  surface  should  be  used,  taking  care  to  keep  the  skin  immersed 
from  the  time  of  its  being  first  wetted,  and  to  dry  it  thoroughly  when  the 
washing  is  over.  Washing,  with  unscented,  pure  yellow  soap  and  lukewarm 
water,  if  done  seldom  and  followed  by  careful  dr3dng  and  inunction,  is  less 
injurious  to  an  eczematous  skin  than  more  frequent  and  careless  ablution 
with  no  soap  at  all.  For  the  exceedingly  irritable  skin  of  the  face  and 
hands,  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  however,  absolutely  to  forbid  all  contact 
with  water,  and  cleansing  can  then  be  accomplished  by  friction  with  dry  and 
stale  bread  crumbs.  When  there  is  eczema  of  the  scalp  the  best  cleansing 
agent  is  white  of  egg  diluted  with  water. 

Poultices  are  almost  always  injurious,  and  scarcely  less  so  is  the  modified 
form  which  is  the  usual  result  of  the  application  of  water  dressing,  a  piece 
of  lint  dipped  in  water  or  lotion,  and  closely  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  gutta 
percha.  The  impermeable  covering  soon  raises  the  temperature,  and  the 
result  is  the  combined  warmth  and  moisture  of  a  poultice,  most  valuable  for 
relaxing  tension,  promoting  suppuration,  and  relieving  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation, but  most  injurious  in  superficial  dermatitis. 

Eczema  is  common  dermatitis  and  must  be  treated  like  other  inflamma- 
tions. Ck)ld,  however,  is  not  often  practically  applicable,  powerful  as  is  its 
influence  on  inflammation  ;  the  surface  affected  is  too  extensive,  the  difficulty 
of  continuously  applying  adequate  cold  too  great,  and  the  ill-effects  of 
considerable  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  too  serious,  for  ub 
to  attempt  treatment  by  ice  or  by  cold  baths.  Moreover,  intermittent 
application  of  cold  by  the  reaction  which  ensues  proves  worse  than  useless. 
Eczema  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  come  before  us  has  passed  its  acute 
or  subacute  stage,  and  irritation  rather  than  heat  is  the  common  symptom. 
It  is,  however,  always  well  for  patients  with  eczema  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  exposure  to  fires  or  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms. 
The  affected  parts  should  not  be  covered  with  thick  woollen  garments,  and 
the  patient  should  be  lightly  covered  at  night ;  the  bedroom  should  be  well 
ventilated,  the  temperature  kept  somewhat  low,  and  much  relief  is  experi- 
enced by  keeping  the  feet  or  arms  uncovered  except  with  a  thin  rag  dipped 
in  lotion. 

Local  medicinal  treatment — ^We  next  come  to  the  treatment  of  eczema  by 
chemical  applications.  Our  object  is,  first  to  diminish  the  hypersemia  and 
exudation  by  astringents ;  secondly,  to  diminish  irritability  and  to  prevent 
scratching  by  sedatives  ;  thirdly,  to  substitute  for  a  chronic  and  interminable 
process  of  inflammation  a  more  directly  traumatic,  acute,  and  self-limiting 
process,  or  else,  it  may  be,  by  less  stimulus  to  produce  an  effect  short  of  this 
but  serving  to  quicken  the  natural  process  of  physiological  repair.  Such 
agents  have  received  the  vague  title  of  alteratives. 

The  most  powerful  chemical  astringent  which  can  conveniently  be  used 
is  probably  lead.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr  Payne  in  the  *  St  Thomas's  Hospital 
Eeports '  for  1878.)  Salts  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  boracic 
acid  and  borax  are  also  efficient  astringents.     So  are  galls,  tannin,  and  similar 
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TOgetable  preparations,  though  these  are  less  applicable  to  the  skin  than 
to  mucous  membranes.  As  local  sedatives  we  may  use  belladonna,  opium, 
cUoroform.  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  these  are  generally  unsuitable  to  eczema 
on  account  of  its  extent  and  raw,  denuded  surface,  both  which  characters 
make  absorption  too  probable  for  these  narcotics  to  be  safe.  More  efficient 
18  remedies  against  itching,  and  free  from  any  but  local  action,  are  prepara- 
tions of  jdnc,  which  combine  antiphlogistic  and  antipruriginous  qualities. 
Dilute  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent,  in  water,  1  in  20  in  oil,  are 
very  usefuL  Weak  tarry  preparations  are  also  efficacious,  especially  in 
the  drier  forms  of  eczema  ;  as  diluted  oil  of  cade  (juniper  tar)  or  liquor 
carbonis  detergens  with  vaseline  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  an 
ounce. 

For  chronic  and  no  longer  very  irritable  eczema  more  stimulant  applica- 
tions are  necessary ;  sometimes  stronger  tarry  preparations,  unguentum  picis 
liquid®  or  pyrogaJlic  acid.  These  are  most  useful  in  limited  patches  of  scaly 
and  very  chronic  dermatitis  with  much  thickening  of  the  skin ;  those,  in  fact, 
whioh  approach  most  nearly  in  appearance  and  pathology  to  psoriasis.  The 
colour  and  smell  are  objectionable,  but  the  staining  of  both  skin  and  clothes 
bychrysarobin  ointment  is  much  more  unpleasant. 

A  still  more  energetic  method,  introduced  by  Dr  Anderson,  of  Glasgow, 
is  painting  the  eczematous  surface  with  liquor  potasssB.  This  must  be  done 
with  much  caution,  for  it  gives  rise  to  considerable  pain,  though  in  many 
cases  this  is  less  complained  of  than  might  be  expected  ;  but  the  writer  can 
bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  treatment  when  applied  tenta- 
tively on  limited  surfaces  of  old  and  obstinate  eczema,  especially  of  the  dry 
kind.  With  moist  secreting  siuiaces  of  unusual  obstinacy,  one  finds  more 
useful  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  varjdng  from  a  scruple 
to  as  much  as  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  It  must  be  occasionally  painted  on, 
not  kept  in  constant  contact,  and  often  proves  most  efficient  as  an  astringent 
snd  a  sedative,  as  well  as  an  alterative. 

But  more  often  there  is  too  much  active  inflammation  for  us  to  venture 
on  such  treatment^  and  more  generally  applicable  alteratives  are  the  various 
preparations  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution,  white  precipitate 
ointment,  red  oxide  ointment,  and  dilute  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment. 
Mercury  in  some  form  is  particularly  adapted  to  pustular  forms  of  eczema, 
and  is  seldom  suitable  to  those  which  profusely  secrete  serum. 

Most  often,  however,  the  cases  of  eczema  which  come  before  us  combine 
the  characters  of  inflammation,  itching,  and  chronicity,  so  that  for  perhaps 
the  majority  of  cases,  at  least  if  we  include  those  of  impetigo  of  the  scalp^ 
there  is  no  more  useful  preparation  than  such  a  combination  of  zinc,  lead, 
and  mercury  as  forms  the  imguentum  metallorum  of  the  Guy's  Pharma- 
copceia."^  This  may  be  varied  by  substituting  the  red  oxide  for  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  ointment,  and  by  varying  the  proportion  of  the  three  constituents ; 
often  again  lead  and  zinc  act  better  without  mercury,  or  the  carbonate  better 
than  the  alkaline  acetate  of  lead. 

Whatever  be  the  chemical  application  used  it  is  important  to  decide 
whether  the  vehicle  should  be  watery  or  oleaginous.  An  excellent  general 
rule  was  that  of  the  late  Dr  Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh ;  for  dry  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  use  ointments ;  for  moist,  use  lotions.  If  an  ointment  is 
applied  to  a  profusely  secreting  eczema  the  drug  and  its  vehicle  are  washed 
away  by  free  exudation  and  never  reach  the  subjacent  skin.  Lotions,  on  the 
*  |L  Ung.  zinci,  Ung.  plumbi  acet.,  Ung.  hyd.  nitr.  aa  partes  aequales :  Misoe. 
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other  hand,  have  but  little  power  of  penetrating  the  epidermis,  and  if  care* 
fully  watched  will  be  seen  to  run  from  the  surface,  which  is  greasy  by  its 
natutd  sebaceoum  s^cretibhs.  With  tsivr  sMaces  whfth  do  not  sidcrete  {xro- 
f us^ly,  either  lotions  or  ointmeiitf^  may  be  appropriately  used.  Practical 
considerations  teach  uA  that  lotionsi  ate  Better  suited  to'  diseases  of  exposed 
part«  like  the  face  and  hands,  that  the)^  are  readily  applied  to  young  chil- 
dren, that  they  lire  tnore  efficiently  used  by  pei^ons  confined  to  bed  or  by 
women  living  indoors  than  by  those  ^ho  are  engaged  in  active  work,  that 
they  are  more  cleanly  and  pleasSant  to  most  people,  but  that  they  also  gire 
moi^d  trouble  and  d^ihand  more  time  in  t*heir  application,  and  la^stly,  that  in 
the  summer,  when  the  skin  is  frequently  covei^  with  ^eat,  they  are  ptati- 
cularly  grateful  and  efficient.  We  must  remember  that  lotions  should  in 
most  cases  ble  used  with  expbsed  skin  or  with  the  surface  only  covered  by  a 
thin  rag  into  which  the  lotion  has  soaked.  If  applied  in  the  morning  and 
covered  up  till  night  they  speedily  become  water  df  esOsings,  and  probsibly  in 
less  than  an  hour  mere  applications  of  fag  tnth  no  further  therapeutical 
power.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  ihile  quoted  above 
and  the  fact  that  eczema  is  pre-eminently  a  nioiWt  tetter,  it  will  be  found 
that  with  the  majority  of  our  out-pktient^,  whether  private  or  ^t  the  hospital, 
ointments  are  practically  the  more  Eligible  vehicle.  It  is  important  to  make 
sure  that  the  lard  or  other  oleaginous  material  is  not  in  thd  least  rancid,  and 
that  it  is  free  from  salt.  The  addition  of  benzoic  acid  as  now  ordered  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  tnakes  as  good  a  vehicle  in  most  cases  as  caen  be 
wished.  The  mineral  oils  have  the  advantage  of  not  decomposing,  ind  for 
some  reason  ointments  made  up  of  vaseline  suit  certain  cases  of  eczema  better 
than  those  prepared  with  animal  fats. 

Unmedicated  oily  applications,  vaseline,  cold  cream,  olive  oil,  have  in 
themselves  the  good  effect  of  protecting  from  al^  and  of  softening  rough, 
harsh  skin,  inspissated  sebum  and  dried  secretions.  Lanolin  is  better  fitted 
for  psoriasis  and  other  affections  in  which  it  is  desired  to  rub  the  oily  vehicle 
thoroughly  into  the  skin.  Glycerine,  from  its  strong  affinity  trith  water, 
is  well  known  to  be  a  direct  stimulus  to  a  nerve-trunk.  It  is,  except  when 
dilute,  a  decided  irritant  in  eczema,  and  has  far  from  the  same  soothing 
effects  as  cold  cream  or  zinc  ointment,  in  cases  of  intertrigo,  chilblains,  and 
eczema  solare.  In  very  small  quantities,  however,  it  may  be  added  to 
lotions  with  the  view  of  securing  some  of  the  advantages  of  an  oily  pre- 
paration. 

Weak  alkaline  lotions  have  often  been  recommended  to  relieve  the  burn- 
ing pain  and  irritation  of  acute  eczema,  and  they  were  extensively  used  by 
Professor  Hardy  at  St  Louis.  But  in  the  very  cases  of  acute  weeping 
eczema  in  children  to  which  such  treatment  seems  applicable,  the  parts  are 
so  excessively  tender  that  even  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  ill  borne,  so  that  in  such  cases  the  lead  lotion  (liq.  plumbi  subacetatis 
dilutus  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia)  is  more  useful.  At  all  events,  if  soda 
is  used  at  all  it  should  be  in  quantities  only  just  sufficient  to  react  to  test 
paper. 

Quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  use  of  a  lotion,  the  whole  object  of  which 
is  to  keep  the  part  continually  wet,  is  that  of  a  solution  which  when  painted 
on  is  allowed  to  dry.  For  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  strong 
astringent  solutions  may  be  used. 

Another  useful  method  is  to  suspend  insoluble  powders  like  Oxide  of  zinc, 
starch,  or  sulphate  of  lime  or  bismuth  in  water  by  help  of  a  little  mucilage 
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or  tngacanth,  without,  however,  attempting  to  form  a  perfect  emulsion.  The 
mflky  Hqaid  is  applied  freely  with  a  large  camel-hair  brush  or  sponge,  and 
is  allowed  to  dry  over  the  weeping  surface,  and  in  some  cases  of  irritable 
and  proft»ely  secreting  eczema,  as  also  in  pemphigus,  this  is  found  to  be 
the  most  effective  application.  Gare  must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much  of 
the  coUold  ingredient,  or  hard  cakes  are  apt  to  form  which  crack  and  become 
painful.  In  fact^  chalk  or  g3rpsum  shaken  up  with  water  and  applied  like 
whitewash  is  sometimes  the  simplest  and  pleasantest  method. 

Lastly,  we  may  apply  our  remedies  directly  as  dry  powders.  In  this  way 
oxide  of  zinc,  chalk,  and  other  fine  insoluble  powders  may  be  used,  and  such 
ap][^ications  are  usually  better  than  starch.  They  dry  up  discharges,  protect 
from  the  air,  and  are  often  the  best  applications  in  cases  of  intertrigo. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  unsuitable  for  pustular  eczema,  where  they 
would  form  massive  and  troublesome  crusts. 

It  must^  however,  be  admitted  that  nothing  but  experience,  insight,  and 
previous  knowledge  of  particular  cases  will  guide  one  aright  in  the  selection 
either  of  appropriate  astringents,  in  the  strength  of  the  application,  or  in 
the  kind  of  vehicle.     Some  patients  assure  one  (and  prove  right  again  and 
agun)  that  they  cannot  bear  any  kind  of  ointment.     With  others  all  lotions 
are  apt  to  produce  pustules,  or  even  boils.     Not  infrequently,  especially  in 
the  acQte  stage  of  eczema,  an  inert  powder  or  unmedicated  vaseline,  accord- 
ing as  the  surface  is  moist  or  dry,  will  do  more  good  than  anything  else. 
In  all  cases  we  should  remember  that  the  ointments  are  not  to  be  rubbed  in, 
but  gently  smeared  on  the  skin,  and  afterwards  kept  in  continual  contact  by 
well-adjusted  soft  linen  bandages ;  that  the  lotions  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  hot,  and  must  be  frequently  renewed  ;  and  that  the  strength  of  our 
applications  should  be  small  in  the  acuter  stages,  and  greater  as  the  case 
becomes  inveterate. 

The  writer,  in  accordance  with  Hebra's  teaching,  and  contrary  to  that  of 
most  English  writers,  believes  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  eczema  can  be 
cured  by  well-directed  local  measures  of  the  kind  above  indicated ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  great  reforms  he  established  Hebra  undervalued 
the  treatment  by  internal  measures,  which  undoubtedly  holds  an  important 
though  a  secondary  place. 

Diet. — In  the  acuter  stages  of  eczema  the  patient  should  be  put  upon 
ahnost  fever  diet,  but  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  any  cooUng 
beverage.  He  should  take  no  stimulants  or  meat,  and  eat  sparingly,  chiefly 
of  bre^  milky  dishes,  green  vegetables,  and  ripe  or  stewed  fruit. 

In  ordinary  chronic  eczema  no  such  strict  diet  is  necessary.  It  is,  how- 
ever, usual  to  forbid  certain  articles  of  food,  and  I  think  that  the  experience 
of  patients  shows  that,  at  least  in  some  persons,  one  or  all  of  these  really 
aggravate  the  disease,  chiefly  perhaps  by  producing  thirst,  increased  irritation 
of  the  skin,  and  scratching.  The  kinds  of  food  referred  to  are  salt  meats  of 
all  kinds,  including  ham  and  cured  fish,  cheese^  pepper,  spices,  and  other  hot 
condiments.  The  stronger  wines  and  malt  liquors  are  also  usually  forbidden, 
but  although  in  the  necessarily  generalised  treatment  of  hospital  out-patients 
this  is  doubtless  good  advice,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that 
the  moderate  use  of  malt  liquors  or  wine  (with  food)  does  harm  in  eczema 
or  any  other  affection  of  the  skin— except  in  cases  where,  independently  of 
dermatitis,  even  moderate  stimulants  provoke  dyspepsia  with  flushing  of  the 
face  or  symptoms  of  gout.  In  many  patients,  especially  those  in  middle  and 
later  life,  wine  or  beer  with  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  helps  digestion, 
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and  certainly  does  no  harm  to  the  eczema,  while  a  little  spirit  and  water  at 
bedtime  will  help  sleep,  and  in  that  respect  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  other 
treatment.  Sometimes,  however,  even  weak  whisky  and  water  produoei 
heat  and  discomfort  after  retiring  to  bed,  and  must  then  of  course  be  inter- 
dicted. In  almost  all  cases  a  somewhat  free  supply  of  unstiinulating  diluents 
should  be  taken  between  meals,  and  a  glass  of  water  while  drening  el  a 
morning,  and  again  the  last  thing  at  nighty  is  almost  always  usefuL 

Westering  places. — In  chronic  and  obstinate  diseases  like  eczema^  patjento 
frequently  ask  whether  change  of  air  would  do  them  good.  They  are  usually 
recommended  to  go  into  the  country  if  they  live  in  town,  or  go  to  the 
seaside  if  they  live  in  the  country,  or,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  go  to  Scotland 
or  Switzerland,  or  some  other  attractive  place  of  resort     The  only  point  oo 
which  one  may  speak  with  confidence  as  to  the  effects  of  air  and  climate  upon 
eczema  is  that,  just  as  it  is  aggravated  by  the  east  winds  of  an  EInglish  tfjpnogt 
so  it  is  more  difficult  to  cure  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England  and  Soc^hod, 
and  is  often  favourably  influenced  by  removal  to  the  moist  and  soft  air  of 
the  western  Highlands,  of  Devonshire,  or  of  Ireland.     As  one  sees,  however, 
in  so  many  other  diseases,  it  is  the  change  which  does  the  good,  and  this  is 
most  apparent  when  the  change  is  from  an  unfavourable  climate.  Secondly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  the  more  irritable  forms  of  ecienui 
sea  air  proves  a  decided  irritant.     It  is  only  now  and  then,  in  chronic  and 
non-pruriginous  eczema  or  in  the  impetigo  of  childhood,  that  sea  air  and  even 
sea  bathing  do  good  instead  of  harm. 

With  respect  to  baths  generally  we  have  already  sufficiently  insisted  upon 
the  evil  effects  of  frequent  contact  with  water,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  very  chronic  and  intractable  forms  of  eczema,  saline  and  snlphoroof 
baths  act  beneficially,  probably  like  the  stimulant  and  alterative  appUcations 
above  described.  When  the  period  has  arrived  for  their  use  it  is  difficoH  to 
say,  and  each  case  must  be  judged  by  the  tact  and  experience  of  the  phyn- 
cian.  A  single  bath  may  bring  back  in  all  its  virulence  an  eczema  which  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Long-standing  dryness,  thickening  of  the  skin,  and 
absence  of  excessive  irritability  are  the  features  which  should  generally  we^ 
with  us  in  advising  or  permitting  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  baths  bMt 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  perhaps  those  of  Harrogate. 

Internal  treatment. — Lastly,  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  eczema  by  drags, 
which  I  regard  as  less  important  than  that  by  external  applications  and  by 
what  may  be  generally  called  the  hygienic  treatment  of  the  skin.  Still  then 
is  no  doubt  that  while  we  could  better  dispense  with  this  group  of  remediei 
than  with  the  others  we  should  often  fail  for  want  of  them,  or  the  success  rf 
our  treatment  would  at  least  be  less  rapid  and  complete. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  eczema  with  prof  use  exudation  and  muchirritadoo, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  French  school  to  purge  freely,  and  most  Enf^ 
physicians  adopt  the  same  plan,  though  perhaps  less  systematically.  Saline 
laxatives  are,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  in  these  cases.  The  old-fasbioiM' 
white  mixture  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  taken  three  times  a  day, 
or  the  pleasanter  combination  of  Epsom  salts  with  carbonate  of  soda  io 
peppermint  or  cinnamon  water,  are  useful  and  popular  medicines.  Aseidliti 
powder  or  a  dose  of  Rochelle  salts  or  Carlsbad  salts  every  morning  is  suitable 
for  less  acute  or  less  extensive  cases.  Often  it  is  sufficient  for  the  patieDt 
to  take  a  draught  of  Piillna,  Friedrichshall,  or  Hungarian  bitter  water.  Of 
these  three  Friedrichshall  is,  perhaps,  most  often  suitable,  particularly  w|ien 
the  eczema  occurs  in  a  gouty  subject.     Sometimes,  however,  it  is  less  effideat 
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thsn  a  seidlits  powder,  and  occasionally  it  produces  mnch  griping  without 
sa&£aetor7  result.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  changed  for  the  Hunyadi  Janos 
with  adTantage.  Some  find  that  this  Hungarian  bitter  water  agrees  better 
wiUi  'vromen  than  with  men.  Whichever  form  of  laxative  is  selected  it  should 
be  taken  with  a  large  draught  of  warm  water  early  in  the  morning  and  on  an 
empty  stomach.  Such  a  dose  should  give  one  or  two  loose  motions  after 
brrakfast  without  griping  or  subsequent  irritability,  whereas  even  larger 
doeeB,  if  undiluted  with  water  or  taken  with  the  stomach  already  full,  are 
more  slowly  absorbed  and  produce  more  frequent  and  less  effectual  irritation. 
In  cases  of  eczema  in  which  the  patient  has  other  independent  evidence  of 
goat^  it  is  well  to  combine  with  moderate  laxatives  the  exhibition  of  a  pill 
containing  oolchicum  and  aloes  or  rhubarb  every  or  every  other  night.  In 
persons  who  have  lived  freely  and  who  are  subject  to  hepatic  dyspepsia,  beside 
restricted  diet  both  in  food  and  drink  and  moderate  laxatives,  it  is  important 
to  prescribe  small  doses  of  mercury,  either  a  single  grain  of  blue  pill  with  a 
little  nnx  vomica  and  rhubarb  before  dinner,  or  two,  three,  or  four  grains 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pill  every  other  night  or 
twice  a  week. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  women  affected  with  eczema,  there  is  con- 
siderable  ansemia,  and  then  steel  must  be  added  to  the  laxative  medicine, 
There  is  no  better  combination  for  this  purpose  than  that  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  given  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  two  to  five  or  even  ten 
grains,  with  half  a  drachm  or  more  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  five  or  ten 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  peppermint,  cinnamon,  or  chloroform 
water.  Along  with  laxatives  it  is  usual  in  cases  of  chronic  eczema  to  pre- 
aeribe  acetate  of  potash  and  other  diuretics.  Their  action  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  more  so  than  digitalis,  squill,  or  the  resin  of  copaiba ;  but  salines, 
and  especiaUy  those  of  potash,  have  other  actions  beside  that  upon  the 
kidneys,  and  in  ordinary  cases  of  eczema  with  much  secretion  and  extensive 
inflammation,  citrate  of  potash  or  acetate  of  potash  is  often  found  more  bene- 
ficial as  well  as  more  agreeable  than  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

We  have  seen  above  how  important  a  point  it  is  to  relieve  the  itching 
of  eczema,  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  but  to  secure  the  physio- 
logical rest  which  the  night  should  bring  to  all  inflammatory  processes,  and 
also  to  save  him  from  the  serious  aggravation  of  his  disease  which  scratching 
and  rubbing  the  eczematous  parts  infallibly  cause.  Moreover,  it  is  at  night 
(even  during  sleep)  that  the  irritation,  increased  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed, 
reaches  its  maximum,  and  that  the  self-control  of  the  patient  is  weakened 
or  abolished.  Beside  the  various  measures  above  mentioned  for  securing 
coolness,  protection  from  the  air,  and  such  help  as  local  sedatives  can  give,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  internal  narcotics.  Of  these  opium 
and  its  preparations  should  generally  be  avoided.  Unless  given  in  large 
doses  they  are  apt  to  increase  rather  than  to  quell  the  irritation  of  the  sur- 
face ;  they  also  check  secretion  and  bind  up  the  bowels.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  prescribe  chloral  hydrate  or  bromide  of  potassium,  or  the  two  together. 

Chloral  should  be  avoided  with  old  people,  and  with  patients  who  may 
have  disease  of  the  heart  or  atheromatous  arteries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
extremely  well  adapted  to  young  children,  and  I  have  found  a  dose  of  syrup 
of  chloral  the  most  harmless  and  useful  sedative  in  the  case  of  infantile 
eczema.  The  safest  plan  is  to  give  a  moderate  dose  when  the  child  is  put  to 
bed,  and  repeat  it  towards  midnight,  and,  if  necessary,  again  towards  morning, 
fifteen-  or  twenty  drops  (about  two  or  three  grains)  may  be  given  with 
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perfect  safety  to  a  cUld  of  six  months  old ;  half  a  drachm  twice  or  even 
thrice  repeated  in  the  night  may  if  necessary  be  given  to  a  child  of  twelve 
or  eighteen  months ;  and  after  inf aney,  say  from  two  to  fiye  or  six  years  oU, 
half  a  drachm,  or  for  older  children  a  drachm  of  the  syrup  may  be  given  at 
bedtime  with  safety.  Again  and  again  this  treatment  has  been  followed 
by  the  best  results.  In  the  first  place  the  child  gete  rest,  and  in  the 
morning  is  ready  for  food,  and  all  its  organs  have  {NX>fited  by  the  natural 
refreshment  of  the  night.  Nezt^  the  skin  has  been  free  from  fresh  irrita- 
tion, and  instead  of  being  marked  with  the  little  sufferer's  naik^  is  paler  and 
less  angry  than  the  night  before.  All  the  processes  of  repair  have  had 
opportunity  to  go  on ;  the  habit  of  pruritus  is  broken  for  the  lime^  and  the 
nervous  apparatus  concerned  has  escaped  from  a  vicious  cirele  of  inflawma- 
tion,  itching,  scratching,  and  increased  irritation. 

The  bromides  are  unsuitable  to  infants  from  their  bulk  and  disagreeable 
saline  taste,  but  with  older  children  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  may  be  sometimes  added  with  advantage  to  the  chloral  draught 
if  suitably  covered  with  syrup  of  lemon  or  orange.  With  adults  noctomal 
irritation  is  not  usually  so  severe  as  with  children,  and  a  draught  of  bromide 
of  potassium  or  ammonium,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  chloral  hydrate, 
is  usually  sufficient  when  a  sedative  is  required.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grainB 
of  -ammonium  bromide,  with  ten  of  the  potassium  salt^  and  twenty  drops  ai 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  an  ounce  of  camphor  water,  forms  an  effectoal 
and  not  unpleasant  sleeping  draught. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  old  persons,  neither  bromide,  nor  chloral,  nor 
a  combination  of  them  acts  well.     Henbane  may  then  be  prescribed  with 
advantage,  but  in  doses  of  not  less  than  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  either  abne 
or  with  a  little  compoimd  tincture  of  chloroform  in  camphor  water,  or  the 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  combined  with  that  of  hop.     Indeed,  in  old 
persons  where  the  irritation  is  not  severe,  and  the  want  of  sleep  is  rather 
dependent  on  general  conditions  of  their  age  than  upon  pain  or  pmrito^ 
two  to  four  drachms  of  tinctura  lupuli  is  a  pleasant  form  of  sedative,  and 
may  take  the  place  of  the  whisky  and  water  which  the  ascetic  habits  of  the 
patient  may  render  distasteful,  or  which  habits  of  the  opposite  kind  mtj 
render  too  agreeable.     In  the  happily  rare  cases  of  severe  and  intractable 
pruriginous  eczema  in  aged  persons  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  rosort  to 
continual  doses  of  opium  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  rest. 

The  exhibition  of  antimony  has  been  recommended  in  the  acuter  fonef 
of  eczema,  and  in  the  writer's  experience  has  sometimes  proved  useful  bj 
subduing  vascular  excitement  and  hastening  the  passage  of  the  acute  into 
the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  many  cases  of  eczema,  especially  in  children,  the  patient  is  thin  and  pal^ 
with  a  poor  appetite,  and  a  frequent  and  feeble  pulse.     It  is  in  these  cases  that 
a  little  wine  or  malt  liquor  is  not  only  admissible  but  often  extremely  naefol ; 
and  here  it  is  that  the  exhibition  of  iron  finds  its  proper  place.    In  ^ 
case  of  ansemic  women  with  constipation  the  best  combination  is  that  of 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  iron.     For  children  the  syrup  of  the  phcephat^ 
the  saccharine  carbonate,  or  the  citi*ate  of  iron  and  quinine,  are  all  valuable 
remedies.     For  infants  steel  wine  is  also  a  popular  and  valuable  remedj, 
but  after  eight  or  ten  years  old  effectual  doses  are  too  large  to  be  convenien*^ 
In  cases  of  great  ansemia  in  children,  especially  where  there  is  diarrhoea,  do 
preparation  of  iron  is  so  useful  as  the  tinct.  f erri  perchlor.,  guarded,  if  d^^ 
sary,  by  twice  the  number  of  drops  of  glycerine,  or  its  taste  concealed  by » 
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Iftde  syrup.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Uie  astringent  quality  of  the  drug 
had  an  effect  upon  the  profuse  secretion  of  the  eczema.  The  result^  at  all 
erents,  is  ctt&D.  striking  as  well  as  beneficial. 

With  the  exception  of  iron  the  group  of  so-called  tonics  are  not  generally 
indicated  in  the  treatment  of  eczema.  Quinine,  however,  has  a  very  distinct 
effect^  particularly  in  the  case  of  infants,  children,  and  persons  below  adult 
age,  in  preventing  itching.  Half  a  grain  of  sulphate  (d  quinine  may  be 
giTen  for  this  purpose  to  a  child  a  year  old  an  hour  before  bedtime,  a  grain 
if  a  year  older,  and  as  much  as  five  grains  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen.  This 
effect  of  quinine  was  well  known  to  the  lamented  author  of  this  work,  and 
it  has  been  independently  and  strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Eustace  Smith 
in  his  work  on  'Disease  in  Children.'  This  writer  also  recommends 
gnaiacum  in  the  treatment  of  eczema,  especially  where  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  disposition  to  gout. 

There  remains  a  drug  which,  in  England  especially,  has  been  very  largely 
and  often  far  too  indiscriminately  used  in  tiie  treatment  of  eczema,  as  of  all 
other  diseases  of  the  skin,  namely,  arsenic.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  thera- 
peutical agent  of  the  utmost  value  in  psoriasis,  in  pemphigus,  and  in  certain 
other  cutaneous  diseases  to  be  afterwards  described,  and  no  one  of  ezpe- 
rience  can  doubt  its  efficacy  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  deforming  arthritis, 
neuralgia,  idiopathic  ans^a,  leuchsemia,  and  ans&mia  lymphatica ;  but,  like 
all  powerful  medicines,  it  is  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.     In  the 
acute  stages  of  eczema,  in  most  cases  where  there  is  extensive  and  active  in- 
flammation, and  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  severe  pruritus,  arsenic  is 
decidedly  injurious.     In  other  cases,  however,  its  success  is  so  marked  that 
in  spite  of  its  frequent  failures  it  has  never  lost  a  certain  reputation  in  the 
treatment  ci  eczema. 

The  first  indication  for  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  is  tiiat  the  eczema  must 
be  in  a  chronic  condition — the  greatest  benefit  is  obtained  in  cases  which 
have  persisted  for  years.  Secondly,  the  more  dry  and  scaly  the  surface, 
the  m(M*e  infiltrated  and  indurated  the  skin,  the  less  there  is  of  active 
inflammation  and  the  less  disturbance  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  more 
likely  is  arsenic  to  be  beneficial.  As  a  rule,  children  with  eczema  do  not 
need  it^  but  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  its  value  are  in  very 
obstinate  and  long-continued  cases  in  young  patients.  One  was  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  who  from  five  years  old  had  been  the  subject  of  what  by  his  own 
and  his  mother's  testimony  was  really  iminterrupted  eczema,  spreading  from 
time  to  time  with  excessive  violence  from  its  favourite  seats  over  almost  the 
whole  body,  but  never  absent  from  the  scalp,  the  ears,  and  the  limbs. 
When  he  was  taken  into  the  hospital  there  was  dry  scaly  eczema  of  the 
head,  face,  and  neck,  and  the  hair  was  very  thin.  There  was  eczema 
rimosum  of  the  ears  and  axillsa,  papular  dermatitis  of  the  arms  and  back,  and 
eczema  rubrum  madidans  of  the  abdomen,  genitals,  perinseum,  nates,  and 
thighs.  The  only  parts  of  the  whole  surface  free  from  the  disease  were  the 
palms,  the  soles,  and  the  shoulder.  He  was  thin,  worn,  and  miserable,  and 
the  whole  skin  was  so  deeply  pigmented  that  he  looked  like  a  mulatto,  but 
the  urine  was  perfectiy  healthy,  and  he  had  no  other  disease  than  this  severe 
dermatitis.  He  was  carefully  treated  with  zinc  and  lead  ointment  and 
unguentum  metallorum  as  he  had  been  before  while  an  out-patient^  but  he 
was  also  given  arsenic  in  steadily  increasing  doses,  from  three  drops  up  to 
fifteen  three  times  a  day.  Under  this  treatment  the  inflammation  gradually 
subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  it  was  reduced  to  a  littie  ordinary 
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eczema  of  the  aims.  This  also  gradually  disappeared.  Meantiine  be  had 
become  a  stout^  healthy-looking  lad.  He  has  from  time  to  time  nfigmttd 
again  with  slight  return  of  eczema,  chiefly  in  the  scalp  and  arms,  but  it 
has  never  in  the  least  approached  its  former  severity,  and  the  skin  gene* 
rally,  instead  of  being  thick,  rough,  hard,  and  infiltrated,  widi  almost 
entire  absence  of  subcutaneous  fat,  is  now  smooth,  soft^  plumps  and  elastk, 
while  his  head  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  hair. 

In  prescribing  arsenic  the  following  rules  will  be  found  useful : — ^To 
begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  gradually  but  steadily  increase  it  until  either 
obvious  benefit  results,  or  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  is  shown  by 
itching  of  the  eyes  or  slight  nausea.  When  these  occur  the  arsenic  should  be 
at  once  stopped,  and  then  resumed  in  somewhat  smaller  proportion,  and  if 
necessary  again  cautiously  increased.  Secondly,  it  should  alwajrs  be  given 
either  with,  or  immediately  after,  food  and  sufficiently  diluted  witii  wate. 
There  appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  any  other  form  of  the  drug  over 
Fowler's  solution.  The  arseniate  of  soda  may  be  given  in  somewhat  larger 
doses,  but  is  probably  converted  into  the  same  form  during  digestion.  Ilw 
liq.  arsenici  hydrochloricus  is  useful  if  we  wish  to  combine  it  with  perchloride 
of  iron.     The  '*  Asiatic  pills  **  of  Vienna  are  in  every  respect  less  eligiUa 

Troublesome  and  difficult  to  treat  as  many  cases  of  eczema  are,  some- 
times rebellious  to  the  very  treatment  which  in  apparently  similar  cases  hai 
proved  effectual,  and  always  liable  to  relapses  which  are  most  tiying  both  to 
patient  and  physician,  it  is  nevertheless  very  rare  for  us  to  fail  in  at  least 
relieving  the  miseries  of  an  attack,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  we  may 
be  fairly  said  to  cure  a  disease  which,  without  skilled  treatment^  would 
linger  on  almost  indefinitely.     Hebra  concludes  one  of  the  most  masterly 
and  original  chapters  in  his  great  work  by  sajdng  that  he  who  having  once 
decided  upon  his  plan  of  treatment^  follows  it  out  with  patience  and  deter- 
mination, will  attain  lus  object  sooner  than  he   who  often  changes  tiie 
measures  that  he  uses.     We  may  venture  to  add  that  while  keeping  steadily 
in  view  the  broad  principles  of  treatment  based  upon  rational  pathotogr 
and  tested  by  experience,  tiie  most  successful  practitioner  will  be  he  iHw 
knows  how  to  vary  their  application  in  accordance  with  the  perpetually 
varying  needs  of  each  individual  patient. 

There  remain  certain  practical  points  in  the  treatment  of  local  varietiei 
of  eczema  which  must  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Eczema  of  the  ears  is  one  of  the  commonest  local  forms  of  eczema  and 
is  sometimes  extremely  troublesome.  Ointments  will  be  found  afanosi 
always  to  suit  better  than  lotions — ^lead,  zinc,  or  equal  parts  of  the  two, 
or  in  some  cases  weak  carbolic  oil,  1  in  40.  When  extremely  vasMii 
powders  suspended  in  thin  gum  are  better  than  dry  powders,  which  are 
almost  sui'e  to  form  thick  crusts  and  produce  bleeding. 

Chronic  eczema  of  the  meatus  may  cause  deafness  by  swelling  or  tbe 
accumulation  of  its  products.  This  must  be  treated  by  syringing  with  soap 
and  water  and,  if  necessary,  application  of  an  alkaline  wash  followed  by 
unguentum  plumbi  or  unguentum  metallorum  made  soft  by  an  equal  part  of 
carbolic  oil 

Eczema  of  the  scalp  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  hair  and  of 
sebaceous  secretion  and  is  apt  to  become  more  or  less  pustular.  The  hair 
should  always  be  kept  short,  but  shaving  is  unnecessary.  TTngaeDtoB 
metallorum  is  commonly  a  good  application.     In  the  drier  form  of  eeieiia    . 
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of  Uie  acalp  with  scarcely  any  exudation,  which  is  often  combined  with 
seborrhoea  sicca  under  the  name  of  pityriasis  capitis,  toFry  applications  are 
most  efficient^  and  none  is  better  than  liquor  carbonis  detergens,  either 
diluted  to  form  a  loUon,  or,  as  I  have  found  better,  with  vaseline  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  drachm  or  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  Impetigo  capitis  will  be 
presently  considered  separately. 

Eczema  of  the  eyelids  and  adjacent  parts  is  apt  to  cause  considerable 
inflammatory  oedema  which  resembles  erysipelas,  but  the  colour,  undefined 
edge,  and  the  absence  of  marked  febrile  symptoms,  together  with  the 
abnoBt  certain  presence  of  ordinary  eczema,  in  other  parts,  distinguish 
the  two. 

Eczema  of  the  lips  is  sometimes  confined  to  that  part  and  has  then  a 
peculiar  aspect,  there  being  very  little  serous  or  purulent  secretion,  great 
swelling,  deep  cracks,  thin  scabs,  and  considerable  hsemorrhage.  When 
chronic,  large  thin  scales,  partly  epithelial  and  partly  dry  secretion,  are 
formed  which  have  led  to  its  being  called  psoriasis  labialis.  The  difficulty 
is  to  keep  the  parts  from  movement.  Very  mild  ointments,  vaseline  with 
sine,  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  or  honey  and  borax  will  be  found  useful. 
Deep  and  painful  fissures  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  either  in 
strong  solution  or  (what  is  less  painful)  with  a  pointed  pencil. 

Eczema  of  the  palms  is  usually  bilateral  and  confined  to  these  parts,  or  it 
may  persist  here  after  it  has  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  As 
above  mentioned,  it  is  often  directly  dependent  upon  irritants.  Having 
made  sure  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  syphilis,  the  first  and  essential  point  of 
treatment  is  to  protect  the  hand  fi'om  contact  with  all  other  irritants,  and 
especially  with  soap  and  water.  For  this  purpose  scabs,  scales,  and  crusts 
should  be  carefully  removed  with  sweet  oil,  or  if  necessary  by  poulticing. 
The  cleansed  surface  should  then  be  anointed  with  unguentum  metallorum, 
and  thin  rags  covered  with  tiie  same  ointment  should  be  closely  applied  to 
each  affected  part  A  well-fitting  thin  kid  glove  should  then  be  worn  over 
the  whole,  and  the  dressings  should  be  changed  night  and  morning  only. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  the  improvement  will  generally  be  striking,  or  if  not 
it  wUl  be  due  to  some  neglect  of  the  patient  in  uncovering  his  hands  or  in 
washing  them.  If  the  parts  are  very  irritable  it  is  better  to  use  diluted 
white  precipitate  or  yellow  oxide  ointment^  or  occasionally  unmedicated 
vaseline  will  be  most  effectual  of  all.  In  chronic  indolent  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  little  of  the  red  oxide  ointment  will  often  stimulate  most 
usefully.  If  there  is  great  accumulation  of  epidermis  it  must  be  removed 
with  soft  soap  or  Hebra's  diachylon  ointment.  Deep  and  painful  fissures 
should  be  touched  at  once  with  lunar  caustic. 

Chronic  eczema  of  the  sole  is  not  nearly  so  common.  It  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  a  syphiloderm  of  those  parts  by  the  greater  pain,  deeper 
fissures,  and  more  exclusive  range.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by 
enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermis,  with  deep  bleeding  cracks  and 
horrible  odour.  Such  cases  may  be  cured  by  the  application  of  salicylic 
acid  in  an  ointment  (5SS  ad  5J)  ^uitil  the  horny  masses  are  removed,  and 
then  assiduous  treatment  with  the  empl,  plumbi. 

Eczema  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail  is  still  more  local  than  eczema  of  the 
pahns.  It  is  comparatively  rare,  as  a  complication  of  ordinary  eczema, 
and  a  precisely  similar  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  several  nails  is 
sometimes  seen  where  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  its  eczematous  character. 
The  ill-formed  nail  may  be  scraped,  but  its  removal  is  unnecessary  and 
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painful.     The  grooves  around  it  should  be  .carefuUy  anointed  with  some 
form  of  mercurial  ointment. 

Eczema  of  the  mamma  is  not  infrequent  as  a  local  variety  of  intertrigo 
(p.  767).  It  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breast^  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  adjacent  skin,  and  is  most  common  in  stout  women  with 
pendulous  breasts.  The  surface  is  raw,  weeping,  and  irritable.  The  treat- 
ment suitable  is  extreme  cleanliness  and  the  application  of  drying  powders, 
such  as  fullers'  earth,  bismuth  or  zinc,  with  separation  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces  by  a  bandage  supporting  the  breast. 

Eczema  of  the  nipple, — Most  cases  which  were  formerly  described 
under  this  title  were  probably  examples  of  what  is  now  generally  ki^^jHm  as 
"  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple.''  Its  characters  were  graphically  deliAoated 
by  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  '  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Bepods '  for  1874. 
In  his  original  fifteen  cases,  cancer  developed  as  a  sequela  within  two  years, 
marked  by  retracted  nipple  and  its  other  symptoms. 

The  appearance  of  the  affected  nipples  is  at  first  Ui^  of  BMjgfir&dal 
dermatitis,  with  an  intensely  red,  raw  surface,  minutely  granular,  and  pour- 
ing out  "  a  copious,  clear,  yellowish,  viscid  exudation."  The  bonier  is  more 
sharply  defined  than  is  usual  with  eczema,  and  it  is  said  to  be  thickened 
from  the  first,  feeling,  as  Mr  Henry  Morris  puts  it,  like  a  penny  in  a  fold 
of  cloth.  In  any  case  this  induration  of  the  edge  is  present  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  malady,  and  is  the  precursor  of  invasion  of  the  ducts  and  the 
whole  glandular  tissue  by  ordinary  alveolar  carcinoma.  The  supervention 
of  cancer  has  sometimes  been  delayed  until  more  than  two — six  or  even 
ten — ^years  have  elided  after  the  eczema  appeared ;  mo  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  cancerous  growth  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  frequeot 
result  of  the  chronic  cutaneous  irritation. 

A  parallel  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr  Crocker,  where  a  patch  of 
eczema  of  the  scrotum  in  a  man  of  sixty  ended  in  the  development  of  can- 
cerous nodules  ('  Path.  Trans./  1 890) ;  and  the  process  is  familiar  to  surgeons 
in  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  glans  penis,  of  the  lower  lip,  and  of  the  tongue, 
following  chronic  and  apparently  innocent  inflammations  of  the  same  parte. 

The  anatomy  of  the  disease  has  been  invest^ated  by  Butlin,  Thin, 
Bowlby,  and  other  histologists  {'  Med.-Gh.  Proc.,'  May  12,  1891),  and  many 
cases  have  been  published  on  the  (Continent  and  in  the  United  States  (see 
'American  Journal  of  Med.  Sc.,'  July,  1884). 

M.  Darier  brought  before  the  Congress  of  Dermatology  which  met  at 
Paris  in  1889,  remarkable  microscopical  observations  of  the  presence  of 
psorosperms  {coccidia)  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  this  disease,  before  as  7^ 
as  after  cancerous  changes  begin  (cf.  p.  405).  The  amoeba-like  parasite  is 
described  by  Dr  Louis  Wickhun  in  his  Thhse  de  Paris  (1890)  as  recognisable 
in  an  early  stage  by  appropriate  staining  in  the  substance  of  the  cdls,  and 
as  subsequently  becoming  encysted,  glistening,  and  readily  seen. 

The  patients  are  usually  women  who  have  arrived  at,  or  passed,  the 
climacteric  age.     There  is  at  first  no  special  pain,  and  but  little  irritatioi)* 

It  is  most  important  to  treat  every  c^e  of  eczema  of  the  nipple  as 
early  and  sedulously  as  possible,  even  when  it  does  not  offer  the  non- 
characteristic  features  above  described ;  but  when  the  raised  and  indurated 
edge  is  present,  the  best  plan  is  probably  complete  destruction  of  the  dis- 
eased surface  by  caustic. 

Eczema  of  the  anus,  perinonmij  and  genitals  is  sometimes  confined  to  tlie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum.     This  eczema  ani,  prurigo  podicis 
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of  Willan,  lichen  podicis  of  Hardy  is,  as  these  names  imply,  most  frequently 
dry  and  papular  and  is  apt  to  be  intolerably  itching ;  the  irritation  is  some- 
timoB  moet  severe,  especially  v^hile  in  bed,  while  the  disturbance  of  the  rest, 
and  the  remarkable  effect  of  mental  depression  which  is  common  to  most  of 
the  disorders  of  this  region,  make  it  sometimes  a  truly  miserable  complaint. 
French  writers  describe  it  as  sometimes  associated  with  a  profuse  and 
afanost  paroxjrsmal  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  rectum.  This  form  of 
eciaema  is  most  common  in  elderly  persons  and  is  often  associated  with 
portal  congestion,  hemorrhoids,  and  the  hepatic  dyspepsia  described  in  a 
preyious  chapter.  In  children  it  most  commonly  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  thread-worms.  Occasionally  it  is  started  by  fissure  of  the  anus,  and  dis- 
appears when  this  has  been  cured  by  division  of  the  sphincter. 

The  scrotum  and  penis  are  frequently  the  seat  of  eczema,  most  often  of 
the  weeping  form :  eczema  vulvse  closely  resembles  eczema  ani  in  its  sym- 
ptoms and,  like  it,  most  frequently  affects  persons  beyond  middle  life.  It 
is  sometimes  associated  with,  and  probably  dependent  upon,  diabetes,  and 
aofmeUmes  appears  clearly  due  to  inflammation,  new  growths,  or  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  .uterus  or  bladder.  Eczema  of  the  anus,  perinsBum,  or 
genitals  often  proves  very  rebellious  and  leads  to  great  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  parts  affected.  Borax  lotion  or  lead  ointment,  according 
to  the  degree  of  moisture,  relieve,  perhaps,  more  frequently  than  other  appli- 
cations, but  this  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  one  must  be  content  with  ten- 
tative measures  in  each  patient.  In  some  obstinate  cases  a  drying  lotion  of 
nitrate  of  silver  proves  effectual  when  other  means  fail. 

For  the  intertrigo  of  infants,  finely  powdered  starch  and  oxide  of  zinc 
CfT  chalk  is  the  best  application.  When  it  affects  the  fold  of  the  nates  in 
adults  it  is  better  treated  by  extreme  cleanliness  and  the  application  of 
vaseline  or  diluted  white  precipitate  ointment.  Glycerine  to  most  skins 
proves  an  irritant  rather  than  a  healer. 

Eczema  of  the  legs  due  to  varicose  veins  must  be  treated  like  varicose 
ulcers,  by  elevation  and  bandaging.  An  old-fashioned  flannel  bandage  often 
proves  a  cheap  and  efficient  method.  Martin's  elastic  bandage  often  pro- 
duces the  most  valuable  results,  but  in  wearing  it  or  an  elastic  stocking  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pressure  is  not  too  great. 

So-called  eczema  marginatum  of  the  thighs  is  essentially  a  form  of  ring- 
worm, and  will  be  described  under  parasitic  diseases. 

Pustular  Dbbmatitis. — Impetigo  capitis,  Pustular  eczema  of  the  scalp — is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  in  children.  It  was  known  to  our  fore- 
fathers as  "scald-head,"  but  has  happily  become  far  less  common  than  it 
was  when  children's  heads  were  more  neglected  than  at  present,  and 
especially  when  the  bad  habit  prevailed  of  covering  the  scalp  with  caps  and 
linen  hoods,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Perhaps 
the  majority  of  cases  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  pediculi  capitis,  but  there 
remain  a  large  number  where  no  such  cause  can  be  found,  and  where  a 
similar  eruption  upon  the  face  or  other  parts  establishes  its  independent 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  right  pathologically  in  counting 
these  forms  of  dermatitis  as  belonging  to  eczema.  They  are  superficial  and 
never  leave  scars,  they  are  often  associated  with  ordinary  characteristic 
eczema  of  the  ears,  the  limbs  or  the  trunk,  and  the  same  child  may  be 
affected  at  one  time  with  what  will  be  called  impetigo  of  the  face  or  scalp, 
and  at  another  with  eczema  of  the  same  parts ;  or  in  an  infant  with  ordinary 
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eczema  of  the  scalp  the  dermatitis  will  be  seen  to  become  more  postolar  as 
the  hair  grows  thicker  ov^r  the  head  until  it  has  assumed  all  the  characters 
of  the  porrigo  favosa  of  older  writers.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  this  derma- 
titis of  the  scalp  is  often  dependent  upon  dirt,  lice,  and  other  irritants, 
prevent  our  regarding  it  as  true  eczema,  if  the  principles  above  laid  down 
(p.  763)  are  correct.  That  something  beside  a  traumatic  cause,  an  irritabile 
as  well  as  an  irritans,  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  impetigo,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  some  children  and  most  adults  may  have  pediculi  capitis 
for  many  years,  and  may  even  suffer  from  the  irritation  and  yet  be  free 
from  impetigo. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  best  treatment  for  impetigo  of  the  scalp 
when  associated  with  ordinary  eczema.  The  children  who  are  the  subjects 
of  it  are  often  rosy,  plump,  and  in  every  way  healthy,  though  here  as  in 
other  cases  it  is  necessary  to  judge  by  the  trunk  and  limbs  as  well  as  by 
the  face.  If,  notwithstanding  fat  cheeks  and  ruddy  complexion,  the  child  is 
found  to  have  fiat  shoulders  and  nates,  thin  arms  and  thighs,  apparently 
dispropcNTtioned  knees,  and  ill-developed  pectoral  muscles,  his  impetigo 
should  be  treated  not  only  with  equal  parts  of  ung.  zinci  and  ung.  plumb, 
acet  or  ung.  metallorum,  but  also  by  careful  attention  to  diet,  by  Gregory's 
powder,  with  or  without  a  little  grey  powder,  and  when  the  digestive  dis- 
order is  corrected,  by  cod-liver  oil 

Impetigo  affecting  the  scalp  or  face  alone  without  ordinary  eczema,  and 
in  a  healthy  child,  is  happily  not  difficult  of  cure.     Indeed,  apart  from  the 
purely  pustular  secretion,  from  the  eruption  being  discrete  and  with  a 
defined  margin,  and  from  the  absence  of  severe  itching,  these  typical  cases 
of  impetigo  are  separated  from  eczema  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  prone 
to  recur.     Zinc  ointment  is  the  popular  remedy  for  the  eruption,  but  its 
efficacy  is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  equal  parts  of  white  precipitate 
ointment  or  by  the   substitution  of   unguentum  metallorum.      The  hair 
should  be  cut  short,  but  there  is  no  need  to  shave  it,  and  the  parents  may 
be  assured   that  it  will  grow  all  the  better  afterwards.      It  is  only  in 
extremely  rare  cases  after  the  inflammation  has  penetrated  to  the  hair-sacs, 
owing  to  a  deeper  suppuration  of  the  scalp  from  too  strong  local  irritants, 
that  the  hair-sacs  are  destroyed,  and  a  bald  cicatricial  patch  results.     Such 
an  event  is  more  often  seen  from  impetigo  of  the  scalp  in  an  adult  than  in 
theiar  commoner  cases  in  children.     When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  scabs 
are  thick  and  massive   they  should  be  removed  first  by  poulticiug.    In 
circumscribed  cases  the  bread  and  water  poultice  may  be  used,  but  where 
the  whole  scalp  is  covered  it  should  be  anointed  with  linseed  oil  and  a 
large  linseed  poidtice  be  then  applied.     For  circumscribed  and  strongly 
adherent  crusts,  soft  soap  or  even  liquor  potassse  may  be  necessary.    Orett 
patience  and  gentleness  should  be  used  in  removing  the  scabs,  or  the  child 
will  suffer  considerable  pain,  and  the  cure  wiU  be  retarded. 

ImpeHgo  a  pedictdis. — In  all  cases  of  pustular  inflammation  of  the  scalp 
the  hair  should  be  carefully  searched  for  pediculi.  Equally  decisive  of  the 
cause  is  the  discovery  of  the  nits,  which  consist  of  small  triangular  cases 
containing  the  eggs  made  of  hard  material,  in  colour  and  consistence  13^^ 
dried  size,  adhering  to  the  hairs  by  one  side  of  the  triangle,  and  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  impetigo  which  results  from  their  presence  is  produced 
more  by  the  scratching  of  the  patient  than  by  the  irritation  of  the  lice.  I^ 
affects  the  back  of  the  scalp  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and  is  attended  with 
great  consecutive  swelling  of  the  posterior  cervical  Ijrmph-glands.    Indeed, 
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oediHtjd  impetigo  is  mfanost  sjoonymoiis  with  impetigo  a  pedicuUs.  The 
treatment  is  deeisiTe  and  efficieni.  In  bad  cases,  the  whole  of  the  long, 
tangled,  mod  filthy  elf-locks  should  be  cut  of^  and  the  head  washed  with  soap 
and  wmter  ;  but  in  slighter  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  cat  the  hair  at  alL  The 
DQzioiis  insects  are  readily  destroyed  by  mercurial  washes,  but  an  equally 
efficient  and  harmless  remedy  is  the  stavesacre  ointment  (3ij  ad  5i)* 
Common  petroleum  oil  is  also  a  cheap  and  efficient  parasiticide,  or  if  the  hair 
k  cut  shorty  as  is  much  the  best  plan  in  hospital  practice,  the  white  precipi- 
tate ointment  which  cures  the  disease  will  also  kill  the  Termin.  The  egg 
cases  are  less  easfly  attacked,  and  might  be  sources  of  future  trouble.  They 
must  be  either  combed  oW,  or  removed  with  spirits  of  wine,  or  cut  off,  hair 
and  alL  The  impetigo  which  results  from  pedicidi  will  sometimes  heal  spon- 
taneously as  soon  as  they  are  remored,  but  usually  unguentum  metallorum, 
or  white  iMeci{Mtate  ointment^  diluted  to  1  in  3,  hastens  recovery. 

Conlagums  porrigo. — ^This  form  of  impetigo  of  the  scalp  has  been  sepa- 
rately described^  and  some  authors  have  laid  much  stress  on  its  distinction 
both  from  pustular  eczema  and  from  impetigo  from  pediculi,  but  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn.  All  impetigo  is  more  or  less  traumatic  and  more  or  less 
eesematous,  and  aU  impetigo  is  more  or  less  contagious.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
scalp  alone  that  contagious  pus  is  secreted.  The  most  virulent  of  all  is  the 
pus  of  a  gonorrhoea ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  even  it  is  of  varying  d^rees 
of  activily,  when  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  urethral  inflammation 
compared  with  the  comparative  rarity  of  gonorrhoBal  ophthalmia.  Leucor- 
riioea  is  supposed  as  a  rule  to  be  non-contagious,  and  no  doubt  with  justice, 
but  the  most  experienced  surgeons  admit  the  possibility  of  infection  from 
an  idiopathic  and  apparently  innocent  discharge.  Again,  the  pus  of  boils 
is  extremely  contagious,  and  is  often  the  source  of  what  is  called  ecthyma. 
The  pas  of  scabies,  too,  is  contagious.  So  also  a  whitlow  on  a  child's 
finger  may  cause  by  cont^on  impetigo  of  the  hand,  of  the  nates,  and  some- 
times (A  the  scalp.  Impetigo  a  pediculis  often  secretes  pus  of  a  most  actively 
contagious  kind,  the  proof  being  not  only  in  the  outbreak  of  similar  pustules 
on  olher  parts  of  the  child's  body,  especially  the  fingers  and  the  buttocks, 
but  also  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  children  of  the  same  household. 
Host  cases  of  impetigo  are  only  slightly  if  at  all  infectious,  whereas  in 
others  a  whole  family  or  a  whole  street  may  be  infected  from  a  single  case. 
It  is  said  that  the  most  contagious  forms  of  impetigo  are  characterised  by 
thick  yellow  scabs,  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  and  by  readiness  of 
core  by  local  means,  as  well  as  by  absence  of  itching,  by  restriction  to  the 
Bcalp  and  face,  and  by  being  practically  confined  to  children ;  but  these  are 
only  the  characters  of  impetigo  generally,  as  distinct  from  ordinary  eczema. 
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**  Occapet  extremum  scabies." — Hobaoe. 

Importance  of  the  disease — Its  nature — The  acarus — The  superficial  dermaHtis 
it  produces — The  distribution  of  (he  parasite  and  of  Ou  inflammaiian — 
Diagnosis — Treatment. 

The  last  variety  of  common  superficial  dermatitis  is  one  which  may  be 
called  traumatic  or  parasitic  eczema,  for  it  is  pathologically  identical  with 
eczema  and  impetigo  as  described  in  the  last  chapter.  But  it  depends 
directly  and  exclusively  on  the  presence  of  an  irritant,  namely  the  invasion 
of  the  skin  by  a  parasitic  insect  (or  rather  mite).  Hence  its  distributioD, 
etiology,  prognosis,  and  treatment^  are  different  from  those  of  idiopathic 
or  true  eczema  as  above  defined  ;  and  on  clinical  grounds — which  diould 
always  decide  classification — we  accordingly  place  it  apart 

This  curious  disorder  is  extremely  common,  almost  as  common  as  phthi- 
riasis  over  the  whole  globe,  and  has  been  well-known  from  the  earliest  times, 
though  its  origin  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  It  was  called  Scabies 
by  the  Somans,  though  no  doubt  the  term  was  applied  to  many  itching 
disorders  of  the  skin  in  men  and  animals  which  were  not  parasitic. 

Thot^h  once  scarcely  accounted  worthy  of  a  place  in  nosology,  and 
though  without  the  interest  of  danger,  scabies  is  really  one  of  the  most 
important  diseases  from  a  scientific  point  of  view;  for,  if  this  were 
the  place  to  enter  fully  into  its  history,  we  should  find  that  it  illus- 
trates the  whole  progress  of  scientific  medicine, — the  ancient  method 
which  still  survives  of  inventing  explanations  instead  of  investigating  cir- 
ciunstances,  the  fallacy  of  ascribing  results  to  dyscrasi»  of  which  the 
existence  has  never  been  proved,  the  survival  of  doctrines  in  pathology 
which  have  long  been  exploded  in  physiology,  the  value  of  apparently 
useless  knowledge,  the  bearing  of  pure  sciences  like  zoology  upon  practical 
therapeutics,  the  nature  of  inflammation  and  the  relation  between  an 
irritant  and  an  irritable  tissue,  the  radiation  of  sensations,  the  pathology 
of  pruritus,  and  the  importance  of  a  patient's  nails  in  the  production  of 
cutaneous  lesions.  Finally,  scabies  is  the  typical  example  of  a  disease 
which  is  now  as  fully  known  as  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  us  to  know 
any  disease — of  which  we  know  the  pathology  and  the  cause,  of  which 
we  can  explain  the  symptoms,  which  we  can  diagnose  with  certainty,  in 
which  the  hypothetical  vis  medicatrix  naturm  is  utterly  powerless,  but  which 
we  can  cure  by  definite,  simple,  and  rational  means,  quickly,  safely,  and 
completely. 

Scabies,  like  the  affections  which  have  hitherto  occupied  us,  is  a  super- 
ficial dermatitis :  in  the  character  of  its  lesions  it  may  even  be  called  a 
common  superficial  dermatitis,  for  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  tiiose 
•  Synon^fM, — Oreek,  yffiapa,^  Lat.  Scabies,  psora. — I^,  La  gale. — Oerm,  Die  Kifttn. 
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frkich  will  be  produced  by  any  commoD  mechanical  or  chemical  irritant  of 
sufficieiit  energy,  and  are  esractly  comparable  in  their  imatomy  to  the 
reneles  of  eczema,  the  papules  of  Uchen  or  prurigo,  the  bullsB  of  pemphigus, 
and  the  pustules  of  impetigo.  Hebra,  thei^ore,  since  as  we  have  seen  he 
called  all  common  superficisd  dermatitis  of  traumatic  origin  "  eczema,''  logi- 
odly  dee<^bes  scabies  as  a  form  of  eczema.  But,  as  explained  on  a  previous 
page  (p.  763),  eczema  is  not  a  mere  traumatic  dermatitis,  and  scabies  must 
be  s^Murated  from  all  other  diseases  because  its  cause,  its  prognosis,  and, 
above  all,  its  treatment,  are  totally  different.  We  may  define  it  as  a  super- 
ficial dermatitis  of  various  degrees  of  severity,  but  always  accompanied  with 
intense  pruritus,  which  results  from  the  invasion  of  the  skin  by  a  parasitic 
acams  and  from  the  scratching  which  ensues. 

T?ie  Uch-fMie. — ^The  living  cause  of  this  disease  is  the  female  itch-mite 
now  known  as  the  Sarcqpies  hominiSy  formerly  as  the  Aearus  scabiei,  belonging 
to  ike  acarine  division  of  the  class  Arachnida.     It  has  four  pairs  of  legs 
(wbich  at  once  distinguish  it  from  parasitic  insects)  and  is  clothed  in  a 
ehitinous  integument  furnished  with  abundant  bristles.*     The  male  acari, 
which  are  much  the  smaller  in  size  and  fewer  in  numbers,  live  upon  the 
amface  of  the  body,  but  do  not  burrow.      The  female  after  impregnation 
digs   her  way  into  the  integument,  forming  a  straight,  curved  or  sinuous 
eumcvlus  (mite-burrow,  MUbengang,  sUlon  or  "  run  ")  which  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  slightly  raised  ridge,  with  a  dark  depression  at  one  end  (the 
entrance  clogged  with  dirt)  and  a  papule  or  small  vesicle  at  the  other,  where 
the  parasite  lies.t     A  lens  of  low  power  shows  these  characters  more  clearly, 
but  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  see  the  runs  perfectly  well  developed,  for 
tiiey  are  injured  by  the  inflammation  set  up,  by  the  patient's  scratching,  by 
friction  and  by  dirt     When  fresh  they  are  best  seen  in  the  soft  skin 
between  the  fingers  and  on  the  ulnar  and  palmar  side  of  the  wrist,  still 
better  when  present  in  the  skin  of  the  prepuce  and  penis,  or  in  that  of  the 
mammary  gland  in  women.     In  children  their  locality  is  less  certain,  and 
they  are  much  less  easily  found.     With  quick  eyesight  and  a  little  dexterity 
the  burrow  may  be  laid  open  with  a  needle  from  the  entrance  to  its  blind 
eziaremity,  and  the  acarus,  a  minute  white  grain  just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  extracted.     It  generally  clings  to  the  point  of  the  needle,  but  a  micro- 
scopic slide  with  a  drop  of  water,  glycerine,  or  liquor  potasssB  should  be 
ready  to  receive  it.     The  needle  should  be  sharp,  stout,  and  not  too  long  or 
elastic ;  some  prefer  the  broader  needle  of  the  oculist.     Another  plan  is  to 
excise  the  parasite,  burrow  and  all,  by  means  of  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  (heeks  were  acquainted  with  the  acarus,  for  Aristotle 
describes  ^tiptg  (t.  e.  pedicnli)  as  coming  ont  of  little  pimples  which  contain  no  pns 
('  Hist.  Anim./  v,  188).  He  applies  the  special  term  ixapl  to  the  cheese-mite  (ibid,  v,  144). 
The  acarus  scabim  was  recogmsed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  Babelius  (1483 — 1558): 
"  Mait  ^ou  me  vient  C9  oiron  ioff  enire  oes  deua  doigiz  ?  '*  Ingrassias  (1570 — 1580)  described 
"  lice  which  burrowed  under  the  skin ; "  and  Hebra  quotes  a  passage  from  the  famous 
French  surgeon  Ambrose  Par^,  living  at  the  same  time  (1570 — 1590)  :  "Xet  eirons  sont 
ftitiU  animams  taufcure  cachet  eoue  le  cuir,  sous  lequel  iU$e  trainent,  rampeni  et  le  rongewt 
fetU  ^  petU,  es^sUant  %%e  faecheiue  dimangeaisim  et  gr<Uelle"  In  Thos.  Moufef  s 
'Insectorum  Theatrum'  (Lond.«  1684)  he  writes:  **laX\XLQ  pediouli,  gallice  dee  drone 
.  .  .  Anglice  mitee  in  caseo,  foliis^  ligno  arido,  atque  cera;  sed  in  homine  whealewormee 
dicuntur.  Sunt  pediculi»  subter  manuum  crurumque  et  pedum  cutem  serpentes,  et  pustulas 
ibidem  excitantes  aqua  plenas :  tam  parva  animalia  ut  vix  visu  perspicaci  discemi  valeant." 
This  account  seems  to  luive  been  taken  from  an  Arabian  writer*  Abenxoar  (Ebn  Zohr). 

t  Compare  the  figures  given  by  Dr  Bristowe  in  his  '  Practice  of  Medicine '  with  those 
of  M.  Haidy  in  his  recent  '  Tnut^  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.'  The  writer's  experience  is 
tut  short  straight  runs  are  more  frequent  than  would  appear  from  either  of  these  figures. 
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curved  on  the  flat.  The  winding  passage  can  then  be  demonstrated,  with 
the  black  granular  faeces  of  its  inhabitant^  and  often  with  a  row  of  otsI 
eggs  in  chitinous  cells,  which  are  laid  one  by  one  as  the  acarus  bores  deeper 
into  the  skin.  Sometimes  the  scissors  fails  to  secure  the  parasite,  but  proves 
its  presence  by  that  of  one  or  more  of  its  ova. 

The  dermatitis, — ^The  presence  of  the  acarus  produces  irritation  which  in 
most  cases  is  intense,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  irritable  eczema  or  tiie 
worst  kinds  of  prurigo ;  but  often  it  is  comparatively  slight,  only  annoying 
the  patient  after  he  is  warm  in  bed,  when  the  skin  is  more  vascular,  the 
papillsB  more  sensitive^  and  possibly  the  acarus  more  lively,  while  the 
patient  has  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  own  sensations.  The 
degree  of  inflammation  also  varies  extremely,  and  cannot  always  be  ex- 
plained by  the  more  or  less  severe  scratching  of  the  patient.  As  above 
stated,  there  is  usually  a  small  vesicle  formed  at  the  end  of  each  run ;  but 
beside  these,  large  vesicles,  bullae,  and  pustules  frequently  follow,  first  on  the 
hands  and  then  (probably  through  transfer  of  pus  and  serum  by  the  patient's 
fingers)  on  various  oi^er  parts  of  the  body.  Small  acuminate  papules 
are  also  very  characteristic,  and  not  less  so  are  the  scratch  marks,  often 
accompanied,  especially  in  children,  by  wheals  like  those  of  urticaria.  In 
severe  cases  of  scabies  the  dermatitis  may  be  intense,  both  hands  and  arms 
swelling  as  if  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  or  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet 
may  be  the  seat  of  weeping,  raw  surfaces  like  those  of  eczema  madidans ; 
the  lymph-glands  of  the  aiallae  and  the  groin  become  swollen  and  painful, 
and  the  excessive  itching  is  at  last  replaced  by  the  smarting  and  tingling  of 
acute  dermatitis.  More  often,  especially  in  children,  the  pustules  resemble 
impetigo  or  ecthyma,  and  form  as  they  dry  up  thick  scabs  and  crusts.  In 
chronic  cases — for  unhappily  we  often  see  scabies  which  has  lasted  for 
weeks  and  months  without  detection,  and  has  been  therefore  ineffectually 
treated — ^the  skin  becomes  thickened,  indurated,  hard,  scaly,  and  fissured, 
resembling  the  condition  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of  dry  eczema.  Bullie 
as  large  as  those  of  pemphigus  are  less  frequent  lesions  of  scabies,  but  are 
not  uncommon  in  children.  A  case  was  figured  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Eeports '  for  1877.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  any  of  the  inflammatory  lesions 
of  eczema,  erythema,  urticaria,  pemphigus,  impetigo,  ecthyma,  and  lichen, 
may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  represented.  The  large,  flat,  and  discrete 
papules  of  prurigo,  the  imbricated  scales  of  psoriasis,  and  the  thin,  diy  abun- 
dant squames  of  pityriasis  rubra  are  never  simulated  by  scabies. 

Localisation, — ^The  acarus  itself  infests  the  thin  skin  of  the  hands  between 
the  fingers,  the  flexure  of  the  wrist,  particularly  its  ulnar  side,  the  flexor  sur- 
face of  the  front  of  the  forearm  less  frequently,  the  foot  and  ankle  occa- 
sionally, the  axilla  and  the  groin,  the  genital  organs,  the  inner  part  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  fold  of  the  nates.  But  the  lesions  indirectly  caused  by 
its  presence  have  a  far  more  extensive  though  perfectly  definite  range ;  in 
fact  the  local  distribution  of  scabies  is  so  well  marked  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The  inflammatory  lesions  are  always 
present  on  the  hands,  except  occasionally,  when  the  patients  are  engaged  in 
some  handicraft  which  leads  to  the  constant  immersion  of  their  hands  in  ofly 
or  strong-smelling  substances  or  in  metallic  solutions,  and  forbids  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parasite.  The  same  result  is  often  seen  in  private  patients, 
where  the  hands  escape  owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  soap  and  nail-brusli. 
With  these  exceptions  w;hich  are  important  for  diagnosis,  the  fingers  and 
ulnar  side  of  the  wrist  may  be  said  to  be  the  favourite  seats  of  scaUea  9» 
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tliey  are  of  the  acams.    Some  lesions  will  almost  always  be  found  upon  the 
prepuce,  and  the  inflammation  usually  affects  not  only  the  thin  skin  of  the 
genitals,  but  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  at  least  as  high  as  the 
UDibilicus.     The  whole  of  the  forearms  is  very  liable  to  be  affected,  and  the 
eruption  is  more  general  than  is  the  case  with  eczema.     The  axillse  seldom 
esesLpe  altogether.     The  buttocks  are  almost  always  more  or  less  affected, 
uid  in  children  nearly  constantly,  especially  at  the  gluteal  fold,  but  the 
periusBum  and  the  sacral  region  usually  escape.     The  toes,  feet,  and  ankles, 
especially  the  inner  ankle  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  are  very  frequent^  seats 
of  tbe  dermatitis  of  scabies  ;  less  often  the  knees ;  the  whole  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  leg  and  thigh  may  share  in  the  inflammation.     The  back,  shoulders, 
and  chest  are  but  little  affected,  the  thick  or  hairy  skin  being  apparently 
1^»  favourable  to  the  parasite.     The  neck,  face,  ears,  and  scalp  almost  in- 
variably escape,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  frequency  of  eczema  and  impetigo 
in  'these  parts ;  and  the  only  exceptions  are  in  children.     Why  the  skin  of  the 
face  is  shunned  is  hard  to  say.     It  is  not  more  exposed  to  the  air  than  the 
hands,  it  is  as  thin  and  delicate  and  vascular  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  but  for 
some  cause  it  is  shunned  by  the  acarus.     May  it  be  that  the  large  sebaceous 
sacs  and  thick  cutis  with  thin  cuticle  which  are  characteristic  of  the  face,  as 
of  the  shoulders,  the  chesty  and  the  scalp,  furnish  a  fatty  secretion  which 
repels  the  invader  ? 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  line  drawn  across  the  waist  and  elbow 
of  a  man  standing  in  "  the  first  position  "  will  have  below  it  the  regions  of 
scabies  acarorum,  and  above  it  those  of  prurigo  pedicularis. 

In  children,  localisation  of  scabies  is  much  less  strict  than  in  adults,  as 
we  found  to  be  the  case  with  eczema  and  psoriasis,  and  probably  from  the 
same  reason  (p.  759).  Only  in  children  is  the  face  affected  ]  the  hands 
frequently  escape,  and  runs  are  foimd  as  well  or  better  on  the  ankle  or  in 
the  skin  of  the  sole ;  the  trunk,  and  particularly  the  nates,  are  often  more 
affected  than  the  limbs. 

Diagnosis. — ^This  depends  on  a  recognition,  first,  of  the  characters  of  the 
dermatitis,  next  of  its  very  constant  localisation,  and  thirdly  of  the  cuniculi, 
the  ova,  or  the  acarus.  The  general  facies  of  the  disease  is  so  characteristic 
that  nine  out  of  ten  cases  will  be  recognised  in  a  moment  when  the  patient 
is  stripped,  but  in  private  practice  anyone  may  be  thrown  off  his  guard  who 
is  accustomed  to  diagnose  by  probabilities  rather  than  by  facts.  As  Sir 
William  Gull  said,  there  are  three  diseases  which  we  all  sometimes  overlook, 
— phthisis  and  syphilis  and  itch. 

Where  the  inflammation  has  completely  obscured  all  trace  of  acari,  the 
existence  of  the  itch-mite  may  be  proved  by  removing  the  crusts,  boiling  them 
in  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  allowing  the  dissolved  mixture  to  stand  in 
a  conical  glass.  On  decanting  and  removing  the  deepest  layer  with  a  pipette, 
fragments  of  the  chitinous  skeleton  may  be  recognised. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  scabies  is  always  contagious^  and  its  occurrence 
in  an  entire  household  often  leads  to  its  recognition.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, how  cases  may  remain  isolated,  and  we  must  remember  that  impetigo 
and  prurigo  (pedicularis),  not  to  mention  variola  and  varicella,  may  also  be 
contagious.  The  mode  of  transference  is  not  always  easy  to  follow ;  direct 
contact  of  hands  is  probably  one  method ;  often  the  ova  are  conveyed  by 
clothes  or  other  articles  of  constant  use.  Bedfellows  seem  particularly 
liable  to  infection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  scabies  is  frequently  a  venereal 
disease,  the  acarqs  having  first  invaded  the  genital  organs. 
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Treatment — Experience  long  ago  discovered  that  sulphur  is  good  for  the 
itch ;  it  is  an  effectual  poison  to  the  acarus,  and  all  we  need  is  the  best 
method  of  applying  it. 

The  genend  practice  is  inunction  of  unguentum  sulphuris  into  the 
affected  parts,  especially  those  which  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  acarus.  The 
colour  of  the  application  may  be  disguised,  but  its  smell  is  always  unpleasant. 
Sulphur  lotions  or  sulphur  fumigations  may  be  substituted,  but  neither  are 
so  effectual  The  best  method  is  for  the  patient  to  rub  the  ointment  weU 
in  every  night,  to  lie  in  merino  clothing  all  night,  and  next  morning  to  wash 
with  hot  soap  and  water,  and  apply  a  little  dUute  ointment  to  the  most 
irritable  parts. 

A  rapid  cure  may  be  effected  by  first  rubbing  the  skin  with  soft  soap  so 
as  to  remove  crusts  and  epidermis,  and  then  using  thorough  sulphurous 
inunction.  In  this  way  patients  are  cured  in  a  few  hours  at  St  Louis  on  a 
large  scale,  and  their  clothes  meanwhile  are  baked  and  washed.  This  last 
precaution  is  important,  since  otherwise  the  patient  may  readily  reinfect 
himself  from  his  own  clothing.  With  private  patients  the  disease  rardy 
gains  such  extension  by  neglect  as  to  be  severe,  and  its  cure  is  usually  quick 
and  easy. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  sulphtu*  ointment  is  itself  too  irritat- 
ing ;  so  that,  although  it  kills  the  acarus,  it  perpetuates  or  sets  up  a  fresh 
and  even  more  severe  dermatitis.  One  often  sees  these  cured  but  over- 
treated  cases  of  scabies,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  recognise  their  nature. 

With  children,  diluted  ointment,  two  to  one,  or  equal  parts, — ^in  infants 
with  much  dermatitis  one  to  two, — are  the  best  proportions,  the  dilution 
being  made  with  benzoated  lard  or  with  zinc  ointment. 

In  slight  cases,  especially  in  children,  balsam  of  Peru  is  a  pleasant  and 
generally  an  efficient  parasiticide. 
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PAPULAR   FORMS    OP    CHRONIC    SUPERFICIAL 
DERMATITIS 

(PIMPLY  TETTERS) 

**  Ardentes  papula  atqne  immundos  olentia  sudor 
Membra  seqnalxitiir."  YlBGiL. 

DefinUion — Bdaiion  to  common  dermatitis  and  to  eczema, 
LiGHJSN. — Its  traditional  species — Strophtdus- — Lichen  scrofidosus — lAchen  planus. 
Prurigo. — Pruritus — Summer  and  winter  prwrigQ — Prurigo  senilis  a  pediculis — 
Idiopathic  Prurigo :  Hebra*s  and  milder  forms — characters  and  treatnherit, 

Ths  group  of  diseases  to  be  now  described  is  far  from  being  natural  or 
well  defined.  They  agree  with  eczenia  in  being  inflammatory,  in  beginning 
as  papules,  in  affecting  only  the  epidermis  and  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
cutis,  so  that  they  never  leave  scars,  in  their  essentially  chronic  course,  in 
the  itching  rather  than  pain  that  they  produce,  and  in  their  persistence  and 
liability  to  recur. 

But  they  differ  in  the  following  important  points : — (1)  The  inflanunation 
never  goes  on  to  the  stage  of  exudation  either  of  serum  or  of  pus ;  they  are 
all  "  dry  tetters."  *  Even  when,  as  the  result  of  scratching,  common  inflamma- 
tory exudation  follows,  the  pustules  or  raws  thus  produced  are  limited  by  the 
cause  and  only  assume  the  form  of  eczema  or  impetigo  for  a  time.  (2)  They 
are  much  less  symmetrical,  and  rather  avoid  than  choose  the  favourite 
places  of  eczema.  Their  locality  may  be  said  to  be  undefined,  and  widely 
diffused,  but  they  affect  rather  the  trunk  and  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs 
than  their  flexures. 

At  present  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  all  the  traditional  ''papular 
diseases  "  together,  different  as  they  are  in  pathology.  Of  the  whole  group 
only  two  can  be  said  to  be  natural  and  well-defined  morbid  types,  with  a 
characteristic  anatomy,  course,  and  habitus :  these  are  Lichen  planus  and 
Prurigo  senilis, 

Willan,  who  first  strictly  defined  the  term  papulse,  admitted  three  genera 
of  papular  diseases :  Strophulus,  Lichen,  and  Prurigo,  and  of  these  names 
the  latter  two  are  still  in  general  use. 

Lichen.^ — Many  dermatologists  express  by  this  term  a  papular  dermatitis 
which  by  subsequent  more  or  less  free  exudation  of  moisture,  or  by  its  S3rm- 
metry,  or  by  its  association  with  previous  or  later  attacks  of  ordinary  eczema, 

*  The  word  Lichen  (Xci^^v,  translated  by  the  Latin  word  impetigo)  was  applied  in 
Greek  to  any  moss  or  **  lichen  **  that  grows  on  stones  or  trees,  and  also  to  any  more  or  less 
nmilar  rough  "  efflorescence  "  on  animals  or  man.    So  ^schylns  (Cho6phori  v,  281). 
(rapK&v  itranfiariipaQ  dypiaic  yvdOoig 
Xcix^vaCf  itMovToe  iip%aiav  ^vffiv. 
The  word  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  Hippocratic  and  Galenical  writings  and  by 
Celsos  and  later  writers,  but  without  stricter  definition  than  the  following :  lAehen  est 
•omms  cutis  vitium  ut  ptora  et  lepra,  cum  asperitate  et  Xevi  pmritu ;  detenus  quidem 
Pmritu,  Pflora  autem  et  Lepra  levius. 
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proves  itself  to  be  more  properly  termed  papular  or  abortive  eczema.  Its 
pathology,  natural  history,  prognosis,  and  principles  of  treatment  are  precisely 
those  of  the  drier  forms  of  eczema.  It  most  often  affects  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  the  extensor  rather  than  the  flexor  aspect. 

Willan's  definition  is:  "An  extensive  eruption  of  paptdce^  affecting 
adults,  connected  with  internal  disorder,  usually  terminating  in  scurf, 
recurrent,  not  contagious."  Bazin  divided  lichen,  according  to  its  origin, 
into  parasitic,  dartrous,  herpetic,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic — ^a  good  example 
of  his  classification  and  pathology. 

Lichen  drcumscripius*  was  the  name  given  by  Willan  and  Bateman  to 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  disorder.  It  occurs  upon  the  trunk,  usually 
between  the  shoulders,  but  may  spread  over  great  part  of  the  back,  or  may 
affect  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  papules  are  small,  red,  and  arranged  in 
patches  with  somewhat  well-defined  margins.  It  is  not  very  irritable,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  ends  in  ordinary  moist  eczema. 

Many  cases  which  have  been  described  under  this  head  are  probably 
nothing  but  papular  dermatitis,  or  local  eczema,  depending  upon  the  irritation 
of  decomposing  sweat.  The  locality  between  the  scapulae  and  on  the  front  of 
the  chest  is  just  where  sweat  accumulates  ;  the  eruption  is  most  common  in 
summer,  and  in  persons  who  sweat  freely  ;  moreover,  with  the  papules  true 
vesicular  sudamina  may  often  be  detected.  But  apart  from  this,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  distinct,  though  somewhat  rare,  circumscribed 
papular  dermatitis,  which,  from  the  shape  of  its  patches  and  from  their 
spreading  at  the  edge  while  the  centre  returns  to  its  natural  condition, 
reminds  one  of  spots  of  tinea.  Parasitic  fungi  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  locality 
and  under  the  conditions  named,  as  in  tinea  versicolor,  but  the  affection 
under  consideration  is  certainly  distinct  from  tinea  versicolor. 

Dr  Payne  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  usually  associated  with  wearing 
thick  woollen  vests,  often  night  as  well  as  day,  and  calls  it  flannel-rash,  f 

The  aresB  of  the  circles  present  a  yellowish  tint  (Eczema  flavum),  and 
are  sometimes  covered  by  branny  desquamation.  When  several  circles 
combine  they  form  irregular  lines,  and  the  eruption  thus  formed  was  called 
Lichen  gyratas  by  Biett  and  Cazenave.  Two  of  Mr  Towne's  models  in  the 
Guy's  Hospital  museum  (Nos.  267,  268)  show  this  affection  perfectly. 

This  affection  may  be  frequently  seen  in  young  men  or  young  women, 
never  in  children  or  persons  over  fifty.  The  patients  are  usually  cleanly, 
and,  in  fact^  appear  almost  as  often  in  private  practice  as  at  the  hospital 
Since  the  eruption  generally  does  not  itch  much,  and  is  most  marked 
where  it  is  not  seen,  one  often  comes  upon  it  accidentally  when  examining 

•  Synonyms, — Lichen  annalatus  (Wil80ii)--L.  marginatus  (Liveing)— L.  circinatiis— 
Lichen  acn^iqae — Eczema  flavnm — Seborrhoea  of  the  tmnk  (Dohring). 

t  The  following  are  Dr  Payne's  obeervations : — **  In  Dr  Colcott  Fox's  interestiiig 
remarks  (Jan.  8th)  on  a  pecnliar  form  of  lichen,  called  L.  annulatus  by  Erasmns  Wilson, 
it  is  not  stated  that  this  is  really  the  disease  called  Lichen  circnmscriptas  by  Willan  and 
Bateman,  and  fig^nred  by  the  former  in  1808,  so  that  his  name  clearly  has  the  priority. 
It  has  also  been  called  L.  circinatns  and  L.  marginatus,  and,  as.  such,  is  described  by  Dr 
Liveing.  For  so  unimportant  a  disease,  the  number  of  synonyms  it  has  received  if 
remarkable;  it  being  also  known  as  lichen  acn^ique,  ecsema  flavum,  Ac 

"  Which  of  the  three  names — ^lichen,  eczema,  seborrhoea — should  be  retained  ?  I  have 
described  several  cases  in  the  '  St  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,'  1884  and  1885,  and  have 
suggested  that,  as  the  disease  is  not  really  either  lichen  or  eczema,  a  neutral  name,  socfa  at 
'  circinaria,'  which  does  not  beg  the  question,  would  be  preferable  "  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joan.,' 
January  22nd,  1887). 
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the  chest  In  every  case  the  patient  has  been  wearing  a  thick  woollen 
jersey  next  the  skin,  and  almost  always  another  or  even  the  same  has  been 
worn  at  night. 

Duliring  and  other  American  dermatologists  regard  Willan's  Lichen  cir- 
emnscriptus  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  call  it 
Seborrhoea  corporis ;  and  seborrhoea  capitis  is  present  in  most  cases  that  the 
writer  has  seen.  On  this  point  Dr  Payne  remarks  :  "  (1)  that  this  aiSection 
ift  certainly  often  associated  with  seborrhoea  of  the  scalp ;  (2)  that  minute 
examination  undoubtedly  shows  that  the  starting-point  of  each  so-called 
papule  is  a  sebaceous  gland ;  (3)  but  that  it  is  not  accurately  described  as 
merely  seborrhoea  or  excessive  secretion.  The  bright  red  colour  of  the 
papules  or  margins  of  the  patches,  which  strikes  every  observer,  depends  not 
only  on  hypersemia  but  on  dilatation  and  elongation  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
which  project  above  the  skin  level,  as  in  psoriasis.  Hence  it  is  that  slight 
scratching  causes  haemorrhage.  This  is  something  more  than  over-secretion. 
A  few  cases,  in  which  the  eruption  existed  on  the  limbs  as  well  as  on  the 
body,  I  believe  to  belong  to  a  different  disease,  apparently  identical  with 

PUyriam  rosea  of  Gibert." 

The  aspect  of  L.  circumscriptus  is  like  that  caused  by  a  parasite  ;  but, 

though  often  looked  for,  none  has  yet  been  found  that  is  at  all  distinctive. 
After  shifting  the  underclothing,  soap  and  water  and  a  little  liq.  carbonis 

detergens  as  a  lotion  (1  in  10),  or  an  ointment  (5ij — 3J)>  ^^  speedily  effectual 

in  curing  the  disorder. 

The  form  of  lichen  described  by  E.  Wilson,  and  also  by  Hardy  {lichen 

dreanserU),  affecting  the  extensor  aspect  of  the  forearm  and  the  back  of  the 

hands,  and  running  an  acute  course,  should  probably  be  regarded  as  eczema 

papulatum. 

lAchen  tropicus.* — The  writer  has  seen  only  three  or  four  cases  of  this 
curious  affection,  so  well  known  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  under  the  name 
of  prickly  heat.  It  occurs  also  in  Australia  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Its  characters  are  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  eruption,  its  almost  universal 
distribution,  and  the  intense  irritation  it  produces.  It  is  said  to  affect 
blonde  more  than  swarthy  persons,  and  whites  more  than  blacks.  After 
once  attacking  a  patient,  it  is  apt  to  return  with  each  hot  season  until 
the  patient  is  acclimatised,  and,  though  usually  cured  by  a  temperate 
climate,  it  sometimes  comes  before  us  in  England.  In  the  cases  referred 
to  the  eruption  has  been  entirely  papular,  with  no  other  lesion  but 
scratch-marks  or  occasional  wheals.  The  parts  most  affected  were  the  abdo- 
men, buttocks,  and  thighs.  The  face  and  scalp,  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
genital  organs  seem  to  be  usually  free.  One  must  speak  doubtfully  about 
a  disease  of  which  the  personal  experience  of  an  English  physician  is  small ; 
but  from  its  acute  character  the  absence  of  moisture,  and  its  un-eczematous 
distribution,  it  is  at  present  best  classed  as  a  form  of  papular  dermatitis. 
The  small  red  papules  are  frequently  associated  with  sudamina. 

It  was  once  supposed,  of  prickly  heat  as  of  other  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
that  driving  it  in  by  a  cold  bath  was  extremely  dangerous  ;  but  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  Dr  James  Johnson,  who  gave  a  graphic  account  of  it  in  his 
own  person,  justly  ridiculed  this  superstition. 

The  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox  regarded  this  disease  as  essentially  an  adenitis 

•  Synonyms. — Greek,  iSputa, — Lot.  Papille  sudoris. — drab.  Essera  (in  part). — An^l. 
Prickly  hett.^Vmteh,  Roolvont 
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of  the  sweat-glands,  the  direct  result  of  excessive  heat  and  perspiratioiiy 
and  Dr  Duhring,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  excellent  text-book  of  dennatologry 
calls  it  miliaria  papulosa  on  the  same  theory.  Whatever  its  pathology,  it 
has  no  affinity  to  any  acknowledged  form  of  lichen. 

Liehm  pilaris  was  a  name  applied  by  Willan  to  a  familiar  conditicm 
which  is,  however,  not  a  dermatitis  at  all.  The  hair-sacs  of  the  affected  part 
of  the  skin  become  filled  up  with  homy  cuticle,  which  forms  rough  papular 
projections,  hard,  pointed,  and  very  cluuracteristic,  both  in  appearanoe  and 
feeling.  They  do  not  occur  in  places  where  the  hair  is  long,  but  are  almo«t 
exclusively  confined  to  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs,  over  the  vastus  extamus 
most  often,  but  not  uncommonly  more  or  less  developed  on  the  outside  of 
both  arms  and  legs,  on  the  buttocks,  and  the  shoulders.  The  condition  is 
most  common  in  the  brawny  skin  of  muscular  working  men,  and  may  be 
readily  removed  by  soap  and  water  and  friction.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  seen  on  the  limbs  of  delicate  children,  in  girls  of  only  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  This  affection  was  described  by  Devergie  under  the  equally 
inappropriate  term  of  Pityriasis  pilaris.  It  may  be  better  called  Keratosis 
pUwris.  Dr  Fagge  proposed  for  it  the  name  Bkinoderma  (from  ptvn^  a  file, 
not  pfc)  A  nose);  but  as  be  himself  says,  this  term  has  such  obvious 
disadvantages  that  he  prefers  Devergie's  title. 

Occasionally  keratosis  pilaris  is  complicated  by  local  inflammation  and 
large  flat  red  papules,  or  pustules  may  result,  each  surrounding  a  minute 
hair.  These  cases  have  been  called  sycosis  of  the  trunk  or  limbs.  Several 
examples  were  shown  at  the  Dermatological  Society  in  1885-86.^ 

Willan's  Lichen  lividus  is  purpura,  the  petechial  spot  being  perforated  by 
a  minute  hair. 

The  Lichen  agrius  of  Willan  is  clearly,  from  its  acute  course  and  the 
presence  of  small  vesicles  filled  with  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  a  form  of  eczema. 

Lichen  wrHcafus  (Bateman)  seems  to  be  nothing  but  papular  erythema 
combined  with  urticaria.  It  corresponds  to  much  of  what  is  now  called 
prurigo  infantilis  and  prurigo  aestivalis. 

Lichen  hypertrophicus  is  a  name  given  by  French  writers  to  what  is 
probably  in  most  cases  identical  with  the  rare  affection  to  be  described 
under  the  name  of  Mycosis  fungoides. 

The  term  Strophulus,^  applied  by  Willan  and  Bateman  to  certain  papular 
eruptions  in  infants,  is  now  deservedly  abandoned.  Willan  defines  lichen 
as  a  papular  eruption  occurring  in  adults,  so  that  the  original  distinction 
between  the  two  diseases  was  merely  one  of  age. 

Green  remarks  that  **  strophulus  differs  from  lichen  in  no  essential  par- 
ticular, a  circumstance  that  might  warrant  us  in  discussing  the  two  diseases 
under  one  and  the  same  head  **  ('  Compendium  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,' 
1836,  p.    174).     This   author  points  out  the  difference  in  age  of  the 

*  Sach  cases  have  probably  been  often  recorded  as  examples  of  the  rare  form  of 
disease,  to  be  jHresently  described,  lAehen  ruber  of  Hebra :  indeed,  Hans  y.  Hebra  is  oon- 
▼inced  that  some  of  his  father's  typical  cases  were  resUy  inflamed  keratosis  pilaris. 

t  Strophnlos. — This  name,  deriyed  from  CTp6^Q,  a  swaddling  band,  was  apparently  first 
used  to  describe  any  skin-emption  occnrriog  in  an  infant.  A  popular  Engli^  name  is  red 
or  whUe  gum,  or  iooth-rash.  These  names  point  to  the  popular  explanation  of  aU  ontaneoos 
rashes,  and  most  other  affections  which  occur  during  teething:  but  it  is  |n^bable  tbat 
originaUy  "  red  gum  "  was  only  a  corruption  of  another  yemacular  title — *'  red  gown,"  s 
not  inapt  deecriptaon  of  a  child  covered  with  general  erythema;  and  this  wordyoms  though 
in  English  meaningless  without  the  prefix,  is  only  a  translation  of  Strofhihu. 
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pttients,  the  more  frequent  intermissioiis  of  strophulus,  and  its  milder 
ehaneter.  Bayer  regardedstrophulus  as  infantile  lichen,  but  Wilson  described 
them  separately.  Most  authors  admit  that  the  papules  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  lichen  as  to  appear  identical  with  that  disease.  They  are,  indeed, 
<mly  modified  by  the  age  of  the  subject. 

Strophulus  aUndus  is  not  dermatitis,  but  milium^  a  variety  of  comedo 
which  will  be  mentioned  among  affections  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Skvphnlua  MerUneUu  and  S.  conferius  may  be  called  infanMe  Uehen  by 
those  who  keep  to  this  name.  They  are  papular  dermatitis  ci  more  or  less 
acute  form,  and  in  most  cases  may  fairly  be  termed  eczema. 

Skifpkuhts  votaUeus,  with  its  acute  course  and  slight  macule  following 
the  patches,  is  a  typictd  form  of  erythema  papulakim.  Bazin  and  Hardy  are 
unable  to  class  these  papular  eruptions  of  infants  among  the  chronic  inflam- 
mations which  they  ascribe  to  the  dartrous  diathesis.  The  former  writer  places 
them  under  it  among  the  scrofulides,  the  latter  among  what  he  ingeniously 
calls  "Maladies  cutan^  accidentelles."  The  Strophulus pvrigineux  of  these 
authors  is  identical  with  infantile  prurigo. 

Lichen  scrofulosorum^  or,  as  it  is  more  conveniently  called,  lAchen  scrofulosus^ 
is  a  somewhat  rare  form  of  eruption,  which  was  first  accurately  described  by 
Hebra.  He  describes  it  as  consisting  of  papules  arranged  in  groups  with 
some  amount  of  pigment  and  slight  desquamation,  not  itching,  and  lasting 
for  a  long  time  without  change.  It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  trunk, 
and  in  forty-five  out  of  fifty  of  Hebra's  original  cases  the  patients  had 
swollen  lymph-glands,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  bones,  or  scrofulous  ulcers, 
or  were  supposed,  from  a  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  to  be  subjects  of  tabes 
mesenterica.  On  the  other  hand,  in  none  of  these  cases  was  Uiere  evidence 
d  phthisis.  All  Hebra's  cases  occurred  in  young  men,  the  youngest  patient 
being  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  twenty-five.  His  description  has  been  followed 
by  subsequent  German  writers,  who  have  added  little  to  the  account  which 
he  gives.  The  writer  saw  two  of  his  cases  in  Vienna,  and  can  testify  that 
they  were  not^  as  has  been  naturally  supposed  by  some  writers,  cases  of 
pityriasis  scrof  ulosorum  sive  tabescentium,  the  xerodermia  or  dry  rough  scaly 
condition  of  the  skin  not  uncommon  in  phthisis  and  other  wasting  diseases. 

Hans  von  Hebra  calls  it  scrofuloderma  papulosum.  It  does  not  appear 
under  any  form  of  Hardy's  scrofulides.  It  might,  however,  be  well  included 
under  Bazin's  large  group  of  scrofulides  b^nignes. 

Kaposi  has  made  sections  of  the  affected  integuments,  and  describes  the 
sebaceous  glands  as  blocked  by  epidermic  plugs,  and  surrounded  by  a 
oo{Mous  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  so  that  according  to  this  excellent  ob- 
serve, the  disease  would  be  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  corium  surround- 
ing the  sebaceous  glands.  The  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox  transcribed  Hebra's 
account  without  comment^  only  stating  that  the  condition  is  "  of  infinitely 
rare  occurrence  in  England."  He  afterwards  published  six  cases  in  the 
'Clinical  Transactions,'  vol.  xij,  with  a  plate.  Dr  Liveing  has  met  with  a 
few  typical  cases  among  poor  out-patients,  and  thinks  that  the  inconspicuous 
colour  of  the  papules  and  the  absence  of  itching  lead  to  its  being  over- 
looked. Several  well-marked  cases  have  been  lately  shown  before  the 
Dermatological  Society  ;  one  was  a  patient  of  Dr  Payne's,  a  girl  aged  seven, 
pale,  and  with  swollen  glands. 

From  English  experience.  Lichen  scrof  ulosus  is  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults,  and  is  as  common  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other.     Its  locality, 
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the  circumscribed  patches,  the  pale  colour  of  the  papules,  and  the  yellowifih 
pigmentation,  together  with  entire  absence  of  itching,  are  sufficient  charac- 
ters for  diagnosis  and  justify  its  recognition  as  a  distinct  variety  of  chrome 
papular  dermatitis. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  internal  administration  of  cod-liyer  oil,  and 
is  said  to  be  uniformly  successful. 

Lichen  pla/nus*— -There  is  a  form  of  chronic  superficial  dermatitlB  which 
is  so  distinct  from  all  others  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  a  separate  name.  Of 
all  forms  of  papular  dermatitis  it  recedes  furthest  from  typical  eczema,  and 
approaches  nearest  to  the  dry  tetter  or  psoriasis  which  will  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
older  dermatologists,  and  is  indeed  a  somewhat  rare  disease.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Hebra  under  the  title  lichen  ruber,  and  shortly  after  from  a 
different  point  of  view  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  under  the  more  distinctiYe 
name  which  has  been  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  In  Germany  the 
two  forms  are  distinguished  as  lichen\ruber  acuminatus  and  lichen  ruber  planus,^ 

Hebra  gives  an  elaborate  table  of  the  differences  between  lichen  ruber  and 
lichen  scrofulosus,  psoriasis,  eczema,  and  pityriasis  rubra.  Some  dermatolo- 
gists question  whether  the  disease  described  in  Vienna  is  really  the  same  as 
Uchen  planus,  but  in  pathology  and  the  essential  points  of  their  natural  history 
the  affections  named  by  Hebra  and  by  Wilson  are  one,  although  they  repre- 
sent two  varieties  which  may  be  recognised. 

Dr  Liveing,  Dr  Crocker,  and  Dr  Duhring  in  America,  regard  Hebra's 
and  Wilson's  disease  as  unquestionably  the  same.   Wilson  himself  suggested 
that  the  cases  described  by  him  were  varied  examples  of  the  lichen  ruber  of 
Hebra,  but  Hebra  himself  considered  the  two  affections  to  be  distinct,  and 
this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Dr  Fagge.     It  is  held  in  America  by  Dr  A 
R.  Robinson  and  Dr  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  where  Hebra's  form  of 
the  disease  seems  to  be  more  common  than  Wilson's.     Hans  von  Hebra 
describes  two  forms ;  one  very  rare,  more  acute,  with  greater  formation  of 
scales,  more  itching,  and  more  generally  diffused  dermatitis,  and  also  fol- 
lowed by  more  severe  affection  of  the  general  health  ;  the  second  common, 
more  chronic,  never  spreading  over  the  entire  surface,  with  only  slight  im- 
tation,  and  with  no  injurious  effects  on  the  health  (*  Kr.  Ver.  d.  Haut,'  p. 
376,  and  *  Brit.  Joum.  of  Derm.,'  March,  1890).     It  appears  to  the  writer 
that  we  must  recognise  two  types  of  the  disease :  one  more  discrete,  more 
widely  spread  over  the  surface,  and  with  more  marked  general  sjrmptoms; 
the  other  more  confluent^  more  strictly  localized,  and  with  less  irritation 
and  general  disturbance.     But  that  they  are  varieties  of  the  same  malady 
seems  shown  (1)  by  the  fact  that  one  passes  into  the  other  by  intermediate 
cases  and  even  in  the  same  patient^  so  that  we  have  seen  what  Hebra  would 
have  called  "  exquisite  Lichen  ruber "  of  the  trunk  and  legs,  with  equally 
tjrpical  Lichen  planus  of  the  arms ;  (2)  by  the  identity  of  the  elementary 
lesion  in  appearance  and  histology ;  and  (3)  by  the  course  and  the  them- 
pontics  of  the  disease  (*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  xxv,  p.  254,  and  rd* 
xlvi,  p.  391). t 

*  8yn, — Lichen  ruber  ^Lichen  iny^t^r^  (Hardv)  indading  Liehen  plan  oom^  (Vidal)- 

t  Dr  tJnna,  of  Hambnrg,  proposes  to  add  a  thiid  yariety,  lichen  fiAer  obimsiu. 

X  See  an  account  of  the  discussion  on  the  mutual  relation  of  Lichen  planmg  and  L.  n(^ 

which  took  place  at  the  Dermatological  Ck>ngre88  at  Paris  in  1889,  reported  in  the  'Britiin 

Journal  of  Dermatology'  for  October,  1889. 
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Anaiomif. — No  one  who  has  seen  a  well-marked  example  of  Lichen 
{duitis  can  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Wilson's  description;  the  raised  flat  patches, 
their  dull  glistening  surface,  deep  purple-red  colour,  slight  desquamation, 
chronic  course,  and  resulting  pigmentation  are  together  most  characteristic. 
Hebra  insisted  upon  the  genuine  papular  origin  of  the  affection,  on  the 
deep  red.  colour  of  the  papules,  and  their  not  increasing  in  size  when  once 
formed.  Fresh  papules  appear,  and  they  become  confluent,  so  as  to  form  the 
raised  flat  patch  which  struck  Wilson's  attention  (see  model  260  in  the  Guy's 
mnsenin). 

Hillier  in  1866,  and  Neumann  more  fully  in  1869,  described  the  histo- 
logy of  the  disease.  The  hair-sacs  and  adjacent  sebaceous  glands  are  the  chief 
and  apparently  earliest  seat  of  infiltration.  The  opening  of  the  hair-sacs  is 
wide  and  funnel-shaped,  a  fact  noted  by  Hebra  in  his  original  account.  The 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  contain  granules  of  dark-brown  pigment,  the  natural 
papillsB  are  enlarged,  the  sweat-glands  are  unaffected,  the  sebaceous  glands 
atrophied.  There  is  after  a  time  considerable  thickening  and  induration  of 
the  skin,  as  in  other  forms  of  chronic  dermatitis. 

ZHstribuHon. — ^Lichen  planus  may  occur  upon  the  extremities  or  trunk, 
hut  has  never  been  observed  upon  the  face  or  head.     Hebra  describes  it  as 
aonietimes  affecting  the  palms  and  soles,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Wilson  and  by  Hutchinson.     The  patches  are  apt  to  be  most  marked  in  parts 
subject  to  friction,  as  the  waist  and  the  circle  of  skin  pressed  on  by  a  garter. 
Its  favourite  positions  are  on  the  limbs,  especially  the  forearm  and  wrist 
(front  as  well  as  back),  and  the  leg  below  the  knee  ;  also  the  thigh,  parti- 
cularly the  skin  over  the  internal  condyle  and  the  hollow  over  the  great  tro- 
chanter.   In  the  lower  limbs  the  colour  is  more  deeply  purple  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  often  sjrmmetrical,  but  less  decidedly  so  than  psoriasis  or  eczema. 
In  cases  which  agree  more  nearly  with  Hebra's  lichen  ruber  the  papules 
are  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  more  generally  distributed  over  the  limbs  and 
tomk.     The  papules  and  raised  patches  are  not  arranged  in  groups,  as  in 
most  forms  of  lichen.     In  extensive  cases  the  nails  may  be  affected,  but  this 
complication  is  less  common  than  in  chronic  eczema. 

Mucous  lesions.— ^lAchen  planus  is  undoubtedly  often  associated  with  the 
white  patches  on  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  which  have  been  described  under 
the  varied  titles  of  ichthyosis  linguae,  psoriasis  linguae,  tylosis,  keratosis,  and 
leucoplakia.  The  association  was  noticed  in  two  of  his  cases  by  Mr 
Hutchinson  ('Lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery,'  vol.  i,  pp.  211,  213),  and  we 
have  seen  it  repeatedly  at  Guy's  Hospital  and  elsewhere. 

NcUwral  History, — Hebra's  patients  were  almost  all  men.  In  England  it 
has  been  more  often  seen  in  women,  but  in  27  consecutive  cases  of  the 
writer's  there  were  15  men  and  12  women.  It  seldom  or  never  attacks 
young  children,  but  the  writer  has  seen  a  typical  case  in  a  girl  of  thirteen 
and  another  in  a  boy  of  nine.  Observers  differ  as  to  the  existence  of 
itching.  In  the  cases  on  which  the  present  account  is  founded  it  has  once 
or  twice  been  absent^  sometimes  troublesome,  but  never  severe,  that  is,  not 
comparable  to  the  irritation  of  eczema,  scabies,  or  prurigo. 

Lichen  planus  is  chronic  in  its  development  and  course.  Hebra  describes 
lichen  ruber  as  leading  to  marasmus  and  death.  The  late  Dr  Fox  says  that 
in  both  forms  of  the  disease,  the  more  general  and  severe  of  Hebra  and 
the  more  local  of  Wilson,  the  patient  is  ill.  Mr  Hutchinson  says  that  the 
large  majority  of  patients  believed  themselves  to  be  in  their  usual  health 
when  it  began,  but  that  if  it  persists  long  the  general  health  may  fail. 
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All  the  cases  seen  by  the  writer  were  in  persons  in  average  condition, 
some  of  them  in  robust  health.  No  internal  organ  is  affected,  nor  are 
there  symptoms  of  general  disturbance,  at  least  in  ordinary  cases. 

Lichen  planus  does  not  tend  to  cure;  it  continues  indefinitely,  may 
spread  eztensiyely,  and,  as  above  stated,  may  in  certain  severe  and  pro- 
tracted cases  seriously  affect  the  general  health.  After  being  cored  it  is 
liable  to  recur. 

Diagnosis. — This  affection  is  distinguished  from  eczema  by  its  nevm* 
forming  either  vesicular  or  raw  surfaces,  by  its  avoidance  of  the  face  and 
ears,  its  general  distribution,  and  the  comparatively  slight  amount  of 
itching.  In  some  cases  it  undoubtedly  approaches  very  closely  to  psoriasis, 
especially  to  inveterate  cases  of  the  latter  disease  which  have  become 
generally  difiused  and  have  lost  much  of  their  characteristic  appearance. 
Mr  Hutchinson  would  recognise  transitional  cases,  and  indeed  proposes  to 
name  lichen  planus  "  lichen-psoriasis."  But-  difficult  as  the  diagnosis  occa- 
sionally is,  the  distribution,  the  character  of  the  scales,  and  the  persistence 
of  the  papules  sufficiently  distinguish  lichen  planus  from  psoriasis. 

Lichen  ruber  accuminatus  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what 
Devergie  called  L.  ruber  pilaris,  which,  as  above  stated  (p.  796),  is  an 
inflammation  of  blocked  hair-follicles  (keratosis  pilaris). 

A  more  important  distinction  is  between  lichen  planus  and  syphilis, 
for  which  it  is  often  mistaken.  The  colour,  the  frequent  absence  of 
itching,  and  the  somewhat  irregular  distribution,  lead  to  this  error,  which 
is  apt  to  be  confirmed  if  white  patches  are  found  on  the  tongue  or 
cheeks.  This  leucoplakia,  however,  is  no  proof  of  syphilis.  The  colour  of 
lichen  ruber  is  more  purple  and  less  brown  than  that  of  a  syphilids. 
The  freedom  of  the  face  and  scalp,  the  absolute  uniformity  of  all  the 
lesions,  and  their  persistence  unchanged  during  long  periods  of  time,  usually 
ensure  a  correct  diagnosis ;  but  some  cases  which  conform  to  Hebra's  type  (L 
ruber)  rather  than  to  Wilson's  (L,  planus)  are  so  much  like  a  secondary  scaly 
eruption  that  the  present  writer  must  confess  that  he  has  more  than  once 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  adopted,  both  in  Grermany  and  England,  is  the 
administration  of  arsenic.  Most  writers  speak  of  this  as  specific  and  certain 
in  its  effects,  but  some  of  considerable  experience  find  it  occasionally  fail, 
and  lichen  planus  is  certainly  slower  in  yielding  to  the  remedy  than  avemge 
cases  of  psoriasis.  Locally,  tar  ointments  or  some  of  the  milder  preparations, 
which  will  be  described  under  psoriasis  as  substitutes  for  tar,  are  important 
aids  in  treatment.  In  obstinate  cases  an  ointment  of  pyrogallic  acid  should 
be  applied.  Unna  recommends  one  composed  of  hydr.  perchlor.  gr.  |,  ac. 
carboL  gr.  zz,  and  ung.  zinci  5J-  ^^  Heitzmann,  of  New  York,  ^o  tried 
this  treatment)  found  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  much  more 
efficient  (' Joum.  Amer.  Derm.  Soc.,'  Sept.,  1889,  and  ibid,  pp.  52  and  64). 

Prurigo. — ^Prurigo,  "the  disease  attended  with  pruritus  or  itching," 
was  a  term  formerly  very  loosely  applied  and  is  still  somewhat  difficult  to 
define.  Willan  described  it  as  a  papular  eruption  in  which  the  papules  are 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin  and  accompanied  by  itching.  His  "  spedee " 
were  P.  ndtis  and  P.  farmicansj  which  are  merely  more  or  less  severe  cases 
of  the  same  affection,  and  P.  senilis,  characterised  by  the  age  of  the  patients 
and  the  difficulty  of  cure.  Bateman  thinks  that  pediculi  are  not  onfre- 
quently  generated  when  prurigo  senilis  is  present,  thus  putting  the  cause 
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for  Uie  effect^  sinoe  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  most  if  not  all  cases  of 
prar^  seniliB  are  directly  caused  by  pediculi  corporis. 

Willan  and  Bateman  also  mention  Prurigo  pubis,  which  they  rightly 
iKTibe  to  the  presence  <rf  pedicuU,  and  P.  profputu  and  wreOvralis^  whi<£  are 
boUi  sympathetic  pmritos.  Lastly,  their  species,  prurigo  podicit  and  P. 
fwimeU^  eorreepond  to  the  drier  and  more  paptdar  and  indurated  forms  of 
tbe  irritable  local  dermatitis  which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter  as 
ecsema  ani  and  eczema  genitalium. 

1.  PrurOus, — ^Prurigo,  a  papular  inflammation  of  the  skin,  must  first  be 
distnigcdahed  from  pruritus  or  subjective  sensation  of  itching  without  any 
local  lesion.  Pruritus  accompanies  not  only  prurigo  but  also  eciema  and  the 
diwqnainative  stage  of  many  ezanthems.  It  is  the  constant  effect  of 
pediculi  and  of  the  acarus ;  it  may  be  produced  by  jaundice,  and  may  be 
t^  result  of  the  various  atrophic  changes  which  take  place  in  the  senile 
skin.  These,  which  have  been  well  described  by  Neumann,  include  the 
wastii^  and  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  papilke,  and  it  is  probable  that 
tte  proeess  gives  rise  to  sei^e  pruritus. 

Praiigo,  or  irritable  papules,  may  be  produced  by  primary  pruritus. 
Ilus  occurs  in  hot  weath^  among  children,  most  often  from  the  irritation 
oC  sweat  or  of  vermin  (the  Lichen  urticdus  of  Bateman).  The  papules  are 
b^  flat^  and  discrete ;  but  there  is  no  pigmentation,  no  thickening  of  the 
akin,  and  the  distribution  is  irregular.  Mr  Hutchinson  has  observed  this 
nunmer  prurigo  affecting  the  face  and  arms  of  adolescents  and  relapsing 
erery  year  {Pr,  mdvoaUs).  According  to  this  author  another  form  of  prurigo 
IS  common  as  a  sequel  of  varicella. 

Some  persons,  usually  young  adults,  are  liable  in  cold,  frosty  weather 
to  great  irritation  of  the  ddn,  which  becomes  dry,  harsh,  and  pale.  This 
^eets  the  covered  parts  most,  and  is  often  supposed  to  be  due  to  flannel 
undeielothing.  It  has  been  called  vnnterprurigo  by  Hutchinson  and  pruritus 
hiemaUs  by  Duhring,  but  in  England  is  more  common  during  the  east  winds 
of  spring  than  in  midwinter.  The  scratching  of  the  patient  produces  a  crop 
of  p^Niles.  Dr  Payne  has  published  several  cases  of  this  disorder  ('  Kare 
I^iseases  ci  the  Skin,'  chap.  iv).  He  recoinmends  unmedicated  glycerine  or 
^^eeline  locally,  and  chloral  as  a  sedative  at  night. 

Many  cases  formerly  described  as  prurigo  should  be  called  papular 
erythema,  or  urticaria,  or  papular  dermatitis — arising  from  the  irritation  of 
l>t^  or  pediculi  (which  in  infants  do  not  cause  the  characteristic  appearance 
ol  prurigo  pedicularis),  or  from  the  friction  of  flannel  next  the  skin.  Lichen 
drcumscriptus,  papular  eczema,  and  even  congenital  syphilis  have  been 
nustaken  for  pruriga 

2.  Prurigo  senMs  a  pedieuUs. — This  is  a  well-characterised  and  common 
disease  known  as  prurigo  senilis,  phthiriasis,  or  prurigo  pedicularis.  It  is 
&  papular  dermatitis  of  definite  clinical  characters  dependent  on  the  irritation 
of  body-lice,  and  is  only  seen  in  elderly  persons.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
the  combination  of  two  conditions — the  excitant  and  the  predisposing  cause, 
the  irriians  and  irrUdble — to  form  a  constant  clinical  result. 

Phthiriasis  is  not  a  sufficient  title,  for  children  may  be  swarming  with 
vermin,  and  may  suffer  from  urticaria  or  ecthjnna  as  the  result,  but  are 
Bs?er  affected  with  this  fonn  of  prurigo ;  nor  is  "  prurigo  senilis  ^'  enough, 
^ndsss  we  recognise  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  papules  are  separate,  not  spreading  over  wide  surfaces  as  in  eczema, 
nor  coUecteid  in  m<H*e  or  less  rounded  patches  as  in  lichen  circumscriptus, 
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nor  coalescing  as  in  lichen  planus.  Moreover,  they  are  much  laiger  than  in 
eczematous  dermatitis,  flat  rather  than  pointed,  less  red,  and  more  persistent. 
But  what  is  most  characteristic  is  that  before  long  each  of  them  is  capped 
by  a  little  black  crust  of  dried-up  blood,  the  result  (d  scratching. 

Beside  these  papules,  the  disease  is  marked  by  an  extensive  series  d 
scratch-marks  following  the  curves  which  are  described  by  the  right  or  left 
hand  respectively,  working  from  the  shoulder.  The  irritation  of  scratching 
not  only  causes  excoriation  and  haemorrhage,  but  sometimes  produces  wheals 
like  those  of  urticaria,  and  raw  surfaces  which  may  be  properly  called  trau- 
matic eczema.  Both  these  effects  may  be  absent^  but  prurigo  seniliB  nevor 
lasts  long  without  the  whole  surface  between  the  papules  becoming  more  or 
less  deeply  pigmented,  until  in  some  cases  the  affected  parts  are  as  dark  as 
the  skin  of  a  mulatto. 

The  distribuHon  of  prurigo  senilis  is  as  characteristic  as  its  anatomy.  It 
occupies  the  shoulders,  back,  and  loins,  the  papules  usually  stopping  abnqitly 
at  the  waist  or  the  sacral  region,  and  sometimes  not  spreading  below  the 
scapulffi.  They  may  appear  over  t^e  upper  arms,  but  rarely  below  the  elbow 
and  never  on  the  hand.  They  are  numerous  on  the  flanks,  and  in  severe  cases 
may  cover  the  whole  chest  and  abdomen.  The  thighs  may  share  in  the  disease ; 
but  even  in  the  most  extensive  cases  it  is  genenJly  found  that  the  outlying 
parts  are  rather  the  seat  of  ordinary  dermatitis  produced  by  scratching  than 
of  the  true  papules  of  the  disease.     Prurigo  senilis  never  affects  the  bee. 

The  itching  is  most  severe ;  and,  like  all  pruritus,  it  is  worst  at  night 
and  when  the  patient  is  warm.  The  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness  leads  to 
more  reckless  scratching  than  in  any  other  disease.  It  is  the  consequence, 
however,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  papules,  for  we  can  distinguish  the  latter 
from  the  traumatic  dermatitis  set  up  by  the  former. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  can  be  found  when  carefully  looked 
for,  especially  in  the  plaits  of  the  underlinen  about  the  neck  and  waist.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  pediculi  corporis  may  exist  in  old  men  and 
women  of  apparently  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

The  whole  facies  of  the  disease  is  so  well  marked  that  it  can  scarcely 
escape  recognition.  It  affects  both  sexes.  Typical  cases  are  very  rare  in 
persons  as  young  as  fifty. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  effectual  when  the  disease  is  once  recognised. 
The  most  effectual  parasiticide  is  the  white  precipitate  ointment^  and  if  only 
applied  to  the  shoulders  no  harm  will  ensue ;  when  used  more  freely  and 
extensively  it  may  cause  salivation.  Inunction,  as  used  with  grey  ointment 
in  cases  of  syphilis,  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  it  is  enough  for  the  parts  to  be 
smeared  over.  Carbolic  acid  lotion  (5  p.  c.)  or  diluted  creasote  ointment 
relieves  the  itching.    The  clothes  must  be  scalded  or  fumigated. 

3.  Prurigo — ^in  the  restricted  sense. — ^There  remain  certain  f onns  of 
disease  which  are  quite  independent  of  pedicuU,  but  agree  with  prarigo 
senilis  in  the  anatomical  character  of  the  papules  and  in  the  excesdve 
itching  to  which  they  give  rise.  One  form  is  the  prurigo  of  Hebra,  a 
striking  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  Sydenham  Society's  translation 
of  his  work  (vol.  ii,  p.  258).  He  admits  milder  cases  which  correspond  to 
the  prurigo  mitis  and  f  ormicans  of  Willan,  but  would  separate  them  broidlf 
from  the  severe  form  which  is  congenital  and  incurable.  The  writer  saw 
at  Vienna  cases  of  this  '*  Hebra's  prurigo,"  as  it  has  been  called,  and  ventorsi 
to  think  that  their  characters  were  somewhat  over-described,  if  no^ 
exaggerated.     At  all  events,  cases  have  been  described,  both  in  Americs 
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and  in  England,  which  agree  with  Hebra's  cases  in  aU  essential  parti- 
colarB,  and  which  would  make  an  onintemipted  series  connecting  the 
worst  of  those  in  Vienna  with  the  slightest  forms  of  infantile  prurigo.* 
We  may  therefore  fairly  include  these  affections  under  a  common  name, 
mag  such  adjectives  as  mUiSf  gravis,  offtia,  cangmUalis,  infcmHlia,  woeteraia, 
to  denote  the  varieties  which  we  find  in  practice. 

The  papules  of  prurigo  are  at  first  scarcely  distinguishable  in  colour, 
and,  as  Hebra  says,  are  felt  rather  than  seen.  They  are  not  closely  set, 
and  do  not  appear  in  patches ;  they  produce  great  itching,  which  causes 
black  spots  and  scratch-marks  as  in  prur^o  pedicularis.  The  skin  be- 
tween is  more  or  less  pigmented,  and  is  generally  covered  with  a  fine 
banny  desquamation.  In  course  of  time  it  becomes  thick  and  indurated, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  traumatic  eczema,  often  of  a  pustular  kind. 
In  severe  cases,  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  occiuv  both 
in  the  groin  and  the  axillae. 

The  distribution  of  prurigo  is  over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  face  is 
almost  always  free,  and  also  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  palms,  and  soles. 
It  is  generaUy  most  severe  on  the  back,  chesty  and  abdomen,  on  the  buttocks, 
the  shoulders,  and  upper  arms ;  and  it  is  generally  worse  on  the  lower  than 
on  the  upper  extremities,  and  worst  of  all  below  the  knee. 

Prur^  begins  in  early  life,  and  either  disappears  during  childhood,  or  if 
present  in  an  adult^  has  persisted  from  that  period.  It  is  generally  worse 
m  winter.  In  one  exceptional  case  it  began  in  a  lad  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
It  first  i^peared  on  his  legs,  and  affected  the  whole  surface  except  the  head, 
palms,  soles,  and  flexures.  There  were  a  few  spots  on  the  cheeks  and  neck, 
on  the  hands  and  f  eet»  and  on  the  penis ;  the  trunk  was  moderately  affected, 
the  buttocks  and  thighs  more  so,  and  the  arms  and  legs  most  of  alL  There 
were  severe  buboes,  and  he  was  thin  and  wasted.  He  improved  greatly 
imder  treatment,  but  the  disease  returned  from  time  to  time. 

In  twenty  consecutive  cases  observed,  the  ages  of  the  patients  when  first 
seen  by  the  writer  were— -under  twelve  months  two,  between  two  and  five  years 
eighty  between  five  and  ten  one,  between  ten  and  fifteen  five,  between  twenty 
and  forty-five  three.  It  is  more  common  in  men  and  boys  than  in  females. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  skin  is  often  much  thickened  as  well  as  pigmented. 

The  kealmefni  of  prurigo,  even  in  its  most  typical  and  severe  form,  is  far 
from  being  as  hopeless  as  Hebra  supposed.  Frequent  warm  baths  and  assidu* 
ons  inunction,  together  with  arsenic  internally  in  steadily  increasing  doses, 
with  cod-liver  oil  and  good  feeding,  will  often  restore  even  inveterate  cases  to 
health  and  comfort.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain  to  return,  probably  more 
than  once,  and  must  be  kept  at  bay  for  years  before  it  finally  disappears. 

The  slighter  forms  of  true  prurigo  in  infants  and  children  are  very  much 
Aggravated  by  scratching,  and  the  first  point  is  to  prevent  this  by  hydro- 
cyanic lotion  or  other  lo^  anodyne,  and  by  sedatives  at  nighty  as  described 
nnder  eczema  (pp.  779,  780).  In  some  cases  quinine  appears  to  be  almost  a 
specific,  both  for  the  irritation  and  the  disease. 

Locally  ointments  are  usually  more  effectual  than  lotions  in  allajring  the 
itching.  Ung.  hyd.  amrnonioH  or  Ung.  hyd.  ox.  rubri  is  particularly  useful 
for  circumscribed  regions,  as  in  pruritus  ani.  Liq.  earbonis  dekrgens  (5J — ij 
ad  5j)  is  often  serviceable  in  addition.  Of  local  anodynes  cucain  is  more 
generally  efScient  than  opiates. 

*  See,  on  this  point,  a  paper  bv  Mr  Morrant  Baker» '  Intemat.  Med.  Congr.,  1881/  yoL  iii, 
^  177,  and  the  ditcoifion  which  followed. 
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*  Dnratoqiie  cati  aquanuiB  inoraioere  fentit." 

Ovid. 


Frequenoji — Name — Anatomy  and  histology — Course — Symptoms — Distribution 
— JEtiohgy — Varieties :  guttate  forrn^  inveterate  form — Belation  to  pityriasis 
rubra,  to  eczema,  and  to  syphilis — Prognosis — TreatmenL 

Excluding  scabies  and  syphilis,  by  far  the  most  common  cutaneous 
disease  is  eczema ;  next  comes  acne,  and  then  psoriasis.  Like  the  affections 
hitherto  described,  it  is  a  chronic  superficial  dermatitis,  and  like  them  has 
been  described  as  a  dartrous  or  herpetic  aiSection.  It  stands,  however,  at 
the  opposite  extreme  from  tjrpical  idiopathic  vesicular  eczema,  with  which 
it  offers  points  of  contrast  rather  than  of  resemblance. 

An  old  and  good  name  for  psoriasis  was  "  dry  tetter."  The  Greek  term 
signifies  the  condition  of  psora  or  itching,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  present 
signification  of  the  term.  Certain  forms  of  psoriasis  were  formerly  known 
as  lepra,  a  term  which  from  its  etymology,  "  the  scaly  disease,''  would  be 
more  expropriate,  but  the  confusion  with  leprosy  is  decisive  against  the 
word.  The  Greek  term  alphas,  referring  to  its  white  scales,  was  revived  by 
Erasmus  Wilson,  but  without  general  acceptance. 

Anatomy, — ^Psoriasis  is  an  extremely  well-marked  and  characteristic  form 
of  disease.  It  begins  as  papules,  which  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  form 
flat  patches.  From  the  beginning  white  sodes  can  be  seen  upon  tiie  pi4)ule6, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  as  lai^e  as  a  pea  the  scales  form  conspicuous  shiny 
spots  {Ps.  guttata).  They  are  lai^e,  perfectly  dry,  strongly  coh^nt^  and  not 
easily  separable  from  the  skin ;  they  have  dso  a  characteristic  white  silvery 
lustre,  due  to  the  abundance  of  air  which  is  included  between  the  lajrers  ci 
homy  epidermis.  When  the  scales  are  removed,  the  surface  on  which  they 
rest  is  seen  to  be  red,  shining,  and  dry,  but  the  injection  is  not  that  of  acute 
hyperemia,  and  either  stops  at  the  edge  ot  the  sctJy  patch  or  only  extends 
very  slightly  beyond  it. 

Histology. — ^The  earlier  dermatologists  of  the  present  c^tury,  G^ustsv 
Simon,  and  even  Hebra,  were  unable  to  prove  what  they  recognised  as  pro- 
bable, that  psoriasis  is  essentially  a  form  of  dermatitis.  As  with  eczema 
and  most  other  cutaneous  affections,  the  characteristic  appearance  is  lost 
after  deatL  By  the  better  methods  of  modem  histolc^  Neumann  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  abundant  cellular  infiltration  of  the  papillsB  of  the 
corium,  extending  along  the  tracks  of  blood-vessels  in  its  deeper  layers. 
The  papillae  are  enlarged  to  ten  or  twelve  times  their  natural  size,  and  this 
papillary  hypertrophy  is  present  from  the  firsts  not  only,  as  witii  eesema, 
in  the  later  stages.  The  scales  of  psoriasis,  like  those  of  pityriasifl 
rubra,  consist  almost  entirely  of  keratin — ^unmixed  with  fibrin  and  leu- 
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ooeytes,    as    in   chronic   eczema    and   sjrphilifii    or  with    sebum,   as    in 
(ntyriasis  capitis. 

IjocoI  evoliUion. — Psoriasis  is  no  less  charact0ristic  in  the  regions  it  affects 
than  in  its  anatomical  lesion.  Its  favourite  spots  are  over  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  and  over  the  patella,  ligamentum  patellso,  and  tubercle  of  the 
tibia*  In  fact^  it  is  remarkable  how  very  rarely  these  spots  are  found  free 
eren  in  the  most  chronic  and  varied  forms  of  the  disease.  Here  it  begins 
and  here  it  almost  always  remains.  From  these  points  it  spreads  downwards 
OT^  the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearm  and  on  the  shin  and  calf,  not^  how- 
ever, by  a  continuous  advance,  as  is  the  case  with  eczema,  but  by  the 
development  of  separate  discs  with  well-defined  margins  (Ps.  mmmtdata), 
wbicli  as  they  increase  in  size  become  confluent  with  the  originally  diseased 
snr&ce.  The  whole  upper  and  lower  extremities  may  be  covered  with 
such  patches,  which  increase  by  coalescence ;  but  there  will  always  be 
found  more  or  less  extensive  islimds  of  healthy  skin  between  the  diseased 
parts,  and  these  will  have  a  concave,  while  the  scaly  patches  have  a  con- 
siantiy  convex,  outline.  On  the  back  or  chest  the  same  process  is  seen  on 
a  larger  Bcale.  ^ 

As  the  raised,  red,  and  scaly  edge  of  the  eruption  advances,  the  inner 
parts,  which  were  first  affected,  lose  their  scales  and  return,  more  or  less 
incompletely,  to  a  healthy  condition ;  so  that  by  this  pr<^ressive  spread  and 
involution  of  the  disease  the  scattered  scaly  patches  in  which  it  began  gra- 
dually give  place  to  extensive  surfaces  of  almost  normal  appearance,  bounded 
by  sinuous  lines  of  red  and  scaly  skin,  made  up  by  the  intersecting  seg- 
ments ot  many  circles.  Psoriasis  gyrata  was  the  technical  term  applied  to 
tiiis  stage. 

After  psoriasis  has  lasted  for  some  time,  its  colour  begins  to  acquire  a 
deeper  and  brownish  tint.  It  no  longer  disappears  completely  upon  pressure — 
that  is  to  say,  pigmentation  has  been  added  to  hyperadmia.  In  inveterate 
cases  this  becomes  very  characteristic,  the  colour  being  of  a  deep  brown, 
sometimes  almost  mulatto  tint.  When  the  disease  has  been  cured,  when 
the  scales  are  removed,  the  hypersemia  has  subsided,  and  the  finger  cannot 
feel  anything  but  healthy  skhi,  dark  pigment-blotches  remain  to  attest 
the  nature  of  the  recent  malady.  They  always  disappear  in  time,  but» 
espacially  in  old  persons,  their  disappearance  is  slow.  It  may  be  said  that» 
next  to  syphilis,  psoriasis  produces  pigmentation  more  quickly  than  any 
other  form  of  dermatitis,  and  the  depth  of  pigment  may  be  as  great  as 
in  the  most  chronic  cases  of  eczema  or  of  prurigo  senilis.  Ip  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  psoriasis  resembles  lichen  planus,  and  differs  from  pityriasis 
rubra. 

Cowrse. — ^Psoriasis  is  never  acute.  Even  when  it  develops  rapidly  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation,  aud  never  causes 
constitutional  disturbance.  CMten  a  patch  on  each  elbow,  or  on  the  elbows 
and  knees,  may  appear  and  remain  for  years  before  it  shows  signs  of  spread- 
ing. When  it  has  become  extremely  diffused  and  passed  through  the  centri- 
fngal  process  above  described,  it  will,  if  untreated,  ent^r  upon  a  very  chronic 
and  almost  interminable  course,  the  skin  being  habitually  thick,  harsh,  and 
dry*  and  the  general  aspect  resembling  that  of  some  of  the  forms  of  dry 
scaly  chronic  eczema  in  old  persons. 

Of  all  s^  affectiop9  psoriasis  is  most  {NX)ne  to  remTf  more  so  even  than 
eczema.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  singly  outbreak  to  occyvp.  Sometimes,  when 
the  eruption  has  only  just  disappeared  under  treatment^  a  fresh  attack  comes 
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on,  and  the  very  means  which  will  almoet  infallibly  cure  it  when  developed 
are  often  powerless  to  prevent  its  return. 

Notwithstanding  its  etymology,  itching  is  comparatively  aninq[N)rtaat 
as  a  symptom  of  psoriasis ;  it  is  much  less  severe  than  in  ecxema^  aeaUet, 
or  prurigo.  In  many  instances  there  is  no  irritation  at  all;  in  most 
it  is  slight,  but  in  a  few  it  is  sufficiently  troublesome  to  demand  special 
treatment.  It  is  still  more  rare  for  the  affected  parts  to  smart  or  to 
feel  hot  and  tender.  Though  pathologically  it  is  an  inflammataon,  it  is 
the  most  chronic,  cold,  and  uninflammatory  of  aU  kinds  of  snpearfidil 
dermatitis. 

It  produces  no  constitutional  effects,  and  persons  subject  to  it  are  entirely 
free  from  special  liability  to  any  other  disease.  The  digestive^  urinary,  and 
other  functions  are  carried  on  as  usual,  unaffected  by  the  condition  of  the 
skin. 

DisirilmHon. — ^Psoriasis  is  of  aU  diseases  the  most  completely  and  con- 
stantly symmetrical ;  not  more  so,  it  is  true,  than  typical  forms  id  eenma, 
but  its  range  is  so  much  more  restricted,  and  its  varieties  so  onimportanti 
that  while  typical  eczema  does  not  include  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
niunber  of  eczematous  cases,  we  seldom  meet  with  one  of  psoriasis  which 
deviates  from  the  characteristic  type.     As  above  stated,  its  fatvourite  or 
practically  its  constant  seat  is  upon  the  two  elbows  and  the  two  kneei; 
next  it  is  common  over  the  whole  extensor  surfaces  of  the  extremitiea, 
speciaUy  the  forearm,  the  front  and  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  the  perooetl 
side  of  the  1^.     Even  when  most  extensive  it  shuns  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
and  the  popliteal  space.     It  not  unf requently  extends  from  the  forearm  to 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  from  the  leg  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot^  ind 
occasionally  may  cover  the  fingers,  and  even  affect  the  nails.     Psoriam  wt 
gtdum  is  known  by  the  excessive  and  unsightly  thickening  of  the  nail^  and 
by  the  absence  of  soreness  and  suppuration  of  the  matrix.     It  Bometiiii« 
occurs  when  the  rest  of  the  fingers  or  toes  is  free  from  the  disease^  boi 
almost  always  spots  of  psoriasis  will  be  found  on  the  elbows  or  knees,  or 
the  patient  has  previously  suffered  from  the  disease.    The  only  other  iffw- 
tions  of  the  nails  which  at  all  resemble  it  are   eczema  unguium,  abore 
described,  and  onychomycosis,  to  be  mentioned  under  ringworm. 

Psoriasis  very  rarely  affects  the  palms  or  the  soles,  and  never  iinle« 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  previously  the  seat  of  the  disease.  What  used 
to  be  described  as  primary  psoriasis  palmaris  was  probably  either  eetem 
squamosum  or  scaly  sjrphilis.  When  present^  the  scales  of  palmar  psoriani 
are  comparatively  small,  but  the  patches  keep' their  wdl-marked  ed^ 
There  is  little  or  no  disposition  to  form  cracks,  and  the  soreoesB  tod 
irritation  of  eczema  of  the  palms  or  soles  is  absent. 

Next  to  the  extensor  suriaces  of  the  limbs,  the  trunk  is  the  mostconuBOB 
seat  of  psoriasis.  The  shoulders,  back,  and  loins,  the  sacral  and  (^oteii 
regions,  are  very  frequently  its  seat^  the  chest  and  abdomen  somewbst  Im 
so.  Indeed,  we  never  see  psoriasis  of  the  abdomen  which  does  not  also  iSf^ 
other  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  psoriasis  of  tbe  tnmlr 
when  the  limbs  are  completely  free.  The  genital  organs  are  occariooiDj 
the  seat  of  psoriasis,  which  has  usually  spread  thither  from  the  abdomen  or  tbe 
thighs ;  but  this  is  far  less  frequent  than  eczema  of  the  same  parts,  aodwta^ 
used  to  be  called  psoriasis  scroH  is  really  syphilis  squamosa.  The  bee  vi 
head  are  less  frequently  attacked  by  psoriasis  than  the  trunk,  far  lea  fre- 
quently than  the  limbs ;  but  with  so  common  a  disease  cases  often  ooenr 
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in  which  the  red  scaly  patches  appear  upon  the  neck,  the  cheeks,  the  fore- 
head, ajid  the  scalp.  The  scales  are  usually  smaller  upon  the  face,  the  whole 
aspect  less  characteristic,  and  apt  to  be  further  confused  by  slight  ordinary 
dermatitis,  but  the  presence  of  unmistakable  psoriasis  on  the  limbs  or  trunk 
prevents  any  mistake  in  diagnosis.  On  the  scalp  the  closeness  of  the  hairs 
prevents  the  formation  of  large  scales,  and  the  sebaceous  secretion  gives 
them  a  greasy  consistence  and  a  yellowish  tint.  Psoriasis  capUliiii  is  a  not 
infrequent  affection,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  eczema  and 
impetigo  capitis,  from  syphilodermia  and  seborrhoea  sicca  or  pitjnriasis  capitis. 
It  is  always  dry,  the  scales  are  coherent,  the  hair  does  not  fall  out,  and  it  is 
eoincident  with  existing  or  previous  psoriasis  of  other  parts. 

The  affection  called  psoriasis  lainmim  has  been  described  already  as  a 
fonn  of  eczema.  It  is  doubtful  whether  psoriasis  affects  the  mucous 
memhranes.  Psoriasis  linguos  is  lettkoplakia,  white  patches  on  the  tongue, 
distinct  from  syphilis  and  often  antecedent  to  epithelial  cancer ;  when  it  is 
coincident  with  an  affection  of  the  skin,  that  affection  is  usually  lichen  planus. 
The  occasional  coexistence  of  these  patches  with  ordinary  psoriasis  must 
be  admitted;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  coincidence  is  accidental 
or  not. 

JBUclogy, — ^The  cause  or  causes  of  psoriasis  are  absolutely  unknown.  By 
French  writers  it  is  generaUy  ascribed  to  a  dartrous  diathesis,  and  by  those 
who  go  still  further  into  speculation  a  da/rtrous  is  distinguished  from  an 
arthriHe  psoriasis.  In  England  it  is  very  commonly  regarded  as  goutt/f  while 
by  some  authors  it  is  considered,  especially  in  children,  as  a  scrofulous  disease ; 
and  there  is  about  the  same  evidence  for  the  one  hypothesis  as  the  other. 
Dr  Yandell  regards  a  great  deal  of  psoriasis  as  well  as  of  eczema  as  maiariai 
in  origin ;  and  in  the  last  century  psoriasis  was  by  most  physicians  considered 
undoubtedly  scorbvHe.  Some  writers  have  speculated  on  the  possible  con- 
nection of  psoriasis  with  leprosy^  and  would  have  us  regard  it  as  the  expiring 
and  graduidly  mitigated  manifestation  in  modem  times  of  the  scaly  leprosy, 
"  white  as  snow,''  which  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  remarkable 
centrifugal  progress  above  described  naturaUy  suggests  the  idea  of  a  parasitic 
vegetable  growth ;  but  we  may  confidently  assert  that  no  fungus  is  present^ 
and  although  it  has  been  asserted  that  bacteria  may  be  found  in  the  affected 
skin  when  the  scales  have  been  removed,  their  presence,  which  is  certainly 
not  universal,  must  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental,  and  would  neither 
explain  the  course  and  spr^  of  the  disease  nor  help  in  its  treatment.  So 
unwelcome  is  it  to  admit  a  disease  without  a  cause,  that  some  dermatologists 
refuse  the  title  to  psoriasis,  and  regard  it  as  a  condition  of  health. 

With  respect  to  gout  it  must  be  remembered  first  that  the  word,  in 
Germany  and  even  in  England,  is  often  applied  upon  very  insufficient 
evidence.  In  fact,  those  who  use  it  would  sometimes  not  even  imply  the 
presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  joints.  Moreover,  the  diagnosis  of  gout 
is  always  acceptable  to  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  true  that  few  families  of  rank  in  this  country  are  free  from 
unmistakable  gout  in  some  of  their  members.  But  psoriasis  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  private  practice  as  compared  with  that  of  hospitals.  Very 
few  of  those  who  have  unmistakable  podagra  are  liable  to  psoriasis ;  and 
psoriasis  is  as  common  in  Scotland,  Glermany,  and  America,  where  gout  is 
rare,  as  in  England,  where  it  is  frequent.  If  we  determine  that  every  disease 
must  have  for  cause  some  condition  already  known,  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
one  in  the  list  given  above  for  every  case  of  psoriasis ;  but  such  a  practice 
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hinders  the  pi-ogress  of  knowledge  of  the  real  causes  of  disease,  interferes 
with  rational  and  successful  treatment,  and  leads  to  an  aoquiesoenee  in 
unsupported  statements  and  fallacious  arguments  which  is  fatal  to  medicine 
either  as  a  science  or  an  art. 

Psoriasis  occurs  equally  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages  above  infancy ;  it 
becomes  more  common  from  the  age  of  six  or  seyen  up  to  puberty,  and  the 
first  attack  usually  falls  in  childhood  or  early  adult  life*  It  may,  however, 
begin  after  fifty  and  even  in  old  age. 

The  present  writer  published  in  the  '  Gu/s  Hospital  Beports '  (rola.  xzv, 
p.  243,  and  xlvi,  p.  419)  a  tabulated  statement  (rf  267  cases  of  psoriasis 
observed  by  him.  Of  these  patients,  145  were  mMi,  and  122  women. 
Their  ages  varied  from  four  to  seventy-two,  but  in  many  cases  the  disease 
has  begun  long  before  the  patient  appeared.  There  were  22  patients  under 
ten  years  old,  35  between  ten  and  sixteen,  32  between  sixteen  and  twenty, 
66  between  twenty  and  thirty,  23  between  thirty  and  forty,  25  between 
forty  and  fifty,  23  between  fifty  and  sixty,  22  between  sixty  and  sevoity, 
and  3  over  seventy. 

FaHeHes  and  rdaiiane. — ^As  above  stated,  psoriasis  compared  with  ecsema 
is  singularly  uniform  in  its  anatomy  and  natural  history.  The  description 
above  given  applies  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  cases,  of  course  with 
individual  variations,  but  less  than  those  of  even  such  typical  diseases  as 
tjrphus  and  variola.  There  is,  in  fact»  only  one  variety  which  demands  notice : 
in  children  the  ordinary  form  is  frequently  seen,  Imt  more  commonly  the 
early  spots  of  Fsoriasis  guitaia  do  not  grow  into  the  nummular  stage,  and 
the  la^e  patches  of  gyrate  psoriasis  are  decidedly  rare  under  puberty. 
This  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning  in  itself,  but  the  spots  are  also 
remarkable  for  having  little  or  no  red  border.  They  produce  no  irritation, 
and — as  is  common  with  other  diseases  affecting  children — the  local  distri- 
bution is  less  rigidly  marked  than  in  adults  (p.  759).  The  guttae  are 
frequently  seen  cm  the  face,  and  they  are  perhi^  more  abundant  on  the  trunk 
than  on  the  limbs.  Dr  liveing  thinks,  moreover,  that  guttate  psoriasis 
occurs  particularly  in  children  who  are  scrofulous,  %.  e.  pale  and  thin«  It  is, 
however,  otten  seen  in  those  who  are  robust^  and  certainly  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  chronic  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands,  no  caries,  no  chronic 
synovitis,  and  no  evidence  of  tubercle. 

When  psoriasis  has  lasted  for  many  years  and  has  spread  over  the  greater 
port  of  the  surface,  it  loses  much  of  its  characteristic  iH;^>earance,  the  scales 
are  less  abundantly  formed,  the  mai'gins  are  less  definite,  and  the  whole 
skin  becomes  thickened  and  indurated,  so  that  it  often  requires  careful  in- 
vestigation and  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection  to  distiD- 
guish  this  psoriasis  inveteraia  from  the  dry  and  chronic  ecsema  described  in  a 
former  chapter. 

There  is  no  question  that  psoriasis  may  pass  into,  or  be  suiq[danted  by, 
the  dry,  scaly  and  universal  dermatitis  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter 
as  pityriasis  rubra.  As  is  there  stated,  the  late  Dr  Baxter  thought  that  any 
dermatitis — eczema,  psoriasis,  lichen,  or  pemphigus — ^migh|;^  if  su£Bcientlf 
extensive,  assume  the  characters  of  that  remarkable  disease.  In  a  piqper  is 
the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports  *  (voL  xxv,  p.  266),  reasons  are  given  against 
accepting  this  hypothesis.  The  writer  had  a  remarkable  case  in  wUch  a 
woman,  who  had  been  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital  under  Dr  Payne  with  ordinaxy 
psoriasis  of  the  elbows  and  knees,  and  whose  danghttt*  was  a  patient  of  b^ 
own,  also  with  psoriasis,  came  under  his  care  with  marked  and  typcsl 
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pttyriaaig  ruba.  It  is  very  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  cases  of 
general  psoriasis,  described  by  Hardy  as  very  rare,  would  have  been  recog- 
nised by  Devergie  as  pityriasis  rubra. 

^  One  may  admit  that  eczema  and  psoriasis,  which  in  so  many  ways  are 
allied  by  points  of  contrast^  have  connecting  links  on  the  one  hand  with  pity- 
riaaia  rubra,  or  universal  exfoliative  dermatitis,  and  on  the  other  with  lichen 
planna,  which,  as  we  saw,  sometimes  so  closely  resembles  pscniasis,  while  by 
its  relation  to  ordinary  forms  of  lichen  it  has  affinities  witii  papular  eczema. 
We  draw  lines  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  accordance  with  the  broad  demarca- 
tions of  pathology  and  natural  history,  but  here  as  in  other  departments  of 
medicine  it  would  be  pedantry  to  deny  that  there  are  transitional  forms  which 
it  is  di£&cult  or  perhaps  impossible  to  classify. 

The  important  question,  however,  of  the  diagnosis  between  psoriasis 
and  the  scaly  forms  of  syphilis  is  one  which  rests  on  the  absolute  distinction 
of  cause,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  The  locality 
and  sjrmmetry,  the  character  of  the  scales,  the  colour,  the  presence  of  itching, 
the  uniformity  of  the  lesion,  and  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  syphilitic 
disease  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to.  The  last^  however,  may  deceive, 
for  a  man  with  psoriasis  may  acquire  syphilis,  as  he  may  scabies ;  and  the 
writer  has  notes  of  four  or  five  cases  in  which  true  psoriasis  and  a  secondary 
syphilitic  eruption  existed  in  the  same  patient^  ran  independent  courses^  and 
were  cured  by  different  treatment. 

Prognom. — Psoriasis,  if  left  to  itself,  lasts  for  an  indefinite  time,  though 
almost  always  getting  better  or  worse  at  intervals.  It  never  interferes 
with  the  health  or  affects  other  organs  than  the  skin.  After  being  cured  it 
ia  of  all  cutaneous  diseases  most  apt  to  return. 

Treaknmt. — ^The  external  treatment  of  psoriasis  consists  in  inunction  of 
some  preparation  of  tar.  Nothing  is  so  effectual  as  the  v/ngnmtum;picis  liquidcs 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  well  rubbed  in  at  nighty  and  allowed  to  stay  on  while 
the  patient  sleeps  in  a  special  suit  of  underclothing ;  it  may  then  be  washed 
(^  in  the  morning,  to  be  reapplied  at  night.  When  the  scales  ai*e  very 
thick  and  indurated,  it  may  be  well  to  precede  tMs  application  by  the  use  of 
hot  baths  and  soft  soap.  When  the  smell  and  colour  of  tar  are  objected  to, 
useful  though  less  efficient  substitutes  may  be  found  in  the  liquor  carbonis 
detergens,  made  into  an  ointment  with  lanoline  (one,  one  and  a  half,  or  two 
drachms  to  the  ounce),  or  in  the  huUe  de  Gade^  ung.  creasoti,  oleum  rusci, 
&C.  Another  plan  of  obtaining  the  same  result  is  to  ^ply  a  spirituous 
solution  of  tar  or  the  liquor  carbonis  detergens  diluted  with  water.  Groa 
powder,  and  the  chrysophanic  acid  or  chrysarobin  which  it  contains,  are 
powerful  cutaneous  stimulants,  and  have  been  often  used  with  success  in 
the  treatment  of  psoriasis.  They  occasion,  however,  with  many  patients, 
considerable  pain,  and  stain  the  skin  and  linen  unpleasantly,  as  well  as  the 
hands  of  the  person  applying  them.^  In  cases  where  tar  is  inadmissible,  a 
better  substitute  is  pyrogallic  acid,  gr.  xv — ^xxx  to  an  ounce  of  benzoated 
lard  or  lanoline,  the  strength  being  increased  with  caution.     For  n^idity 

•  Dr  Crocker  writes  (•  Brit.  Med.  Jonm./  November  19th,  1887) :  "  The  stains  in  Unen 
tre  quite  indelible  withont  iignring  the  fabric^  bnt  they  may  be  avoided  by  using  the 
AntpitK  method.  ▲  gntta-percha  varnish,  called  traomatacin,  is  made  hj  dissolving  ^  of 
pare  gvAta,  percha  in  5z  of  chloroform,  51  of  chrysarobin  is  added,  malung  an  emulsion, 
which  is  painted  on  with  a  stiff  brush  iSter  removing  the  scales  every  day,  until  a  thick 
coat  is  formed;  it  is  then  allowed  to  peel  off  and  is  renewed.  It  acts  effectually  and  does  not 
stain.  Beenier  modified  this  by  brushing  in  5j  of  chrysarobin  in  5x  of  chloroform,  and 
then  varnishing  with  tranmaticin.    Both  plans  are  equally  good." 
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of  cure,  with  freedom  from  unpleasant  smell,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible 
of  all  applications. 

Beside  the  local  treatment^  it  is  almost  always  desirable,  after  the  aealei 
have  been  thus  removed,  to  put  the  patient  upon  a  course  of  ars&mc  It  ii 
usual  to  prescribe  it  in  a  bitter  infusion,  but  it  will  be  found  to  agree 
quite  as  well,  and  to  be  more  constantly  taken,  if  merely  dilated  with 
water  or  flavoured  with  syrup  or  peppermint.  It  should  always  be  taken 
at  or  immediately  after  a  meal.  Three,  four,  or  five  drops  in  an  ounce  of 
water  three  times  a  day  is  the  dose  to  begin  with,  and  it  may  be  increaaed 
to  ten  or  beyond.  If  properly  diluted,  and  taken  with  food,  even  full 
doses  very  rarely  cause  pain,  sickness,  or  diarrhoea.  The  first  sign  <rf  the 
physiological  limit  being  reached  is  usually  irritation  and  slight  injectioo  of 
the  conjunctiva.  As  soon  as  the  patient  feels  his  eyes  begin  to  itch,  he 
should  be  instructed  to  leave  off  his  medicine  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  than 
resume  it  in  slightly  smaller  doses.  He  has  then  reached  what  is  for  him 
the  full  therapeutical  benefit. 

Psoriasis  may  often  be  cured  by  arsenic  without  any  external  application 
whatever,  or  by  local  treatment,  without  internal  medication ;  bat  in  most 
cases  the  cure  will  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  tar,  and  will  be  renderad 
more  permanent  by  the  administration  of  arsenic. 

In  the  cases  of  anemic  persons  it  is  desirable  to  give  steeL     We  msy 
then  combine  the  liq.  arsen.  hydrochlor.  with  the  liq.  ferri  perchhMr.    Li 
other  cases  Fowler's  solution  acts  better  alone.     It  is  the  fashion  to  ad- 
minister Pearson's  solution  (the  arseniate  of  soda)  to  children,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is  absorbed  in  exactly  the  same  form.     When  arsenie 
disagrees  it  should  not  be  hastily  given  up,  but  the  dose  should  be  diminwhed 
until  unpleasant  effects  no  longer  follow,  or  we  may  sometimes  prevent  them 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  or  a  little  compound  tincture  of  esm- 
phor  to  the  dose.     When  the  patient  suffers  from  gastritis  and  sore  eyei, 
four  drops  of  Fowler's  solution — ^three,  or  even  two — ^will  probably  be  msB- 
cient  to  cure  the  psoriasis ;  when  a  patient  can  take  ten  without  discomfort, 
it  may  be  that  fifteen  will  be  needful. 

Children  take  arsenic  very  well.  When  thjey  are  pale  and  thin  and  ill- 
nourished,  cod-liver  oil  is  often  a  useful  coadjutant.  In  the  guttate  form 
of  the  disease,  most  common  under  puberty,  local  treatment  is  often  scaroelf 
required. 

Purgatives  and  diuretics  are  quite  unnecessary ;  and  colchicum  is  noi 
needed,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  treatment  of  certain  irritable  snd 
probably  gouty  forms  of  eczema. 

In  some  cases  psoriasis  is  very  obstinate,  not  only  returning  again  snd 
again  after  being  cured,  which  is  common,  but  yielding  very  Uttle  to  the 
most  careful  local  measures  and  to  the  most  persevering  use  of  arsenic  b 
these  cases  liquor  potassse  in  half-drachm  doses  sometimes  succeeds,  scmte- 
times  iodide  of  potassium^  and  other  diuretic  remedies,  and  sometimei  pro- 
longed maceration  with  soft  soap  and  water.  But  we  occasionally  meet  with 
cases  which  seem  to  be  quite  incurable. 

*  This  has  been  advocafced  by  Dr  Csesar  Boeck  and  other  physicians  in  Korwsytf^ 
Denmark.  Dr  Haslond  gires  enormous  doses  without  harm  (see  'Brit.  Med.  Joon^ 
1888,  vol.  i,  p.  27). 
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PITYRIASIS   RUBRA 

(aSNSRAL  EXFOLIATIVE  DERMATITIS) 

"  Which,  like  a  searching  tetter  uncorrected^ 
Left  no  part  of  his  body  unaffected/' 

QvABLiB^  Job  milUaiU. 

Niaune  and  iradUianal  species  of  pityriasis — PUyriasis  rosea  vd  dremata. 

Pifyriaais  rubra — Historf — AccourUs  by  Devergie,  Hebra,  WUson^  Hukhinson^ 
Baxter — Course  and  symptoms — Histology — Prognosis — Diagnosis — Treat- 
ment. 

Thb  word  "  Pitjrriasis,"  meaning,  as  its  etymology  implies,  a  branny  or 
forfnraceous  desquamation  of  the  skin  (irtrvpa),  is  conveniently  used  to  de- 
scribe that  pathological  condition,  but  no  one  disease  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

The  species  defined  by  Bateman  as  Pityriasis  capitis  is  in  most  cases 
Seborrhoea  sicca,  an  affection  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  scalp  ;  or  it  may 
be  slight  local  dermatitis  (Eczema  capitis),  due,  as  he  remarks,  to  want  of 
cleanliness  and  removable  by  soap  and  water,  but  apt,  if  neglected,  to 
d^enerate  into  ''Porrigo,"  that  is  to  become  pustular  eczema  or  impetigo 
of  the  scalp.  Or,  again,  pityriasis  capitis  may  be  a  slight  form  of  psoriasis 
capillitiL 

Pityriasis  versicolor,  now  known  as  tinea  versicolor,  is  a  parasitical  disease^ 
and  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Pityriasis  nigra,  described  by  Willan  as  occurring  in  children  bom  in 
India,  was  not  identified  by  Bateman,  nor  probably  by  anyone  else.  A  case 
of  AUbert's,  which  Devergie  calls  "pityriasis  nigra  with  prurigo,"  was  appa- 
rently Prurigo  pedicularis  with  pigmentation  and  leucodermia. 

^^man's  fourth  species,  Pityriasis  rubra,  "  resembling  psoriasis  difElisa," 
is  a  stage  in  the  involution  of  eczema. 

Pityriasis  rosea  is  the  name  given  by  Gibert  to  a  trivial  affection  of  the 
skin  which  he  regarded  as  erythema.  It  has  been  named  by  other  French 
writers  Pityriasis  rubra  mactdata,  or  P.  macukUa  et  drdnata.  Hebra  and 
some  other  authorities  have  regarded  it  as  a  form  of  ringworm  of  the  body 
(cf.  p.  867),  but  for  this  opinion,  there  is  no  adequate  evidence.  Dr  Liveing 
calls  it  Roseola  drcinata. 

At  present  it  may  find  a  place  in  this  chapter,  as  a  form  of  superficial 
dermatitis,  with  a  centrifugal  mode  of  spreading,  a  branny  desquamation, 
and  a  somewhat  characteristic  colour,  localisation,  and  course. 

It  begins  as  bright  rose-coloured  patches  very  slightly  raised  above  the 
surface,  which  rapidly  extend  so  as  to  form  fresh  discs,  then  circles,  and, 
lastly,  gyrate  bands.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  psoriasis  as  well  as  ring- 
worm. As  the  border  advances,  the  central  part  fades  into  a  yellowish 
stain  (P.  maculata)  and  the  branny  desquamation  disappears. 

The  favourite  locality  of  this  eruption  is  the  chest  or  abdomen ;  but  it 
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sometimes  spreads  to  the  neck  and  face,  the  buttocks,  and  the  proximal 
pi^t  of  the  Umbs. 

It  usually  passes  away  of  itself  after  a  few  weeks,  and  needs  little  at 
no  treatment,  for  the  irritation  is  but  slight. 

It  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Lichen  circumscriptus  vel  circinatns,  to 
Tinea  versicolor,  to  T.  corporis,  and  to  an  early  syphilitic  rash. 

Pityriasis  rubra — ExfoUcUive  dermaUHs. — ^The  term  "pityriasis  rubra" 
was  unluckily  applied  by  Devergie  in  1854  to  a  severe  and  remarkable  form 
of  superficial  dermatitis  which  certainly  deserves  a  special  name.  It  ia  pro- 
bably identical  with  Alibert's  "  Herpes  squamosus."^  Hebra  in  1860  thonjg^t 
himself  bound  to  follow  Devergie's  nomenclature,  and  his  authority  has  led 
to  the  term  P.  rubra  being  generally  accepted.  Wilson's  proposed  names  of 
"  Pityriasis  foliacea  rubra"  and  "Eczema  foliaceum"  (1876),  or  the  better 
title,  "Exfoliative dermatitis"  (1870),  have  not  displaced  the  original  term. 
Universal  exfoliative  (or  desquamoHve)  dermaiiiis  is  perhaps  the  title  that 
would  most  clearly  express  its  characters. 

History  of  the  disease, — Devergie  ('  Traits  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la 
Peau,'  p.  263)  describes  the  disease  as  beginning  with  an  erythematous 
redness,  usually  on  the  chest  or  flexor  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  spreading 
rapidly,  with  a  well-defined  margin,  deep  colour,  abundant  scales,  and  more 
or  less  thin  serous  discharge.  It  covers  the  whole  body,  is  very  obstinate^ 
lasting  for  months,  and  occasionally  proves  fatal  by  exhaustion  and  diarrhoaa. 
As  a  rule,  however,  patients  slowly  recover.  Belapees  are  frequent 
Devergie  admits  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  this  new  disease  from  ecsona, 
and  bstses  the  diagnosis  on  the  following  points : — ^It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
it  has  sharply  marked  borders,  it  may  affect  the  whole  surface ;  the  skin, 
and  even  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  are  thickened;  it  is  less  itching,  more 
burning  than  eczema ;  its  secretion  is  thin,  and  does  not  stiffen  linen ;  the  scales 
are  abundant,  readily  detached  ;  and  from  the  first  no  red  moist  points  (M 
fonciiu£)  are  seen  when  the  scales  are  removed. 

In  the  <  Gksgow  Medical  Journal '  for  January,  1858,  p.  421,  Dr  McOhie 
recorded  a  case  of  "  pityriasis  rubra  acuta  "  which  he  r^tly  r^;arded  as 
one  of  Devergie's  disease.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  published  in  this 
country,  and  preceded  Hebra's  cases.  The  same  patient's  condition  wss 
described  by  Professor  Gkirdner  ('  British  Medical  Journal,'  March  IBtli, 
1875,  p.  359)  seventeen  years  later.  Among  the  early  cases  may  be  men- 
tioned one  by  Dr  Wilks  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospitid  Beports '  for  1861,  ^riiieh  he 
called  "general  dermatitis ;"  the  eruption  was  universal,  red,  and  dry,  with 
abundant  desquamation.  Another  was  recorded  by  the  late  Dr  Hillier 
(<  Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases,' p.  101)  in  1864,  and  another  by  Dr  Faggein 
the  <  Guy's  Hospital  Beports '  for  1876,  vol  xiiL 

Some  authors  regard  pityriasis  rubra  as  essentially  Ecsema  squamotiuDf 
and  one  of  Mr  Wilson's  tiUes  is  Eczema  exf  oliatum.  Dr  laveing  agrees 
with  Wilson  and  Fagge  in  looking  on  it  as  only  a  peculiar  form  of  ecseiD*' 
Mr  Hutchinson  ('Lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery,'  part  i)  would  sepsn^ 
pityriasis  rubra  from  eczema,  and  regard  it  as  the  tjrpe  of  a  group  of  affec- 
tions which  differ  in  anatomy,  but  agree  in  being  universal,  in  resistipg 
treatment^  and  in  often  proving  fatal.  This  would  include  Pemiihigu$f6liutM^ 
with  certain  cases  of  psoriasis  and  lichen. 

*  The  case  to  wUdi  the  name  pltyriMki  rabra  w«e  flnt  aj^ilied  by  CMenaTe  w^m  ^ 
bare  been  Tim^a  v^rncolor,  with  Biore  Initatioii  thaa  osnaL 
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The  late  Dr  BazW  had  previously  published  a  valuable  paper  on  this 
dtaeaae  under  the  title  of  *'  Gleneral  exfoliative  dermatitis  "  (*  British 
Medical  Journal/  July  19th,  1879).  He  considered  the  affection  as  the 
result  of  a  universal  inflammation,  and  as  arising  by  the  general  diffu- 
810I1  of  either  eczema,  psoriasis,  lichen,  or  pemphigus.  The  objections  to 
tins  view  are  that  eczema  may  be  nearly  if  not  completely  universal,  and 
for  long  periods  together,  without  losing  its  characteristic  features  and 
without  endangering  the  health.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  Lichen 
jplan/usy  if  we  accept  Hebra's  descriptions  of  universal  chronic  Lichen  ruber  ; 
foe  this  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  pityriasis  rubra.  Pemphigi^  foliaceus 
is  seldom  if  ever  universal,  and  differs  markedly,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
from  pi^rriasis  rubra.  That  the  whole  skin  may  be  occupied  by  a  scaly 
eraplion  without  interference  with  health  is  proved  by  many  cases  of 
ichUiyods. 

Auspitz,  who  is  followed  by  Hans  von  Hebra,  separates  pitjrriasis 
rabra  from  the  inflammatory  diseases,  and  places  it  among  affections  of 
tiie  epidermis  (keratonoses)  as  keratolysiSy  a  somewhat  arbitrary  decision. 

Origm^  course^  and  characters. — ^Pityriasis  rubra  may  undoubtedly  arise 
from  eczema  or  psoriasis,  and  probably  from  any  other  form  of  superficial 
dermatitis,  including  erythema,  impetigo,  and  traumatic  dermatitis;  but 
it  most  often  begins  without  previous  cutaneous  lesion. 

It  rapidly  spreads  over  the  trunk  and  limbs,  but  in  an  irregular 
fashion,  unlike  the  gradual  and  methodical  extension  of  eczema  or  psoriasis. 
Finally,  it  affects  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  including  the  scalp, 
the  palms,  and  the  soles.  The  skin  is  of  a  full  deep  red  colour,  not  thickened 
and  indurated  as  in  chronic  eczema  (the  exact  reverse  of  Devergie's  state- 
ment), covered  with  profuse  and  abundant  scales,  which  are  large,  thin,  and 
easUy  detached,  unl^e  those  of  psoriasis,  or  of  syphilis,  or  the  branny 
desquamation  which  follows  eczema  and  the  exanthems.  They  are  apt  to 
form  successive  undulating  ridges,  which  Wilson  compared  to  those  of  the 
**  ribbed  sea  sand  f  and  they  are  so  abundant  that  the  patient's  bed  is 
filled  with  them  by  the  peck. 

In  most  cases  the  surface  is  absolutely  dry ;  occasionally  there  may 
be  a  slight  inflammatory  exudation,  especially  in  the  flexures  where  the 
inflamed  skin  is  apt  to  crack.  This  exudation  has  not  the  stiffening  property 
which  marks  that  of  eczema,  and  it  is  clearly  an  accidental,  not  an  essential 
character  of  the  disorder. 

There  is  more  or  less  pyrexia  and  general  disturbance  of  health, 
especially  at  the  onset.  If ,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  the  disease 
becomes  chronic  and  inveterate,  albuminuria  is  occasionally  observed,  and 
the  appetite  and  health  begin  to  fail  The  irritation  varies  in  different 
cases ;  sometimes  it  is  very  slight,  but  more  often  it  is  considerable,  and 
occasionally  almost  as  intense  as  in  eczema,  so  as  seriously  to  interfere  with 
sleep. 

HisMogy, — ^In  a  case  of  a  year's  standing  examined  after  death  by  Hans 
von  Hebra  the  whole  of  the  cutis  was  filled  with  leucocytes ;  in  another 
case,  which  had  lasted  several  years,  all  signs  of  active  inflammation  had  dis- 
appeared ;  the  Malpighian  layer  was  thin  and  its  cells  shrunken,  the  papillsB 
atrophied,  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  cutis  transformed  into  thick  bundles  of 
elastic  fibres  with  abundant  pigment;  the  glands  had  also  suffered  atrophy. 
In  chronic  cases  the  hair  may  be  lost. 

etiology. — General  exfoliative  dermatitis  is  common  to  both  sexes  and 
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to  all  ages.  Though  more  frequent  in  the  latter  periods  of  life,  it  is  not 
unknown  in  children.  A  certain  number  of  cases,  as  above  stated,  begin  in 
eczema  or  psoriasis,  but  more  have  no  such  origin.  Its  true  cauaes  are 
entirely  unknown. 

Diagnosis.^'PiiyTiasis  rubra  is  distinguished  from  eczemahy  its  abundant 
scales,  by  the  absence  of  visible  moisture,  and  by  its  not  showing  predilec- 
tion for  the  ears,  face,  and  flexures  of  joints ;  from  psoriasis  by  the  thin,  loose 
scales,  and  by  its  not  specially  affecting  the  elbows  and  knees ;  from  pen^ 
phigus  foUaeew  by  the  scales  not  being  preceded  by  buUsB ;  from  all  these 
forms  of  superficial  dermatitis  by  its  being  universal  and  uniform  in  dis- 
tribution, and  by  the  severe  symptoms  which  usually  accompany  it. 

Prognosis, — ^This  is  much  graver  than  that  of  ordinary  dermatitis, 
eczema,  psoriasis,  lichen,  prurigo,  or  pemphigus.  For  not  only  is  it  difficult 
to  cure,  but  it  sometimes  ends  in  death,  especially  in  elderly  people.  The 
presence  of  albumen  is  a  bad  sign,  though  not  a  fatal  one.  Emaciation  is 
still  more  serious,  depending,  as  it  usually  does,  on  loss  of  appetite  or  sleep- 
lessness or  diarrhoea.  Yet  the  disease  is  not,  as  Hebra  supposed,  incurable, 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  constantly  fatal  Since  his  book  was  written,  cases 
of  recovery  have  occurred  at  Vienna.  In  forty  cases  collected  by  the  writer, 
from  various  sources  (*  Guy's  Hospital  Beports,'  series  3,  vol.  xxv),  recoveiy 
ensued  in  fifteen,  improvement  in  several  more,  and  death  only  in  ei^t. 
In  these  cases  the  fatal  event  was  caused  by  bedsores  and  exhaustion,  by 
lobular  pneumonia,  by  acute  pneumonia,  or  by  bronchitis.  In  other  in- 
stances marasmus  ensues,  and  diarrhoBa  ends  the  disease.  P.  rubra  often 
persists  for  an  indefinite  period  almost  uninfluenced  by  treatment. 

Treaknent, — Locally  the  best  applications  are  those  which  have  been 
recommended  in  the  drier  forms  of  eczema — weak  carbolic  oil,  lead  and  jdne 
ointment^  or  liquor  carbonis  detergens  with  vaseline  (5J  ad  5J)  freely  and  fre- 
quently applied.  Tepid  baths  are  not  counter-indicated,  and  usually  give 
relief,  but  tf  too  warm  they  lead  to  irritation  afterwards,  and  the  effect  on 
the  pulse  must  be  carefully  watched.  Arsenic  has  not  the  power  it 
possesses  with  psoriasis  and  with  chronic  eczema.  It  is  best  given  in  small 
doses  combined  with  steel.  Bark  and  mineral  acids  are  often  useful.  Milk 
and  farinaceous  diet  appears  to  suit  best,  and  cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken 
if  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  food.  Oood  red  wine,  or  sometimes 
porter,  is  in  certain  cases  decidedly  beneficial.  In  one  obstinate  case  the 
patient^  an  otherwise  healthy  old  gentleman,  completely  recovered  after  six 
weeks'  sojourn  at  Strathpeffer,  in  Boss-shire. 

In  another  well-marked  and  very  severe  case,  dry,  scaly,  universal,  and 
pruriginous,  in  a  clergyman  about  sixty,  long  perseverance  with  soothing 
ointments  and  increasing  doses  of  arsenic  internally,  restored  him,  after 
several  months,  to  almost  complete  freedom  from  the  disease. 
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{BLADDSM'TSTTBM) 

"  A  moft  instftnt  tetter  barked  aboot, 
Hoft  lazar-like>  with  Tile  and  loatheome  enut 
All  my  smooth  hody."^SamUst, 

Names  and  definUiar^^AnaUmy — Histology — Local  disMbutian — Age  and  sex 
— QuesHon  of  an  acuie  form  of  pemphigus — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Pem^ 
phigus  maUgnus — P.  foUaceus — P.  serpiginosus — Hutchinson's  cases — 
Chirqpomphdtfx — Hydroa  of  Basm — Frequency  of  pemphigus — Treatment. 

Wb  now  come  to  a  fonn  of  superficial  dermatitiB  which  is  decidedly 
rwe  compared  wiih  eczema  or  psoriasis.  Although  not  less  remarkable  than 
these  in  its  anatomical  characters,  its  course  and  natural  history  are  far  less 
characteristic,  its  pathology  more  obscure,  and  its  origin  entirely  unknown. 
It  has  been  called  by  two  names,  pemphigus  and  pomphdyx  ;*  but  of  these 
tenns,  which,  like  *'  lepra  *'  and  ''  psoriasis,"  were  made  separate  genera  by 
WiUan  and  his  disciples,  there  is  no  need  to  retain  more  than  one. 

The  name  pomphus  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  what  we  now 
call  a  wheal ;  pemphix  meant  a  bulla,  and  pemphigus  was  originally  applied  to 
a  supposed  ''  febris  bullosa"  of  doubtful  nature.  Bateman  practically  admits 
only  one  bullous  disease,  a  chronic  superficial  dermatitis,  characterised  by 
blebs. 

It  was  by  Willan  associated  with  erysipelas,  a  striking  example  of  the 
ill  result  of  following  an  anatomical,  or  any  ezclusive,  basis  of  classification 
for  so  complex  conditions  as  diseases.  He  had  previously  united  it  with 
vesicular  diseases,  but  distinguished  the  two  orders  in  consequence  of  the 
criticism  of  Tilesius,  of  Leipsic  ('*  dber  die  flechtenartigen  Ausschlage,"  in 
Martin's  'Paradoxien,'1801). 

Anatomy. — ^The  bullse  of  pemphigus  begin  with  a  scarcely  demonstrable 
papular  stage.  The  first  lesion  seen  is  usually  a  small  transparent  vesicle 
which  n^idly  increases  to  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger.  These  bull»  are 
sometimeB  seated  on  perfectly  natural  skin ;  sometimes  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  rose-coloured  injected  ring,  but  this  is  narrow,  and  they  are  never  found 
upon  an  actively  inflamed  or  swollen  surface.  They  may  burst  when  not 
bigger  than  a  pea  or  a  marble,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  sometimes  in- 
crease to  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball,  or  more.  They  are  usually  tense  and 
hemispherical,  occasionally  oval.  There  may  be  either  a  single  bleb  or 
several  of  various  sizes,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  same  region,  and  when 
in  such  groups  the  intervening  slon  is  often  injected.  Each  bulla,  however, 
forms  separately,  and  it  is  very  rare  for  two  to  run  together.  The  contained 
liquid  is  transparent,  and  gives  the  bulla  a  pearly  appearance.  When  removed 
by  pricking  the  bleb,  it  is  tiiin,  watery,  colourless,  usually  not  coagulating,  but 

*  Uoitf&KvH  means  a  bubble,  almost  synonymoos  with  f^ffaXtt,  and  is  applied  by  Hippo* 
crates  to  the  froth  which  forms  on  nrine  ('  Aphor./  vii,  §  84).    ni/tfUi  means  a  buster. 
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becoming  opalescent  or  turbid  on  heating,  and  showing  a  few  lencocyteB 
under  the  microscope.  After  a  time,  however,  it  often  becomes  turbid  from 
increase  of  the  inflammatory  corpuscles,  and  before  the  buUa  bursts  the  con- 
tents may  be  opaque  and  yellow — in  fact)  almost  purulent.  They  do  not^ 
however,  acquire  the  thick  creamy  character  of  pure  pus,  and  always  b^;in 
as  serous  and  not  purulent  cavities.  Threads  of  fibrin  also  appear,  not  mn 
frequently,  before  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle.  Still  more  common  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  which  gives  a  pinkish  aspect  to  the  bulla.  After  it  has 
burst,  fresh  secretion  soon  ceases,  the  ruptured  cuticle  is  either  torn  off  cac 
adheres  to  the  exudation,  and  the  lymph,  whether  serous,  puriform,  or 
coagulated,  dries  up  into  a  thin  yellow  crusti  which  may  be  more  or  less 
stained  by  hasmoglobin.  This  soon  falls  off  and  leaves  a  smooth,  healthy 
surface,  with  scarcely  any  desquamation  ;  but  some  passive  injection  remains, 
and  with  this  maybe  mingled  more  or  less  pigmentation,  so  that  the  circular 
patches,  of  sizes  varying  from  a  sixpence  to  a  florin,  remain  for  some  time  as 
characteristic  evidence  of  pemphigus. 

Histology. — ^The  inflammatory  exudation  of  a  bulla  produced  by  such  an 
irritant  as  cantharides  takes  place  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  cells  of  this  layer  are  first  drawn  out  into  bands 
by  the  accumulating  serum,  so  that  in  the  early  stage  each  vesicle  consiBts 
of  a  series  of  loculi,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bum,  first  described  by  Biesiadecki ; 
this  stage  is  long  and  well  marked  in  the  case  of  traumatic  bull»  and  in  the 
vesicles  of  smallpox. 

The  bullsB  of  pemphigus,  however,  as  shown  by  Leloir  and  Auspitz,  con- 
sist of  an  exudation  of  serum  between  the  homy  layer  of  epidermis  and  the 
deeper  Malpighian  layer,  or  between  the  granular  layer  and  those  beneath 
it,  without  the  cells  themselves  being  much  affected.  There  is  no  vacuo- 
lation,  the  cavity  is  at  no  stage  multilocular,  and  the  formation  of  the 
bleb  is  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  an  inflammatory  vesicle  or  pustule  of  half 
its  size. 

No  scars  are  left  after  pemphigus,  but  there  is  often  some  degree  of  pig- 
mentation, and  in  long-standing  cases  this  may  become  deep  and  extensive. 

Distribution, — ^Pemphigus  differs  from  eczema  and  from  psoriasis  in  being 
tmsymmdricaly  and  having  no  definite  local  predilection.  The  bull®  appear 
sometimes  singly  (P.  sdliicmus)^  or  succeed  one  another  indefinitely  npon 
distant  parts  of  the  body  (pomjpjiolyx  diuiina);  more  often  two  or  three  up  to 
half  a  dozen  form  an  irregular  patch ;  and  isolated  bullae,  or  one  or  two 
other  patches  follow  on  other  parts  of  the  surface.  Occasionally  the  trunk 
and  limbs  are  so  covered  that  scarcely  any  region  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  free,  yet  even  then  the  lesions  show  no  preference  ior  one  part  over 
another. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  surface  on  which  pemphigus  may  not 
be  seen.  On  the  trunk  and  limbs  it  is  most  frequent;  the  abdomen  and 
thighs,  the  genital  organs,  the  ears,  the  tiands  and  the  feet,  even  the  pahns 
and  soles  and  the  matrix  of  the  nails  may  occasionally  be  the  seat  of  pem- 
phigus ;  the  hairy  scalp  is  least  frequently  affected.  Bulks  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  mouth  and  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  one  case  el  the  writer's 
the  latter  complication  was  present. 

Age  and  sex, — ^Pemphigus,  though  belonging  to  the  raror  diseases  of  die 
skin,  may  be  seen  in  patients  of  almost  any  age.  It  is  commonest  in 
children,  decidedly  infrequent  in  adults,  but  may  sometimes  be  observed  in 
elderly  patients,  when  it  is  apt  to  assume  its  more  severe  characters.   Among 
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38  consecntiye  cases  of  the  writer's,  10  occurred  in  males,  and  28  in 
females  ;  7  between  one  and  five  years  of  age,  15  between  six  and  ten 
years,  1 1  between  nineteen  and  fifty,  and  one  in  an  old  woman  of  sixty-eight. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  bulln  of  this  disease  are  so  characteristic  that  it  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  eczema,  lichen,  psoriasis,  or  any 
other  of  the  forms  of  superficial  dermatitis  already  described.  But  all  bul- 
loos  emptioiis  are  not  pemphigus. 

1.  Blisters  may  be  produced  designedly  or  accidentally  by  local  irritants, 
especially  by  scalding  water,.or  by  cantharides.  The  traumatic  bull»  which 
follow  extreme  heat  are  of  two  lands — true  inflammatory  products  contain- 
ing serum  or  pus,  and  bladders  fiUed  with  gas,  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  lymph  of  the  living  skin  being  turned  into  vapour  and  expanded  by 
heak  The  latter  condition  was  long  ago  described  by  Hilton  as  the  result 
oi  burns  and  scalds ;  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  purely  physical  nature 
he  proved  by  the  fkct  which  the  writer  has  himself  verified,  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  it  in  the  skin  after  death.  If  a  hot  iron  be  held  close 
to  the  surface,  the  cuticle  rises  in  a  blister  like  that  produced  by  the  sun 
on  a  painted  board,  and  on  pricking  it,  no  liquid  is  found  within.  This  is 
strildiigly  seen  in  a  negro's  skin,  when  the  white  cuticle  is  raised  from  the 
dark  rete  mucosum  beneath. 

Factitious  inflammatory  hvllsd  are  usually  seen  on  the  arms,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  the  glistening  scales  of  the  elytra  of  the  Spanish  fly  may  often 
be  distinguished  by  a  lens. 

2.  Scabies  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  bullsd,  especially  in  children. 
An  example  of  this  was  figured  by  the  writer  in  the  face  of  a  child  whose 
appearance  closely  simulated  that  of  pemphigus  ('  Guy's  Hospital  Beports,' 
1877,  pi.  i),  and  another  was  recorded  by  Dr  Fagge  (ibid.,  1870,  p.  333). 

3.  Syphilitic  eruptions  in  the  later  stage  of  the  disease  are  often  bullous. 
Usually  the  exudation  becomes  purulent  and  the  resulting  crusts  are  mas- 
sive, dark  from  blood-pigment^  and  more  or  less  conical,  forming  the  con- 
dition described  as  "  rupia,"  and  leaving  a  superficial  ulcer  when  they  fall 
o£^  with  considerable  pigmentation  and  final  cicatrisation.  In  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis,  however,  bullsd  exactly  like  those  of  pemphigus  may  be 
obsenred;  so-called  pemphigus  neonatorum  is  probably  always  syphilitic. 
Besides  other  signs  of  the  congenital  disease,  the  appearance  of  the  bullae 
upon  the  palms  and  soles  is  a  character  which  is  diagnostic. 

4.  More  difficult  of  distinction  from  true  pemphigus  are  the  bullse  of 
certain  forms  of  erythema,  to  be  presently  described  as  herpes  iris  and 
erythema  bullosum.  Their  locality  and  symmetry,  their  multiformity,  and 
their  acute  or  subacute  course,  are  the  chief  marks  which  distinguish  these 
erythematous  bullae  from  true  pemphigus. 

5.  Iodide  of  potassium  occasionally  produces  blebs,  along  with  other 
lesions,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  pemphigus. 

etiology. — ^The  cause  of  pemphigus  is  absolutely  unknown,  although,  as 
in  other  cases,  teething,  gastric  irritation,  excess  in  diet,  irritability  of  the 
system,  mental  afibctions,  anxiety,  fatigue,  amenorrhoea,  exposure  to  cold, 
and  residence  in  damp  situations  have  been  confidently  stated  as  each  a  cause 
of  the  disease.  According  to  Alibert,  the  "  lymphatic  temperament "  predis- 
poses to  pemphigus,  which  perhaps  meant  what  is  true,  that  it  is  more  com- 
mon in  children  than  in  adults. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  pemphigus  is  never  contagious.  Hebra 
rektes  one  remarkable  case  of  heredity. 

VOL.  n.  52 
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Some  cases  appear  by  their  distribution  to  depend  on  peripheral  neuritis, 
and  such  tropho-neurotic  cases  would  connect  pemphigus  with  zona  (so 
Schwimmer,  of  Buda-Pesth,  and  some  other  authorities).  In  other  cases 
micrococci  have  been  found  in  the  contents  of  the  bulls,  but  they  have  often 
been  sought  for  in  vain,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
specific. 

Prognosis. — In  children  pemphigus  is  rarely  fatal  (excluding  so-called 
syphilitic  pemphigtis),  and  under  suitable  internal  treatment  it  is  in  most 
cases  quickly  curable.  But  in  old  persons  it  is  apt  to  spread  very  widely ; 
sleeplessness  and  loss  of  appetite  follow,  and  death  may  result.  TMs  is  most 
to  1^  feared  when  there  is  chronic  renal  disease  present^  but  it  may  occur 
independently  of  this  complication. 

Such  cases  have  been  made  a  distinct  variety,  pemphigus  maUgnus  vd 
eachecticus.  The  bull»  are  very  numerous,  are  never  tightly  filled  with  serum, 
but  look  flaccid  and  rupture  early.  There  is  little  effort  at  healing,  and 
extensive  raw  patches  cause  much  pain  and  distress,  combined  sometimes 
with  more  or  less  itching.  The  exudation  is  frequently  hsemorrhagic  and 
sometimes  fibrinous,  or,  as  German  writers  call  it,  '*  croupous."  As  in  other 
severe  and  extensive  forms  of  dermatitis  there  is  sometimes  albumen  in  the 
urine,  independently  of  previous  Bright's  disease. 

These  serious  cases,  though  rare  except  in  old  persons,  may  occur  at  any 
age ;  in  children,  bullas  after  bursting  are  sometimes  succeeded  by  gangrene, 
and  this  Pemphigus  gangramosus  has  also  been  separately  described.  It  has 
no  doubt  been  frequently  confused  with  what  used  to  be  called  "  rupia  escha- 
rotica  "  and  "  pemphigus  neonatorum,"  that  is  to  say  with  a  bullous  syphilitic 
eruption.  But  there  is  no  question  that  true  gangrenous  pemphigus  does 
occur.  In  a  little  boy  aged  four,  who  died  of  it  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  1882, 
we  found  post  mortem  all  the  viscera  perfectly  normal,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  presence  of  congenital  lues.  In  one  case  it  occurred 
after  varicella. 

Acute  pemphigus, — Hebra  discusses  the  existence  of  acute  or  febrile 
pemphigus  (Jebris  pemphigodes\  and,  like  Bateman  before  him,  concludes  that 
when  urticaria  and  herpes  iris,  erysipelas  and  rupia,  with  other  forms  of 
syphilis  are  excluded,  there  is  no  such  disease.  The  late  Dr  Sparks,  however, 
in  '  Quain's  Dictionary,'  rightly  stated  that  the  existence  of  such  cases  is  now 
certain.  Dr  Southey  has  recorded  a  case  ('Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,'  viii,  1875), 
Dr  Pajme  another,  with  a  table  of  temperature  ('  St  Thos.  Hosp.  Bep.,'  vol 
xii),  and  Sir  D.  Duckworth  a  third  (*  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Eeports,'  vol.  xx).  The 
last  occurred  in  a  man  of  fifty-four,  suffering  from  Bright's  disease,  and  he 
died  on  the  ninth  day ;  but  the  event  was  probably  not  due  to  the  eruption 
on  the  skin,  and  if  not  cut  short  by  death  this  might  have  proved  chronic. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  this  as  well  as  other  cases  might  be  interpreted 
as  bullous  erythema,  though  it  would  doubtless  be  difficult  to  maintain  the 
distinction  in  every  instance. 

Pemphigus  foliaceus. — Cazenave  described  under  this  title  a  remarkable 
form  of  cutaneous  disease  which  has  since  been  recognised  by  Hebra  and 
other  dermatologists.  It  is  rare,  and  the  writer  has  only  seen  two  well- 
marked  cases,  one  at  Vienna,  and  the  other  in  Guy's  Hospital,  which  was 
modelled  for  the  museum  (*  Catalogue,'  p.  94). 

The  patients  are  usually  adult  women.     The  blebs  appear  at  first  like 
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those  of  ordinary  pemphigns,  but  they  never  become  tense  and  pearly  in 
appearance.  They  rupture  early,  and  form  thin,  dirty- white  lamina,  whioh 
eontinue  to  exude  a  scanty  secretion.  The  aspect  of  the  affected  skin  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  flaky  pie-crusty  to  birch-bark,  and  to  dead  leaves — 
whence  the  specific  name. 

Beside  the  anatomy,  the  distribution  of  this  form  of  pemphigus  is  re- 
markable, in  being  more  or  less  universal.  On  this  ground  and  its  malignancy 
ihe  late  Dr  Baxter  associated  it  with  pityriasis  rubra. 

Its  course  is  very  slow,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  recovery.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  genuine  case  of  pemphigus  foliaceus  has  ended 
favourably.  Drugs  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  it^  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  the  patients  die  emaciated,  or  are  carried  off  by  some  inter-^ 
current  disease. 

Serpiginous  penyphigus  is  a  rare  form,  which  arises  only  in  chronic  cases. 
The  bullsB,  which  are  small,  are  seen  on  the  red  advancing  border  of  a  con- 
siderable space  of  skin,  formerly  the  seat  of  others  that  have  disappeared. 
When  first  seen  in  this  latter  stage  it  might  well  puszle  an  observer.  A 
well-marked  case  of  pemphigus  serpiginosus,  which  began  as  an  ordinary* 
case,  recurred,  and  each  time  was  cured  by  arsenic.  It  furnished  two  of  Mr 
Towne's  models  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  (*  Catalogue,'  p.  92). 

Pemphigus  vegetans, — ^Neumann  has  described  under  this  title  a  bullous 
disorder  in  which  the  bursting  of  the  bull»  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
granulation  masses  (i.  e.  ulcers  covered  with  framboesiform  papillary 
growths).  The  cases  were  not  benefited  by  arsenic,  and  ended  fatally. 
Eleven  cases  have  now  been  recorded  in  Germany,  one  by  Dr  Crocker 
{*Med.-Ch.  Tr.,'  March  12,  1889),  one  by  Dr  Mapother,  of  DubUn  (ibid.), 
and  another  by  Mr  T.  P.  Lowe,  of  Bath  (*  Lancet,'  1891,  voL  i,  p.  1046). 

Hutchinson's  bnUotis  disease  of  hands  and  feet. — A  curious  form  of  bullous 
eruption,  which  may  be  provisionally  called  pemphigus  vegetans,  was  shown 
by  Mr  Hutchinson  at  the  Pathological  Society,  as  ''hand-foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease." Beside  the  bull»  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  there  was  severe  inflammation 
of  the  hands  with  loss  of  nails,  and  also  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  A  case  was  exhibited  at  the  Dermatological  Society  in 
1885,  which  was  recognised  by  Mr  Hutchinson  as  of  the  same  character. 
There  was  unmistakable  pemphigus  here,  and  both  loss  of  nails  and  sore 
mouth  in  pemphigus  have  been  described  by  Hebra,  so  that  no  doubt  he 
would  have  included  under  that  title  the  curious  cases  described.  Moreover, 
the  same  combination  was  described  by  Eayer  as  complicating  pemphigus. 

Chiro^^mpholyx. — ^This  affection  also  was  described  by  Mr  Hutchinson. 
It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet,  is  S3rmmetrical,  affects  the  nails, 
is  recurrent)  and  the  bullae  are  small  without  dermatitis  around  them.  Dr 
Eobinson,  of  New  York,  Dr  Liveing,  and  other  writers  have  described  similar 
caBos.  It  affects  the  palm  and  sides  of  the  fingers,  as  well  as  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand.  Before  rupture  the  small  bullse,  or  large  vesicles  under  the  thick 
skin  of  the  fingers,  are  described  as  like  sago  grains.  This  disease  is  pro- 
bably distinct  from  the  affection  of  the  sweat-glands,  described  by  the  late  Dr 
Pox  as  dysidrosis  (cf.  infrOy  p.  858).  It  more  nearly  resembles  erythema 
buUosum. 
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Hydroa. — The  group  of  eruptions  named  hydroa  by  Bazin  is  not  a  natural 
one,  either  clinically  or  pathologically.  Of  iJie  three  species  described  by 
him,  the  first,  or  **  vesicular  hydroa,"  would  clearly  seem  by  its  localisation  on 
the  back  of  the  hands  and  wrists,  and  on  the  front  of  the  knees,  as  well  as 
by  its  acute  but  sometimes  recurrent  course,  to  be  ^ytbema.  Other  cases 
are  identical  with  the  curious  affection  long  known  as  herpes  iris,  which  is 
itself  a  form  of  erythema.  *'  Bullous  hydroa  "  probably  includes  pemjMgus 
pruriginosus,  or  herpes  gestationis  (infra,  p.  829),  and  erythema  mtdtiforme 
with  blebsi  Some  cases,  again,  which  have  been  described  as  hydroa,  have 
turned  out  to  be  iodide  rashes.* 

Frequency  of  pemphigw  generally. — Hebra^  writing  of  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  in  his  large 
private  practice,  could  reckon  only  about  200  cases.  He  estimated  that, 
excluding  infants,  one  case  of  pemphigus  occurred  in  10,000  cases  of  illness 
generally.  We  must  remember  that  the  hospital  statistics  ap{dy  to  all 
medical  (as  well  as  surgical)  diseases,  whereas  his  own  practice  was  exclusively 
dermatological.  He  found  in  thirty  years'  statistics  at  the  Greneral  Hospital 
'  that  there  were  ten  cases  of  pemphigus  in  men  for  rather  more  than  Uiree 
in  women,  exduding  pemphigus  foliaceus.  In  a  report  to  the  American 
Dermatological  Association  in  1881  only  twenty  cases  occur  in  11,000; 
Erasmus  Wilson  reported  only  nineteen  cases  among  10,000  private 
patients;  and  Kaposi,  in  1890,  had  met  with  only  210  cases  among  more 
than  40,000  cases. 

Treaimeni, — In  Joseph  Frank's  work  on  diseases  of  the  skin  he  stated 
that  the  best  treatment  of  pemphigus  is  to  leave  it  alone.  Hebra  proved 
the  uselessness  of  diuretics  and  purgatives,  tonics  and  quinine,  mineral 
acids  and  Carlsbad  waters.  Formerly  English  physicians  recommended 
venesection  or  leeches  with  antiphlogistic  regimen,  but  with  a  caution  to 
pursue  the  plan  guardedly,  which  probably  meant  not  to  pursue  it  at  all. 
They  also  recommended  acids  and  bark.  In  the  first  edition  of  WilM>n'8 
work  (p.  142)  he  writes :  ''When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  erup- 
tion is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  determine  to  the  surface  a  morbid 
disposition,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  employment  of  mustard  baths 
to  the  entire  surface  of  the  skin,  or  a  stimulating  liniment  of  some  kind,  such 
as  that  of  croton  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  of  dive 
oil,  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  sound  parts  of  the  skin."  Hardy  says :  "Le 
traitenent  g6n6ral  du  pemphigus  est  encore  k  trouver."  Oerman  authorities 
speak  doubtiEully  of  the  prognosis  in  this  disease,  and  depend  chiefly  upon 
local  applications  for  its  treatment.  The  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox  recommended 
chlorate  of  potash,  good  food,  and  above  all  quinine,  which  he  preferred  to 
arsenic. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  most  English  physicians  are  agreed  that 
arsenic  is  as  much  a  specific  remedy  for  pemphigus  as  for  psoriasis.  No 
doubt  it  oocasionally  fails,  even  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  this  can  also  be  ssid 
of  mercury  in  syphilis,  and  no  one  pretends  that  arsenic  will  cure  gangrenons 

*  On  the  salgect  of  Hydroa,  see  ftn  iolaboirste  p^per  by  the  late  Dr  T.  Fox  in  the 
*  Philadelphia  Archiyes  of  Dermatology '  for  1^80,  p.  16>  and  one  by  Dr  Crocker  in  the 
<  Lancet'  for  May  22nd,  1886. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Hydroa  is  uncertain.  Dr  Ch^ocker  gires  its  deriTStion  from 
|}^«M> ;  bat  surely  it  is  only  a  mistake  for  Hidroa  (idpmm),  the  regular  term  in  Qreek 
medicine  for  what  the  Latins  called  tndamina. 
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pempiiigus,  or  pemphigus  foliaceus,  or  bad  cases  of  extensive  pemphigus  in 
aged  patients ;  but  in  nine  tenths  of  the  cases  of  pemphigus  occurring  in 
children  and  young  adults  the  statement  holds  good  that  arsenic  may  be 
esteemed  a  sure  remedy,  even  in  severe  cases.  The  late  Dr  Fagge,  as 
well  as  Dr  Habershon,  Dr  Hillier,  Mr  Hutchinson,  Dr  Glee,  and  many  others, 
supporte  the  same  opinion.  The  drug  should  be  administered  on  the  same 
principles  and  with  the  same  determination  as  recommended  in  psoriasis.*^ 

Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  cases  in  which,  after  perseverance 
with  varied  doses  and  varied  forms  of  administration,  we  are  obliged  to 
abandon  arsenic,  not  because  of  its  disagreeing  (that  can  always  be  met  by 
diminishing  the  dose),  but  because  the  disease  is  unchecked.  The  best 
remedy  then  is  tincture  of  steel.  Sometimes  quinine,  guaiacum,  or  cod-liver 
oil  succeeds  when  other  drugs  have  failed. 

In  true  gangrenous  pemphigus  of  children,  excluding  syphilis,  brandy 
and  strong  broths,  or  raw  meat,  with  chlorate  of  potash  internally,  is  the 
best  treatment^  and  commonly  proves  successful.  But  even  in  infants  one- 
minim  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  should  be  administered. 

In  bad  cases,  especially  in  aged  patients,  attended  with  restlessness  and 
distress,  opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  but  unfortunately  its  use  is 
forbidden  or  much  circumscribed  by  the  not  infrequent  presence  of 
albuminuria.  When  this  is  absent  it  has  a  most  valuable  effect.  In  P. 
vegetans  and  ''  hand  and  mouth  "  cases  opium  is  particularly  indicated. 

So  far  as  is  known,  neither  arsenic  nor  any  other  drug  is  of  service  in 
cases  of  pemphigus  foliaceus. 

Locally,  no  applications  are  very  useful ;  whatever  is  most  soothing  is 
best,  either  zinc  ointment,  or  oxide  of  zinc  in  powder,  or  what  is  often  more 
pleasant  and  effectual,  oxide  of  zinc  with  finely  powdered  chalk  or  gypsum 
suspended  in  water,  and  applied  with  a  large  soft  brush.  In  very  extensive 
and  severe  cases  continuous  baths  have  proved  useful. 

*  See  'Med.  Times/  Feb.,  1854.  AIbo  the  fourth  of  Mr  HutchiiiBon's ' Lectures  on 
Clinical  Sorgery :'  "  Can  Arsenic  core  Pemphigus  ?"  and  his  recent  lecture  on  the  uses  of 
arsenic  ('  B.  M.  J./  1891,  vol.  i,  p.  1213). 
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ERYTHEMA 

AND  ITS  ALLIES 

"  Thv  vwb  PKt^oie 
foiyu^,  ipvOfifta  irpo^wirov." — Etbifidbb. 

Hon  of  the  growp — Its  cha/racters — the  anatomical  lesions— course — 
tocaliti^ — symptoms — cstiology — Symptomatic  and  trawnaiic  erythema — 
Varieties:  (1)  Erythema  multiforme — (2)  E.  huUosum — Herpes — E,  iris — 
Herpes  gestationis — Dermatitis  herpetiformis — Hydroa — (3)  E.  nodosum — 
(4)  Urticaria —  Urticaria  pigmentosa — Treatment  of  erythematous  ejections, 
Erythematofis  rashes  produced  by  drugs — The  rash  of  copaiba — Bromides  and 
iodides — BMadowna — Opium —  Quinine — Salicylates — Arsenic — Mercury. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  diseases  of  the  skin  which,  though  differing 
from  one  another  in  many  particulars,  are  all  examples  of  superficial  derma- 
titis ;  they  never  leave  scars,  are  chronic  in  course,  apt  to  return,  and  are 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  decided  irritation. 

We  now  pass  to  disorders  which  also  form  a  natural  group,  though  the 
line  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  draw.  They  also  are  superfieiod  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  and  therefore  leave  no  scars,  but  they  are  acute  or  syh- 
acute  in  their  course.  Moreover,  their  lesions  are  usually  slight  and  evanescent; 
and  although  occasionally  a  bleb  may  be  produced,  yet  this  is  quite  excep- 
tional, and  none  of  them  is  attended  with  pustules  or  crusts.  Perhaps  their 
most  conspicuous  anatomical  character  is  the  presence  of  inflammatory  adema, 
and  this  is  often  accompanied  with  slight  hoemorrhage.  The  sensations  accom- 
panying them  are  usually  smarting  rather  than  itching.  They  have  no  rela- 
tion to  cutaneous  irritants,  but  may  often  be  traced  to  gastric  or  other  internal 
causes. 

Pemphigus  forms  a  natural  link  between  the  true  tetters— eczema, 
lichen,  and  psoriasis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  er3rthematous  affections  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  while  Hardy  classes  it  decidedly  with  the  dartres,  Anspits 
and  Hans  v.  Hebra  place  it  in  close  relation  to  er3rthema  multiforme. 

The  previous  group  of  diseases,  eczema  and  lichen,  scabies  and  psoriasis, 
are  usuidly  chronic,  and  even  when  their  onset  is  acute  they  run  an 
indefinite  course  afterwards.  They  are  more  or  less  closely  related  to  local 
irritation.  The  present  group  has  an  acute  or  subacute,  self-limited  course, 
often  recurrent  but  seldom  or  never  chronic. 

Erythema  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  some  affections  belonging 
to  this  group,  and  it  may  be  conveniently  extended  to  the  whole.* 

Willan  classed  erythema  with  roseola,  urticaria,  scarlatina,  rubeola,  and 
purpura  under  the  title  *'  exanthemata,"  the  general  character  of  the  order 

*  This  word,  denoting  **  redness  "  of  the  skin,  is  applied  in  classical  Greeks  either  as 
Ip^OtllM.  TpoffAwov  or  alone,  to  a  blush,  and  by  Thncv<Udes  to  the  redness  of  the  eyes  seen 
in  those  suffering  from  the  plague  at  Athens.  It  wbm  also  used  by  medical  writers  as  almost, 
if  not  quite,  synonymous  with  tpvalxikac. 
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being  hyperaomia  of  the  skin  without  further  lesion.  Subsequent  writers 
hare  called  a  mere  hyperaBmia  "  rose-rash  "  or  roseola ;  while  the  word 
erythemay  or,  as  Hebra  calls  it,  erythema  exudativum,  has  been  confined  to  a 
rose-rash  with  palpable  inflammatory  exudation,  diffuse  or  forming  pimples. 
Hebra  included  also  the  so-called  tubercular  and  nodose  species  of  Willan's 
genus  er3rthema,  and  invented  a  convenient  term,  erythema  multiforme. 

But  in  truth  we  have  no  need  of  a  special  title  for  mere  hypersemia,  that 
is»  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  without  inflammatory  exudation,  such  as 
follows  division  of  a  vaso-motor  trunk  in  an  animal.  A  transitory  blush  is 
always  a  physiological  phenomenon.  Clinically,  persistent^  "active,''  or 
arterial  hyperssmia  is  found  to  be  due  to  inflammation.  Even  the  erythe- 
matous eruption  of  scarlatina,  of  measles,  or  of  enteric  fever  can  be  proved 
by  its  course  and  sequelse  to  be  in  each  case  true  dermatitis.  Bateman 
himself  remarked  that  the  efflorescence  to  which  Willan  appropriated  the 
title  of  roseola  is  of  little  importance  practically,  and  quotes  the  dictum  of 
Fuller  in  his  '  Exanthematologia '  that  it  is  "  rather  a  ludicrous  spectacle  than 
an  ill  symptom." 

We  must,  however,  recognise  two  meanings  of  the  word  "  erythema,"  just 
as  we  are  obliged  to  recognise  two  of  the  word  "eczema."  We  saw  that  eczema 
is,  as  Hebra  proved,  a  common  superficial  dermatitis,  which  has  reached  the 
stage  of  visible  and  usuaUy  serous  exudation ;  but  we  saw  also  that  the 
most  important  peculiarity  of  the  disease  eczema  is  that  it  is  not  traumatic, 
not  called  forth  by  ordinary  irritants,  and  not  limited  by  their  action.  An 
artificial  or  traumatic  eczema  is  therefore  for  practical  purposes  better  re- 
fused the  name.  Accordingly  we  added  to  the  definition  of  eczema  as  a 
disease  the  character  of  being  idiopathic^  with  its  own  peculiar  distribution 
and  course. 

In  the  same  way  "  erythema "  may  be  defined,  and  has  been  used  by 
Hebra  and  other  authorities  to  denote  the  slightest  form  of  dermatitis  in 
which  the  classical  signs  of  redness,  heat,  and  pain  are  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  perceptible  swelling.  The  irritation  of  a  mustard  plaster,  for  instance, 
will  in  most  persons  produce  such  a  typical "  erythema ;"  the  scorching  of  the 
sun  does  the  same ;  and  if  the  skin  be  more  than  usually  delicate,  and  the 
mustard  or  sun  more  than  usually  strong,  what  was  an  "  erythema  "  becomes 
an  "  eczema."  It  would  be  better  if  the  term  "  superficial  traumatic  der- 
matitis "  were  used  for  both  stages  of  the  inflammation  ;  or  we  might  speak 
of  the  earlier  as  an  erythematous  and  of  the  latter  as  an  eczematous  or 
weeping  dermatitis. 

But  apart  from  this  use  of  ''  erythematous  "  as  indicative  of  a  slight 
degree  of  inflammation  with  hypersemia,  we  are  only  following  Hebra's 
initiative  by  taking  the  best  marked  forms  of  disease  to  which  the  name 
Erythema  is  attached  {e.  g,  E.  nodosum),  and  grouping  with  them  under  the 
same  title  others  which  have  the  salne  pathology  and  clinical  features,  so  as 
to  form  a  natural  group. 

Just  as  we  define  the  disease  eczema  by  its  clinical  and  pathological 
features  apart  from  its  mere  anatomy,  so  we  can  define  this  erythematous 
group  of  affections.  They  are  distinct  from  the  erythematous  stage  of 
common  dermatitis,  and  though  often  strictly  "erythematous"  in  the 
symptomatic  sense  of  the  word,  they  sometimes  exhibit  other  lesions,  to 
which  Hebra's  adjective  "  multiform  "  applies. 

1.  The  characteristic  anatomical  lesion  is  a  rose-rash,  resembling  the 
first  degree  of  traumatic  dermatitis,  that  is  to  say  injection  of  the  surface ; 
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sometimes  with  obvious  general  osdemoj  sometimes  with  circumscribed 
oedema,  forming  wheats,  and  sometimes  with  papules — ^whieh  are  distingaised 
from  those  of  eczema  by  not  developing  into  vesicles,  from  those  of  lichen 
by  their  bright  colour  and  transitory  diu'ation,  from  those  of  impetigo  and 
prurigo  by  never  becoming  pustular,  and  from  those  of  psoriasiB  by  never 
becoming  scaly.  In  certain  rare  forms  of  erythema  separate  buUm  are  formed 
which  may  simulate  those  of  pemphigus.  The  rash  is  usually  followed  by  a 
slight  branny  desguamoHon.  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  all,  the  multiformis 
of  the  lesions  of  erythema  is  less  than  that  of  the  lesions  of  eczema. 

2.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  the  exudaUan  is  of  a  watery 
rather  than  a  corpuscular  nature,  so  that  oedema,  diffused  or  circumscribed, 
is  its  characteristic,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sero-purulent  or  pumlent 
vesicles  and  pustules  of  eczema  and  scabies.  Moreover,  along  with  the 
hypersemia  and  oedema,  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  escape 
of  blood-corpuscles,  an  event  which  never  occurs  in  eczema  except  as  the 
result  of  direct  injury,  as  by  scratching.  The  result  of  this  hsemorrha^  is 
sometimes  so  marked  as  to  give  the  title  *'  purpura  "  to  the  eruption.  WiUan 
and  Bateman  rightly  included  purpura  urHcans  with  erythemia  amoi^  the 
exanthemata,  although  other  kinds  of  purpura  are  altogether  distinct  from 
any  form  of  dermatitis,  and  are  only  parts  of  a  general  hsemorrhagic  condi- 
tion. The  result  of  the  haemorrhage  is  to  leave  bruise-like  pigmentation 
behind,  so  that  this  when  present  is  very  characteristic  of  true  erythema. 

In  these  characters,  as  in  some  others,  and  especially  in  the  fact  of  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  bullae,  the  erythematous  group  bears  a  closer  relsr 
tion  to  pemphigus  than  to  any  other  of  the  chronic  forms  of  dermatitiB 
belonging  to  the  so-called  dartrous  group,  but  if  one  attempts  to  include 
pemphigus  as  an  erythema  its  course  and  treatment  forbid  the  conjunctioiL 
Dr  Hans  von  Hebra,  however,  whose  classification  differs  widely  from  that 
of  his  father,  unites  under  the  title  "  Angioneurotic  affections  of  the  skio,^ 
the  erythematous  rashes  of  infectious  diseases,  the  rashes  produced  by  dn^ 
and  poisons,  and,  thirdly,  the  essential  erythemata,  together  with  pemphigus 
and  acne  rosacea. 

3.  The  cowrse  of  erythema  is  subacute,  that  is  to  say  it  begins  quickly, 
sometimes  with  slight  febrile  sjnnptoms,  and  does  not  last  indefinitely.  "Eyea 
when  its  course  is  comparatively  chronic  it  will  be  found  that  the  protiacted 
disease  is  really  made  up  of  a  series  of  outbreaks,  which  may  sometimes  run 
into  one  another,  but  always  preserve  a  recurrent  or  intermittent  character. 
No  erythematous  disease  ever  acquires  the  chronic,  stable,  and  inveterate 
stamp  of  eczema,  lichen  planus,  psoriasis,  or  pityriasis  rubra. 

Er3rthema  is,  however,  often  recurrent,  and,  when  frequently  so,  may 
produce  chronic  induration  and  hypertrophy.  Of  this,  Qutta  rosea  is  a 
capital  instance  (infra,  p.  878). 

4.  The  locality  of  erythema  is  much'  less  definitely  marked  than  that  of 
psoriasis  or  of  eczema.  On  the  whole  it  is  symmetrical,  sometimes  aoco- 
rately  and  exclusively  so,  but  there  are  frequent  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  favourite  localities  are,  first,  the  extensor  surface  of  the  foreanztf 
and  legs,  especially  the  back  of  the  hand,  wrist,  and  ulnar  side  of  the  fore- 
arm, t^e  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  tibial  side  of  the  shin  ;*  secondly,  Ae  bf»$ 
*  Although  the  true  homology  of  the  tibia  is  undoobtedly  with  the  radius  and  not  witk 
the  ulna,  yet  the  tibial  aspect  of  the  shin,  from  its  having  no  underlying  muscles*  ^f^ 
pathologically  with  the  skin  covering  the  subcutaneous  suiface  of  the  uli^  just  sf  P*^ 
logiatlly  the  i>atella  answers  to  the  olecranon^  and  the  second  metacarpo-phalangesi  to  tM 
first  metatarso-phalangeal  joint. 
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cheeks,  and  neck ;  thirdly,  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  back  of  the  trunk, 
the  buttocks,  thighs,  and  upper  arms  are  much  less  frequently  affected ; 
while  the  scalp,  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the  palms,  and  the  soles  are 
scarcely  ever  attacked  by  any  form  of  true  erj^hema. 

5.  As  a  rule,  smarting  and  tingling  are  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
erythematous  eruptions,  while  severe  pain  and  itching  are  rare.  Local 
tenderness  is  more  marked  than  in  eczema.  Sometimes,  and  especially  when 
wheals  are  present,  the  irritation  is  considerable,  though  never  comparable 
to  that  of  chronic  eczema,  scabies,  or  prurigo. 

6.  The  erythematous  rashes  do  not  spread.  They  appear  simultaneously 
at  different  spots,  and  fresh  patches  appear  which  may  occasicmally  unite, 
but  -vre  never  see  the  affected  part  of  skin  gradually  enlarge  its  borders — the 
characteristic  course  of  eczema  and  psoriasis. 

7.  Of  the  (Btioilogy  of  erythema  we  in  most  cases  know  nothing.  The 
lesion  can,  as  above  explained,  be  produced  by  moderate  irritation,  the 
difEuaed  forms  by  heat  or  friction,  those  with  wheals  by  a  lash,  or  by  the 
poison  of  the  stinging-nettle,  the  hairs  of  certain  caterpillars,  and  the  thread- 
cells  of  certain  anthozoa.  But  in  the  non-traumatic,  idiopathic,  or  "  true  " 
cases  of  erythema,  the  eruption  can,  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  eczema 
and  psoriasis,  be  in  most  cases  traced  to  some  mtemal  disorder.  In  other 
wordis,  erythema  is  usually  symptomcUic.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
is  the  erjrthematous  rash  produced  by  copaiba  and  by  certain  articles  of 
food.  Many  other  cases  are  dependent  upon  dyspepsia  ;  others,  again,  upon 
rhemnaiic  fever.  This  is  particularly  true  of  K  nodosum,  urticaria,  and  the 
haemorrhagic  form  of  erythema  known  as  Peliosis  rheumaUca. 

Moreover,  one  may  fairly  adduce  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  the 
symptomatic  early  rash  of  syphilis,  the  exanthema  of  scarlatina  and  of 
measles,  and  the  occasional  prodromic  roseola  of  smallpox,  enteric  fever,  and 
cholera,  all  belong  to  the  erythematous  type. 

8.  Erythema  occurs  most  commonly  in  children  and  young  adults ;  it  is 
comparatively  rare  after  forty.  Among  persons  past  their  prime  it  is  less 
uncommon  in  women  than  in  men.  In  these,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  we 
observe  a  marked  contrast  to  eczema  and  psoriasiis,  and  a  resemblance  to 
pemphigus  and  also  to  rheumatism. 

Traumatic  dermatitis  of  slight  degree  is  still  often  called  erythema. 
Thus  irUertrigOy  mentioned  above  imder  eczema  (p.  767),  was  class^  imder 
erythema  by  Willan,  Hebra,  and  Neumann.  Erythema  leve  is  another 
example. 

Bosecia  furfv/racea  (roseola  maculata  et  circinata)  is  a  slight  inflanmiation 
approaching  some  forms  of  erythema,  which  has  been  described  above  as 
Ktyriasis  rosea  (p.  811). 

The  chronic  congestive  disorders,  of  which  chilblains  are  the  type,  are 
chronic  in  course  and  venous  or  cyanotic  in  aspect  and  pathology.  They 
have  no  claim  to  be  ranked  imder  erythema,  as  above  defined,  and  will  find 
their  place  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  along  with  Gutta  rosea. 

The  erythemata  which  are  symptomatic  of  measles,  scarlatina,  enterica, 
rubeola,  as  well  as  choleraic  roseola,  and  that  which  sometimes  precedes  the 
characteristic  rash  of  smallpox, — sJl  these  have  been  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work. 

The  erythematous  rashes  which  follow  the  administration  of  drugs  will 
for  convenience  be  considered  together  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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There  remains  a  group  of  skm  affections  which  agree  in  the  general 
characters  of  anatomy,  coui*se,  and  natural  history  described  above,  which 
are  not  traumatic,  nor  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  vascular  system,  and 
which  are  not  symptomatic,  either  of  febrile  diseases  or  of  what  Continental 
writers  call  "  intoxication  "  with  drugs  or  poisons.  These  we  may  style 
idiopathic,  primary,  or  essential  erythema.  Their  conmion  characters  have 
been  already  sufficiently  expounded.  It  remains  to  point  out  the  principal 
varieties  which  they  present. 

1.  Erythema  fmdiiforme, — Simple  or  ordinary  erythema,  erythema  papu- 
latum,  erjrthema  exudativum. 

The  commonest  kind  of  erythema  is  that  which  consists  in  general 
hypersemia  with  oedema  of  the  skin,  a  diffuse  dermatitis  which  may  either 
spread  over  a  large  surface  with  indefinite  edges,  or,  as  is  more  frequently 
and  characteristicidly  the  case,  occur  in  patches  with  defined  edge. 

On  careful  examination,  small  papules  may  be  often  distinguished  scarcely 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  as  in  the  eruption  of  measles ;  sometimes 
these  are  well  marked  enough  to  deserve  the  title  erythema  papdaium^  but 
this  is  comparatively  rare,  and  most  lesions  of  the  skin  which  receive  this 
name  are  probably  either  traumatic  dermatitis  or  an  early  stage  of  papular 
eczema.  Large,  firm,  and  persistent  papules  such  as  occur  in  prurigo  are 
never  seen  in  true  erythema. 

The  inflamed  patches  have  usually  a  ven"  short  duration ;  they  may 
disappear  in  a  few  hours  {Erythema  fugm  of  Willan)  and  be  succeeded  by 
others,  but  if  they  persist  for  a  day  or  two  they  may  form  rings  which  have 
been  specially  described  as  Erythema  anmiiahim  (E.  circinatum  of  Willan),  or 
Roseola  annulata.  When  closely  set,  several  of  these  rings  unite,  and  a 
sinuous  reddish  band  is  produced  which  has  been  named  Erythema  margi- 
natvm  or  E.  gyratum.  Finally,  the  redness  fades,  the  oedema  subsides,  and 
may  leave  no  trace  behind.  U  there  is  desquamation  it  is  very  slight  and 
f urf uraceous  ;  more  frequently  a  slight  amount  of  pigment  marks  tihe  seat 
of  the  eruption. 

The  favourite  localities  are  the  back  of  the  wrists  and  forearms,  and 
the  legs ;  less  often  the  face  and  neck ;  sometimes  the  tmnk  is  affected, 
but  very  rarely  the  thick  parts  of  the  skin  or  those  covered  by  hair. 

Erythema  a/nmdaium  is  often  observed  in  association  with  rheumatic  fever, 
either  in  the  course  of  an  attack  or  preceding  it.  It  is  more  common  in 
children  and  young  adults  than  in  older  persons. 

The  inflammation  of  the  skin  called  Erythema  leve  is  a  common  derma- 
titis which  is  apt  to  appear  upon  the  tense  skin  of  dropsical  parts,  and  may 
go  on  to  deep  dermatitis  and  sloughing.  It  is  not  imcommon  as  the  result 
of  acupuncture  or  of  tapping,  and  is  allied  to  traumatic  erysipelas. 

2.  Vesicular  and  bullous  erythema. — The  exudation  of  erythema,  instead 
of  being  a  somewhat  deep  difiused  oedema,  sometimes  appears  in  superficial 
collections  of  serum.  These  when  small  are  called  vesicular  erythema  or 
"herpes;"  when  large,  "er)rthema  bullosum." 

Herpes^*  the  common  Latin  term  for  an  eruption  of  the  trunk,  in  contra- 

*  The  word  Fpirijc  is  derived  from  tpwuv,  "Herpes  dicitor  eo  quod  videtnr  Ipwuv, 
quod  est  serpere  per  summam  cutem,  modo  hanc  ejus  partem  modo  proximam  occupaDs." 
From  the  same  creeping  progress  the  disease  was,  according  to  Bateman,  caUed  formica  hj 
the  Arabs. 
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distiiietion  to  porrigo  or  an  eruption  of  the  head,  was  limited  by  Willan  to 
Tedciilar  eruptions  which  he  distinguished  from  the  vesicles  of  smallpox  and 
chicken-pox,  from  sudamina,  and  from  the  inflammatory  vesicles  of  eczema. 
His  species  of  herpes  were  as  follows  : 

Herpes  zoster^  or  zona,  an  eruption  erythematous,  it  is  true,  in  its  anatomy 
and  course,  but  which  is  so  demonstrably  connected  with  nervous  disorder 
that  it  is  rightly  separated  from  all  other  forms  of  dermatitis,  and  will  be 
described  in  a  future  chapter  among  cutaneous  disorders  of  nervous  origin. 

Herpes  eircincUuSj  which  we  shall  afterwards  describe  as  the  form  assumed 
by  ringworm  when  it  affects  the  body,  is  a  parasitic  disorder,  and  is  now 
daaeed  with  Tinecs. 

Willan  and  Bateman's  remaining  species  are  Herpes  phlyckenodes^  of 
uncertain  seat,  called  H.  lahialis  or  H  jpreputialis  when  affecting  the  lips  or 
the  foreskin  respectively,  and  H.  iris  when  found  on  the  back  of  the  hands 
or  the  instep. 

These  from  their  course  and  natural  history  may  be  well  included  in  the 
genial  group  of  erjrthemata.  This  was,  indeed,  to  some  extent  admitted  by 
Hebra,  and  even  by  Bayer  before  him. 

Herpes  labiaiis  or  facialis  consists  of  a  little  group  of  vesicles  upon  a  red 
patch  of  skin  which  appears  ahnost  suddenly,  most  often  upon  the  upper 
Upk  frequently  on  the  al»  of  the  nose,  sometimes  on  the  cheeks  or  chin, 
llie  writer  had  recently  an  example  of  symptomatic  hei*pes  or  vesicular 
erythema,  which  covered  one  ear  of  a  boy  ill  with  lobar  pneumonia,  and 
ran  a  typically  acute  course.  Or  the  vesicles  may  appear  on  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane.  In  a  day  or  two  the  clear,  pearly  contents  become 
somewhat  turbid  and  puriform,  and  dry  up  into  a  thin  brownish  crust 
which  speedily  falls  off  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  The  vesicles  entirely 
differ  from  those  of  eczema  or  ordinary  traumatic  dermatitis  by  their  large 
size,  by  their  not  running  one  into  another  so  as  to  form  a  weeping  surface, 
by  their  acute  course,  and  by  the  sharply  limited  edge  of  the  patch.  They 
also  are  unattended  with  itching  or  pain,  and  never  consist  of  pure  pus  like 
the  eruption  of  impetigo  or  scabies.  Moreover,  they  are  always  sympto- 
matic of  some  internal  disorder,  most  characteristically  perhaps  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia.  Many  persons  are  liable  to  such  patches  of  herpes,  either  on 
the  lips,  or  less  frequently  on  other  parts  of  the  face,  when  they  are  attacked 
by  acute  catarrh.  Bronchitis,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  whooping-cough,  asthma, 
ate  rarely  accompanied  by  herpes.  Sometimes  the  eruption  appears  to 
follow  a  rigor  even  when  this  symptom  does  not  prove  the  precursor  of 
pneumonia  or  catarrh."* 

This  curious  eruption  has  clearly  little  or  no  connection  with  eczema  and 
its  allies ;  nor  can  we  link  it  with  zona,  for  it  frequently  recurs,  it  is  not 
unilateral,  it  does  not  follow  the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  is  unattended  with 
pain.  Its  superficial  character,  sudden  onset,  and  rapid  course  agree  with 
the  erythematous  group  as  here  defined,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  symptomatic 
of  internal  disturbance  and  usually  of  irritation  of  a  mucous  tract  completes 
the  analogy. 

Herpes  prepuHaliSi  when  no  longer  left  as  Willan  placed  it,  and  as  Hebra 
was  content  to  leave  it,  among  vesicular  inflammations,  is  difficult  to  classify. 
Hardy  is  even  driven  to  the  untenable  assertion  that  it  is  nothing  but  local 
vesicular  eczema.     The  rapidity  of  its  onset  and  course,  the  superficial 

*  See  an  intereiting  autobiographical  account  of  a  case  of  the  kind  by  Mr  C.  J.  Symondg 
in  the  '  Clinical  Transaction!'  for  1884^  p.  60. 
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lesion,  the  patches,  the  absence  of  notable  irritatioD  or  pain,  all  point  to 
a  patbologiciid  connection  with  tme  erythema,  while  the  anatomi<^  leaiMi 
aiui  its  occurrence  at  the  orifice  of  a  mucous  tract  bring  it  iqto  relationship 
with  herpes  labialis.  The  chief  difference  is  that^  occurring  as  it  usually 
does  on  the  inner  side  of  the  {nrepuce  or  glans,  the  vesicles  are  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  they  form,  and  very  supe^cial  ulcers  take  the  place  d 
scabs.  The  condition  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the 
tongue.  Like  herpes  labialis,  it  often  recurs  in  the  same  patient ;  like  it 
also  it  is  often  symptomatic  of  inflammation  or  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
although  it  does  not  seem  to  be  produced  by  cystitis,  and  certainly  does  not 
follow  inflammation  of  the  kidney  as  labial  herpes  does  inflammatioii  of  t^ 
lung.  The  chief  practical  importance  of  preputial  herpes  is  its  diagnosis 
from  a  soft  chancre. 

Herpes  iris  is  a  rare  and  remarkable  form  of  eruption,  well  described  by 
Willan,  which  is  unmistakably  erythematous  in  its  nature,  and  is  better 
named  erythema  huUosum^  or  erythema  iris,  or  iris.     It  occurs  sometimes  as  a 
single,  sometimes  as  two  or  more  rose-coloured  patches  with  all  the  characters 
of  erythema,  ahnost  always  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  wrist^  or  extensor 
aspect  of  the  forearm,  more  rarely  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  foot^ 
the  instep,  and  ankle,  and  exceptionally  on  the  face.     It  rapidly  becomes 
annular,  but  before  the  ring  is  faded  die  patch  of  erythema  reappears  in 
the  middle,  and  may  thus  be  surrounded  with  one  or  (from  a  repetition 
of  the  process)  by  two  or  even  three  concentric  rings.     The  surrounding  ring 
may  ejdiibit  similar  vesicles  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  abortive,  so  that  one 
might  often  question  whether,  if  we  adopt  the  anatomical  nomenclature,  we 
should  describe  the  lesion  as  erythematous  or  bullous  or  vesicular.     In  its 
most  striking  form,  with  a  single  large  tense  bleb  like  one  of  pemphigus,  sm*- 
rounded  by  vesicular  circles,  the  whole  patch  as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  it  is 
one  of  the   most  remarkable  of  eruptions.     The  inflammation   is  veiy 
superficial,  produces  little  pain  or  irritation,  and  after  forming  thin  scalw 
passes  off  after  a  few  days,  leaving  more  or  less  pigmentation,  yet  not  a  trace 
of  scar  behind.     Partly  the  resulting  pigment  and  partly  the  rosy  red  of 
the  rings,  the  pearly  grey  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  more  or  less  yellowish 
contents  of  the  older  bull»  seem  to  have  combined  with  the  bow-like  form 
to  give  the  title  iris.     The  course  of  this  curious  disease,  its  superficial 
character,  and  its  locality,  all  make  it  unmistakably  erythema,  as  also  the  fact 
that  it  occurs  ahnost  exclusively  in  young  persons ;  but  it  appears  to  bs 
symptomatic  of  nothing. 

Iris  is  not,  however,  the  only  bullous  form  of  erythema.  Other  cases 
of  bullous  erythema  have  been  recorded  by  Dr  Duffin  ('  Pathological  Trans- 
actions,' 1875),  by  Dr  Crocker  and  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  ('Clinical  Society's 
Transactions,'  Feb.  25th,  1881),  and  the  writer  reported  two  typical  cases 
in  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  1880  (3rd  series,  voL  xxv,  p.  211). 

Erythema  gestationis  buUosum.* — There  is  a  remarkable  and  rare  affectioD 
which  has  been  described  as  a  species  of  pemphigus,  of  herpes,  or  of  eiythems, 
or  has  been  included  under  the  title  "  Hydroa."  Its  pathological  alliance 
appears  to  be  with  the  form  of  erythema  which  depends  on  ovarian  irrita- 
tion, but  the  existence  of  bulln  makes  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
pemphigus. 

It  occurs  only  in  women  during  pregnancy.     The  bulla,  vesicles,  and 

*  Sjfttotijfwu, — Hydroa  (in  part) — Pempbigni  nteriniiB,  hyitericiit  ▼.  pnuriginora*— 
Herpes  gettationia— Impetigo  herpetiformia— Dermmtitii  herpetifonnit. 
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yesicalo-pnstales  appear  in  abundant  crops  over  the  trunk,  and  often  on 
the  face  and  limbs  also.  Pruritus  is  marked.  There  is  more  or  less  con- 
sdtiitional  disturbance,  and  sometimes  the  temperature  rises  high.  The 
dinical  aspect  is  therefore  serious,  and  occasionally  alarming.  But  the 
result  i^pears  to  be  always  favourable.     The  disease  is  cured  by  delivery. 

We  have  had  one  instance~-and  others  are  on  record— in  which  this 
remarkable  form  of  pemphigus  or  bullous  erythema  appeared  again  and 
again  in  successive  pregnancies. 

Cases  of  "herpes  gestationis"  have  been  carefully  described  since 
Chausit  and  Hardy,  by  Dr  Liveing,  Dr  Bulkley,  and  other  observers  in  this 
country,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  general  features  are  very 
uniform,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  reality  and  distinctness  of  the  disease ; 
bat  its  true  pathology  and  the  means  of  prevention  or  treatment  are  still 
obscure. 

Dermaiiiis  herpeUfomUs. — Under  this  name  Dr  Duhring,  of  Philadelphia, 
described,  in  1884,  a  polymorphous  inflammation  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  and  causing  much  irritation.  The  first  eruption 
is  a  papular  erjrthema,  but  vesicles  and  bull»  soon  appear  upon  the  inflamed 
patched  and  smarting  succeeds  irritation.  Successive  crops  of  eruptions 
follow,  with  pigmentation,  until  weeks  or  months  have  passed ;  but  the 
ultimate  tendency  is  to  recovery. 

This  description  coincides  with  that  of  cases  to  which  Bazin  applied  the 
title  of  Hydroa  (p.  820).  He  distinguished  a  herpetic  form  {Hydroa  vesicu- 
leux)^  a  pustular  (J7.  vaccinifonne)^  and  a  bullous  (H,  bulleux).  The  first 
may  be  referred  to  Willan's  Herpes  phlyctsenodes  or  Hebra's  Erythema 
multiforme,  the  second,  perhaps,  to  Hebra's  Impetigo  herpetiformis,*  and 
the  third  to  Willan's  Herpes  iris.  The  group  would  include  the  E&rpes 
geskUionis  above  described  and  Erythema  buUosum^  as  well  as  Pemphigus 
pruriginosus. 

There  a{^)ear8  to  be  no  advantage  in  using  the  vague  term  Hydroa  or 
that  of  herpetiform  dermatitis  for  this  group  of  eruptions,  which  may  better 
be  included  among  the  herpetic,  vesicular,  or  bullous  forms  of  Erythema. 
The  distribution  is  more  general  than  than  in  typical  cases  of  Erythema  iris 
or  E.  multiforme,  but  it  agrees  in  avoiding  the  scalp  and  face,  the  palms 
and  the  soles,  the  shoulders  and  back ;  the  course  is  more  recurrent,  but  not 
truly  chronic ;  there  is  much  more  of  itching  and  less  of  smarting,  but  the 
broad  clinical  features  of  the  affections  so  variously  named  separate  them 
from  all  but  the  erythematous  group  of  diseases. 

When  vesicles  and  bull®  appear  in  the  course  of  an  erythematous  rash, 
we  must  first  make  sure  that  they  are  not  due  to  local  irritants,  whether 
accidentally  or  designedly  applied ;  next  we  must  separate  them  from  the 
bullous  and  pustular  eruptions  produced  by  iodide  of  potassium,  from  the 
bullous  form  of  syphilodermia,  from  sjnnptomatic  Herpes,  and  from  that 
which  follows  the  course  of  cutaneous  nerves  and  will  be  afterwards 
described  as  Zona ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  diagnose  them  as  well  as  may  be 
from  the  bullsB  of  typical  Pemphigus,  although  in  many  cases  the  line  is  here 
difficult  to  draw. 

^  This  affection  b  described  by  Kaposi  in  a  paper  published  in  1887  in  the  '  Viertel- 
jahresschrift  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.'  Duhring  would  include  it  under  his  Dermatitis  herpeti- 
formis, but  no  case  has  yet  been  described  in  England,  and  at  present  there  seems  great 
doubt  as  to  its  nature.  Possibly  it  is  a  pysBmic  eruption,  for  its  course  appears  to  be 
malignant. 
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3.  Erythema  nodoswm, — This  curious  affection  was  well  described  by 
Willan,  and  subsequent  authors  have  added  little  to  his  account.  It  occurs 
"  in  large  oval  patches,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is  parallel  with  the  tibia, 
slowly  rise  into  hard  and  painful  protuberances,  and  as  i^agularly  soften  and 
subside  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days,  the  red  colour  turning  bluish  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  as  if  the  leg  had  been  bruised."  In  this  form 
of  erythema  the  anatomical  lesion  is  especially  characterised  by  oedema ;  the 
spots  do  not  itch,  but  are  somewhat  painful  and  very  tender,  more  so  than 
in  any  other  of  the  erythematous  group.  There  is  almost  always  not  only 
deep  venous  congestion  of  the  typical  erythematous  rose-tint,  exaggerated  by 
its  position  on  the  legs,  but  there  is  almost  always  a  slight  indication  oi 
actual  hsemorrhage.  Probably  the  pigmentation,  which  like  other  forms  of 
erythema  it  is  apt  to  leave  behind,  is  much  deepened  by  chemical  trans- 
formations of  the  effused  haemoglobin  such  as  we  see  in  a  bruise. 

The  locality  of  erythema  nodosum  is,  as  Willan  says,  most  frequently 
over  the  tibia,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  this  part,  for  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
ankle  or  the  calf,  and  it  is  not  unconunon  over  the  corresponding  sur- 
face of  the  ulna.  It  is  usually  symmetrical,  and  may  affect  the  whole 
extensor  surface  of  both  forearms  and  both  legs.  It  is  very  seldom  seen 
elsewhere. 

It  has  a  slower  course  than  most  kinds  of  erythema,  but  like  them  is  prone 
to  recur.  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  also  Oreen  in  his  '  Practical  Compen- 
dium,' state  that  erythema  nodosum  only  affects  women ;  but  Plumbe  in  1824 
(Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin')  notes  its  occurrence  in  children, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  boys  under  or  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
who  are  also  liable  to  hysteria,  chorea,  and  other  female  disorders. 

It  occurs  very  frequently  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  rheumoHc 
fever,  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  brought  before  the  Clinical  Society  in  April, 
1886  (vol.  xix,  p.  215),  more  than  100  cases  of  erythema  nodosum  col- 
lected from  the  four  largest  hospitals  in  London.  Ninety  patients  were 
females,  and  18  males.  Only  25  were  over  thirty  years  of  age,  30  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  39  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  14  were 
children  under  ten.  In  17  cases  there  was  also  pastor  present  rheumatism 
(acute  in  13,  subacute  in  4),  beside  about  as  many  more  in  which  the 
existence  of  true  rheumatism  was  asserted  or  probable.  There  was  a 
cardiac  murmur  in  13  cases,  in  only  two  of  wtdch  there  was  history  of 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  joints.* 

The  course,  the  lesion^  the  oedema,  the  haemorrhage,  the  locality,  the 
subjects  of  this  affection,  are  all  tjrpically  erythematous. 

4.  Urticaria,  f — Willan  rightly  placed  urticaria  in  close  relation  to  ery- 
thema. Almost  all  subsequent  writers  have  followed  this  indication ;  and  if 
convenience  did  not  forbid  innovations,  it  might  be  called  "  erythema  pom- 
phosum,"  for  the  characteristic  lesions  are  pomphi — ^wheals,  i.  e.  raised  flst 
white  patches,  sometimes  surrounded  by  an  erythematous  blush.  Their 
histology  is  that  of  acute  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  cutis,  which  fills  die 
l3rmph-spaces  and  expels  blood  from  the  venules.  The  effusion  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  and  may  be  called  forth  either  by  a  mechanical  or  hy  a 

•  See  Dr  Thoe.  Barlow,  'Brit.  Med.  Joum./  Sept  15th.  1883,  p.  611.  Dr CaBsar Boeck 
has  also  pablished  a  monograph  oa  this  point. 

t  i^nonymt. — ^Nottle-rash — Cnidosis :  inchxding  lichen  urticatus,  purpura  ur^cani,  and 
much  of  strophulus. — JV*.  Urticaire. — &erm,  Nesselsucht. 
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chemical  irritant,  as  in  the  wheals  produced  by  the  nettle  (Urtiea  urens), 
from  which  the  disease  receives  its  name.  In  persons  liable  to  the  affection 
it  can  be  produced  by  the  finger  only  drawn  across  the  skin,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  write  characters  in  raised  wheals.  This  last  has  been  defined  as 
"factitious"  urticaria.  The  anatomical  lesion  has  therefore  its  counterpart 
in  the  traumatic  wheals  produced  in  any  skin  by  the  sting  of  the  nettle 
or  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  and  produced  by  much  slighter  irritation  in  sus- 
ceptible subjects.  The  relation  of  such  traumatic  urticaria  to  the  idiopathic 
disease  precisely  corresponds  with  that  which  was  expounded  at  some 
length  between  common  superficial  dermatitis,  from  the  sun  or  other 
irritant,  and  idiopathic  eczema  (p.  763),  between  prurigo  senilis  a  pedicuhs, 
and  idiopathic  prurigo  of  Hebra  (p.  801),  between  erj^hema  congestivum 
et  buUosum,  and  chilblains  (infra,  p.  880). 

Beside  the  well-marked  oval  or  linear  wheals  of  ordinary  urticaria,  we 
often  see  the  lesion  in  the  form  of  small  round  patches  or  as  large  white 
plateaux  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ones  ("giant 
urticaria,"  U,  fuberosa).  Both  these  forms  are  frequently  produced  by 
nettles.  We  may  also  include  as  essentially  of  the  same  nature  the  large, 
flat,  white  papules,  which  are  obviously  distinct  from  those  of  ordinary 
eczema,  and  which  have  been  described  as  strophulus  dlbidus,  and  also  not 
unfrequently  under  the  name  of  infcmiUe  prurigo  and  lichen  urticatus.  These 
papules  are  distinguished  by  rising  rapidly,  and  by  following,  not  causing, 
pruritus;  for  they  are  the  result  and  not  the  occasion  of  the  patient's 
scratching.  They  are  most  often  seen  in  infants,  but  may  be  observed 
along  with  more  obvious  wheals  in  ordinary  cases  of  adult  urticaria.  In 
exceptional  cases  it  is  said  that  the  wheals  last,  so  as  to  produce  a  chronic 
condition  (U,  perstans).  Sometimes,  but  also  as  an  exception,  bullsB  are 
described  as  mingling  with  the  wheals — a  fresh  sign  of  affinity  between 
urticaria  and  erythema. 

The  distribution  of  nettle-rash  is  less  definite  than  that  of  other  forms 
of  erythema,  and,  indeed,  oif  most  other  cutaneous  affections.  We  do  not 
observe  any  predilection  for  the  erythematous  regions,  the  extensor  surface 
of  the  forearms  and  legs.  It  is  quite  as  conmion  on  the  back  and  trunk 
generally  as  on  the  limbs ;  the  only  parts  it  avoids  are  the  scalp,  face,  arms, 
and  soles.  It  is  not  sjonmetrical.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
occasionally  affected. 

Urticaria  is  abrupt  in  origin  and  sometimes  acute  in  course,  but  often 
persistent  and  obstinate  in  successive  attacks. 

Of  all  forms  of  erjrthema,  urticaria  is  the  most  irritable,  the  severity  of 
the  itching  being  comparable  to  that  of  eczema,  scabies,  or  prurigo.  There 
is  no  pain  or  smarting,  and  no  subjective  symptoms  except  from  the  rest- 
lessness and  sleeplessness  which  it  occasions,  especially  in  children.  It  is 
most  frequent  in  them  or  in  young  adults,  but  is  not  confined  to  any  age. 
According  to  Dr  Liveing  it  sometimes  alternates  with  neuralgia  of  the  same 
parts. 

The  cetidogy  of  urticaria  is  uncertain.  As  above  explained,  it  is  often 
purely  secondary  to  some  local  irritant,  as  pediculi,  or  complicates  a  pre- 
viously existing  malady,  as  prurigo ;  and  it  is  probably  always  aggravated 
by  the  patient's  scratching.  Its  close  alliance  with  erythema  is  shown  not 
only  by  sometimes  alternating  with  it,  but  also  by  its  following  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  gastric  disturbance,  both  in  the  most  marked  forms  which 
are  the  direct  result  of  drugs  or  of  poisons,  and  in  the  less  evident  cases 
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associated  with  ordinary  dyspepsia.  When  there  is  no  internal  irritant,  and 
no  gastric  disturbance,  urticaria  in  women  can  often  be  traced  to  ovarian 
disorders,  breaking  out  at  each  menstrual  period  and  subsiding  when 
dysmenorrhoea  is  cured.  Like  erythema,  again,  it  is,  according  to  general 
experience,  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  rheumatic  fever. 

Urticaria  pigmentosa,*  —  A  singular  and  rare  form  of  skin  disease 
belonging  to  the  erythematous  type,  but  as  chronic  as  erythema  nodosum, 
was  first  described  by  Mr  Edwari  Nettleship,  and  again  by  Mr  Morrant 
Baker  and  the  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox,  in  the  '  Clinical  Societ3r's  TrsinsactionSy' 
voU.  viii  and  x.  A  case  in  a  child  of  two  years  old  was  shortly  described 
in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  3rd  series, 
pp.  212,  213. 

It  has  received  several  names,  among  others  the  uncouth  and  misleading 
term  Xanthelasmoidea ;  but  Dr  Sangster's  proposed  title,  urticaria  pig- 
mentosa, is  now  generally  accepted. 

It  is  an  erjTthematous  eruption  with  occasional  wheals  and  considerable 
yellowish  pigmentation,  lasting  for  an  indefinite  period,  though  its  chronic 
course  is  probably  always  made  up  of  more  or  less  distinct  subacute  attacks. 
It  affects  the  back  and  trunk  generally,  rather  than  the  limbs,  and  the 
face  very  little.     The  characteristic  buff  colour  always  follows  the  rose-rash. 

An  excellent  account  of  this  affection  is  given  by  Dr  Colcott  Fox  in 
the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1883,  where  nineteen  recorded  cases  are  tabu- 
lated, to  which  Dr  Crocker  has  since  added  one  ('  Clin.  Trans.,'  voL  xviii, 
p.  12).     See  also  Dr  Cavafy's  article  in  'Heath's  Dictionary  of  Surgery.' 

Dr  Paul  Baymond  has  written  a  valuable  monograph  on  this  curious 
malady,  in  which  he  has  collected  sixteen  cases  observed  in  England,  two 
in  America,  eight  in  Cermany,  and  four  in  France.  All  these  cases 
occurred  in  children  under  two  years  old,  often  within  a  fortnight  after 
birth.     The  majority  of  the  infants  were  boys. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  affected  skin  by  Dr  C.  Fox  has  shown 
that  the  lesion  is  truly  a  wheal,  the  tissue  of  the  corium  being  opened  ont 
by  oedema.     Pick  had  found  minute  hsemorrhages  in  another  case. 

The  affection  recurs  again  and  again,  but  as  the  child  grows  older 
gradually  ceases,  and  the  pigmentation  still  more  gradually  fades. 

In  an  exceptional  case  recorded  by  Lewinski  it  was  still  present  in  a 
lad  of  eighteen.  In  one  case  of  erythema  under  the  writer's  care  in  a 
woman  of  thirty-two,  a  condition  which  might  be  called  E,  perstans  had 
been  present  for  four  years  on  the  trunk,  and  was  followed  by  decided 
pigmentation. 

Statistics, — ^In  100  consecutive  cases  of  the  writer's^  there  were  38  of 
Erythema  m/uiUforme  (marginate,  circinate,  annular,  gjrrate,  papular,  and 
roseolar),  17  of  E,  btiUoaum,  including  one  of  Herpes  gestationis,  13  of  J?. 
nodosum,  18  of  Urticaria,  and  14  of  multiform  erythema  and  urticaria  in 
the  same  subject.  Several  cases  of  erythema  and  of  urticaria  occurred 
during,  or  after,  rheumatic  fever,  and  four  cases  of  urticaria  came  imme- 
diately after  the  patient  had  eaten  shell-fish. 

There  was  in  each  group  (except  Urticaria^  where  the  numbers  were  almost 
equal)  a  preponderance  of  female  patients,  the  total  numbers  being  57  to  39 

•  iSjyuoiyw.— Urticaria  perttans  pigmentota— Xantiielannoidea— Srytliema  tuWrciila- 
tom — Permanent  erythema. 
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beeide  4  infants.  In  addition  to  these  4  children  under  two  years  old  there 
were  in  all  33  patients  between  four  and  sixteen,  48  between  seventeen 
and  thirty  five,  and  14  above  thirty-five. 

TreaimerU  of  eryihemaUms  affections, — The  various  erythematous  diseases 
which  we  have  grouped  together  in  this  chapter  are  seen  in  their  true 
relationship  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  They  are  none  of  them  con- 
tagions, they  are  none  of  them  attended  with  serious  consequences,  they 
are  mostly  indicative  of  some  other  primary  disorder,  and  they  are  rather 
to  he  palliated  by  local  applications  or  indirectly  cured  by  treating  their 
internal  cause  when  discovered,  than  met  by  a  specific  plan  of  treatment. 
In  particular  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  either  unaffected  or  aggravated 
by  arsenic,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  which  separate 
them  from  pemphigus. 

In  many  kinds  of  erythema,  especially  symptomatic  herpes  and  iris,  no 
treatment  is  needful. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  other  erythemata  consists  in  the  astringent  and 
sedative  applications  described  at  p.  774  seq, ;  although  the  surface  is  dry,  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  lotions  in  most  cases  answer  better  than  oint- 
ipents.  Groulard's  wash,  evaporating  lotions  of  spirit  and  water,  or  eau  de 
Cologne,  hydrocyanic  acid  well  diluted,  or  solution  of  borax  are  the  best 
local  applications.  When  urticaria  is  severe  and  these  means  fail,  chloral 
hydrate  may  be  used  locally  in  solution  or  chloroform  and  ung.  cetacei 
(tv^x — ^xx  ad  5J)*  Warm  baths  should  be  avoided,  as  also  excessive  heat 
and  perspiration;  tepid  water  is  better  than  either  cold  or  hot.  The 
patient  should  be  urged  to  stoical  abstinence  from  scratching ;  tepid  bathing 
or  continued,  steady  pressure  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  intolerable  irrita- 
tion of  urticaria  without  aggravating  it  afterwards  as  scratching  always  does. 
For  the  painful  swellings  of  erythema  nodosum,  strong  lead  lotion  gives 
most  relief,  or  lead  and  opium.  Collodion  painted  over  and  allowed  to  dry 
is  often  useful,  or  alum,  tannic  acid,  or  other  astringent  remedies  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  or  the  affected  part  of  the  leg  may  be  painted  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Ointment  containing  zinc  or  zinc  and 
lead  may  be  applied  to  the  herpetic  and  bullous  forms  of  erythema. 

Internally,  our  first  care  should  be  to  relieve  the  gastric  disorder  which 
often  accompanies  common  congestive  or  papular  erythema,  most  often  by 
discovering  certain  articles  of  food  to  which  it  is  due.  Salt  fish,  pickles, 
preserved  fruit  in  the  form  of  jams  and  cr^'stallised  sweetmeats,  pork,  sour 
or  otherwise  inferior  wine,  malt  liquor,  stone  fruit,  and  even  strawberries — 
any  one  of  these  may  in  certain  persons  excite  erythema  or  urticaria,  and  it 
is  said  that  eggs  and  other  articles  of  diet  may  occasionally  act  in  the 
same  way  in  certain  persons.  Those  first  on  the  list  should  be  strictly 
forbidden.  Of  all  kinds  of  food,  lobsters  and  crabs,  and  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence mussels  and  other  molluscs  united  with  them  under  the  title  of 
"shell-fish"  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  er3rthema  or  urticaria,  and 
they  are  the  most  severe  in  their  effects.  Oysters  are  harmless.  Many 
drugs  have  a  similar  result,  copaiba  being  probably  the  most  effectual. 

If  the  eruption  continues  after  its  supposed  cause  is  removed,  or  if  we 
are  unable  to  discover  any  cause  of  disorder,  such  remedies  as  bicarbonate  of 
soda  with  gentian  or  calumba  or  chiretta  or  a  few  drops  of  liquor  potassse  in 
peppermint  or  cinnamon  water  should  be  prescribed.  Where  there  is  evidence 
of  gastritis,  bismuth  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  given  either  in  powder  or 
VOL.  H.  53 
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thus :  ft  Bism.  subnitr.,  8od»  bicarb.,  pulv.  tragac.  co:  aa  gr.  x.,  aq.  chloro- 
form, sive  menthsB  pip.  ^j*  M. ;  to  which  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  solutioii  <rf 
morphia  may  be  added  if  the  pain  ia  severe.  With  flatulent  disorder,  thy- 
mol, creosote,  or  carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  pills  are  often  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  treatment.  In  the  more  atonic  forms  pepsine  given  before  meals  is 
f oimd  practically  useful,  notwithstanding  our  physiological  doubts ;  and  oeea- 
sionally  dilute  mineral  acids  with  nux  vomica  or  bitter  infusion  wfll  be  more 
valuable  than  anything  else.  Glentle  saline  laxatives  taken  before  breakout 
in  a  large  draught  of  warm  water  are  almost  always  indicated ;  and,  for 
women  especially,  a  pill  containing  aloes  or  rhubarb,  taken  before  a  late 
dinner  or  on  going  to  bed,  is  a  useful  adjunct.  In  many  patients  oocasioiial 
doses  of  blue  pill  are  of  unmistakeable  value. 

In  cases  of  erythema  nodosum  and  in  other  forms  of  eryUiema  which 
follow  rheumatic  fever,  and  occur  in  pale  young  women  or  lads,  the  {M^para- 
tions  of  steel  are  strongly  indicated.  When  there  is  constipation  a  good 
formula  is  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  half  a  drachm  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  five  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid«  in  peppermint 
water  or  calumba.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  tincture  of  steel  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy.  In  some  patients  sulphate  of  iron  with  carbonate  d 
potash  and  extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes  forms  the  most  valuable  MsrtuI 
remedy.  In  whichever  form  iron  is  found  to  agree  best  it  is  important  to 
increase  the  dose  until  a  decided  effect  is  obtained. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  recurrent  bullous  Erjrthema,  quinine  in  fall 
doses  is  of  great  value,  and  opium  may  sometimes  be  combined  with  it  Dr 
Crocker  has  found  arsenic  efficacious  in  some  of  these  cases;  and  Dr 
Duhring  recommends  arsenic  in  the  recurrent  forms  of  DermatitiB  herpeti- 
formis. Impetigo  herpetiformis  is  said  to  be  uninfluenced  by  treatment, 
and  the  cases  reported  from  Vienna  ended  fatally. 

Eruptions  produced  by  Drugs. — Since  the  most  frequent  and  charw- 
teristic  effects  of  drugs  upon  the  skin  are  erythematous!  eruptions,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  this  group  of  dermatoses  here,  i  Drugs  and  poisoDS 
act  much  in  the  same  way  upon  the  skin  as  do  irritant  or  poisonous  artides 
of  food. 

The  most  striking  and  frequent  of  these  eruptions  is  perhaps  thit 
produced  by  copaiba.  This  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  an  early 
syphilide.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  papular  erythema,  often  combined 
with  urticaria  and  not  unfrequently  more  or  less  hsemorrhagic.  The  oecor* 
rence  of  bullsB  or  vesicles  is  mentioned  by  trustworthy  observers.  In  some 
cases  there  is  no  itching,  which  makes  the  diagnosis  from  syphilis  the  more 
difficult.  The  rash  is  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  and  does  not  spare  even  the  face,  as  most  other  erythemata  da  Occ»- 
sionidly  it  simulates  purpura.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  it  is  not 
the  copaiba  but  the  urethral  inflammation  for  which  copaiba  is  commonly 
given  which  produces  the  rash.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  true  copaiba  rash.  It  is  not  imcommon  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  oleo-resin,  but  is  rarely  observed  in  persons  who  are  taking  tie 
valuable  diuretic,  mistura  copaibee  resinsB. 

Cubd>8  is  generally  said  to  produce  a  similar  eruption,  but  sc»ne  of  tb^ 
reported  cases  appear  to  have  been  due  to  accidental  mixture  with  coiMoba. 
So,  at  least,  Dr  Bulkley  believes. 

Somewhat  similar  rashes  have  been  observed  in  patients  taking  iitft^ 
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Hne^  cannabis  wdicci^*  and  some  other  drugs,  and  have  been  described  as 
purpura,  urticaria,  pemphigus,  herpes,  or  erythema  a  medicamentis.  It  is 
possible  that  some  at  least  of  the  eruptions  ascribed  to  salicylic  acid  were 
really  poliosis  rheumatica. 

Bromide  of  potassium  comes,  perhaps,  next  in  frequency  to  copaiba  as  a 
rash-preducing  drug.  The  lesion  here  simulates  very  closely  that  which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter  as  acne,  but  the  diagnosis  is  gene- 
rally clear  from  its  not  being  confined  to  the  very  characteristic  localities  of 
true  acne,  or  to  the  equally  characteristic  age  which  is  specially  liable  to 
that  disease.  Occasionally  the  bromide  eruption  is  more  severe,  and  pro- 
duces pustules  and  crusts.  The  late  Dr  Carrington  reported  a  remarkable 
case  of  solid  tumours  in  an  infant,  apparently  the  result  of  the  exhibition 
of  bromide  ('Clin.  Trans./  voL  xviii,  p.  28,  with  plate);  and  also  Dr  Lees 
(*  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxiii,  p.  247,  with  plate). 

Less  frequent,  but  much  more  varied,  more  severe,  and  more  misleading 
is  the  eruption  produced  by  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is,  perhaps,  most 
frequently  a  papular  erythema,  widely  or  irregularly  distributed  on  the 
trunk,  limbs,  and  face,  free  from  itching,  and  usually  unfelt  by  the  patient. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  considerable  erythematous  dermatitis  between 
the  papules.  A  follicular  inflammation  undistinguishable  from  that  de- 
scribed above  as  bromide-acne  is  a  less  frequent  effect  of  the  iodide  salts. 
More  often  the  rash  which  was  at  first  papular  becomes  vesicular,  bullous, 
or  pustular.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  often  very  severe,  and  the 
constitutional  disturbance  considerable.  They  have  been,  there  is  no 
question,  often  confounded  with  herpes  and  so-csJled  "  hydroa,"  and,  indeed, 
until  one  has  seen  several  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  severe  a 
dermatitis  can  be  due  to  a  drug  which  in  most  cases  has  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  skin.  The  eruption  may  simulate  scabies  or  eczema,  but  the 
absence  of  definite  localisation,  of  chronicity,  of  the  secretion  of  eczema  or 
of  the  cuniculi  of  scabies,  should  make  the  diagnosis  not  difficult.  Along 
with  the  pustules  there  may  arise  what  the  older  deimatologists  would  have 
called  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  skin,  raised  fleshy  nodules  simulating 
papillary  growths,  condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  the  later  forms  of 
syphilodermia.  They  may  resemble  rupia  or  lupus,  or  even  malignant 
disease.  Inasmuch  as  these  severe  effects  are  apt  to  follow  the  large  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium  given  in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  them  is  naturally  increased. 

In  a  patient  under  the  writer's  care  suffering  from  an  ordinary  pustular 
sjrphilide,  some  of  the  lesions  on  the  face  and  the  back  of  the  hand  became 
so  swollen,  hypertrophied,  and  covered  with  profuse  granulations,  that  both 
cheeks  were  deformed,  the  eyes  almost  occluded,  and  one  hand  was  covered 
with  exuberant  granulations,  which,  when  seen  alone,  suggested  to  different 
observers  lupus  hypertrophicus  or  epithelioma.  There  was,  however,  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  the 
patient's  recovery  perfectly  when  the  drug  was  discontinued.  The  chief 
point  which  guided  one  aright  in  this  case  was  that,  notwithstanding  his 
frightful  appearance,  the  patient  was  eating  and  sleeping  well,  so  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  come  into  hospital. 

Another  form  of  iodide  rash  is  punctiform,  and  resembles  scarlatina 
rather  than  measles,  the  patches  and  rose  tint  of  which  are  more  nearly 

*  In  a  case  rqwrted  by  Dr  J.  N.  Hyde  in  the  *  New  York  Medical  Record '  for  May 
llib,  1878. 
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simulated  by  the  copaiba  rash.     This  iodide  eruption  is  often  purpuric  (Dr 
Duflfey,  'Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science/  vol.  box,  April,  1880). 

More  often  pustules  may  appear,  and  when  deep  and  occupying  a  hair- 
sac,  cause  crops  of  boils.  The  presence  of  iodine  and  bromine  has  been 
actually  demonstrated  in  the  pustules  by  Adamkiewicz  and  GuUanann.* 
The  iodide  produces  its  effects  on  the  skin  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
bromide.  In  both  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  true  excretion  of  the  drug 
through  the  sebaceous  glands.  For  an  account  of  the  histology  see  a  paper 
by  Dr  Thin  ('Med-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  Ixii,  p.  189). 

Weeping  dermatitis,  curious  wart-like  nodules,  and  other  peculiar  erup- 
tions have  been  described  as  the  result  of  bromide  of  potassium  by  Yoisin 
and  Veiel,  quoted  by  Behrend  (*  Berlin,  klin,  Wochenschrift,'  vols,  xvi  and 
xxii,  pp.  626  and  714,  1879).  Two  cases  of  severe  iodide  eruption  were 
figured  by  the  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox  (*  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,'  vol.  xi, 
November  23rd,  1877). 

Various  measures  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  these  unpleasant  effects. 
The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  seme- 
times  sufiGicient.  Moderate  doses  of  arsenic  have  been  recommended,  but 
they  often  fail  in  preventing  the  eruption.  Changing  the  potash  to  the 
soda  salt  of  iodine  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  rash ; 
this  is,  perhaps,  a  coincidence.  It  is,  at  least,  certain  that  persevering  with 
the  drug  in  even  larger  doses  is  often  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
unpleasant  effect  it  had  produced. 

Belladonna  in  full  doses  often  causes  a  bright-red  and  almost  universal 
erythematous  rash.  It  may  be  recognised  by  its  association  with  dilated 
pupils  and  a  dry  throat,  together  with  the  characteristic  deliriiun  if  the  dose 
has  been  large.  In  one  case  under  Mr  Hilton  it  was  caused  by  the  mere 
application  of  a  large  belladonna  plaster  in  a  woman  who  must,  one  supposes, 
have  been  more  than  commonly  susceptible.  Children,  who  bear  as  large 
doses  of  this  drug  as  adults,  are  also  liable  to  these  symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  more  than  a  dozen  children  were  admitted  in  Guy's 
Hospital  with  symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning.  They  had  broken  into  a 
drug  warehouse  on  a  Sunday  and  had  eaten  some  of  the  contents.  The 
rash  in  most  cases  was  like  that  of  scarlatina. 

Similar  rashes  have  been  observed  as  the  result  of  hyoscyamusov  stramamiim. 

Opium  and  morphda  sometimes  produce  considerable  pruritus,  and  this 
leads  to  erythema  or  urticaria  by  the  scratching  which  results. 

Chloralnhydrate  has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  an  erythematous  rash 
('Clin.  Trans.,'  xiii,  p.  121),  and  in  one  instance  the  writer  observed  a 
severe  general  acute  dermatitis  follow  the  exhibition  of  chhralamide  (ibH 
1890).t 

Quinine, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  quinine  may  produce  a  general  acute 
erythema,  which  was  first  described  by  Skinner,  Fleming,  and  other  English 
authors,  and  has  since  been  observed  abroad.  Its  symptoms  cloedy 
resemble  scarlatina.  It  begins  in  the  face,  spreads  rapidly  over  the  whole 
trunk,  and  is  accompanied  by  severe  fever,  the  temperature  sometimes 
reaching  103*5°  Fahr.  It  is  certainly  a  very  rare  effect  of  so  popular  a 
medicine,  and  its  occurrence  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  an  idiosyncrasy. 
In  one  case  of  Kobner's  the  eruption  followed  the  exhibition  of  quinine 

*  *  Virchow'g  Archiv,*  1878,  vol.  Ixxiv;  *  Charity  Annalen/  voL  iii,  p.  881. 1878. 
t  Mr  Hutchinson  has  figured  an  erythematous  rash  of  the  hands  due  to  chlond  in  ha 
*  Archives  of  Surgery/  vol.  i,  pi.  v. 
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three  times  in  the  same  patient.  A  still  more  severe  local  erythematous 
rash  of  the  face,  sometimes  vesicular,  has  been  observed  as  the  result  of 
quinine  by  Hebra,  von  Heusinger,  and  some  other  physicians.  (See  a  case 
in  a  child  reported  by  Dr  H.  Hagan,  of  Atlanta,  in  the  *  New  York  Medical 
Journal,'  1891.) 

Dr  Morrow,  who  has  collected  sixty  cases  of  quinine  eruptions,  found  that 
in  thirty-eight  the  rash  was  erythematous,  in  twelve  it  resembled  urticaria, 
in  two  it  was  vesicular,  and  in  five  haemorrhagic  (*New  York  Medical 
Journal,'  March,  1880).  One  case  was  reported  by  Dr  Fagge  ('Medical 
Times,'  February  29th,  1868).  See  also  Dr  Farquharson's  paper  in  the 
*Rrit.  Med.  Journ.,'  February  15th  and  22nd,  1879. 

Aniipyrin  has  occasionally  produced  an  extensive  erythematous  rash. 
Eruptions  from  salicylic  acid^  have  been  reported.  Since  erythema  and 
urticaria  are  common  in  the  disease  for  which  salicylic  acid  is  usually  given, 
and  since  adulterations  with  carbolic  acid  and  consequent  gastric  disturbs 
ances  are  not  unknown,  the  interpretation  of  these  cases  may  admit  of 
doubt.  The  internal  use  of  carbolic  acid  itself,  of  tar,  turpentine,  and 
petroleum  have  all  produced  rashes  usually  erythematous,  but  the  cases  ai*e 
comparatively  rare.  An  excellent  bibliography  of  the  whole  subject  is 
given  at  the  end  of  a  paper  by  Dr  Van  Harlingen  in  the  *  Archives  of 
Dermatology,'  Philadelphia,  October,  1880. 

Arsenic  is  said  to  produce  in  some  persons  an  acute  vesicular  eruption 
which  has  been  styled  herpes,  and  in  others  urticaria.  This  occurrence  is, 
however,  very  rare  even  when  large  doses  of  the  drug  are  given.  Zonaf 
has  sometimes  appeared  during  a  course  of  arsenic,  too  frequently  perhaps 
to  be  considered  a  mere  coincidence.  But  if  when  a  patient  is  taking 
arsenic  and  zona  breaks  out,  the  mere  facts  that  he  has  not  been  exposed 
to  cold,  and  that  the  eruption  is  not  epidemic,  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
that  arsenic  is  its  cause,  all  inquiries  into  aetiology  become  at  once  easy  and 
useless.     Arsenic  has  been  observed  to  cause  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Mercury  was  one  of  the  first  drugs  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  a 
cutaneous  rash.  Early  in  the  present  century  Alley  t  described  what  he 
called  Hydrargyria,  before  the  first  description  of  a  copaiba  nettlerash  by 
Mont^e  in  1814.  Alley's  cases  were  mostly  vesicular  and  corresponded 
with  what  we  should  now  call  eczema,  chiefly  of  the  abdomen,  thighs,  and 
scrotum,  but  sometimes  they  assumed  a  more  severe  pustular  form,  and  still 
more  rarely  that  of  bullse  with  severe  pain  and  lymphatic  inflammation, 
combined  with  angina.  We  may  doubt  whether  local  inunction  of  the 
drug  or  the  effects  of  syphilis  itself,  or  a  mere  coincident  attack  of  eczema, 
may  not  explain  these  cases.  Hebra,  with  a  scepticism  justified  by  his 
enormous  experience,  denies  that  any  eruption  on  the  skin  is  ever  brought 
about  by  the  internal  use  of  mercury.  The  cases  reported  by  Behrend 
and  Engelmann  were  erythematous,  and  sometimes  complicated  with  scar- 
latina. 

•  Cavafy,  *  Clinical  Society's  Transactions/  vol.  x,  1877,  p.  88. 

t  Hans  von  Hebra,  '  Die  Krankliaften  Yer&nderangen  der  Hant/  p.  204.    He,  how- 
ever, is  convinced  that  the  relation  is  merely  accidental.    See  also  Hatchinson,  '  London 
Hosp.  Reports,'  vol.  v. 
-    X  *  Observations  on  Hydrargyria,'  Dublin,  1804 ;  London,  1810. 
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DISORDERS  OP   THE  SEBACEOUS    GLANDS,  THE   HAIR- 
SACS,  AND  THE  SWEAT-GLANDS 

"  If  Rosalmda  is  onfortonate  in  her  Mole,  Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  Pimple.  ** 

ADDnov. 

Acne — Nomendahire — Anatomy  and  course  of  local  lesions — Disiribuium — 
Age  and  sex — Symptoms — ^Etiology — Treaimeni — Acne  tarsi — Acnei/orm 
eruptions  produced  by  tar — by  bromide — Acne  varioliformis. 

Comedones  vdthotU  inflammation  {ami  comde) — Milium — Seborrhosa  oleosa — 
Sebcrrhoea  sicca — Xerodermia — Steatoma,  meUceris  and  sebaceous  cysts. 

MOLLUSCUM  CONTAGIOSUM  —  Name  and  history — Anatomy  —  faihology  ^ 


Sycosis — Name — Anatomy  ami  course — Locality — Diagnosis — JDistribuHan — 
Treatment^-Parasitic  sycosis — Sycosis  capUlitii  frambomformis. 

FURUNCULI — Pathology — Anatomy — Course  and  distributiori — Age — Contagion 
— Treatment — Carbuncle, 

Afpeotions  of  the  Sweat-glands — Anidrosis—Hyperidrosis — Bromidrosis 
orfatid  sweat — Chromidrosis — Hosniatidrosis — Sudamina, 

In  the  long  series  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  skin  we  find  certain 
affections  which  may  be  arranged,  on  clinical  as  well  as  anatomical  grounds, 
in  a  third  large  group.  The  first  we  considered  was  that  of  the  chronic 
forms  of  dermatitis  which  in  yarious  degrees  resemble  the  common  super- 
ficial inflammation  produced  by  irritants.  Traumatic  eczema,  idiopathic, 
symmetrical,  weeping  eczema,  papular  eczema,  lichen,  lichen  planus,  pity- 
riasis rubra,  and  psoriasis — ^these  form  a  natural  group,  of  which  pemphigus 
is  an  outljdng  member.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  pa^o- 
logical  relationship  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  antecedent  dartrous  or 
arthritic  or  gouty  diathesis,  yet  they  undoubtedly  are  really  related  to  each 
other.  The  erythematous  group  of  affections  treated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  to  which  pemphigus  may  be  considered  as  the  link,  form  as  natural 
though  not  so  extensive  a  family. 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  inflammatory  processes  which  do  not 
affect  the  skin  generally,  but  only  the  hair-sacs  and  cutaneous  glands. 
They  have  also,  as  we  shall  see,  peculiarities  of  distribution  and  of  natural 
history  which  are  no  less  characteristic  than  their  anatomy. 
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ACNB.* — This  disorder    referred   to   by   Cicero,   Martial,   and   other 
classical  writers,  but  as  a  blemish  rather  than  a  disease,  t 

The  sebaceous  glands  become  occluded,  either  by  their  secretion  being 
too  thick  or  by  want  of  cleanliness  in  removing  the  accidental  obstructions 
from  dirt  The  first  effect  is  to  produce  a  number  of  small,  firm,  and  some- 
what pointed  papules  (comedones),  each  of  which  is  produced  by  accumulated 
sebum  and  is  marked  by  a  black  head,  which  is  nothing  but  the  dirt  ob- 
structing the  orifice  of  the  gland.  This  condition,  which  has  been  named 
acne  pumdata,  may^  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  sooner  or  later  some 
of  the  x>ftpule8  show  signs  of  irritation,  and  in  most  cases  this  very  speedily 
supervenes  in  each  obstructed  gland.  The  papule  becomes  red,  swollen,  and 
before  long  yellow  from  suppuration  having  taken  place.  This  pustular 
form  or  pustular  stage  of  acne  is  no  less  characteristic.  When  the  sur- 
rounding inflammatory  oedema  is  considerable  the  deformity  is  of  course 
increased.  At  last  the  minute  abscess  bursts,  and  the  inflammation  slowly 
subsides.  When  slight,  no  trace  remains,  but  a  second  inflammatory  pro- 
cess with  the  same  course  and  termination  often  follows.  When  severe,  a 
minute  white  scar  is  left  behind,  the  gland  is  destroyed  and  incapable  of 
renewed  action.  When  the  hair-sac  into  which  the  sebaceous  gland  opens 
is  deep,  the  inflammation  is  the  more  severe,  and  sometimes  causes  a 
minute  slough  which  leads  to  the  pain  and  swelling  characteristic  of  a 
furunculus.  Such  little  boils  are  naturally  slower  in  their  course  and  lead 
to  deeper  scars.  The  face  or  shoulders  may  be  seen  covered  with  acne  spots 
in  all  the  above  stages,  so  that  the  pain  and  irritation  become  great  and  the 
deformity  distressing.     The  chronic  form  used  to  be  called  acne  indmata, 

Histdogy, — ^A  section  of  an  acne  pustule  shows  not  only  the  papillae  but 
the  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis  oedematous  and  filled  with  leucocytes,  and  the 
small  blood-vessels  dilated.  In  the  pustular  stage  the  leucocytes  increase 
in  number  and  assume  the  character  of  pus-corpuscles ;  the  acini  and  duct 
of  the  gland  are  filled  with  pus,  often  mingled  with  blood-discs.  The  process 
in  the  larger  acne  pustules  is  found  to  affect  the  hair-sac  into  which  the 
sebaceous  gland  opens,  so  that  the  hair  itself  is  uprooted  and  the  entire 
follicle  destroyed.  When  the  destruction  of  the  papillse  has  taken  place — 
in  other  words,  when  the  inflammation  has  become  *'  deep  "  instead  of  super- 
ficial— a  scar  always  results  after  the  acne  is  cured. 

Dr  Liveing  has  found  that  in  a  sebaceous  sac  which  is  the  seat  of  a 
comedo  many  minute  abortive  hairs  may  often  be  found,  the  growth  of  which 
may  perhaps  be  the  immediate  cause  of  obstruction. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  minute  parasitic  mite  known  as  Demodex 
foUieulorum  is  frequent  in  healthy  sebaceous  glands  and  never  causes  acne. 

Disiribution, — ^Acne  is  confined,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  face, 
shoulders,  and  chest.  It  usually  begins  about  the  forehead,  the  cheeks,  the 
alae  of  the  nose,  and  the  chin  ;  but  pimples  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  face 
and  the  intervening  skin  be  occupied  by  an  erythematous  dermatitis. 
Comedones,  as  the  black-tipped  early  lesions  of  acne  are  called,  are  also  to 
be  generally  seen  on  the  auricle,  but  here  they  rarely  suppurate.  On  the 
hack  the  pustular  and  indurated  form  is  more  common,  perhaps  because  it  is 

*  SynonfffM. — Acne  vnlgaris — Acne  diBseminata.— Garm.  Finnenanaschlag. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  unknown,  but  is  commonly  sopposed  to  be  a  oormption 
of  iutiifit  and  to  refer  to  its  occurrence  in  the  prime  of  life.  Its  proper  Latin  name  was 
vofMt,  and  it  was  called  IovBoq  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  &Kfiai 

t  "  Pflsne  ineptia  sunt  curare  varos  et  lenticulas  et  ephelidas ;  sed  eripi  tamen  f  eminis 
cura  cultns  sui  non  pot^"    (Celsus,  '  De  Med./  Ub.  vi,  cap.  ▼.) 
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more  apt  to  be  neglected ;  and  there  it  is  that  we  see  ihe  most  extensiTe 
cicatrices.  The  lesion  may  extend  from  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  scapu- 
lar and  interscapular  regions  down  to  the  loins,  but  very  seldom  lower,  nor 
does  it  pass  round  the  flanks  towards  the  chest  and  abdomen.  A  few  scattered 
papules  may  be  sometimes  found  over  the  deltoid  or  on  the  upper  ann.  The 
skin  over  the  sternum  is  the  least  frequently  affected  of  the  three  acneic 
regions.  The  lesions  are  precisely  the  same  and  never  extend  to  the  abdomen, 
the  axillae,  or  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Occasionally  isolated  comedones  or  acne-pustules  may  be  found  elsewhere, 
most  often  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  and  peroneal  surface  of  the  leg  in 
men  with  coarse  hairy  skins  and  large  follicles.  These,  however,  are  not 
more  common  in  the  subjects  of  acne  than  in  other  persons,  and  are  either 
accidental  or  connected  with  inflamed  lichen  pilaris. 

Age  and  sex. — This  singular  follicular  inflammation  is  in  its  origin  and 
greatest  extent  confined  to  the  age  of  puberty  and  early  adult  life,  although 
acne  when  thus  begun  may  continue  up  to  thirty  or  even  later. 

Comedones  may  be  seen  in  a  few  rare  cases  in  children ;  but  though 
numerous  and  apparently  characteristic  they  do  not  suppurate,  and  they  are 
found  upon  the  forehead  and  even  on  the  scalp  without  the  characteristie  dis- 
tribution of  true  acne. 

Any  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  eczema,  recurrent  erythema,  and 
especially  that  form  which  will  be  described  as  gutta  rosea,  may  lead  to 
pustular  inflammation  of  the  hair-sacs,  so  that  the  latter  affection  has  been 
commonly  described  as  acne  rosacea ;  but  the  distribution,  the  origin,  and 
the  whole  natural  history  of  the  two  diseases  are  different.  In  fact,  the  more 
closely  the  subject  is  studied,  the  more  decisively  does  true  acne  separate 
itself  from  all  other  affections. 

The  disease  most  commonly  begins  in  lads  of  about  sixteen,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  changes  which  accompany  puberty  have  already  begun.  It  is 
not  common  for  it  to  make  its  first  appearance  after  the  beard  has  began  to 
grow,  but  it  may  begin  at  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  up  to  one  or  two  and 
twenty.  It  is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  the  worst  cases  are  usually 
those  of  a  year's  standing  or  more.  When  once  thoroughly  established  the 
morbid  process  continues  until  the  beard  has  fully  grown,  but  in  most  easee 
it  then  begins  to  subside  and  seldom  continues  after  the  age  of  thirty.  When 
acne  occurs  in  a  patient  above  this  age,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  back  and 
has  been  preceded  by  ordinary  acne  of  the  face.  This,  as  well  as  the  oecMr 
sional  occurrence  of  severe  acne  of  the  shoulders  with  only  slight  affection  of 
the  face,  is  probably  sufficiently  explained  by  the  greater  attention  givmi  U> 
a  visible  eruption  and  the  less  efficient  treatment  of  all  affections  which  can- 
not easily  be  reached. 

Although  the  evolution  of  acne  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  beard  at  puberty,  yet  the  disease  is  very  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  male  sex.  Indeed,  Erasmus  Wilson  stated  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  treatise  that  acne  occurs  more  frequently,  perhaps,  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  and  Dr  Bulkley  reports  the  same  from  New  York,  where 
he  found,  in  nearly  a  thousand  cases  of  acne,  319  occurring  in  men  to  654 
in  women.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  writer's  experience,  but  acne  is 
common  enough  in  young  women  about  the  same  time  as  in  lads,  or  perhaps 
a  little  later.  Probably  there  are  more  male  sufferers,  but  more  female 
patients. 

The  affection  is,  as  a  rule,  more  diffused  in  the  case  of  women,  the 
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pi^iiles  more  numerous,  not  so  large  and  with  more  erythema  between. 
It  is  also  more  often  confined  to  the  face ;  and  it  is  certainly  much  more 
rare  to  see  the  worst  forms  of  acne  indurata,  and  the  disfigurement  which 
follows,  in  women  than  in  men.  On  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  somewhat 
later  in  its  appearance  it  is  decidedly  slower  in  its  disappearance,  so  that 
acne  may  be  more  often  seen  about  the  age  of  thirty  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  women  that  a  lingering  acne  is  overtaken  by  an  early 
gatta  rosea,  a  combination  which  has  no  doubt  helped  in  confusing  the  two 
disorders. 

Course  and  Symptoms. — Acne  is  always  a  chronic  afiection  lasting,  if  left 
to  itself,  for  years,  but  liable  to  occasional  exacerbations.  These  often 
coincide  with  ovarian  disturbances  in  women  ;  in  men  they  are  less  marked, 
but  sometimes  appear  to  be  connected  with  gastric  disturbance,  especially 
with  the  more  acute  forms  of  indigestion,  such  as  in  some  people  result 
from  eating  pork  or  salmon  or  preserved  viands,  whether  salt,  like  herrings, 
or  sweet,  like  crystallised  fruits  and  jams.  There  is  but  little  local  irrita- 
tion, and  the  other  organs  are  completely  unaffected ;  indeed  but  for  the 
disfigurement  few  patients  with  acne  would  apply  to  the  physician. 

JEtMogy. — ^The  immediate  cause  of  acne  is  the  obstruction  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  in  the  severer  cases  of  the  hair-sacs  also ; 
bat  when  we  ask  why  this  obstruction  and  inflammation  occurs,  the  answer 
is  extremely  difficult.  To  say  that  the  presence  of  acne  indicates  a  disordered 
state  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  interferes  with  the  vascular  action  of 
the  skin ;  to  say  that  it  depends  on  torpidity  of  the  capillary  circulation  or 
general  want  of  cutaneous  activity ;  to  say  with  Biett  that  it  is  the  result  of 
keeping  the  head  bowed  down,  as  in  many  sedentary  occupations,  or  of 
drinking  cold  water  when  heated,  or  of  smoking  tobacco ;  or  with  Alibert, 
that  it  is  caused  by  spending  nights  in  gambling  and  living  in  anxiety — all 
this  is  trifling  with  pathology.  It  may  be  asserted  that  acne  has  no  such 
connection  with  feeble  circulation,  as  is  shown  by  chilblains,  nor  with  local 
irritation  as  eczema  solare,  nor  with  gout  or  tubercle,  nor  with  the  ingestion 
of  cold  water  or  hot  water,  or  alcohol,  or  any  kind  of  food,  nor  with  any 
diathesis  or  disposition  to  anything  but  acne. 

It  is  obvious,  if  we  consider  its  natural  history,  that  acne  has  to  do  with 
the  great  change  which  passes  over  the  organism  at  the  time  of  puberty  ; 
first  and  principally  with  the  growth  of  the  beard,  yet  not  as  a  mere 
mechanical  result,  for  in  the  ^eat  majority  of  men  the  beard  appears  with 
out  acne, — men  have  acne  who  never  develop  a  beard,  and  women  frequently 
have  it  also.  Acne,  moreover,  affects  the  skin  of  the  shoulders,  which  is 
unchanged  at  this  period,  as  well  as  that  of  the  face  and  chest,  where  hair 
grows,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  hair  of  the  pubes. 

It  is  stated  by  Eigler  (*Die  Tiirkei  und  deren  Bewohner,'  Wien,  1862), 
quoted  by  Hebra^  that  acne,  though  common  in  the  Levant,  is  extremely 
rare  in  eunuchs.  Moreover,  in  young  women  affected  with  acne  the  erup- 
tion is  often  aggravated  during  the  menstrual  period.  There  is  no  reason 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Eayer,  followed  by  many  French  writers,  that 
acne  is  connected  with  vicious  habits. 

The  old  adage  of  Plenck,  "  Matrimonium  varos  curat,"  is  well  exchanged 
for  Hebra's  dictum,  "  Tempus  varos  curat."  It  is  not  continence  nor  vice, 
ner  celibacy  nor  marriage,  nor  even  the  growth  of  a  beard,  which  are  the 
causes  of  acne  ;  it  depends  upon  the  general  changes  which  occur  in  the 
passage  from  childhood  to  adult  life.     The  glandular  apparatus  of  the  skin 
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is  then  apt  to  be  disordered,  most  apt  on  the  region  where  the  beard  is 
developing  and  loses  this  aptitude  when  complete  development  is  once 
attained.  With  regard  to  acne  in  women  we  can  only  say  (as  conversely 
of  hysteria  in  men)  that  though  they  have  no  beards  their  fothers  had, 
that  is  that  secondary  sexual  characters  are  more  or  less  transmissible  to 
both  sexes. 

Acne  attacks  those  in  good  health  and  those  in  ill-health,  the  blonde 
and  so-called  lymphatic,  as  well  as  the  dark  and  atrabilious ;  it  is  said  to  be 
seldom  seen  with  red  hair,  and  to  be  less  common  in  Ireland  than  in 
England.* 

There  is  no  proof  that  acne  is  an  hereditary  disease,  although  it  is  not 
infrequently  seen  in  brothers  and  sisters,  and  although  the  disposition  to 
its  development  at  puberty  would,  we  might  expect,  be  transmitted  more  or 
less  completely,  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  growth  of  a  beard,  its  weakness 
or  abundance,  and  the  early  or  late  supervention  of  baldness. 

Prognosis, — ^Few  cases  of  acne  cannot  be  decidedly  relieved  by  careful 
treatment,  and  in  many  the  face  can  be  restored  to  its  natural  appear- 
ance ;  but  success  depends  not  only  upon  the  physician's  adapting  his 
treatment  to  the  wants  of  each  case,  but  also  upon  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  patient  will  follow  it  out  In  many  cases  irremediable  mischief 
has  already  been  done  when  the  patient  comes  before  us.  ''  Tempus  varos 
curat,"  though  generally  true,  proves  often  tedious  in  performance,  and 
when  such  a  cure  is  complete  the  disfigurement  it  leaves  is  often  considerable. 

Treatment, — In  the  early  stage  of  acne,  when  comedones  are  present  with 
little  or  no  inflammation,  the  principle  of  treatment  is  to  set  free  the 
obstructed  ducts,  to  keep  them  clear  by  extreme  care,  and  to  stimulate  the 
local  circulation.  The  plan  found  most  si^ccessful  is  the  following:  On 
going  to  bed  the  face  should  be  first  steamed  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water. 
It  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  yellow  soap, 
and  dried  with  a  rough  towel.  On  careful  scrutiny  in  the  glass  the  patient 
will  then  find  that  the  acne  punctata  has  lost  a  good  many  of  the  black 
points  ;  but  he  should  go  over  the  whole  of  the  face,  and  wherever  a  pimple 
shows  by  the  slightest  point  of  yellow  that  suppuration  has  begun,  it  should 
be  emptied — not  by  squeezing  with  the  fingers,  but  by  pressing  over  it  the 
end  of  a  key  of  suitable  diameter.  When  this  has  been  effectufdly  done,  the 
face  should  be  again  washed  and  a  lotion  applied  which  should  be  allowed 
to  dry.  This  drjring  lotion  may  be  of  sulphur  suspended  in  liquor  calcis, 
alum  water  or  lead  lotion,  or  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (gr.  \ 
with  tr.  benz.  co.  5ss  in  5i  of  mist  amygd.).  The  old  cosmetic  known  as 
he  vvrginum  was  of  somewhat  the  same  composition,  as  was  also  the  famous 
€h)wland's  lotion,  which  is  said  by  Bateman  to  have  contained  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  in  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  f  The  sulphur  is  the  more 
stimulant ;  the  mercurial  wash  when  too  strong  is  apt  to  cause  a  feeling  <rf 
constriction  and  tension  of  the  skin.  Next  morning  any  fresh  pimples  which 
have  ripened  should  be  emptied  and  the  face  again  washed  with  soap  and 

*  According  to  Bazin  aone  is  of  BcrofoloiM  origin;  and  eren  Hardy,  while  denying  thii^ 
thinks  that  acne  has  a  preference  for  lymphatic  snhiects,  although  "  on  pent  avoir  on 
temperament  lymphatiqne  sans  6tre  atteint  de  scrofole. 

Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  who  properly  distinguished  acne  from  gntta  rosea  (in  his  '  JSoooo- 
mia '),  neyertheless  named  the  former  affection  gutta  rosea  hertditaria,  **  becaose  it  seams 
to  be  hereditary,  or  at  least  has  no  apparent  cause." 

t  "Merely  Gowland,"  said  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  **!  should  recommend  Gowknd,  the 
constant  use  of  Oowland,  during  the  spring  months.'*    ('  Persuasion/  vol.  ii,  chap.  4.) 
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water  and  a  little  dilute  mercurial  ointment  (ung.  hydr.  ox.  rubri  with  two 
parts  of  benzoated  lard)  applied  to  each.  With  many  patients  thorough 
washing  and  the  application  of  white  precipitate  ointment  serves  the  same 
purpose  very  welL 

The  same  plan  of  treatment  answers,  even  if  a  good  many  pustules  are 
present,  supposing  that  there  is  not  much  inflammation  around  them ;  but 
Uie  more  pustules  there  are,  the  less  vigorous  should  be  the  friction  used 
and  the  more  important  it  is  to  apply  some  ointment  containing  mercury  to 
Uie  pnstules.  Ung.  hydrarg.  ammon.  or  dilute  citrine  ointment  are  often 
well  borne;  in  other  cases  the  unguentum  metallorum  (p.  775,  note)  suits 
better. 

When  the  inflammation,  judged  of  by  the  erythema  between  the  papules, 
by  the  amount  of  swelling,  or  by  the  presence  of  true  funmculi,  is  severe, 
we  must  begin  with  other  measures.  Steaming  is  still  useful  and  generally 
proves  soothing,  but  friction  must  be  much  more  sparingly  used,  and  some- 
times omitted  altogether.  Instead  of  stimulating  lotion  or  ointment,  the 
patient  must  at  bedtime  use  Gbulard  wash  or  a  drying  lotion  of  oxide  of  zinc 
suspended  in  water,  or  the  almond  wash  may  be  used  alone ;  dimng  the  day 
lead  ointment  or  zinc  or  a  combination  of  the  two  must  be  applied,  but  for 
women  and  others  who  are  not  obliged  to  be  out  of  doors,  the  frequent 
application  of  lead  lotion  is  better  than  ointment. 

It  is  in  these  cases  only  that  diet  needs  regulation  by  abstinence  from 
stimulants,  spices,  and  the  other  viands  which  we  found  tend  to  excite 
erjrthema  of  the  face  (p.  833).  It  may  also  be  desirable  for  the  patient 
to  take  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  citrate  of  potash  with  a  saline  laxative. 
By  these  means  the  erythematous  inflammation  will  soon  be  subdued,  and 
it  is  then  desirable  to  return  as  quickly  as  may  be  to  the  more  stimulant 
treatment. 

In  inveterate  cases  the  stronger  mercurial  ointments  are  indicated.  When, 
as  occasionally  happens,  large  furunculi  are  present,  they  must  be  treated 
wiUi  carbolic  oil,  and  if  necessary  with  poultices. 

Acne  of  the  shoulders,  though  often  severe,  is  naturally  less  troublesome 
•  than  that  of  the  face ;  the  skin  is  also  less  susceptible  to  irritation  and  almost 
always  bears  rougher  treatment  with  advantage.  The  individual  attention 
to  the  several  papules  which  is  so  important  in  the  case  of  the  face  is  of 
course  difficult  to  carry  out  here,  and  we  must  depend  more  upon  the  use 
of  mercurial  ointments  and  on  friction  with  rough  towels  or  flesh  gloves. 

Acne  ta/rsi. — ^Anatomically  allied  to  acne  is  the  inflammation  which  not 
nnfrequently,  especially  in  children,  affects  the  large  and  specially  modified 
sebaceous  glands  that  serve  to  lubricate  the  eyelashes.  These  Meibomian 
glands  are  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  when  a  gummy 
secretion  is  exuded  which  sticks  the  eyelids  together.  It  may  either  occur 
inde{>endently  or  as  a  complication  of  catarrhal  or  other  forms  of  ophthalmia. 
It  is  generally  cured  by  the  application  of  unguentum  hydrarg.  ammon.  or 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Toflt  and  bromide  acne. — Inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  papular  or 
pustular,  is  occasionally  called  forth  by  external  irritants,  and  especially  by 
tar.  This  so-called  tar-acne  differs,  however,  in  its  distribution  and  natural 
history  from  the  true  disease,  and  needs  no  treatment  but  the  removal  of 
the  exciting  cause. 

Bromide-acne  is  the  name  given  to  a  somewhat  similar  follicular  inflam- 
mation caused  by  the  internal  use  of  the  bromides  in  certain  patients  (p.  835). 
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Aene  varioliformis* — This  name  was  given  by  Bazin,  who  has  been 
followed  by  other  French  authors,  to  what  will  presently  be  described  as 
moUuscum  contagiosum.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Hardy  has  accepted  such  a 
confusion  of  nomenclature  and  of  pathology.  The  name  has,  however,  been 
since  applied  to  a  rare  and  curious  affection  which  consists  in  large  pustules 
resembling  those  of  the  more  severe  kinds  of  acne,  and  situated  chiefly  upon 
the  forehead,  the  temples,  and  the  sides  of  the  cheeks.  After  they  have 
burst  and  healed  a  deep  scar  is  left,  sometimes  pitted  but  not  pigmented, 
resembling  that  which  follows  the  most  severe  forms  of  acne.  It  is  in  these 
scars  that  the  resemblance  of  the  affection  to  variola  chiefly  consists,  for  the 
distribution,  the  course,  the  absence  of  a  vesicular  stage,  and  the  unim- 
paired health  of  the  patient  could  never  allow  of  its  confusion  with  variola. 
In  a  patient  of  the  writer's,  a  man  about  forty,  the  affection  encroached 
upon  the  scalp,  and  also  spread  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  chest,  shoulders, 
and  back.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  this  curious  affection  was  quite 
distinct  from  true  acne.  It  is  not  preceded  by  comedones,  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  pustules  are  really  seated  in  the  sebaceous  glands. 
The  distribution  and  the  severity  of  the  eruption  also  distinguish  it  from 
acne,  and  it  is  unconnected  with  the  period  of  puberty.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  pustular  syphilide,  and  some  cases  which  have  been 
described  as  acne  varioliformis  were  probably  syphilitic.  In  one  patient,  in 
whom  there  was  neither  history  nor  proof  of  venereal  disease,  the  pustules, 
which  had  lasted  for  a  long  time,  disappeared  under  iodide  of  potassium. 
Dr  Liveing,  however,  has  seen  instances  of  acne  frontalis  which  resisted  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  and  yielded  to  large  doses  of  arsenic.  We  must  wait  for 
further  observations  before  the  true  nature  of  this  affection  can  be  decided. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  briefly  in  this  place  to  other  affections 
of  the  sebaceous  glands,  less  important  than  acne. 

Comedones  are  generally  the  first  stage  of  that  disease,  and  then  occur 
in  the  persons  and  under  the  circumstances  above  described  ;  but  beside  the 
accidental  comedo  or  even  pustule  which  may  be  produced  here  and  there 
by  obstruction  of  a  duct  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  which  no  more  make 
acne  than  one  swallow  makes  a  summer — ^there  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
large  numbers  of  comedones  in  children  affecting  the  forehead,  scalp,  and 
other  parts,  not  undergoing  inflammation,  and  without  the  locality  or  other 
characters  distinctive  of  acne. 

AcrU  conUe  is  the  name  given  by  French  writers  to  this  remarkable 
and  rare  condition,  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  acne,  first,  because 
it  is  not  inflammatory,  and  secondly,  because  it  has  not  the  natutal  history  of 
the  disease  of  that  name.  It  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  eofiM- 
dones,  which  remain  as  passive  papules,  hard  pointed  and  black  tipped.  They 
occur  in  children  before  the  age  of  acne,  and  upon  the  scalp  and  other  parts 
unaffected  by  acne.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  this  singular  condition, 
which  requires  to  be  distinguished  from  "  lichen  pilaris."  Once  it  occurred 
on  the  forehead  and  scalp  of  two  brothers,  once  in  a  brother  and  sister 
between  seven  and  nine  years  old,  once  on  the  temples  of  a  boy  of  eight  or 
nine  suffering  from  pleurisy,  and  once  on  the  lumbar  region  of  a  girl  aged 
thirteen,  under  treatment  for  erythema  multiforme,  but  without  a  toice  of 

*  Neumann,  following  Hebra,  calk  it  acne  fronttiUs,  and  describes  it  as  a  variety  of 
true  acne.  Dr  Bolkley,  of  New  York,  names  it  aene  atrophica,  titer  Chavsif  s  aeni 
atrophique,  or  lupoid  aane.  See  a  case  figured  by  Dr  S.  Mackeniie  in  the  '  Clin.  Trant.j 
for  1884,  p.  227,  and  remarks  l^  Dr  Mackey  in  the  '  Lancet '  (Jan.  22nd,  1876). 
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acne,  or  even  comedones  on  the  face,  chest,  or  back  (see  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Beports,'  3rd  series,  vol.  xiii,  p.  213). 

Milium. — ^A  commoner  condition  is  passive  obstruction  of  a  sebaceous  gland 
with  complete  occlusion  of  the  orifice.  A  minute  white  or  yellowish  papule 
is  thus  formed  without  the  pointed  top  or  the  black  mark  of  a  comedo.  It 
has  been  called  milium  from  its  size.  It  never  inflames,  and  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance ;  it  occurs  most  often  on  the  thin  skin  of  the  eyelids  and 
Uie  genitals ;  occasionally  it  grows  larger  than  a  pin's  head ;  when  this 
occurs  it  usually  affects  only  a  single  gland.  Its  contents  then  not  unfre- 
qaently  become  liquid,  and  it  forms  a  small  cyst,  such  as  may  be  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  eyelids,  and  have  been  noticed  by  Mr  Hutchinson  to  occur 
in  association  with  xanthelasma  and  with  sick  headaches.  In  young  children 
it  is  not  uncommon  and  corresponds  to  Willan's  Strophulus  cUbidus. 

On  dissection  the  acini  of  the  gland  are  found  filled  with  a  dark  refracting 
substance,  which  yields  on  analysis  cholesterin,  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin. 
A  good  drawing  is  given  by  Neumann  (fig.  10). 

Seborrhoea. — The  functional  disorders  of  the  sebaceous  glands  may  lead 
to  too  abundant  liquid  secretion,  or  to  too  solid  scaly  products,  or  by 
suppression  to  abnormal  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  surface.  The  first 
of  these  conditions  has  been  named  seborrhcea  oleosa  or  steatorrhoaa.  It  is 
physiological  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  when  it  forms  the  vemix  caseosa 
of  newborn  infants.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  the  face,  and  on  especially 
the  alse  of  the  nose.  It  also  occiu*s  on  the  genitals,  where  a  local  vemix 
caseosa  may  lead  to  pruritus  and  inflammation :  cleanliness  and  a  little  lead 
lotion  or  ointment  is  sufficient  treatment. 

The  affection  described  by  some  authors  as  seborrhcea  corporis  has 
been  mentioned  above  as  Lichen  circuTnscriptus  (p.  794). 

Seborrhcea  sicca  appears  to  depend  upon  the  more  solid  fats,  stearin  and 
palmitin,  being  secreted  in  greater  abundance  than  the  liquid  olein.  The 
secretion  forms  little  yellowish  scales,  added  to  by  the  natural  desquamation, 
and  frequently  by  the  local  irritation  of  a  slight  dermatitis  which  increases 
the  desquamation.  The  condition  is  most  common  on  the  scalp,  where  it 
constitutes  what  is  known  as  pityriasis  capillitii,  dandriff,  or  scurf.  In  most 
cases  this  is  rightly  termed  seborrhoaa  sicca ;  but,  although  it  begins  as  a 
sebaceous  affection,  in  cases  which  have  lasted  long  one  finds  that  the  scales 
consist  in  large  part  of  epidermic  cells,  and  there  is  often  beside  local  irrita- 
tion, injection,  and  other  signs  of  dermatitis.  That  this  is  secondary  is  shown 
by  its  not  spreading  beyond  the  scalp,  and  by  its  being  unconnected  with 
eczema  or  psoriasis  of  the  scalp.  Beside  the  irritation  of  this  common  dis- 
order, it  undoubtedly  leads  to  the  hair  becoming  thin  and  weak,  and  in 
some  cases  produces  early  alopecia. 

The  treatment  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Mild  mercurial  ointments  or 
carbolic  oil  sometimes  prove  useful. 

Xerodermia, — Diminution  or  absence  of  sebaceous  secretion  leads  to  the 
skin  being  dry,  harsh,  and  apt  to  crack.  The  sweat-glands  may  be  active 
and  abundant ;  but  sweat  is  apt  to  exert  an  irritant  effect  upon  the  skin 
undefended  by  its  natural  oily  secretion.  This  condition  is  usually  con- 
genital, and  was  rightly  described  under  the  name  of  "xeroderma"  by 
Wilson  as  the  slightest  degree  of  ichthyosis.  It  will  be  again  referred  to 
under  that  head. 
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A  similar  state  of  skin  is,  however,  not  unfrequently  observed  in  children 
who  are  thin  and  ill-nourished,  and  in  patients  of  any  age  suffering  from 
prolonged  wasting  diseases,  especially  phthisis.  The  cQminution  of  subcu- 
taneous fat  is  accompanied  with  diminished  supply  of  oily  material  to  the 
sebaceous  glands,  and  the  skin  becomes  dry,  pale,  rough,  scaly,  and  dirty. 
This  condition,  which  is  of  only  sjrmptomatic  interest,  has  been  described  as 
astecUosis  and  as  pityriasis  tabescentium. 

The  only  treatment  indicated  is  to  supply  the  deficient  oily  material  by 
inunction  with  olive  or  cod-liver  oil. 

Steatoma. — ^When  the  orifice  of  a  sebaceous  gland  is  obstructed  and  an 
accumulation  of  the  secretion  takes  place,  it  does  not  always  inflame ;  the 
secretion  may  go  on  until  a  large  cystic  tumour  is  formed. 

The  orifice  of  the  duct  can  still  usually  be  found,  and  sometimes  by 
mere  pressure  the  contents  can  still  be  evacuated.  They  consist  of  inspis- 
sated sebum  without,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pus  which  mingles  with  the 
secretion  in  inflamed  acne,  and  without,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable 
modified  epithelial  cells  which  will  presently  be  described  as  characteristic  of 
molluscum.  When  the  watery  parts,  are  absorbed,  the  sebaceous  secretion 
consists  of  the  ordinary  animal  fats,  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein,  some  butyric 
and  caproic  acids,  either  free  orunited  with  glycerin  to  form  neutral  fate,  a  small 
amount  of  albiunen,  or  rather  globulin,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  casein, 
epidermic  cells,  the  flat  tabular  crystals  of  cholesterin,  and  earthy  salts. 
Occasionally  the  fatty  material  appears  to  be  absorbed  as  well  as  the  water, 
and  there  remain  behind  only  calcareous  masses  like  those  found  in  a 
diseased  aorta,  or  in  the  apex  of  the  lung  in  a  case  of  obsolete  phthisis. 
These  cutaneous  calculi  are,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  yellow, 
somewhat  granular,  half  liquid,  and  half  solid  mass  has  been  compared  with 
porridge,  with  putty,  and  with  mortar.  Although  the  word  atheroma  (from 
aOfipri,  oatmeal)  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  very  similar  products  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  arteries,  yet  "atheromatous  tumour"  is  still 
used  by  some  writers  as  synonymous  with  what  is  otherwise  called  Steaioma^ 
meliceris,  or,  perhaps  better,  a  sebaceous  cyst. 

These  tumours,  called,  when  they  attain  a  large  size,  wens^  most  fre- 
quently occur  upon  the  scalp,  where  they  are  often  multiple,  and  may  grow 
to  the  size  of  a  fist,  or  even  bigger.  They  may  also  be  seen  upon  the  eye- 
brows, face,  and  neck,  less  frequently  on  the  trunk,  and  most  rarely  upon 
the  limbs. 

Sometimes  a  sebaceous  cyst  is  pedunculated  instead  of  sessile  (aero- 
chordon). 

Occasionally  normal  sebaceous  secretion  is  again  excreted  after  the  duct 
has  been  long  blocked  ;  and  this  may  continue  for  several  years. 

Cysts  with  similar  contents,  but  of  very  different  origin,  and,  probably 
(some  of  them  certainly),  congenital,  occur  on  mucous  membranes  and  in 
deeper  parts  of  the  body,  especially  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  hyoid 
bone ;  and  such  chdesteaUmata  have  also  been  described  in  the  brain  and  in 
the  bones.  Many  of  them  are  true  dermoid  cysts  and  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  ovary,  which  contain  not  only  sebaceous  matter  but  hairs 
and  sebaceous  glands. 

A  steatoma  is  easily  recognised  by  its  smooth  rounded  surface,  the 
presence  of  a  dimpled  occluded  orifice,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  its  situation. 

Sebaceous  cysts  are  perfectly  innocent,  but  occasionally  require  remoral 
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from  their  inconvenience  or  unsightliness.  The  plan  usually  adopted  is  to 
incise  the  tumour  and  tear  or  dissect  out  the  secreting  cyst  wall,  or,  if  this 
be  difficult,  to  rub  the  interior  with  caustic. 

MOLLUSCUM  CONTAGIOSUM.* — ^This  somewhat  rare  disease  was  first 
described  by  Bateman,  who  added  it  to  the  small  group  of  Tubercula  as 
defined  by  Willan.  The  case  figured  by  him  in  his  61st  plate,  on  the  face 
and  neck  of  a  young  woman,  was  a  typical  example  of  the  disease,  and 
Bateman  traced  the  contagion  from  a  nursling  of  this  patient  and  two  other 
children  in  the  same  family  back  to  a  fourth  patient  with  the  same  affection. 
He  also  mentions  a  second  case  in  an  infant  apparently  contracted  from 
an  older  child.  It  was  from  these  facts  that  the  epithet  contagiosum  was 
applied  by  English  physicians,!  and  also  by  von  Barensprung,  Virchow, 
and  Rindfleisch,  and  although  the  correctness  of  the  epithet  has  often  been 
doubted  it  is  now  satisfactorily  proved. 

Carswell,  Bayer,  and  other  writers  recognised  Bateman's  disease,  and 
Hoguier,  in  1846,  had  described  it  as  a  non-syphiUtic  affection  of  the  vulva. 
Caillauz,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  Children,'  named  it 
"  acne  molluscum." 

The  disease  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  rounded  tumours  of  a  pink 
eolour,  sometimes  sessile  but  more  often  pedunculated.  They  are  scattered 
irr^ularly  over  the  skin,  which  remains  quite  healthy  between  them. 
Their  number  varies  from  a  single  tumour  to  a  countless  multitude,  and  the 
dze  from  that  of  a  vetch,  to  use  Bateman's  comparison,  or  a  large  pin's 
head,  to  that  of  a  marble  or  occasionally  much  larger  dimensions.  The 
colour  also,  though  usually  pink  and  waxy,  is  sometimes  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  skin,  and  at  others  it  has  a  dead  white  or  even  yellowish 
tint  These  last,  however,  are  probably  not  uncomplicated  examples  of 
the  disease.  A  minute  dimple  is  to  be  found  on  each  tumour,  which  is  the 
orifice  of  a  sebaceous  duct.  This  disputed  point,  however,  will  be  presently 
considered.  The  growth  of  the  little  tumours  is  very  slow.  They  may 
retain  a  size  not  exceeding  a  pea  while  increasing  in  number  during  many 
months,  and  perhaps  longer.  As  they  grow  bigger  they  become  more 
rounded  and  the  groove  at  their  base  becomes  deeper  until  they  may  hold 
to  the  skin  by  only  a  slender  pedicle,  a  condition  which  was  formerly 
described  as  amhchordon.  The  colour  usually  becomes  paler  and  more  trans- 
lucent as  they  increase  in  size,  but  this  is  not  constant 

No  symptoms  are  produced  in  the  most  marked  and  typical  cases ;  as 
before  stated,  the  skin  between  the  little  tiunours  is  perfectly  normal,  and 
they  themselves  are  no  more  than  a  disfigurement. 

*  Sifnomymi, — Mollascnm  sebaoeam — EpitheliomA  molliuoiim — Acne  varioliformis. 

t  Wilson,  *  Diseases  of  the  Skin/  1842,  p.  802;  Paterson, '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal/ 
vol  Iti,  1841,  pp.  218,  240.  Cases  were  also  recorded  by  AUbert,  Biett,  Cazenave,  Schedel, 
Gibert,  and  Jacobovitz,  '  Le  MoUnscum :  Becherches  Critiques,'  Paris,  1840.  Most  of  the 
foreign  cases,  however,  were  examples  not  of  Bateman's  disease  but  of  what  will  afterwards 
be  described  as  fibroma  molluscum. 

The  term  molluscum,  there  is  no  doubt,  was,  as  Mr  Wilson  suggested,  taken  by  Bate- 
man from  the  celebrated  case  of  Tilesius,  described  by  C.  F.  Ludwig,  of  Leipzic,  in  1789. 
His  words  are,  "  Corpus  tectum  est  verrucis  moUibus  sive  moUuscis."  The  word  is  obviously 
used  as  a  synonym  of  mollis  just  as  mollusca  was  first  applied  to  the  mollusca  nuda  et 
testacea,  the  «q/%-bodied  animals  or  malacozoa.  Alibert,  followed  by  Cazenave,  misinter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  term.  Bazin  unfortunately  described  uie  disease  under  the 
term  Acne  variol\formu,  and  this  has  led  to  much  confusion,  especially  since  the  same  term 
1ms  been  employed  for  a  singular  variety  of  acne  mentioned  above  (p.  844)  before  its 
misapplication  to  moUuscum  contagiosum  had  been  forgotten. 
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Anatomy, — On  iDcising  the  tumour,  a  white  opaque  thick  material  can 
be  usually  squeezed  out,  and  a  hollow  sac  remains  flaccid  behind.  Herein 
a  molluscum  tumour  resembles  an  ordinary  sebaceous  cyst  or  dteatoma,  but 
the  contents  are  white  instead  of  yellow,  and  to  the  naked  eye  have  not  the 
atheromatous  appearance  so  characteristic  of  accumulated  sebum.  More- 
over, tested  chemically  and  microscopically,  instead  of  fat,  cholesterin  and 
earthy  salts  and  epithelial  scales,  the  white  material  seems  to  be  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  characteristic  oval  transparent  bodies  with  a  pearly 
lustre,  without  a  nucleus  and  not  readily  staining  with  logwood.  These 
have  been  described  as  "  molluscum  corpuscles."  They  were  first  recognised 
and  well  described  by  Wilson  in  1842 ;  they  were  rediscovered  at  Saint  Louis 
and  described  as  cryptogamic  spores,  the  source  of  the  contagion.  This 
view,  however,  is  certainly  incorrect.  Their  size,  their  aspect,  their  re- 
action to  potash  and  their  inability  to  develop  are  conclusive  against  it. 
No  doubt  they  are  epidermic  cells  which  have  undergone  a  hyaline  trans- 
formation. Along  with  these  mollusciun  corpuscles  there  id  often  found  a 
certain  amount  of  fatty  sebaceous  material ;  but  in  some  well-marked  cases 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  sebum. 

A  section  horizontal  to  the  surface  shows  that  each  little  tumour  is 
made  up  of  loculi  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  by  septa,  and  in 
most  cases  a  central  axis  may  be  demonstrated,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
duct  of  the  gland.  The  question  remains  whether  the  origin  of  the  cyst 
is  in  the  sebaceous  gland,  and  whether  the  metamorphosed  epithelial  cells 
are  derived  from  those  lining  its  acini  or  from  those  of  the  duct,  or  whether 
the  whole  tumour  is  a  new  growth  unconnected  with  the  sebaceous  apparatus 
and  starting  in  the  deeper  epidermic  cells.  The  latter  is  the  opinion 
held  by  Virchow  and  supported  by  Dr  Sangster's  observations.* 

JDistribution.  —  Molluscum  is  most  common  on  the  face  and  neck, 
especially  the  eyelids  and  cheeks,  and  also  on  the  mammsB  of  women ;  but 
when  a  midtitude  of  small  tumours  occur,  they  may  be  found  upon  the 
arms,  especially  the  thin  skin  of  the  flexor  surface,  as  well  as  on  the 
face. 

Mr  Hutchinson  describes  molluscum  as  not  uncommon  on  the  penis  and 
scrotum  of  young  adults,  and  refers  to  a  case  of  Dr  Paterson's  where 
similar  tumours  appeared  on  the  vulva  of  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
thus  affected.  He  also  refers  to  the  molluscous  growth  occasionally  sup- 
purating, and  points  out  that  it  may  resemble  an  indurated  chancre. 

In  the  cases  which  the  writer  has  seen  of  molluscum  occurring  on  the 
male  genitals,  the  tubercles  have  been  yellow  and  not  either  pearly  and 
translucent  nor  pink  and  waxy  looking,  and  on  incision  or  even  on  pres- 
sure without  incision  have  yielded  opaque  yellow  oily  material,  so  that 
they  should  rather  be  called  steatomata.  In  the  Guy's  Hospital 
museum,  a  model  shows  the  appearance  of  molluscum  upon  the  thigh 
('  Catalogue,'  p.  240).  Sometimes  a  large  molluscous  tumour  will  sup- 
purate, burst,  and  thus  cure  itself.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  under 
the  late  Dr  Addison  in  a  little  girl  ten  years  old. 

Molluscum  contagiosum  is  most  common  in  infants  and  children,  less  so 

*  See  papers  bj  Drs  Morrison,  Crocker^  and  Thin  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactioni'^ 
for  1881,  p.  246,  and  also  a  description  by  Mr  Davies-CoUey,  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
3rd  series,  vol.  xviii,  1870,  p.  350,  and  figs.  1  and  2,  p.  364.  He  describes  most  of  the 
characteristic  oval  cells  as  nucleated.  Virdiow's  original  paper  was  published  in  1866  in 
the  38rd  volume  of  his  '  Archiv/  p.  144;  and  Thin's  in  the  '  Joum.  of  Anat  and  Fhjtf' 
vol.  xvi,  p.  202. 
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in  women,  and  decidedly  rare  in  men.  In  children  it  almost  always  affects 
the  face,  in  women  the  mammse,  and  in  men  the  genitals.  But  this  is  only 
true  of  the  larger  and  fewer  tumours.  All  the  cases  of  numerous  very  small 
moUuscum  simulating  warts  and  sometimes  described  as  moUuscum  verruco- 
siiin  which  the  writer  has  seen  in  adults  have  been  situated  on  the  arms.  Mr 
Huchinson  has  observed  similar  cases  in  which  the  trunk  or  lower  extremities 
have  been  so  covered  with  little  tumours  as  to  resemble  some  papular  erup- 
tioii,  as  lichen. 

MoUuscum  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  England  than  abroad, 
ihongh  cases  of  the  true  disease  are  reported  from  France  and  Germany.  It 
18  well  known  in  Scotland  and  also  in  America.  The  majority  of  cases 
occur  in  dirty  neglected  children,  but  it  is  often  seen  in  those  who  are  clean, 
rosy,  plump,  and  in  every  respect  healthy. 

^iudogy. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  epithet  contagious  is  rightly 
applied  to  this  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  failure  produced  by 
inoculation  and  the  incredulity  of  Hebra  and  other  dermatologists.  The 
subject  j8  well  discussed  by  Dr  Duckworth  in  two  interesting  papers  in  the 
'  St  Barth.  Hospital  Reports '  for  1868  and  1872.  No  fungi  and  no  bacteria 
have  yet  been  observed  ;  but  the  transformed  epithelial  cells  above  described 
are  found  to  contain  corpuscles  like  pseudo-navicellse,  which  Darier  identifies 
with  peorosperms  (cf.  p.  784). 

Treatment, — MoUuscum  tumours,  beside,  as  above  stated,  sometimes  sup- 
purating, which  appears  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  they  are  confluent, 
may  also  undergo  passive  involution  by  gradually  shrinking  and  subsiding. 
This  must  be  the  case  with  many  infants  who  have  never  come  under 
medical  treatment ;  but  these  modes  of  spontaneous  cure  are  rare  or  slow 
and  uncertain,  while  treatment  is  rapid  and  efiScient.  Each  tumour  should 
be  removed  either  by  being  snipped  off  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  curved 
on  the  flat,  or  by  being  incised  and  emptied.  In  either  case  the  whole  of 
the  diseased  structure  must  be  removed.  Where  the  tumours  are  very 
numerous,  it  may  be  better  to  apply  nitric  acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury  to  each  one  in  the  early  stage.  When  the  growths  are  not  larger 
than  pins'  heads,  Mr  Hutchinson  believes  that  white  precipitate  and  sulphur 
ointment  in  equal  parts  will  cure  the  affection ;  but  it  is  rare  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  treatment  to  occur. 

Sycosis.* — Closely  allied  to  acne  is  a  disease  which  consists  in  pustular 
inflammation  of  the  large  hair-sacs  of  the  beard.  Anatomically  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  broad  line  between  them,  for  although  we  speak  of  acne  as 
inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  yet  since  all  these  glands  open  into  a 
hair-sac,  obstruction  of  their  duct  and  obstruction  of  the  corresponding  hair- 
sac  are  almost  the  same.  The  anatomical  difference  lies  in  this,  that 
whereas  on  the  general  surface  of  the  body  the  hairs  are  small  with  shallow 
sacs,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  large,  in  a  man's  beard  the  hair-sacs  are 

*  Sjfuongfnu, — Mentagra — Varus  mentagra^ — Acne  menti  vel  barbsB — Barber's  itch. — 
JV*.  Impetigo  sycoeiforme  (Devergie),  Ad^notrichie  (Hardy). — Germ.  Bartflnnen. 

The  name  tyeoHt  was  applied  to  this  affection  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  supposed  likeness 
in  the  worst  cases  to  the  inside  of  a  ripe  fig,  the  red  pulp  answering  to  the  inflamed  and 
swoUen  skin,  the  seeds  to  the  little  pustules.  "  Est  etiam  ulcus  quod  a  fici  similitudine 
oifKttmc  a  Grscis  nominatur'*  ('  Celsus/  lib.  vi,  cap.  8). 

The  terms  mentagra  and  Uohen  mmUi  of  Pliny  and  Martial,  like  the  sycosis  of  the 
QreekSy  were  ofben  applied  to  syphilitic  affections  of  the  lips  and  other  parts,  probably  to 
what  we  now  caJl  mucous  patches  and  condylomata ;  but  the  Latin  flcus,  like  the  Qreek 
9VK0V,  was  cerbednly  applied  not  only  to  condyloma  ani  but  also  to  hsemorrhoids. 
VOL.   IL  54 
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large  and  deep,  and  the  glands  comparatiyely  smalL  Moreover,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  acne  it  is  the  gland  which  is  first  obstructed  so  as  to  form  a 
comedo  and  which  afterwards  inflames,  while  in  sycosis  it  is  the  hair-sac 
which  is  the  primary  seat  of  disturbance. 

It  was  Bateman  who  first  accurately  defined  the  characters  of  sycosis  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  He  placed  it  under  Willan's  order  Tuber- 
cula  on  account  of  the  hard  swelling  which  often  surrounds  the  pustules. 

Anatomy, — Hebra  expressed  the  opinion,  since  supported  by  Liveing 
and  other  observers,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  a  sycosis  pustule  is  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  hairs  growing  together  in  the  same  follicle. 
Wertheim,  in  1861,  published  a  paper  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  k.  k. 
G^.  der  Aertze  of  Vienna,  in  which  he  referred  the  origin  of  sycosis  not 
to  the  growth  of  more  than  a  single  hair  in  the  follicle,  but  to  its  being 
abnormally  thick. 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause,  suppurative  inflammation  takes  place  in 
the  hair-sac,  and  the  hair-bulb  becomes  loosened,  but  the  shaft  still  blocks 
the  sac.  The  drop  of  pus  first  formed  is  pent  up  and  produces  pain  and 
fresh  inflammation.  By  the  time  that  the  hair  is  at  last  detached,  a  small 
but  deep  cutaneous  abscess  has  formed,  and  considerable  congestion  and 
oedema  around  it  has  produced  what  Willan  called  an  inflammatory  tumour 
or  nodule.  When  the  pus  at  last  finds  exit,  it  dries  into  a  scab ;  and  this 
is  rendered  much  more  adherent  than  that  of  impetigo  by  the  niuneroos 
hairs  which  tether  it  to  the  skin.  Fresh  acciunulations  of  pus  take  pkce 
beneath  it,  and  thus  in  severe  cases  of  sycosis  a  most  repulsive  and  "  malig- 
nant "  aspect  may  be  produced. 

Excluding  parasitic  sycosis,  which  is  of  course  contagious,  Hebra  and 
most  Oerman  writers  maintain  that  inflammation  of  the  hair-sacs  of  the 
beard  is  non-contagious ;  but  this  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  As  before 
stated  (p.  787),  pus  is  itself  in  many  cases  an  extremely  contagious  prodnct 
We  see  that  it  is  so  in  cases  of  contagious  impetigo  and  of  furunculi,  and 
therefore  it  is  wise  to  consider  all  cases  of  sycosis  as  more  or  less  capable  of 
spreading  by  inoculation  of  neighbouring  hair-sacs  in  the  same  person,  ot 
even  under  favourable  conditions,  to  another  person. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  many  good  observers  maintain  that,  apart  from 
ordinary  ringworm  of  the  beard,  pustular  sycosis  vulgaris  can  in  many  cases 
be  proved  due  to  original  infection  with  Trichophyton  tonsurans^  though  they 
admit  that  the  fungus  is  often  impossible  to  find. 

Course. — If  left  to  itself,  sycosis  is  a  most  obstinate  disease.  The  hair- 
sacs  are  successively  destroyed  and  cicatrices  result  which  are  sometimes 
deep  and  obvious.  When  at  last  the  disease  has  worn  itself  out,  the 
greater  part  of  the  beard  is  often  permanently  destroyed  and  the  face  dis- 
figured by  scars.  The  afiected  part  is  usually  very  tender,  though,  except 
when  touched,  there  is  rather  tension  and  heat  than  severe  local  pain. 

DisirilnUion, — ^As  explained  above,  the  peculiar  kind  of  inflammation 
described  can  only  occur  in  large  and  deep  hair-sacs  like  those  of  the  beard. 
The  disease  usually  begins  upon  the  chin,  frequently  on  the  upper  lip,  on 
the  cheeks,  or  under  the  jaw.  It  may,  however,  occasionally  be  observed 
in  the  eyebrows  and  on  the  pubis,  and  still  more  rarely  similar  pustules 
have  been  seen  on  the  chest,  thighs,  and  other  hairy  parts. 

Bateman  asserts  that  women  are  not  altogether  exempt  from  sycosis, 
and  Wilson  admits  that  in  rare  instances  it  has  been  seen  in  a  female 
patient     This,  however,  is  a  question  of  diagnosis  (or  at  least  of  definition) 
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imUier  than  of  fact  The  typical  disease,  excluding  acne,  inflamed  ring- 
worm, iznpetdgo,  and  all  syphilitic  affections,  is  confined,  if  not  absolutely, 
wiUi  the  rarest  exceptions,  to  the  chin,  lips,  and  cheeks  of  male  adults.  It 
is  rare  to  see  it  in  a  soft  beard  which  has  never  been  shaved. 

Diagnosis. — Sycosis  must  be  distinguished  from  eczema  of  the  face, 
for  ordinary  papular  eczema  and  impetigo  sometimes  invade  the  cheeks 
and  lipB,  and  simulate  sycosis.  It  is  possible  for  the  dermatitis  thus  pro- 
duced to  penetrate  to  the  deep  hair-sacs,  and  then  a  condition  ensues  which 
must  be  termed  true  secondary  sycosis.  But  this  is  certainly  very  seldom  the 
case  ;  the  superficial  dermatitis  as  a  rule  preserves  its  superficial  character, 
the  pustules  and  crusts  are  those  of  impetigo,  and  when  removed  leave  the 
surface  but  little  affected ;  the  treatment  by  ung.  hydr.  ammon.  is  simple  and 
rapidly  successful ;  no  scars  are  left  behind,  and  no  hairs  are  destroyed. 

TreaknerU. — In  cases  of  true  sycosis  which  affects  the  hair-sacs,  mercurial 
ointments  must  be  combined  with  epilation.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
in  most  cases  to  remove  all  the  diseased  hairs,  and  certainly  not  healthy 
ones.  It  is  enough  if  those  which  are  already  loosened  are  extracted,  so 
that  the  rule  is  for  the  patient  to  pluck  out  aU  the  hairs  which  will  come 
easily  and  without  pain,  that  is,  those  which  are  already  detached  from 
their  sacs.  The  first  step  in  severe  cases  is  to  steam  the  face,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  soften  the  crusts  with  poulticing  and  sweet  oil;  then  to 
remove  the  loose  hairs  with  broad-pointed  forceps.  The  beard  should  be 
cut  short,  but  not  shaved.  If  there  is  much  local  pain  and  swelling  the 
inflammation  should  first  be  subdued  by  lead  lotions,  lead  and  zinc  oint- 
ments, or  other  soothing  and  astringent  applications.  When  this  is 
accomplished  the  treatment  above  advised  shoidd  be  begun  and  followed 
out  day  by  day.  In  most  cases  the  result  is  successful.  When  cure  has 
resulted  it  is  generally  better  for  the  patient  not  to  shave  for  several 
months,  but  to  allow  the  beard  to  grow  naturally. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  sycosis  proves  very  obstinate  in  spite  of  all 
care  and  diligence.  The  possible  presence  of  a  parasitic  cause  should  in 
such  cases  be  carefully  looked  for.  In  the  most  obstinate  cases  complete 
epilation  on  Plumbe's  and  Hebra's  plan  is  no  doubt  the  only  effectual  treat- 
ment, but  it  should  be  carried  out  piecemeal,  and  with  the  help  of  previous 
application  of  potash  soap,  and  other  remedies  which  soften  and  loosen  the 
hair.  During  epilation  dilute  red  oxide,  or  better,  perhaps,  the  yellow  oxide . 
of  mercury  ointment,  should  be  rubbed  into  the  surface. 

Bateman  recommended  diluted  unguentum  hydrarg.  nitr.,  or  white 
precipitate  ointment  with  an  equal  part  of  zinc  or  lead. 

Parasitic  sycosis. — Since  Gruby,  in  1847  (*(Jazette  M^icale,*  No.  37), 
published  an  account  of  a  cryptogamic  plant  which  he  discovered  in  cases  of 
sycosis,  French  writers  have  generally  described  sycosis  as  a  parasitic  affec- 
tion. Bazin  named  it  Teigne  Mentagre.  Gruby's  name  for  the  fungus  was 
Microsporon  metagrophytes,  but  Bazin  and  Bubet  proved  that  it  is  identical 
with  Trichophyton  tonsuram,  the  name  given  to  that  of  common  ringworm  in 
1846  by  the  Swedish  writer  Malmsten.  So  also  Kobner  in  1864.  Hardy 
followed  Bazin,  and  diverged  from  Cazenave  and  from  Biett,  who  had  placed 
sycosis  among  pustular  dermatoses,  for  he  practically  maintained  that  all 
sycosis  is  parasitic.  In  his  recent  work,  however,  while  regarding  "  true 
sycosis"  as  a  teigne  sycosique,  he  admits  non-parasitic  sycosis  as  an  impeti- 
ginous inflammation  of  the  hair-sacs. 
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Hebra,  after  reyiewing  the  statements  of  previous  authors,  affirms  that 
in  more  than  300  cases  of  sycosis  or  "  follicular  inflammation  of  the  beard'' 
he  has  never  seen  a  single  case  accompanied  with  parasitic  fungi. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  what  the  French 
writers  call  parasitic  sycosis.  The  writer  saw  many  cases  at  St  Louis,  and 
others,  though  much  more  rarely,  in  London.  He  never  saw  a  case  in 
Vienna,  and  those  who  have  studied  dermatology  in  several  schools  will 
probably  agree  that  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  we  must  admit 
local  differences  in  the  frequency  of  diseases.  Parasitic  sycosis  certainly 
does  occur,  and  will  be  found  if  looked  for  in  London,  but  it  is  far  less 
common  here  than  in  Paris ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  the  presence  of  the 
fungus  is  often  only  to  be  ascertained  after  prolonged  and  repeated  search. 
When  detected,  however,  the  case  acquires  at  once  a  new  character,  and  for 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  separate  ''  parasitic 
sycosis"  from  the  non-parasitic  disease. 

Sycosis  capttitiu* — This  title  of  Willan's  should  perhaps  be  given  to  five 
remarkable  cases  of  sycosis  or  pustular  eczema  of  the  hair-sacs  observed  by 
Hebra  on  the  occiput  and  nape  of  the  neck. 

This  very  rare  condition  was  named  by  Kaposi  dermoHHs  papiUo- 
matosa  eapiUitii,  Hans  von  Hebra  (*Archiv  fiir  Denn.  und  Syph.,' 
1869,  p.  382)  prefers  the  name,  suggested  by  his  father,  of  Sycosis  frambc^ 
formis.  He  describes  it  as  beginning  in  very  small,  somewhat  red  papules, 
each  traversed  by  a  hair,  which  grow  together  and  form  hard  tumours 
resembling  raspberries,  and  at  last  end  in  a  long,  tough,  cheloid-looking 
band.  The  disease  occurs  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  where  the  hair  is 
growing;  the  skin  around  is  eczematous  and  red,  and  the  place  painful 
The  course  is  very  slow,  and  as  new  papules  arise  they  fill  with  thin  pns. 
When  raised  flat  papules  have  been  formed,  hairs  are  seen  pushing  out  in 
bundles.  This,  with  the  hardness  of  the  growth,  its  extreme  slowness  of 
development,  and  its  locality,  are  the  characteristic  points.  It  may,  however, 
occasionally  occur  on  the  scalp.  This  same  affection  has  been  described 
by  Dr  Sangster  as  "  a  papillary  tumour  of  the  scalp  "  (Internat.  Med.  Congr., 
1881),  by  Dr  y^rit^  as  Acnd  kO&idique  (Academic  de  MMecine,  9  Mai,  1882), 
and  by  Mr  Morrant  Baker,  with  a  figure,  under  the  same  title  ('Pathological 
Transactions,'  1882). 

The  treatment  of  this  remarkable  disease  consists  in  destruction  with 
caustics  or  removal  of  the  tumours  while  still  small  with  a  sharp  spoon,  by 
galvano-caustic,  or  by  other  means.  When  the  disease  has  ahready  gone  far 
excision  is  the  only  remedy. 

Histological  sections  show  that  there  is  true  enlargement  of  the  papilla, 
very  scanty  exudation  of  leucocjrtes,  and  gradual  formation  of  paraUel  and 
interlacing  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  among  which  the  sebaceous  and  sweat- 
glands  are  squeezed  and  atrophied. 

FuRUNCULi — Boils. — Recognising  the  complete  impossibility  of  any 
complete  and  satisfactory  classification  of  skin  affections  which  can  set  forth 

*  Sfnon^m*. — Sycosis  frambcesiformis  (Hebra)-'Dennatitis  papUlonmiosa  capflfitii 
(KapoBi)— Acne  keloid.  The  svcosis  capiUitii  of  WiUan,  p.  66  of  hu  '  Atlas,'  is  not  unlike 
the  carious  affection  described  on  p.  845  as  Acne  varioltformi*.  The  Piam  rwMdt  of 
Alibert  (pi.  86)  may  haye  been  the  same  disease,  unless  we  suppose  with  Bateman  that 
these  were  mismanaged  porrigo  favoei^  or  with  Hebra  that  they  were  undiagnosed  syphilis. 
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all  their  complicated  mutual  relations,  it  seems  convenient  to  associate  the 
troublesome  and  painful  affection  of  boils  with  acne  and  sycosis;  for 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  seat  of  inflammation  is 
always  in  a  hair-sac,  yet  in  many  cases  this  may  be  readUy  ascertained  and 
it  is  probably  true  of  all.  However,  the  depth  of  the  inflammation,  its 
pustular  character,  and  the  scars  which  it  leaves  behind,  are  points  in 
which  it  is  closely  related  to  the  affections  described  in  this  chapter,  and 
particularly  to  the  deep  and  painful  suppuration  which  affects  the  glands 
of  the  vibrissse  of  the  nostrils  and  the  ears. 

The  characteristic  pathological  feature  of  furunculus  is  that  the  inflam- 
mation leads  to  the  death  of  a  minute  portion  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the 
cutis.  This  slough  or  core  of  necrosed  connective  tissue  is  passed  out  by  a 
process  of  liquefaction  and  suppuration,  and  the  abscess  which  is  formed 
then  slowly  heals.  In  its  early  stage  the  disease  appears  as  a  pimple,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  excessive  pain,  a  pain  which  resembles  that  felt  from  the 
plucking  out  of  a  hair,  and  in  all  probability  depending  upon  inflammation 
of  a  hair-sac  under  somewhat  different  conditions  from  the  comparatively 
pamless  pustules  of  acne  and  sycosis.  The  papule  speedily  shows  a  yellow 
spot  at  its  pointed  summit  and  this  little  pustule  is  never  preceded  by  even 
a  transient  vesicle.  Meantime,  a  bright,  intensely  injected  halo  appears 
around  the  pustule  and  considerable  infliunmatory  oedema  swells  the  whole 
skin  into  a  conical  elevation ;  the  pain  increases  and  becomes  throbbing  in 
character,  while  the  dull  constant  aching  and  sense  of  tension  is  varied  from 
time  to  time  by  sharp  stabbing  pains.  When  the  abscess  has  ripened  and 
is  lanced  or  bursts  of  itself  the  core  becomes  visible,  and  is  sometimes  not 
expelled  for  a  day  or  even  longer.  This  stage  is  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
pricking  pain  which  is  very  characteristic ;  the  pain  rapidly  subsides  when 
the  core  is  got  rid  of,  a  small  scab  forms,  the  reibiess  and  oedema  disappear, 
and  soon  nothing  but  a  minute  scar  remains. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  this  process  is  confined  to  a 
single  furuncle.  Most  often  a  second  and  a  third  appear  before  the  first  is 
completely  healed,  or  a  whole  crop  may  spring  up  almost  simultaneously. 
A  succession  of  painful  abscesses  may  thus  be  established  and  last  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  until  the  patient's  health  seriously  suffers  from  the  pain 
and  the  discharge.  Sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  much  depression, 
both  physical  and  mental,  may  be  the  result.  When  a  crop  of  boils  thus 
appears,  they  are  generally  found  to  vary  in  size  and  severity,  from  those 
which  are  so  large  and  deep  as  to  challenge  the  name  of  carbuncle,  to  small 
superficial  pustules  which  formerly  would  have  been  called  ecthyma. 

Distribution. — There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  surface  which  may  not 
be  the  seat  of  a  furunculus,  but  the  affection  has  nevertheless  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  back  of  the  trunk,  from  the  hair  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  fold  of  the  nates.  The  thick  cutis,  thin  epidermis,  and  small  but 
numerous  hairs  of  the  dorsal  region  appear  to  furnish  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  this  kind  of  inflammation.  The  back  of  the  neck,  especially 
at  the  edge  of  the  scalp,  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  seat  of  all ;  the  but- 
tocks come  next  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  liability  to  boils.  Moreover, 
the  friction  of  the  collar  of  the  dress  in  the  latter  situation,  and  that  occa- 
sioned by  riding  or  by  rowing  in  the  former,  aggravate  the  misery  of  the 
complaint  and  probably  keep  it  up. 

Boils  are  far  from  unfrequent  in  the  coarse  skin  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
thighs,  which  resembles  that  of  the  dorsal  and  scapular  regions  anatomically. 
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They  may  also  appear,  though  less  frequently,  on  the  leg  below  the  knee, 
on  the  upper  and  forearm,  on  the  wrist,  and  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 
The  chest  and  abdomen,  and  even  the  face,  are  not  exempt,  but  boQa  very 
seldom  occur  on  the  scalp,  and  never  on  the  palms,  nor  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  They  are  rare  on  the  male  genital  organs,  but  not  unfreqaently 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus^  in  the  perineum,  and  on  the  vnlya. 

Etiology. — ^The  true  cause  of  this  form  of  inflammation  is  unknown. 
There  is  little  ground  for  supposing  that  boils  are  the  result  of  indigestdon 
or  of  overwork  or  exhaustion  from  any  cause ;  when  numerous  and  long 
continued  they  produce,  but  are  not  the  product  of,  anaemia  and  weakness. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  come  from  plethora  and  over-richness  any 
more  than  from  poverty  of  the  blood.  In  the  practice  of  the  water-cnre  it 
is  customary  to  wrap  patients  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  paralysis,  and 
most  other  chronic  diseases  in  wet  sheets,  which  are  then  surrounded  with 
blankets;  free  perspiration  is  thus  produced,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
offensive  in  odour  and  accompanied  by  a  copious  crop  of  boils  and  pustules. 
This  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  efficiency  of  the  plan  in  bringing  out  the 
poison  from  the  system,  but  in  reality  it  only  means  stimulation  of  the 
sudoriparous  glands,  possibly  vicarious  excretion  of  urinary  or  fsBcal  pro- 
ducts, and  certainly  traumatic  inflanmiation  of  the  skin. 

Age. — Boils  are  far  the  most  frequent  during  youth.  They  are  rare 
in  infants,  and  not  common  in  early  childhood,  but  schoolboys  are  yery 
liable  to  them,  especially  to  the  most  characteristic  form  of  successive 
crops  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  or  on  the  nates.  After  thirty,  this  painful 
affection  becomes  decidedly  rare,  and  we  seldom  find  boils  in  an  elderly  man. 
Women  during  the  whole  of  life  seem  less  liable  than  men,  though  some  of 
the  most  severe  cases  occur  in  young  women. 

Furuncles  are  sometimes  contagious  from  one  patient  to  another ;  and 
almost  an  epidemic  may  sometimes  run  through  a  school ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  spread  from  place  to  place  upon  the  same  patient 

Treatment — If  this  view  be  correct  it  furnishes  an  important  indication 
for  treatment.  While  the  first  furuncle  is  developing,  no  doubt  a  poultice 
gives  great  relief  from  its  warmth  and  the  relaxation  of  tissue  it  produces, 
but  by  making  the  skin  sodden  and  softening  the  epidermis  it  predisposes  it 
to  inflammation  and  renders  the  access  of  the  chemical  or  morphological 
contagion  of  the  pus  more  easy.  The  constant  application  of  poultices 
over  large  suriaces  affected  with  boils  very  much  tends  to  spread  and 
continue  the  disease.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  dispense  as  much  aa 
possible  with  poultices,  using  water  dressing  instead,  and  to  apply  to  the 
skin  immediately  around  the  boil  the  lotio  plumbi,  Goulard  wash,  or  a  some- 
what stronger  lead  lotion.  Tannic  acid  may  be  used  with  the  same  object ; 
or,  as  each  boil  appears,  a  circle  may  be  drawn  around  it  with  tincture  of 
iodine  or  dilute  solution  of  silver.  Sometimes  collodion,  especially  the 
flexible  collodion  applied  in  the  same  way,  seems  to  act  best  both  as  an 
astringent  and  a  protective.  Meantime  the  pustules  should  be  covered 
with  lint  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (one  in  ten)  and  the  same  antiseptic  dressing 
should  be  continued  after  the  pustule  has  bui^^t.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  open  each  boil  successively  with  the  lancet,  but  though  the 
process  is  undoubtedly  thus  hastened,  the  pain  and  the  dread  of  the  pain 
are  so  severely  felt,  especially  in  young  people,  and  when  a  sensitive  part 
of  the  body  is  affected,  that  at  least  in  such  cases  the  f uruncuU  may  be  left 
to  ripen  and  burst  of  themselves. 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  special  advantage  in  the  purges  and  alteratives 
which  are  the  traditional  treatment  for  persons  afifected  with  boils.  Where 
only  one  or  two  exist  no  internal  treatment  is  necessary ;  but  where  the 
crops  are  numerous  and  successive,  the  treatment  above  indicated  by  local 
astringents  and  antiseptics  should  be  combined  with  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  wine  or  porter  with  the  meals,  and  of  either  bark  with  mineral 
acids  or  tincture  of  steel  in  full  doses.  Small  doses  of  calcic  sulphide  are 
frequently  prescribed  for  boils  as  well  as  for  other  chronic  suppurative 
affections,  and  apparently  with  benefit.  Thin  delicate  boys  will  often  be 
much  benefited  by  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone  or,  if  anemia  indicates  it^  in 
combination  with  steeL  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  stay  at  the  seaside 
is  particularly  useful  during  convalescence. 

Garbunolb. — ^This  term,  as  the  diminutive  of  carbOy  is  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  av6pa^,  a  coal,  and  was  applied  to  any  red,  angry^  inflamed  pustule. 
The  word  anthrax  has  in  recent  times  been  restricted  to  the  disease  known 
as  splenic  fever,  accompanied  with  a  characteristic  boil  or  carbuncle  of  the 
skin  derived  by  contagion  from  cattle  and  associated  with  the  presence  of  a 
specific  bacillus,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  first  volume  (p.  350). 
A  carbuncle  is  pathologically  identical  with  a  boil,  differing  only  in  its 
severity  and  extent,  but  its  natural  history  is  sufficiently  different  to  justify 
ibe  old  distinction  being  retained. 

Anatomically,  a  carbuncle  is  the  inflammation  which  accompanies  a 
considerable  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  slougb.  It  differs  from  the  larger 
and  deeper  boils  by  the  affected  tissue  being  so  extensive  that  not  a  single 
opening  forms,  but  several,  giving  a  characteristic  perforated  aspect  to 
the  broad  summit  of  the  tumour.  If  left  to  itself  this  gradually  opens 
by  ulceration,  and  a  deep  and  wide  aperture  is  formed,  through  which  the 
dough  is  at  length  extruded,  often  with  considerable  haemorrhage.  The 
surrounding  redness  is  commonly  deeper  and  more  lurid  in  hue  than  that  of 
a  boil ;  the  cedema  also  is  more  extensive.  A  carbimcle  almost  always  occurs 
singly.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  shoulders ; 
it  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  trunk,  but  is  rarely  seen  on  the  limbs  or  the 
buttocks.  Occasionally  it  appears  on  the  face,  and  is  then  severe  and  often 
dangerous.  Carbimcles  are  more  common  in  the  old  than  in  the  young, 
and  frequently  occur  in  diabetes  (p.  574). 

Affbotions  of  the  Sweat-glands. — The  sudoriparous  glands  are  less 
liable  to  disease  than  the  sebaceous,  and  their  affections  are  less  important 
from  a  local,  though  far  m(M*e  so  from  a  symptomatic,  point  of  view. 

AmdrosiSy  or  deficiency  of  sweat,  is  seen  as  a  concomitant  of  many  forms 
of  pyrexia,  and  usually  accompanies  erythematous  and  roseolous  eruptions. 
In  most  of  the  forms  of  superficial  dermatitis,  also  in  psoriasis  and  in 
pityriasis  rubra,  little  or  no  sweat  is  secreted,  and  probably  the  same  is  true 
of  eczema  madidans.  Ichthyosis,  including  "xerodermia"  (dry  skin),  is  also 
marked  by  absence  of  sweat.  That  the  function  of  this  secretion  is  only  sup- 
plementary to  that  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs  as  an  excretion  of  water,  and 
that  its  chief  purpose  is  not  excretory  but  regulative  of  temperature,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  patients  with  universal  ichthyosis  or  pityriasis  rubra 
show  no  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  from  retained  excreta. 

Hyperidrosis. — General  or  profuse  secretion  of  sweat  takes  place  under 
two  conditions,     Firsts  f^ong  with  hyperemia ;  this  occurs  in  health  during 
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the  natural  sweating  and  warmth  of  skin  induced  by  active  exercise,  and 
pathologically  in  rheumatism  and  the  sweating  stage  of  ague.  Secondly, 
profuse  cold  perspirations  take  place  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  skin,  as  in 
the  cold  perspirations  of  terror,  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis,  and  the  cold 
perspiration  which  sometimes  marks  the  approach  of  death.  Modem  physi- 
ology teaches  that  the  vascular  supply  and  the  epithelial  activity  of  sweat- 
glands,  as  of  other  secreting  organs,  are  governed  by  distinct  nerves. 

Local  hyperidrosiSf  when  it  affects  the  hands  and  feet^  is  sometimes  the 
source  of  considerable  annoyance.  Astringents  are  often  useful,  particu- 
larly tannin  and  alum.  In  a  troublesome  case,  profuse  perspiration  of  the 
palmer  of  the  hands  in  a  young  lady  was  cured,  after  otJier  treatment  had 
failed,  by  the  local  application  of  belladonna.  Internally  the  same  drug  is 
indicated  by  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of  atropine  upon  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

BronUdrosis  and  osmidrosis  are  names  given  to  foetid  perspiration,  which 
is  usually  also  excessive.  This  most  frequently  affects  the  feet^  and  may 
become  a  source  of  the  utmost  discomfort.  The  persons  it  affects  are 
almost  always  young  adults,  and  women  more  frequently  than  men.  A 
horrible  stench  results  from  decomposition  of  the  fatty  matter  which  mingles 
with  the  sweat,  particularly  the  fatty  acids  which  belong  to  the  formic  acid 
series — ^butyric,  caproic,  and  caprylic.  Dr  Thin  has  figured  a  bacterium  to 
which  this  decomposition  is  probably  due  ('  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,'  1880).  The 
chief  seat  of  evil-smelling  sweat  beside  the  feet  is  the  axilla. 

The  treatment  of  tUs  distressing  affection  is  often  extremely  difScolt 
The  first  step  is  to  check  the  secretion  by  astringents,  and  to  prevent  its 
soaking  into  the  clothing  by  absorbent  powders,  such  as  lycopodium ;  the 
next  is,  by  frequent  change  of  linen,  to  remove  the  products  of  excretion 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Antiseptics  like  thymol  and  salicylic  acid  may  be 
usefully  applied,  and  the  latter  preparation,  especially  in  the  form  of  coDo- 
dion  or  a  salicylic  plaster,  has  the  further  advantage  of  softening  the  accu- 
mulation of  macerated  cuticle.  With  the  same  object  Hebra  used  to  envelope 
the  foot  and  toes  in  strips  of  diachylon  plaster,  and  many  can  testify  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  treatment^  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
English  edition  of  his  work  (vol.  i.,  p.  89).  Dr  Thin  found  a  saturated 
solution  of  boracic  acid  efficient  (*  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  Sept.  18th,  1880). 

Chromidrosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  occasional  secretion  of  coloured 
sweat.  The  sweat  of  the  axill»  in  some  persons  contains  enough  pigment 
to  stain  their  linen  of  a  reddish  tint  The  writer  has  met  with  one  well- 
marked  case,  and  Hofiinan  has  recorded  another  in  the  'Wiener  med. 
Wochenschrif t '  for  1873,  No.  13.  Sometimes,  however,  a  bluish  pigment 
stains  the  sweat  on  the  face  or  elsewhere.  Cases  of  supposed  chromidrosii 
occurring  in  young  women  should  be  watched.  In  most  cases  the  appsr 
rently  dark  sweat  is  an  arte  factum.  But  although  most  supposed  cases 
have  proved  to  be  factitious,  there  is  no  doubt  that  true  chromidrosis  does 
occasionally  occur;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  proved  to  depend  on 
indican  being  excreted  in  the  sweaty  and  turning  to  blue  indigo  when  oxidised 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Dr  Foot  published  a  case  in  the  'Dublin  Quarterij 
Journal '  for  August^  1869,  and  collected  no  less  than  thirty-seven  others. 
Another  source  of  colour  is  the  production  of  blue  or  greenish  fungi  in 
decomposing  sweat.  When  coloured  sweat  affects  the  eyebrows  it  is  usually 
of  black  colour,  looking  almost  like  soot.  A  remarkable  case  of  red-coloured 
sweat  was  reported  by  Dr  Wilks  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Beports'  for  1872. 
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In  this  case  a  chemical  analysis  by  Dr  Thomas  Stevenson  proved  the  presence 
of  iron  but  the  absence  o!  hsemoglobin. 

Uridrosis^  or  the  excretion  of  urea  in  the  sweaty  probably  only  occurs 
as  a  morbid  phenomenon.  The  observations  of  Funke  on  the  normal 
excretion  of  urea  through  the  skin  have  not  been  confirmed,  but  in  Bright's 
diaeaae  urea  has  been  visibly  discharged  in  the  sweat  (p.  474). 

HcBmatidrosis  (or  hcemdrosis\  or  bloody  sweaty  is  an  extremely  rare  but 
undoubted  morbid  condition.  It  does  not  appear  to  accompany  purpura  or 
oAer  diseases  in  which  one  would  anticipate  such  haemorrhage  from  changes 
in  the  blood  or  capillaries;  and  in  some  of  the  very  few  authentic  cases  it 
i^peared  during  apparent  health,  as  in  that  of  a  friend  of  Hebra,  who 
observed  the  exudation  of  blood-stained  sweat  upon  his  hand  while  sitting 
at  table.     A  similar  condition  has  been  observed  in  the  lower  animals. 

Dysidrosis  was  the  name  given  by  the  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox  to  a  curious 
affectioh  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  ('  Path.  Trans./  1878),  described  as  diiro- 
pompholffx  by  Mr  Hutchinson  ('Lancet^'  1876).  .It  consists  in  large  vesicles 
without  any  surrounding  inflammation,  occurring  in  groups  upon  the  palm 
and  back  of  the  hand  and  the  fingers,  especially  near  the  web.  These  vesicles 
have  been  compared  to  sago  grains,  though  they  sometimes  reach  a  much 
larger  size.  Sasori,  who  published  a  case  in  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  for  1881,  vol.  iii,  p.  146,  calls  it  hydro-adenitis 
diffusa.  Hans  v.  Hebra  records  a  case  in  his '  Kr.  Yeranderungen  der  Haut^' 
p.  426.  It  afiected  the  palms  and  soles  of  a  woman  forty-two  years  old,  and 
some  of  the  larger  bullsa  were  surrounded  with  a  red  halo.  Mr  Hutchinson 
has  observed  relapses  of  this  singular  afiection  on  several  occasions.  Whether 
it  depends,  as  Dr  Fox  supposed,  upon  obstruction  of  the  duct  and  accumu- 
lation of  its  contents  is  doubtful  Possibly  two  rare  affections  have  been 
confounded  :  bullous  erythema  and  true  retention-blebs  of  sweat  (cf.  p.  819). 
Sudamina. — However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  well-marked  cutaneous  affec- 
tion which  undoubtedly  depends  upon  accumulation  of  sweat  in  little  vesicles 
under  the  cuticle,  and  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  fS/ocua,  sudamina,  or 
miliaria.  It  is  often  seen  during  the  profuse  sweating  of  rheumatism.  The 
orifice  of  the  duct  becomes  obstructed,  and  the  homy  cuticle  is  raised  as  a 
thin  transparent  layer  enclosing  a  drop  of  transparent  fluid  {miliaria  crystal- 
lifia).  This  ruptures  before  it  exceeds  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  but  some- 
times the  contents  become  turbid  and  alkaline  from  slight  inflanunation.  On 
the  chest  and  back  these  sudamina  are  most  common ;  they  never  occur  on 
the  face,  and  on  the  thick  skin  of  the  palm  attain  larger  dimensions  before 
they  burst,  so  as  to  form  the  '^  sago-grain  "  vesicles  of  dysidrosis. 

The  profuse  sweat  which  causes  sudamina  also  produces,  especially  if  not 
quickly  removed,  local  irritation.  This  seldom  goes  beyond  the  stage  of 
papules  or  erythematous  redness  except  where  it  is  aggravated  by  friction. 
The  commonest  seat  for  this  dermatitis  a  sudore  is  the  vertebral  groove  from 
between  the  shoulders  to  the  sacrum,  and  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  more  severe  inflammation  which  occurs  in  the  axillsB,  between  the 
toes,  and  between  the  cheeks  of  the  nates,  is  known  as  irUertrigo. 
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RINGWORM  AND  ITS  ALLIES,  WITH  OTHER  AFFECTIONS 

OP  THE  HAIR 

"  Under  thy  long  locket  thon  maiit  haye  the  skftlL" 

Chauobb. 

Ringworm — (1)  Tinea  tonmrans — Anatomy — Cowrse — Evenis — Histologf — 
Detection  of  the  fungus — Etiology — Prognosis — Treatment — ParasUiMes 
— Irritants- — Mode  of  application — EpUaiion — Precaidions  against  con- 
tagion— (2)  Tinea  drdnata — Form  and  locality — Burmese  ringworm — 
Tiriea  marginata — Treatment  of  ringtoorm  of  the  body — (3)  Onychomycosis 
— Rarity  and  obstinacy, 

Favus — History — Anatomy — The  fungus — Treatment, 

Tinea  Versicolor — Names — Parasitic  nature — Appearance — DisMbuHon — 
Diagnosis — Treatment — Tinea  vet  Pityriasis  rosea, 

Alopecu — (1)  Physiological — (2)  Febrile  and  syphilitic — (3)  Area — its 
appearance — locality — spread— question  of  its  parasitic  nature — prognosis — 
diagnosis — (4)   Universal  alopecia — (6)  Congenital  alopecia, 

Triohoclasia,  or  brittieness  of  the  hair — Piedra — Beaded  hairs. 

We  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  this  work  that  the  human  body  is  liable, 
besides  animal  parasites,  to  the  invasion  of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
The  Schizomycetes,  often  spoken  of  generally  as  Bacteria,  are  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these,  since  they  probably  form  and  certainly  convey  the 
contagion  of  some,  possibly  of  all  specific  fevers.  They  are  described  at 
p.  14  of  the  first  volume. 

Of  far  less  practical  importance  are  the  fungi  which  are  parasitic  on  the 
human  body.  Some  of  these  affect  the  mucous  membranes  and  have  been 
already  described  in  the  present  volume  as  Oidium  albicans  in  the  mouth,  p. 
134,  and  sarcina  in  the  stomach,  p.  197.  We  have  now  to  consider  diseases 
of  the  skin  which  depend  upon  the  growth  of  similar  microscopic  fungi.  In 
most  cases  the  cryptogamio  spores  and  mycelium  lodge  in  the  deep  hair-sacs 
of  the  skin. 

We  will  take,  first,  the  most  important  of  this  group,  then  the  remaining 
parasitic  affections,  and,  lastly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  in  this  chapter 
with  non-parasitic  affections  of  the  hair  which  need  to  be  distinguished  from 
ringworm. 

Ringworm  of  the  Scalp.* — This  troublesome  disease  was  only  proved 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  cryptogamic  parasite  in  1844  by  Malmsten, 
the  Swedish  microscopist.     He  named  the  fimgus  Trichophyton  tonsurans. 

Origin  and  spread, — ^We  seldom*  see  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  but 
the  first  obvious  effect  of  the  entrance  and  growth  of  the  fungus  in  the  hair- 
sacs  is  for  the  affected  hairs  to  lose  their  glossiness  and  colour  and  become 
dry,  shrunken,  and  brittle.     They  break  short  and  probably  thus  expose  fresh 

*  Synonyms. — ^Tinea  tonsurans,  the  Porrigo  scutulata  of  WiUan. — Pr.  Teigne  tondante. 
— Gtrm,  Herpes  tonsurans,  Kopfcfrind. — An^l,  The  SkaU  (in  part),  the  Ringworm. 
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spores  to  spread  the  contagion.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  mycelium 
in  the  hair-sac  produces  slight  irritation,  partly  from  the  inflammation 
directly  excited  and  partly  from  the  patient's  scratching.  Moderate  h3rper- 
emia  and  corpuscular  exudation  follow,  so  that  by  the  time  a  small  bare 
patch  appears  it  is  raised,  slightly  red,  and  covered  with  a  few  scales.  The 
process  extends,  partly  by  the  spores  being  conveyed  to  fresh  places,  partly 
by  their  steady  advance  to  the  next  adjacent  hair-sacs.  Thus,  one,  two, 
and  often  numerous  round  patches  are  developed,  each  of  which  closely 
resembles  the  other.  The  form  is  often  geometrically  circular,  sometimes 
oval  or  irregular ;  the  hair  is  replaced  by  a  few  broken,  dark,  and  thick 
stumps,  which  can  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye,  while  their  characters 
are  still  more  obvious  under  a  lens ;  the  surface  is  usually  covered  with 
greyish-yellow  desquamation  composed  of  epithelial  cells  and  sebaceous 
material  mixed  with  broken  hairs,  spores,  and  mycelium.  The  scales  have 
aom'form,  granular,  closely  adherent  look,  which  is  almost  decisive  to  a 
practised  eye.  At  the  edge  of  the  circle  a  little  redness  may  sometimes 
be  observed,  occasionally  a  few  papules,  and,  still  more  rarely,  a  vesicle  or 
two.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  individual  hairs  may  be  found  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  be  already  affected  by  the  spreading  evil.* 

A  ringworm  patch  may  increase  to  several  inches  in  diameter  without 
materially  altering  its  appearance,  but  more  often  it  is  modified  as  it 
expands  in  one  of  the  following  ways. 

Either  from  scratching  or  from  the  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  naturally 
irritable  scalp,  or  as  the  result  of  irritant  applications,  more  or  less  of 
ordinary  superficial  dermatitis  appears,  so  that  many  cases  of  ringworm 
appear  as  impetigo  capitis,  and  their  true  nature  is  not  manifest  until 
the  scabs  and  crusts  have  been  removed.  In  neglected  cases,  moreover, 
pediculi  are  not  unlikely  to  breed,  and  further  aggravate  and  confuse  the 
condition.  Such  horrible  masses  of  felted  hair,  mingled  with  inflammatory 
products,  vegetable  and  animal  parasites,  and  all  kinds  of  filth,  constitute 
thQ  plica  jpohnica  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  may  still  be  sometimes  seen  at 
Vienna. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hair  is  kept  short  and  the  head  clean,  and  if 
the  skin  is  not  naturally  irritable,  the  fungus,  while  spreading  at  the  edges 
of  the  patch,  appears  to  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  centre,  and  dies  away,  like  the 
larger  cryptogamic  fungi  which  form  "fairy-rings"  upon  the  grass.  The 
result  is  that  the  middle  of  the  patch  is  more  or  less  completely  bald,  with 
only  a  few  short  stumps  or  thin,  feebly-growing  hairs,  while  the  circum- 
ference is  occupied  by  a  zone  of  flat  brownish  scales,  granular  desquamation, 
papules,  and  broken  hairs.  This  is  the  most  typical  form  of  traditional 
ringworm,  and  probably  suggested  the  specific  title  scuhUaia.  When 
growing  patches  of  the  disease  meet  they  form  figures  of  8  or  dumb-bell- 
shaped  patches,  and,  as  they  still  grow  and  unite  with  others,  irregular 
gyrate  figures,  like  those  of  old-standing  psoriasis,  of  erythema  marginatum^ 
or  of  syphilodermia.  At  last  almost  the  whole  scalp  may  be  invaded,  and 
reduced  to  baldness.  There  is,  however,  never  a  perfectly  smooth  clear 
skin  left,  as  in  alopecia  areata,  but  a  few  ill-developed,  thin,  pale,  scattered 
hairs  are  always  to  be  found.     Moreover,  the  process  is  seldom  or  never 

*  They  may  be  more  easily  detected  by  the  naked  eye  if,  as  Sir  Djce  Duckworth  sug- 
gested, chloToffMrm  be  first  applied  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jonm./  November,  1873^.  This  gives  the 
affected  hairs  a  dry,  pale,  brittle  look,  like  that  of  bnmt-np  hay,  apparently  owing  to  its  sol- 
Tent  power  oi^  the  oUy  constituents  of  the  hair.  But  t|^s  reaction  is  far  from  decisive  alone. 
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quite  universal ;  on  one  or  the  other  temple  or  on  the  occiput  more  or  less 
unaffected  portions  of  hair  remain. 

Events. — The  disease  does  not  spread  continuously  beyond  the  scalp, 
but  fresh  patches  arise,  sometimes  in  the  eyebrows,  occasionally  in  the 
beard,  more  frequently  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  even  on 
more  distant  parts.  If  left  to  itself  the  course  of  the  disease  is  extremely 
chronic,  and  shows  little  or  no  tendency  to  recovery — ^if  the  patient  is  a 
child — until  the  period  of  puberty  is  reached.  It  must  not»  however,  be 
supposed  that  among  neglected  children  in  a  village  or  a  school,  where  ring- 
worm has  invaded  the  community  and  scarcely  a  child  has  escaped,  the 
disease  constantly  assumes  the  severe  and  inveterate  character  above 
described.  A  single  bald  patch  may  remain  for  months  or  years,  or  it  may 
more  or  less  completely  recover,  and  fresh  patches  go  through  the  same 
series  of  changes;  or,  what  is  still  more  important  to  notice^  the  spores 
falling  upon  an  unfavourable  soil  continue  to  multiply,  and  are  thus  a  fresb 
source  of  contagion,  but  yet  do  not  sufficiently  interfere  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  hair  to  produce  obvious  bald  patches.  In  a  family  or  school  in 
which  ringworm  has  appeared  one  may  find  evidence  of  its  presence 
in  the  heads  of  children  who  are  entirely  without  the  characteristic  bald 
patches. 

Histology, — If  one  of  the  broken  stumps  of  a  ringworm  patch  be  extracted 
with  forceps^  and  placed  in  a  drop  of  liquor  potasssd  under  a  quarter^nch 
objective,  it  may  often  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  opacity.  When  leas 
densely  packed  with  spores,  or  when  soaking  in  potash  has  cleared  it^  the 
condition  is  equally  manifest  by  the  complete  destruction,  of  all  the  normsl 
histological  characters  of  human  hair.  The  cortex  and  medulla  are  mxlis- 
tinguishable,  the  suriace  is  rough,  the  pigment  no  longer  normally  distri- 
buted, and  the  free  end,  instead  of  tapering  to  a  point  or  being  transversely 
cut  off,  is  broken,  slightly  bulbous,  ragged,  or  split  into  a  sheaf  of  fibres. 
A  less  degree  of  infection  is  recognised  by  a  few  spores  in  nucleus-like  chains 
or  a  little  branch  of  mycelium,  in  the  substance  of  an  apparently  healthy 
hair.  Dr  Frederick  Taylor  has  pointed  out  that  the  parasitic  fungus  does 
not  invade  the  cutis  itself,  nor  even  the  follicle,  and  only  slightly  affects  the 
adjacent  epidermis.  The  inner  root-sheath  is  full  of  spores,  the  outer  root- 
sheath  free.  (Compare  his  paper,  *Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  bdi,  with  Dr  ThinX 
ibid.,  vol.  Ixi.) 

The  spores  differ  from  oil-drops,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded, 
in  the  following  particulars :  first,  they  are  uniform  in  size ;  secondly,  they 
do  not  run  together ;  thirdly,  they  are  not  perfectly  spherical,  but  some  at 
least  perceptibly  spheroidal  or  oval ;  next,  they  do  not  refract  light  ao 
strongly,  and  though  glistening  and  having  a  well-marked  outline,  the  centre 
is  not  so  bright^  nor  the  circumference  so  broad  and  black ;  they  occur  in 
little  groups  or  in  chains ;  lastly,  potash,  instead  of  dissolving  them  bj 
forming  a  soap,  as  it  does  with  oil-drops,  is  powerless  to  affect  their  proto- 
plasm, which  is  protected  by  a  cell-wall ;  thus  it  only  serves  to  bring  them 
out  clearly  by  making  the  surrounding  keratin  and  oily  matter  transparent 
Ether  is  sJso  without  effect.  Carmine  and  other  staining  agents  act  slowly, 
but  in  the  end  stain  the  cell.  Often  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  not 
the  extracted  hairs,  but  short  broken  fragments,  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
glass-slip  with  scales  and  dSbris. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  ringworm  is  in  most  cases  sufficiently 
easy  after  a  little  experience,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  may  be  masked 
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by  secondary  impetdgo,  as  above  described ;  also,  that  when  of  long  standing 
it  may  produce  patches  of  almost  bald  skin  which  may  simulate  the  atrophic 
patches  to  be  described  (p.  872)  as  alopecia  areata ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
trichophyton  may  exist  in  hair  which,  as  explained  above,  does  not  show  the 
ordinary  signs  of  ringworm  which  are  visible  without  a  microscope.  In  all 
doubtful  cases,  therefore,  we  must  depend  upon  careful  microscopical  obser- 
vatioii.  This  is  particularly  important  when  we  have  to  decide  whether  the 
disease  is  cured  or  not.  It  is  only  by  taking  numerous  specimens  that  we 
can  assure  ourselves  of  the  fact.  We  must  sometimes,  where  to  the  naked 
eye  the  ringworm  has  disappeared,  hunt  through  a  dozen  slides  without 
finding  a  single  diseased  hair,  until  in  the  last  we  may  find  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  ringworm  being  still  incompletely  cured. 

^Etiology. — ^The  only  efficient  cause  of  ringworm  is  the  growth  of  the 
TrichophyUm  tonsurans;  audits  almost  universal  spread  imder  favourable 
circumstances  shows  that  individual  difference  of  soil  has  but  little  to  do 
with  it.  All  that  we  can  see  are  differences  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth, 
in  the  irritation  it  occasions,  and  in  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  clings  to  the 
affected  scalp. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  ringworm  occurs  chiefly  in  pale  thin  children, 
who  are  called  "  scrofulous  "  or  "  strumous,"  without  enlarged  glands  or  any 
sign  of  tubercle.  There  is  little  evidence  for  this  opinion,  or  for  its 
supposed  predilection  for  light-haired,  ''lymphatic"  children.  One  often 
sees  ringworm  in  those  who  are  the  picture  of  rosy  health.  It  occurs  more 
frequently  in  light-haired  children  than  others  because  most  children  in 
&igland  have  light  hair,  but  it  is  common  enough  in  those  with  brown  hair, 
black  hair,  or  red  hair. 

What  is  really  important  in  its  setiology  is  that  it  is  most  frequent 
between  the  ages  of  three  or  four  and  nine  or  ten.  It  is  not  very  common 
in  infants,  and  when  present  is  usually  cured  without  difficulty.  This  pro- 
bably depends  upon  the  less  development  of  hair.  Why  ringworm  of  the 
scalp  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  adults  is  difficult  to  say.  Not  only  do 
moUiers  and  nurses  rarely  take  the  disease  from  their  children,  but  when  it 
does  occur  it  is  far  more  readily  cured.  In  children  above  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  it  is  easier  of  cure  than  in  younger  ones,  and  about  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  its  treatment  seldom  gives  trouble,  and  it  sometimes 
disappears  spontaneously. 

Among  100  consecutive,  mostly  private,  cases  of  ringworm  under  the 
writer's  care,  13  of  the  patients  were  between  twelve  months  and  five  years 
old,  34  between  five  and  ten,  40  between  ten  and  fifteen,  3  between  fifteen 
and  twenty,  9  between  twenty  and  thirty-four,  and  one  was  aged  fifty. 

Bingworm  is  probably  as  common  in  boys  as  in  girls ;  but  of  the  above 
100  patients,  it  happened  that  63  were  male  and  only  37  female. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lower  animals  are  liable  to  this  disease, 
and  the  source  of  contagion  may  sometimes  be  a  cat  or  a  horse. 

Prognosis. — In  infants  and  in  adults  ringworm  of  the  scalp  is  a  very 
manageable  disease ;  in  children,  though  the  majority  of  cases  may  with 
care  and  attention  be  cured,  it  often  proves  obstinate,  and  now  and  then, 
in  spite  of  the  best  available  treatment,  may  persist  for  years,  and  at  last 
yield  to  advancing  age  alone.  In  a  school  or  a  family,  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  the  cases  will  be  cured  in  from  three  to  nine  weeks,  a  few  of  them  by 
three  or  four  days*  application  of  the  remedy.  The  majority  of  the  rest 
will  yield  to  persevering  treatment  in  from  three  to  six  or  eight  months.     A 
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few  only  out  of  a  large  number  will  last  beyond  this  time,  and  some  of 
these  are  pretty  sure  to  prove  inveterate. 

TreaimerU, — The  principle  of  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  scabies. 
In  both  cases  we  know  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  we  know  the  natural  history 
of  the  invading  organism  and  the  means  of  checking  or  destroying  it  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  ringworm  is  that  most  frequently  before  the  case 
comes  imder  our  observation  the  fungus  has  already  fixed  itself  deeply  in 
the  hair-sacs  of  the  scalp,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  apply  remedies  to  reach 
it  It  is  moreover  protected  by  the  epithelial  scales  which  closely  surrotuid 
the  hair-bulb,  and  by  the  sebaceous  and  other  products  which  block  its  month. 
We  shall  see  that  when  the  same  parasitic  growth  invades  the  surface  of  the 
body  its  cure  is  easy. 

So  great  are  the  practical  difficulties  of  treating  ringworm  of  the  scalp 
that,  although  with  perseverance  and  skill  we  can  cure  t^e  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  some  of  them  rapidly  as  well  as  safely,  yet  everyone  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  this  disease  must  have  met  with  cases  which  are  so  in- 
tractable that  when  after  many  months  or  even  years  they  at  last  get  well,  it 
is  to  time  and  the  increasing  age  of  the  patient  that  the- cure  is  due. 

Preparations  of  mercury  are  poisonous  to  all  cryptogamic  plants,  to  bacteria 
as  well  as  to  fungi,  and  probably  the  most  poisonous  is  corrosive  sublimate. 
A  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  in  alcohol,  two  grains  to  the  ounce^  is 
sometimes  rapidly  effectual  in  curing  recent  cases  of  ringworm.     It  shoold, 
however,  only  be  applied  to  separate  patches,  since  there  is  at  least  one  case 
on  record  in  which  its  free  use  over  a  child's  scalp  produced  (by  some  unusual 
accident  in  the  application,  or  possibly  some  idiosyncrasy  in  the  patient) 
absorption  of  the  drug,  and  death  by  mercurial  poisoning.     Lotions,  how- 
ever, have  the  disadvantage  of  being  repelled  by  the  oily  sebaceous  infil- 
tration of  the  natural  and  diseased  structures  of  the  scalp.     We  therefore 
usually  prefer  lard  or  vaseline  as  a  vehicle,  and  in  early  cases  of  ringworm 
the  white  precipitate  ointment  (ung,  hydra/rg.  ammon,)  is  often  completely 
successful.     It  should  be  well  rubbed  into  each  patch  morning  and  evening 
after  thorough  cleansing  with  hot  soap  and  water  and  flannel.     Instead  of 
white  precipitate  ointment  the  oleate  of  mercury^  of  the  strength  of  one  in 
twenty  or  one  in  thirty-five,  is  effectusJ,  and  by  many  preferred  to  the  older 
preparation.     The  10  per  cent  oleate  is  too  strong  unless  applied  to  a  very 
smidl  patch  in  an  elder  child. 

The  effect  of  contact  with  white  precipitate  and  with  citrine  ointment 
upon  the  life  of  the  Trichophyton  has  been  experimentally  studied  by  Dr  Thin. 
His  results  confirm  thobe  gained  from  clinical  experience,  as  to  the  sterilis- 
ing power  of  the  mercunal  ointments,  while  he  found  that  fats  and  oils 
including  oleum  ricini  have  no  such  effect  in  themselves. 

Another  parasiticide  which  has  become  popular  is  tincture  of  iodmt. 
This  also  is  sometimes  effectual  with  recent  cases. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  destroying  the  fungus  which  is 
often  found  to  be  practically  more  efficacious.  It  consists  in  setting  up  a 
local  inflammation,  the  products  of  which  destroy  the  parasite.  Tins  plan 
is  most  applicable  to  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder.  If  a  mercurial  appli- 
cation does  not  prove  effectual  within  a  few  days,  then,  with  elder  childrai, 
and  especially  on  the  first  appearance  in  the  family,  it  is  probably  better, 
after  isolating  the  infected  member,  to  attempt  the  immediate  destruction 
of  the  fungus  by  exciting  local  inflammation.  A  stronger  solution  of 
iodine  acts  in  this  manner,  but  probably   the   most  effectual  and   least 
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painfiil  application  is  the  blistering  fluid  made  of  carUharides,  The  affected 
spot  shoidd  be  first  shaved,  including  half  an  inch  around  it,  and  a  circle 
oi  oil  be  drawn  roimd  the  margin  to  prevent  the  blistering  fluid  from 
spreading.  The  pain  of  its  application  does  not  last  long,  and  in  many  cases 
soocesB  is  immediate  and  complete. 

Too  often,  however,  the  fungus  has  already  spread  too  far  to  be  treated 
in  this  decisive  manner,  which  is  scarcely  applicable  except  to  recent  cases 
with  only  a  single  diseased  patch. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  child  is  brought  to  us  with  the  disease  established 
for   several  weeks,  with  numerous  rings,  and,  perhaps,  with  crusts  and 
postoles   from  attempts  to   cure  by  various  irritant   applications.      The 
first  step  is  to  have  the  hair  cut  quite  short  over  the  whole  of  the  scalp. 
Scabs   and  crusts  must  then  be  removed  with  the  help  of  poultices,  and 
the  whole  surface  made  as  clean  as  possible.     We  then  see  the  real  extent 
of  the  primary  disease.     It  is  often  much  less  than  it  at  first  appears ;  the 
secondary  superficial  dermatitis  is  readily  cured,  and  the  diseased  patches 
are  soon  ready  for  treatment.     Sometimes  we  find  no  impetiginous  crusts 
and  little  active  inflammation,  but  scattered  over  the  whole  scalp  small  spots 
of  ringworm,  while  the  apparently  healthy  hair  between  often  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  infection.     Under  these  circumstances  the  shortest  and  most  effec- 
tual way  is  not  merely  to  cut  the  hair  short,  but  to  shave  it  completely  off. 
In  inveterate  cases  it  is  much  better  to  wait  until  the  hair  is  removed,  the 
crusts  or  scales  got  rid  of,  and  the  inflamed  glands  reduced,  before  beginning 
active  treatment.      Meanwhile,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  well  anointed 
morning  and  evening  with  carbolic  oil,  one  in  flfteen  or  one  in  twenty,  and 
the  child's  head  covered  with  a  linen  cap  both  by  night  and  by  day.     In 
this  way  no  time  is  lost^  and  the  spread  of  the  affection  to  -other  children  is 
prevented.     If,  without  much  active  inflammation,  there  is  found  consider- 
able accumulation  of  dead  epithelium,  and  especially  when  it  takes  the 
granular  adherent  character  above  described,  this  must  be  removed  with 
potash-soap,  or  other  alkaline  applications.     Dr  Foulis  ('  Brit.  Med.  Joum./ 
1885,  voL  i,  p.  536)  has  recommended  for  this  purpose  spirits  of  turpentine 
nibbed  in  until  the  child  begins  to  feel  it  tingle,  and  then  washed  off 
with  abundant  warm  water  and  carbolic  soap.     This  is  sometimes  a  rapid 
and   effectual   treatment^  but  it  is   only  applicable   when  comparatively 
small  patches  are  affected,  and  should  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  young 
children. 

When  the  way  has  thus  been  cleared  for  parasiticides,  we  may  in  the 
slighter  cases  obtain  good  results  by  rubbing  into  each  patch  the  white  pre- 
cipitate ointment  as  above  recommended,  anointing  the  intermediate  surface 
with  carbolic  oU,  In  many  cases,  however,  this  proves  inadequate,  and  we 
must  then  use  stronger  applications,  although  if  the  disease  is  extensive  they 
must  be  applied  only  to  a  limited  portion  at  a  time.  Equal  parts  of  unguen- 
tum  hydrarg.  nitratis  and  sulphur  ointment  form  an  efficient  and  usually 
not  too  severe  application.  Dr  Alder  Smith,  whose  experience  of  ringworm 
at  Christ's  Hospital  has  been  very  large,  recommends  in  obstinate  cases  a 
mixture  of  carbolic  acid  one  part,  citrine  ointment  one  part,  sulphur  oint- 
ment one  part  With  children  under  ten,  two  or  three  instead  of  one  part 
of  the  sulphur  ointment  should  be  used,  and  it  will  then  cause  no  pain. 
Instead  of  carbolic  oil  (1  in  10  or  1  in  5)  the  carbolic  glycerine  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  (1  in  4  or  diluted  to  1  in  8)  is  often  preferred.  It  is 
preferable  where  lotions  are  being  used.     Another  plan  is  to  use  carbolic 
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oil  (1  in  10)  to  the  generally  diseased  surfaces  and  carbolic  acid  lotion  to 
successive  portions ;  but  this  is  apt  to  produce  more  pain  and  less  certain 
curative  effects  than  the  compound  ointments. 

Some  writers  recommend  chrysophanic  acid,  which  is  the  efficient  con- 
stituent of  Goa  powder,  much  used  in  the  East  Indies.*  As  stated  in  the 
chapter  on  psoriasis,  it  is  sometimes  an  extremely  severe  irritant^  and 
always  stains  both  the  skin  and  linen  unpleasantly.  Chrysophanic  acid 
has  been  tried,  dissolved  in  chloroform,  by  Dr  Alder  Smidi  (seven  grains 
to  the  ounce) ;  and  he  recommends  it  in  recent  cases  with  only  one  or  two 
spots  as  more  successful  than  blistering.  At  the  same  time  he  uses  a 
lotion  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (two  drachms  to  the  ounce)  or  of  liquor 
sodsB  chloiinataB  (one  part  in  eight).  Dr  Crocker  ('Lancet^'  January  27tli, 
1877)  reports  careful  and  impartial  trial  of  Goa  powder  in  twenty  cases 
of  ringworm.  Only  eleven  were  slightly  improved  after  three  months' 
treatment,  and  only  two  were  cured.  Another  objection  to  chryso- 
phanic acid  is  that  it  is  apt  to  get  into  a  child's  eyes,  especially  daring 
the  night. 

A  better  application  in  every  way  is  the  ointment  of  pyrogaUic  add, 
which  is  much  used  against  ringworm  in  Vienna. 

Among  the  more  severe  applications  is  one  introduced  by  Dr  Coster,  of 
Hanwell  Central  London  Schools,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  'Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,'  vol.  i,  1867,  p.  34.  This  Coster^s  paste  consists  of  two 
drachms  of  iodine  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  colourless  oil  of  tar,  obtained  by 
distillation  from  common  tar  and  known  as  light  oil  of  wood-tar  or  rectified 
spirit  of  tar,  of  sp.  gr.  853  to  867.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  affected 
{Murts  and  forms  a  cake  which  separates  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  fortnight 
(See  a  letter  by  Mr  Martindale,  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal,'  Janoaiy 
19th,  1880.)  This  was  used  by  Dr  Ringer  at  University  College  with 
success.  Mr  Morrant  Baker,  at  St  Bartholomew's,  preferred  iodine  in  the 
same  proportion  with  creasote. 

The  most  severe  application  is  eroton  oU,  which  produces  an  artificial 
pustular  dermatitis  known  as  "kerion."  A  favourite  ointment  both  in 
Germany  and  in  France  is  that  which  is  also  used  in  the  cure  of  scabies, 
a  combination  of  sulphur  with  an  alkali  (Wilkinson's  and  Ylemincqx'a 
ointment).  Hardy  gives  the  formula:  Carbonate  of  potash  a  quarter 
to  half  a  gramme,  sulphur  one  to  one  and  a  half  gramme,  lard  thirty 
grammes. 

Instead  of  ointments  or  aqueous  solutions  the  cure  of  ringworm  has 
often  been  attempted  with  alcoholic  lotions,  but  until  lately  without  marked 
success.  Dr  Cai^y,  however  ('Brit  Med.  Joum.,'  June  24th,  1882),  has 
devised  a  lotion  composed  of  boracic  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  the  following 
proportions  :  boracic  acid,  twenty  grains ;  ether,  one  drachm ;  spiritus  vini 
rectif.,  one  ounce.  The  object^  of  course,  is  to  dissolve  the  sebaceous 
material  in  the  hair-sac  and  thus  enable  the  boracic  acid  in  solution  to  soak 
down  to  the  spores  which  lurk  there.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  and 
recommended  by  several  dermatologists  of  experience.  The  writer  has 
found  that  this  lotion,  rubbed  into  the  patches  not  less  than  four  times  a 
day,  has  proved  cleanly  and  painless.  It  sometimes  effects  speedy  cure,  but^ 
like  all  other  applications,  it  not  unfrequendy  disappoints  us. 

Salicylic  acid  has  also  been  employed  dissolved  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 

*  Chrysaroblne  is  the  trade  name  of  Qoa  powder  used  at  Bombay.    It  appean  to  be 
identical  with  the  araroba  powder  of  Braiil  (Thm). 
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eUorof orm ;  and  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used  in  alcoholic  solution — 

two  grains  to  the  ounce. 

U  watery  lotions  are  preferred,  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  solution  {Acidwn 

gdphurasum  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia)  is  one  of  the  best  parasiticides. 

It  must  be  applied  on  pieces  of  rag  to  each  patch.     Or  the  hyposulphite  of 

soda  (two  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  water)  may  be  used. 

Thymol  is  another  imirritating  parasiticide  which  may  be  employed.     It 

k  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Dr  Alder  Smith  recommends  Barffs   boro-glyceride  as  one  of  the  best 

iqypHcations  if  the  scalp  is  tender  and  sore,  especially  if  impetigo  is  present 
Oleate  of  copper  is  an  imitation  of  the  old  verdigris  ointment,  as  that 

was  of  pennies  laid  in  vinegar.     It  is  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  said  to  be 

not  ineffectual. 

With  oleates,  frequent  washing  is  unnecessary  and  even  undesirable. 

Wiih  solutions,  whether  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ether,  constant 

cleansing  with  common  or  soft  soap  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Is  it  desirable  to  aid  the  action  of  parasiticides  by  removing  diseased 

hairs  t     This  plan  of  epUaMon  is  generally  carried  out  both  at  Paris  and 

Vienna,  and  is  adopted  by  many  English  physicians.     Others  believe  that 

it  is  ineffectual.  The  fact  is  that  to  pull  out  all  the  diseased  hairs  over  an 
extensive  surface  affected  with  ringworm  is  impossible  even  by  a  skilled 
manipulator.  A  certain  number  are  sure  to  break  off  in  the  forceps,  and 
still  more  are  too  short  to  be  laid  hold  of.  Moreover,  the  attempt  is  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  painful,  and  the  result  insignificant.  Where,  however, 
a  very  small  patch  is  for  the  first  time  seen,  it  is  well  to  pull  out  at  once  all 
tiie  hairs  not  only  from  the  obviously  diseased  skin,  but  from  a  small  circle 
around,  before  applying  acetic  acid,  blistering  fluid,  or  any  other  agent  by 
which  we  hope  to  destroy  the  parasite  at  once.  Again,  in  chronic  and  ex- 
tensive cases,  removing  loose  hairs  helps  to  prevent  contagion,  to  clear  the 
scalp,  and  also  to  ensure  minute  observation  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse.  It  is  therefore  well  to  give  her  a  pair  of  broad-tipped,  well-roughened, 
and  weak-springed  forceps,  and  to  instruct  her  to  remove  every  morning 
after  washing  the  head  as  many  hairs  as  seem  to  be  loose,  but  not  so  as  to 
cause  the  child  pain. 

Contagion, — While  ringworm  is  under  treatment  the  whole  of  the  child's 
hair  shoidd  be  kept  short— cut,  in  fact,  as  close  to  the  head  as  may  be  ;  and 
this  is  probably  as  effectual  as  shaving.  With  girls  a  fringe  of  hair  may  be 
left  round  the  forehead  and  behind  the  ears,  so  that  a  cap  may  be  worn 
during  the  day,  and  the  child's  appearance  attract  no  attention  out  of  doors. 
At  night  a  linen  cap  should  be  used.  Impervious  coverings  of  gutta  percha 
or  oiled  silk  make  the  scalp  hot,  and  are  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  quantity  of  ointment  to  be  left  on  the  scalp  at 
night.  The  free  application  of  carbolic  oil,  or  carbolic  glycerine,  or  oleate 
of  merciury  to  the  head  is  best  undertaken  in  the  morning.  Although 
mothers  and  nurses  very  rarely  suffer  from  the  most  assiduous  dressing  of 
ringworm,  it  is  well  to  instruct  them  to  anoint  their  hands  with  carbolic  oil 
each  time  they  touch  the  child's  scalp. 

With  these  precautions,  and  scrupulous  avoidance  of  contact  with  caps, 
brushes,  &c.,  it  is  possible  for  a  child  with  ringworm  to  be  treated  and  cured 
without  removal  from  the  family.  But  if  the  infected  member  or  members 
cannot  be  separated  from  those  who  are  healthy,  they  should  sleep  in 
separate  bedrooms,  and,  if  possible,  meet  only  out  of  doors.  It  generally 
VOL.  n.  66 
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happens  that  in  a  family,  while  most  of  the  cases  are  cured  quickly,  there 
remain  one,  or  perhaps  two,  extremely  obstinate.  These  may,  if  necessary, 
be  removed  for  the  sake  of  treatment ;  but  practically  when  the  child  has 
once  been  cured  it  is  little  liable  to  ta^e  the  disease  again,  especially  if  the 
hair  is  kept  short,  if  carbolic  oil  is  used  as  a  pomade,  and  if  the  nurse  (who 
if  at  all  intelligent  will  by  this  time  be  able  to  recc^mse  the  disorder)  is 
careful  to  wash  and  inspect  the  scalp  every  week. 

It  is  obviously  wrong  for  a  child  suffering  from  ringworm  to  be  sent  to 
school,  for  other  children  to  be  admitted  to  the  house,  or  for  its^  hair  to  be 
cut  except  by  its  own  nurse. 

The  only  proof  of  complete  cure  is  the  careful  microscopical  examination 
of  the  hairs,  not  only  from  the  previously  diseased  spots,  but  from  the  sur- 
rounding scalp.  When  the  skin  is  itself  healthy,  and  the  hair  which  grows 
on  it  is  soft  and  downy,  when  no  broken  stumps  and  black  points  are  seen 
under  a  lens,  and  when  these  good  signs  are  associated  with  an  absence  of 
spores  in  the  hairs  examined,  we  may  pronounce  the  child  to  be  cured.  It 
should,  however,  not  be  sent  back  to  school  for  at  least  a  fortnight  after  thia, 
and  should  then  be  carefully  examined  again  before  the  risk  of  relapse  can 
be  considered  past. 

Ringworm  of  the  Body. — Tinea  ctrctnote.*— This  affection  occurs  in 
the  form  of  small  rings  with  a  red,  papular,  vesicular,  or  scaly  margin.  They 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  face  and  neck,  but  are  sometimes  seen  elsewhere 
on  the  trunk.  Among  50  cases  the  writer  found  the  eruption  confined  to 
the  neck,  cheek,  or  other  parts  of  the  face  in  23,  affecting  the  trunk 
in  12,  the  shoulder,  arm,  or  forearm  in  10,  and  the  thigh  in  5.  The 
majority  of  the  patients  were  children  under  twelve,  I  was  fifteen  yean 
old,  2  seventeen,  and  8  were  adults.  Ringworm  of  the  body  seldom  caosei 
much  irritation. 

The  disease  is  contagious,  and  if  scrapings  from  the  ring  are  placed  in 
potash  under  the  microscope,  the  mycelium  and  spores  are  apparent  There 
is  more  of  the  former  in  proportion  to  the  latter  than  in  ringworm  of  the 
scalp,  and  the  fungus  is  not  so  readily  seen,  but  when  thoroughly  soaked  in 
potash  it  can  always  be  discovered. 

It  often  appears  in  children  along  with  common  ringworm,  but  may  also 
be  seen  when  the  scalp  is  quite  free  from  disease.  It  occasionally  occurs  in 
adults,  especially  in  the  form  which  will  presently  be  described. 

Bwrmese  ringworm  is  the  name  given  to  what  is  described  by  the  late  Dr 
Tilbury  Fox  as  nothing  but  a  somewhat  severe  and  troublesome  form  of 
Tinea  circinata  (see  his  account  of  this  and  other  exotic  forms  of  ringworm 
in  his  work  on  '  Skin  Diseases,'  p.  541).  Tinea  imbrieaia  is  the  name  given 
to  the  ringworm  of  Tokelau,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  the  South  Seas  bj 
Dr  Geo.  Turner  and  Dr  Patrick  Manson  (*  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  with  figs,  bj 
Dr  McGall  Anderson,  Sept,  1880). 

Tinea  marginaia, — ^There  is  a  form  of  tinea  only  observed  in  adults,  and 
of  which  the  parasitic  nature  was  first  recognised  by  Edbner.  It  was  formerly 
called  eczema  marginatum. 

Its  distribution  is  very  characteristic.  Unlike  all  other  forms  of  ring- 
worm, it  is  symmetrical,  and  occurs  only  on  the  thighs,  abdomen,  perineum, 
and  buttocks.  It  begins,  probably  in  all  cases,  with  minute  spots,  which 
rapidly  form  rings ;  but  as  these  extend  and  coalesce,  they  produce  gyrate 
^  SlynonfMi* — Herpes  oireiiiataa--ry«acalar  riiigwonii--Triehoi^ytie  dicing 
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\a  above  explained  in  the  case  of  psoriasis,  erythema,  and  other  dis- 
ordav  which  spread  at  the  edge.  When  a  case  comes  before  us  it  has  usually 
already  assumed  its  characteristic  aspect  of  a  somewhat  sinuous,  broad, 
jellowiah  or  brownish  red,  more  or  less  inflamed  band,  which  runs  over  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  each  thigh,  passes  back  to  the  fold  of  the  nates,  or 
even  as  high  as  the  sacrum,  and  returns  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
or  the  groin  to  the  pubes.  This  peculiar  distribution  no  doubt  depends  upon 
the  matual  contact  of  the  parts,  and  is  aided  by  the  warmth  and  perspira- 
tion which  favour  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  The  centrifugal  spread  is  that 
of  all  forms  of  tinea,  but  the  central  parts  are  sooner  free  from  the  disease, 
Uie  margin  is  more  inflamed,  and  the  duration  more  prolonged  than  in  tinea 
(^  other  parts  of  the  body. 

This  curious  affection  is  apparently  confined  to  the  male  sex  and  adult 
age.  It  is  most  common  in  those  whose  occupation  necessitates  a  sitting 
position  for  a  long  time ;  thus  it  is  most  frequent  in  cobblers  and  cavalry 
soldiers.  There  is  generally  much  irritation  and  discomfort ;  and  like  all 
long-continued  forms  of  dermatitis,  it  produces  pigmentation,  not  only  in  the 
growing  margin,  but  also  upon  the  inner  exhaust^  surface. 

The  microscope  demonstrates  the  same  mycelium  as  is  found  in  Tinea 
ardnaia;  but  the  disease  may  last  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  when  of  very 
Icmg  standing  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  perhaps  impossible,  to  dis- 
cover the  parasite.  Fortunately  the  aspect  and  locality  are  sufficiently 
characteristic. 

Treaimeni, — Tinea  drcinata  is  very  easy  of  cure.  Among  popular 
domestic  remedies,  ink  is  one.*  White  precipitate  ointment  or  oleate  of 
mercury,  verdigris  ointment  (subacetate  of  copper  two  scruples,  benzoated 
lard  one  ounce),  tincture  of  iodine,  boro-glyceride,  sulphurous  acid  in  solution 
— ^may  each  be  employed  with  a  certainty  of  speedy  cure,  in  striking 
contrast  with  their  action  in  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  In  England  there  is  no 
need  for  resorting  to  the  more  severe  parasiticides,  but  in  India  Gk>a  powder 
(ehrysarobine,  chrysophanic  acid)  was  first  introduced  for  so-called  Burmese 
ringworm.  It  should  certainly  never  be  employed  in  the  cases  which  come 
before  us  in  this  country. 

Ringworm  of  the  body  is,  of  course,  contagious,  and  may  not  only  propagate 
itself,  but  may  lead  to  the  development  of  tinea  in  the  scalp.  Its  easy  cure, 
however,  renders  precautions  by  isolation  almost  unnecessary. 

Tinea  ma/rginaia^  however,  is,  as  above  stated,  very  obstinate  and  diffi- 
cult of  cure.  Sulphurous  acid  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  freshly  made, 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce),  boracic  acid  (teiD  grains  to 
an  ounce  of  spirit),  and  corrosive  sublimate  (two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water), 
may  each  be  used  with  good  effect 

In  one  very  obstinate  case,  in  which  the  patient,  there  seemed  no  doubt, 
had  contracted  the  disease  with  a  pair  of  knickerbockers  which  had  been 
mended  by  a  village  tailor  in  Switzerland,  most  of  these  remedies  were  tried 
ineffectually  for  some  months.  At  last  the  effect  of  pyrogallic  acid  ointment 
(half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  benzoated  lard)  was  so  rapid  and  unmis- 
takable that  the  patient  complained  of  this  cure  not  having  been  used  at  first. 

Onychomycosis. — It  is  happUy  very  rare  for  tinea  to  attack  the  nails. 

^  "  How  sball  we  make  thia  mode  of  writing  fink  f 
A  mode,  eaid  I  ?  'tis  a  disease,  I  think, 
A  stnbbom  tetter  that* s  not  cored  with  ink."— Cohobbvb. 
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When  present,  ringworm  of  the  nails  is  usually  a  complication  of  ringworm 
of  the  scalp.  Cases  were  recorded  by  Meissner  in  Yierordt's  '  Archiv/  by 
Virchow  and  by  Bazin,  as  early  as  1853.  It  was  carefully  described  and 
the  microscopic  appearance  figured  by  Neumann  ('  Hautkrankheiten,'  p.  347, 
figs.  48  and  49),  by  Dr  Purser  (*Dubl.  Quart.  Joum.,'  Nov.,  1865),  and  by 
Dr  Fagge  {*  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,'  3rd  series,  vol.  zv,  p.  553,  and  '  Clin. 
Trans.,'  vol.  i,  p.  77).  The  nails  become  yellowish  and  brittle,  but  not 
rough  as  when  affected  by  eczema  or  psoriasis.  The  fungus  is  occasionally 
that  of  favus  (achorum^  to  be  next  described),  but  more  often  that  (rf 
common  ringworm  (tridiophyton),  Gk>od  models  of  onychomycosis  due  to 
each  of  these  parasites  will  be  found  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  Nos. 
536  and  537. 

It  is  the  most  obstinate  of  all  forms  of  ringworm,  and  will  often  persist 
during  the  whole  of  childhood,  and  only  disappear  after  puberty. 

The  keatment  recommended  is  scraping  the  afiected  nail,  softening  it 
with  alkalies,  and  when  other  means  fail,  complete  removal,  together  with 
the  sedulous  application  of  sulphurous  acid  or  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  but  in 
one  case  an  eminent  dermatologist  adopted  this  method,  in  addition  to  every 
other  possible  parasiticide  treatment,  without  curing  the  disease. 

Tinea  eryihrasma, — Under  this  name  has  been  described  a  slight  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  a  fungus,  but  is  probably  distinct 
from  tinea  versicolor.  It  occurs,  not  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  trunk,  bat 
where  two  parts  come  in  contact,  most  often  on  the  scrotum  and  adjacent 
part  of  the  thigh,  sometimes  in  the  cleft  of  the  buttocks  or  in  the  axilla. 
The  patches  are  pigmented,  dull  reddish  yellow  or  reddish  brown,  with  a 
slight  branny  desquamation.  The  growth  of  the  fungus  is  evidently  favoured 
by  warmth  and  moisture,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  irritation  of  intertrigo  or 
of  tinea  marginata ;  it  spreads  very  slowly,  and,  in  fact,  is  rather  a  blemish 
than  a  disease.  The  fungus  was  named  by  Burchardt  and  Barensprung  Micro- 
sporon  minutissimmn,  Dr  Payne'^  ('Path.  Trans.,'  1886)  has  described  and 
figured  it ;  and  regards  it  as  a  specific  organism,  though  mixed  with  oth^ 
epiphytes,  without  spores,  and  rather  like  an  involution-form  of  a  bacterium 
than  a  true  fungus.  It  consists  of  jointed  threads  as  well  as  cocci,  and 
requires  staining  and  a  high  power  to  be  identified.  The  patches  must  be 
distinguished  from  other  iinds  of  tinea  and  from  syphilitic  maculte.  They 
are  readily  cured  with  sulphurous  acid  or  mercurial  ointment. 

Favus.  t — ^This  is  a  rare  affection  of  the  scalp  and  body,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  fungus  named  Achorion  Schonleini. 

The  disease  was  recognised  and  named  by  Bateman,  and  was  figured  by 
Alibert.  But  it  was  not  till  1839  that  Schonlein  published  in  Millies 
'  Archiv '  the  discovery  that  the  yellow  crusts  of  favus  were  neither  pos- 
tular  nor  sebaceous,  but  were  composed  of  the  mycelium  and  conidia  d  a 
parasitic  fungus.  This  discovery  preceded  that  of  Malmsten  above  men- 
tioned (p.  858),  and  therefore  to  Schonlein  belongs  the  merit  of  opening  the 
whole  chapter  of  cutaneous  mycology. 

In  its  earliest  stage  favus  is  probably  undistinguishable  from  common 
ringworm,  but  very  soon  a  characteristic  flat^  round,  yellow  object  is  seoi} 

•  '  St  Tfaos.  Hoip.  Rep./  1887,  and  <  Rare  Diseases  of  the  Skin/  p.  81. 

t  $ynotijftM. — ^Tinea  ntyosa^Porrigo  lupinosa. — Fr,  Teigne  f avense.— &«ft».  Erbgnsd. 
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dapresaed  in  the  middle,  opaque,  adherent,  and  perfectly  dry.  Its  colour 
haa  been  compared  to  a  honeycomb  (favus)^  and  its  shape  to  the  disc  of  a 
hipine  seed.  The  sight  of  a  single  case  of  the  disease,  of  such  models  as 
N06.  523 — 527  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  or  even  of  a  well-executed 
drawing,  is  sufficient  to  enable  anyone  to  recognise  f avus. 

The  individual  crusts  grow,  coalesce,  and  form  thick,  rugged,  porous, 
yellowish  masses,  resembling  the  rind  of  old  worm-eaten  cheese.  They  have 
a  characteristic  mouldy  odour  like  that  of  mice. 

The  disease  may  affect  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  particularly  severe 
upon  the  scalp,  where  it  destroys  the  hair-sacs  and  often  produces  complete 
baldness.  It  is,  as  above  stated,  extremely  rare  in  England,  but  is  less  so  in 
Grennany,  and  comparatively  common  in  France.  It  appears  also  to  be  not 
infrequent  in  Scotland.  Mr  Hutchinson  published  forty-four  cases  with 
instructive  remarks  upon  the  disease  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette '  for 
1859  (voL  ii,  p.  553). 

Favus  has  been  recorded  by  Dr  Purser,  of  Dublin,  in  a  cat  (1866),  and 
by  St  Cyr  in  rabbits  and  mice  ('Ann.  de  dermatologie  et  de  syphilo- 
graphie,'  1869),  quoted  by  Dr  Fox  ('  Skin  Diseases,'  p.  431). 

The  treaiment  is  unsatisfactory.  Ordinary  parasiticides  produce  improve- 
ment, and  if  perseveringly  employed,  apparent  cure  ;  but  relapse  is  almost 
sore  to  occur.  The  old  French  treatment  of  epilation  by  a  cap  of  pitch- 
plaster,  applied  to  the  head  and  then  forcibly  pulled  off,  is  no  more  effectual 
than  less  barbarous  methods ;  but  epilation  is  probably  necessary  for  even  a 
temporary  cure  (see  Dr  Bulkley's  paper  in  the  'Arch,  of  Derm.,'  April,  1881). 
Several  cases  of  this  remarkable  disease  are  described  by  Dr  Fagge  in  the 
*  Guy's  Reports'  for  1870  (p.  354),  where  more  than  one  apparent  cure  by 
eplation  is  recorded. 

TiNSA  Vbrsicolor. — This  affection,  described  by  Willan  as  Pityriasis 
versicokr,  was  formerly  named  maciUce  hepaticoR^  a  translation  of  the  vemar 
cular  German  name  Leberflechte  (liver  spots,  chaieur  de  fcne).  Another  name 
still  often  applied  is  chloasma^  but  this  is  better  reserved  for  true  macule 
produced  by  pigment. 

In  1846  Eichstadt  published  in  Froriep's  'Journal '  the  discovery  that 
this  affection  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  It  is  worth  noticing,  now 
that  its  real  nature  is  understood,  Bateman's  remark,  that  "the  causes  of 
this  pityriasis  are  not  well  ascertained ;  fruit,  mushrooms,  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  violent  exercise  with  flannel  next  to  the  skin,  have 
been  mentioned  as  probable  causes :  the  most  extensive  eruption  I  have 
seen  occurred  in  a  Custom-house  officer  after  drinking  spirits  freely  during  a 
day  of  fasting  on  the  Thames." 

Tinea  versicolor  occurs  as  yellowish-brown  spots  of  various  shades, 
scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  yielding  a  branny  or 
furfuraceous  desquamation  when  scratched.  The  spots  vary  from  a  pin's 
head  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  As  they  multiply  and  coalesce,  they 
form  larger  patches  and  thin  ringp,  which,  when  united,  produce  the  gyrate 
or  serpentine  outline  before  described  as  the  result  of  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  an  eruption.  It  is  rare,  however,  to  see  such  perfect  rings  as  in 
tinea  circinata,  and  the  central  parts  seldom  completely  recover,  and  remain 
more  or  less  discoloured. 

The  distribuHan  of  this  affection  is  very  characteristic.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  occupies  the  chest,  it  often  spreads  to  the  abdomen,  and 
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is  frequently  seen  on  the  back,  especially  between  the  shoulders.  It  may 
overspread  the  whole  trunk,  but  rarely  descends  below  the  waist  or  ascends 
above  the  neck.  OccasionaJly  a  patch  or  two  may  be  also  found  on  the 
border  of  the  axilla  and  on  the  soft  skin  of  the  inner  part  of  the  arm  and  on 
the  bend  of  the  elbow.  Even  when  the  abdomen  is  not  affected  it  is 
common  to  find  this  form  of  tinea  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  whence  in 
males  it  is  apt  to  spread  to  the  scrotum.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the 
affection  never  occurs  upon  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  its 
favourite  seat  is  on  skin  which  is  the  most  protected  and  the  most  constantly 
warm  and  moist. 

On  scraping  some  of  the  surface  and  putting  the  scales  in  a  drop  of 
potash  under  a  microscope,  both  spores  aud  mycelium  can  be  seen  without 
difElculty.  The  spores  of  the  fungus,  Microsporon  furfwranSy  are  somewhat 
laiger  than  those  of  Trichoph/yUm  UmsurcmSi  and  occur  in  heaps,  which  are 
surrounded  by  mycelium  threads. 

The  presence  of  the  fungus  is  of  course  the  decisive  point  of  diagnosis; 
but  with  a  little  experience  the  colour,  the  branny  desquamation,  and  the 
locality  of  this  affection  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 

Sometimes  patients  complain  of  the  irritation  occasioned  by  tinea 
versicolor,  and  it  may  be  accompanied,  especially  in  hot  weather,  by  slight 
erythematous  dermatitis  or  urticaria,  as  the  result  of  scratching.  Host 
frequently,  however,  it  produces  no  symptoms  whatever,  and  is  either 
discovered  accidentally,  or  is  only  regarded  as  a  disfigurement.  The  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  epidermis  are  alone  affected  by  the  parasite. 

The  came  of  this  curious  affection,  or  rather  of  the  fungous  growth  on 
which  it  depends,  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  seldom,  if 
ever,  occurs  in  children,  and  is  rare  after  middle  age.  It  is  most  often  seen 
in  men  between  twenty  and  forty,  but  may  also  be  observed  in  women, 
especially  under  the  fold  of  the  mamma.  Although  the  fungus  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  capable  of  transmission  by  direct  inoculation, 
the  disease  is  not  practically  contagious,  or,  if  at  aJl,  to  a  very  small 
degree. 

TrecUment. — If  left  alone  tinea  versicolor  continues  indefinitely,  but  it 
may  be  readily  removed  by  any  of  the  milder  parasiticides.  After  thorough 
washing  with  hot  soap  and  water,  or,  if  a  rapid  cure  is  desired,  with  s^ 
soap,  the  affected  parts  must  be  well  rubbed  with  oleate  of  mercury  or 
unguentum  serugims  (9ij  ad  5J) ;  or,  if  preferred,  sulphurous  acid  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  (3J  ad  5J)  m&y  be  applied  in  watery  soluti<m. 

linea  rosea  (?) — Piiyriam  rosea, — ^This  affection  was  first  described  by 
Qibert  as  an  acute  centrifugal  erythema  of  the  trunk.  Bazin  called  it 
P.  rvibra  maculata  et  circmaia  ;  Behrend,  Boseda  furfuraeea  herpeHformis,  Yidal 
regards  it  as  parasitic  ('Trans.  Intern.  Med.  Congr.,'  vol  iii,  p.  133).  Most 
German  writers  agree  in  this  view,  and  follow  Hebra  in  classifying  it  ts 
a  variety  of  ringworm  of  the  body.  Herpes  tonsurans  mactdostu. 

Believing  that  it  is  not  a  form  of  ringworm  of  the  body,  but  unable  to 
admit  it  as  a  true  erythema,  as  above  defined,  the  present  writer  his 
described  it  for  convenience  in  the  chapter  on  Pityriasis  (supra,  p.  811). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  this  chapter  the  remaining  affections 
of  the  hair,  some  of  which  were  formerly  confounded  with  ringworm,  and 
are  still  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it, 
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Alopecia.* — Baldness,  or  loss  of  hair,  when  not  the  result  oi  the  pre- 
sence of  a  fungus,  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  hair- 
bolbfl,  ^vrhich  occasions  the  premature  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  follicles. 
When  this  is  only  partial,  and  followed  by  fresh  growth  of  weak  hair,  the 
result  is  thinness  or  partial  baldness ;  but  when  the  hair-sac  is  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  a  fresh  hair  complete  alopecia  results. 

Although  a  senile  change,  baldness  cannot  be  considered  strictly  physio- 
logical ;  for  it  is  often  absent  even  to  advanced  age  in  men,  it  is  usually 
abeent  and  rarely  complete  in  women  at  any  age,  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
Teiy  early  without  any  other  signs  of  senile  decay.  In  these  cases  it  is 
frequently  hereditary,  but  by  no  means  constantly  so. 

The  atrophy  of  the  hair-sacs  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  general 
deficiency  of  h^thy  nutrition,  nor  upon  locally-deficient  supply  of  blood. 
It   is    not  accompanied  by  anaesthesia,  by  numbness,  or  by    any  other 
evidence  whatever  of  nervous  disorder,  so  that  to  ascribe  alopecia^  whether 
premature  or  not,   to  ''vascular"  or  ''neurotrophic  disturbance,"  is  an 
arbitrary  hypothesis.     It  has  been  asserted  that  adhesions  of  the  perir 
cranium,  and  particularly  want  of  mobility  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
occipito-frontalis,  produces  alopecia,  but  many  instances  disprove  the  asser- 
tion.    Neither  wearing  tight  hats,  nor  going  without  hats,  nor  wearing 
turbans  indoors,  nor  exposure  to  the    sun — ^nor   gout,  nor   scrofula,  nor 
intemperance,  nor  abstinence — none  of  these  will  in  the  least  explain  either 
senile  or  premature  baldness,  for  each  supposed  cause  fails  on  examination. 
Alopecia  of  this  quasi-physiological  character  begins  usually   in  the 
frontal  region,  sometimes  at  the  central  point  at  the  back  of  the  head  from 
which  the  hair  falls  forward,  backward,  and  laterally ;  and  not  unfrequently 
in  both  regions  at  once.     There  is  often  seborrhoea  sicca  or  a  slight  degree 
of  pityriasis  which  precedes  and  accompanies  baldness ;  but  if  this  is  the 
cause  the  thinness  of  hair  can  be  cured  by  restoring  the  skin  to  a  healthy 
condition,  and  even  if  neglected  it  does  not  go  on  to  complete  alopecia. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases  both  of  senile  and  premature  baldness  the  skin  is 
healthy  throughout.     When  the  hair  has  fallen  off  from  the  mid  region  of 
the  scalp  the  process  almost  always  ceases,  and  that  on  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  and  on  the  occiput  persist  without  change.     This  ordinary  alopecia, 
moreover,  never  affects  the  beard,  the  eyebrows,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Many  attempts  are  from  time  to  time  made  by  physicians,  as  well  as  by 
hair-dressers,  to  check  the  loss  of  hair  or  to  restore  it.     They  consist  either 
in  applying  stimulating  lotions,  of  which  cantharides  is  usually  the  basis, 
or  in  shampooing  and  manipulating  the  scalp.     It  is  very  rarely  that  these 
,  attempts  have  even  partial  success.     A  process  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
by  Dr  Pincus,  of  Berlin,  promised  better,  but  had  not  in  the  sequel  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  its  author. 

Alopecia  as  the  result  of  febrile  diseases, — ^Although  this  often  proves  the 
first  step  of  ordinary  baldness,  yet  it  is  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  affect- 
ing both  sexes  and  all  ages,  by  the  fall  of  hair  not  being  confined  to  any 
r^on  of  the  scalp,  and  by  its  thinning  rather  than  completely  stripping 
the  surface  affected.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  secondary  in  origin,  but 
usually  passes  away  of  itself  after  convalescence,  instead  of  being  practically 
incurable,  either  by  nature  or  by  art. 

*  Synonjfm, — CalviUea,  or  more  frequently  in  classical  Latin  oalviUum,  Airiehia  is  a 
modem  name.  Alopecia,  iXiturtiKta,  fr.  dXiSfTrri^,  "  quod  vnlpes  hoc  malo  ssepe  corripiatnr," 
is  the  real  Greek  name.  Celsns  distinguishes  it  hy  occurring  in  patches  and  only  in  adults 
from  6^0ii,  which  spread  in  a  serpentine  form  on  the  hack  of  the  head  in  chU&en. 
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St/phiUUc  baldness  agrees  in  these  characters,  and  its  freqaeney,  iqMui 
from  any  other  affection  of  the  scalp,  as  weU  as  its  early  appearance,  likewise 
point  to  its  aetiology  as  a  febrile  alopecia. 

Arba.^ — ^A  curious  and  not  uncommon  form  of  baldness  appean  in 
round,  smooth  patches  on  the  head,  most  often  in  children.  The  skin  is  as 
polished  and  white  as  ivory,  and  the  margin  is  abrupt.  There  are  almost 
always  more  patches  than  one,  and  as  they  grow  they  may  unite  and  form 
larger  are».  The  skin  looks  thin,  and  the  hair-sacs  and  sebaceooa  glands 
seem  atrophied. 

The  patient  is  in  most  cases  at  or  under  puberty,  but  area  is  also  seen  in 
adults,  and  may  then  affect  the  hair  of  the  beard  or  pubes.  The  eyelids  are 
sometimes  involved  with  the  scalp.  The  process  of  atrophy  may  go  on  until 
little  hair  is  left  on  the  head  or  elsewhere,  but  it  very  seldom  or  never  ends 
in  such  complete  alopecia  as  will  presently  be  described.  So  peculiar  is  the 
appearance  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  less  needful  to  insist  upon  its  distmc- 
tion  from  other  kinds  of  alopecia  than  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a  true  alopecia, 
anatomically  identical  with  the  other  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  hair,  thoi^ 
differing  in  its  origin  and  course.  It  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  a 
fungus. 

Hebra  believed  at  one  time  in  the  statement  of  Gruby  that  alopecia  areata 
was  parasitic,  but  before  long  changed  his  opinion,  so  that  one  can  only  share 
in  the  surprise  expressed  by  Dr  Ejipod  that  Hebra  is  associated  with  fiaan 
as  a  supporter  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  area  by  his  disciple  Dr  Neumann. 
It  is  possible  that  the  single  observation  of  Qruby  in  1843  ('Comptes 
Bendus,'  zvii),  which  gave  rise  to  the  question,  was  made  upon  a  case  of  true 
ringworm.  Neumann,  who  has  no  doubt  that  area  is  not  parasitic,  once,  like 
the  writer,  found  some  spores  in  a  case  of  the  disease,  but  doubts  rather  the 
significance  of  a  single  observation  than  the  accumidated  testimony  of  hii 
own  and  others'  experience.  In  fact,  M.  Bazin's  statements  (and  those  made 
recently  by  Malassez  and  by  Eichhorst)  are  the  only  ones  which  rest  <m  large 
experience  and  assert  the  presence  of  a  fungus.  The  French  dermatologifltB 
call  many  cases  "  pelade "'  or  "  teigne  pelade,"  which  in  England  or  Germany 
would  be  regarded  as  true  ringworm  in  its  later  stages.  In  M.  Usudfs 
lectures  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  swelling,  irritation,  and 
desquamation  of  the  skin,  which  he  describes  in  pelade,  the  characters  d 
ringworm. 

Apart  from  the  microscopic  evidence,  the  naked-eye  appearance  and 
natural  history  of  the  disease  would  almost  disprove  the  parasitic  hypothesis. 
The  hairs  around  the  affected  spot  are  not  swollen  at  the  roots,  nor  Inritde 
in  the  shafts  but  are  merely  atrophied  like  normal  hairs  which  are  ready  to 

*  SIsfmrnuMf, — ^Alopecia  areata  (SaaTagee^— Area  Celsi— Porrigo  deoalvaos  (WiUtD}— 
Teigne  pelade  (Bazin^ — Tinea  decalyans.  Celsas  did  not  particoliurly  deecribe  tliis  Tiriety 
of  biddness,  but  applied  the  word  " area "  ("a  bare  space/'  locus  tine  mdiflcio)  to  anjfbrm 
of  baldness,  distingoishing  iXuttrtiKta  and  6fia<Ttc  as  varieties.  The  "  porrigo  '^  of  Willio 
meant  any  eruption  of  the  scalp.  Including  true  ringworm  and  impetigo  or  pustulsr  dfl^ 
matitis,  and  the  term  is  now  almost  out  of  use.  The  appellation  Tinea  or  Teigne  dependf 
upon  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease. 

I  have  many  times  sought  for  a  fungus  and  have  never  found  the  smallest  evidecoe  of 
its  presence,  with  one  single  exception.  This  occurred  nearly  twenty  years  ago  wbsn 
working  under  the  late  Professor  Hebra.  In  one  of  his  patients  suffering  from  ares  I  di»- 
oovered  some  spores  and  scanty  mycelium  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hiSrs.  I  showed  it 
to  the  professor,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  He  doubted  whether  iti 
occurrence  was  more  than  accidental,  and  with  my  present  experience  I  doubt  it  also. 
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Ul  out.  There  is  no  evidence  of  local  irritation  in  the  hair-sac.  The  dis- 
ease, above  all,  is  not  contagious,  at  least  as  we  observe  it  in  England,  and  it 
is  not  curable  by  antiparasitic  treatment. 

Ihr  Thin  ('Proc  B.  Soc.,'  1881,  No.  217)  has  figured  minute  schizo- 
mycetes,  which  he  calls  Backrium  decahnms^  but  which  are  rounded  rather 
than  rod-like,  and  probably  identical  with  those  described  by  Dr  v.  Sehlen 
in  '  YirchoVs  Archiv.'  Even  if  this  were  of  »tiological  importance,  it  would 
not  make  area  a  true  tinea. 

Another  theory  is  that  area  is  a  tropho-neurosis,  but  of  this  there  is  at 
present  no  sufficient  evidence.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  of  1881  by  Liveing,  Hardy  and  Yidal,  Kaposi, 
and  others  (vol.  iii,  p.  158).  There  is  no  anaasthesia  of  the  bald  patches  to 
be  demonstrated  in  at  least  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Area  is  certainly  more  common  in  children  and  young  adults  than  after 
thirty.  Among  112  patients  under  the  writer's  care,  43  were  children  from 
four  to  fifteen,  52  were  young  men  or  women  from  sixteen  to  thirty,  and  17 
were  above  thirty,  one  being  forty-seven  and  one  fifty-eight.  In  the  last  case 
area  supervened  after  ordinary  senile  alopecia  had  begun  to  appear,  and  the 
tvo  affections  were  perfectly  distinct  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol  zlvi,  p.  373). 

Of  these  112  cases  of  area,  72  occurred  in  male  and  40  in  female  patients. 

There  were  several  cases  of  recurrence  of  the  affection  in  the  same  patient^ 
and  three  of  its  appearance  in  two  or  more  children  in  the  same  family  (see 
Dr  Tyson's  case,  '  Clin.  Trans.,'  1886), 

In  many  cases  area  would  probably  pass  away  of  itself,  but  recovery  is 
often  hastened  if  not  brought  about  by  treatment.  This  consists  in  local 
imtants,  and,  when  necessary,  internal  corroborants.  We  may  begin  with 
a  lotion  containing  Jss  to  5i j  of  acetum  cantharidis  to  a  pint  of  water.  This 
will  often  cause  slight  eiythema  in  children,  but  in  adults  and  in  many 
children  we  may  increase  the  strength  to  two,  three,  or  four  ounces 
with  advantage,  letting  the  irritation  subside  whenever  it  goes  beyond 
redness.  A  mild  and  often  efficient  application  is  linimenium  myrisUae  (one 
part  of  the  expressed  oil  to  three  of  olive  oil).  With  brown  hair  the  vngiteniium 
iodi  of  the  Pharmocopodia  is  a  useful  application. 

Area  occurs  in  persons  of  all  degrees  of  health,  complexion,  and  tem- 
perament ;  but  if  the  patient  is  pale  and  thin,  steel  is  certainly  useful,  and 
bark  or  cod-liver  oil  may  be  prescribed  when  indicated  by  some  other  symptom 
than  the  bald  patches. 

A  second  or  third  attack  of  area  sometimes  follows  after  the  first  has  been 
completely  cured  and  an  interval  of  time  has  elapsed. 

Unkenal  alopecia. — ^There  are  some  cases  of  complete  and  rapid  loss  of 
hair  which  are  neither  senile,  syphilitic,  nor  febrile,  and  which  cannot  be 
classed  as  examples  of  area.  They  are  diistinguished  first  by  the  hair  falling 
off  almost  simultaneously  from  the  whole  of  the  scalp,  not  gradually  from 
certain  regions  as  in  ordinary  baldness,  nor  by  the  confluence  of  separate 
patches  as  in  area ;  secondly,  by  the  baldness  not  being  confined  to  the  scalp 
(nor  even  to  the  scalp  and  beani  or  eyebrows,  as  is  occasionally  the  case  in 
area),  but  affecting  the  whole  of  the  body  ;  thirdly,  by  its  not  following  an 
illness. 

In  one  case  of  this  kind  the  patient  was  a  young  man  in  robust  health, 
and  wearing  a  full  beard.  Without  any  assignable  cause  he  lost  the  whole 
of  the  hair  of  his  body  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
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This  universal  alopecia  occurs  in  both  sexes,  always  beginning  in  adult 
life,  and  usually  in  yoiug  adults.     It  is  quite  incurable. 

Nine  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's  care,  the  ages  being  9,  17  (Us), 
25  (Ins),  23,  35,  40,  55  :  five  werei  men  and  four  were  women.  In  three  of 
them  the  l^ddness  had  begun  some  years  before,  then  the  hair  had  more 
or  less  ^own  again,  and,  lastly,  a  fresh  defluviwrn  capiUarum  had  ended  in 
total  alopecia. 

We  may  at  present  distinguish  these  somewhat  rare  cases  of  alopecia 
universalis  acguisiia  from  the  still  rarer  cases  of  congenital  alopecia.  In 
these  the  nails,  as  well  as  the  hair,  are  affected ;  and  like  other  deficiencies 
of  development,  the  condition  may  be  hereditary.  Such  cases  are  ccm- 
parable  with  congenital  ichthyosis,  especially  in  such  marked  examples  as 
the  "  porcupine  boy ; "  and  still  more  closely  with  the  "  hairy  family  "  of 
Burma,  and  the  blue  and  hairless  horse  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
country. 

A  striking  series  of  examples  of  this  congenital  form  of  baldness  occurred 
five  years  ago  in  this  hospital  under  Dr  Fagge.  It  is  remarkable  diat  the 
development)  both  of  hair  and  nails,  was  tardy  and  imperfect^  but  not  abso- 
lutely deficient.  The  italic  letters  denote  the  female  sex,  as  in  Mr  Qalton's 
nomenclature. 

F.  Bom  without  hair  or  nails.  Hair  began  to  grow  when  he  was  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  at  thirty  he  had  a  full  head  of  hair.  The 
finger-nails  also  grew  after  puberty,  but  were  always  ill-formed,  and  he  never 
had  toe-nails.     F.  Normal. 

B,  1.  Bom  without  nails  or  hair ;  the  former  appeared  while  teething, 
the  latter  when  she  was  ten  years  old.  n.  Bom  without  hair  and  nails ; 
none  yet  grown. 

B.  2.  Bom  with  hair  but  without  nails ;  died,  aged  seven.  B.  3.  Bom 
without  hair  or  nails ;  died,  aged  five  months.  B.  B.  4 — 9.  Bora  with 
normal  hair  and  nails. 

B.  10.  Bom  partly  bald  with  ill-formed  nails;  he  is  now  twenty-two 
and  has  a  fair  head  of  hair,  but  his  nails  are  not  good. 

The  patient  herself,  then  nineteen  years  old,  the  eleventh  and  youngest 
of  this  large  family,  was  bom  without  hair  or  nails.  She  had,  in  1876, 
only  thin  lanugo  on  the  scalp  and  imperfect  nails. 

Trichoolasia  (Wilson). — A  singular  disease  of  the  hair  which  has  been 
described  under  this  title,  and  also  as  fragUiias  orinifum  and  Trichorrhexis 
nodosa  (Kaposi),  is  characterised  by  each  hair  dilating  at  intervals  and 
breaking  at  these  enlarged  points.  The  dilated  node  consists  of  separated 
cortical  fibres  which  look  very  much  like  the  splitting  and  enlai^ement  of 
a  cane  when  broken  across,  and  the  air  which  enters  between  the  fibres 
makes  them  appear  white  by  reflected  light.  They  have  thus  a  superfidsl 
resemblance  to  the  ova  of  pediculi. 

It  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  beard,  and  is  non-contagious  and 
non-parasitic.  It  was  described  by  Devergie  as  "  trichoptylose,"  and  subse- 
quently by  Beigel  and  by  Wilks.  The  writer  has  seen  three  or  four  cases 
of  it,  one  of  which  he  figured  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions'  for  1879 
(p.  439),  where  references  will  be  found  to  the  scanty  literature  of  the 
subject.* 

*  See  also  a  valuable  paper,  with  ftdler  references,  by  Dr  T.  C.  Fox,  in  the  '  Lancet,' 
Dec.  7tb,  1878,  and  Hans  ▼.  Hebra,  loo,  cH.,  p.  891. 
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This  is  apparently  quite  distinct  from  a  parasitic  affection  of  the  hair 
known  as  **  Piedra  "  from  its  stony  hardness,  which  occurs  in  the  hair  of 
the  scalp,  among  women  only,  in  Central  and  South  America.  It  has  been 
described  by  several  French  writers  and  by  Mr  Malcolm  Morris  in  the  same 
Tolome  of  the  '  Pathological  Transactions '  (p.  441). 

A  third  distinct  disease  or  malformation  of  the  hair  consists  in 
"beading"  like  that  of  Trichodasia  nodosa;  but  the  hairs  break  at  the 
intemodes,  not  at  the  nodes.  Cases  have  been  published  by  Dr  Walter 
&nith,  Dr  McCall  Anderson,  and  Dr  Payne  (see  the  account  and  figures  of  the 
kst  writer  in  his  '  Sare  Diseases  of  the  Skin '). 
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CHBONIC  DEEP  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  HYPEETROPHIES 

"  HU  face  U  all  bubucUes  and  welks  and  knobfl  and  flames  of  fire/' 

Hemy  F,  iii^  6. 

Deep  cmd  chronic  dermoHiis — Us  d^nition — iU  reloHon  to  eczema  and  other 

forms  of  superficial  dermatiHs — to  hypertrophy — and  to  new  growths. 
GUTTA  ROSEA  —  Origin  in   recurrent  erythema  —  developmeni  —  localities — 

causes  and  pathology — relation  to  dyspepsia — to  drirJs — to  ovarian  irrHa- 

tion — treatment — Chilblains. 
Epidermio  and  Papillart  Hypertrophies — Callosities  and  corns — Leueo- 

piasia  linguaUs  et  huyalis — Warts — Condylomata  and  mucous  patches. 
Ichthyosis — Anatomy — varieties — xerodermia — Prognosis  and  ireaimeni — 

Ichthyosis  introruterina — Horns. 
SCLERODERMIA — Eistory —  description — distribution — histology — diagnosis — 

prognosis  and  treatment — Sclerema  neonatorum — Linear  atrophy. 
Elephantiasis — Nomendatttre — anatomy — pathology — relation  to  chylwria  omi 

fUaria  sanguinis — clinical  characters — Dermatolysis. 
Xanthelasma  —  Eistory  —  course   and   symptoms  —  histology  —  relation  to 

jaundice — XarUhoma  diabeticorum. 

As  stated  in  the  introductory  chapter,  the  great  majority  of  affections  of 
the  skin  consist  pathologically  in  superficial  inflammation ;  that  is  to  say, 
inflammation  which  affects  only  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  and  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis,  with  the  resulting  change  in  the  cutide. 
In  no  form  of  this  superficial  dermatitis  are  the  papill»  destroyed ;  and  no 
scars  result  We  have  now  to  speak  of  a  far  less  frequent  kind  d 
inflammation  of  the  skin  which  involyes,  if  it  does  not  originate  in,  the 
deep  layer  of  the  cutis,  which  destroys  the  papillse,  which  spreads  from  the 
skin  proper  to  the  subcutaneous  connective  or  adipose  tissue,  and  which 
after  recovery  leaves  scars  behind.  Eczema,  psoriasis,  and  their  allies, 
scabies,  the  er^rthematous  eruptions,  and  the  parasitic  affections — are  all,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used,  superficial ;  and  however  severe 
and  protracted  their  coiu^e,  when  cured,  they  leave  either  no  trace  behind 
or  only  a  pigment  spot 

It  is  true  that  when  inflammation  occupies  the  deep  sacs  of  the  hairs  and 
the  sebaceous  glands  a  cicatrix  is  not  unf requently  the  result 

Thus  acne  in  its  severe  forms  leaves  scars  behind,  varying  from  white 
spots,  very  slightly  depressed  and  otherwise  inconspicuous,  slight  local 
atrophies,  up  to  the  hypertrophied  scars  which  scmietimes  simulate  cheloid. 
The  same  applies  to  sycosis,  though  obvious  scarring  is  less  frequent 
Some  other  pustular  diseases  destroy  the  papillae  and  thus  produce  scan. 
This  never  occurs  with  true  impetigo  (which  is  one  of  its  pathological  as 
well  as  diagnostic  characters),  nor  with  the  pustules  of  scabies  or  bulls  d 
pemphigus ;  but  variola,  when  unmodified  by  vaccination,  almost  always 
leaves  indelible  traces  of  its  presence — either  deep-pitted,  depressed,  white 
scars,  or  more  extensive  and  hypertrophied  puckering.     The  same  is  true, 
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though  less  constantly,  of  yaricella,  and  the  deeply  pitted  cicatrix  is  the 
well-known  mark  of  successful  vaccination.  Lastly,  the  pustules  of  ^na 
Tery  often  (though  by  no  means  constantly)  leave  more  or  less  marked 
cicatrices ;  and  sometimes,  especially  upon  the  forehead,  these  are  deep  and 
indelible. 

But  beside  these  deep  pustules,  we  meet  with  inflammation  of  the  skin 
which,  uniformly  and  over  large  surfaces,  penetrates  below  the  papilla  and 
affects  the  whole  thickness  of  the  integument,  together  with  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  Such  deep  dermoHHs  is  usuidly  chronic  in  coiu^e  ;  or,  if  it  shows 
acute  characters,  they  are  repeated  again  and  again,  without  any  tendency 
for  the  malady  to  come  to  a  natural  end.  Such  recurrent  subacute  diseases 
become  practically  chronic,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  inflammations  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  colon. 

like  other  chronic  inflammations,  those  of  the  skin  show  in  many  cases 
little  of  the  classical  signs  of  the  process,  and  are  unattended  with  fever ; 
moreover,  the  exudation  is  never  punilent^  but  if  oedematous  gradually 
assumes  the  characters  of  oedema  dwrwn  ;  if  congestive,  those  of  hjrpertrophy. 
The  inflammatory  corpuscles,  instead  of  dying  and  ludergoing  transfor- 
mation into  pus-cells,  become  organised  into  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and 
gradually  form  fibres.  Thus  cluronic  inflammations  are  closely  related  to, 
and  often  undistinguishable  from,  hypertrophy  in  the  humbler  stages  of  that 
ixrocess,  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissues.  An  analogy  is  offered  by  the 
case  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Again,  chronic  inflammation  is  apt  to  lose  the  uniform  and  charac* 
teristic  qualities  which  distinguish  the  catarrhal,  adhesive,  and  suppurative 
forms  of  acute  inflammation  as  described  in  the  first  volume  (p.  51).  Thus 
chronic  catarrhal  broncho-pneumonia  is  apt  to  assume  a  caseous  form,  and 
ultimately  to  lead  to  the  new  growths  which  we  call  tubercle.  Thus 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  urinary  tract  often  ends  by  becoming  caseous. 
Thus,  also,  chronic  deep  dermatitis  not  infrequently  acquires  a  tubercular 
character. 

Moreover,  the  continued  irritation  which  gives  rise  to  inflammation  and 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  pylorus,  or 
the  rectum  may  in  time,  by  almost  imperceptible  stages,  pass  into  a  new 
growth,  perhaps  of  the  most  markedly  "  heterologous  "  and  malignant  kind. 
Warts  and  other  innocent  growths,  condylomata  and  syphilitic  nodes  also 
arise  from  and  are  complicated  with  chronic  dermatitis  and  cutaneous 
hypertrophy. 

It  is  therefore  pathologically  justifiable  to  associate  with  chronic  deep 
if^lammations  of  the  skin,  hypertrophies,  tubercle,  and  new  growths;  and  this 
arrangement  we  propose  to  follow. 

The  only  important  instance  of  acute  deep  dermatitis  is  that  afforded  by 
erysipelas,  which  has  been  already  treated  as  a  specific  disease  in  the  first 
volume.  The  deep  and  acute  infiUunmations  which  result  from  bums  and 
other  injuries  are  best  studied  in  surgical  text-books. 

OuTTA  ROSEA.* — This  affection  in  its  more  obvious  forms  is  well  known 
beyond  professional  circles.  A  classical  instance  of  it  provoked  the  well- 
known  descriptions  of  Bardolph's  face,  as  "  the  lanthom  in  the  poop,''  "  an 
everlasting  bonfire  light,"  "  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  red." 

*  agiumym9,—kesk»  roeeft— Aene  roeaoea.— iV.  Gonperote— Aen^  congettiye  (Haidy). 
— Qmm.  Evpferroee— Srjthema  angiectatioom  (AmpitE). 
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Gntta  rosea,  howeveri  is  far  from  being  always  the  result  <rf  intem- 
perance. 

Course. — The  affection  begins  with  slight  erythematous  rednees,  usually 
of  the  tip  of  the  nose,  occurring  after  food  and  combined  with  local  irrita- 
tion ;  the  heat  and  itching  are  felt  by  the  patient,  the  redness  and  even 
slight  swelling  are  visible.  It  passes  off  quickly  and  perhaps  may  not 
return  for  days  or  weeks,  but  gradually  becomes  more  frequent^  until  it  is 
at  last  habitual. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  congested  vessels  to  fail  to  recover  themselves 
in  the  intervals  between  the  successive  states  of  hyperssmia.  What  was  a 
recurrent  subacute  erythema  becomes  a  chronic  congestive  dermatitis  with 
exacerbations.  Frequentiy-recurrent  oedema  has  moreover  ended  in  hyper- 
trophy, so  that  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  affected  part  are 
swollen  and  thickened.  Some  of  the  veins  become  varicose  from  habitual 
distension,  and  remain  visible  as  red  tortuous  lines.  The  sebaceous  glands 
are  apt  to  be  obstructed  or  to  inflame  without  obstruction,  and'  piutoles 
resembling  those  of  inflamed  acne  result.  Hence  the  common  name  "  acne 
rosacea."  But  there  are  no  precedent  comedones,  and  the  distribution, 
letiology,  and  entire  natural  history  of  the  disease  are  distinct  from  those 
of  acne. 

Hypertrophy  may  go  on  until  great  pendulous  masses  of  thick  skin, 
with  the  scars  of  past  pustules  and  abundant  fibrous  tissue,  form  hideous 
excrescences  upon  the  nose,  growing  either  from  the  tip,  from  tiie  abe,  or 
from  the  septum. 

DistrilmHon. — By  far  the  most  frequent  and  conspicuous  seat  of  gotta 
rosea  is  the  nose,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  In  persons  in  whom  Uiis 
feature  is  characteristically  affected,  we  usually  find  large  red  pimples  with 
inflamed  base  and  chronic  course  upon  the  cheeks,  the  chin,  and  other  parts 
of  the  face.  When  the  nose  is  only  slightly  affected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
face  decidedly,  the  general  aspect  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  form  above  described  when  confined  to  the  nose,  but  the  ana- 
tomical condition  is  essentially  the  same,  and  every  gradation  between  the 
two  forms  may  be  observed.  Beyond  the  face,  similar  recurrent  erythema, 
with  more  or  less  of  hjrpertrophy,  may  be  seen  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears, 
although  here  it  is  very  rare  to  see  pimples  or  pustules.  We  never  find  a 
corresponding  condition  of  the  shoulders  or  chesty  as  we  do  in  acne. 

Causes  (mi  pathology, — Gutta  rosea  is  no  less  distinctive  in  its  aetiology 
than  in  its  anatomy  and  distribution.  It  is  essentially  an  erythema,  or 
rather  the  result  of  frequentiy-recurring  erythema.  Like  other  eiy- 
themata,  gutta  rosea  is  symptomatic  (p.  825) ;  it  is  never  the  result  of  lool 
irritants,  it  always  depends  upon  reflex  inhibition  of  vaso-motor  ner?es 
causing  active  congestion.  We  saw  that  the  origin  of  this  reflex  action  is, 
in  some  of  the  most  marked  forms  of  erjrthema,  irritation  of  the  prime  vie 
by  poisons,  drugs,  or  food  (p.  833).  Gutta  rosea  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule ;  almost  always  in  men,  and  most  frequentiy  in  women  it  is  the  resoH 
of  gastric  irritation. 

Common  notoriety  affixes  the  stigma  of  drink  to  the  possession  of  a  nose 
like  Bardolph's,  but  it  would  be  no  less  unjust  than  uncharitable  to  assume 
this  as  the  necessary  cause.  No  doubt  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol 
produces  most  frequentiy  and  most  readily  the  gastric  irritation  which 
leads  to  gutta  rosea ;  but  marked  examples  of  the  disease  may  be  seen  in 
persons  of  habitual  temperance,  and  even  in  total  abstainers.     In  women, 
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especially  at  the  period  of  the  menopause,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  form  of 
dyspepsia  which  leads  to  flushings  of  the  face,  not  only  after  every  meal, 
but  in  the  worst  capes  upon  putting  the  first  morsel  of  food  into  the 
stomach  ;  these  flushings  are  felt  by  the  patient  and  cause  great  distress. 
The  frequently-recurring  hypersdmia  leads  to  habitual  congestion,  pimples, 
and  at  last  more  or  less  hypertrophy,  although  in  these  cases  the  type  is 
more  often  that  of  diflused  redness  with  pimples  scattered  oyer  the  face 
than  of  marked  local  hypertrophy.  This,  however,  is  occasionally  seen, 
just  as  the  diffused  pimply  redness  is  often  the  result  of  tippling. 

The  only  cause  for  gutta  rosea,  beside  alcoholic  or  non-alcoholic  dys- 

pepsia^  is  uterine  or  rather  ovarian  disturbance.     The  frequency  with  which 

the  disease  occurs  when  menstruation  is  becoming  irregular  before  it  finally 

ceases  seems  to  make  this  probable.     In  many  cases  of  gutta  rosea  the 

affection  is  decidedly  worse  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  is  associated  with 

dysmenorrhoea.       Considering,   however,   the  great  number  of  cases  of 

menstrual  disturbance  in  which  no  such  effect  is  produced,  and  the  extreme 

rarity  of  gutta  rosea  even  in  the  worst  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  in  young 

women,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  what  may  be  called  climacteric  dys- 

pepsia,  it  seems  probable  that  in  almost  every  case  gastric  irritation  is  the 

exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  monthly  exacerbations  which 

undoubtedly  occur  in  certain  cases  are  due  rather  to  direct^  physiological, 

vascular  excitation  at  that  time   of  the  whole  surface  than  to  morbid 

irritation  of  a  reflex  kind  from  the  ovaries. 

Gutta  rosea  is  not  produced  by  the  most  frequent  kind  of  dyspepsia, 
that  of  young  adults ;  it  is  rare  before  the  age  of  forty,  even  in  persons  who 
drink  freely.  It  is  often  combined  with  acute  dyspepsia,  and  with  gout^ 
but  is  the  result  of  the  dyspepsia  which,  like  the  gout,  is  produced  by 
over-feeding  and  over-drinking,  rather  than  directly  connected  with  excess 
of  urate  of  soda.  Gutta  rosea  is  very  far  from  being  confined  to  the  male 
sex,  though  the  most  typical  cases  from  alcohol  are  of  course  more  frequent 
in  men. 

TreaimeaL — ^The  rational  treatment  of  this,  as  of  every  other  disease, 
depends  upon  recognising  its  pathology  and  origin.  The  first  indication  is 
to  remove  the  gastric  irritation  which  is  almost  always  present^  to  discover 
if  possible  its  cause,  whether  in  excess  of  food,  in  imperfect  and  hasty  mas- 
tication, or  in  some  particular  article  which  acts  as  a  poison.  Salt  meat^ 
spices,  pickles,  melted  fats,  and  sauces — any  of  these  may  prove  *to  be  the 
offender ;  but  most  frequent  of  all  are  wine,  beer,  or  spirits.  If  we  fail  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  dyspepsia  we  may  yet  do  good,  apart  from  regu- 
lating diet  and  the  meals,  by  the  exhibition  of  smdl  doses  of  soda  with 
riiubarb  and  calumba,  or  when  gastralgia  is  marked,  by  ten  grains  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  as  a  powder  either  before  or  after  meals,  to  which  five 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added  if  there  is  obvious  acidity. 
Ghntle  laxatives  are  often  desirable,  and  occasional  doses  of  blue  pilL  In 
some  cases  euonymin  is  particularly  valuable,  taken  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
grains  every  other  night ;  in  others  a  dinner-pill  of  colchicum  and  nux 
vomica  with  exUact  of  aloes  is  found  useful.  Locally,  astringent  washes, 
like  Qbulard  lotion,  are  useful  and  pleasant ;  flexible  collodion  may  also  be 
painted  over  the  congested  parts  at  bedtime ;  but  this  should  be  done  when 
the  patient  is  in  retirement^  for  the  closely-adherent  film  is  unsightly  and 
difficult  to  remove.  In  advanced  cases,  scarification  by  innumerable 
punctures  with  a  lancet  is  sometimes  efficacious ;  and  very  successful  cases 
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have  been  reported  by  Mr  Squire  and  Dr  Stowers.    When  the  hyper- 
trophied  masses  are  considerable  they  can  only  be  removed  by  the  knife. 

Pernio,* — Chilblains  are  examples  of  chronic  and  rather  deep  der- 
matitis with  congestion  and  oedema.  They  are  the  result  of  frequent  local 
erythematous  hyperemia,  and  are,  therefore,  pathologically  allied  to  gutta 
rosea.  The  stimulus  is  not  directly  that  of  cold  on  the  tissue  of  the  skin, 
as  in  frostbite ;  but  vaso-motor  paralysis  causes  vascular  dilatation,  probably 
preceded  by  contraction  of  the  same  arterioles.  The  itching  character  <rf 
the  disorder  is  produced  by  the  secondary  hjrpersdmia. 

The  fact  that  chilblains  are  most  common  in  childhood  and  youth 
probably  depends  on  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
system  at  this  period  of  life.  Their  prevalence  in  the  winter,  and  particu- 
larly in  changeable  weather,  is  explained  by  the  same  hypothesis  of  their 
pathology.  Their  localisation  follows  from  the  greater  exposure  of  the 
peripheral  parts  to  cold ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  they  are  most  common  on 
the  toes,  next  on  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  affect  the  ears,  or  even  the  chin 
and  nose.  Moreover,  venous  stagnation  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  parts 
most  distant  from  the  heart. 

The  empirical  treatment  of  chilblains  is  also  rational ;  preserving  the 
extremities  from  cold  by  woollen  clothing  and  exercise,  avoiding  too  rapid 
warmth,  and  stimulating  the  local  circulation  by  friction  and  rubefacients. 

Pathologically  similar  in  the  local  condition,  though  different  in  the 
cause  of  the  peripheral  ansemia,  are  the  cold  hands  and  feet  which  attend  a 
feeble  action  of  the  heart,  the  ''dead  fingers''  to  which  many  persons  are 
liable  on  exposure  to  cold  air  or  water,  and  the  ''  local  asphjrxia"  which 
was  described  as  the  slighter  degree  of  Baynaud's  disease  {supra,  p.  439). 

Epidermio  Hypertrophibs. — ^It  was  observed  by  John  Hunter  that 
internal  pressure  produces  atrophy,  as  when  a  tumour  or  aneurysm  presses 
upon  a  vertebra ;  but  that  external  pressure  produces  hypertrophy,  as  in 
pressure  upon  the  skin  of  a  labourer's  hand.  It  is  better  put  by  Paget, 
that  continuous  pressure  produces  absorption  and  atrophy,  intermittent 
pressure  produces  hjrpertrophy. 

When  pressure  is  continuously  applied,  as  to  a  lady's  foot  in  China 
while  still  growing,  atrophy  takes  place  with  only  moderate  distortion  of  the 
bones,  and  without  thickening  of  the  skin ;  but  when  it  is  applied  only  while 
walking,  as  by  the  narrow-toed  and  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  European  lady, 
there  ensues,  along  with  a  certain  amount  of  distortion,  hypertrophy  or 
thickening  of  the  prominent  parts  of  the  skin.  This  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  chronic  deep  dermatitis,  whereby  the  papillse  are  affected,  and  a  new 
growth  forms,  or  occasionally  a  deep  bursa  results.  These  [Nxxlucta,  in  whidi 
chronic  inflammation,  hjrpertrophy,  and  tumour  are  seen  at  their  point  d 
junction,  we  know  by  the  names  of  com  and  bunion. 

When,  without  unnatural  pressure  or  distortion,  the  hand  or  foot  or  any 
other  part  is  exposed  to  intermittent  pressure,  the  result  is  something  shoii 
of  this.  It  is  a  pure  hjrpertrophy  affecting  only  the  epidermis  {eaUamiat 
tyloma).  Such  is  the  case  in  the  thickened  skin  of  the  ImJI  of  the  foot  aod 
the  heel  in  adults,  and  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  all  who  do  manual  labour. 
In  children  the  thickening  is  but  very  slight^  probably  an  inherited  character, 

*  ^  Flnnt  etiam  ez  frigore  hibemo  nlceim,  muime  in  poerif,  et  prvdpoe  pedilnv 
digitiflque  eonim,  mmnnnqnam  etimm  in  manibus,  ....  dolor  Mitem  modieos,  pnrifo 
mijor  est."— Cbisus,  Ub.  y,  cap.  xxyiii>  §  6. 
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fliiioe  ^vre  £nd  it  in  all  plantigrade  animals.  In  adults  the  degree  of  it 
Tsriee  urith  the  habits  of  the  individual.  This  most  purely  physiological 
form  is  seen  in  those  races  who  go  barefoot,  for  wherever  shoes  are  worn 
there  is  a  chance  of  corns  appearing  even  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Precisely 
nrnilar  callosities  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  in  workmen  who  use 
screwdrivers,  gimlets,  and  augurs,  in  the  cleft  between  the  finger  and  the 
thumb  in  shoemakers,  and  others  who  habitually  pass  a  strap  or  cord  in  this 
positdon,  over  the  patella  in  those  who  frequently  kneel,  and  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  especially  over  the  seventh  vertebra,  in  those  who  carry  burdens 
on  their  shoulders,  as  may  be  often  observed  in  railway  porters. 

In  such  a  callosity  it  will  be  found  on  section  that  the  homy  layer  or 
cuticle  is  enormously  increased,  the  Malpighian  layer  slightly,  if  at  all,  and 
the  cutis  vera  quite  unaffected.  Hence  these  callosities  appear  lighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  skin  in  negroes. 

Tylosis*  was  the  name  given  by  Hebra  to  great  epidermic  thickening, 
without  the  inflammation  described  above  at  pp.  768,  783.  It  usually 
affects  the  palms  and  soles.  A  marked  case  is  described  and  figured  by  Dr 
Crocker  in  the  'British  Journal  of  Dermatology'  (vol.  iii,  p.  109).  This 
was  an  instance  of  tylosis  following  over-secretion  of  sweat,  but  more  often 
the  condition  is  a  congenital  exaggeration  of  the  natural  thickness  of  the 
palmar  and  plantar  epidermis.  In  a  case  reported  in  the  same  article, 
blisters  f ormeid  every  autumn,  perhaps  from  retained  sweat ;  and  the  patient 
could  trace  the  same  malformation  in  his  mother  and  grandfather,  in  three 
oC  his  own  children,  and  in  a  grandchild. 

The  com  (clavus\  as  was  first  shown  by  the  anatomical  researches  of 
Gustav  Simon,  consists  of  a  diseased  growth  of  the  homy  cuticle  into  the 
subjacent  living  Malpighian  and  papillary  layers.  The  homy  downgrowth 
is  of  a  more  or  less  conical  shape,  and  causes  atrophy  of  the  immediately 
adjacent  papillse,  but  at  the  same  time  a  thickened. layer  of  cutis  forms 
around  by  true  chronic  inflammation.  Here  the  cuticle  is  but  slightly 
thickened,  and  not  hard,  as  in  the  central  part,  and  the  papillae  become 
gradually  hypertrophied.  Occasionally  the  original  central  hardening  ap- 
pears never  to  take  place,  especially  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  skin  between 
the  toes,  which  are  continually  in  contact  and  moistened  with  perspiration. 
The  result  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  soft  corn."  There  may  be  a  mere 
homy  plug  pressing  on  the  skin  beneath,  without  exciting  inflammation 
around,  as  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  naturally  thickened  skin  of  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  or  heel.  In  this  case  the  resulting  pain  is  that 
of  an  occasional  sharp  prick,  when  the  sharp,  hard,  homy  plug  is  sud- 
denly driven  home  by  accidental  pressure,  and  is  very  different  from 
the  continual,  wearing,  and  disabling  pain  of  a  clavus  mollis.  The 
commonest  kind  of  com,  partaking  of  both  characters,  combines  the  dis- 
comfort of  each. 

When  a  cyst  or  bursa  forms  beneath  the  corn  and  increases  so  as  to 
become  obvious  it  is  called  a  hmdon,  A  small  cyst  is  often  to  be  found 
beneath  an  ordinary  com  of  old  standing  and  large  dimensions,  but  the 
large  cysts  seldom  form  except  over  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe,  when  this  has  been  rendered  artificially  prominent  by  the  distortion 

•  Tylosis  palme  manus  plana  (Hebra);  Keratosis  manaum  ant  pedum,  Ichthyosis 
palmaris  (Anspitz).  TvXoi/ia  and  rvXoi<ric  are  both  genuine  Greek  derivatives  of  tvKoq  or 
riikil,  from  Tv\6ia,  to  make  callous.  So  Theocritus^  iiuKkXq.  rtrvXttfikvoi  MoOi,  xiipac,  i.  e. 
hands  made  hard  on  the  palms  by  using  a  pickaxe. 
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of  shorty  narrow-toed,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  The  bursa  from  time  to  time 
inflames,  and  the  tension  then  occasions  severe  pain,  although  suppuration 
is  rare. 

Treaknent. — ^The  proper  treatment  of  corns  is  prevention.  Children's 
shoes  should  be  made  low  in  the  heel,  broad  in  the  tread,  straight  on  the 
inner  side,  and  each  shoe  markedly  unsjrmmetrical.  In  measuring  for 
shoes,  or  for  making  a  last,  one  should  not  sit  but  stand,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  body  may  expand  the  foot  into  the  natural  shape  and  size  which  it 
then  assumes.  In  a  perfect  covering  for  the  foot  similar  expansion  is 
afforded  by  the  elasticity  of  the  upper  leather,  and  the  yielding  of  a  thick 
and  soft  stocking,  but  the  sole  should  slightly  project,  so  as  to  equal  the 
largest  length  and  width  of  the  foot.  Even  in  adult  life  the  trouble  of 
insisting  upon  boots  being  properly  made  is  well  repaid  by  the  increased 
comfort  and  ability  to  walk,  and  the  disappearance  of  acquired  corns  and 
distortions.  In  bad  cases  it  is  well  for  the  patient  to  wear  stockings  with 
divided  toes  like  a  glove,  and  to  have  a  stout  vertical  piece  of  leather  fixed 
so  as  to  separate  the  great  toe  from  the  rest^  and  to  press  it  outwards  into 
its  natural  position,  a  plan  devised  by  the  late  Aston  Key. 

Besides  removing  the  thickened  epidermis  and  extracting  the  conical 
plug  of  hard  keratin  from  time  to  time,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ment with  salicylic  acid,  2  per  cent,  mixed  eiUier  with  mutton  suet 
(the  ointment  in  use  in  the  Grerman  army),  or  in  the  stronger  proportion  of 
five  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  vaseline. 

In  many  cases,  however,  beside  the  presence  of  both  hard  and  soft 
corns,  the  whole  foot  is  tender  and  painful.  The  remedy  then  consists, 
first,  in  large  and  low  shoes,  so  as  to  diminish  the  heat  and  moisture; 
secondly,  in  thick  and  loosely  knitted  stockings,  which  are  at  once  absor- 
bent and  pervious ;  and,  thirdly,  in  soaking  the  foot  night  and  morning  in 
alum  lotions,  or  brine,  or  solution  of  tannin.  Thread  and  cotton  coverings 
for  the  foot  should  never  be  worn.  When  wool  or  merino-mixture  cannot 
be  borne,  silk  is  the  only  proper  substitute. 

Until  comparatively  lately  the  shoes  supplied  to  the  English  army  were 
symmetrical,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  difference  between  right  and  left. 
This  is  now  happily  corrected,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Dr  Parkes  and  other 
medical  reformers ;  at  present  our  soldiers  are  probably  better  shod  than 
the  French  with  their  shoes  and  gaiters,  or  the  Prussians  with  their  high 
boots.  The  best  foot  covering  of  all  is,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  sandal  worn  by 
the  Spanish  infantry.  In  the  handsome  and  serviceable  costume  of  the 
Hungarian  army,  an  excellent  laced  boot  is  worn,  much  like  that  of  our 
own  troops,  but  somewhat  higher,  like  a  shooting-boot,  without  the  addition 
of  a  leather  legging.  The  importance  of  anatomical  knowledge  in  army 
clothing  is  conspicuous  in  this  instance ;  but  in  civil  life,  apart  from  ardstic 
considerations,  the  misery  and  ill-temper  produced  by  ill-fitting  shoes  render 
the  subject  one  of  serious  importance. 

Tylosis  is  best  treated  by  soaking  the  parte  in  hot  water,  with  the  use  d 
alkaline  soap.  Or  the  hardened  skin  may  be  covered  with  salicylic  add  as 
an  ointment  or  plaister.  The  best  method  of  applying  tMs  valuable 
keratolj^ic  agent  is  probably  that  introduced  by  Dr  Unna,  of  Hamburg, 
as  a  plaister  made  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gutta  percha  with 
salicylic  acid  (see  Dr  Thin's  paper,  with  four  cases  so  treated,  '  Clin.  Trans.,' 
xvii,  9).  But  the  writer  has  seen  excellent  results  from  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  ac.  salic.  5ss  to  an  ounce  of  vaseline  or  lanoline. 
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Leucoplacia  buccalis.* — Closely  allied  anatomically  to  corns  and  callosities, 
consisting,  like  them,  in  hypertrophy  of  epithelium,  are  the  milk-white 
patches  or  corns  upon  the  prominent  parts  of  the  heart,  both  auricle  and 
▼entricle,  and  the  thick  gristle-like  white  fibrous  patches  on  the  surface  of 
the  spleen,  with  similar  conditions  less  frequently  met  with  in  the  pleura 
and  the  peritoneum. 

Still  more  closely  connected  with  corns  are  the  white  patches  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  inner  lining  of  the  cheeks.  These 
patches  have  been  erroneously  described  as  "psoriasis  of  the  tongue" 
and  "  ichthyosis."  They  are  of  much  diagnostic  interest.  They  sometimes 
occur  as  the  result  of  irritation  from  a  rough  tooth.  They  also  are  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  aggravated,  by  smoking,  not  by  the  chemical  action  of 
nicotin,  but  by  the  heat  of  a  cigar  or  pipe  or  by  the  friction.  Very  similar 
patches  may  be  the  result  of  syphilis,  but  these  may  generally  be  recognised 
by  their  being  unsymmetrical,  and  not  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane 
but  dipping  beneath  it ;  moreover,  in  most  cases  there  is  either  an  ulcer  on 
the  patch,  or  more  or  less  contraction  around  it  from  previous  loss  of  sub- 
stance. The  diagnosis  from  syphilis,  however,  is  sometimes  difficult.  Such 
patches  of  leucoma  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  lichen  planus 
(p.  799). 

These  white  patches  may  be  the  seat  of  subsequent  cancer :  they  are 
not  its  first  stage,  for  they  may  last  many  years  before  malignant  action 
spears,  but  they  are  the  seat  of  irritative  proliferation  of  cells,  which 
only  needs  a  determining  condition,  whatever  it  be,  to  produce  carcinoma.! 

The  treatment  depends,  first,  on  removing  any  source  of  irritation,  as 
rough  teeth,  smoking,  or  taking  pepper,  hot  soups,  and,  perhaps,  carbonic 
acid  in  water;  secondly,  in  applying  such  local  remedies  as  borax  and 
honey.  Balsam  of  Peru  has  been  lately  recommended  by  Dr  Rosenberg 
('Therapeutische  Monatsheft,'  1888,  No.  10),  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Warts. — FemiccB — papUlomata, — These  are  small  cutaneous  tumours 
consisting  in  overgrowth  of  the  papilla  of  the  cutis. 

A  vertical  section  shows  that  the  horny  layer  of  epidermis  is  unaffected 
or  is  somewhat  thinner  than  usual.  The  Malpighian  layer  is  sometimes 
slightly  thickened,  and  in  many  cases  is  the  seat  of  more  abundant  pigment 
thsoi  usual.  There  is  seldom  or  never  any  evidence  of  inflammation,  the 
process  is  one  of  hypertrophy  and  new  growth. 

Warts  are  very  rarely  painful,  but  their  removal  is  desired  from  their 
unsightliness  and  also  because  of  their  inconvenience,  or  sometimes  the 
pain  occasioned  when  they  are  accidentally  pressed  upon.  They  are  some- 
times single,  more  often  multiple,  and  in  rare  instances  occur  in  innumerable 
multitudes.  They  appear  to  be  never  congenital,  but  are  most  common  in 
children,  and  are  comparatively  rare  after  early  adult  life.  We  can  some- 
times trace  their  origin  to  certain  definite  sources,  usually  some  form  of 
local  irritation. 

The  most  common  seat  of  warts  is  on  the  hands,  not  the  palm,  but  the 
fingers,  the  dorsum,  and  the  wrist  They  may  also  occur  on  the  arms,  the 
face,  not  unfrequently  on  the  scalp,  and  more  rarely  on  the  trunk  or  lower 

•  ^yjwjiyiiif.— IchthyoBiB  llngna— Psoriasis  lingua— Leucoma— Tyloma— Keratosis 
lingnsB  et  oris. 

t  See  the  discussion  on  this  affection  at  the  International  Medical  Congress,  1881  (vol. 
iii,  p.  171),  introduced  by  Dr  Schwimmer,  of  Buda-Pesth. 
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extremities.  They  are  decidedly  rare  on  the  f  eet^  but  are  not  uncommon  on 
the  penis  and  vulva,  around  the  anus,  and  at  the  orifice  of  the  lips  and  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  A  similar  condition  occurs  also  in  the 
oesophagus,  especially  in  certain  cases  where  pressure  has  produced  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  where  chronic  cardiac  disease  has 
led  to  its  habitual  congestion.  Warts  are  usually  of  a  rounded,  hemispherical, 
or  pointed  shape,  but  sometimes  are  flat  at  the  surface ;  and  by  growth  or 
coalescence  a  large  flat  warty  mass  may  be  formed,  which  is  called  a  condyloma. 
Pathologically  we  may  recognise  the  following  varieties  of  papillomata : 

1.  The  innocent  and  painless  warts  of  yout^,  easily  removed,  and  not 
recurrent.  They  are  almost  always  found  upon  the  hands.  When  one  of 
them  appears,  others  quickly  follow,  and  their  prevalence  among  children 
of  the  same  age  has  led  to  the  popular  belief  that  they  are  contagious. 
Dr  Payne  has  lately  brought  forward  a  case  in  which  he  was  himself  the 
recipient  of  the  contagion  ('Brit.  Jour.  Derm.,'  vol.  iii,  p.  185).  ProbaUy 
it  is  bacterial,  but  none  has  yet  been  identified. 

These  multiple  warts  disappear  as  readily  as  they  come,  with  the  help  of 
a  charm  or  without.  They  may,  however,  be  removed  by  salicylic  acid 
dissolved  in  collodion  or  gutta  percha,  or  by  frequent  applications  of  nitric 
or  strong  acetic  acid. 

2.  Small  multiple  warts,  usually  flatter,  and  of  a  pinkish  colour,  thns 
differing  from  the  yellowish  tint  of  those  first  described.  Beside  their  small 
size  and  colour  they  differ  in  their  often  occurring  in  large  numbers  so  as  to 
simulate  papular  dermatitis,  or,  again,  if  rather  large,  discrete,  and  some- 
what flat  they  may  simulate  molluscum,  a  variety  of  which  has  been  named 
"  verrucosum  "  from  this  resemblance.  These  multiple  warts  are  usnally 
seen  covering  the  arms,  but  may  also  be  met  with  on  the  neck,  face,  and 
forehead.  In  one  case,  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  they  covered  the  back  of  both 
hands,  in  another,  of  a  healthy  woman  of  twenty-eight,  they  closely  resem- 
bled lichen  planus.  In  a  third,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  they  occupied  the 
neck  and  left  side  of  the  nose,  where  we  counted  more  than  three  dozen* 
He  also  had  warts,  though  less  numerous,  on  both  hands  and  forearms. 
They  all  came  in  six  months,  starting  with  one  large  one  on  the  pomnm 
Adami.     This  patient  had  had  warts  on  his  thumbs  when  a  boy. 

3.  Warts  of  old  age  (Ferruca  smilU  pigmentosa),  usually  few  in 
number,  large  and  deeply  pigmented.  They  are  apt  to  occur  around  die 
orifices  of  the  body,  on  the  eyelids,  the  lips,  the  genitals,  and  around  the 
anus.  Similar  papillomata  occur  on  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  They  are  very  liable  to  degeneration,  and  often  become  the  seat 
of  epithelial  cancer,  after  having  existed  for  months  or  years  without  showing 
the  slightest  malignancy.  The  abdomen  of  an  old  woman  under  the 
writer's  care  suffering  from  internal  cancer  was  covered  with  these  pigmented 
warts,  but  they  were  themselves  non-cancerous  (Mary,  March,  1886).* 

4.  Warts  following  gonorrhoea  :  multiple  and  confined  to  the  glans  and 
skin  of  the  penis. 

Candylomaia  and  mucous  patches. — ^The  composite  warts,  known  as  condy- 
lomata, hard  condylomata,  Spitzcondylom  {C.  acutum),  are  true  papiUomata 
in  structure,  but  are  always  local,  never  scattered  about  as  other  warts 
are.     They  occur  most  frequently  about  the  anus  and  genital  organs.     They 

*  A  singular  case  of  multiple  pigmented  warts  occupying  one  half  of  the  body  in  a  giri 
of  seventeen  came  under  the  writer's  notice  in  1888  and  1887j  and  is  briefly  recorded  in  the 
'  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  xlvi,  p.  408. 
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are  certainly  not  always  syphilitiG.  They  may  follow  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  diseharge  of  a  soft  chancre  or  a  gonorrhoea,  in  the  latter  case  being 
identical  in  all  but  size  with  gonorrhoeal  warts.  They  may  also  occur  in 
the  deft  of  the  nates  as  the  result  of  friction  from  riding,  when  there  is 
not  the  least  probability  of  other  than  mechanical  origin. 

The  latter  variety  only  need  dryness  and  protection,  with  the  help  of 
citrine  or  some  other  mild  mercurial  ointment.  The  harder  venereal  warts 
and  condylomata  must  be  removed  by  curved  scissors,  or  with  nitric  acid, 
arsenical  paste,  or  some  other  caustic  application. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  soft  condylomata  {plagues  mugueuses  or  mucous 
patches)  are  believed  to  be  always  syphilitic,  and  they  almost  alone  of  secon- 
dary lesions  have  the  power  of  transmitting  the  virus.  They  occur  on  the 
lips,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  cheeks,  palate,  and  tonsils, 
occasionally  on  the  eyelid,  sometimes  on  the  female  mamma,  and  frequently 
around  the  anus  and  vulva.  Here  they  may  grow  to  great  hypertrophic 
masses,  the  tertiary  syphUis  vegetans  of  authors.  They  are  best  treated 
by  dusting  with  calomel  and  occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

ICHTHTOSIS. — This  is  a  very  remarkable  and  in  its  fully  developed  form 
a  rare  affection.  It  is  an  example  rather  of  hypertrophy  and  malformation 
than  of  chronic  inflammation.  It  was  classed  by  Willan  among  his  squamso, 
and  its  name,  "  the  fish-skin  disease,"  was  given  for  the  same  reason.  The 
scales  of  ichthyosis  are,  however,  very  different,  from  the  branny  desquama- 
tion which  follows  all  superficial  dermatitis,  from  the  large  pearly  coherent 
scales  of  psoriasis,  and  from  the  thin  squames  of  pityriasis  rubra.  In  the 
most  marked  cases  the  surface  of  the  skin  rather  resembles  the  rough,  dark, 
and  scaly  surface  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the  rugged 
hide  of  an  elephant.  Sometimes  the  roughness  and  homy  excrescences  are 
so  marked  that  they  rather  resemble  the  prickly  skin  of  certain  sharks; 
indeed  persons  affected  with  an  extreme  degree  of  ichthyosis  have  been 
exhibited  as  '*  porcupine  men  "  {Ichthyosis  hystrix). 

The  malformation  is  congenital,  but  does  not  appear  until  infancy  is  past» 
although  the  mother  will  generally  admit  that  the  infant's  skin  was  from 
the  first  more  rough,  dry,  hard,  and  shining  than  that  of  other  children. 

Ichthyosis  is  most  marked  upon  the  limbs,  but  its  characteristic  feature 
is  that  it  is  practically  universal.  In  a  fully  developed  case  no  portion  of 
the  whole  body  is  absolutely  healthy.  The  parts  least  affected  are  the 
scalp,  face,  palms,  soles,  genital  organs,  and  the  flexures  of  the  joints ;  in 
other  words,  the  thinnest  portions  of  the  skin.  The  greatest  accumulation 
of  homy  epidermis  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  especially 
about  the  elbows  and  knees,  but  the  back,  the  nates,  and  the  whole  of 
the  trunk  are  often  scarcely  less  affected.  The  scales  are  not  large  and  are 
more  adherent  than  those  of  psoriasis,  so  that^  considering  the  thickness  and 
extent  of  the  mass,  there  is  less  free  desquamation  than  might  be  expected. 
The  surface  is  dry  as  well  as  rough ;  there  is  almost  complete  absence  of 
perspiration  ;  the  sebaceous  glands,  instead  of  their  natural  lubricating  oil, 
secrete  a  thick  material  (seborrhoea  sicca)  which  helps  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  crusts,  and  gives  them  more  power  of  attracting  and  retaining  dirt. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  rough  scaly  skin  clean  is  extreme,  so  that  chil- 
dren affected  with  it  have  a  dingy  appearance,  which  in  some  cases  and  in 
the  worst  parts  becomes  almost  black.  The  name  "ichthyosis  nigra"  has 
been  very  unnecessarily  applied  to  this  condition.     There  is  no  deposition 
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of  pigment,  and  mere  friction  will  sometimes  mb  off  the  superficial  dirty 
scales  from  the  most  exposed  parts,  and  leave  a  grey  abraded  surface  which 
is  characteristic  and  hideous  enough.  The  thick  dry  skin  is  apt  to  crack  in  a 
somewhat  regular  square  fashion  like  the  skin  of  certain  kinds  of  armadillo, 
and  these  cracks  may  penetrate  to  the  cutis  and  become  painful  bleeding 
rhagades. 

Except  for  this  accident^  ichthyosis  is  completely  painless  and  apparently 
does  not  affect  the  general  health.  One  or  two  children  under  the  writer^s 
care  affected  with  it  have  been  remarkably  plump,  rosy,  and  in  other  respects 
well  developed  and  healthy. 

As  above  remarked^  ichthyosis  is  a  congenital  disease  or  rather  mal- 
formation, and  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  families,  as  in  the  famous 
case  of  John  and  Richard  Lambert,  two  brothers  who  were  exhibited  as 
the  porcupine-men,  and  whose  father  had  a  similar  state  of  skin. 

Among  15  patients  reported  by  the  writer  in  the  'Guy's  Hospital 
Reports '  (vol.  xlvi,  p.  389)  eleven  were  under  18  and  the  rest  aged  between 
21  and  30.  One  was  a  case  of  ichthyosis  or  tylosis  of  the  palms^  and  was 
present  in  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  patient  aJthough  not  in  his  parents. 

Histology, — On  vertical  section  the  diseased  masses  are  seen  to  consist  of 
beautifully  arranged  wavy  layers  of  homy  scales  exactly  like  those  of  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  cuticle.  A  section  of  the  skin  shows  that  the  Mai- 
pighian  layer  of  epidermis  is  proportionately  small,  and  that  the  ridge-and- 
f urrow  cells  (**  prickle  cells  ")  have  more  or  less  completely  disappeared ;  in 
other  words,  the  keratinous  transformation  of  epithelium  is  here  more  n^[nd 
than  usual.  The  cutis  is  completely  unaffected.  Contrary  to  the  state- 
ments of  earlier  writers,  the  independent  observations  of  Fa^e  and  of 
Esoff  first  showed  that  although  the  papilke  are  often  elongated,  this  is  a 
secondary  change, — ^that  they  are  really  atrophied  and  not  hypertrophied. 
The  sweat-glands  have  disappeared  or  only  e^st  as  cysts,  and  the  sebaceous 
glands  are  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  usual.  The  hair-sacs  are  thick- 
ened by  overgrowth  of  epidermis,  and  the  hairs  are  atrophied,  tufted  at  the 
root,  and  easily  shed. 

If  the  above  account  of  ichthyosis  be  correct^  there  is  no  need  for  the 
distinction  which  Erasmus  Wilson  attempted  to  make  between  true  and 
false  ichthyosis.  His  "talae  ichthyosis,"  the  iehOiyosis  sebacsa  of  other 
authors,  is  seborrhoea  sicca  corporis.  In  true  ichthyosis  there  is  no  doubt 
a  certain  amount  of  sebum,  which  is  mixed  with  the  epidermic  masses,  and 
can  be  extracted  by  ether  in  the  form  of  stearin  and  cholesterin ;  but  this 
is  not  the  essential  part  of  the  disease. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  continue  the  distinctions  of  Devergie  and  other 
writers  into  Ichthyosis  alba^  L  brunnea  vel  nigra^  and  L  hystrizy  or  Alibert's  of 
"  Ichthyose  nacr^e  and  I.  com6e." 

In  some  cases  of  ichthyosis  hystrix  there  are  papillomata  mingled  with 
the  epidermic  lesions,  as  in  a  boy  in  Philip  Ward  in  1887,  where  the  homy 
warts  were  arranged  in  long  stripes  down  his  arms  and  legs.  Hie  scalps 
the  palms,  and  the  soles  were  alone  free. 

Xerodermia. — ^We  must  recognise  as  tme  ichthyosis,  though  of  a 
much  milder  form,  that  affection  of  the  skin  which  was  named  by  Wilson 
'*  xeroderma.''*     This  dryness  of  the  skin  is  accompanied  by  roughness, 

*  In  this,  as  in  other  similar  oompoonds,  the  name  of  the  disease,  the  condition  of  the 
derma,  shonld  he  spelt  with  «'.  So  sclerodermia,  pachydermia,  &c,  words  analogous  m 
formation  to  ansBmia  and  anuria. 
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to  be  felt  rather  than  seen,  which  chiefly  affects  the  outside  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  There  is  but  little  desquamation,  and  the  morbid  change 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  can  be  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  produced  the  porcupine-men.  But  of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
we  meet  with  every  gradation  between  the  two  conditions.  On  the  one  hand, 
such  an  extreme  degree  of  the  affection  as  the  ichthyosis  hystrix  of  Tilesius  is 
extremely  rare ;  and,  on  the  other,  even  the  slighter  forms  of  xerodermia  are 
more  extensive,  obstinate,  and  clinically  important  than  they  at  first 
sight  appear.  At  the  same  time  we  may  admit  two  groups  of  the  affec- 
tion,  the  more  severe,  which  corresponds  with  the  classical  description  of 
iehthyosis,  and  the  milder  forms,  for  which  the  term  xerodermia  might  be 
used,  if  it  had  not  since  been  unluckily  conveyed  to  a  totally  different  and 
Bialignant  form  of  cutaneous  disease  {v,  infra,  p.  929).  Each  case  has  its 
own  characters  from  an  early  period,  and  when,  once  established  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  life,  does  not  usually  become  much  worse.  Both 
alike  are  congenital  malformations,  both  have  the  same  distribution  and 
probably  the  same  histology. 

The  chief  importance  of  this  remarkable  disease,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
and  quite  apart  from  the  hideous  deformity  of  the  worst  kinds,  is  that  the 
dry,  harsh,  unlubricated  skin  is  extremely  disposed  to  superficial  dermatitis ; 
or,  as  it  is  usually  put,  ichthyosis  and  xerodermia  are  often  complicated  by 
eczema. 

Treoahnent, — ^The  first  indication  is  to  cure  the  inflamed,  red  or  weeping 
patches,  and  the  deep  painful  fissures  by  the  same  methods  which  have  been 
above  described  for  the  treatment  of  eczema  rubrum,  madidans,  and  rimo- 
som.  The  second  indication  is  to  supply  the  deficient  natural  lubricant  of 
the -skin  by  oils  or  ointment ;  suppleness  is  thus  restored,  the  characteristic 
dryness  is  removed,  and  the  liability  to  dermatitis  reduced  to  normal  limits. 
In  the  more  severe  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary,  before  this  can  be  done, 
to  remove  the  products  of  disease ;  and  for  this  purpose  warm  baths,  alka- 
line baths,  friction  with  soap  and  water,  and  above  all  with  soft  soap,  are  the 
measures  which  are  necessary.  The  only  caution  is  not  to  be  too  vigorous 
in  softening  and  removing  the  diseased  epidermis,  until  local  inflammation 
has  been  relieved.  From  time  to  time  the  process  of  cure  may  have  to  be 
interrupted,  and  the  tender  skin  soothed  by  zinc  or  lead  ointments  or  olive 
oiL  Dr  Fagge,  as  also  Dr  Liveing,  recommend  glycerine  of  starch,  but 
often  oil  is  more  soothing  than  glycerine  in  any  form. 

It  is  astonishing  what  excellent  results  may  be  obtained,  even  in  the 
worst  cases  of  ichthyosis,  when  treated  with  perseverance  and  with  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  object  in  view.  Within  a  few  weeks  children, 
whose  portraits  would  almost  go  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  porcupine- 
men,  present  an  appearance  which  it  requires  the  scrutiny  of  an  experienced 
eye  to  recognise  as  more  than  ''a  little  roughness  of  the  skin." 

Salicylic  acid  may  be  employed  in  obstinate  cases,  and  *^  ichthyol "  (a 
mineral  oil  obtained  from  rocks  rich  in  animal  deposits)  has  been  strongly 
recommended  for  this,  as  for  most  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  disease,  however,  is  relieved,  not  cured.  As  soon  as  the  patient 
is  neglected  it  returns  as  before,  and  he  can  only  maintain  his  skin  in 
bearable  condition  by  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  by  frequent 
warm  baths,  and  continual  inunction.  Dr  Fagge  recommended  antimo- 
nial  wine  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1870),  and  many  physicians  administer  cod- 
liver  oiL 
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The  term  ichthyosis  congenita  has  been  applied  to  a  rare  and  remarkable 
form  of  disease  described  by  Lebert,  in  1864,  as  keraiosia  diffusa  nUror 
uterina.  It  affects  the  whole  of  the  skin  with  thickening  of  the  epidermia, 
which  is  too  small  for  the  body,  so  that  the  child  is  literally  hide-bound. 
Numerous  and  deep  fissures  result,  and  the  appearance  which  ensues  has 
been  described  as  the  "  harlequin  foetus." 

The  homy  layer  is  greatly  thickened,  the  papillsB  and  the  rest  of  the 
cutis  unaffected,  the  sebaceous  glands  are  atrophied,  and  the  ducts  of  the 
sweat-glands  enormously  stretched. 

Cases  of  this  curious  and  very  rare  affection  have  been  described  by 
several  authors.  The  best  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Hans  von  Hebni 
in  his  '  ELrankhaften  Veranderungen  der  Haut,'  p.  348.  Mr  J.  B.  Sutton 
believes  that  it  consists  essentially  in  a  perverted  secretion  of  the  vemix 
easeosa.  He  has  figured  a  case  in  a  foetal  calf  in  the  forty-second  volume 
of  the  'Pathological  Transactions.' 

CoRNU  CUTANEUM  (ichthyosis  cornea  of  Willan  and  Bateman*)  is  the 
name  applied  to  those  remarkable  cases  of  homy  growth  which  have  been 
figured  as  "  freaks  of  nature."  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  old  women, 
less  often  in  old  men,  and  very  rarely  indeed  in  early  life. 

Lebert  collected  109  cases.  Most  often  they  spring  from  a  sebaceous 
cyst.  They  may  occur  anywhere,  often  on  the  lip  or  the  glans  penis,  and 
sometimes  are  followed  by  cancer. 

The  growth  can  always  be  readily  removed,  and  shows  no  tendency  to 
return  ;  although,  as  Bateman  remarks,  if  merely  sawn  or  broken  of^  they 
invariably  sprout  again,  like  hair  or  nails. 

Two  remarkable  cases  of  cutaneous  horns,  one  on  the  neck  and  the  other 
on  the  hand,  were  modelled  by  the  late  Mr  Towne  for  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Museum  (Nos.  333  to  339). 

SOLERODEBMiA.t — ^This  is  a  rare  but  interesting  disease  of  the  skin. 
Pathologically,  it  is  a  chronic,  deep,  indurating  dermatitis,  followed  by 
atrophy,  and  often  ending  in  complete  involution. 

One  of  the  best  contributions  of  the  lamented  author  of  the  presait 
work  to  dermatology  was  his  masterly  account  of  this  disease  in  the  *  Gki/s 
Hospital  Reports'  for  1867,  in  which  he  conclusively  {Ht>ved  the  essential 
identity  of  the  di£Fused  sclerodermia  of  authors  with  the  drcmnscribed 
sclerodermia  which  was  also  known  as  Addisoris  kdoidy  and  is  synonymous 
with  many  oases  described  as  morphosa  by  older  writers.  See  also  his  second 
paper  (ibid.,  vol.  xv,  p.  297). 

Cowrse, — The  disease  begins  very  gradually  in  a  hardening  of  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin.  The  epidermis  is  unaffected,  the  surface  smooth,  not 
elevated,  and  the  colour  is  unaltered ;  but  the  patient  finds  that  the  affected 
spot  is  stiff,  and  on  feeling  it  a  more  or  less  marked  induration  is  reoog- 

*  Bateman  objected  to  calling  them  horns  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  oonneetioB 
with  the  bones  or  other  part  beneath,  and  are  of  purely  caticnlar  growth.  Bnt  this  is  tbs 
only  ground  on  which  we  call  them  true  horns  and  not  exostoses  or  antlers.  What  he  meant 
was  that  they  have  no  bony  core  as  the  horns  of  ruminants ;  but  they  are  exactly  identicsl 
in  structure  with  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

t  Svnonymt, — Scleriasis  cutanea^Soler^me  des  adults  (Thirial)— including  ''Addison's 
keloid ''^and  Morphoea.  Vitiligo  (in  part),  CMtU  tenta,  MorphoBa,  or  Moiphai,  or  Morfes» 
a  low  Latin  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  corrupted  into  morphew,  was  very  widely  ^)plied 
in  popular  usage,  but  in  Holland's  translation  ox  Pliny  is  used  as  a  translation  of  viUHso. 
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Biaedy  ^e  skin  cannot  be  pinched  np  into  folds  as  in  health,  and  instead 
of  the  natural  elastic  softness  of  the  integument  a  characteristic  hardness 
appears. 

In  tJie  circumscribed  form,  the  edges  are  well  defined,  so  that  it  feels  as 
if  a  disc  of  hard,  smooth  leather  were  let  into  the  skin.  In  the  diffused 
form  the  stifihese  and  induration  become  gradually  less  and  less,  until  thej 
are  lost  in  the  natural  softness  of  the  skin ;  but  even  then  one  may  generally 
find  some  directions  in  which  the  sclerosed  patch  has  a  more  definite  edge. 
Sooner  or  later  the  local  appearances  become  more  marked ;  the  affected 
ddn  becomes  white,  or  assumes  a  sallow,  yellow  tint,  or  becomes  pigmented 
with  a  pale  yellowish  brown,  which  is  usually  most  marked  towards  the 
borders,  and  is  never  uniformly  diffused  over  the  entire  patch.  In  the 
early  stage  a  slight  rosy  circle  may  be  observed  around  the  patch,  occa^ 
sionally  forming  a  distinct  ring  in  the  circumscribed  form,  or  a  more 
ill-defined  and  irregular  blush  in  the  diffused  form  {sderiasis).  The  smooth 
white  patch,  with  its  colour  heightened  by  the  pink  margin,  has  been  often 
compared  to  an  ivory  disc.  There  is  no  oedema  of  the  integument  at  any 
period,  and  this  alone  suffices  to  distinguish  sclerodermia  from  pachydermia 
(elephantiasis)  with  which  Easmussen  would  associate  it. 

A  patch  of  morphoea  may  go  on  increasing  until  a  disc  several  inches 
in  diameter  is  formed,  or  it  may  lose  its  distinctive  characters  and  pass  into 
the  diffused  variety. 

Diffused  scleriasis  usually  has  its  own  characters  from  the  beginning, 
and  slowly  extends,  with  no  definite  margin,  until  it  involves  a  considerable 
part  of  one  limb,  or  one  side  of  the  neck,  or  half  the  trunk.  The  surface 
is  then  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  as  unyielding  to  the  touch.  After  a  time 
contraction  begins  to  appear,  and  scar-like  bands  vary  the  surface  of  the 
disease.  This,  together  with  increasing  pigmentation,  gives  some  resemblance 
to  the  contracted  cicatrices  from  a  scald  or  bum,  and  explains  Addison's 
application  of  the  term  keloid  to  the  affection. 

Locality. — ^A  patch  of  morphoea  most  often  develops  on  the  trunk,  particu- 
larly on  the  skin  of  the  female  mamma,  where  such  parchment-like  plaques, 
or  ivory  indurations,  like  the  skin  frozen  by  an  ether  spray,  have  been  some- 
times called  "  vitiligo." 

Diffused  sclerodermia  may  be  seen  on  the  scalp,  the  forehead,  the 
chin,  or  other  parts  of  the  face ;  and  the  expressionless  mask-like  aspect 
it  gives  to  the  features  is  very  striking,  particularly  since  the  immobility 
is  not  uniform,  but  affects  one  side  or  certain  features  only.  Scleriasis 
is  also  frequent  in  the  arms,  hands,  and  fingers,  which  become  con- 
tracted and  useless,  and  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  a  distortion  may  be 
produced,  which  resembles  torticollis ;  or  it  may  invade  extensive  regions 
of  the  trunk  or  lower  extremities.  In  the  well-marked  case  of  a  young  and 
healthy  soldier,  reported  by  Dr  Curran  (*  Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  1871),  the 
disease  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  It  has  been  unsymmetrical 
in  all  the  cases  seen  by  the  present  writer,  and  in  the  numerous  drawings, 
as  well  as  models,  in  the  museum  of  Ouy^s  Hospital.  But  in  a  case 
described  by  Dr  Van  Harlingen  in  a  negro  (1873)  the  disease  was  symme- 
trical, and  he  regards  this  as  the  rule.  Occasionally,  but  only  as  an  excep- 
tion, it  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  a  cutaneous  nerve. 

Cases  have  been  described  in  which  it  or  a  similar  affection  involves  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Symptoms, — Sometimes  patients  complain  of  considerable  pain  as  well  as 
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sidffiiess  in  the  afifected  parts,  but  this  is  often  completely  absent.  There  is 
little  or  no  itching,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  accompanying  inflammation  or 
P3n:exia.  Sometimes,  however,  deep  and  very  intractable  circumscribed 
ulcers  form  on  the  sclerotic  patches,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  brought  by  Mr 
Morrant  Baker  before  the  Pathological  Society  (vol.  zxxii,  p.  261).  There 
is  no  hypersesthesia,  nor  true  ansBsthesia — at  least,  as  a  rule;  but  patients 
may  complain  that  they  do  not  feel  as  distinctly  as  on  the  nonnal 
skin.  The  hide-bound  state  of  the  affected  parte  makes  them  almost  im- 
moveable. 

Histology. — ^There  is  scanty  evidence  of  a  true  inflammatory  process  in 
this  singular  disease,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything  which  can  fairly  be 
called  a  new  growth;  the  epidermis  is  unaffected,  the  papillse  atrophied 
only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  affection,  the  hair-sacs,  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  normal,  as  also  are  the  unstriped  muscles  of  the  cutis.  The  seat  is 
primarily  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
Here  the  fibrous  bundles  become  thicker  and  the  fat  between  the  meshes  is 
absorbed,  while  increased  pigment  is  gradually  deposited  both  in  the  papilUe 
and  in  the  cutis.  No  cell  proliferation  is  to  be  seen,  according  to  the 
careful  observations  of  Chiari  in  the  '  Vierteljahresschrif t  f .  Derm.  u.  Syph.,' 
1868.  This  process  of  mingled  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  leads  to  the 
characteristic  results,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  the  earlier  stage,  by  compressing  the  blood-vessels  the  peculiar  pallor  is 
produced  ;  and  by  the  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  and  disappearance  of  fat  the 
scleriasis  of  the  later  stages.  Beside  the  pigmentation  the  affected  parts 
sink  below  the  level  of  the  healthy  skin,  instead  of  being,  as  at  firsts  on  the 
same  level,  and  the  contraction  leads  to  the  cicatrix-like  bands  which  crumple 
the  fingers  or  deform  the  face  or  breast.* 

etiology, — ^The  true  cause  of  sclerodermia  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  more 
common  in  women  than  in  men.  Putting  together  22  cases  reported  from 
Guy's  Hospital  (seven  by  Addison,  three  by  Fagge,  and  twelve  by  the  present 
writer:  'Reports'  for  1867,  1870,  and  1889),  nineteen  of  the  patients 
were  women  and  only  three  men.  In  40  cases  collected  by  Rannussen 
the  numbers  were  thirty  women  to  ten  men.  It  has  been  observed  at  all 
ages,  including  children  under  six  and  adults  up  to  seventy.  Among  our 
twenty-two  patients,  ten  were  between  eight  and  twenty,  six  between 
twenty-five  and  forty,  and  six  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-four. 

Prognosis. — ^Dr  Fagge  made  the  remai'kable  discovery  that  sclerodermia, 
both  in  its  circumscribed  and  diffused  forms,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  involu- 
tion. He  tracked  one  of  the  most  marked  cases  described  by  Addison,  and 
found  that  the  patient's  skin  had  recovered  its  normal  condition.  The  same 
thing  has  been  repeatedly  observed  since,  although  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  complete  recovery  is  an  invariable  or  even  a  frequent  result.  The 
disease,  at  all  events,  shows  no  tendency  to  develop  into  any  active  or 
malignant  form,  and  beyond  the  disfigurement  and  disablement  due  to  con- 
tractions and  the  occasional  pain,  the  most  serious  result  is  the  rare  one  of 
ulceration  as  above  noticed. 

No  efficient  treatment  has  been  devised.  Emollient  oils,  warm  douches, 
and  manipulation  have  been  tried  with  some  apparent  benefit     Electricity 

*  See  a  yalaable  paper  on  "  Sclerodermia  "  by  Dr  Kaimatsen,  of  Copenhagen  ('Sdin. 
Med.  Jonm.,'  Sept.,  1867) ;  and  another  by  Dr  Van  Harlingen,  of  PhUadelimia,  with  a 
f aU  list  of  references  ('  American  Joum.  of  Syphilis  and  Dermatology,'  October,  1878). 
See  also  an  account  of  the  *'  Histology  of  a  Morphsea  Patch,**  by  Ur  Crocker,  '  Ftith. 
Trans.,'  1880. 
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has  also  been  employed,  either  in  the  form  of  continuous  galyanism  to  the 
aflTeeted  patches,  or  by  interrupted  galvanism  to  the  neck  in  the  somewhat 
▼ague  hope  of  stimulating  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  the  equally  vague 
expectation  l^iat  occasional  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  would 
have  any  effect  upon  the  disease. 

Sclerema  neonatorum, — ^This  affection,  sometimes  called  Thirial's  disease, 
18  best  named  as  he  called  it,  sderhne^  in  distinction  from  the  sclerodermia  or 
sdmasis  just  described.  It  is  the  condition  which  is  known  as  '*  hide-bound  " 
in  ne-w-bom  children,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  surface,  and  characterised, 
not  only  by  hardness,  want  of  elasticity,  and  pallor,  but  also  by  oedema. 
The  temperature  is  lowered  and  the  child  generally  dies  within  a  fortnight. 

Linear  atrophy, — Somewhat  resembling  sclerodermia  in  appearance,  and 
perhaps  also  in  pathology^  is  a  curious  affection  of  the  skin,  which  takes  the 
fi»ia  of  long  streaks,  generally  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  or 
less  frequently  of  round,  more  or  less  regular  patches :  in  both  cases  it 
appears  like  a  scar,  for  there  is  loss  of  pigment  and  atrophy  of  the  cutis 
vera.      It  was  first  described  by  Dr  Wilks  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,'  3rd  series, 
voL  vii,  p.  298)  as  an  idiopathic  affection  which  exactly  resembles  the  cica- 
tricial marks  caused  by  overstretching  of  the  skin  and  rupture  of  its  deeper 
layers — well  known  under  the  name  of  line»  gravidarum  as  a  result  of 
abdominal  distension  from  pregnancy,  but  also  seen  in  ascites  or  whenever 
the   abdominal  skin  is  similarly  stretched,  and   over  joints   which   have 
enlarged  and  stretched  the  skin.     The  spots  are  palpably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  healthy  surface,  and  on  a  microscopical  section,  which  was 
carried  out  by  Kaposi  at  Vienna,  the  papill»  were  found  atrophied  or 
vanished,  the  epidermis  in  both  its  layers  thinned,  and  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  glands  atrophied.     This  curious  affection,  which  may  be  idiopa- 
thic, has  been  seen  upon  the  hips,  the  leg,  the  knee,  the  ankle,  and  the 
hand.     In  the  early  stage  the  marks  are  somewhat  pink,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  inflammation,  no  pain,  or  any  other  symptoms.     In  a  case  described 
by  Dr  liveing  the  maculsB  were  at  first  slightly  red  and  raised  above  the 
skin ;  they  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  neck,  and  after 
passing  intp  the  atrophic   stage   above  described,  ultimately   underwent 
gradual  involution. 

In  a  girl  who  lay  ill  with  renal  dropsy  in  Miriam  Ward  in  1886,  there 
was  during  her  illness  and  after  recovery  a  remarkable  zebra-like  deve- 
lopment of  atrophic  stripes  on  the  forearms,  loins  and  hips.  A  still  more 
extensive  case  of  the  same  kind  has  since  occurred  in  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
who  recovered  after  more  than  a  year's  illness  from  tubal  nephritis  with 
extreme  anasarca  and  ascites. 

There  are  some  good  models  of  these  stride  atrophic®  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Museum,  Nos.  340 — 347. 

Elkphantiasis.* — ^This,  among  many  other  names,  has  been  given  to  a 
curious  form  of  chronic  inflammation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  chiefly 
met  with  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
tangled  labyrinth  in  which  this,  like  so  many  other  names  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  is  involved.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  word  elephantiasis  was 
used  by  Aretseus  and  by  Celsus  for  the  very  different  disease  known  to  the 

*  fyxoMtym^.^Elephantiasis  Arabnm  or  Elephas — Bucnemia  or  Bouknemia— Arabic, 
Bui  fyl — Pachydermia — Barbadoes  leg. 
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Ghreeks  as  lepra,  and  to  English  readers  as  leprosy.    They  used  %  1 

of  the  magnitude  and  monstrosity  of  the  disease  (cf.  infra,  p.  918,    fuM). 

Unfortunately  the  comparison  was  supposed  to  be  between  the  aiq)eai«i»ce 

of  the  disease  and  that  of  an  elephant's  hide,  and  since  the  1^  affedbed  witk 

pachydermia  have  some  resemblance  to  the  thick  and  shapeless   limhs 

of  an  elephant^  the  two  diseases  and  their  names  were  kmg  luqielaoBly 

confused. 

The  most  important  pathological  fact  about  elephantiasis,  usiDg  die 
term  as  applied  by  the  Arabian  translators  of  the  Greek  authors,  is  that  it 
is  hypertrophy  dependent  upon  recurrent  deep  dermatitis,  which  we  laamj 
compare  to  that  of  gutta  rosea  and  of  pernio.     All  observers  in  conntrioB 
where  the  disease  is  endemic  agree  that  it  b^ns  and  is  accompanied 
by  recurrent  attacks  of  what  has  been  called   erysipelas,   eadi  attack 
leaving  the  tissues  more  thickened  and  infiltoited.    Inflammatory  oBdenn 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  the  characteristic  lesion.    Tfaiv 
gradually  becomes  oedema  durum  and  no  longer  yields  to  preesors,  the 
infiltrated  tissues  undergo  hypertrophy,  and  masses  of  fibrous  tissue  wt% 
thus  produced,  which  may  be  described  as  a  diffused  new  growth.    Tke 
skin  itself  appears  at  first  to  be  unaffected,  at  least  in  its  pi^Mllaiy  and 
epidermic  layers ;  but  after  a  time  it  also  hypertrophies,  the  pa{i411»  beeooft- 
ing  enlarged  and  the  surface  coarse,  thick,  iucaly,  and  pigmented. 

Hiskiogif. — On  section,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  eutii^  and 
the  massive  fibrous  bands  of  white  and  dastic  tissue,  with  oadematoos  con- 
nective and  adipose  tissue,  are  very  characteristic ;  the  lymph-spaces  of  the 
cutis  are  enlarged,  and  the  Ijonphatic  vessels  are  frequently  found  dilated 
and  varicose.  Occasionally  an  ulcer  will  accidentally  open  one  of  tkase 
enlarged  Ijnnphatics ;  and  a  discharge  of  normal  Ijrmph,  more  or  less  milky 
if  it  has  passed  through  several  lymph-glands,  is  poured  out. 

The  disease  does  not  spread  to  the  deeper  fascise  or  bones,  and  it  never 
affects  internal  organs  or  leads  to  any  but  local  results. 

Such  a  condition  is  occasionally  seen  as  the  result  of  long-ccmtinoed 
inflammatory  dropsy  of  one  limb.  An  example  in  a  case  of  old  dmaatitii 
of  originally  S3rphilitic  origin  is  figured  in  the  '  Guy's  Ho^ntal  Beports '  for 
1877,  pL  ii.  A  similar  result  may  also  be  seen  in  cases  of  enormous  obesty 
and  general  h3rpertrophy  of  fat  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  Or,  again,  it  naj 
be  the  result  of  local  pressure  upon  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  as  by  enlaiged 
inguinal  glands  or  other  tumours.  But  in  many  hot  countries,  particiilarij 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  Cape  Colony,  Egypt,  South  America,  in  duos 
and  Japan,  and  in  the  Pacific  Islands^ — elephantiasiB  is  idiopathic  sod 
endemic.  Dr  Turner,  of  Samoa,  has  made  numerous  photogn^hs  of  tJiii 
disease,  which  presents  exactly  the  same  features  there  as  in  the  otlMr  raeei 
and  climates  where  it  is  found. 

The  disiribuHon  of  elephantiasis  is  almost  limited  to  the  legs  and  scrotun. 
Sometimes  only  one  foot  is  affected,  sometimes  the  thigh  remains  free.  One 
leg  may  entirely  escape  while  the  other  forms  a  huge  tumour,  and  the 
scrotum  may  be  diseased  independently  or  along  with  the  l^s.  Lymph- 
scrotum  is  the  name  given  to  elephantiasis  scroti  (p.  556).  The  sise  d 
these  scrotal  tumours  is  sometimes  enormous,  the  mass  reaches  to  the  grooDd, 
the  penis  is  completely  lost  within  it,  and  the  whole  weight  may  exceed  tkit 
of  the  rest  of  the  patient.  As  above  stated,  the  organs  involved  in  tldi 
monstrous  tumour  are,  when  dissected  out^  found  perfectly  normal,  ezeept 
that  the  tunica  vagin^  is  often  the  seat  of  hydrocele.    Many  remarinble 
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-with  numerous   illuBtrationB  will  be  found  recorded  in  Esmardi's 
and  K.ulenkampff's  monograph  'Die  Elephantdasistischen  Formen/  1885. 

Ulceration  of  the  unwieldy  mass  of  flesh  often  occurs,  and  the  pain  and 
diachai^e  of  the  ulcers  may  produce  a  certain  amount  of  cacheidut. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  was  until  lately  perfectly  unknown,  but  owing 
to  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Dr  Lewis,  Dr  Mansoli,  and  other 
obsenrers,  it  is  now  known  that  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  elephantiasis, 
particularly  when  it  affects  the  scrotum,  coincide  with  chyluria  and  the 
presence  (A  a  parasitic  worm  in  the  blood  {FUaria  hoematobiOy  supra,  p.  300). 
It  is  supposed  that  the  lymph-channels  are  mechanically  blocked  by  the 
parasites ;  this  leads  to  oedema  and  inflammation  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
^Hien  rupture  into  the  urinary  tract  occurs,  to  chyluria  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt^  however,  that  many  cases  of  elephantiasis  have  been 
observed  in  which  no  filarisB  could  be  detected  in  the  blood.  See  a  case 
with  discharge  of  milky  Ijonph  recorded  by  Dr  Wagstaffe  (*  Path.  Trans.,' 
1875,  p.  215),  and  in  the  same  volume  one  with  great  Ijonphatic  dilatation 
figured  by  'h/ix  Stewart^  as  well  as  a  third  case  of  ordinary  pachydermia  with 
histologiad  details  by  Mr  Butlin. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  purely  surgical.  There  appears  to  be 
Kttle  or  no  power  of  restraining  its  course  until  the  tumour  is  sufficiently 
large  to  be  removed.  From  the  famous  cases  of  Clot  Bey  in  Egypt  to  those 
of  Dr  Turner  in  Samoa,  and  other  medical  missionaries,  the  removal  of  these 
frightful  masses  of  flesh  has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  benefits  conferred 
by  European  surgery. 

Closely  allied  to  elephantiasis  are  the  curious  cases,  described  as  cutis 
pendutoj  pachydermatocele  or  dermatolysis,  in  which  the  skin  hangs  in  great 
folds  like  garments.  They  are  often  associated  with  the  presence  of  multiple 
fibromata.  A  classical  instance  was  recorded  and  figured  by  Meek'ren  in 
1657  ;  the  patient^  a  young  Spaniard,  could  bring  the  skin  of  his  chest  up 
to  his  eyes  and  down  to  his  knees.  Dr  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  'Royal  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1854  five  cases,  with  two 
portraits ;  in  all  of  them  the  redundant  masses  of  skin  were  successfully 
removed  by  operation,  but  in  one  the  growth  twice  returned. 

Xanthblasma.* — This  remarkable  affection  was  originally  described  by 
Addison  and  Gull  under  the  name  of  Vitiligoidea.  See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Sep.' 
for  1851  (plates);  ibid.,  1866  (plates);  ibid.,  1877,  with  thirty-eight  tabu- 
lated cases ;  and  'Path.  Trans.,'  1866,  p.  277  (plates);  tWi.,  1868,  p.  436; 
ibid.,  1882,  p.  376,  with  thirty-six  cases  of  multiple  zanthelanna.  After- 
wards Dr  Pavy,  Dr  G.  H.  Barlow,  Dr  Fagge,  and  many  others  published 
similar  cases. 

Xanthoma  shows  itself  in  two  distinct  forms.  One  is  the  commoner, 
and  was  first  figured  and  briefly  mentioned  by  fiayer  as  yellow  patches  on 
the  eyelids  in  1835  (see  the  writer's  paper  in  the  'Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.'  for  1877, 
zzii,  p.  97) ;  these  flat  patches  {VUUigoidea  plana  of  Addison  and  Gull)  cannot 
be  detected  by  the  finger,  although  they  look  raised  and  have  defined  margins. 

The  first  indication  of  xanthelasma  is  the  appearance  in  one  of  the  upper 

*  SynojuffHi. — Plftques  jann&tres  des  paupidres  (Rayer) — Vitiligoidea  plana  et  tuberoea 
(Addiflon  uid  Qoll)— -Xanthelasma,  i.  e.  yellow  lamina  firom  ^av96c  and  Ikacfia  (^Uon) 
— Mollnteiim  lipomatodea  (Wilson).  The  tenn  Xanthoma  (yellow  tomoor)  was  suggested 
by  Dr  Frank  Smith  in  1869,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  in  Germany. 
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eyelids,  just  above  the  internal  canthns,  of  a  yellow,  cream-coloured,  or 
washleather-like  patch.     Afterwards  similar  ones  come  out  in  the   same 
neighbourhood,  and  these  may  ultimately  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
ring  surrounding  the  eyes.      Like  patches   may   show  themselves    else- 
where—on the  surface  of  the  body,  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  an  tlie 
scrotum,  and  also  on  the  palms  and  soles,  where  they  either  jHresent  a  peea- 
liar  dotted  appearance,  or  form  long  streaks  following  the  creases  of  the 
skin.     This  plane  variety  of  xanthelasma  may  afifect  mucous  membranes  as 
well  as  the  skin.     It  occurs  in  the  gums  and  palate,  and  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea ;  Dr  Legg  has  seen  it  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  in  two  cases 
Dr  Fa^e  found  it  in  the  lining  of  the  bile-ducts. 

The  second  and  rarer  form  of  xanthelasma  consists  of  raised  solid  nodules 
or  tumours  (FitUigoidea  tuberosa).  These  make  their  appearance  later  than 
the  flat  patches.  They  occur  on  the  ears  and  on  the  Umbs,  especially  on 
the  extensor  surfaces;  they  form  aggregated  tubera  on  the  olecranon, 
and  swellings  on  the  knuckles  not  unlike  those  of  gout,  lliey  are  occa- 
sionally found,  not  in  the  skin  itself,  but  in  the  adjacent  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
'  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports '  and  in  the  '  Path.  Trans.'  Two  cases  are  reported 
in  'Virchow's  Archiv'  (1883  and  1885)  in  which  the  eyelids  were  unaffected, 
but  nodules  and  tumours  occupied  the  elbows,  fingers,  knees,  and  buttocks. 

When  the  flat  plates  and  the  nodules  are  found  in  the  same  patient^  the 
term  XatUhdasma  mtdHplex  has  been  applied.  Twenty-three  cases  are  tabu- 
lated in  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  'Pathological  Transactions,'  See 
also  Dr  Payne's  case  ('  St  Thos.  Hosp.  Reports,'  voL  xiii). 

Symptom  and  course, — Xanthelasma  is  important^  not  only  because  of 
its  pathological  interest^  but  because  it  is  often  attended  with  much  suffsrii^ 
to  the  patient  The  parts  affected  with  it  are  sometimes  exceedingly  tender. 
A  patient  of  Dr  Fagge's  was  imable  to  stand,  or  even  to  sit  witJb  comfort^ 
on  account  of  the  pain  produced  by  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  xasthe- 
lasmic  patches,  and  for  a  similar  reason  she  could  not  use  her  needle.  In 
this  case  the  affection  became  much  less  marked  under  internal  treatment) 
most  of  the  raised  tubera  disappeared,  and  the  pains  were  in  great  piri 
removed. 

Similar  involution  has  been  observed  in  other  cases,  e,g.  a  remarlnbie 
one  associated  with  icterus  from  atrophy  of  the  liver,  recorded  by  the  late 
Dr  Frank  Smith,  of  Sheffield  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  xxviii,  236). 

Histology. — Microscopical  examination  shows  that  xanthelasma  is  eseeih 
tially  a  chronic  deep  dermatitis  with  early  fatty  degeneration,  the  ydlow 
colour  depending  upon  the  presence  of  innumerable  fatty  granules  in  tbe 
tissue.  In  the  nodules  there  is  also  present  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  era 
in  the  plane  variety  a  few  ill-formed  celk  have  been  detected.  The  minute 
structure  of  xanthelasma  is  thus  identical  with  that  of  atheroma  in  lo 
artery.  Some  dermatologists,  however,  taking  the  less  frequent  tnbotse 
form  as  the  type,  describe  the  disease  as  a  new  growth,  ^e  distindioo 
between  chronic  inflammation,  hypertrophy,  and  granuloma  is,  as  we  bare 
already  found,  by  no  means  easy  to  make  in  every  case,  and  we  may  reginl 
xanthoma  as  one  of  the  transition  forms  between  the  hypertrophic  lands 
of  chronic  dermatitis  described  in  this  chapter,  the  granulomata  of  syphilU) 
lupus  and  leprosy,  and  tumours,  such  as  cheloid  and  cancer  of  the  skin. 

Pafhdogy, — The  multiple  and  tuberous  form  of  the  disease  is  moei  fre- 
quently seen  in  chronic  cases  of  jaundice^  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arite, 
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alUioagh  it  may  also  be  found,  particularly  in  children,  in  cases  entirely 
free  from  icterus.  Of  eight  cases  of  infantile  xanthelasma  multiplex  not  one 
was  associated  with  jaundice ;  and  in  these  the  eyelids  were  not  affected, 
as  they  almost  always  are  in  adults  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  383). 
In  most  cases  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  patient  has  been 
jaundiced  for  a  year  or  more,  but  in  one  case  it  began  within  six  months 
after  the  jaundice,  or  perhaps  even  earlier.  The  more  common  plane  form 
of  xanthelasma  which  is  confined  to  the  eyelids  has  been  shown  by  Mr 
Hutchinson  to  occur  frequently  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  sick  head- 
aches C  Med..Chir.  Trans.,'  1871). 

Xanthelasma  has  been  observed  more  frequently  in  women  than  in 
men,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  It  occurs,  like  atheroma,  most  often 
in  adults  over  forty  years  of  age.  Several  examples  are  recorded  in 
children,  and  two  congenital  cases  by  Dr  Stephen  Mackenzie  and  Dr  Thos. 
Barlow  (*  Path.  Trans.,'  1882  and  1884).  Dr  Church  met  with  six  cases  of 
the  affection  in  the  same  family  ('  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,'  vol.  x). 

No  plan  of  treatment  is  known,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
yiat  symptoms  arise,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  for  spontaneous 
recovery. 

Xanihoma  diabeticorum  is  the  name  given  to  a  curious  and  rare  affection 
of  the  skin,  of  which  the  relationship  to  classical  xanthoma  is  not  yet  clear. 
The  earliest  case  was  the  fifth  in  Addison  and  Gull's  original  paper  (vol.  vii, 
p.  268).  The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  twenty-seven,  and  during  the  course 
of  diabetes  a  papular  eruption  appeared  on  his  arms,  and  rapidly  spread 
over  the  trunk,  the  head,  and  the  limbs.  The  papules  were  large,  yellowish, 
and  mottled,  and  looked  like  pustules.  After  several  weeks  these  "tubercles  " 
began  to  subside,  leaving  no  obvious  change  behind  them.  This  is  certainly 
very  different  from  the  affection  above  described,  and  Dr  Fagge  ('Path.  Trans.,' 
xix)  and  the  writer  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1877,  p.  131)  agreed  in  excluding 
the  case.  Several  similar  cases  have,  however,  been  since  reported  by  Dr 
Bristowe  (as  "  keloid"),  by  Mr  M.  Morris  and  Dr  Thos.  Barlow  ('  Brit.  Journ. 
Derm.,'  vol.  i  and  vol.  iii,  p.  106),  by  Dr  A.  R.  Eobinson  (from  New  York), 
and  by  Gendre  and  Besnier  (from  Paris).  They  have  also  been  called 
diabetic  'lichen.' 

The  histology  of  these  papules  is  quite  different  from  that  of  xanthoma 
('Path.  Trans.,'  xvii,  p.  414,  and  xxxiv,  p.  284),  and  so  are  their  anatomy, 
distribution,  origin,  and  course.  The  papules  are  rather  large,  raised,  and 
yellow,  as  if  they  were  pustules.  They  occur  chiefly  on  the  limbs,  but 
also  on  the  trunk  and  head,  and  come  out  somewhat  rapidly.  They  last 
a  long  time  and  then  gradually  fade  away. 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  a  similar  cutaneous  disorder  without 
diabetes  {e.  g,  Dr  Cavafy's  case,  '  Brit.  Journ.  Deim.,'  vol.  i,  p.  76),  so  that 
this  rare  condition  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  uncertain  in  everything 
except  its  having  no  claim  to  the  title  of  xanthoma. 
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"  Indig^as  premeret  pestis  com  tabidft  fauces, 
Inqne  ipsos  vultos  serperet  atra  Lues." 

Mabt.,  i,  79. 

Importa/nce  of  lues  as  a  cause  of  cutaneous  lesum^thdr  pathological  character^ 
The  roseolous  exa/rUhem — the  papular — squamous— pustukar — bullous— 
macular — Alopecia — Tertiary  lesions — Cicatrices — Diagnosis  of  sg^ilic 
dermatoses — Hereditary  syphtiodermia — Treatment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  only  satisfactory  classification  of  diseases, 
whether  of  the  skin  or  of  other  organs,  would  be  an  etiological  one ;  tiiat  is 
to  say,  one  which  expresses  their  true  origin  and  natural  history,  not  as  so- 
called  Qiorbid  entities,  but  as  derangements  more  or  less  eztensive  and  {nto- 
found  of  physiological  function.  For  if  we  know  the  origin  of  a  discuise, 
we  not  only  understand  its  nature  or  pathology,  and  may  hope  to  adopt 
rational  means  for  its  cure,  but  we  also  may  still  more  confidently  hqM 
to  prevent  it,  which  is  better  than  curing  it  The  objections  to  the  sap- 
posed  etiology  of  diseases  which  we  have  so  often  urged  throughout  this 
book,  are  that  the  causes  are  too  often  assumed  instead  of  proved,  and  that 
no  cause  can  be  logically  admitted  which  is  not  an  invariable  antecedent  of 
the  effect.  Hence  it  is  that  we  demur  to  explaining  pneumonia  and  other 
inflammations  as  due  to  cold,  that  we  doubt  the  origin  of  rheumatic  ferer 
from  the  same  cause,  and  cannot  accept  a  gouty  diathesis,  a  scrofuloia 
tendency,  or  a  neurotic  disposition  without  a  careful  examination  of  the 
grounds  on  which  such  causes  are  assigned.  The  same  reasonable  scepti- 
cism applies  to  the  dartrous  or  arthritic  diathesis  which  is  invented  as  & 
cause  for  many  diseases  of  the  skin ;  but  just  as  no  one  believes  firmly  and 
intelligently  in  the  use  of  any  remedies  if  he  believes  in  all,  so  we  sludl  not 
either  appreciate  or  trust  to  true  etiology  until  we  have  separated  it  from 
what  is  spurious.  Enteric  fever  and  scabies  were  both  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  meteoric  causes,  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  to  diathesis,  to  dyscrasia 
of  the  blood  and  humours,  to  chills,  to  mental  affections,  and  to  all  the 
other  commonplaces  oi  unscientific  speculation.  We  now  know  that  their 
single,  constant^  and  exclusive  cause  is  the  transference^  in  the  one  case  of 
an  animal,  in  the  other  of  a  plant,  to  the  human  organism.  So  dropped  wrist 
depends  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  presence  of  lead,  and  so  a  large 
group  of  diseases  of  the  skin  depend  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  syphilitic  poison. 

In  the  time  of  Willan,  and  even  in  the  present  day  in  some  quarters, 
psoriasis  for  example  was  regarded  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view  as  a 
scaly  disease  caused  among  many  other  vague  and  uncertain  conditions  by 
the  presence  of  syphilis.  We  now  know  that  true  psoriasis  is  a  definite 
and  well-marked  derangement  of  cutaneous  nutrition,  with  its  own  natural 
history,  cause,  and  characters,  and  is  never  due  to  syphilis ;  but  what  used 
to  be  called  syphilitic  psoriasis  is  no  more  entitied  to  the  name  than  a  rash 
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caused  by  belladonna  is  to  that  of  scarlatinal.  If  diagnosis  is  not  to  be 
mere  learned  or  unlearned  trifling,  it  means  drawing  a  distinction — not 
between  one  pimple  and  another,  but  between  morbid  processes  as  distinct 
in  their  origin,  nature,  and  practical  consequences  as  poisoning  by  a  drug, 
invasion  by  a  fungus,  and  infection  with  a  fever. 

The  separation,  therefore,  which  we  have  advocated  of  the  syphilides 
from  aU  other  cutaneous  diseases  was  a  great  improvement  upon  Willan's 
pathology,  an  advance  none  the  less  important  because  it  was  unfortunately 
followed  by  a  premature  extension  of  the  same  excellent  principle  upon  far 
less  solid  ground. 

We  have  already  in  the  first  volume  stated  the  general  character  of 
syphilitic  infection,  its  mode  of  transference,  *  generalisation,  and  transmis- 
sion to  a  second  generation.  We  have  now  to  deal  in  particular  with  its 
manifestations  upon  the  skin — syphilodermia  (syphilis  cutanea,  lues  in  cute, 
les  syphilides,  dermato-syphilis). 

The  first  fact  to  remember  is  that  syphilis,  as  we  then  showed,  is  one 
of  the  specific  febrile  diseases,  and  its  earliest  effect  on  the  integument  is 
Uie  production  of  an  exanthem  or  specific  rash  strictly  comparable  to  those 
of  measles,  typhus,  and  smallpox.  The  syphilitic  process  is,  however, 
drawn  out  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  member  of  its  class;  and  its 
exanthem  is  accordingly  protracted  in  duration  and  extremely  varied  in 
form.  It  is  as  if  a  case  of  variola  lasted  not  for  a  few  weeks  but  for  as 
many  months.  We  should  then  see  an  early  roseolous  rash,  followed  after 
an  interval  by  the  appearance  of  papules  with  characteristic  distribution 
and  anatomy ;  afterwards  vesicles  would  succceed,  then  pustules,  crusts, 
haemorrhages,  and  finally  cicatrization;  while  the  orderly  march  of  the 
eruption  would  be  interrupted  by  local  modifications  during  its  tardy  and 
int^pilar  progress.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cutaneous  lesions  of  syphilis 
present  so  multiform  a  variety,  and  are  so  irregular  in  their  appearance, 
locality,  and  course. 

The  second  important  pathological  point  is  that  syphilis,  like  many 
diseases,  has  sequelse,  and  is  itself  so  chronic,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
when  the  disease  is  exhausted  and  the  sequelae  have  begun.  Compared 
with  the  secondary  lesions,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a 
prolonged  exanthem,  the  latter  forms  of  syphilodermia  may  be  regarded 
as  sequelae ;  but^  nevertheless,  they  are  certainly  parts  of  the  true  syphi- 
litic process,  and  may  in  their  turn  be  distinguished  from  affections  like 
tabes  dorsalis  which  correspond  more  strictly  to  what  in  other  cases  we  call 
sequelae,  the  results  that  is,  but  not  parts  of  the  original  disease. 

The  sifphUUic  exanthem  ("syphilitic  roseola"). — ^The  rash  is  erythematous 
in  form,  like  that  of  measles  and  scarlatina ;  it  occurs  in  patches,  not 
unifonnly  ;  it  is  not  raised  above  the  skin,  and  disappears  on  pressure ;  the 
colour  is  in  most  cases  an  inflammatory  redness  tinged  with  brown  pig- 
mentation, so  as  to  produce  a  tint  which  differs  from  the  bright  red  of 
scarlatina,  and  from  the  purplish  or  rose-tinted  hue  of  measles  by  the 
admixture  of  a  yellowish  tint,  producing  a  salmon-coloured,  coppery  shade 
which  French  writers  compare  to  that  of  the  lean  of  uncooked  ham.  The 
patches  are  not  sharply  defined  at  the  margin,  and  are  irregular  in  shape. 
The  most  characteristic  distribution  is  on  the  trunk,  particularly  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  chest,  on  the  abdomen,  and  on  the  neck.  The  rash  is  not 
infrequently  seen  upon  the  face,  but  is  rare  upon  the  limbs,  and  seldom  or 
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never  reaches  the  hands  or  feet  It  appears  at  a  variable  time  after  the 
primary  infection,  usually  three  or  four  weeks,  but  sometimes  much  later. 
It  takes,  as  a  rule,  several  days,  and  often  a  week,  to  develop ;  when  it 
comes  out  unusually  quickly,  it  may  simulate  the  rash  of  measles  or  that 
produced  by  copaiba  or  some  other  drug. 

The  papular  form  ("  syphilitic  lichen  "). — Sometimes  as  a  part  of  the 
early  ezanthem,  more  frequently  after  an  interval,  papules  show  themselves, 
large,  pointed,  discrete,  and  very  early  covered  with  small  scales.  They 
are  more  like  those  of  psoriasis  than  of  papular  erythema  or  lichen 
planus,  and  are  larger  and  less  confluent  than  those  of  eczema.  They 
appear  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  also  on  the  forehead,  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair.     Like  the  exanthem,  they  produce  as  a  rule  neither  pain  nor  irritation. 

One  variety  of  papular  rash  may  occur  early  in  the  post-erjrthematons 
series.  It  is  marked  by  each  papule  being  formed  around  a  hair  sac. 
Hence  Dr  Baumler  has  proposed  to  call  it  the  foUictdar  syphilide.  The 
papules  are  small  and  pointed,  "miliary."  They  may  be  discrete  or 
clustered,  they  appear  in  successive  crops,  and  may  last  for  several  weeks  or 
even  months.  They  sometimes  become  scaly,  sometimes  vesicular,  but  most 
often,  perhaps,  pustular. 

Squamous  syphUoderrmOy  once  known  as  "  syphilitic  psoriasis,"  most  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  further  development  of  the  papular  eruption  jnst 
described.  The  scales  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  psoriasis,  and  have  t 
dirty  yellowish  colour  instead  of  a  silvery  lustre.  The  distribution  of  the 
scaly  syphilide  is  much  like  that  of  the  papular  stage,  except  that  it 
frequently  affects  the  palms  and  soles  even  thus  early.  The  tnmk,  limbs, 
and  face,  the  scalp,  and  the  genital  organs,  may  all  be  the  seat  of  this 
form  of  eruption ;  but  it  affects  the  flexor  rather  than  the  extensor  surfaces, 
and  avoids  the  regions  peculiar  to  psoriasis,  the  elbows  and  the  knees. 
At  this  stage  Mr  Hutchinson  describes  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  kind 
of  erythematous  ring  on  the  arms  and  trunk,  which  appears  again  and 
again,  when  the  patient  has  left  his  bed  or  has  taken  his  bath,  and  Lists 
for  a  short  time. 

PusMar  syphilide  {^y^laiitia  "impetigo"  and  "ecthyma"). — ^Venered 
pustules  are  usually  developed  out  of  the  papular  stage,  but  sometimes  seem 
to  come  independenUy ;  they  are  often  large  and  discrete,  whence  they 
have  been  called  by  the  obsolete  name  of  ecthyma.  They  are  frequently 
mixed  with  papules  and  scales  and  injected  maculae,  giving  the  polymorjdiic 
aspect  which  is  characteristic  of  syphilis.  This  pustular  eruption  is  irre- 
gular in  locality,  but  is  frequent  on  the  scalp,  face,  and  trunk,  and  com- 
paratively rare  upon  the  limbs.  The  pustules  are  very  commonly  followed 
by  minute  white  scars,  which  are  often  useful  in  subsequent  diagnosis. 
Crusts  form  much  as  they  do  with  eczema  and  impetigo,  but  instead  of 
being  green  or  yellow  they  are  usually  a  reddish  brown. 

The  pustular  eruption  of  syphilis  has  often  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  varicella  and  from  the  modified  form  of  smallpox. 

A  form  of  pustular  syphilide,  which  Baumler  has  described  as  "folli- 
cular," is  that  in  which  each  pustule  is  pierced  by  a  hair  It  has  a  swollen 
dark  reddish  base,  forms  a  minute  yellowish  crust,  and  leaves  a  white 
cicatrix.  They  come  out  in  great  numbers  on  the  face,  chesty  shoulders, 
and  limbs.  This  is  the  form  which  was  formerly  known  as  "  syphilitic 
acne." 

Vesieula/r  and  bullous  stfphUides.-'^The  older  dermatologists  did  not  adnit 
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<<  syphilitic  eczema^"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  vesicles  are  extremely  rare 
as  the  result  of  syphilis.* 

Bullae  are  not  at  all  uncommon  among  the  later  secondary  lesions. 
They  become  pustular,  and  form  massive  conical  crusts,  sometimes  with  a 
coriouB  resemblance  in  form  and  colour  to  a  limpet  shell  This  is  the 
eruption  which  was  formerly  known  as  rvpia.  When  the  crust  is  r^noved 
ulceration  is  found  beneath  it.  A  bullous  syphilide  is  also  common  in  con- 
genital cases  upon  the  palms  and  soles ;  it  used  to  be  known  as  "pemphigus 
neonatorum  S3rphiliticus." 

Mctcular  syphilides. — All  the  eruptions  just  described  are  marked  more  or 
less  decisively  by  the  coppery  pigmentation  characteristic  of  the  disease,  but 
somewhat  late  in  the  secondary  stage  macule  without  any  other  lesion  begin 
to  appear.  These  primary  syphilitic  stains  are  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men.  Haxdy  described  them  as  usually  appearing  on  the 
neck  and  front  of  the  chest,  consisting  of  irregular  spots  of  a  caf^  au  lait 
colour,  as  large  as  a  franc  or  half  franc  piece,  and  often  confluent.  In  the 
Guy's  museum  is  a  model  and  drawings  taken  from  a  typical  case  of  this 
form  of  syphilide  which  was  under  Dr  Barlow's  care  in  1856.  The  patient, 
a  woman,  had  dark  brown  maculae  scattered  over  her  chest  and  arms ;  it  was 
eight  months  since  the  beginning  of  the  syphilis,  and  the  stains  faded  under 
treatment. 

We  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (p.  934)  that  increased  pigmentation 
(melasma,  melanodermia)  frequently  coincides  with  an  adjacent  deficiency 
<rf  pigment  (leucodermia),  and  this  is  what  often  occurs  with  the  pigmentary 
syphilide  just  described,  defined  white  patches  appearing  in  the  diffused  dark 
patch.  Varieties  of  aspect  and  distribution  have  been  distinguished  as 
"marble-like,"  "macular,"  and  "lace-like." 

Beside  the  most  frequent  position  on  the  neck,  it  may  appear  on  the 
flanks,  or  the  chesty  or  abdomen. 

Its  period  is  often  early^  from  three  to  six  months  after  infection,  less  fre- 
quently somewhat  later,  but  when  once  developed  it  continues  unaltered  for 
three  or  four  years  or  even  longer.  It  then  disappears  spontaneously.  Its 
appearance  usually  coincides  with  that  of  mucous  patches  and  condylomata, 
but  sometimes  is  as  late  as  tertiary  nodes. 

Syphilitic  alopecia  is  an  early  symptom  and  is  not  always  dependent  upon 
a  scaly  or  pustiQar  affection  of  the  scalp ;  when  this  is  absent  we  are  probably 
right  in  regarding  the  loss  of  hair  as  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  often 
follows  many  of  the  specific  fevers.  It  is  distinguished  from  alopecia 
proBmaMura  by  not  specially  affecting  the  forehead  or  the  back  of  the  head. 
It  is  distinguished  urom  area  by  the  absence  of  circumscribed  smooth  hairless 
patches.  The  hair  becomes  thin  and  forms  irregular  bald  patches  in  various 
places. 

Tertia/ry  dermaUhsyphUis, — The  pustular  and  especially  the  rupial  eruptions 
often  come  so  late  in  the  secondary  period  that  they  are  accompanied  by 
syphilitic  ulcers,  and,  again,  true  gummata  may  occasionally  appear  in  the 
ddn  at  a  comparatively  early  period ;  in  f act^  the  yellow  nodules  of  early 
sjrphilitic  iritis  are  considered  by  good  pathologists  to  be  themselves  minute 
gummata  (vol.  i,  p.  288).  We  cannot,  therefore,  draw  an  absolute  line 
between  the  preceding  forms  of  syphilodermia  as  symptoms,  and  the  tertiary 

*  HntobinsoQ  speaks  of  a  f  onn  of  syphUide  which  is  attended  with  clnsters  of  vesicles 
like  those  of  shingles,  hot  which  is  bilateral  and  widely  distributed  i  and  Hardy  describes 
three  varieties  of  syphilide  which  he  terms  eczematoos,  variolif  orm,  and  I 
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lesions  as  sequels ;  but  whether  we  use  the  word  tertiary  or  speak  only  of 
late  symptoms,  the  distinction  is  practical  and  important  between  the 
roseolous,  macular,  papular,  squamous,  and  pustular  syphilides  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  later  nodes  and  ulcers  on  the  other.  The  former  are  forms  of 
dermatitis,  the  latter  of  granuloma.  The  former  are  associated  with  sore 
throat  and  iritis,  the  latter  with  the  visceral  affections  described  in  the 
first  volume  (p.  290). 

Syphilitic  condylomata  and  mucous  patches  have  been  described  already 
(pp.  884—6). 

The  syphilitic  ulcer  may  begin  in  a  cutaneous  gumma  or  beneath  a 
rupial  crust)  or  in  a  patch  of  syphilitic  scales  or  pustules.  It  spreads  from 
the  margin,  or,  as  the  phrase  is  now  applied,  it  is  serpiginous.  It  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  multiple;  the  edges  are  rounded  and  punched  out.  It 
causes  remarkably  little  irritation  or  pain  ;  it  may  occur  upon  any  part  of 
the  body,  trunk,  head,  or  limbs ;  it  may  often  be  distinguished  by  its  presence 
upon  parts  which  are  little  liable  to  other  forms  of  ulcer.  Hence  an  ulcer 
of  the  arm  is  more  likely  to  be  syphilitic  than  one  of  the  leg,  and  an  ulcer 
over  the  fibula  than  one  above  the  inner  ankle. 

Syphilitic  cicatrices  follow  the  pustular,  the  rupial,  and  the  ulcerating 
lesions.  They  are  often  rounded  or  horseshoe  in  form,  pigmented,  smooth, 
and  atrophic  rather  than  hypertrophic.  Their  irregular  localisation  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  evidence  of  their  nature. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
skin  from  those  of  traumatic,  febrile,  and  idiopathic  origin ;  for,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  an  error  in  diagnosis  is  fatal  to  successful  treatment 

The  rules  for  diagnosis  of  syphilis  so  far  as  relates  to  the  skin  may  be 
briefly  given  as  follows : 

firstly,  what  is  called  history  is  a  most  fallacious  guide.  In  hospital 
practice  the  writer  was  accustomed  to  neglect  it  entirely ;  and  although, 
when  the  patient's  statements  are  carefully  sifted,  they  have  a  certain  value, 
the  greatest  mistakes  are  those  which  are  due  to  reliance  upon  this  misleading 
character ;  for  we  must  always  remember  that  even  the  most  truthful  patient 
may  be  quite  deceived  in  supposing  that  he  had  syphilis,  when  he  suffered 
from  a  different  venereal  malady,  or  may  have  been  erroneously  informed  that 
a  venereal  sore  was  non-specific  ;  and,  as  we  insisted  before,  syphilis  is,  in  a 
considerable  minority  of  cases,  a  non-venereal  disease,  and  in  a  certain  number 
may  be  transmitted  without  any  primary  lesions  at  all  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  291). 

Secondly,  the  elementary  lesions  of  dermato-syphiUs  are  midHformf  not 
mere  stages  of  inflammation  as  in  eczema  or  erythema  multiforme,  but  diverse 
from  the  beginning. 

Thirdly,  the  colour  is  an  important  character,  but  is  sometimes  absent 
from  the  earliest  ezanthem,  when  its  presence  would  be  most  useful  for 
diagnosis.  Even  in  subsequent  forms  it  is  occasionally  much  less  marked 
than  usual,  and  may  be  simulated  by  certain  cases  of  chronic  eczema  or 
psoriasis,  or  still  more  frequently  by  Lichen  planus. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  syphilides  is  an  important  aid  to 
diagnosis.  Syphilis  in  its  early  stage  may,  if  extensive,  be  symmetrical  in 
the  same  sense  as  measles.  But  true  symmetry,  when  homologous  regions 
are  independently  affected — such  as  we  see  in  psoriasis  and  eczema— is 
seldom  or  never  seen  in  syphilis,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  affects 
the  palms  and  soles. 
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The  abeence  of  itching  from  the  earlier,  and  of  pain  from  the  later, 
emptions  is  very  remarkable,  and  almost  though  not  absolutely  constant. 

Lastly,  the  presence  of  concomitant  lesions  in  other  organs  than  the  skin, 
the  eyes,  the  throaty  the  lymph  glands  or  the  testes,  the  presence  of  scars 
or  maculae,  ivill  often  render  a  doubtful  diagnosis  certain,  or  their  absence 
will  be  decisive  against  a  suspicious  eruption  being  specific.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  common  fallacy  of  supposing,  because 
a  patient  has  had  syphilis  or  is  even  suffering  from  sjrphilitic  lesions  at  the 
time  of  examination,  that  any  affection  of  his  skin  must  needs  own  the  same 
cause.  We  have  only  to  remember  that  a  man  suffering  from  syphilis  may 
be  attacked  by  smallpox,  typhus,  or  scabies,  and  that  a  patient  suffering  from 
chronic  psoriasis  or  varicose  ulcers  may  contract  lues,  to  see  the  fallacy  of 
trusting  to  what  after  all  is  only  a  probability. 

CcngenUal  syphUodermia  has  essentially  the  same  characters  as  that  due 
to  an  acquired  lesion;  in  infants  the  commonest  eruption  is  a  coppery, 
blotchy  rash  on  the  nates  and  thighs.  The  bullous  syphilide  of  the  soles  is 
«lmo8t  peculiar  to  the  congenital  disease ;  this  is  often  accompanied  with 
mucous  tubercles  of  the  anus.  In  later  childhood,  typical  gummata  may 
develop  and  leave  the  characteristic  ulcers. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  dermato-syphilis  is  that  of  the  general 
disease  of  which  it  is  part,  and  has  been  already  fully  discussed  in  the  first 
volume.  Mercury  is  almost  always  indicated,  and  iodide  of  potassium  or 
sodium  should  only  be  substituted  when  cutaneous  gummata  or  tertiary 
ulcers  are  present.  Phagedaenic  ulceration  always  called  for  treatment  by 
opium. 

Locally,  the  slighter  forms  of  eruption  need  no  special  treatment.  Ulcers 
and  raw  surfaces  should  have  black  wash  or  red  ointment  applied,  and  con- 
dylomata should  be  dusted  with  calomel;  or,  if  there  is  a  sloughing  or 
otherwise  unhealthy  surface,  iodoform  is  often  used  with  great  benefit. 
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**  Heat  tibi  antem-^Qoidiuuti  est  P^Laptts  in  f  almUi." 

TmmgBBXMfAMpki^Yv/ifZk. 

DefinUion^  history^  and  nomendatm^^Anaiomyif  hMdlogy  €Md  heal  cown^^ 
Locdify — SymptoTM-^Age,  etc. — Diagnosis  from  ea/Mtft,  rodeut  yketf  and 
syphilis — Pathology — BdaMon  to  tubercle  wnd  scrofula — ClifUeal  eefurse  and 
prognosis — Treatment,  locals  internal,  and  by  inoculation  wUh  Koch's  flmd-^ 
Scrofidodermia  a/nd  tubercular  ulcers. 

Lupus  erythematosus — Pafhology^-^LocaUty — Comse — Histology — Treatment. 

Disseminated  erythematous  lupus — Bhinosderoma. 

Of  all  diseases  which  affect  the  skin  alone,  lupus  is  the  most  destraetiTe. 
Unlike  syphilis,  leprosy,  and  malignant  growths,  it  is  a  purely  cutaDaoos 
disease.  It  affects  the  deep  layer  of  the  cutis,  and  the  epidflaanis  is  only 
inyolved  subsequently.  It  also  spreads  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
occasionally  to  adjacent  mucous  membranes,  but  rarely  to  the  cartilages  or 
fascia  propria  beneath  the  skin ;  and  it  never  attacks  muscles,  bones,  or 
other  deep  structures.  Lupus  is  at  once  a  chronic  deep  dermatitis  of  a 
special  kind  and  a  new  growth  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Virchow 
included  it  with  tubercle,  leprosy,  and  syphilis  among  the  Granulomata^  or 
new  growths  which  consist  of  the  same  corpuscular  elements  which  form 
the  granulations  of  a  healing  ulcer.  By  the  IVench  writers  it  has  been  almost 
universally  assumed  to  be  tubercular  in  nature,  and  forms  the  type  of  a  sup- 
posed natural  family  of  Scrof ulides.  In  earlier  times  lupus  was  confounded 
with  ordinary  chronic  ulcers,  with  cancer,  with  leprosy,  and  most  of  all  witii 
the  later  forms  of  lues.  The  lupus  exedens  of  older  writers  was  in  most  cases 
tertiary  syphilis,  e.  g.  the  woodcut  given  as  a  type  of  the  disease  in  Druitt's 
*  Vade  Mecum.' 

Lupus^  was  first  carefully  defined  and  described  by  Willan,  and  was 
figured  by  Bateman  in  his  sixty-seventh  plate.  He  placed  it  among 
Tubercula  and  noticed  its  characteristic  preference  for  the  face.  The 
distinctions  subsequently  introduced  : — Lupus  exedens  and  L,  non  exedens 
(Rayer),  the  lupus  "qui  d^truit  en  surface — en  profondeur — avec. hyper- 
trophic" (Cazenave  and  Schedel) — Lupus  serpiginosus,  syphiliticus  and 
vulgaris — ^with  many  others — are  unnecessary  or  mischievous.  Only  one 
aberrant  form,  or  rather  allied  disease.  Lupus  erythematosus,  need  be  separately 
described  or  named. 

Anatomy. — ^Lupus  begins  by  the  formation  of  minute  nodules  of  granu- 
lation-tissue in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  cutis.     These  can  be  felt  like  shot  in 

*  Synonymt. — Noli  me  tangere,  Towtigo  prana,  Impeiigo  rodew,  and  Setpsi  egedent.  The 
word  "Inpns/*  which  has  been  traced  back  bj  Virchow  to  the  school  of  Salemo  in  tbe 
thirteenth  century  ('  ArchiT/  toI.  xxxii»  1865),  expresses  the  destmctiTe  ravages  of  the 
disease.  It  is  applied  to  an  incurable  ulcer  by  Alexis  of  Hedmont  (1678).  The  dramatistv 
Webster,  uses  the  English  equiyalent  in  the  phrase  "the  olcerons  wolf." 
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ihe  akin,  although  without  hardness,  and  show  as  reddish  spots  which  mark 
the  ''  macular "  stage.  When  exposed,  they  are  found  to  be  vascular ; 
and  'wlien  several  are  seen  together,  a  yellowish  tint  is  sometimes  observable, 
which  with  their  soft  translucent  appearance  has  led  to  their  being  compared 
to  apple-jelly. 

Histologically,  they  consist  at  first  of  small  nucleated  exudation-cells,  with 
very  scanty  stroma.  As  the  disease  goes  on,  these  granulation  nodules  unite, 
and  undergo  changes  in  two  directions.  The  intercellular  substance  may 
become  a  stroma  of  delicate  connective  tissue.  This  may  increase  and 
acquire  firmness  imtil  it  becomes  connective  tissue  with  spindle^haped  cor- 
puscles ;  and  finally  may  form  a  firm,  fibrous,  contracted,  or  oedematous  tissue 
which  resembles  an  atrophic  or  hypertrophic  cicatrix.  More  frequently, 
however,  either  universally  or  with  only  a  certain  amount  of  the  fibrous 
taransformation  just  described,  the  new-formed  lupus  tissue  breaks  down, 
the  nodules  become  confluent,  the  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  ulcera- 
tion destroys  the  new  growths,  the  epidermis  gives  way,  and  an  ulcer 
results.  The  floor  of  this  ulcer  is  formed  by  lupous  nodules  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  healthy  granulations  of  a  healing 
aore.  The  edges  are  somewhat  raised  and  can  generally  be  felt  to  consist 
of  nodules  which  have  not  yet  softened.  The  pus  secreted  is  usually  thin 
and  scanty.  While  fresh  deposition  of  nodules  and  fresh  softening  and 
ulceration  ensue,  there  is  usuaJly  some  eflbrt  at  repair  by  the  fibrous  trans- 
formation above  described. 

The  skin  around,  though  red  and  slightly  swollen,  does  not  feel  hot,  and 
the  redness  is  of  a  venous  tint. 

The  whole  process  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  lungs 
daring  the  course  of  phthisis.  There,  also,  we  have  minute  nodules  of 
granulation-tissue,  which  have  been  described  both  as  new  growths  and  as 
inflammatory.  There,  also,  the  nodules  undergo  softening  and  ulceration ; 
the  ulceration  spreads,  with  chronic  inflammation  and  continual  deposit  of 
fresh  "  tubercles.''  There,  also,  the  ulcerative  process  is  rarely  unaccompanied 
by  some  amount  of  fibrous  transformation,  which  in  favourable  cases  leads 
to  the  involution  of  the  disease  and  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  The  bearing 
of  this  resemblance  on  the  theory  of  lupus  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  process  above  described  is  extremely  slow.  We  may  watch  lupus 
for  more  than  a  year  before  it  ulcerates.  It  usually  begins  at  a  single  spot 
and  spreads  irregularly  therefrom,  sometimes  in  a  serpiginous  form  and  com- 
paratively swiftly,  more  often  with  an  irregular  rounded  shape.  It  is  rare 
for  two  independent  foci  of  lupus  to  be  seen,  but  this  may  sometimes  occur. 
Whether  in  separate  patches  or  as  a  single  spreading  surface,  the  disease  is 
decidedly  unsymmetrical,  unless  it  happens  to  begin  in  the  median  line. 

The  epidermis  is  usually  more  or  less  thickeneid,  particularly  the  deepest 
layer ;  but  the  original  seat  of  the  process  is  in  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
cutis,  whence  it  s{»reads  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  until  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  true  skin  is  infiltrated.  According  to  Auspitz,  the  sebaceous 
glands  are  destroyed,  the  sweat-glands  are  unchanged,  the  hair-follicles  dis- 
appear or  are  transformed  into  cysts.  Rindfleisch  asserts  that  lupus  begins 
in  the  sebaceous  glands,  not  the  erythematous  or  so-called  sebaceous  form 
but  lupus  vulgaris ;  and  he  therefore  calls  it  an  adenoma.  But  this  no  doubt 
is  a  mistake  :  any  inflammatory  disease  will  show  most  exudation  in  the 
more  vascular  parts  of  an  organ,  and  the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  skin  are 
the  papilka  and  the  sebaceous  glands;  but  the  glands  themselves  are  not 
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involyed  except  as  a  secondary  result  in  the  disease.     Neither  Neumann  nor 
subsequent  histologists  agree  with  Bindfleisch. 

Giant-cells  are  frequently  observed  (Friedlander  in  *  Virchow's  Archiv, ' 
1874  ;  and  Thin,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  vol.  bdi).  Bacilli  either  identical  with 
those  of  tubercle  or  closely  resembling  them  were  discovered  by  Doutrele- 
pont  in  1883.  These  characteristic  bacilli,  though  no  doubt  always  present, 
are  very  few  in  number,  so  that  it  takes  much  time  and  many  sections  to 
discover  them. 

Locality. — Lupus  by  preference  attacks  the  face,  particularly  the  al»  of 
the  nose,  the  edges  of  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  the  eyelids,  and  the  conjunctiva. 
It  also  occurs  upon  the  ears  and  spreads  to  the  neck.  It  is  rarely  seen  on 
the  scalp  and  is  not  common  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  but  there  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  body  on  which  lupus  has  not  been  observed,  and  fJthough, 
as  just  stated,  it  is  rare  to  see  two  lupous  ulcers  at  once,  it  often,  after 
appearing  and  being  cured  upon  the  face,  reappears  in  another  region.  In 
Vienna  the  trunk  and  the  buttocks  are  said  to  be  more  often  the  seat  of 
lupus  than  the  arms  and  legs  ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  almost  exempt 

Lupus  also  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  and  the  larynx  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  900).  It  very  rarely  affects 
the  tongue  or  the  deeper  mucous  membranes.  According  to  Hebra,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  cartilages  of  nose  and  ears  being  occasionaQy 
affected,  and  even  tendons  and  ligaments  of  joints.  Lupus  vaginsB  has 
been  described  by  Dr  Matthews  Duncan. 

Symptoms. — As  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  and  its  local  sigiu 
torpid,  so  its  symptoms  are  but  slight.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  pain  is 
felt  even  when  extensive  tracts  of  the  skin  are  deeply  ulcerated ;  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  remedy  is  far  more  painful  than  the  disease.  The 
general  health  is  also  unaffected;  so  that,  except  for  the  disfigurementi 
lupus  would  be  one  of  the  most  easily  borne  of  idl  serious  and  destructiTe 
diseases. 

Etiology. — Apart  from  the  question  of  its  relation  to  tubercle,  which 
will  be  presently  discussed,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  cause  of 
lupus. 

It  is  probably  equally  common  in  both  sexes.  With  respect  to  o^e,  it  is» 
as  conmionly  seen,  a  disease  of  young  adult  life.  But  it  has  then  lasted  in 
most  cases  for  several  years,  and  it  may  occur  in  young  children.  We  have 
observed  it  in  those  not  above  four  or  five  years  old,  but  it  is  more  common 
about  puberty,  and  usually  begins  at  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  twenty. 
After  thirty  it  is  certainly  rare  for  it  to  begin,  though  cases  of  undoubted 
lupus  may  be  occasionally  observed  which  start  even  later.^ 

In  young  subjects  it  shows  an  almost  constant  tendency  to  spread,  even 
when  repair,  as  generally  happens,  is  to  some  extent  occurring  at  the  same 
time ;  but  after  thirty  lupus  tends  to  undergo  involution,  and  if  left  to 
itself  will  in  most  cases  end  in  cicatrices,  disfiguring  or  disabling  the  patient^ 
but  no  longer  active. 

Lupus  is  not  hereditary,  and  has  never  been  seen  at  birth,  nor  does  it 
often  affect  more  than  one  member  of  the  same  family. 

Devergie  noticed  that  lupus  is  more  often  seen  amongst  hospital  patients 
than  in  private  practice,  and  this  is  certainly  true  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France.     It  is  more  common  in  Vienna  than  in  London. 

*  According  to  Hebra  and  his  disoipleB^  it  always  begins  before  pnberty,  oocaiioiiaUj  in 
infancy,  bat  osoaUy  from  tbe  flf tb  to  ^q  ninth  or  tentb  year. 
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Diagnosis, — ^The  fact  of  lupus  being  a  deep  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
leaying  scars,  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  eczema  and  all  the  superficial 
forms  of  dermatitis  enumerated  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  section  ;  nor  is 
there  much  practical  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  from  varicose  and  other 
traumatic  or  accidental  ulcers.  The  real  difficulties  of  diagnosis  arise  be- 
tween lupus,  syphilis,  rodent  ulcer,  and  cancer  of  the  skin. 

Lupus  is  distinguished  from  cancer  by  the  absence  of  pain,  by  its  slow 
progress,  by  its  beginning  early  in  life,  by  the  presence  of  granulations,  the 
absence  of  hssmorrhage,  and  the  nodulated,  but  not  unif omdy  and  densely 
infiltrated,  edge.  Invasion  of  deeper  structures  and  secondary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  corresponding  lymph-glands  decides  the  case  to  be  cancerous, 
but  our  object  is  to  establish  a  diagnosis  long  before  this  point  has  been 
reached 

Bodenl  ulcer  is  covered  by  an  adherent  reddish-brown  scab,  which  when 
present  is  characteristic,  but  it  may  often  have  been  removed  by  accident^ 
by  poulticing,  or  by  other  remedies  before  the  lesion  is  seen.  The  edges 
are  neither  thick,  hard,  and  infiltrated  like  those  of  epithelial  cancer,  nor  do 
they  contain  little  nodules  as  in  lupus.  Granulations  are  absent^  the  ulcer 
being  of  the  kind  known  as  "indolent^"  while  that  of  lupus  is  what  is 
caUed  "  weak."  Like  lupus,  the  face  is  its  favourite  seat^  but  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  eyes  ratiier  than  the  cheeks  and  nose ;  it  is  always  single 
and  never  extends  so  widely  as  lupus ;  it  makes  no  attempt  at  spontaneous 
cicatrisation ;  and  it  only  occurs  in  those  who  are  past  middle  life. 

Syphilitic  tdcers  have  an  undermined,  not  an  infiltrated  or  nodular  edge ; 
the  colour  of  the  surrounding  skin  is  brownish  or  yellowish,  whereas  tibat 
of  lupus  is  of  a  more  venous,  i.  e,  purplish-red.  In  both  there  may  be  con- 
ddenible  crusts,  forming  what  is  described  as  "  rupia "  and  "  ecthyma "  in 
the  one  case,  and  as  "  lupus  pustulosus  et  crustaceus ''  in  the  other ;  but 
when  these  are  removed,  the  more  characteristic  ulcerated  surface  beneath 
will  be  seen.  The  scars  which  result  when  a  syphilitic  ulcer  is  healed  often 
resemble  those  of  lupus,  but  they  are  less  apt  to  be  hypertrophied,  they 
are  much  more  pigmented,  and  seldom  present  the  pink  aspect  and  enlarged 
veins  which  are  often  seen  after  lupus  is  healed. 

Moreover,  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  begin  as  a  rule  in  the  formation  of 
a  gumma  in  or  under  the  skin,  deeper  than  the  nodules  of  lupus  and  less 
early  affecting  the  epithelium.  In  the  nose  this  distinction  is  most  appli- 
cable—lupus begins  at  the  edge  of  the  nostril  and  slowly  creeps  on,  only 
affecting  the  cartilages  (if  it  does  at  aU)  in  its  latest  stages ;  whereas  syphilis 
b^ins  in  the  perichondrium  or  periosteum,  and  has  already  destroyed  much 
underlying  tissue  before  the  ulcer  on  the  skin  appears.  The  nose  which 
has  lost  its  tip  or  alae  has  usually  been  affected  by  lupus ;  that  which  has 
lost  its  bridge  by  syphilis.  Extensive  disease  of  the  skin,  with  the  carti- 
lages and  septum  intact^  is  most  likely  lupus ;  a  small  ulcer  with  a  deep 
foul  cavity  beneath  it^  and  exposed  bone  and  cartilage,  is  almost  certainly 
syphilis.  The  frightful  cases  of  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  face 
and  opening  of  the  orbit^  phar3mx,  and  posterior  nares,  which  figured  in 
museums  and  plates  as  lupus  exedens,  were  tertiary  syphilis,  neglected  or 
ill-treated,  cases  which  the  better  diagnosis  and  improved  therapeutics  of 
modem  times  have  happily  banished  from  civilized  countries. 

Apart  from  the  local  characters,  diagnosis  between  syphilis  and  lupus 
will  be  much  helped  by  remembering  that  syphilitic  ulcers  are  frequently 
multiple,  lupus  very  rarely  so ;  and  that  secondary  implication  of  lymph- 
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glands,  with  charaetoiBtie  indnration,  is  eommon  in  syphilis — rare  and  only 
as  the  accidental  consequence  of  temporary  inflamnw^ian,  which  renden 
them  soft  and  painful,  in  lupus.  Again,  the  syphilitic  uloer  is  usually 
accompanied  by  other  cutaneous  lesions ;  the  lupus  ulcer  has  no  complica- 
tion. Syphilis  begins  after  puberty,  oft^  long  after ;  lupus  before  puberty 
or  shortly  after.  Lastly,  lupus  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  and  nothing  else, 
whereas  syphilitic  gummata  and  ulcers  will  be  generally  accompanied  by 
other  signs  of  lues  in  the  bones,  glands,  tongue,  or  viscera. 

Of  the  cutaneous  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis,  the  eariy  coppery  rashes 
have  no  resemblance  to  lupus,  and  the  later  gummatous  ulcers  are  exactly 
like  those  of  tertiary  acquired  syjAilis. 

Paihdlogy :  relation  to  syphUis. — ^Although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
found lupus  with  the  ordinary  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  respectable  authors  that  lupus  is  the  result  of  inherited  syphilis 
which  does  not  show  itself  in  the  ordinary  form.  Hebra  himself  was  led 
into  this  opinion  by  a  striking  case  in  his  own  practice,  where  a  syjdiihtic 
father  had  borne  to  him — firsts  a  stillborn  child ;  secondly,  one  which  died  in  a 
few  months  with  the  ordinary  marks  of  inherited  syphilis ;  then  a  third  who 
survived,  after  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis  of  the  skin  and  bones ;  while 
the  Itot  who  was  bom  apparently  healthy,  remained  so  for  some  years,  but 
became  before  puberty  the  subject  of  typical  lupus.  The  case  is  no  doubt 
striking,  and  is  supposed  to  show  that  lupus  is  the  feeblest  and  most  diluted 
effect  of  transmitted  syphilitic  virus.  But  no  one  pretends  that  a  child 
with  a  syphilitic  father  or  brothers  is  thereby  prevented  from  becoming  the 
subject  of  lupus,  and  if  so  the  two  diseases  must  occasionally  occur  in  the 
same  family  or  the  same  individual.  Persons  affected  with  lupus  may  acquire 
syphilis,  and  persons  who  inherit  syphilis  may  be  attacked  by  lupus.  Owing 
to  Mr  Hutchinson's  classical  observations,  we  can  now  recognise  congenital 
syphilis  not  only  in  infants  but  in  later  life.  Such  persons  are  not  more 
liable  to  lupus  than  others  ;  and  one  ought  to  be  very  sceptical  in  admit^ang 
that  congenital  S3rphilis  is  present  when  it  shows  itself  by  none  of  its 
unequivocal  characters. 

The  assumption  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ''  syphilitic  lupus,''  a  kind 
of  hybrid  between  two  diatheses,  is  also  unjustified;  and,  like  similar 
diagnoses  of  "rheumatic  gout"  or  hybrids  of  scarlatina  and  measles,  is 
practically  mischievous.  At  the  same  time  the  diagnosis  between  syjMis 
and  lupus  is  often  difficulty  and  even  with  care  and  experience  one  may 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other — at  least  the  present  writer  has  done  so. 

Relation  to  tuberde. — Is  lupus,  as  the  French  school  assert^  a  "scrofulide"  f 
This  word  was  invented  by  Bazin  and  Hardy  in  imitation  of  the  Syphilides 
of  Biett  and  Alibert.  Bazin  includes  among  "  Scrofulides  b^gnes,"  chil- 
blains, erythema,  strophulus,  prurigo,  lichen,  eczema^  impetigo,  and  some 
forms  of  acne.  These  are  justly  excluded  by  the  sounder  judgment  of 
M.  Hardy,  who  precisely  defines  his  scrcrfulides  as  depending  exclusively 
upon  scrcrfula  as  the  sjrphilides  do  upon  syjAilis,  never  developing  without 
it,  and  diagnostic  of  its  presence.  He  would  place  under  this  deSnitioD 
lupus,  which  Biett  had,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  separated  from  all  other 
disease^  without  inventing  an  ordinal  name  for  it^  while  Alibert  had 
lumped  it  with  eczema  and  psoriasis  among  the  dartres.  Gazenave  described 
four  species  of  scrof ulide  under  lupus ;  erythematous,  tubercular,  ulcerous, 
and  hypertrophic.  Bazin's  division  of  "Scrofulides  malignes"  was  into 
erythematous,  tubercular,  and  scrofulide  crustac^  ukereuse.     Hardy  addresses 
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tlie  same  leproaoh  to  the  third  of  Basin's  as  to  the  last  iwe  of  Oazenave's 
spades,  and  himself  describes  fire  varieties  ol  scrof  ulides  ; 

1.  Sot.  ^Ts^A^mo^etMe.— This  corresponds  to  erythematoiis  lupus,  an  un- 
dodbtedly  distinct  form,  which  will  be  described  below. 

2.  Scr.  corrUe  ei  acn6igue.^^Tbia  is  not  what  other  French  writers  describe 
as  aeii6  com^  a  curious  affection  of  the  sebaceous  glands  unaccompanied 
with  inflammation  (<'  ichthyosis  follicularis  ")  very  rare,  and  in  the  cases 
which  the  writer  has  seen  without  the  slightest  didm  to  the  epithet  scrofu- 
lous {p.  844).  The  sercfuUde  eomie  of  Hardy  consists  of  groups  of  c<mie- 
dones,  placed  on  a  purplish  red  patch,  and  is  followed  by  d^nressed  cicatrices 
unpreceded  by  ulceration.  It  appears  upon  the  face,  has  a  very  slow  course, 
and  occurs  (we  may  presume)  only  in  parsoos  who  for  some  other  reason 
are  entitled  to  the  epithet  scrofulous.  It  corresponds  to  Devergie's  Herfis 
er6tac^  and  to  Chausit's  Acnd  akopUgue. 

In  London,  and  probably  in  Vienna,  this  affection  would  probably  be 
called  lupus  erythematosus  or  lupus  sebaceus  indifferently  or  conjointly. 

3.  8er,  puskdeuse. — ^This  is  the  most  frequent  variety ;  it  begins  either 
by  a  number  of  pin's-head  pustules  grouped  on  a  small  red  patch,  lasting 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  and  learing  a  yellow  scab,  or  else  with  a  large 
pustule,  like  that  of  ec^yma,  which  wh^i  ruptured  gires  place  to  a  dark 
prominent  crust,  which  other  dermatologists  would  name  rupia.  The  part 
usually  affected  is  the  nose,  the  course  is  very  slow  and  unaccompanied  by 
itching  or  pain,  but  the  most  characteristic  point  is  that  when  the  crusts, 
which  are  very  adherent,  are  removed,  ulceration  is  found  beneath.  This 
ulceration  is  not  deep,  the  surface  is  pale  and  sometimes  presents  little 
hard,  dry,  rough,  warty  nodules,  which  led  Hardy  originally  to  describe  the 
variety  as  "  scrof ulide  verruqueuse." 

This  form  would  by  German,  English,  and  American  dermatologists  be 
recognised  as  typical  lupus  {Impetigo  rodens),  which,  as  above  described, 
frequently  begins  in  pustules  and  is  accompanied  by  large  scabs.  The  slow 
course  of  the  disease  makes  the  subsequent  ulcerated  stage  much  more 
famiMac,  but  even  if  watched  from  the  begkining,  cases  of  lupus  with  pustules 
and  la^e  prominent  crusts  are  seen  in  London,  in  a  minority  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  whole. 

4.  8or.  iuberouhim  is  divided  again  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  variety, 
and  the  former  distinguished  as  sometimes  disseminated  over  various  parts 
ot  the  body  and  sometimes  localised,  sometimes  inconspicuous  and  ending 
in  a  light  atrophic  scar,  sometimes  hypertrophied,  especially  when  it  affects 
the  genital  organs.  M.  Hardy  speaks  of  these  deeper  tuberculous  scrof  ulides 
as  producing  "  ces  vastes  destructions,  ces  plaies  ^pouvantables  et  hideuses 
qu'on  ne  rencontre  que  trop  souvent  k  la  face,"  and  as  occasionally  proving 
fatal,  with  profuse  suppuration,  cachexia,  and  hectic.  This  form,  according  to 
the  eminent  author  quoted,  produces  enormous  cicatrices  on  the  eyelids,  the 
lipsy  the  neck,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  like  those  produced  by  severe  bums. 

This  is  obviously  lupus  ezedens  in  its  severest  and  most  destructive 
form,  but  not  differing  from  the  slighter  forms  accompanied  with  true 
ulceration,  except  in  degree.  Moreover,  even  when  untreated,  the  ravages 
of  lupus,  however  hideous,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  contrast  with  the 
deeper  de^^niction  of  syphilis  and  cancer  than  for  their  extent  and  severity 
considered  as  a  disease  of  the  skin. 

5.  Scr,  phleg7noneu8e.^^ThiB  is  a  superficial  ulcer  which  begins  in  a 
phlegmon  as  big  as  an  almond  or  a  nut ;  this  gradually  softens,  fluctuates. 
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acquires  a  purplish-red  colour,  and  at  last  discharges  a  litUe  thin  pus ;  a 
scab  forms,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated  and  become  chronic  until  a 
large  surface  becomes  ulcerated.  The  disease  appears  chiefly  on  the  iace, 
but  also  on  the  trunk  and  limbs.  It  also  leaves  a  scar,  at  first  violet- 
coloured,  afterwards  pale,  irregular,  and  reticulated. 

This  somewhat  rare  variety  will  be  recognised  as  what  older  surgeons, 
and  especially  the  late  Mr  Hilton,  used  to  describe  as  ''  scrofulous  ulcer.'' 
No  doubt  it  deserves  separate  mention,  but  whether  regarded  histologically, 
or  from  the  point  (rf  view  of  pathology  or  of  treatment^  it  is  closely  allied 
to  lupus.  When,  however,  it  occurs  on  other  parts  than  the  face,  the 
primary  abscess  is  often  due  to  suppuration  of  a  tubercular  lymph-gland,  of 
which  there  are  not  a  few  too  smaJl  to  be  recognised  by  the  anatomist^  but 
apparent  when  enlarged  by  the  hypertrophy  of  Hodgkin's  disease  or  by 
caseous  inflammation. 

A  review  of  these  varieties  of  the  scrofulides  defined  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  the  most  rational  of  the  successors  of  Biett^  and  described  in  his 
admirable  'Le9ons'*  with  the  clinical  acumen  and  skill  characteristic  of 
Professor  Hardy^  shows  that  the  only  diseases  of  the  skin  which  have  any 
title  to  be  called  scrofulous  are  those  which  Willan  and  Bateman,  with  their 
successors  in  England,  and  Hebra,  with  his  disciples  in  Glermany,  would 
agree  in  calling  lupus.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  rare  papular  affection  of 
the  skin  described  by  Hebra  as  lichen  scrofulosorum  (p.  797),  and  also  the 
dry,  harsh,  unoiled  condition  called  pityriasis  tabescentium  (p.  846),  are 
not  included  in  the  above  account  of  scrofulides. 

What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  ascribing  lupus  to  Scrofula  ?  This  raises 
the  question  of  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  that  much-abused  word. 

Scrofula  originally  denoted  a  swollen  neck,  which  in  some  children 
makes  the  head  pass  into  the  shoulders  with  scarcely  any  constriction,  as  it 
does  in  a  pig  (scrofa).  It  is  found  that  this  usually  depends  upon  a  chronic 
caseous  enlargement  with  characteristic  suppuration  and  subsequent  cica- 
trices of  the  cervical  lymph-glands.  The  word  struma  also  meant  a  swollen 
neck,  and  while  in  England  it  is  used  as  a  more  or  less  vague  synonym  of 
scrofula,  which  had  better  be  discarded,  in  Germany  it  is  applied  to 
another  cause  of  a  chronic  swollen  neck,  namely,  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

The  mere  form  of  degeneration  is,  as  Yirchow  long  ago  pointed  out^ 

not  characteristic ;  for  it  may  occur  in  a  traumatic  abscess  and  in  atheroma, 

in  the  middle  of  tumours  and  even  of  cancers.     Moreover,  most  cases  (A 

caseous  disease  of  the  lympharia  would,  on  careful  examination,  be  found 

not  to  be  idiopathic  but  secondary  to  mucous  or  cutaneous  irritation.    If 

indurated  lympharia  are  discovered,  we  at  once  seek  for  a  primary  affection 

in  a  chancre,  if  cancerous  in  a  primary  tumour  or  an  epithelial  surface,  if 

suppurating  in  a  primary  wound  or  inflammation  of  the  skin  or  mucous 

membrane.     In  the  same  way  caseous  lymph-glands  can  generaUy  be  traced 

to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  surface  from  which  they  receive  their  lymph. 

In  the  neck  they  are  most  frequently  traceable  to  the  throat  with  its  tonsils 

and  other  lymphatic  organs,  more  rarely  to  the  scalp,  the  teeth,  or  the  ear; 

bronchial   lymph-glands   become  caseous   in    consequence   of   chronic   or 

repeated  subacute  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia ;  mesenteric  lympharia 

in  consequence  of  chronic  or  subacute  enteritis  and  diarrhoea.     These  three 

groups  of  lympharia  in  the  neck,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen  are  the 

*  The  later  Tolume  ('Maladies  de  la  Peau '), published  in  1886, does  not  on  this  salrjeci 
deviate  from  that  which  was  taught  in  1864. 
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p-indpal  seats  of  so-called  scrofula,  and  the  reason  is  probably  because  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  small  intestine 
is  pre-eminently  rich  in  adenoid  or  lymphatic  tissue.  According  to  the 
more  rational  believers  in  scrofula  as  a  diathesis,  disposition,  or  general 
pathological  tendency,  caseous  disease  of  lymph-glands  is  clinically  found 
connected  with  caries  of  the  bones,  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
articular  ends  or  of  the  synovial  membranes  in  joints,  and  with  certain 
forms  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  On  these  points  we  do  not  presume  to  speak 
with  authority ;  but  a  physician  certainly  sees  many  children  with  caries  of 
bones  or  chronic  inflammation  of  several  joints,  who  have  no  affisction  what- 
ever of  their  lymphatic  organs;  and  there  are  many  children,  and  some 
adults,  with  caseous  inflammation  of  cervical  and  other  lymph-glands,  which 
lasts  for  years  without  their  bones,  their  joints,  or  their  conjunctiva  ever 
being  affected.  Watson's  classical  account  of  the  two  types  of  scrofulous 
children  left  one  sceptical  of  the  same  morbid  disposition  showing  itself  in 
such  opposite  ways ;  and  it  is  now  clear  that  "  pretty  scrofula  '*  was  in  most 
cases  tuberculosis  and  "  ugly  scrofula  "  inherited  syphilis. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  scrofula  and 
tubercle,  and  the  relation  of  lupus  to  each.  After  phthisis  and  scrofulous 
pneumonia  had  been  long  assumed  to  be  pathologically  identical  with 
scrofulous  glands  and  joints  and  bones,  Virchow  introduced  the  critical 
light  of  histology  into  the  confused  mass  of  doctrine  on  this  difficult  subject. 
Begarding  miliary  tubercle  as  the  type  of  that  condition  and  as  essentially 
a  granuloma  or  new  growth  of  an  adenoid  or  lymphatic  tjrpe,  he  defined  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  merely  as  "vulnerability,"  that  is,  inability  of  the 
organism  to  recover  from  slight  injuries.  Subsequently,  however,  scrofula, 
in  the  only  definite  anatomical  sense  of  the  term,  has  again  approached 
tubercle ;  for,  first,  the  giant-cells  of  Schiippel,  which  were  imagined  to  be 
characteristic  of  tubercle,  were  found  also  in  scrofulous  lymph-glands  by 
Friedlander ;  and  now  the  still  more  famous  bacillus  of  Koch  has  been  dis- 
covered in  these  same  organs. 

The  nodules  and  granules  of  lupus  contain  a  minute  bacillus  which  in 
form,  size,  and  reaction  to  staining  agents  is  indistinguishable  from  that 
found  in  phthisical  sputum.  Nevertheless  no  physican  with  clinical  expe- 
rience is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  uniform  presence  of  a  bacillus,  any  more 
than  of  a  histological  element  or  of  a  chemical  product,  can  settle  the  true 
affinitieis  of  morbid  processes,  which  must  be  judged  of  ultimately  by  their 
natural  history  and  physiology,  not  by  their  anatomy,  chemistry,  or  myco- 
logy. In  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  use  Hebra's  dictum,  where  the  patho- 
logist an4  the  clinical  physican  differ,  clinical  knowledge  must  be  the  master : 
"  Wo  der  Patholog  und  der  Kliniker  im  Streite  sind,  muss  der  Kliniker 
Meister  sein."  Admitting,  then,  that  the  bactihts  lupi  is  constant^  and  that  the 
same  organism  occurs  in  tubercle,  in  scrofulous  l3rmph-glands,  and  in  lupus, 
the  question  still  remains  whether  lupus  occurs  in  persons  who  have  definite 
signs  of  scrofula  or  who  are  subject  to  tubercular  diseases. 

To  the  latter  question  we  must  answer,  No.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
lupus  among  the  countless  victims  of  phthisis,  i.  e,  of  chronic  tubercular 
inflammation  of  both  lungs,  beginning  at  the  apex,  travelling  down,  ulcerat- 
ing and  destroying  the  tissue,  and  associated  with  laryngitis,  enteritis,  and 
tubercles  in  the  viscera.  Nor,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  has  the  writer  found  among  patients  with  lupus,  either  in 
hospital  practice  in  London  or  in  the  large  numbers  under  Hebra's  own 
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treatment,  any  considerable  number  of  cases  of  phthisis  \*  and  yet  phthisifl 
is  remarkably  common  both  in  England  and  in  Vienna,  so  that  it  has  beea 
regarded  by  English  writers  as  the  characteristic  scom^e  <rf  this  countiy, 
and  by  Austrian  writers  as  so  peculiar  to  Vienna  that  its  prevalence  hiis 
been  explained  by  the  geological  condition  of  the  soil. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  sometimes  meet  with  caseous  glands  or  scrofukmB 
scars  in  patients  with  lupus.  Perhaps  the  occurrence  is  not  more  frequent 
than  mere  coincidence  would  ezplain,  when  we  remember  thai;  both  kpos 
and  scrofula  principally  aflfoct  children  and  young  adults.  This  very  predi- 
lection, however,  for  a  certain  period  of  life  may  be  fairly  brought  forward 
as  an  argument  for  a  relation  between  the  two  diseases.  A  more  powednl 
argument  is  the  considerable  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  toeatmfint  which  is 
found  effectual  for  both. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  lupus  has  a  certain  pathological 
relation  to  caseous  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  cervical  lymph-^LandA,  inde- 
pendent of  its  histology  and  of  the  presence  of  a  bacillus ;  but  tbat^  apart 
from  this  relation,  it  has  no  connection  with  phthisis  or  with  genesal  tid>er- 
culosis ;  in  f act^  the  clinical  relation  between  phthisis  and  ^g^ieral  tuber- 
culosis on  the  one  hand  and  tubercular  or  caseous  lymph-glands  on  t^ 
other,  is  a  dight  and  uncertain  one.  It  is  also  clear  that  with  the  unimpor- 
tant exceptions  of  so-called  lichen  scrofulosus  and  pityriasis  tabescentiiuii, 
all  the  diseases  of  the  skin  which  have  any  true  connection  with  scrofula  or 
tubercle  may  be  comprised  undo:  the  naaoe  of  lupus.  Laotly,  nc^w^* 
standing  these  ooncessions,  we  must  maintain  that  it  is  not  justifiable  to 
forsake  the  old,  well-understood,  short,  and  expressive  term  of  lupus,  one 
merit  of  which  is  that  it  expresses  no  ihooty  and  begs  no  question.  In 
many  cases  of  lupus,  those  who  believe  in  tendencies  and  diatheses  may 
call  the  patient  scrofulous,  just  as  in  many  cases  of  eczema  they  majr  ^ 
him  gouty,  and  in  many  cases  of  erjrthema,  rheumatic.  Few  would  deay 
that  lupus  may  be  called  scrofulous  if  the  patient  show^  scars  which  prove 
that  he  has  had  caseous  lymph-glands,  that  eczema  may  be  called  goaty 
when  it  oc<»irs  in  a  patient  who  has  tophi  in  his  ears  or  in  his  joints,  and 
that  erythema  may  be  called  rheumatic  when  it  occurs  in  a  patient  who 
has  suffered  or  is  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  lupus,  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  Vienna,  since  then  in 
London,  and  also  in  Paris,  there  was  nothing  which  an  unbiassed  obeenrer 
would  have  called  a  sign  of  scrofula  excepting  the  disease  of  the  skin. 

Auspitz-^who  has  widely  departed  from  Hebra's  classification — ^puts  lupus 
among  what  he  styles  "chorio-blastosen,"  or  anomalies  of  growth  of  the  corium 
and  subcutaneous  tissue.  He  subdivides  this  group  into  simple  hypertrophic 
(macroaomia)  and  paratyinical  or  abnormal  growths,  which  include  Itbe  gnkOQ- 
lomata.  Here  lupus  finds  a  place  side  by  side  with  leprosy,  scrofulodenaia 
papulosa  (or  lichen  sorofulosus),  and  scrofulodermia  pustulosa  (or  acne  ca- 
checticorum),  scrofulodermia  ulcerosa  (or  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  skin),  tuber- 
culosis cutis  (as  a  separate  condition),  syphilis,  and  lastly,  rhinoscleroma. 

This  is  practically  following  Virchow's  arrangement  of  tubercle,.lupuft, 
and  leprosy  among  the  granulomata  in  his  primary  group  of  "  new  growths 
which  are  framed  on  the  type  of  connective  tissue.'' 

•  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  man  in  Philip  Ward,  aged  80,  wfae  has  suffered  from 
lopos  for  eighteen  jears,  who  has  had  hsmopWsis  at  intervals  aiaoe  be  waseensntasB  sad 
whonowshowi  the  physical  signs  of  phthisis ;  butanch  oases  ace  in  the  writer^s  experisaoe 
decidedly  i 
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In  *  Ziemssen's  Handbook '  Neisser  places  lupus  close  to  tuberculosis  of 
the  skin  and  scrofulodermia,  and  makes  them  one  division  of  a  group  of 
chronic  infectious  diseases  of  the  skin,  which  includes  in  addition  leprosy, 
sjrphilis,  glanders,  rhiuoscleroma  and  frambcesia.  He,  however,  excludes 
erythematous  lupus  from  the  group.  Writing  in  1883  he  admits  that  no 
one  has  established  the  constant  presence  of  Koch's  bacillus  tuberculosis  in 
lupns,  -while  Schiiller  has  found  only  micrococci. 

Kaposi  and  Baumgarten  both  oppose  the  recognition  of  lupus  as  a  tuber- 
cular disease.  Auspitz  and  Frederic  Lander,  Neumann,  and  other  modem 
dermatologlBts  in  Germany  admit  it^  and  even  Baumgarten  allows  the  possi- 
Mlity  of  a  genetic  relation  between  the  two.  Plumbe  spoke  of  lupus  as  a 
stromous  affection.  Erasmus  Wilson  maintained  the  same  relation,  Dr 
Fagge  says  "  it  is  apt  to  occur  in  scrofulous  persons,"  and  Dr  Liveing  that 
"  it  belongs  rather  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis."  The  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox 
**  could  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  lupus  is  an  evidence  of  the  strumous 
diathesis,  and  was  more  inclined  to  regs^  it  as  having  a  predilection  for 
tubercular  subjects."* 

Clinical  course  and  prognosis. — ^Lupus  is  one  of  the  most  chronic  of  dis- 
eases. It  creeps  on^  usually  with  an  imperfect  attempt  at  healing,  sometimes 
retreating  until  it  almost  disappears,  and  then  again  advancing  with  a  per- 
sistence and  rapidity  foreign  to  its  usual  character.  In  the  end,  if  left  to 
itself,  it  probably  heals,  leaving,  however,  indelible  marks  of  its  presence  in 
hideous  scars,  contracted  limbs,  distorted  features,  or  obliterated  orifices. 
It  is  singularly  free  both  from  pain  and  from  irritation,  and  never  affects 
internal  organs.  Whatever  its  true  pathology  may  be,  it  does  not  produce 
secondary  caseous  inflammation  of  the  lymph-  glands  which  correspond  to 
the  affected  skin,  and  never  leads  to  general  tuberculosis  of  the  internal 
organs.  Happily  it  is  amenable  to  the  efficient  treatment  which  has  be^ti 
established  withm  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  so  that  the  prognosis 
almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  early  recognition  of  the  disease  by  a 
skilled  practitioner. 

Treatment. — ^Bateman  remarks  that  he  knows  ''  no  medicine  which  has 
been  of  any  essential  service  in  the  cure  of  lupus,"  and  that "  it  requires  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  surgeon."  Wilson,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  treatise 
(1842),  by  a  remarkable  omission  mentions  neither  the  disease  nor  the  name ; 
in  the  later  ones,  he  recommends  caustic  applications  and  a  prolonged  course 
of  liquor  arsen.  et  hydrarg.  iodid.,  i.  e.  Donovan's  solution.  The  usual  practice 
of  the  earlier  English  dermatologists  appears  to  have  been  to  use  arsenic  and 
so-called  tonics.  It  was  Hebra  who,  regarding  lupus,  like  most  other  diseases 
of  the  skin,  as  a  purely  local  lesion,  resolutely  attacked  the  diseased  tissue, 
and  by  destroying  it  produced  a  healthy  inflammation  which  ended  in 
cure.  The  determination  with  which  he  carried  out  this  method  often 
led  to  the  most  remarkable  success.  Tilbury  Fox  introduced  the  Viennese 
treatment  into  England,  and  maintained  that  the  real  treatment  of  lupus 
consists  in  destruction  of  the  diseased  tissue  by  caustics.  Even  Hardy, 
though  he  begins  with  general  treatment  of  lupus  as  a  scrofulide,  admits 
that  in  certain  cases  local  measures  are  also  necessary,  that  emollient 
applications  are  unimportant^  and  stimulating  lotions  seldom  useful.  He 
recommends  iodine — one  part  dissolved  in  thirty  of  water  with  the  help  of 
three  of  iodide  of  potassium.     Even  this  he  admits  is  useless  in  most  cases, 

•  On  this  sabject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sommary  for  and  agamat  the  tnbercalar 
nature  of  Inpna  in  Dr  Payne's  recently  published  '  Manual  of  General  Pathology '  (p.  500). 
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and  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  stronger  caustics,  as  chloride  of  zm, 
potassa  fusa,  and  particularly  binoxide  of  mercury. 

Often  less  severe  measures  suffice,  and  Hebra  himself  accomplished 
admirable  results  with  the  solid  lunar  causHc.  A  strong  solution  of  the 
same  silver-salt  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce)  may  sometimes  be  substituted  with 
good  effect.  The  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  may  also  be  applied,  especiaUy  to 
small  and  comparatively  superficial  spots. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating  most  cases  of  ulcerative 
lupus  is  by  scraping  with  the  sharp  spoon  introduced  by  Yolkmann,  of  HaUe.^ 
Chloroform  should  be  given  and  the  whole  of  the  diseased  surface  scraped 
away.  It  is  astonishing  how  boldly  a  skilful  surgeon  can  use  this  instru- 
ment or  an  analogous  one,  employing  enough  force  to  remove  all  the 
diseased  tissue  without  injuring  the  more  resistant  healthy  cutis  which 
surrounds  it  Indeed,  Hebra's  use  of  the  pointed  nitrate  of  silver  pencil 
almost  converted  it  into  a  scraping  or  mechanically  destructive  as  well  as  a 
chemically  destructive  agent.  The  haemorrhage  produced  by  these  opera- 
tions is  less  than  would  be  supposed.  While  it  is  almost  always  necessary 
to  repeat  the  application  of  a  caustic,  one  advantage  of  the  scraping  is  thi^ 
it  is  sometimes  sufficient  after  a  single  sitting,  and  seldom  requires  more 
than  two  or  three.  The  saving  of  time  as  well  as  of  pain  to  the  patient  is 
certainly  remarkable. 

Caustic  potash,  applied  as  it  used  to  be  in  stick,  is  not  only  extremely 
painful,  but  even  with  the  greatest  care  will  destroy  healthy  as  well  as 
diseased  tissue.  Hebra's  arsenical  paste  is  less  destructive,  but  causes  great 
inflammation  as  well  as  pain,  and  is  every  way  inferior  to  scraping. 

The  pyrogailic  acid  introduced  by  Jarisch  is  probably  the  next  best  local 
application.  It  should  be  used  as  an  ointment  of  10  per  cent,  which  is 
better  than  solution  or  plasters.     It  causes,  however,  considerable  pain. 

Another  plan  of  treatment^  also  introduced  by  Yolkmann,  and  carried  oat 
by  Vidal  and  Besnier  in  France,  by  Mr  Squire  and  Dr  Stowers  in  this  comitiy, 
is  scarification,  or,  as  the  operation  is  now  performed,  minute  stabs  with  a 
lancet)  or  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  This  section  of  immense 
numbers  of  blood-vessels  produces  temporary  haemorrhage,  but  afterwards 
obliteration  of  their  channels  and  anaemia  of  the  lupus  spots. 

The  galvanic  cautery,  though  sometimes  applicable  and  less  painful  than 
would  have  been  supposed,  has  the  same  drawback  as  caustic  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid,  that  is,  it  destroys  diseased  and  healthy  tissues  alike. 

Whatever  agent  be  chosen,  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  lupus,  to  recognise  its  character  as  a  new  growth 
which  must  be  destroyed.  So  long  as  any  of  the  granulations  remain  it  is 
liable  to  return.  Once  rooted  out,  it  is  rare  for  this  to  happen,  or  even 
for  it  to  appear  in  another  part  of  the  skin.  OccasionaUy  the  knife  may  he 
employed  to  excise  part  of  the  tip  of  an  ear  or  some  other  circumscrihed 
piece  of  skin ;  but  scraping  and  caustic,  or  the  two  combined,  are  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  as  effectual,  and  the  results  are  better.  Indeed,  when 
early  and  thoroughly  treated,  lupus  becomes  a  manageable  disease,  and  the 
cicatrices  which  result  are  often  surprisingly  slight 

In  the  more  superficial  forms  of  lupus,  and  especially  in  the  variety  to 
be  described  as  lupus  erythematosus,  such  vigorous  means  are  generaUy  un- 
necessary, though  wherever  ulcers  or  granulations  are  seen,  their  destruction 

*  See  his  paper  on  "  Lupus  and  its  Treatment,"  translated  for  the  Sydenham  Sodc^ 
in  *  Qerman  Clinical  Lectures/  1876. 
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by  some  means  or  other  is  the  only  thorough  method  of  cure.  The  milder 
applications  which  have  been  reconmiended,  such  as  tincture  of  iodine,  iodo- 
form ointment  (half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce),  pyrogallic  acid  ointment  (a 
draobm  to  the  ounce),  and  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (a  drachm 
to  an  ounce),  may  probably  stop  the  disease  at  an  early  stage.  They  cer- 
tainly check  its  progress,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  whenever  more 
decisive  treatment  is  counterindicated  or  postponed.  For  erythematous 
lupus  especially,  pyrogallic  acid  or  iodoform  are  excellent  applications. 

Although  local  treatment  is  essential  for  lupus,  and  is  often  sufficient 
without  any  other  methods,  many  dermatologists  strongly  recommend  the 
internal  administration  of  cod-liver  oil.  Even  Hebra  admits  its  value  and 
used  to  apply  it  locally  to  the  sores  as  well  as  internally.  It  is  unwise  to 
trust  to  this  remedy  without  attempting  local  measures  as  well ;  but  where- 
ever  swollen  glands  or  phthisical  symptoms  are  present,  or  when  want 
of  weight  and  flabby  muscles  show  msJnutrition,  oleum  morrhuas  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  given.  Syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron,  steel  wine,  or 
tincture  of  steel,  are  indicated  by  pallor.     Arsenic  is  of  doubtful  service. 

Some  of  the  most  scaly  forms  of  lupus  are  said  to  be  cured  by  arsenic, 
but  if  we  cannot  recognise  such  transition  forms  as  are  called  psoriasis- 
lupus,  we  may  suspect  these  cases  of  being  really  psoriasis,  and  not  lupus  at 
all,  just  as  serpiginous  lupus  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
syphilodermia,  and  owing  to  this  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

Treatment  by  inoculation. — Since  the  present  volume  of  this  text-book  has 
been  in  the  press,  the  preliminary  announcement  made  by  Prof.  Koch  to  the 
International  Medical  Congress  of  1 890  (vol.  i,  p.  1114)  has  been  followed  by 
the  publication  of  his  method  of  treatment  of  tubercular  diseases  by  in- 
jection of  a  fluid  prepared  from  the  products  of  the  specific  bacterium.  The 
mode,  time,  and  circumstances  of  this  publication  were  unfortunate,  but  the 
reputation  of  the  discoverer  secured  respectful  consideration  for  the  new 
plan  of  treatment.  The  result  of  considerable  experience  appears  to  be 
that  for  cases  of  phthisis  this  method  of  inoculation  is  sometimes  dangerous, 
often  mischievous,  rarely  beneficial,  and,  so  far  as  yet  known,  never  curative. 
With  respect  to  lupus,  Koch's  method  has  stronger  evidence  in  its 
favour.  It  has  been  widely  tried  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and 
with  the  following  results.  The  injection  is  followed  by  marked  febrile 
reaction,  so  far  confirming  the  conclusion  above  reached,  from  consideration 
of  its  histology  and  gene^  characters,  that  lupus  is  truly  tubercular.  The 
baciUi  are  not  killed,  but  this  is  of  less  importance  where  they  are  so  few. 
The  granulation  tissue  becomes  more  vascular,  swollen,  and  painful,  as  in 
tuberculous  lungs,  lymph-glands,  and  joints.  After  repeated  injections 
tolerance  is  established,  and  the  local  excitement  subsides. 

In  some  few  cases  the  result  is  decided  improvement.  In  others  there 
is  no  visible  change.  What  would  seem  reasonable  would  be  to  add 
scraping  to  the  results  of  injection,  and  so  get  rid  of  the  products  of 
tubercular  inflammation  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  lungs 
or  the  joints.  Thus  inoculation  may  perhaps  be  established  as  a  preparatory 
and  auxiliary  method  to  that  of  destruction  by  mechanical  or  chemical 
means,  or  as  a  last  resort  in  obstinate  and  extensive  cases. 

But  whatever  subsidiary  place  further  experience  may  assign  it,  the 
method  has  scarcely  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  cure  for  lupus  than  for 
phthisis  itself. 

VOL.  n.  58 
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Tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  skin, — It  may  seem  contradictory,  after  the 
evidence  above  given,  that  lupus  is  itself  an  ulceration  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  characteristic  microbe  of  tubercle,  to  distinguish  another  disease 
which  is  also  ulcerative  and  also  tuberculous.  But  clinically  we  are  bound 
to  follow  the  natural  history  of  diseases  rather  than  their  mere  anatomy,  and 
those  which  differ  in  aspect,  course,  and  treatment^  demand  separate  notice. 

Lupus,  though  a  deep  inflammation,  is  not  exclusively  ulcerative; 
scales,  pustules,  and  other  inflammatory  products  make  up  much  of  the  dis- 
eased structure ;  and  although  tuberculous  in  nature,  it  is  not  often  asso- 
ciated with  other  forms  of  tubercle  in  the  bones,  joints,  and  lungs.  But 
there  has  long  been  recognised  an  ulcer  which  is  distinct  in  appearance 
from  lupus,  which  is  more  like  that  of  syphilis,  and  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  condition  known  as  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-glands  and  joints,  the 
lungs,  and  the  serous  membranes. 

Tubercular  ulceration  is  usually  multiple;  the  ulcers  are  romided, 
without  the  thickened  border  of  lupus,  often  somewhat  undermined,  not 
sloughing  or  phagedsenic,  but  with  pale,  large,  oedematous  granulations. 
They  are  situated  on  the  face,  trunk,  or  limbs,  most  often  on  the  latter, 
and  are  irregularly  placed.  They  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  the  lipe, 
or  about  the  genital  and  anal  orifices.  They  are  more  sensitive  than  the 
sores  of  lupus  or  of  syphilis.  They  are  most  often  seen  in  children  or  very 
young  adults,*  and  are  often  accompanied  by  signs  of  caries,  by  caseous 
glands,  or  by  other  tuberculous  lesions. 

The  local  appearance,  the  locality,  and  concomitants  are  unlike  those  of 
lupus  vulgaris  or  lupus  erythematosus.  Confusion  with  acquired  or  con- 
genital syphilis  is  easier.  But  the  ulcers  are  not  the  result  of  a  sloughing 
gumma ;  they  have  a  purplish  cyanotic,  not  a  brownish,  coppery  border ; 
they  are  more  painful,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  the  concomitant  lesions 
of  tuberculosis,  and  not  of  syphilis. 

The  treatment  is  chiefly  internal,  by  oleum  morrhuse,  steel,  good  food, 
and  good  air,  with  soothing  or  gently  stimulant  local  applications. 

The  only  other  cutaneous  lesions  which  the  writer  has  seen  accompanying 
the  ulceration  are — the  curious  dry  condition  known  as  pityriasis  tabescen- 
tium  (p.  846),  and  pustules,  which  might  be  called  impetigo  or  ecthyma,  scat- 
tered over  the  limbs.  Under  the  title  Tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis,  Kehl  and 
Paltauf  described  in  1886  an  infectious  disease  derived  from  handling  the 
skin  of  tuberculous  animals,  either  dead  or  alive.  It  is  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  dissection-warts  (verruca  necrogenica),  lupus  verrucosus  and  tuber- 
culous ulceration. 

Lupus  eryihemaiosus,  f — The  essential  nature  of  this  somewhat  rare  disease 
still  admits  of  doubt.  There  is  no  question  that  the  sebaceous  glands  tfe 
much  affected  by  it ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  slow  chronic  dermatitis, 
accompanied  with  a  violet  or  rose-tinted  erythematous  blush,  is  always 
present.     But  it  is  seldom  that  one  fails  to  discover  evidence  of  a  destroc- 

*  A  remarkable  oa«e  in  an  aged  woman,  reported  by  Dr  yan  Harlingen,  of  Philidelplua 
(*  Arch,  of  Derm./  April,  1879),  may  perhaps  be  regitfded  as  a  senile  and  malignant  nrm 
of  this  disease. 

t  9jfnonffm$, — This  curious  affection  was  first  described  bj  Biett  and  named  Sryi^^ 
centrifuge.  It  was  caUed  by  Hebra  Seborrhma  congeetiva  (1S45),  and  the  same  view  of  iti 
nature  has  led  to  the  titles  Lupus  eebaeeue  and  Lupus  aeuiique  (Hardy).  It  has  also  been 
named  Sorojklide  eiythSmaieuse  and  Lupus  de  Cazenave,  It  \b,  howerer,  more  genenUj 
recognised  by  Cazenaye's  name,  Lupus  erythematosus  (1850). 
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tive  process  of  the  papillary  layer  in  more  or  less  well-marked  cicatrices, 
and  in  many  instances  of  undoubted  lupus  erythematosus  the  scars  are 
obyious.  It  is,  therefore,  still  usually  associated  with  the  ordinary  disease 
known  as  lupus,  the  two  forms  being  distinguished  as  lupus  vulgaris^  lupus 
exedens^  or  Ivpm  exulcerans  on  the  one  hand,  and  lupus  erythematosus,  erythe- 
matodesy  sAaceus  or  non-exedens  on  the  other. ''^  It  is,  however,  very  different 
from  lupus  vulgaris,  in  the  age  of  the  patients,  in  its  locality  and  course, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  connect  this  form  of  disease  with  tubercle. 

The  locality  of  this  affection  is  very  characteristic.  It  almost  always 
occupies  the  face,  and  usually  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  together  with  both 
cheeks ;  for,  in  contradistinction  to  ordinary  lupus,  it  is  remarkably  symme- 
tricaL  The  figure  produced  by  this  distribution  has  been  compared  to 
a  butterfly,  a  bat,  or  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  when  once  seen  is  easily  recog- 
nised. Lupus  erythematosus  is  also  found  on  the  ears,  and  sometimes  on  the 
scalp.  The  hair  is  then  destroyed,  a  sufficient  proof  that  lupus  erythematosus 
is  not,  as  it  is  classed  in  '  Ziemssen's  Cyclopsedia,'  a  superficial  dermatitis. 
It  occasionally  appears  upon  the  limbs  or  trunk,  sometimes  preserving  its 
symmetry,  but  sometimes  being  confined  to  one  arm,  and  most  often  to  the 
hand.  On  the  trunk  and  legs  it  is  certainly  rare,  but  in  one  patient  of  the 
writer's  it  spread  over  the  shoulders  and  buttocks.  Two  separate  patches 
are  far  more  often  seen  than  in  ordinary  lupus,  and  the  disease  is  much 
more  symmetrical. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  see  the  first  beginning  of  this  disease.  It  shows 
itself  as  an  erythematous  patch,  not  unlike  that  left  after  impetigo  or  an 
early  stage  of  tinea  circinata.  It  spreads  at  the  edge  (whence  Biett's 
epithet  centrifuge),  which  is  marked  by  injection,  swelling,  and  desquama- 
tion, while  the  centre  becomes  pale,  smooth,  and  slightly  depressed.  The 
sebaceous  glands  are  enlarged,  sometimes  prominent,  resembling  acne  punc- 
tata, sometimes  forming  black  comedones  within  the  affected  surface.  It 
thus  spreads  until  it  has  attained  the  form  and  dimensions  above  described 
as  characteristic.  Sometimes,  however,  fresh  spots  occur  at  a  distance,  and 
this  is  decidedly  more  frequent  than  with  ordinary  lupus.  The  dry,  whitish 
scales,  formed  chiefly  of  sebum,  suggested  the  epithet  herpes  critaci  to 
Devergie,  and  seborrfuea  congestiva  to  Hebra  and  others. 

Its  course  is  extremely  slow,  and,  like  ordinary  lupus,  it  is  accompanied 
by  neither  pain  nor  itching.     It  has  no  claim  to  be  csJled  scrofulous. 

On  making  a  microscopic  section  of  the  diseased  skin,  infiltration  of  the 
cutis  with  leucocytes  and  dilated  blood-vessels  is  obvious;  and  the  congestion 
and  proliferation  is  most  abundant  aroimd  the  sebaceous  glands.  These 
cells  never  become  caseous,  or  soften  down  so  as  to  form  the  granulations  and 
pus  of  an  ulcer.  They  gradually  become  transformed  into  connective-tissue 
corpuscles ;  and  as  the  fibres  thus  formed  take  their  place,  the  papillse  atrophy 
and  the  glands  shrink  and  disappear  (Neumann,  Geddings,  Thin).  These 
histological  characters  appear  to  show  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  chronic  deep-seated  inflammation  wi£h  hjrpertrophy  and 
consecutive  atrophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  development  of  such  simpler  forms 
of  new  growth  as  lupus,  tubercle,  and  syphilis.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  clearly  marked  line  between  deep  iniSammations  with  destruction  and 
*  In  favour  of  this  view  see  Mr  Hutchinson's  28rd  lecture  ('  On  Certain  Bare  Diseases 
of  the  Skin ').  For  arguments  in  favour  of  a  more  complete  severance  of  lupus  erythema- 
tosus from  true  lupus  see  Kaposi's  and  Veiel's  papers  (*  Trans.  Intern.  Med.  Congr./  vol. 
iii,  pp.  162, 167),  with  comments  by  Schwimmer  and  Thin;  also  Dr  Payne's  remarks  (St 
Thomas's  Hosp.  Bep.,'  vol.  xiii). 
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atrophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  superficial  inflammadons  which  do  not  destroy 
the  papillas  and  are  never  followed  by  ulceration  or  cicatrices  on  the  other. 

Lupus  erythematosus  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  but  sometimes  in  diildren. 
Yeiel  says  that  most  cases  occur  between  twenty  and  forty,  and  the  avenge 
age  of  this  affection  is  certainly  later  than  that  of  ordinary  lupus.  It  is 
perhaps  conunoner  in  women  than  in  men. 

Some  good  observers  regard  true  lupus  and  this  affection  as  altogether 
distinct  and  unrelated  boUi  in  pathology  and  in  clinical  course ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  while  admitting  the  difference  of 
type,  both  are  chronic  serpiginous  inflammations  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  akiD, 
and  therefore  are  related  as  nearly  perhaps  as  psoriasis  and  lichen  planoa. 

Lupus  erythematosus  in  some  cases  simulates  nsdvus.  See  the  account 
of  patients  under  the  care  of  Mr  MacCarthy  and  Mr  Higgins  given  by  Mr 
Hutchinson  in  his  *  Lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery,'  vol.  i,  p.  284. 

The  treatment  of  erythematous  lupus  is  that  of  the  milder  forms  of  lupus 
vulgaris.  Alteratives  of  a  stimulant  kind  take  the  place  of  desUvdaVe 
methods.  Hebra's  diachylon  ointment  or  solution  of  soft  soap  (sp.  sap.  sik.) 
is  sometimes  sufficient.  Iodide  of  mercury  ointment  (one  to  fifteen)  wm 
recommended  by  Cazenave,  and  pyrogallic  ointment  is  useful,  but  ibeeSe^ 
of  iodoform  are  often  the  most  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  very  mild 
applications  can  alone  be  borne,  such  as  unguentum  metallomm,  yellov 
oxide  of  mercury,  or  unguentum  hydrargyri  ammoniatL  In  others,  agsin, 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  shown  by  the  treatment  which  dermatolc^gists, 
whatever  name  they  give  it,  are  led  to  adopt — scarification,  and  even  soap- 
ing or  the  galvanic  cautery. 

Mr  Hutchinson  strongly  recommends  the  continued  use  of  an  ointment 
consisting  of  half  a  drachm  of  liquor  carbonis  detergens  to  an  ounce  d 
petroleum  gelatum.  The  ung.  liq.  carbonis  deterg.  of  the  Guy's  PhinM- 
copoeia  is  stronger,  and  is  also  a  useful  remedy. 

Lu;piLS  erythematosus  disseminatus. — Kaposi  has  named  lupus  eiytheo*- 
tosus  as  above  described  discoid^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  r»re  and 
remarkable  form  of  disease,  which  he  regards,  and  probably  with  jostki^  *^ 
a  form  of  lupus.  The  latter  he  has  named  the  "  dissenunated  "  or  "  sggn- 
gated  "  variety  of  lupus  erythematosus.  Here  the  patches  do  not  grow  bj 
^e  enlargement  of  the  circumference,  but  by  fresh  ones  appearing.  Mo^^ 
over  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  face,  but  is  seen  upon  the  tnink,tbe 
course  is  sometimes  acute,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  disease  is  far  more 
severe  than  that  of  ordinary  erythematous  lupus,  or  even  of  lupus  ezedotf ; 
there  is  considerable  pain,  and  sometimes  synovitis ;  there  is  high  tempoa- 
ture,  nervous  symptoms  which  sometimes  end  in  coma,  and  in  not  a  fev 
cases  the  result  has  been  fatal.  Csesar  Boeck  saw  two  well-marked  cases « 
this  curious  disease  in  Norway. 

The  acute  form  is,  however,  the  exception.  More  often  the  diseaw 
persists  with  more  or  less  frequent  exacerbations,  the  face  appearing  ss  if 
affected  with  constant  erysipelas.  Here  also  the  end  is  usually  death,  either 
from  marasmus  or  from  an  intercurrent  disease. 

The  writer  has  oidy  seen  one  example  of  this  remarkable  affecooD, 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr  Cavaiy  at  St  Gorge's  Hospital  Toe 
patient  was  a  woman  between  thirty  and  forty ;  the  affection  occupied  not 
only  the  face,  head,  and  neck,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  back  and  ttm. 
It  looked  like  erythema  of  a  somewhat  gjrrate  form,  and  there  was  tm^ 
tionable  scarring.     The  patient  succumbed  to  pneumonia. 
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Bhinosdercma, — This  uncouth  epithet  was  applied  in  1870  by  Hebra  and 
Kaposi  to  a  newly  recognised  form  of  disease — a  hard,  smooth  infiltration 
or  new  growth  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  and  the  adjacent  tissues  of  the 
al»  nasi  and  of  the  upper  lip.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  both  to  lupus 
and  to  syphilis,  but  is  said  not  to  be  prone  to  ulceration,  a  characteristic 
which  would  also  distinguish  it  from  epithelial  cancer.  Mr  Hutchinson  has 
not  seen  any  case  which  corresponds  with  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  seen  in 
Vienna,  but  thinks  he  has  observed  cases  of  lupus  which  by  their  unusual 
hardn^s  and  other  characters  approached  rhinoscleroma.  He  showed  a  case 
in  an  old  woman  of  sixty-eight  to  the  Dermatological  Society  in  April, 
1883.  A  few  additional  cases  have  been  published  in  Germany,  reference 
to  which  will  be  found  at  p.  496  of  Hans  von  Hebra's  'Erankhafte  Verand. 
d.  Haut.'  The  writer  has  seen  very  few  cases  which  may  have  been  rhino- 
scleroma,  and  only  one  which  was  certain.  The  first  occurred  before  1870, 
in  a  young  man  at  Vienna,  which  was  diagnosed  and  treated  as  tertiary 
syphilis ;  it  consisted  in  "  a  thickening  and  stony-hard  induration  of  the 
nose,"  which  had  lasted  for  six  years  when  seen.  A  second  case  seen  a 
few  months  later,  recorded  as  one  of  "  syphilitic  sclerosis  of  the  nose,"  not 
nearly  so  hard,  and  accompanied  by  redness  and  ulceration,  is  more  doubtful. 
A  third  was  seen  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  November,  1886,  in  a  man  of  thirty- 
five;  there  was  dense  induration  of  the  upper  lip,  with  surrounding  oedema 
and  a  little  superficial  ulceration ;  it  had  lasted  several  years.  He  also  saw 
the  typical  and  very  remarkable  case  in  a  patient  of  Dr  Payne's,  a  young  man 
from  South  America,  which  will  be  found  described  and  figured  in  the  *  Path. 
Trans.'  for  1885.  Here  the  palate  and  larynx  were  also  affected;  and  the 
local  ulcerative  condition  and  histological  characters  were  not  unUke  those 
of  some  forms  of  sarcoma.  Dr  S.  Davies  has  recorded  a  well-marked  instance 
from  :^pt  (*  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  May  29th,  1886). 

The  ivory-like  induration,  the  singular  locality,  and  the  absence  of 
ulceration  separate  it  from  lupus ;  and  Frisch  discovered  a  bacterium  not 
identical  with  that  of  lupus  ('Ziemssen's  Hdbh.,'  xiv,  713).  Since  then 
Comil  and  Alvarez  and  others  have  seen  it  ('  Ann.  de  Derm,  et  de  Syph.,'  vi, 
No.  4,  abstracted  in  the  'Lond.Med.Rec.,'  August,  1885,  p.  345).  It  is  figured 
in  Dr  Payne's  'Manual  of  General  Pathology*  (p.  672,  And  front,  fig.  1). 

The  histological  characters  are  not  distinctive,  for  Kaposi  found  only 
infiltration  of  the  cutis  with  very  minute  leucocytes.  Geber  recognised 
giant  cells  and  spindle-cells  ('Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Sjrph.,'  1872).  Payne 
found  large  nidus-cells  beside  granulation  tissue,  and  "  nests  "  like  those  of 
epithelial  cancer.  In  a  doubtful  case,  brought  by  Mr  Morrant  Baker  before 
the  Pathological  Society  in  1881,  Mr  Hutchinson,  Dr  Cavafy,  and  the  writer 
were  appointed  a  committee,  and  drew  up  a  report,  which  will  be  found  at 
p.  262  of  the  'Transactions  *  for  that  year.  A  figure  is  given  at  p.  458  of 
'  Ziemssen's  Handbuch '  by  Schwimmer  and  Babes. 

Bhinoscleroma  has  returned  after  removal  in  cases  reported  from  Germany 
and  fiom  Italy ;  but  is  said  to  have  been  favourably  influenced  by  salicylic 
acid,  applied  in  the  belief  that  it  would  act  as  a  germicide. 
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«<  Ett  ElephM  morbos  qui  propter  flnmina  Nili 
Gignitar  Egypto  in  media,  neqne  preterea  utqnam." 

LuOBBTiiTS,  De  Berwm  Nai,,  lib.  vi,  1112. 

History  <md  terminology — Geographical  distribution — Anatomical  lesions  and 
course — Histology — The  bacillus  lefprce — Symptoms  a/nd  event — JBtiology^ 
Treatment — Other  exotic  diseases — Frambossia — Acrodynia^  etc. 

This  disease,  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  stiD  of 
practical  importance  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  but  we  have  only  space 
here  for  a  very  brief  account  of  it,  referring  the  reader  for  further  informs^ 
tion  to  the  elaborate  article  by  Kaposi  in  Hebra's  great  work,  and  to  Dr 
Liveing's  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  1873. 

Nomenclature, — ^The  names  given  to  the  disease  by  the  Greeks  were  fcjprfl 
and  dephantiasis  ;  it  was  divided  into  alphos^  mdas^  and  Uukos, 

Celsus,  however,  who  describes  alphos^  metas,  and  leuce  as  species  of 
Vitiligo  (lib.  v,  cap.  xxviii,  §  19),  portrays  leprosy  separately  and  distinctly 
as  a  disease  affecting  the  bones  and  the  whole  body,  almost  unknown  in  Italy, 
"  quern  iXetpavrtatTiv  Qroeci  vacant "  (lib.  iii,  cap.  xxv). 

The  term  applied  by  Willan  and  Bateman  to  leprosy  was  *'  elephantiasiB 
GrsBcorum,"  while  they  unfortunately  used  "lepra"  for  part  of  the  innocent, 
white  scaly  disease  which  the  ancients  would  possibly  have  recognised  u 
alphos,  but  which  all  modem  dermatologists  call  psoriasis. 

No  doubt  many  other  cutaneous  affections,  obstinate  chromic  eczema, 
syphilis,  lupus,  and  perhaps  psoriasis,  were  confounded  with  leprosy  in 
ancient  times ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  one  and  the  same  destnictiye 
form  of  disease  has  existed  in  Palestine  under  the  Mosaic  law,  in  Western 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  present  day  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe ;  and  this  is  best  named  by  its  historical  title,  leprosy. 

Leprosy  i^pears  to  have  been  rare  in  ancient  Greece,  and  it  seems  to  be 
not  quite  certain  that  the  Septuagint  translators  were  correct  in  rendering 
zaraath  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  Greek  word  Xiwpa.  The  latter 
term,  however,  is  universally  applied  to  leprosy  in  the  New  Testament  It 
refers  to  the  scaly  surface  often  seen.  The  Arabic  name  of  true  leprosy, 
according  to  Dr  Greenhill,  is  Judzam  (=  lepra  Arabum).  Barat  (=  Uiux  s 
vitiligo)^  or  "white  leprosy,"  is  nothing  but  leucodermia.     In  die  Middk 


•  Synonjfms. —Lepr%  vera — ^Lepra   Arabum— Elephantiasii    Grvoomm- 
Satyriasis— Morbus  Uerouleut. — Fr,  La  lipre.— Otfrm.  Aussatz. 

It  must  be  remembered  tbat  the  terms  Elephas  and  Elephantiasis  do  not  reler  to  roogk 
skin  or  huge  and  shapeless  limbs,  but  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disease.  **  Elephantiaib  t 
magnitudine  et  diutnrnitate  nomen  acce^dt "  (Afitius). 

**  Est  leprsB  species  elephantiasisque  vocaiur, 
Quad  cunctis  morbis  major  sic  esse  Tidetur, 

Ut  mijor  cunctis  elephas  animantibus  eztat"  (Hacer  Floridus,  1100). 
AretsBus  savs  it  is  called  elephas,  partlv  because  it  is  unlike  anything  elie»ptitij 
because  it  is  black  and  terrible,  and  partly  because  the  skin  is  rou^h  and  cracked  (^Jk 
Morb.  Chron./  lib.  ii,  cap.  ziii). 
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Ages  leprosy  was  known  to  the  school  of  Salerno  as  mal  morto  and  md  di 
San  Laza/ro. 

DisMhution, — Norway  is  the  only  European  country  in  which  leprosy  is 
still  common  ;  there  were  900  lepers  in  the  asylums  at  Bergen  and  Molde  in 
1884 ;  it  is  there  known  as  Spedalskhed,  It  is  also  found  here  and  there  in 
Sicily  and  in  Malta  (28  lepers  were  reported  in  the  latter  island  in  1886), 
in  certain  parts  of  Portugal,  in  the  Levant^  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  Astrakan  ; 
it  is  more  common  in  Syria,  Arabia  (Ptdgrave),  Persia,  Bengal,  S.  India, 
Burma,  and  Siam ;  in  Japan  and  in  China,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
known  for  ages ;  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Soudan,  the  Cape  Colony  (where  it 
coexists  with  elephantiasis  Arabum),  and  most  parts  of  the  African  coast 
(though  apparently  it  is  rare  in  the  interior);  in  Madagascar^  and  the 
Mauritius,  St  Helena,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Azores  ;  in  New 
Brunswick,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  (especially  Trinidad),  Central 
America,  Ecuador,  British  Guiana  and  Surinam,  Bahia,  and  the  coast  of 
Brazil ;  in  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific.! 

Accounts  of  the  disease  from  many  of  these  places  will  be  found  in  a 
report  on  leprosy  by  the  College  of  Physicians  prepared  for  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  issued  as  a  blue-book  in  1867.  In  1874  Dr  Vandyke  Carter 
published  an  official  report  upon  leprosy  in  India,  and  within  the  last  six 
or  eight  years  Dr  Beaven  Bake  has  contributed  valuable  clinical  and 
pathological  papers  on  the  subject  from  Trinidad. 

Unhappily,  while  leprosy  has  receded  from  civilised  Europe  during  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  reappearing  in 
new  countries.  Thus  it  has  been  introduced  within  historical  times  into  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  quite  recently  cases  have  been  reported  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Australia.  In  Minnesota  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Norwegian  immigrants,  in  New  South 
Wales  by  Chinese  labourers ;  but  this  explanation  of  its  spread,  whether  by 
contact  or  inheritance,  does  not  apply  to  certain  isolated  cases  observed. 
For  instance,  Dr  George  Dock  sent  the  writer  in  1889  a  careful  account  of 
two  cases,  one  in  a  German,  the  other  in  an  Alsatian,  which  occurred  at 
Galveston  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  neither  of  whom  had  had  intercourse  with 
lepers  from  Mexico,  China,  or  South  America.  It  had  not  spread  to  the 
wives  or  families  of  either  of  these  patients. 

Fandies. — ^Leprosy  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  disease,  but  one  of 
two  forms  is  usually  predominant — ^the  nodvia/r  or  "  tubercular,"  and  the 
ancBstheiic,  The  two,  however,  are  often  combined.  Either  may  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  pigment  spots,  which  have  led  to  a  third  species  being 
formed— /^a  maculosa.  All  end  in  an  ulcerative  stage,  and  all  may  lead  to 
loss  of  members — lepra  mutilans.  "  Black  leprosy  "  is  the  only  genuine  form ; 
"  white  leprosy  "  is  not  leprosy  at  aU,  but  leucodermia. 

Description. — ^The  disease  begins  insidiously,  usually  as  an  erythematous 
redness,  but  in  some  cases  with  an  outbreak  of  buUsB  resembling  those  of 
pemphigus.  There  follows  the  appearance  of  red  or  violet  patches,  varying 
from  a  finger-nail  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  size,  which  gradually  become 
darker  in  colour.     At  the  same  places,  or  independently,  appear  flat,  firm, 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  the  disease  founded  on  more  than  100  cases  seen  at 
Antananarivo,  by  Dr  Andrew  Davidson  ('  Edin.  Med.  Joum./  July,  1864). 

t  See  Dr  Buisome's  maps  and  statistics,  *Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  March  1st,  18^0;  and  Dr 
p.  S,  Abraham's  pamphlet  with  a  map  (Epidemiological  Soc.,  1889). 
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raised  nodulee,  consisting  of  an  infiltration  of  the  deeper  parts  tjt  tiie  skin. 
The  lymph-glands  at  the  same  time  enlarge.  These  nodules  of  ttAeretdar 
leprosy  may  shrink  and  be  absorbed,  leaving  atrophied  knd  sometbittt  pig- 
mented spots ;  but  more  often  they  soften  and  ulcerate.  The  leprotui  ulcers 
secrete  but  little  pus,  and  show  few  and  feeble  granulations.  They  slowly 
increase  both  in  extent  and  depth. 

Distribution. — The  leprous  patches  usually  appear  first  upon  the  limbs, 
and  afterwards  on  the  trunk  and  face.  When  fully  developed  in  the  tsuee 
the  disease  produces  a  singular  deformity,  which  the  ancients  described  as 
leontiasis  and  satyriasis,  and  which,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten.  The  disease 
also  affects  the  neck,  shoulders,  back,  chest»  and  abdomen,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  the  extremities,  especially  on  the  extensor  surface.  Kodules 
occasionally  occur,  even  upon  the  palm  and  sole.  The  hands  and  feet 
are  swollen  and  distorted,  with  thickened  and  rough  skin;  the  ulcers 
burrow  deeply,  and  affect  tendons,  bones,  and  fibrous  tissues,  until  at 
last  toes,  fingers,  or  the  entire  hand  or  foot. undergo  gradual  necrosis  and 
fall  off 

Some  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  also  affected,  particularly  those  of  the 
mouth,  nostrils,  and  larynx,  and  even  the  conjunctivie. 

Moreover,  the  disease  involves  the  great  nerve-trunks,  where  the  leprous 
nodules  can  often  be  felt  during  life. 

Histology. — Careful  microscopical  investigations  by  Virchow,  Hioma, 
and  others  showed  that  the  disease  consists  in  infiltration  of  the  deepest 
layers  of  the  cutis  with  granulation  tissue.  Leprosy  was  therefore  classed 
by  Virchow  in  proximity  to  lupus,  from  which,  however,  it  is  widely  sepa- 
rated by  its  clinical  course,  geographical  distribution,  and  natural  history. 

A  bacillus  was  discovered  by  Hansen,  of  Bergen,  in  1874,  which  he 
described  and  figured  in  the  *  Quart.  Joum.  of  Micr.  Sci.*  for  1880  (vol,  xx, 
p.  92).*  These  microphyta  appear  constantly  in  leprous  nodules,  snd  in 
great  abundance.  The  bacillus  le^proR  is  5  /tc  long,  very  slender,  and  immobile. 
It  stains  like  the  bacillus  of  lupus  (see  Crookshank's  *  Bacteriology,'  pL  28). 
Attempts  at  cultivation  have  hitherto  failed,  f 

Cowrse. — ^Leprosy  is  extremely  slow  in  its  progress,  and  it  resembles 
syphilis  and  lupus  in  producing  but  little  pain.  Patches  of  ansBsthesia  are 
sometimes  f oimd,  and  may  be  followed  by  i:dceration  before  tubercles  appear. 
It  is  said  that  in  rare  instances  hypersesthesia  precedes  or  takes  the  place  (rf 
loss  of  sensibility.  The  ansesthetic  spots  usually  show  some  amount  of 
atrophy,  and  the  hairs  of  those  parts  are  small  and  deficient  in  colour. 

While  this  terrible  disease  goes  on  its  course,  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  temporary  improvement  and  healing  of  the  ulcers,  but  never  more 
than  checked,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  wonderfully  little 
affected.  Even  perspiration  takes  place  very  much  as  usual.  The  hair, 
however,  is  gradually  lost,  not  only  that  of  the  scalp,  but  also  tiie  beard, 
eyebrows,  and  eyelashes.  There  is  no  fever,  the  temperature  is  vsually  sab- 
normal,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  from  cold.  The  pulse  is  slow,  and 
the  appetite  and  organic  functions,  including  the  quality  of  the  urine,  are 

•  Thej  have  since  1 
Hillis  ('Path.  TranB., 
Steven,  of  Glasgow  (* 
Trans./  1887),  and  in  fact  all  modern  observers.'  EGbner  tried  inocnlation  nnsnccessfallj. 

t  Dr  Rake  informs  the  writer  by  letter  from  Simla  (Jnne,  1891)  that  he  and  Dr  Back* 
master  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  baciUns  of  leprosy  in  blistelr-sertnn ;  and  are  now 
trjing  inocnlation  on  animals  with  the  pnre  cnltnre. 
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▼ery  litde  altered.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation  wkaterer  for  the 
assertion  of  the  ancient  physicians  that  the  sexual  instinct  iM  inereased  : 
perkaps  the  name  MiyfiMi^  first  applied  to  the  distorted  and  hideous 
features  of  the  suffimsr)  was  afterwards  uisinlerprited. 

Death  seldom  oeeurs  direetly  from  leprosy^  for  there  is  neither  excessive 
pain  nor  hssmorrhage  nor  invadon  of  vital  organs  to  cause  it ;  but  when 
once  fallen  into  a  condition  of  ansemia  and  marasmus,  t^  miserable  leper  is 
cut  off  by  some  intercmrrent  Affection^-pleurisy,  pnewmonia,  dysentery,  or 
ftight's  disease,  all  of  which  have  been  reccnrded  by  the  Norwegian  patho- 
logists, Boeck  and  Danielssen,  but  none  with  sufficient  frequency  to  show 
more  than  an  accidental  connection  with  leprosy.  The  patients  become 
dropsical,  in  the  later  stages ;  and  they  are  often  cut  off  by  phthisis,  in 
which  the  leprous  bacilli  appear  to  take  the  place  of  those  of  tubercle. 

jStkiogy, — ^The  essential  cause  of  leprosy  is  entirely  unknown.  It  has 
probably  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  only  disappeared  from 
civilixed  Europe  within  the  last  400  years.  We  may  hope  that  it  is  in  slow 
but  steady  process  of  extinction  in  other  regions. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  haciUw  leprae,  the  disease  is,  under 
its  usual  conditions,  non-contagious ;  it  is  not  transmissible  by  living  in  the 
same  house,  by  contact,  or  even  by  sexual  intercourse.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  contact  of  actually  ulcerating  leprous  nodules  with  a  fissured 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  might  produce  the  disease,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  contagious  quality  is  more  marked  when  the  disease  is  newly 
introduced.  Dr  Bake  has  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  propagate  it 
in  animals  by  inoculation.  A  case  of  supposed  inoculation  in  a  man  in  1886, 
at  Honolulu,  appears  to  be  inconclusive.  Dr  Gairdner  has  lately  published 
a  case  which  seems  to  show  that  leprosy  may  be  inoculated  by  vaccination 
('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  February  5th  and  June  11th,  1887). 

Whether  or  not  it  is  under  any  circumstances  contagious,  leprosy  is 
undoubtedly  though  not  exclusively  hereditary,  and  its  occurrence  in  persons 
of  pure  European  parentage  is  excessively  rare.  Patients  in  England  are 
usiudly  either  half-castes  or  persons  who  were  bom  and  lived  in  India,  and 
(me  of  whose  parents  was  perhaps  of  mixed  blood,  jyioreover  the  Nor- 
wegian emigrants  to  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  included  160  lepers,  but  the 
disease  was  found  to  have  died  out  among  them  by  Dr  Hansen,  of  Bergen 
('Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,'  1889).  In  cases  of  probable  infection  the  incu- 
bation period  is  successively  prolonged  to  nine  years  or  more. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  leprosy  has  any  predilection  for  castes  or  races  as 
such,  although  at  the  present  day  it  is,  as  above  stated,  almost  confined  to 
certain  of  the  dark  races  of  manUnd,  and  where  prevalent  is  rare  among  the 
well-fed  and  well^^tred-for  classes. 

Mr  Hutchinson  has  suggested  that  leprosy  depends  upon  eating  fish, 
probably  fish  in  a  state  oi  decomposition^  This  view  certainly  agrees  with 
its  presence  not  only  on  the  sea-ooast,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  rivers  and  inland  lakes  ;  and  it  also  accords  with  the  lai^e  consumption 
of  salt  fish  in  tiie  Middle  Ages,  when  it  formed  the  principal  animal  food 
throughout  the  winter.  The  disease,  however,  does  not  appear  in  many 
parts  where  fish,  both  fresh  and  putrid,  is  eaten,  and  it  is  prevalent  in 
certain  districts  where  fish  do  not  form  an  article  of  diet.  See  Dr  Abraham's 
paper  in  the  '  Practitioner '  (1889). 

Leprosy  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  common  in  men  than  in  women — 
in  Bombay,  according  to  Dr  Carter,  very  much  so.     It  usually  begins  about 
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the  time  of  puberty  or  in  young  adults.  No  congenital  case  appears  to  have 
been  recorded. 

TreaimefU. — This  is  unfortunately  almost  hopeless,  and  we  must  rather 
look  to  the  gradual  rooting  out  of  the  disease  by  improved  conditions  of  life 
than  to  therapeutics.  Various  drugs  have  been  vaunted  from  time  to  time 
as  specifics,  but  have  all  in  turn  been  discredited.  Cod-liver  oil  is  the  only 
internal  remedy  which  can  be  said  to  do  more  than  alleviate  symptoms. 
Externally  Qurjun  and  Chaulmoogra  oils  have  been  supposed  to  be  valuable. 
The  writer  has  tried  the  former  in  three  cases  with  no  benefit  Dr  lAve- 
ing's  much  larger  experience  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  is  sometimes 
of  service.  Dr  Sake  depends  more  on  excision  and  scraping  of  the  leiHX>U0 
nodules  than  on  any  other  external  treatment. 

Injections  with  Koch's  fluid  have  been  tried  in  cases  of  leprosy  by  Babes 
in  France,  and  by  Drs  Colcott  Fox  and  Abraham  in  England.  The  results 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  far  encouraging. 

Mr  Hutchinson  has  recorded  a  case  of  gradual  spontaneous  recovery 
(*Med.-Chir.  Trans.,'  Ixii,  p.  331);  and  the  writer  has  had  a  somewh^ 
similar  case,  which  is  still  under  his  care,  of  a  man  who  developed  leprosy 
after  living  in  Brazil,  and  is  now  very  much  better  in  England.  Bi^ 
temporary  quiescence  of  the  disease  is  very  common. 

Leprosy  is  the  only  exotic  disease  of  the  skin  of  practical  importance  to 
practitioners  in  England. 

Frambcesia  or  Yaws,  apparentiy  a  contagious  malady,  and  by  some 
authors  believed  to  be  nothing  but  Syphilodermia,  was  known  to  Bateman, 
and  is  described  at  length  by  Kaposi  in  Hebra's  *  Handbook.'  It  is  endemic 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  what  is  known 
as  Fian  in  Java.  Less  clear  is  its  relation  to  Farangi,  a  cutaneous  disease, 
endemic  in  Ceylon,  and  to  Verrugas  in  Peru. 

Fadesyge  in  Norway  is,  according  to  Hebra,  lupus.  Sibbens^  the  old 
Scottish  name  of  a  disease  of  the  skin,  was  syphilis. 

Aleppo  evUj  the  Oriental  sore,  known  also  as  boutan  cPAlep  or  de  Biskra^ 
and  the  Penjdeh  or  Bdhi  boU,  has  been  ascribed  to  syphilis,  but  without 
proof.  It  is  now  said  to  be  dependent  on  a  special  bacterium  and  capable 
of  inoculation  in  animals  (Heidenreich,  '  Centrbltt  f .  Bact.  u.  Paras,  kunde,' 
January  25th,  1889). 

FeUagra^  an  epidemic  erythema,  was  first  observed  in  Lombardy,  and  con- 
nected with  eating  diseased  maize  ;  it  is  probably  identical  with  AcrodtpMOf 
described  by  Alibert  as  epidemic  in  Paris  during  1828  and  1829.  Wintemitz 
("Eine  klinische  Studie  ii.  das  Pellagra,"  'Yierteljahresschrift  f.  Derm.  u. 
Syph.,'  1876)  doubts  the  existence  of  the  former.  Acrodynia  seems  to  be 
endemic  in  the  Levant  (Behrend,  '  Hautkrankheiten,'  pp.  154,  156). 

Eingworm  appears  in  pectdiar  forms  in  certain  foreign  countries. 
Burmese  ringworm  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  866) ;  and  Dr  Anderson 
has  published  an  interesting  account,  with  figures,  of  Tinea  imbrieaia  from 
Tokelau,  in  the  South  Seas  (*Edin.  Med.  Joum.,'  Sept,  1880). 
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*'  II  y  ft  des  ble88areB>  dont  ....  la  cicatrice  reste." 

VOLTAIBB,  Tancred. 

Chdoid — Terminology  and  history — Appewrwncey  course^  and  sympioms^EisUh 
logy — Relation  to  scars — Distribution — Prognosis  ami  treatment, 

MultipU  fibroma — Distinction  from  molluscum  sebaceum — Anatomy  and  distri- 
bution of  the  twmov/rs — Their  course  and  treatment — Neuroma — Myoma, 

Angioma  or  vascular  noevus — Elephantiasis  tdeangiectodes — Lymj>ha/ngioma, 

Mycosis  fungoides — Kajposis  xerodermia  maligna — Carcinoma^  sarcoma^  and 
rodent  ulcer  of  the  skin. 

Passing  from  the  deep  intractable  ulcerations,  combined  with  hyper- 
trophic or  neoplastic  processes,  which  constitute  lupus  and  leprosy,  we  now 
come  to  the  new  growths  or  tumours  of  the  skin  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

The  relation  between  deep  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  hyper- 
trophy, and  new  growth  is  so  close,  that  lupus,  tertiary  syphilis,  and  leprosy 
might  be  classed  either  as  deep  destructive  forms  of  dermatitisor  as  cutaneous 
granulomata ;  while  warts  and  condylomata,  gutta  rosea,  xanthelasma,  and 
elephantiasis  are  as  much  new  growths  as  inflammations.  But  we  have  now 
to  treat  of  neoplasms  which  are  neither  hypertrophies  nor  inflammations. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  tumours  of  the  skin  are  clinically 
"  innocent,"  "  malignant,"  or  "  semi-malignant  *"  while  anatomically  they  are 
distinguished  as  ''homologous"  or  ''heterologous"  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  71). 

Cheloid. — In  the  '  Arbre  des  Dermatoses '  of  Alibert  appears,  among 
many  other  fantastic  names,  a  new  term  for  what  was  an  undescribed  disease 
— Keloide,  The  etymology  of  the  woi*d  was  long  a  puzzle.  It  was  supposed 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  KiyX(C)  &  mark ;  by  others  from  id|Xiy,  a  tumour. 
Being  taken  by  Addison  in  the  former  sense — quasi  ustione  facta  macula — as 
meaning  a  scar  from  a  bum,  it  was  transferred  to  the  curious  affection  still 
known  as  "  Addison's  keloid,"  but  better  named  morphoea  or  circumscribed 
sclerodermia,  described  above  (p.  888).  It  is  now  certain,  from  the  researches 
of  Dr  Fagge,  that  Alibert  meant  by  the  word  "  keloide"  to  denote  the  claw- 
like offshoots  which  characterise  the  disease  in  question,  and  intended  to 
derive  it  from  x^^^i  ^  crab's  claw.  The  right  spelling  is  now  generally 
used,  and  Alibert's  is  recognised  as  the  only  "true"  cheloid. 

Alibert  described  it  as  "  cancrolde,"  and  Bazin  and  other  French  derma- 
tologists have  hence  called  it  malignant,  and  regarded  it  as  closely  allied  to 
epithelioma  of  the  skin;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  "cancroide" 
Alibert  did  not  mean  "  cancer-like,"  but  "  crab-like ;"  at  all  events,  it  is  not 
a  cancroid  tumour  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 

Biett  and  Lebert  afterwards  published  cases ;  Addison  gave  an  account 
of  Alibert's  disease  in  the  'Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  for  1854  (reprinted  in 
his  'Collected  Works'),  and  a  paper  by  Dieburg  appeared  in  the  'Deutsche 
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Klinik'  for  1852,  No.  33.  The  'Clinical  Transactions'  for  1880  contain  a 
remarkable  case  of  multiple  cheloid  of  the  face  following  smallpox  by  Dr 
Goodhart,  and  a  commentary  by  a  committee  on  the  subject. 

The  affection  is  a  rare  one.  It  begins  as  a  pink,  smooth,  slightiy 
raised,  flat  nodule,  which  increases  in  extent  without  becoming  relatively 
more  prominent.  It  is  remarkably  firm  in  feel.  The  centre  becomes  paler, 
and  is  sometimes  depressed,  and  the  raised  edges  are  surroimded  by  a  slight 
erythematous  border ;  the  epidermis  is  completely  adherent ;  it  is  in  and 
not  under  the  skin.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  the  later  stages,  it 
spreads  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  forms  adhesions  to  the  deeper  parts, 
but  it  never  invades  more  than  the  integument. 

The  most  characteristic  part  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  of  radiating 
bands,  which  appear  after  a'  time,  run  across  the  original  nodule,  and 
afterwards  project  from  its  edge.  These  undergo  contraction  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cicatrices  of  a  wound,  and  the  whole  tumour  is  sometimes 
puckered  and  deformed  by  this  process.  In  the  earlier  period  the  nodule 
might  pass  for  an  hypertrophied  scar ;  in  the  later  stages  it  still  more  closely 
resembles  a  large  indurated  and  contracted  cicatrix,  as  from  a  deep  bum  or 
a  syphilitic  ulcer  or  a  carbuncle. 

The  tumour  is  usually  single,  but  two  or  more  may  exist  on  the  same 
patient,  as  in  Dr  Goodhart's  case,  and  in  a  young  man  under  the  writer's 
care  in  1888.  The  disease  is  of  very  slow  growth.  It  occurs  most  often  in 
young  adults  of  either  sex.  From  the  commencement  it  is  usually  attended 
with  pricking  and  itching,  with  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  sometimes  there 
are  severe  stabbing  pains.  It  is  almost  always  tender  to  the  touch,  but 
sometimes  is  quite  free  from  pain. 

Histology, — Microscopic  sections  show  that  the  epidermis  is  thin,  but 
otherwise  unaffected;  the  papillsB  are  destroyed,  and  the  cutis  vera  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  occupied  by  bands  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  are 
quite  indistinguishable  from  those  of  a  true  scar.  As  in  all  cicatrices, 
the  sweat-glands,  hair-sacs,  and  sebaceous  sacs  are  destroyed  in  the  process. 
Dr  Warren,  of  Boston,  published  a  valuable  histological  account  of  cheloid 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  '  k.  k.  Acad.  d.  Wissensch.,'  Vienna,  March,  1868. 
See  also  that  by  Babes  in  *  Ziemssen's  Handbuch,'  xiv,  p.  434. 

Diagnosis. — Neither  in  the  histology  nor  in  the  symptoms  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  obvious  distinction  between  a  cheloid  tumour  and  an  hyper- 
trophied and  painful  scar.  Hebra,  in  fact,  defines  cheloid  as  an  idiopathic 
or  primary  cicatrix.  Others  have  maintained  that  all  cheloid  tumours  are 
hypertrophied  scars,  and  undoubtedly  they  often  arise  from  ordinaiy  cica- 
trices, or  from  the  slight  marks  left  after  leech-bites  or  acne  pustules.  It 
commonly  occurs  upon  the  shoulders,  where  acne  cicatrices  are  usually  the 
deepest  and  most  extensive.* 

Dr  Robert  Liveing,  while  admitting  that  cheloid  growths  often  begin  in 
scars,  finds  the  distinction  between  them  and  hypertrophied  cicatrices  in 
two  points :  first,  that  the  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  in  cheloid  run  in  definite 
parallel  or  radiating  bundles,  whereas  those  of  cicatrix  form  an  irr^ular 
network  ;  secondly,  that  the  cheloid  growth  invades  healthy  tissues,  which 
hjrpertrophied  scars  never  do,  and  that  this  is  the  case  even  when  cheloid 
appears  in  a  previous  scar.  The  new  growth  can  be  distinguidied  as  it 
invades  the  old  cicatricial  tissue. 

*  Such  cheloid  growths  originating  in  acne  scars  most  not  be  confounded  with  acne- 
cheloid  which  is  a  synonym  of  Hebra's  sycosis  framboBsiformis  or  sycosis  oapillilu  (p.  852), 
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Locality. — Cheloid  tumours  occur  most  frequently  in  the  skin  over  the 
sternum.  They  have  also  been  observed  on  the  abdomen,  neck,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  face.  They  are  usually  single,  and  very  rarely  more  than  two  in 
number,  except  in  the  case  of  cicatricial,  so-called  false,  cheloid,  when  the 
new  growth  may  appear  in  as  many  scars  as  were  originally  present. 

We  had  once  in  hospital  a  well-marked  case  of  cheloid  affecting  the  pubes 
in  a  patient  of  Mr  Bryant — a  man  who  probably  had  never  had  ulceration, 
syphilitic  or  other,  of  this  part. 

Nature, — ^Pathologically  cheloid  is  not  a  mere  hypertrophy  nor  a  granu- 
loma, but  a  fibro-cellular  new  growth,  a  true  sarcoma,  sometimes  consisting 
chiefly  of  spindle-cells,  sometimes  more  exclusively  of  fibres.  It  has  two 
characteristic  mai'ks  of  sarcoma  apart  fiom  its  histology  :  it  is  very  apt  to 
return  again  and  again  after  removal,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
rei^pear  in  the  neighbouring  lymph-glands  or  in  the  viscera. 

A  series  of  excellent  models  of  cheloid,  Nos.  454  to  466,  were  made  by 
Mr  Towne  for  the  Guy's  Hospital  Museum. 

Traumatic^  or  false  cheloid,  is  a  hypertrophied  scar  (''die  warzige 
Narbengeschwulst"  of  Dieburg).  It  occurs  whenever  a  bum,  ulcer,  or  other 
injiuy  produces  a  scar  which  hypertrophies  and  becomes  painful. 

Prognosis  and  treatment. — Trustworthy  observers  have  recorded  the 
spontaneous  disappearance  of  cheloid  tumours,  but  this  must  be  extremely 
rare.  They  seldom  or  never  ulcerate.  They  grow  slowly,  and  appear  not 
to  menace  life,  but  the  pain  they  occasion  is  sometimes  severe. 

Unfortunately,  if  removed  by  the  knife,  by  galvano-cautery,  or  by  caustics, 
the  tumours  almost  always  return.  Nor  have  any  of  the  milder  applications 
which  have  been  tried  produced  absorption.  Mr  Hutchinson,  however,  in 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  ('Medical  Times,'  May  23rd,  1885),  has 
recorded  exceptional  cases  in  which  operation  proved  successful 

Fibroma.* — This  affection,  named  rnolluscum  by  Willan,  differs  altogether 
from  molluscum  contagiosum  treated  of  above  (p.  848),  except  in  the  fact 
that  they  both  consist  of  multiple  pedunculated  tumours.  Those  of  fibroma 
are  not  cystic  growths,  they  are  not  glandular,  and  they  have  none  of  the 
histological  character  of  contagious  molluscum.  They  are  soft  and  painless, 
the  skin  over  them  is  imaffected,  they  are  more  or  less  pedunculated,  they 
vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble  or  a  fist,  and  when  cut  into  they  show 
oedematous,  inelastic  connective  tissue.  They  resemble,  both  in  appearance 
and  structure,  the  firmer  kinds  of  polypi  of  the  nasal  fosssB,  the  colon, 
rectum,  uterus,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  mucous  membranes.  They  might, 
in  fact,  be  well  termed  ''  multiple  cutaneous  fibroma  "  or  "  multiple  fibrous 
polypi  of  the  skin." 

The  number  of  these  tumours  is  sometimes  almost  innumerable,  as  is 
seen  in  the  well-known  case  of  Virchow  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his 
work  on  morbid  growths  ('  Kr.  Geschw.,'  Bd.  i,  S.  325).  Their  size  varies 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  celebrated  case  of  Tilesius,  of  Leipzig,  published  in  1793,  was 
named  molluscum  by  Willan  from  the  soft  fleshy  character  of  the  tumours 
(corpus  tectum  est  verrucis  moUHus  me  moUuscis).     Bateman  recognised  that 

•  ayfumjfmi. — MoUosemn  fibrosum^  areolo-fibrosnm,  non-contagiosum,  simplex,  pendulum 
— Fibroma  moUiucum  (Virchow).  Esmarch's  'Elephantiasit'  (1885)  records  and  figures 
several  remarkable  cases.  See  also  Dr  Suigster's  case  with  drawings  and  refereaees  in  the 
'  Clin.  Trans.'  for  1880.  The  writer  recorded  seven  cases  in  the  '  Gay's  Hosp.  Bep.'  for 
1889,  p.  888. 
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these  were  not  glandular,  and  were  quite  distinct  from  the  moUuscum  con- 
tagiosum  described  by  himself.  The  skin  of  Bheinhard,  the  Muhlberg 
peasant  who  came  under  the  notice  of  Tilesius,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Leipzig. 

Dr  Fagge  believed  that  these  tumours  begin  in  the  outer  sheath  of  the 
hair-follicles  and  sebaceous  glands  j  and  in  one  case  he  found  an  enlarged 
sacculated  gland  occupying  the  interior  of  one  of  the  growths  ('Med.- 
Chir.  Trans./  1870,  vol.  lui,  pi.  vi).  This  has,  however,  not  been  again 
observed,  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  tumours  in  the  pahn  and  sole  seems 
to  prove  that  the  coincidence  was  accidental. 

There  appears  to  be  little  local  predilection  for  these  fibrous  polypi 
We  sometimes  see  a  single  one  on  the  face  or  elsewhere,  or  they  may  cover 
the  face,  the  trunk,  and  the  limbs.  They  also  sometimes  appear  on  the 
prolabium  and  the  palate,  as  in  Dr  Fagge's  case,  which  was  also  figured  in 
plate  xviii  of  the  Sydenham  Society's  '  Atlas,'  and  modelled  for  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Museum  (No.  497). 

Cutaneous  fibromata  occasion  no  pain,  and  single  ones  may  be  met  with 
in  perfectly  healthy  persons,  to  whom  they  cause  no  inconvenience.  Some 
of  these  are  congenital,  but  the  typical  multiple  fibromata  are  certainly  not 
so.  They  usually  appear  in  childhood.  Multiple  fibromata  are  certainly 
rare,  and  probably  few  cases  have  failed  of  being  recorded ;  but  one  or  two 
polypi  are  not  infrequently  seen  if  looked  for. 

When  they  have  attained  their  full  growth  they  undergo  no  furtjier 
change,  and  neither  degenerate  nor  become  absorbed.  But,  as  Mr  Hutchinson 
has  pointed  out,  they  sometimes  lose  their  firm,  fleshy  feel,  and  become 
flaccid,  so  as  to  feel  almost  like  empty  cysts.  (See  the  16th  of  his  Clinical 
Lectures  ''  On  Bare  Diseases  of  the  Skin.") 

Virchow  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  father,  grandfather,  and 
brother  of  a  patient  were  all  aflected  with  multiple  fibromata  of  the  skin. 

According  to  Hebra,  when  they  are  numerous  the  patient  is  usually  ill 
developed  in  mind  and  body.     But  this  is  certainly  not  always  the  case. 

The  only  treatment  is  removal  by  scissors  or  the  knife.  The  polypi 
show  no  tendency  to  return. 

Large  and  numerous  fibromata  are  sometimes  associated,  in  a  condition  of 
elephantiasis  and  oedema,  with  considerable  mobility  of  the  skin  (dermaiolysis  : 
p.  893).  Such  was  the  case  in  Yirchow's  patient  and  in  the  unfortunate  person 
shown  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Mr  Treves  (in  1885)  as  "the  elephant 
man." 

Nmromata  are  multiple,  painful  fibrous  tumours  of  the  nerve-trunks, 
scattered  over  both  trunk  and  limbs.  They  have  been  long  known,  and 
have  formed  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  von  Recklinghausen  ('  Ueber 
die  multiplen  F^brome  der  Haut  und  ihre  Beziehung  zu  den  multiplen 
Neuromen,'  1882).  Except  in  the  pain  which  accompanies  them,  t^ese 
tumours  are  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  fibromata.  Dr  Duhring  has 
described  some  severe  cases  marked  by  paroxysms  of  neuralgia. 

Myoma, — ^Tumours  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre  (lumyomata)  have  be^i 
described  by  Virchow  (*  Archiv,'  vols,  iii  and  vi),  Klebs,  Axel-Key ;  Rind- 
fleisch,  and  Besnier  ('Annales  de  Dermatologie,'  1880).  They  probably 
take  their  origin  in  the  muscular  bands  connected  with  the  hair-sacs.  They 
are  of  no  clinical  significance. 

Lipomaia,  or  true  fatty  tumours,  never  affect  the  skin  itself,  but  are 
always  subcutaneous. 
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Glandular  Tumours. — Colloid  milium*  was  the  name  given  by  Ernst 
Wagner  in  1866  to  an  exceedingly  rare  affection  of  the  skin,  which  consists 
in  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  raised,  yellowish,  glistening  nodules  like 
thoee  of  milium  (p.  845).  They  occur  in  groups,  and  vary  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  They  do  not  contain  sweat,  but  a  thick  gela,tinous 
secretion. 

These  nodules  are  probably  new  growths,  beginning  in  the  sebaceous, 
not  the  sudoriparous  glands.  Their  histology  is  described  by  Dr  Philipson 
in  the  *  British  Joum.  of  Derm.'  (vol.  iii,  p.  36),  who  considers  them  as 
being  epitheliomata  with  colloid  degeneration.  They  occur  about  the  eyes, 
where  they  look  like  xanthelasma,  but  are  also  seen  on  other  parts  of  the 
face.  In  one  case  of  Dr  Liveing's  the  arm  was  affected,  and  in  two  reported 
by  French  writers  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  chest  was  covered.  The 
few  patients  yet  observed  have  been  adults. 

The  disfigurement  has  been  removed  by  scraping  out  the  little  tumours 
one  by  one. 

Adenoma  sebaceum, — Under  this  title  Dr  Balzer  published  two  cases  of 
multiple  tumours  of  the  face  (*Arch.  de  Physiologic,'  1885,  No.  7,  and 
1886,  No.  5),  which  were  modelled  for  the  museum  of  St  Louis.  Dr 
Pringle  has  added  a  third  case,  which,  like  the  others,  occurred  on  the  face 
of  a  young  woman  (*Brit.  Joiun.  of  Derm.,'  Jan.,  1890).  The  figure  he 
gives  has  a  rough  resemblance  to  acne,  but  there  are  no  comedones  and  no 
suppurating  points.  The  papules  or  nodules  are  firm,  whitish,  and  like 
grains  of  sago  in  size  and  shape.  Some  look  like  milium,  others  more  like 
multiple  warts.  When  pricked  inspissated  sebum  can  be  squeezed  out. 
Along  with  these  sebaceous  tumours  are  numerous  dilated  vessels,  which, 
however,  disappear  under  treatment.  Microscopical  observation  shows 
hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  cutis. 
The  little  tumours  appear  to  undergo  spontaneous  involution. 

Vascular  Tumour.! — ^Excluding  moles  or  pigment-spots,  true  or 
vascular  nsevi  have  always  essentially  the  same  structure.  But  they  vary 
in  appearance,  from  the  smooth,  flat,  "  port-wine  stains,''  as  they  are  called, 
which  sometimes  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  face,  head,  or  even  trunk,  to 
the  circumscribed  pulsating  tumour-like  mass  which  can  be  removed  by 
ligature,  galvano-cautery,  or  other  mechanical  means. 

Of  similar  structure  though  different  pathology  are  the  stigmata  of  gutta 
rosea  and  erythematous  lupus,  and  the  permanently  injected  patches  which 
sometimes  accompany  the  cicatrisation  of  lupus  exedens,  syphilis,  or  any  other 
deep  form  of  dermatitis. 

There  are,  however,  some  rare  and  remarkable  forms  of  disease  of  the 
skin  which,  though  anatomically  angioma,  differ  from  true  n»vi  not  only 
in  being  acquired  instead  of  congenital,  but  also  in  their  course  and  event. 
Sometimes  they  will,  as  described  by  Hebra,  while  spreading  in  some  direc- 
tions, return  to  a  normal  condition  in  others ;  or,  again,  they  may  acquire  a 
tumour-like  and  semi-malignant  character,  growing  rapidly  and  forming  large 
masses  of  erectile  tissue.  They  are  most  often  seen  upon  the  extremities, 
though  even  here  they  are  happily  rare.  They  are  sometimes  complicated 
with  fibrous  growths,  which  have  not  only  the  pain  of  neuroma,  but  also  its 

*  Synanywts.^CoVLoid  degenerfttion  of  the  derma  (Besnier) — Hydradenoma  (Darier)— 
Syringo-cystadenoma  (T5r5k}. 

t  ^moiiyiM.— N»va8  flammeus — Nievi  vascolares—Angiomata— Mother's  marks. 
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histological  characters.  Bruns  recorded  such  cases  on  the  lower  extremitieB 
as  dephantiasis  newramatosa, 

Yirchow  and  Kaposi  described,  under  the  somewhat  similar  title  of 
elq>hantiasis  tdeangiectodes^  miiltiple  fibro-vascular  growths,  which  begin  as 
separate  lobulated  tumours,  but  afterwards  form  difiPuse,  vascular  thickeniags 
of  the  skin. 

Apparently  identical  with  these  is  a  case  in  a  child  under  Dr  West^  which 
was  examined  by  Dr  Liveing  and  figured  by  the  late  Dr  Tilbury  Fox  mider 
the  name  of  fibroma  fimgoides  (pp.  352 — 354  of  his  work  on  *  Skin  Diseases '). 
He  there  described  other  cases  of  fibro-vascular  ulcerating  growths  which  hb 
considered  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  One  of  these,  howerer,  may  probaUy 
have  been  syphilitic. 

Lymphangioma.— ^A  curious  affection  of  the  akin,  which  has  been 
described  under  this  name,  consists  in  what  looks  like  a  group  of  vesicles ; 
but,  on  careful  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  more  deeply  seated  than 
usual,  and  in  the  event  prove  not  to  be  inflammatory  at  all,  but  new  iorma- 
tions,  lasting  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  one  case  of  die  writer's 
they  strikingly  resembled  the  vesicles  of  zona,  appearing  in  several  gro^M^ 
and  arranged  in  a  tolerably  regular  line.  In  this  invtance  the  affectioii  was 
complicated  by  appearing  upon  a  large  congenital  port-wine  stain,  and  tberesnb 
was  that  many  of  the  lymph-cysts  became  piok  by  admixture  of  their 
contents  with  blood,  and  when  accidental^  ruptured,  thick  red  or  black 
scabs  were  formed.  This  coincidence  with  ordinary  vascular  nsevi  (which 
others  also  have  noticed)  as  well  as  histological  investigation,  seem  to  prove 
that  the  disease  is  rightly  regarded  as  analogous  to  acquired  vascular  nffvi 
But  Mr  Hutchinson  has  described  the  affection  under  the  unfortunate  nasie 
of  "  lupus  lymphaticus  "  ('  Path.  Trans.,'  1880,  with  fig.).  Several  cases  bare 
been  brought  before  the  Dermatological  Society  within  the  last  few  yean. 
A  careful  histological  description  with  figures  by  Mr  Stewart  will  also  be 
found  in  the  *  Path.  Trans.'  for  1875,  in  the  volume  for  1879  (xxx,  474)  by 
Drs  T.  and  T.  C.  Fox,  and  in  that  for  the  following  year  (xxxi,  p.  346)  by  Dr 
Sangster.  Kaposi  described  a  remarkable  case  of  lymphangioma  in  a  wcHnin 
twenty-two  years  old  who  had  several  hundred  violet-red  pimples,  round  or 
oval  in  shape,  some  of  them  as  small  as  a  lentil,  situated  in  the  cutis  and  8om^ 
what  resembling  certain  forms  of  syphilodermia.  A  minute  portion,  being 
excised,  showed  that  the  cutis  was  filled  with  dilated  lymph-spaces  lined  with 
endothelium.  He  named  It  ;^^Aa72^i(?ma /i^^o^um  mt(//i|9^  A  useful  collec- 
tion of  cases  was  published  by  Dr  F,  A,  Noyes,  of  Melbourue,  in  the  *  Brit 
Journ.  of  Derm.,'  Dec.,  1890,  and  Dr  Torok  added  a  critical  and  pfttfw^gf^ 
account  of  the  condition  {ibid.^  Jan.,  1891). 

Mycosis  Fungoides.* — Under  this  name  Alibert  described  certain  mnl- 
berry-masses  of  ulcei-ation  which  he  supposed  to  be  syphilitic.  Bazin  in  1851 
met  with  a  case  which  resembled  Alibert's  account^  and  invented  a  diaikiu 
fongdide  to  explain  it.  In  1869  Banvier  showed  that  these  curious  soft 
tumours,  readily  ulcerating  into  fungous  papillary  masses,  showed  histologi- 
cally a  series  of  lymphatic  spaces  with  cytogonic  tissue  between  (Gilot  *  Th^ 

*  Synomfmt. — Plan  fongoldt  (Alib«t)— Bcsena  tnb^valatviB  (B.  WUMii)~Lic^ 
hjpertrophicos  (Hardy) ;  who>  however,  now  recognises  its  character  as  a  new  growth  tnd 
accepts  the  title :  Lymphad^nie  entaa^e*— PapiUoma  areo-eievatmi  (Beigel)— ^Jrannlons 
fungoides— Sarcoma  lymphadenoides  (Anspits) — Papillome  tel^^n  en  phiqne  (Chaipj). 
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dd  Paris,'  1 862).    Ajuspits  has  since  discovered  a  microcoecus  in  these  tiut^iw 
which  he  thinks  may  be  characteristic. 

Dr  Payne  ('Path.  Trans./  vol.  xxxviii,  and  'Bare  Diseases  of  the 
SkiOy'  p.  9)  has  described  and  figured  a  remarkable  case  of  granuloma 
f nagokles ;  and,  after  discussing  the  lymphatic  and  the  bacillary  theories  ol 
the  diBease,  concludes  that  neither  of  them  is  adequately  supported  by 
facts.  .  In  this,  as  in  the  writer's  case  mentioned  below,  cultivation  fajled 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  specific  microbe. 

It  ifl  a.  very  rare  affection.  It  has  been  observed  by  Landouzy  in  an 
inland  but  most  cases  recorded  have  been  in  adults,  both  men  and  women« 
The  position  of  the  tumours  is  usually  on  the  trunk,  less  often  on  the  face 
or  limbs.  It  begins  like  patches  of  chronic  eczema,  with  considerable 
itching,  and  after  a  variable  period  there  follows  deep  induration  and 
thickening  of  the  cutis^  with  formation  of  separate  raised  sweUings.  These 
•ontinue  long  stationary,  sometimes  shrivel  again,  but  more  often  ulcerate 
and  torm  the  fungating  tumours  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the 
diaease.  They  e:cude  a  great  quantity  of  clear,  watery,  colourless  serum. 
The  progress  is  very  slow,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  result  is  fatal 
No  treatment  is  known  to  be  of  service. 

The  disease  resembles  both  syphilis  and  leprosy,  and,  in  its  early 
stages,  eczema  and  some  forms  of  lichen.  It  has  a  remarkable  resemblance, 
in  its  developed  stage,  to  the  worst  form  of  iodide  eruption  (p.  835 ;  see 
Mr  Hutchinson's  figure  in  his  'Archives  of  Surgery,'  pis.  iii  and  iv). 

We  had  lately  a  well-marked  example  of  this  disease  in  Philip  ward, 
which  was  shown  at  the  Dermatological  Society.  The  patient  was  a  man 
ol  sixty-six,  who  first  developed  what  looked  like  ordinary  dry  eczema ;  and 
then  fungating  masses  of  granulations  formed  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  shoulder,  loins,  and  leg.  Some  of  these  sloughed,  sup- 
purated, and  healed  completely,  but  others  formed,  and  at  last  one  enormous 
mass  on  the  back.  '  He  died  from  pulmonary  gangrene.  Sections  of  the 
tumour  looked  like  those  of  a  round-celled  sarcoma ;  and  there  was  a  similar 
new  growth  in  one  adrenal. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  should  be  classed  with  "  granulomata  " 
or  with  malignant  growths.  It  is  clinically  and  anatomicaUy  distinct  from 
the  multiple  cutaneous  sarcomata  described  in  the  first  volume  (p.  83). 

Xerodermia  Maligna.* — ^Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  cutaneous 
diseases,  ^lied  to  nasvi  in  its  early  stages  and  markedly  malignant  in  its 
later  development,  is  a  rare  affection  first  described  by  Kaposi  in  1870 
under  the  borrowed  title  of  xeroderma^  a  name  which  had  been  previously 
applied  to  a  totally  different  condition  by  Wilson  (p.  886). 

It  begins  with  spots  of  erythematous  appearance  not  unlike  those  of 
measles.  Then  they  fade  and  form  pigment-spots  like  freckles,  with  dilated 
venules.  The  next  stage  may  be  months  or  years  in  appearing.  When  it 
arrives,  the  apparent  ephelides  become  atrophic,  the  skin  dry,  thin,  and 
wrinkled.  Then  it  gradually  contracts,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  tightly 
drawn  surface,  which  may  evert  the  eyelids  or  the  lips  or  contract  one  of 
the  joints.     At  the  same  time  fresh  brown  pigment-spots  and  stigmata  appear 

*  ^TtfwoiiyflM.— Kaposi's  disease.  It  has  also  been  called  « xeroderma  pigmentosam  " 
(KaposT),  "  angioma  pigmentosum  et  atrophicam/'  **  liodermia  cum  melanoti  et  telangi- 
ectasia'* (Neis4«r),  *'leptodermia maligna"  (CaY^),and  "atrophoderma  pigmantosom." 
For  bibliogiapbj,  see  the  paper  by  Dr  Fonk,  of  Warsaw  (<  Brit.  Joam.  of  Derm./  ^tL  i, 
p.  182). 
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on  the  affected  surface.  The  former  undergo  the  same  atrophic  changes, 
the  latter  may  increase  until  they  resemble  congenital  vascular  nsevi. 

The  disease  is  not  accompanied  with  itching  or  pain,  yet  after  continuing 
in  this  innocent  form  for  months  or  sometimes  years,  the  last  stage  comes 
on.  The  vascular  spots  become  warty  and  ulcerate  ;  fungoid  growths  of  a 
most  malignant  character  appear,  not  only  in  the  maculsB,  but  also  in  distant 
places ;  and  death  ensues  by  hsemorrhage  or  exhaustion. 

Hebra  and  Kaposi  together  observed  only  four  cases  of  this  remarkable 
affection.  Erasmus  Wilson  described  another  under  the  name  ''general 
atrophy  of  the  skin."  Kaposi,  in  1 885  (*  Wiener  med.  Wochenscrif t^'  No.  44), 
tabulates  only  thirty-eight  published  cases ;  the  youngest  patient  was  five 
months,  the  oldest  forty  ;  eighteen  were  males  and  twenty  females.  Riider 
saw  seven  brothers  affected  !  A  remarkable  case  was  shown  at  the  Clinical 
Society  as  one  of  lupus,  and  was  recognised  as  identical  with  Kaposi's 
disease  by  Dr  T.  G.  Fox.  This  same  case,  with  the  others  in  the  same 
family,  will  be  found  fully  described  by  Dr  Crocker  in  the  67th  volume  of 
the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  p.  169,  with  coloured  lithographs, 
and  a  table  of  thirty-four  cases  ;  most  of  these  were  recorded  by  BtLder  in 
a  monograph  on  the  subject,  the  rest  by  R  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  by 
Neisser,  and  by  Vidal. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  disease  has  never  been  yet  observed 
above  the  age  of  puberty.  One  case  occurred  in  an  infant  four  months  old, 
most  under  two  years,  one  at  nine,  and  one  as  late  as  sixteen. 

As  a  rule  it  occurs  in  boys  and  girls  indifferently.  More  than  one  case 
is  found  in  a  family ;  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-four  cases  in  Dr  Crocker** 
table  belonged  to  nine  families.     The  disease  is  never  congenital 

The  histological  characters  of  the  spots  are  those  of  vascular  dilatadoD 
of  pigmentation,  and  of  atrophy.  The  final  tumours  appear  to  be  always 
true  epithelial  carcinoma,  not  sarcoma. 

Treatment  has  at  present  been  unavailing. 

The  ordinary  malignant  growths  of  the  skin  are  happily  infrequent^  nor 
have  they  many  special  points  of  interest ;  for  their  pathology  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  growths  upon  mucous  membranes ; 
moreover,  their  recognition  is  not  difficult  and  their  treatment  purely  surgical, 
so  that  but  little  need  be  said  of  them  in  this  place. 

CcMrcinoma  fibrosuniy  or  scirrhous  cancer,  the  most  typical  of  all  the  forms 
of  cancer,  rarely  affects  the  skin  primarily,  though  it  frequently  infiltrates  it 
as  the  result  of  primary  carcinoma  of  deeper  parts,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
mamma.  The  writer  has  seen  three  examples  of  the  remarkable  form  of 
hard,  indurating,  and  widely  spread  cancer  of  the  skin,  described  by  Velpeau 
as  squirrJie  en  cuirasse.  One  was  a  patient  under  Yelpeau  himself,  in  whom 
the  disease  had  spread  from  a  cancerous  breast ;  another  was  a  patient  of 
Dr  Humphry's,  of  Cambridge.  The  remarkable  and  wide-spread  induration, 
before  ulceration  begins  and  before  implication  of  deeper  organs  occurs, 
renders  it  peculiar,  and  causes  a  superficial  resemblance  to  sclerodermia  or 
to  certain  forms  of  lupus.     It  is  usually  secondary  to  mammary  cancer. 

EpitMioma^*  or  keratoid  cancer  (see  vol.  i,  p.  91),  is  the  most  common 

*  The  term  epithelioma,  applied  by  Hannover,  of  Copenhagen,  to  this  diteaie,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  to  describe  the  histology,  was  discarded  by  Virchow  for  "  epithelial  cancer." 
Unfortunately  "epithelioma"  is  now  used  by  some  (German  writers  to  deagnate  moUuscam 
contagiosum. 
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form  of  malignant  disease  in  the  skin.  Even  this  is  rare,  compared  with  its 
frequency  in  the  oesophagus  and  large  intestine,  and  at  the  labial,  anal,  and 
urogenital  orifices.  Its  formerly  most  frequent  seat,  the  scrotum,  is  happily 
no  longer  so,  and  **  chimney-sweep's  cancer  "  has  become  a  rare  curiosity  in 
tiuB  country. 

JRaderU  nicer. — ^This  aflFection,  originally  described  by  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  histologically  carcinoma.     (See  Mr  Hulke's  paper  in 
the  '  PaiL  Trans.,'  vol.  xxii.)     The  presence  of  epithelial  cells  in  the  cutis 
yera,  and  of  the  nest-cells  characteristic  of  the  homy  form  of  cancer,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  real  pathology.     It  is,  however,  the  least  malignant  of  cancerous 
growths,  for  it  spreads  slowly,  there   is  little  new  growth,  and  it  does 
not  affect  the  neighbouring  lymph-glands.      It  is  usually  seen  near  the 
eye,  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  on  the  cheek,  or  the  temple.     Like  other 
kindB   of  carcinoma,  it  is  a  disease  of  mature  life  or  old  age.     Its  early 
Btogea  are  those  of  a  small,  smooth,  pale  growth  not  unlike  a  wart.     If,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  has  begun  in  a  congenital  mole,  it  retains  the  pig- 
ment of  that  structure.     It  often  has  a  pearly  aspect,  so  as  to  look  somewhat 
like  a  moUuscum  tumour,  or  even  like  the  cysts  not  unfrequently  found 
about  the  eyelids.     When  ulceration  begins,  it  is  covered  by  a  rather  thin, 
dark,  and  adherent  crust.     It  produces  little  or  no  pain,  and  advances  so 
slowly  that  when  it  first  comes  under  the  surgeon's  eye  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  chronic,  indolent,  indurated  ulcer,  with  sharp,  well-defined 
nodular  edges,  and  no  granulations.     In  its  later  stages  it  resembles  more 
nearly  its  pathological  allies,  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lip,  the  scrotum,  the 
glans,  and  the  vulva. 

Other  cases  which  are  clinically  rodent  ulcer  appear  to  have  a  different 
histological  structure  (Yerneuil,  'Arch.  g^n.  de  M^.,'  1854,  ii,  458 ;  and 
Thin,  *Path.  Trans.,'  1878,  pp.  237,  241).  A  review  of  these  and  other 
papers  from  Thiersch  downwards,  by  Dr  Hume,  of  Newcastle,  with  histolo- 
gi<»l  drawings,  will  be  found  in  the  'Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  Jan.  5th,  1884. 

The  diagnosis  from  tertiary  syphilis  lies  in  the  ulcer  being  single,  in  its 
not  invading  the  bones  or  other  tissues,  and  in  there  being  no  other  sign  of 
syphilitic  disease.  From  lupus  it  is  distinguished  by  the  scab  being  thin 
and  dark,  by  its  beginning  at  a  much  later  period  of  life,  and,  in  the  last 
resort^  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  material  obtained  by  scraping  or 
squeezing  the  edges  of  the  ulcer. 

Under  the  title  of  crateriform  ttker,  Mr  Hutchinson  has  described  a  sore 
of  the  face  or  head,  which  is  much  more  malignant  than  the  rodent  ulcer 
just  described,  since  it  grows  far  more  rapidly.  Ulceration  begins  at  the 
summit  of  a  rounded  nodule,  and  forms  a  deep  crater-like  hollow  with 
indurated  walls.  It  is  most  common  in  elderly  people  ('Path.  Trans.,' 
1889,  and  'Arch,  of  Surgery,'  vol.  i,  pi.  xi). 

Both  this  and  the  more  common  'rodent'  ulcer  can  only  be  treated 
as  a  cancerous  growth  by  excision. 

Sarcoma, — ^Beside  carcinoma  in  the  histological  sense  of  the  word,  the  skin 
is  occasionally  liable  to  multiple  sarcomata.  These  are  almost  always  secon- 
dary to  some  internal  growth;  by  their  large  number,  small  size,  and 
hemorrhagic  or  sometimes  melanotic  character  they  may  resemble  certain 
forms  of  purpura  or  pigmentation.  This  remarkable  affection  has  been 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,  p.  82. 
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AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN 

"  The  fretklee,  blotches,  and  parched  skins. 
The  worms,  that,  like  black-headed  pins. 
Peep  thro'  the  damask  cheek  or  rise 
On  noses  bloated  oat  of  size." 

Whitbhbap. 

Alhmism — Leucodermia,  congenital  and  acquired — Its  relation  to  l^prosi^ — CamHes 
— Melamdermia,  secondary  to  dermatitis,  sffphilis,  adrenal  disease,  malaria,  dk, 
— Ephelis — Lentigo — Chloasma — RekUion  of  melanodermia  to  leucodermia, 
Feteehics  antd  vibices — Fwrpura  urticans — Pdiosis  rheiwmatica. 
Trophic  newroses^^Zona — Neurotic  buUa — Symmetry  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Anomalies  of  Pigmentation. — We  are  familiar  with  degrees  of  pig- 
mentation of  the  ekin,  not  only  in  different  races,  but  also  in  the  wide 
difference  between  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  and  even  to  the 
same  family. 

Albinism,  or  complete  absence  of  pigment,  not  only  from  the  skin  and  its 
appendages,  but  from  the  iris  and  choroid,  is  always  a  congenital  delect  in 
the  human  race,  as  in  rabbits,  mice,  horses,  and  other  animals.  The  so- 
called  ^  white''  elephants  are  either  albinos  or  piebald. 

Albinos  occur  occasionally  among  the  dark  races.  The  "white" 
negroes  have  a  dirty,  pale  skin,  colourless  hair,  and  pink  irides  with  dark 
red  pupils. 

Leucodermia.*'^T]m  may  also  be  a  congenital  variety  of  coloration  or 
**  malformation.''  Piebald  horses  may  be  cidled  "  abnormal,"  but  we  should 
scarcely  say  so  of  cattle,  dogs,  swine,  or  guinea-pigs,  lliis  condition  is, 
however,  far  more  common  in  domesticated  races  than  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

A  similar  congenital  "  piebald  "  state  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  seen  in 
human  beings.  In  n^roes  and  in  the  natives  of  India  it  appears  to  be  not 
uncommon.  See  a  drawing  of  a  remarkable  case  in  a  EQndoo  given  by  Mr 
Hutchinson  in  his  '  Archives  of  Surgery '  (vol.  i,  pis.  i  and  ii).  We  sometimes 
see  it  in  this  country  as  white  locks  of  hair. 

When  acquired  after  birth,  leucodermia  has  been,  and  still  is,  confounded 
with  leprosy.  In  fact,  "  white  leprosy,"  when  it  does  not  apply  to  psoriasis, 
seems  generally  to  mean  leucodermia  occurring  in  patches. 

Gelsus  (lib.  iii,  c.  25)  distinguishes  elephantiasis  (i.e.  leprosy)  fromn^t^ 
(calf  s  skin,  parchment  skin),  which  he  divides  into  three  species  (lib.  v,  c 
16):— r.  alphas,  scattered,  colourless,  slightly  rough  patches  (psoriasis  t)] 
F.  melas,  pigment-spots,  to  be  presently  mentioned  under  mdanodermia; 
and  F.  leuce,  still  whiter  than  alphos,  with  white  hairs  growing  on  the 

•  Synomjfwu. — Af^cq — Vitiligo— White  leprosy — Partial  albinismns.  The  tenn  vitlh'go 
has  been  also  applied  to  a  circnmscribed  smooth  white  indurated  spot  level  with  or  slighuy 
sunk  below  the  surface.  This  would  make  it  identical  with  morphsoa,  L  «.  with  drcnoi* 
scribed  sderodermia  («.  ntpra,  p.  888).    The  word  may  well  be  abandoned. 
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patehes  (Imeodermia),  But  later  writers  speak  of  vitiligo,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  leuce,  as  varieties  of  leprosy.  The  same  explanation  appears  to 
vpply  to  tbe  Arabic  term  ''  Baras,''  the  equivalent  of  Leuoe  or  Alpbos  in 
Greek,  and  Vitiligo  in  Latin,  which  was  also  intended  to  denote  a  white 
leprosy.  The  confusion  is  due  to  patches  of  skin  occurring  in  true  leprosy, 
which  are  either  deeper  or  paler  in  tint  than  the  surrounding  surface.  The 
ambiguity  appears  s^  to  exist,  not  only  among  the  natives  of  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon,  but  among  some  physicians,  judging  by  their  reports  in  the 
Blae-book  referred  to  before  as  published  in  1 867.  Dr  Vandyke  Carter  states 
expressly  that  leuoodermia  is  commonly  confounded  with  anaesthetic  leprosy. 
The  skin  in  leucodermia  is  perfectly  normal  except  for  the  loss  of  pigment. 
The  Malpighian  layer  and  also  the  hair  are  affected.  There  is  no  ansBsthesia. 
The  border  is  convex,  and  often  a  pigmented  line  separates  it  from  the  normal 
akin  around ;  this  was  the  case  in  the  specimen  which  Gustav  Simon  first 
examined  histologically.  The  patches  are  usually  multiple,  sometimes  very 
nmnerous.  They  are  occasionally  symmetrical,*  more  often  irregular,  with 
no  predilection  for  one  surface  of  a  limb  or  the  other.  They  may  occur 
anywhere,  but  are  most  frequent  on  the  trunk,  especially  the  abdomen  and 
g^iitals,  where  natural  pigmentation  is  deepest 

Leucodermia  is  more  common  in  hot  countries  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe  than  in  England,  but  here  cases  are  readily  overlooked,  since  in  most 
cases  they  are  inconspicuous,  and  give  rise  to  no  discomfort 

Removal  of  the  white  patches  has  been  attempted  by  blisters  and  other 
irritants,  and  also  by  tattooing.     The  result  is  not  often  satisfactory. 

CanUies, — Gleneral  blanching  of  the  hair  is  a  well-known  senile  change. 
Bot^  like  baldness,  it  often  occurs  in  early  adult  life,  especially  when  the 
hair  is  very  dark.  Beside  losing  its  natural  pigment,  and  so  acquiring  a 
dull,  yellowish,  ''milk-white"  appearance,  the  hair  is  apt  to  become  dry 
and  admit  air-bubbles,  which  increase  its  refractive  power,  and  produce  the 
glistening  steel-grey  or  ''silvery"  aspect 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  rapid  blanching  of  the  hair  (d  head  or 
face  in  consequence  of  mental  anxiety  or  grief.  The  cases  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  have  become 
historical,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  that  this  premature  senile 
change  may  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Bichat  and  Alibert  record 
cases  which  they  actually  saw,  and  Brown-S^quard  has  seen  rapid  blanching 
in  his  own  beard  ('  Arch,  de  Phys.,'  1869,  p.  442).  A  grey  patch  sometimes 
follows  neuralgia  (cf.  vol.  i,  p.  387).  The  late  Dr  Laycock  quoted  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  sepoy  was  seen  to  turn  grey  in  half  an  hour  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gkk£.,'  1862).  A  young  man  who  once  consulted  the  writer  foe  some 
s%ht  ailment  had  perfectly  white  hair.  In  answer  to  inquiry  he  stated 
that  a  few  years  before  he  had  fallen  asleep  after  a  debauch,  and  on  waking 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  found  that  his  hair  had  turned  white.  The 
objection  that  his  beard  was  brown  was  answered  by  the  explanation  that 
when  the  change  of  colour  occurred  it  had  not  yet  grown. 

This  sudden  change  is  probably  due  to  development  of  air4mbbles  in 
the  shaft  of  the  hair. 

Melainodermia  (melasma  eutis^  nigrUies). — Increased  pigmentation  (d  the 
skin,  like  its  diminution,  may  occur  either  universally  or  in  patches. 

A  dark  skin  at  birth  is  idways  hereditary.     In  after  years  it  may  occur 

•  See  a  remarkable  cue  of  perfectly  srmmetrical  lenoo-  and  melano^ennia  flgnred  bj 
Dr  Le«er  ('  ZLemiseii's  Handbnch/  Bd.  nv,  2te  Hilft.,  p.  186,  fig.  11). 
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as  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  to  other  irritants,  or  ma 
the  result  of  certain  internal  diseases. 

As  the  result  of  hyper»niia  or  slight  superficial  inflammation,  one  sees 
increased  pigmentation  produced  not  only  by  the  sun  (eczema  solare),  bat 
also  by  the  wind  in  cold  weather,  or  in  driving,  or  by  the  cold  of  snow-fields, 
which,  as  Alpine  climbers  know,  will  scorch  the  face  without  sunshine. 
Among  Professor  Hebra's  patients  the  writer  once  saw  a  youth  appear,  who 
had  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  Hungary  in  rags  during  the  depth  id 
winter.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  skin  had  become  almost  tiie  colour  of  a 
mulatto,  yet  there  had  been  little  or  no  sunshine.  Dr  Bowles,  of  Folkestone, 
has  made  some  careful  experiments  on  this  subject  which  confirm  the  result 
of  experience  ('Journal  of  the  Alpine  Club,'  1888). 

^though  all  hypersemia  produces  more  or  less  increased  pigment,  there 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  effect  of  different  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  deeper  and  more  chronic  forms  of  dermatitis  have  very  little  pigmentary 
influence,  as  we  should  anticipate  from  their  seat  Ijring  below  the  libJpighiaa 
layer  in  the  cutis  vera.  Long-standing  eczema  and  chronic  traumatic  inflam- 
mation produce  much  pigmentation,  as  seen  in  the  brown,  almost  blaek 
patches  which  surround  indurated  varicose  ulcers  in  old  people.  Ordinary 
eczema,  however,  has  little  effect,  and  impetigo  and  scabies  none  at  alL 

Of  the  superficial  inflammations,  chronic  inveterate  prurigo  produces  the 
greatest  pigmentation,  and  prurigo  pedicularis  almost  as  much,  aided  probably 
by  the  scratching  which  it  occasions  and  also  by  the  age  of  the  patient ;  for 
all  pigmentation  is  slow  in  childhood  and  rapid  in  old  age. 

Certain  forms  of  erythema  are  marked  by  increase  of  pigment,  parti- 
cularly roseola  (pityriasis)  maculata,  pellagra  (acrodynia),  and  urticaria 
pigmentosa. 

Psoriasis  very  early  and  readily  causes  pigmentation,  and  the  colour  is 
sometimes  quite  indistinguishable  from  the  coppery  hue  of  a  syphilitic 
eruption.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  next  to  syphilis,  psoriasis  will  {nroduce 
pigmentation  in  the  shortest  time.  Lichen  planus  resembles  psoriasis  in 
this  as  in  other  particulars. 

Besides  the  well-known  brownish  pigment  which  gives  its  characteristic 
colour  to  even  early  forms  of  specific  eruption,  a  somewhat  rare  form  of 
syphilide  has  been  described  by  French  authors  as  the  "caf6  au  lait"  form 
{syphilids  pigmeniaire).  The  writer  has  seen  cases,  both  in  Paris  and  in 
London,  of  ill-defined  brownish  macul»  occurring  on  the  neck  <rf  women 
who  were  the  subjects  of  secondary  syphilis  (p.  899) ;  they  are  sometimes 
associated  with  patches  of  leucodermia. 

Pigment  has  already  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  some  cases  of 
sclerodermia  and  in  the  malignant  kind  of  atrophic  n»vi  of  the  skin  called 
'*  xeroderma"  by  Kaposi  (p.  929).  The  remarkable  increase  of  pigment  in 
the  course  of  Addison's  disease  has  been  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject.  Similar  pigmentation,  though  far  less  intense,  is  observed  as  the  result 
of  malaria  (vol.  i,  p.  330),  and  occasionally  in  the  cachexia  of  cancer. 

MacidcR — Ephdides — Lentigo, — It  remains  to  mention  circumscribed  pig- 
ment-patches, which  occur  without  inflammation  and  independently  of  any 
other  morbid  sign.  The  most  familiar  are  the  small,  dark  brown  or  yel- 
lowish spots  which,  when  they  occur  on  the  face,  are  named  freckles  {ephdida). 
They  are  no  doubt,  as  their  name  implies,  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  sun. 
They  occiur  most  frequently  on  the  face,  but  also  upon  the  hands  and  arms 
when  these  are  bftre.    They  are  almost  confined  to  ^canthochroic  complexions, 
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and  are  particularly  common  in  persons  with  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  the 
delicate  pink  and  white  skin  which  so  often  goes  with  them.  These  freckles, 
Hke  the  diflfiise  pigmentation  of  sunburn,  disappear  in  time,  though  much 
more  slowly. 

Precisely  similar  minute  dark  spots  appear  in  covered  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  Iq  mucous  membranes,  sometimes  along  with  the  melasma  of  Addison's 
disease  or  with  pigmentation  from  malaria,  and  sometimes  in  conditions  of 
health.     Others  are  congenital,  and  may  then  be  described  as  pigmentaiy 
nasvi   or   "  mothers'  marks."    When  combined  with  a  congenita  papillary 
growth,  often  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  hair,  they  are  called  "moles.'' 
Chloasma, — ^More  difiused  and  less  intense  patches  of  pigment  occur  upon 
tiie  forehead  of   pregnant  women,  and  have  long  been  known  under  the 
name  chloasma  uterinum.     In  some  cases  they  appear  during  each  pregnancy 
and  disappear  after  delivery.     The  word  chloasma  was  at  one  time  extended 
to  the  pigmented  patches  on  the  trunk  which  we  now  know  to  be  due  to  a 
fungus,  and  call  tinea  (or  pityriasis)  versicolor.     But  there  seems  no  reason 
why  at  present  the  term  should  not  be  reapplied  in  its  original  signification. 
Similar  pigment-spots  on  the  forehead  and  about  the  eyes  are  sympto- 
matic of  ovarian  irritation,  and  appear  in  some  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  with 
each  menstrual  period.     (See  eight  cases  reported  by  Dr  Champneys  with 
valuable  comments  in  the  '  St  Barth.  Hosp.  Eep.,'  vol  xv.) 

Such  pigmentation  may  also  be  the  result  of  sexual  excesses  in  male 
subjects,  but  this  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  dark  circles  round  the  eyes 
which  often  accompany  severe  attacks  of  headache,  especially  megrim.  All 
these  cases  may  be  grouped  together  by  their  clearly  neurotic  origin.  They 
must  be  carefully  diagnosed  from  not  unfrequent  instances  in  which  lamp- 
hlack  or  other  pigment  has  been  designedly  applied  to  the  face,  forehead,  and 
eyes  by  hysterical  or  otherwise  deceitful  women. 

Lastly,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  patches  of  pigmentation  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  unconnected  with  local  irritation  and  without  any 
internal  disease. 

These  cases  of  idiopathic  circumscribed  melanodermia  are  decidedly  rare, 
and  are  generally  associated  with  leucodermia;  that  is  to  say,  white  patches 
occur  in  the  pigmented  suriace.  The  former  are  sharply  defined  and  have 
convex  borders,  the  dark  suriace  is  most  marked  close  to  the  white  (beyond 
the  effect  of  contrast)  and  gradually  shades  away  into  the  normal  skin. 
Most  cases  may  be  called  either  melanodermia  or  leucodermia,  or  both  at 
once ;  and  apparently  consist  in  an  irregular  distribution  of  pigments  The 
white  patches  come  usually  first. 

Trealmmt. — Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  such  as  *'  virgins'  milk  "  and 
''  Gowland's  cosmetic  "  (p.  842),  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
freckles.  The  mingled  patches  of  white  and  dark  skin  just  described  are  best 
left  alone,  but  circumscribed  pigmentary  nsBvi  which  cause  disfigurement  on 
the  face  may,  if  small,  be  removed  by  excision  or  galvano-causis. 

Cutaneous  hamiorrhage, — ^The  most  important  conditions  in  which  ecchy- 
moses,  whether  the  small  ones  like  fleabites  (hence  called  petechue)  or  the 
larger  ones  named  vibices,  are  seen  upon  the  skin  are  those  of  scurvy  and  of 
purpura.  In  both  cases  hsemorrhage  occurs  in  other  parts  as  well  as  the 
cutaneous  siurface,  and  in  scurvy  the  aetiology  of  the  disease  is  characteristic. 

In  certain  other  cases — ^besides  ecchymosis  from  mechanical  injury — 
haemorrhage  accompanies  cutaneous  diseases, 
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The  peculiarities  of  hs^morrhagio  amallpoz,  meades^  and  gearktdna  have 
been  already  described  (vol.  i,  p.  202,  and  also  pp.  181,  190). 

In  ecaema,  scabies,  psoriasis,  lichen,  and  pmrigo,  eodiynoses  never  occur 
except  as  the  result  of  scratching.  Slight  haemorrhage  often  tingeB  tiie 
contents  of  the  bulks  of  pemphigus,  especially  in  the  gangrsnoiiB  and 
cachectic  forms  of  the  disease ;  but  it  seems  not  to  occur  eith^  in  Herpes 
gestationis  or  in  Pemphigus  foliaceus. 

All  forms  of  erythema  are  liable  to  be  complicated  with  hsBmorrhage.  It  is 
a  rare  complication  in  urticaria  (when  it  constitutes  the  Purpmn  urticans  of 
Willan),  very  common  in  erythema  nodosum,  when  it  produces  the  subsequent 
bruise-like  pigmentation,  and  most  frequent  in  the  forms  of  eiythema  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  (p.  690).  This  last  condition  neema 
to  have  been  first  observed  by  Schonlein,  who  named  it  PeUom  fkmmaHon. 
The  erjrthematous  patches  appear  acutely,  with  fever  and  synovitis.  They 
are  most  often  seen  on  the  back  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  forearms  and 
shins,  but  may  ako  afifect  the  thighs,  hips,  and  trunk ;  they  are  not  often 
s3rmmetricaL  Either  from  the  beginning,  or  soon  after  their  appearance, 
the  redness  is  found  no  longer  to  fade  on  pressure ;  h»morrhage  has  taken 
place.  Successive  crops  of  these  papules  or  large  patches  may  occur,  each 
lasting  about  a  week,  and  disappearing  with  only  a  slight  macule  to  mark 
its  place. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  special  name  for  this  disorder.  It  is  a  frae 
er3rthema,  whether  occurring  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  or  in  persons 
who  have  already  suffered  from  that  disease,  and  we  have  seen  that  both 
this  connection  with  rheumatism  and  the  liability  to  hsemorrhage  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  group  of  er3rthemata  (p.  824).  On  this  subject  see 
"  A  Case  of  Eheumatic  Purpura,"  with  notes,  by  Dr  Wickham  LeJ^  ('  St 
Barth.  Hosp.  Bep.,'  vol.  xix). 

Neurotic  affectims  of  ihe  skin, — ^The  only  cutaneous  disease  wfaidi  is 
certainly  related  to  nervous  disturbance  is  the  following. 

Zona.  ^— -The  names  for  this  disease  owe  their  origin  to  the  fact  (with 
which  the  elder  Pliny  was  acquainted)  that  it  passes  round  the  trunk  erf  the 
body  like  a  girdle.  The  brief  notice  of  it  given  by  Pliny  also  implies  the 
knowledge  of  another  striking  feature,  namely,  that  it  is  limited  to  one 
lateral  half  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  He  says,  "  enecai,  m  cinscerii^'* — "  it 
kills,  if  it  encircles ;"  and  a  popular  tradition  to  the  same  effect  still  exists 
in  England.  Nevertheless  zoster  is  never  fatal,  and  does  not  pass  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  body  from  that  first  affected. 

The  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  anatomy  could  not  fail  to 
suggest,  to  anyone  who  had  observed  the  distribution  of  the  eruption  in  a 
case  of  shingles,  that  it  corresponds  ezactiy  with  that  of  the  peripheral 
distribution  of  one  or  more  of  the  dorsal  nerves.  Accordingly  this  has  beoi 
recognised  for  many  years ;  and,  with  it,  the  necessary  consequence,  that 
certain  eruptions  on  the  face  and  limbs,  which  follow  the  course  of  the 
nerves  supplied  to  those  parts,  are  identical  with  it.  To  these  also  the 
name  of  herpes  zoster  is  now  given,  although  when  so  applied  it  loses  its 
meaning,  since  the  affected  area  no  longer  has  the  form  of  a  belt. 

Anatomy. — The  eruption  of  shingles  consists  of  vesicles.    These  are  of 

•  5yiiOf^5fm#.— Herpes  zoster— Zonn  ignea— Ig^is  saoer  (Celsus)— Exedens  precordi- 
orom  herpes  (Tulpius)— Erysipelas  phlycteenodes  (Cullen)— Shingles ;  a  comiptioii  <rf 
Cingulum  »  zona  and  zoster,  a  girdle. 
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flattened  form,  and  larger  than  those  of  eczema,  being  often  as  big  as 
split  peaa ;  they  are  arranged  in  clusters  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty,  each 
cluster  lying  on  a  reddened  and  slightly  swollen  patch  of  skin ;  when  the 
yesieleB  are  thickly  set^  they  often  run  together,  and  form  flat  bull»  of 
irregolar  shapes. 

Some  years  ago  Dr  Haight,  of  New  York,  found  an  opportunity  in 
Vienna  of  investigating  their  structure  with  the  microscope.  His  observa- 
ti<HiB  ahowed  that  their  roofs  consist  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  cuticle,  with 
some  of  the  superficial  elements  of  the  rete  mucosum  adherent  to  the  under 
surface ;  their  floors  are  formed  by  the  bare  summits  of  the  papillsB,  with  the 
deepest  elements  of  the  rete  occupying  the  depressions  between  them ;  their 
cavities  are  traversed  by  numerous  bands,  consisting  of  masses  of  the  inter- 
mediate elements  of  the  rete,  drawn  out  into  long  spindle-cells  and  cells 
with  several  tapering  processes.  The  fluid  which  the  vesicles  contain  is  at 
first  transparent^  but  after  a  time  the  presence  of  floating  leucocytes  renders 
it  opalescent^  and  ultimately  it  may  become  purulent,  or  acquire  a  purple 
colonr  from  the  escape  of  blood  through  the  softened  tissues  beneath.  The 
cutia  itself  seems  always  to  take  some  share  in  the  inflammation,  leucocytes 
being  scattered  in  the  spaces  between  its  fibrous  bundles,  and  along  the 
vesads  and  nerves.  When  pus  is  formed,  if  the  roots  of  the  vesicles 
have  been  removed  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes,  ash-coloured  surfaces  are 
ei^KMed,  looking  like  layers  of  false  membrane.  In  other  words,  the  histo- 
logical changes  in  zoster  are  essentially  identical  with  those  which  have  been 
deaeribed  in  variola  (vol.  i,  p.  204). 

The  number  of  clusters  is  very  variable,  from  a  single  one  to  ten  or  even 
more.  They  are  generally  developed,  not  all  at  the  same  time,  but  in  quick 
succession ;  those  come  out  first  which  lie  nearest  the  roots  of  the  nerve 
whose  branches  they  follow.  After  a  few  days  fresh  ones  cease  to  make 
their  appearance.  There  is  a  short  papular  sti^e ;  and  some  of  the  latest 
clusters  not  infrequently  abort,  without  going  beyond  it.  In  certain  very 
mild  cases,  when  only  one  or  two  clusters  are  formed,  none  of  them  pass 
into  a  vesicular  condition.  Even  if  the  disease  should  be  of  considerable 
severity,  the  eruption  begins  to  dry  up  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  day;  the 
centres  of  the  vesicles  become  depressed,  yellowish  or  brownish  crusts  form, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  third  week  these  fall  off,  leaving  reddish  or  purple 
stains.  But  when  the  cutis  is  thickly  infiltrated  with  pus-cells,  its  super- 
ficial layer  undei^oes  destruction,  and  an  eschar  has  then  to  be  thrown 
off:  thus  the  process  of  healing  is  retarded,  and  an  indelible  cicatrix 
results.  The  distribution  of  such  cicatrices  in  the  course  of  a  particular 
nerve  shows  at  once  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  they  arose.  When 
zona  attacks  the  forehead,  it  is  particularly  likely  to  leave  permanent  scars. 
Barensprung  and  other  writers  have  given  names  to  numerous  varieties 
of  zoster,  according  to  the  nerves  affected ;  but  the  refinement  is  needless. 
When  the  disease  attacks  the  face,  the  nerve  which  it  follows  is  the  fifth,  the 
greater  part  of  which  answers  to  the  sensory  portion  of  an  ordinary  spinal 
nerve.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  clusters  of  vesicles  some- 
times map  out  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  several  twigs  of  the  trifacial 
nerve  from  their  bony  canals.  When  the  first  division  of  the  nerve  is 
affected,  the  loose  tissue  ot  the  upper  eyelid  becomes  extremely  oedematous 
and  swollen,  so  that  the  affection  may  be  mistaken  for  erysipelas  by  a  care- 
less observer.  Another  peculiarity  ot  this  form  (snpra-orbitol  zona)  is  that 
it  is  often  attended  with  ulceration  ot  the  cornea  and  iritis,  by  which  the 
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sight  may  be  seriously  damaged.  Mr  Hutchinson  has  remarked  that  the 
ocular  afifection  never  arises  unless  the  eruption  occupies  the  distribution  of 
the  nasal  twig.  When  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve  are 
involved,  a  few  vesicles  often  appear  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  palate.  Paget  has  recorded  an  instance  in  which  necrosis  of  the  alveoli 
followed  infra-maxillary  zona,  so  that  some  of  the  teeth  fell  out. 

Cervical  zoster,  and  that  which  affects  the  upper  limb,  follow  exactly 
the  distribution  of  the  several  nerves.  In  some  instances  of  brachial  zoster 
the  vesicles  reach  down  to  the  fingers,  but  this  is  very  exceptional ;  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  extend  below  the  elbow. 

When  the  second  and  third  intercostal  nerves  are  affected,  the  inter- 
costo-humeral  branch  produces  a  very  characteristic  eruption  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow  or  rather  lower. 

On  the  trunk,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
area  occupied  by  the  eruption  of  course  slants  more  and  more  downwards 
as  it  approaches  the  pubes.  It  often  happens  that  one  or  two  vesicles  lie 
slightly  beyond  the  meridian  plane,  both  at  the  linea  alba  and  at  the  spine ; 
this  probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  nerves  of  the  opposite  sides 
overlap  in  their  distribution,  just  as  in  the  Siamese  twins  there  was  a  part  of 
the  connecting  band  which  received  nervous  filaments  from  each  of  them. 

In  the  lower  limb  the  distribution  of  zoster  presents  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  is  almost  invariably  confined  to  the  buttock  and  thigh.  Mr  Hutchinson 
says  that  it  never  extends  below  the  knee,  and  the  only  instance  to  the  con- 
trary is  one  figured  by  von  Barensprung  in  which  there  were  a  few  small 
papules  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  calf.  Often  the  eruption  closely  follows 
the  distribution  of  the  external  cutaneous  or  anterior  crural  nerves  or  that 
of  the  small  sciatic ;  but  frequently  one  of  these  nerves  is  affected  along 
with  the  ilio-inguinal  branch,  or  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  or  the 
lateral  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  or  some  of  the  sacral  nerves,  and  thus 
somewhat  confused  groups  of  vesicles  are  seen  covering  the  gluteal,  inguinal, 
or  upper  femoral  regions. 

Side  affected. — ^IVue  zona  is  always  strictly  unilateral;  and  there  is 
probably  no  difference  in  the  liability  to  it  of  the  right  or  left  side.  In 
ninety-four  consecutive  cases  the  writer  found  that  forty-one  were  on  the 
right  and  fifty-three  on  the  left  side. 

Mr  Hutchinson  once  saw  a  zoster  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  dorsal  nerve 
on  the  right  side  associated  with  a  frontal  zoster  on  the  left  side.  In  one  of 
von  Barensprung's  cases  an  ordinary  zoster,  limited  to  the  right  half  of  the 
thorax,  was  accompanied  by  a  single  vesicle  in  the  left  axilla,  the  patient 
having  been  suffering  from  severe  burning  pains  on  both  sides. 

Symptoms. — Zona  runs  an  acute  course  of  a  week  or  two,  and  is  seldom 
attended  with  fever  or  disorder  of  the  general  health.  In  children,  who  are 
liable  to  it  at  all  periods  after  the  first  year,  it  commonly  runs  its  course 
without  any  unpleasant  sensation,  or  is  merely  accompanied  by  a  little 
numbness  and  tingling.  Yon  Barensprung  tested  the  cutaneous  sensibility 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  found  that  in  two  cases  it  was  considerably 
increased,  while  in  a  third  it  was  diminished.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  relates 
a  curious  case  in  which  zona  affected  the  scalp,  and  in  which  the  patient^ 
who  had  for  seven  years  been  plagued  with  continual  noises  in  the  head, 
became  free  from  this  symptom,  and  remained  so  for  eighteen  months  after- 
wards. He  also  mentions  another  case,  of  a  man  in  whom  the  eruption 
came  out  in  February,  and  who  suddenly  lost  a  cough  which  had  teased  him 
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aU  the  'winter.  On  the  other  hand,  von  Barensprung  met  with  two  cases  of 
loeter  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  in  each  of  which 
vomitiiig  occurred  at  the  commencement, — a  consequence,  he  supposes,  of 
"  sympathetic  irritation  "  of  the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  subjective  symptom  of  herpes  zoster  is 
pain  of  a  neuralgic  character,  and  referred  to  the  same  nerves,  the  distri- 
bation  of  which  is  followed  by  the  eruption.  This  is  entirely  absent  in 
young  patients,  but  in  adults  it  is  generally  present,  and  in  old  people  it  is 
apt  to  be  exceedingly  severe.  Yon  Barensprung  cites  a  case  in  which  there 
was  only  a  single  patch,  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers,  but  in  which 
the  tenderness  was  such  that  the  patient  kept  the  part  covered  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  all  night  and  all  day,  lest  his  linen  should  come  into 
contact  with  the  vesicles.  When  the  eruption  gets  well  the  pain  commonly 
snbeidea ;  but  in  some  instances  it  continues  long  afterwards,  for  months,  or 
even  for  years,  with  scarcely  any  abatement  of  its  intensity.  This  suffering 
may  last  ten  years ;  and  Trousseau  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  pain 
lasted  for  fourteen  years.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  alludes  to  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  patient,  a  lady,  could  at  all  times  bring  on  the  pain  by 
drinking  some  cold  liquid.  The  persons  in  whom  shingles  leaves  behind  it 
this  terrible  neuralgia  are  always  advanced  in  age. 

Sometimes  the  pain  precedes  the  development  of  the  eruption  by 
seyeral  days.  This  has  led  certain  writers,  among  whom  was  Anstie,  to 
regard  herpes  zoster  as  a  mere  complication  of  neuralgia,  analogous  to 
several  other  curious  "  trophic  "  changes  which  are  met  with  in  that  disease. 
But  in  opposition  to  such  a  view  it  must  be  urged  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  shingles  (in  two  out  of  three,  according  to  von  Barensprung)  pain  is 
altogether  absent,  and  that  when  it  is  the  earliest  symptom  the  cutaneous 
affection  always  appears  within  a  definite  period,  a  fortnight  at  latest.  Some 
instances  have,  indeed,  been  recorded  of  an  eruption,  regardecl  as  zoster, 
which  seemed  to  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  corresponding  nerve- 
trunks,  or  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  ordinary  neuralgia.  Thus 
Charcot  and  Cotard  have  published  a  case  in  which  one  half  of  the  neck 
and  one  shoulder  were  covered  with  the  vesicles,  the  cervical  nerves  of  that 
side  being  compressed  by  cancerous  disease  of  the  vertebrae.  Charcot  is 
said  to  have  met  with  another  case  in  which  a  patient,  during  a  second 
attack  of  sciatica,  presented  herpetic  vesicles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 
In  these  instances  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  eruption  really  was 
shingles,  and  that  it  was  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  morbid  process  from 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves  to  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  But 
there  are  other  cases  of  which  such  an  explanation  is  less  easy.  Thus  von 
Barensprung  reports  an  observation  by  Esmarch  of  abscesses  about  the 
pelvis  and  under  the  gluteus  maximus,  where  post  mortem  the  great  sciatic 
nerve  was  found  to  be  swollen  and  reddened.  About  five  weeks  before  the 
patient's  death  an  eruption  of  groups  of  vesicles  appeared  on  the  back  of 
his  1^,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  as  far  as  its  middle.  In  this  instance  the 
seat  of  the  cutaneous  affection  was  unlike  that  of  zoster,  for  that  scarcely 
ever  goes  below  the  knee.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Charcot's  oft- 
quoted  case  of  a  man  who  suffered  from  pain  in  the  1^  and  back  of  the 
foot  after  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  thigh,  and  in  whom  an  herpetic  affection 
repeatedly  developed  itself  upon  those  parts.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
eruption  recurred  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  not  reaUy  zoster, 
for  shingles  never  relapses/ 
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We  have  had  more  than  one  case  of  recurr^  bullous  or  yedeolar  erap- 
tionB  following  injuries  to  nerres,  and  one  of  typical  xona  in  a  patient 
suffering  from  cervical  pachymeningitis,  but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  anch 
organic  disease  of  the  cord  or  nerves  to  be  present  when  zona  appears. 

Pa^fo^.-— There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  zona  is  a  true  tropho- 
neurosis. This  seems  proved  by  its  exact  nervous  distribution;  and  if 
further  arguments  are  needed,  one  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  herpes 
zoster  is  associated  with  anatomical  changes  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
nerve-roots.  That  these  ganglia  are  the  starting-points  €i  the  disease  was 
suggested  by  von  Barensprung  in  1861.  His  opinion  was  verified  by 
Charcot  and  Gotard,  who  found  (in  a  case  already  referred  to)  that  whereas 
the  nerve-roots  were  healthy,  the  gangb'a  and  the  nerve-tannks  to  a  litUe 
distance  outside  the  intervertebral  notches  were  much  reddened  and  slightl j 
swollen,  their  stroma  being  also  unduly  rich  in  nuclei  Precisely  similar 
appearances  were  afterwards  discovered  by  von  Barensprung  himself  in  a 
child  which  died  soon  after  an  attack  of  shingles ;  and  additional  evidence 
to  the  same  effect  has  since  been  obtained. 

Mr  Hutchinson  regards  zona  as  resembling  an  exanthem,  particularly  in 
its  power  of  protecting  against  itself ;  in  a  series  of  a  hundred  cases  col- 
lected by  him  there  was  only  one  in  which  there  was  any  history  ci  a 
previous  attack.  But  this  may  depend  on  the  fact  that  shingles  is  of  infre- 
quent occurrence;  and  in  100  cases  under  the  writer's  care  no  fewer  Aan 
four  of  the  patients  gave  a  history  of  a  previous  attack  of  the  same  dis- 
order, and  two  of  them  showed  scars  which  confirmed  the  statement 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  herpes  zoster  ahnost  nothing  is  known*  It 
occurs  equally  in  both  sexes,  and  at  almost  every  age.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  observed  in  persons  who  were  taking  arsenic.  In  one  instance,  a 
patient  of  the  writer's  assured  him  that  his  fathw  and  a  younger  brother 
had  suffered  from  a  similar  unilateral  and  painful  acute  eruption  before. 

Cases. — Among  100  consecutive  cases  of  zona  which  came  under  the 
writer's  care  in  private  or  hospital  practice,  there  were  61  in  male  and  39 
in  female  patients.  The  time  of  life  varied  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  15 
patients  were  between  one  and  nine  years  old,  31  between  ten  and  twenty, 
10  between  twenty  and  thirty,  11  between  thirty  and  forty,  8  betwe^i 
forty  and  fifty,  6  between  fifty  and  sixty,  9  between  sixty  and  sixty-five, 
one  was  seventy-seven,  and  one  eighty-five  years  old. 

The  distribution  was  as  follows.  There  were  nine  cases  ot  supra-orbital 
and  one  of  infra-orbital  zona.  In  sixty-six  cases  the  intercostal  nerves 
were  affected,  in  eight  the  great  auricular,  lesser  occipital,  or  descending 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  in  two  the  external  cutaneous  branch  c^  the 
brachial  plexus,  in  eight  the  lumbar  or  sacral  nerves,  in  nine  the  small 
sciatic,  the  external  cutaneus  of  the  thigh,  or  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve. 

TreatmenL — ^There  is  but  little  to  be  done.  The  vesicles  must  be  pro- 
tected by  a  soft  linen  rag,  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  or  a  flannel  bandage. 
Some  writers  recommend  that  flexible  collodion  should  be  painted  over 
them  to  facilitate  their  dr3ring  up  ;  or  a  little  starch  powder  may  be  dusted 
over  the  affected  part  as  soon  as  any  discharge  appears.  Children  require 
no  medicine  whatever. 

The  treatment  of  the  neuralgia  which  sometimes  follows  shingles  is 
unsatisfactory.  Bazin  is  said  to  have  used  arsenic  with  success ;  b^  as  a 
rule  it  utterly  fails.     Dr  Fagge  used  to  prescribe  vinum  colchici,  and  in 
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sereral  instances  the  pain  has  quickly  subsided  while  the  patient  has  been 
taking  this  medicine.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  gives  at  least 
temporary  relief,  and  in  old  patients  some  form  of  opiate  is  sJmost  always 
needfuL  Locally,  anodynes  are  generally  applied,  but  without  much  benefit. 
Cucain  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient.  Yon  Bkrensprung  found  blisters  useful, 
and  they  have  been  applied  with  good  success  over  the  roots  of  the  affected 
nerves. 

PrwrUm  leads  to  scratching,  and  how  important  an  agent  this  is  has 
been  shown  in  our  accounts  of  eczema,  prurigo,  scabies,  and  urticaria.  These 
pmriginous  diseases  are  in  striking  contrast  to  syphilodermia  and  lupus. 

But  it  has  been  supposed  that  disorders,  not  of  sensory  but  of  trophic 
nerves,  produce  cutaneous  diseases  other  than  zona.  The  existence  of  trophic 
nerves  is  a  physiological  fact,  but  their  presence  gives  so  easy  an  explanation 
that  we  must  beware  of  admitting  it  without  adequate  proof. 

Area  has  been  referred  to  a  neurotic  cause,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 
Little  if  any  ansesthesia  is  to  be  detected,  and  the  patches  do  not  follow  the 
coarse  of  cutaneous  nerves. 

Leucodermia  has  been  referred  to  the  same  cause.  But  here  again  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  ascribing  the  disease  to  nerves,  but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  better  explanation.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  neurotic  origin  of  morphcea  will  be  found  in  Mr  Hutchinson's  '  Clinical 
Lectures,'  vol.  i,  p.  313. 

The  formation  of  the  wheals  of  urticaria  may  be  ascribed  to  vaso-motor 
nerves,  and  it  sometimes  follows  mental  emotion  with  great  rapidity. 

Certain  bullous  eruptions  also  appear  to  be  connected  with  neuroses. 
There  are  many  instances  of  painful,  usually  vesicular  or  bullous,  forms 
of  dermatitis  following  injury  to  a  nerve.  Some  remarkable  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Dr  Schwimmer,  of  Buda-Pesth,  Dr  Leloir,  in  France,  and  Dr  Weir 
Mitchell  in  his  admirable  monograph.  On  the  injuries  of  nerves  see  also  Mr 
Bowlby's  more  recent  work  on  the  same  subject  (cf.  vol.  i,  pp.  404,  530). 

It  has  been  held  that  symmetry  points  to  a  nervous  origin  of  a  cutaneous 
disease;  but  some  authors  hold  symmetry  to  be  the  mark  of  "blood  diseases," 
and  asymmetry  that  of  neuroses.  Neither  belief  seems  to  be  well  supported. 
Symmetry  points  neither  to  a  constitutional  nor  to  a  blood  disease.  All 
general  diseases  are  symmetrical  because  the  human  body  is  so ;  a  one-armed 
man  would  be  unsjrmmetrically  afifected  by  scarlatina  or  psoriasis.  Again, 
pscHriasis  and  eczema  are  symmetrical  because  they  i^ect  the  skin  of 
a  certain  structure  and  surroundings  which  is  found  on  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  limbs,  ears,  and  other  parts.  The  only  disease  of  l^e  skin 
which  we  know  to  be  of  nervous  origin — zona — ^is,  like  neuralgia,  markedly 
unsymmetrical. 

See,  however,  on  this  subject  the  monograph  by  Leloir,  *  Becherches  sur 
les  Affections  cutan^es  d'origine  nerveuse,'  1882,  and  a  valuable  paper  by 
Dr  Crocker,  with  numerous  references  ('Brain,'  October,  1884,  p.  343). 
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"  Mais  ce  qn'il  y  a  de  f  Acheaz  anpr^  des  g^rands,  c'ert  qae,  qnand  Us  viennent  k  iitre 
malades^  ils  veulent  absoloment  que  leurs  m^decins  les  gn^rissent." — ^MouiBB. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  diagnosis  between  two  diseases  which  may 
be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  has  only  occasionally  been  stated  in  a  formal 
manner.  If  the  characteristic  symptoms  and  circumstances  of  a  malady  are 
ascei^ned,  they  form  the  only  and  sufficient  bases  for  its  diagnosis ;  and 
although  it  is  a  useful  exercise  for  a  student  to  make  lists  of  the  distinctiye 
characters  of  two  or  more  diseases,  the  attempt  to  fix  them  in  a  tabular 
form  is  of  little  service  to  others,  and  perhaps  tends  to  artificial  memory 
of  words  rather  than  to  familiarity  with  things.  Symptoms  differ  endlessly 
at  the  bedside,  and  none  of  them  are  really  what  is  called  "  pathognomonic.'' 
Moreover,  the  diagnosis  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  particular  often  turns  upon 
very  slight  differences  in  the  form  of  lesion  or  in  the  distribution,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  put  into  words ;  while  much  of  what  is  called  diagnosis  is 
not  distinction  between  one  pathological  condition  and  another,  but  only 
between  certain  more  or  less  arbitrary  forms  which  have  been  fitted  with 
still  more  arbitrary  names. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  treat  briefly  of  this  question  of 
diagnosis,  on  which,  in  its  true  meaning,  all  successful  treatment  must  rest; 
and  after  all,  our  patients,  great  or  smtdl,  desire  to  be  cured. 

There  are  not  a  few  diseases  which  are  so  rare  that  they  rank  as  little 
more  than  as  curiosities.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Pemphigus  f oliaceus.  Urti- 
caria pigmentosa,  Favus,  and  Xerodermia  maligna. 

Many  important  diseases  of  the  skin  again  are  exotic,  as  Leprosy  luid 
Lichen  agrius,  and  only  of  practical  importance  for  English  readers  who 
may  practise  their  profession  in  India  or  the  colonies. 

Neglecting  these,  there  are  certain  common  affections  which,  differing 
by  more  or  less  important  characters  in  appearance  and  in  histology,  never- 
theless agree  very  closely  in  their  general  pathology,  in  their  causes  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  and,  what  is  most  important,  in  the  kind  of  treatment 
which  is  generally  suitable. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  then,  looking  chiefly  to  questions  of  prog- 
nosis and  treatment,  we  may  arrange  diseases  of  the  skin  as  follows : 

I.  FacHHaus  eruptions. — ^We  must  never  forget  the  possibility  of  the 
affection  before  us  being  artificial.  All  kinds  of  dermatitis,  eczema, 
erysipelas,  pemphigus,  impetigo,  may  be  simulated  by  the  application  of 
various  irritants.  Pigmentation  also  has  been  often  imitated  with  success. 
Such  artificial  diseases  will  generally  be  found  upon  the  arms,  rarely  on  tiie 
face,  and  scarcely  ever  beyond  reach  of  the  patient's  hands.  The  persons 
who  are  guilty  of  such  attempts  at  imposition  are  usually  either  deliberate 
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malingerers,  like  prisoners  in  gaol,  or  else  they  are  hysterical  young  women 
and  neurotic  girls  or  boys.  When  one's  suspicions  are  once  awakened,  it 
is  seldom  difficult  to  detect  the  imposture.  Mustard,  cantharides,  and  some 
other  irritants  can  be  distinguished  by  help  of  the  microscope. 

n.  Traumaiic  emotions. — In  all  cases  of  dermatitis  we  should  seek  for 
the  irritant,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  directly  the  cause  of  the  disease  that  the 
ecsema  or  impetigo  in  question  may  be  considered  purely  traumatic,  and 
efficient  treatment  immediately  follows  accurate  diagnosis :  sublata  ca/usa 
toUUwr  effectm. 

Pediculi  in  the  hair  should  be  carefully  looked  for  in  all  cases  of  impetigo 
in  children,  pediculi  vestimentorum  in  prurigo  of  old  people.  Scabies  itself 
is  but  an  extremely  definite  and  well-characterised  dermatitis  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  a  living  source  of  irritation.  But  beside  these  well-known 
cases  of  parasitic  dermatitis  it  will  be  found  that  some  supposed  cases  of 
purpura  in  children  are  nothing  but  fleabites,  resemblance  to  which 
originated  the  name  petechia.  Moreover,  many  cases  of  infantile  prurigo, 
urticaria,  and  ecthyma  are  due  to  the  presence  of  bugs  or  gnats.  In 
adults  pediculi  pubis  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  axillsB  as  well  as  in 
their  proper  region,  and  when  they  have  been  destroyed  by  mercurial  oint- 
ment the  patient  is  at  once  relieved  from  pruritus. 

In  many  trades  an  irritant  must  be  sought  in  the  objects  which  the 
patient  habitually  handles.  The  coarser  kinds  of  brown  sugar  are  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  eczema  of  the  hands  (grocers'  itch).  So  with  many  of  the 
"chemicals"  used  in  a  variety  of  modern  handicrafts.  Constant  wetness 
of  the  hands  in  washerwomen,  in  scrubbers,  in  potmen,  and  many  others, 
produces  eczema  rimosum.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  eczema 
solare  and  ephelides,  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  the  pigment  spots  on  the  shins 
of  elderly  people.  Sweat,  again,  is  a  very  common  irritant,  producing  the 
erythema  which  usually  accompanies  sudamina  and  also  intertrigo  of  op- 
posed surfaces.  Scratching  as  a  cause  of  traumatic  dermatitis  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to. 

in.  Febrile  rashes. — ^We  must  take  care  never  to  forget  the  possibility 
of  a  cutaneous  eruption  being  part  of  an  acute  exanthem.  The  use  of  a 
clinical  thermometer  is  a  great  help  in  this  respect,  but  the  writer  has  seen 
a  man  with  typhus  (and  the  rash  fully  out)  appear  as  an  out-patient  for  a 
skin  disease,  and  modified  variola  and  varicella  are  not  unfrequently  mis- 
taken for  acne  or  impetigo. 

IV.  Syphilodermia. — When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  eruption 
before  us  is  not  factitious,  nor  directly  traumatic,  nor  a  symptomatic  erup- 
tion, we  may  next  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  syphilis.  In  this 
inquiry  it  is  undesirable  to  ask  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  as  apt 
to  mislead  as  to  guide  aright. 

(1)  We  should  first  consider  the  colour  ol  the  affected  skin,  remembering, 
however,  that  the  pigmentation  which  gives  the  soK»Jled  coppery  or  raw 
ham  tint  to  a  syphilitic  eruption  is  the  same  which  is  sooner  or  later  pro- 
duced by  all  forms  of  dermatitis.  Psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  lichen  planus, 
and  prurigo  may  all  produce  shades  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
syphilodermia. 

(2)  The  lesions  of  syphilis  are  mtdHform  or  poljrmorphic.     It  is  rare  in 
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any  but  syphilitic  affections  to  find  mere  hypersemia  in  one  part  and 
dated  pustules,  papules,  scales,  or  ulcers  in  others ;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
a  syphilitic  eruption  exhibits  only  a  single  elementary  lesion. 

A  pustular  eruption  in  an  adult  should  always  suggest  the  qnertion  of 
syphilis  when  that  of  scabies  has  been  answered  in  the  negative. 

(3)  Syphilitic  eruptions  for  some  unknown  reason  do  noi  iicht  and  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  remarkably  few ;  they  usually  occur  during  the 
stage  of  scabbing  of  pustular  rashes  or  during  the  healing  of  tertiary  ulcers. 
An  ordinary  secondary  syphUide  may,  however,  as  a  rare  exception,  be  eo 
irritable  that  wheals  and  scratch-marks  are  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
psoriasis  is  often  free  from  irritation,  while  the  degree  of  itching  of  ecgema, 
and  even  of  scabies  and  prurigo,  varies  greatly. 

(4)  The  local  dutnbviion  of  syphilitic  diseases  is  a  great  aid  in  dia- 
gnosis. Specific  eruptions  are  certsunly  not^  as  is  often  stated,  symmetrical ; 
the  early  roseolous  rash  is  only  so  because  it  is  general,  and  therefore,  upon 
a  symmetrical  surface  like  the  human  body,  more  or  less  symmetrical 
Moreover,  as  it  chiefly  affects  the  face,  chest,  and  trunk  generally,  it  is  near 
the  middle  line.  But  we  do  not  see  symmetrical  patches  of  syphiUde  in 
corresponding  parts  of  both  sides  of  the  face,  both  sides  of  the  trunk,  or  the 
right  and  left  limbs.  In  all  but  the  earliest  sypbilides  the  affected  patriae 
are  very  decidedly  and  constantly  wnufmrndricaly  irregularly  acajbbered  aver 
head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  no  well-marked 
seats  of  predilection. 

The  forehead,  especially  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  is,  however,  very 
frequently  the  seat  both  of  the  early  and  middle  erythematous,  scaly,  and 
pustular  syphilides,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are 
frequently  symmetrically  affected  with  the  later  scaly  eruption. 

Practicall}',  when  we  find  a  disease  of  the  skin  oooupying  some  unusual 
position  we  should  at  least  consider  the  question  of  syphilitic  origin. 

(5)  These  signs  alone  «r  in  combination  serve  to  distinyiiab  early 
specific  roseola  from  erythema,  eczema^  scarlatina,  .and  measles,  and  the  later 
eruptions  from  eczema,  lichen,  scabies,  impetigo,  and  psoriasis. 

The  eruptions  of  congenital  syphUis  which  are  most  liable  to  be  mistaken 
are — the  so-called  pemphigus  of  infants,  which  is  known  by  its  a£focting  the 
palma  and  soles ;  rupia,  which,  by  the  form  of  the  crusts  and  the  ulcerated 
surface  beneath,  may  always  be  distinguished  from  impetigo ;  an  jerytbema- 
tous  rash  of  the  nates  and  genitals  of  infants,  which  ia  distinguished  from 
eczema  of  the  same  parts,  also  common  at  that  age^  by  its  coppery  colour, 
its  blotchy  distribution,  and  more  defined  margin. 

The  tertia/ty  tdcers  of  syphilis  are  distinguished  by  their  appearing  on 
unusual  places,  by  their  punched-out  edges,  circular  or  i»o-ca]led  horseshoe 
shape,  and  by  their  usually  producing  little  pain  or  discomfort.  Tertiary  ulcers 
have  no  predilection  for  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  but  inasmuch  as  tiie  part 
above  the  inner  ankle  is  for  anatomical  causes  the  chosen  seat  of  varicose 
ulcers,  most  ulcers  in  the  first  position  will  be  syphilitic,  and  in  the  latter  not. 
For  the  same  reason  most  ulcers  on  the  arms  are  found  to  be  tertiary. 

y.  Tine(B, — ^The  next  great  group  of  skin  diseases  includes  those  which 
are  due  to  v^etable  parasites — tinea  versicolor  of  the  trunk,  eczema  margi- 
natum of  the  perinsBum  and  thighs,  tinea  circinata  of  the  neck  and  other 
parts,  tinea  sycosis  of  the  chin,  and  tinea  tonsurans  of  the  scalp.  Here  the 
general  characters  detailed  in  the  chapter    on    the  tine»  are  generally 
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sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  affection  to  a  practised  eye,  but  in  all 
doubtful  cases  the  microscope  should  be  employed. 

Tinea  of  the  scalp  is  rare  in  adults,  and  tinea  circinata  still  more  so ; 
tinea  marginata  occurs  only  in  adult  nudes. 

VL  Primary  superficial  inflammations, — To  distinguish  the  superficial  from 
the  deeper  kinds  of  dermatitis  we  should  notice  whether  the  cutis  alone  is 
infiltrated  and  thickened,  or  whether  it  is  bound  down  by  adhesions  to  the 
subcutaneous  tissues.  The  presence  of  scars,  however  slight,  is  a  proof  that 
the  process  has  gone  deeper  than  the  papillae  and  has  more  or  less  ezten- 
dvely  destroyed  the  papillary  layer.  Superficial  inflammations,  excluding 
those  due  to  the  acarus,  to  pediculi,  and  to  other  direct  irritants,  and 
excluding  those  which  are  the  result  of  vegetable  parasites  and  of  syphilis, 
fan  with  respect  to  their  treatment  into  three  large  groups : 

(1)  The  first,  represented  by  impetigo  and  most  forms  of  eczema,  are 
subacute,  and  accompanied  with  burning  itching  and  pain,  sometimes  with 
a  slight  degree  of  fever.  They  are  to  I]j3  treated  by  local  remedies  designed 
to  reduce  tiie  hjrpersemia,  diminish  the  exudation,  and  calm  the  irritation^ 
aided  by  light  diet,  free  diluents,  laxatives,  and  diuretics.  In  short,  they 
are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  modem  antiphlogistic  method. 

(2)  The  second  group  of  superficial  inflammations  of  the  skin  is  typically 
represented  by  psoriasis,  but  includes  lichen  planus,  the  more  chronic,  dry, 
and  obstinate  forms  of  eczema,  and  true  prurigo.  They  are  chronic,  with 
little  irritation,  exudation,  pain,  or  active  signs.  They  are  best  treated  locally 
by  tar  or  allied  preparations,  internally  by  arsenic. 

(3)  The  third  group  is  that  of  Erythemata.  Here  the  indication  is  to 
correct  some  internal  disorder  of  which  the  eruption  is  the  symptom. 

VLL  The  acne  group. — Acne,  both  in  its  pathology  and  SBtiology,  differs 
from  other  forms  of  dermatitis.  The  age  of  the  patient  and  its  distribution 
are  sufficient  for  diagnosis.  It  \&  at  once  a  superficial  and  a  deep  dermatitis, 
and  is  often  followed  by  scars.  Its  treatment  consists  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  in  local  applications  directed  to  the  correction  of  the  sebaceous 
affection.     With  acne  may  be  classed  Sycosis  and  Fiminculus. 

VIII.  Deep  affections. — When  we  have  ascertained  that  the  affection  of 
the  skin  is  deep,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  goes  below  the  papillary  layer,  the 
field  for  diagnosis  is  limited. 

Excluding  erysipelas,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  acute  character  and 
febrile  symptoms,  excluding  the  pustular  affections  which  affect  the  skin 
deeply  and  produce  scars  only  at  isolated  points,  such  as  acne,  variola,  and 
zona ;  and  excluding,  thirdly,  leprosy  and  other  exotic  diseases,  we  have  to 
distinguish  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  which  come  before  us  in  this 
country — first,  traumatic  and  varicose  ulcers;  secondly,  gummata  and 
syphilitic  ulcers ;  thirdly,  lupus ;  fourthly,  rodent  ulcer  and  carcinoma  of 
tlie  skin. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  must  not  assume,  because  a  sore 
upon  the  skin  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  blow  or  a  kick,  that  it  is  purely 
traumatic,  for  syphilitic  ulcers  often  arise  in  this  way.  Malignant  ulcers  are 
rare,  and  usually  obvious  from  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  pain  they  occasion, 
their  tumid  margins,  and  their  blood-stained  secretions.  Moreover,  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orifices  of  the 
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body,  especially  the  lower  lip,  the  urethra,  the  vulva,  and  the  anus.  Bodent 
ulcer,  however,  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  of.  Its  locality,  its  slow  and 
painless  progress,  and  its  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  life,  usually  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  lupus,  and  its  being  single,  excessively  chronic,  and 
unaccompanied  by  nodes  or  other  syphilitic  lesions,  are  the  best  chanicters 
for  diagnosis  from  a  tertiary  ulcer. 

Between  lupus  and  syphilis  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  occasionally 
extreme.  Lupus,  however,  is  rarely  more  than  single,  syphilis  is  usually 
multiple ;  both  are  commonly  free  from  pain  and  itching,  but  in  syphilis 
the  colour  tends  from  red  to  rusty  brown,  in  lupus  from  red  to  violet  blue ; 
the  scars  of  syphilis  are  depressed  and  pigmented,  those  of  lupus  hyper- 
trophic and  white ;  the  edges  of  a  lupous  ulcer  are  beset  with  nodules,  those 
of  syphilis  are  either  thin  and  smooth  or  indurated  by  chronic  inflammation; 
lupus  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  disease  of  the  face,  syphilitic  ulcers  are 
quite  as  frequently  on  the  limbs  or  trunk ;  lupus  is  a  disease  of  the  skin 
alone,  syphilis  affects  the  subjacent  tissues  also. 


THE  END. 
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Aura  epUeptica,  i,  761 
Auscultation,  i,  981 

—  theory  of,  i,  986 

—  in  diagnosis  of  tracheal  stenonf,  i,  921 

—  of  the  breathing,  i,  938 

—  of  the  heart,  ii,  68 

—  of  the  voice,  i,  988 

^  of  the  oesophagus,  ii,  160 
Azoturia,  ii,  408 


B. 


Badllicides  in  phthisis,  i,  1118 
Bacilli  in  genere,  i,  14 
Bacilluria  aseptica,  ii,  480 
Bacillus  anthraois,  i,  351,  857 

—  -of  cholera,  i,  238 

—  of  lepra,  ii,  920 

—  of  lupus,  ii,  909 

—  of  malaria  (?),  i,  885 

—  of  rhinoscleroma,  ii,  917 

—  of  tuberculosis,  i,  806,  812, 1066 ;  ii,  214 
in  sputum,  i,  1067 

—  subtilis,  i,  861 
Bacteria  in  genere,  i,  18 

—  in  bromidrosis,  ii,  866 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  261 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  160 

—  in  pyemia,  i,  68 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  186 
Bacterium  lactis,  i,  14  et  seq. 

—  termo,  1,262 

Bcmting  treatment  of  obesity,  ii,  890 

Barium  chloride  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  719 

Barrel-shaped  chest,  ii,  969 

Basal  phthisis,  i,  1066 

Baaedovc^a  disease,  ii,  126 

Baths,  cold,  in  enteric  fever,  i,  171 

—  —  in  pneumonia,  i,  1000 

—  —  in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia,  ii,  710 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  778 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  449 

—  in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  488 
•—  in  tabes,  i,  687 

-^  of  Bath,  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  164;  also,  ii,  781 

—  of  Buxton,  in  osteo-artiiritis,  ii,  781 

—  of  Droitwich,  in  spinal  meningitis,  i,  487 

—  of  Gastein,  in  hemiplegia,  i,  696 
in  hypochondrians,  i,  825 

—  of  Harrowgate,  ii,  164,  778 

—  of  Nauheim,  in  spinal  meningitis,  i,  487 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  637 

—  of  Pfeffers,  in  hemiplegia,  i,  696 

—  of  Bagatz,  in  myelitis,  i,  449 

—  of  Rehme,  in  spinal  menin^tis,  i,  487 

—  of  Schlangenbad,  in  myelitis,  i,  449 

—  of  Strathpeffer,  in  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  814 

—  of  Teplitz,  in  myelitis,  i,  449 

—  of  TiOs,  in  goui  ii,  686 

—  of  Vichy,  in  gout,  ii,  686 

—  of  Wiesbaden,  in  myelitas,  if  449 
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Bathf>  hot  air,  in  ortemia,  ii,  475 

—  warm,  in  Brighft  ditease,  ii,  608 
in  cronp,  ii,  889 

Beaded  hair,  ii,  876 

Beading  of  ribs  in  rickets,  ii,  785 

Bedsore  acute,  i,  565 

—  electrolytic  treatment  of,  ii,  448 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  149 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  488 
Belladonna  in  aortic  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  constipation,  ii,  212 

—  in  diaphoresis,  i,  1118,  ii,  866 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  766 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1142 

—  toxic  rash  from,  ii,  836 
Bell-sonnd,  i,  1048 
BeUoc^s  cannula,  i,  1184 
Bellows  murmur,  ii,  64 
Beri-heri,  i,  426 

Bile  adds,  tests  for,  ii,  389 
Bilharzia  hssmatohia,  ii,  304^  557 
Biliary  colic  and  obstruction,  ii,  269 

—  cirrhosis,  ii,  869 
Bilious  disoi^ders,  ii,  331 
Bilirubin,  ii,  838 
Bird-claw  hand,  i,  898, 497 
Bird's-nest  cells,  i,  91 
Birth-palsy,  i,  746 

Bismuth  as  a  test  for  glyoose,  ii,  567 

—  in  diarrhooa,  ii,  219 

—  in  gastritis,  ii,  164 

—  internally  in  erythema,  ii,  833-4 
Black  vomit  in  yellow  fever,  i,  340 
Bladder,  hypertrophied,  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  485 
Bladder-worm,  ii,  645 
Bleb,  see  Bulla 
Bleeders,  ii,  664 
Blepharospannus,  i,  701 
Blistering  for  pericarditis,  ii,  100 

—  for  pleurisy,  i,  1036 

—  for  rheumatism,  ii,  701 

—  for  ringworm,  ii,  868 
^  for  sciatica,  i,  894 
Blister-test  of  gout,  ii,  673 
Blood,  in  Briffhfs  disease,  ii,  467 

—  in  chlorosis,  ii,  637 
-—  in  cholera,  i,  238 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  608 

Blood,  estimate  of  hssmoglobin  in,  ii,  611 

—  —  corpuscles  in,  ii,  611 

—  in  gout,  ii,  676 

—  in  Madghxn*9  disease,  ii,  629 

—  in  leuchssmia,  ii,  621 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  6(51 
Blood-letting  in  apoplexy,  i,  696 

—  —  in  aneurysm,  ii,  10% 

—  —  in  capillary  bronchitis,  i,  978 
in  epilepsy,  i,  766 

—  —  in  pneumonia,  i,  999, 1001 
in  uramia,  ii,  609 

Blue  line  on  g^ims,  ii,  207 
Boils,  ii,  852 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  674 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  210 

Bones  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  802,  803 

—  in  moUitiee  osuum,  ii,  747-8 


Bones  in  osteitis  deformans,  ii,  749 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  734 

~  in  saroomatosis,  i,  86 

Boroglycerine  in  ringworm,  ii,  866 

Bothriooephalus  latus,  ii,  288 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  i,  815 ;  ii,  201 

Brain,  diseases  of,  i,  648-692;  eee  Cerebral 

^  abscess  of,  i,  624-632 

—  an»mia  of,  in  epilepsy,  i,  802 

—  arteries,  distribution  of,  i,  552 
obstruction  of,  i,  549 

—  and  cord  in  diabetes,  ii,  578 

—  cortical  centres  of,  i,  613 

—  cysts  of,  i,  599 

—  glioma  of,  i,  601 

—  gumma  of,  i,  699 

—  hydatid  of,  ii,  600 

—  hypertrophy  of,  i,  691 

—  injury  to,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  684 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  737 

—  softening  of,  i,  663,  632 

—  tubercle  of,  I,  597 

—  tumours  of,  i,  697,  610,  624 
Brass-founders'  ague,  i,  62i3 
Breast-pang,  ii,  18 

Breath  in  apoplexy,  i,  579 

—  odour  of,  in  diabetes,  ii,  673 
Breathing,  amphoric,  i,  934 

—  bronchial,  i,  934 

—  cavernous,  i,  9Z^,  foot-note 

—  cog-wheel,  i,  1072 

—  puerile,  i,  984 

—  tubular,  i,  934 
Brighee  disease,  ii,  489-510. 
forms  of,  ii,  441,  606 

and  cerebril  hamorrhage,  i,  558 

and  gout,  ii,  681 

Bromide  rash,  ii,  885 
Bromides  in  epilepsy,  i,  765 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  779 
Bromidrotts,  ii,  866 
Bromism,  i,  800 
Bronchial  breathing,  i,  934 

—  —  in  phthisis,  i,  1073 

—  —  in  pneumonia,  i,  990 
Bronchiectasis,  i,  972 

—  in  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1010 
Bronchitic  asthma,  i,  1144 
Bronchitis,  i,  961—984 

—  acute,  i,  955 

—  capUlaiy,  i,  955 

—  chronic,  i,  960 

—  typhoid,  i,  148 

—  f  ootid,  i,  974 

—  plastic^  i,  980 

—  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  i,  1098 
Bronchocele,  eee  Qoitre 
Bronchophony,  i,  989,  990 
Broncho-pneumonia,  i,  1003 

—  association  with  pleurisy,  i,  1004 
Bronchorrhoea  serosa,  i,  962 
Brow-ague,  i,  328,  787 

Brown  induraUon  of  lung,  ii,  60 
Brucia,  poisoning  by,  i,  724 
Bruit  d'airain,  i,  1048 

—  apical,  in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  500 

—  in  chorea,  i,  730 
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BniitdediAble,ii,618 

—  de  pot  m6,  i,  980, 1078 
--  de  i4pe,  ii,  64 

—  de  soie,  ii,  64 

—  de  •ouflfle,  ii,  64 

—  diastolic,  in  aiteries,  ii,  6S,fooi'noie 
^  ^oboe,  ii,  64 

— •  without  Tulviilar  lenon,  ii,  88,  618 
Bniiti^  cardiac,  tee  Mnrmnn 
Bubo  in  plaffoe,  i,  221 
~  in  ajphiUi,  i,  288 

—  in  tTphiu,  i,  118 
Bnenemia,  eee  Elephantiarig 
Bulbar  peialysis,  i,  606 
Bafimia,  ii,  169 

BoUa,  U,  767, 816,  816,  828, 898 

Bnrmeae  ringworm,  ii,  866 

Butyl  chloral  in  lick  headache,  i,  786 

—  ^  in  ilMsial  neuralgia,  i,  898 


Cecheiia,  eancerooi,  i,72 

~  malarial,  i,  829,  888 

Caifein  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 

CaiiMon-diseaee,  i,  468 

GakareooB  ooncrefcions  in  phthisis,  i,  1071 

—  degeneration  of  arteries,  ii,  108 
of  heart,  ii,  62 

Caldc  oxalate  in  nrine,  ii,  422 

—  phosphate  in  nrine,  ii,  424 

—  sulphate  in  nrine,  ii,  427 
Calculi,  biliary,  ii,  860 

—  urinary,  ii,  611 
fusible,  ii,  616 

—  —  mulberry,  ii,  618 

operative  treatment  of,  ii,  642 

—  —  of  calcic  carbonate,  ii,  614 

of  calcic  oxalate,  ii,  612 

of  calcic  phosphate,  ii,  614 

of  cystin,  ii,  618 

of  indigo,  ii,  614 

of  triple  phosphate,  ii,  616 

of  urate  of  soda,  ii,  612 

of  uric  acid,  ii,  612 

urostealith,  ii,  614 

of  xanthine,  ii,  618 

Oaloulous  pyelitis,  ii,  687 

Callosities,  li,  880 

Cancer,  i,  71,  foot^noiei  tee  Carcinoma 

Cancer-bodies,  i,  90 

Oanoer-cell,  i,  88 

Oanoer-juice,  i,  90 

Cancer  of  the  biliary  passages,  ii,  887 

—  of  the  bowel,  u,  217 

—  of  bndn,  i,  699 

—  of  giOl-bUdder,  ii,  868,  887 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  649 

—  of  larynx,  i,  912 

—  ofliver,  ii,  884 

—  of  lung,  ii,  121 

—  of  oesophagus,  ii,  148 

—  of  pancreas,  ii,  60 

—  of  peritoneum,  ii,  821 

—  of  rectum,  ii,  286 
•  of  skin,  ii,  980 


Cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  189 

—  of  vertebne,  i,  472 
Cancroid,  i,  91 
Cancrum  oris,  ii,  188 
Canities,  ii,  988 
Capillary  bronchitis,  i,  966 
Carbolic  oil  in  ringworm,  ii,  868 
Carbuncle,  ii,  866 

—  facial,  diagnosis  horn  anthrax,  i,  864 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  674 

—  in  plague,  i,  222 

Carcinoma,  i,  71,  89  et  eeq, ;  eee  aleo  Cancer 
«-  and  tubercle,  i,  1106 

—  colloid,  i,  94 

—  columnar,  i,  92 

—  criteria  of,  i,  72 

—  cylinder,  i,  92 

—  distribution  of,  i,  74 

—  epithelial,  i,  90 

—  kerat(nd,  i,  90 

—  lipomatosum,  ii,  660 

—  origin  of,  i,  92 

—  scirrhous,  i,  90 
Carcinomatin,  i,  72 
Cardiac  disease,  ii,let  eeq, 
from  rheumatism,  ii,  690 

r,ii,80 


in  Brighf  s  disease,  ii,  468  et  eeq, 

—  sounds  in  phthisis,  i,  1072 

—  —  in  valvular  disease,  ii,  68 
Cardialgia,  ii,  24 

Oardma^e  case  (hydrocephalus),  i,  667,  669 
Cardio-vascular  changes  in  morons  BrighM, 

ii,  468  ei  eeq. 
Carditis,  ii,  58 
Caries  of  spine  caunng  paraplegia,  i,  471 

in  Addison's  disease,  ii,  600 

Camiflcation  of  lung,  i,  10^1 
Carotid  ligature  causing  hemiplegia,  i,  649 
Carpopedal  contractions,  i,  711 
Carewelfe  grapes  in  phthisis,  i,  1067 
Caseation  in  caries  of  spine,  i,  481 

—  of  carcinoma,  i,  98 

—  of  inflammatory  products,  i,  66 

—  of  lungs  in  phthisiB,  i,  1066 

—  of  saroomata,  i,  81 

—  of  tubercle,  1, 806, 811 

—  a  source  of  general  tuberculosis,  i,  214 
Casts,  renal,  U,  464,  480, 480,  498 
blood,  ii,  464 

epithelial,  ii,  464 

false,  ii,  466 

fktfy,  ii,  464 

'-  ffranuhu*,  ii,  464 

in  hsBmoglobinuria,  ii,  486 

hyalme,  U,  464 

—  —  inflammatory  or  corpuscular,  ii,  464 
lardaceous,  ii,  466 

Catalepsy,  i,  814 

—  epileptic  i,  760 
^  hysterica],  ii,  817 
Cataract,  diabetic,  ii,  674 
Catarrh,  nasal,  i,  1121 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  i,  61 

—  pneumonia,  i,  1008 
Catarrhe  sec,  i,  961 
Causalgia,  i,  404 
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Canterisation  in  hydrophobia,  i,  877 
-^  in  spasmodic  torticollis,  i,  698 
CaTemoos  breathing,  i,  9B4i,fooi'noU 
Cephalalgia,  see  Headache 
Cerebellum,  tamoors  of,  i,  610 
Cerebral  abscess,  i,  624 ;  $se  Brain 

—  aneurysm,  i,  569 

—  atrophy,  i,  688 

—  embolism,  i,  651 

—  hflsmorrhage,  i,  556 

miliary  aneurysms  in,  1,  659 

—  —  in  renal  disease,  i,  556 

—  —  seats  of,  i,  556 

traumatic,  i,  628 

from  tumour,  i,  592 

statistics  of  locality,  i,  566 

—  hypertrophy,  i,  691 

—  meninges,  new  growths  in,  i,  597 
infUmmation  of,  i,  535  et  teq, 

—  softening,  i,  564,  601,  682 

—  symptoms  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  372 
in  diabetes,  ii,  576 

in  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

in  rheumatism,  ii,  698 

from  salicylates,  ii,  708 

in  typhus,  i,  107 

in  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  378 

—  thrombosis,  i,  551 

—  tubercle,  i,  597 

—  tumours,  i,  697,  624 
Cerebritis,  tee  Encephalitis 
Cerebro-spinal  fever,  i,  658 

epidemic,  i,  654 

simple,  i,  6(S2 

—  fluid  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  i,  664 

normal  characters  of,  i,  664 

Certificates  in  cases  of  insanity,  i,  848 
Cestoidea,  ii,  277 

Chalicosis  of  lungs,  i,  1096 
Chancre,  i,  280 

—  infecting  and  mixed,  i,  281 

—  non-infecting,  i,  280 
Chaps  or  fissures,  ii,  768 
Charbon,  i,  854 

Chareofs  crystals  in  asthma,  i,  1147 
in  leuchiemia,  ii,  621 

—  joint  disease,  i,  529;  ii,  781 
Cheloid,  ii,  922 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  i,  945 

—  ^  in  apoplexy,  i,  579 

—  —  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  62 

in  uremia,  ii,  470 

Chicken-pox,  tee  Varicella 
ChUblain,  u,  880 

Children,  diabetes  in,  ii,  587 

—  disease  of  heart  in,  ii,  90 

—  dyspepsia  in,  ii,  165 

—  enteric  fever  in,  i,  148, 168 

—  phthisis  in,  i,  1082 

—  pneumonia  in,  i,  998, 1003 

—  psoriasis  in,  ii,  808 

—  rheumatism  in,  ii,  701 

—  scabies  in,  ii,  791 

—  treatment  of  constipation  in,  ii,  212 
Chiro-pompholyx,  ii,  819 
Chloasma,  ii,  936 

Chloral  hydrate  in  chorea,  i,  746 


Chloral  hydrate  in  eczema,  ii,  779 

in  tetanilla,  i,  718 

Chlorate  of  potash  a  cause  of  hsmoglo- 
binuria,  li,  438 

in  stomatitis,  ii,  138 

Chloroform  in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  27 

—  in  biliary  colic,  ii,  864 

—  reducing  copper  in  urine,  ii,  666 
Chloroffls,  ii,  636 

Choked  optic  disc,  i,  606 
Cholecystitis,  ii,  855 
Cholelithotomy,  ii,  855 
Cholesteatoma,  i,  600 ;  ii,  846 
Cholera,  1, 226 

—  nostras,  or  English  cholera,  i,  242 
Cholera-typhoid,  i,  282 

Cholenuc  cUarrhoea,  i,  282 
Cholerine,  i,  232 
Cholesterin,  ii,  850 
Chorea,  i,  728 

—  "  electrical,"  i,  747 

—  gravis,  i,  781 

—  SunHngdon*s,  hereditary,  i,  747 

—  major,  i,  701,  818      * 

—  ofdogs,  i,  734 

—  post-hemiplegic,  i,  746 

—  relation  to  rheumatism,  i,  741 
Choroid,  tuberde  of,  i,  1119 
Chromidrosis,  li,  856 
Chrysophanic  add  in  psoriasis,  il,  809 

in  ringworm,  ii,  864 

Chylnria,  ii,  655 

Cicatrices  and  cheloid,  ii,  876  • 

—  of  lupus,  ii,  906 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  900 
Cirrhosis  of  kidneys,  ii,  444 

—  of  liver,  ii,  367 
in  ague,  i,  380 

hypOTtrophic  form,  ii,  878 

a  cause  ot  jaundice,  ii,  848 

syphilitic,  li,  874 

—  of  lung,  i,  1007 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  802 
Chissification  of  diseasea,  i,  7,  9,  98,  830 

of  the  nervous  system,  i,  8^  488, 718 

of  the  skin,  u,  762,  763 

—  of  mental  disorders,  i,  826,  827 
Clavus,  ii,  881 

—  hystericus,  i,  776 
Clergyman's  sore  throat,  ii,  148 
Climate  in  treatment  of  m.  Bri^JUii,  ii,  510 
of  bronchitis,  i,  980 

of  osteoarthritis,  ii,  781 

of  phthisis,  i,  1109 

Clinical  thermometer,  i,  27 
Clonus,  i,  484 
Cnidosis,  see  Urticaria 
Coagulation  of  blood,  ii,  128 
Cociune  in  laryngeal  phthisis,  i,  879 
Codeia  in  treatment  of  diabetes,  ii,  691 
Cod-liver  oil  in  lupus,  ii,  918 

—  —  in  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  781 

—  —  in  phthisis,  i,  1112 
Coffee-g^und  vomit,  ii,  194 
Cog-wheel  respiration,  i,  1072 
Colchicum  in  gout,  ii,  688 

—  in  sciatica,  i,  892 
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Cold  M  a  canie  of  bronchitis,  i,  976 

—  — •  hnrnoglobinmia,  ii^  486 
myeUtb,  1, 442 

—  —  nephritifl,  ii,  476 
phthiflifl,  i,  1098 

—  —  pleurify,  i,  1088 

—  —  pneumonia,  i,  996 
— >  —  rhenmAtism,  ii^  692 

—  bftths  in  treatment  of  fever,  i,  171 
of  gout,  ii,  686 

— of  meningitis,  i,  487 

—  —  —  of  pneumonia,  i,  1000 

—  —  —  of  rheumatism,  ii,  710 
Colic,  biliary,  ii,  269 

—  inteaUnal,  ii,  208 

—  plnmbic,  ii,  206 

—  renal,  ii,  621 

Colitis,  acute  catarrhal,  ii,  240 

—  dysenteric,  ii,  242 

—  monbranous,  u,  241 

—  nloeratiYe,  ii,  241 
Collapse,  ii,  16 

—  in  biliary  colic,  ii,  269 

—  in  cholera,  i,  228 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  821 

—  in  acute  obstouotion  of  intestine,  ii,  268 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  806 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  994 
Collapse  of  pulmonary  tissue^  i,  968 
Coll<dd  cancer,  i,  94 

—  ^  of  peritoneum,  ii,  828 

—  —  of  stomach,  ii,  198 

—  milium,  ii,  927 
Colotomy,  ii,  267 
Colonr-blindness  in  hemiplegia,  i,  667 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  804 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 
Colomnar  sclerosis,  i,  488 
Coma  in  affue,  i,  827 

—  in  alcoholic  poisoning,  i,  791 

—  in  apoplexy,  i,  678 

— >  from  cerebral  abscess,  i,  680 
tumour,  i,  604 

—  diabetic,  ii,  676 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  144 

—  epileptic,  i,  762 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane^  i» 

684 

—  from  heat-stroke,  i,  788 
^  in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  fit>m  narcotic  poisoning,  i,  686 

—  traumatic,  i,  684 

—  nrssmic,  i,  687 

—  in  delirium  tremens,  i,  686 

—  in  variola,  i,  202 
Coma-vigil  in  typhus,  i.  111 
Comedo^  ii,  844 

Comparative  pathology  of  anthrax  and  other 
episootic  diseases,  i,  860-879 

—  of  Bright •  disease  ii,  608 

—  enterics,  i,  186 

—  osteoarthritis,  ii,  729 

—  rickets,  ii,  748 

—  tuberculosis,  i,  816 ;  ii,  1107 

—  variola,  i,  214 

Compensation  in  valvular  disease,  ii,  69 
Composite  portraits  of  phthisis,  i,  1089 


Compound  granule-masses  in  acute  spinal 

sclerosis,  i,  490 
in  cerebral  softening,  i,  682 

—  —  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  496 

in  myelitis,  i,  440 

Compressed  air  in  bronchitis,  i,  979 
Compression  of  intestine,  ii,  264 
Compression-paraplegia,  i,  470 
Concretions,  gastric,  ii,  202 

—  pulmonary,  in  phthisis,  i,  1069 
Concussion  of  spinal  cord,  i,  464 
Condyloma,  ii,  884 

—  flat,  i,  287 

—  of  larynx,  i,  901 
Congenitiu  disease  of  heart,  ii,  87 

—  ichthyosis,  ii,  888 

—  syphilis,  i,  297-804 

affecting  larynx,  i,  908 

Conium  in  facial  neural^a,  i,  898 
Conjugate  deviation  of  eyes,  i,  668 
Conjunctiva  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 
Consecutive  Bright's  disease,  ii,  444,  602 
Consonating  rAles,  i,  988 
Constipation,  functional,  ii,  210 

—  from  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  261 

—  from  chronic  obstruction,  ii,  268 

—  from  peritonitis,  ii,  806 
Contagia,  destruction  of,  i,  28 
Contagia,  persistence  of,  i,  28 

—  criteria  of,  i,  11 

^  transference  of,  i,  20 

Contagion,  i,  11-26 ;  fss  €iUo  Infection 

—  of  ague,  i,  886 

—  ofanthrax,  i,  862 

—  of  cholera,  i,  287 

—  of  dengue,  i,  848 

—  of  diphtheria,  i,  260 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  160 

—  of  erysipelas,  i,  247 

—  of  glanders,  i,  869 

—  of  hydrophobia,  i,  871 
-«  of  influensa,  i,  1129 

—  of  measles,  1, 178 

—  of  pertussis,  i,  1189 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1088 

—  of  plague,  i,  228 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  196 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  186 

—  of  tubercle,  i,  818 

—  of  typhus,  i,  118 
^  of  varicella,  i,  219 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  841,  848 
Contagious  pus,  i,  16 
Contagium  vivum,  i,  18  si  9eq, 
Contraction  of  intestine,  ii,  266 
Contracture  of  muscles  in  hysteria,  i,  806 

after  facial  paralysis,  i,  409 

Convallaria  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 
Convulsions — 

—  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  791 

—  in  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  from  cerebral  abscess,  i,  629 

—  from  cerebral  tumours,  i,  604 

—  from  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  688 

—  epUeptic,  i,  762 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  683 
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Convolsions — 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  808,  809 

—  from  hydrocephalnSy  i,  668 

—  infantile,  i,  761 

—  from  meningeal  hsmorrhage,  i,  679 

—  from  meningitis,  i,  650 

—  pnerperal,  i,  761 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  190 

—  in  nremia,  ii,  469 
Copaiba  rash,  ii,  834 

Copper  test  for  sogar  in  nrine,  ii,  664 

Cora»  iee  Spinal  cord 

Corneal  ulcers,  m0  Keratitis 

Corns,  ii,  881 

Coma  cntanenm,  ii,  888 

Coronary  arteries  in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  28 

— •  thrombosis,  ii,  46  0<  teq. 

Corpnscnlar  richness  of  the  blood,  ii,  611 

Corrig<HC»  pnlse,  ii,  68 

Corti«d  centres,  i,  614 

Corymbose  smallpox,  i,  209 

Corjria,  i,  1121 

—  in  measles,  i,  179 

—  in  rdtheln,  i,  197 
Coster's  paste,  ii,  864 
CoDffh,  i,  946 

—  nom  affections  of  the  ear,  i,  947 

—  in  bronchitis,  i,  951 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1187 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 

—  in  pleurisy,  i,  1027 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  from  throat,  i,  947 
Conperose,  tee  Gutta  rosea 
Cow-pox,  i,  211 

Cracked-pot  sound,  i,  930, 1078 
Craniotabes  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  808 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  737 
Crateriform  ulcer,  ii,  981 
Crepitation,  i,  937 

—  pneumonic,  i,  989 
Cretinism,  i,  860  et  teq, 

—  sporadic,  i,  861 

Cretmoid  condition  in  adults,  i,  868 
Crisis   in  intermittent    form  of   ague,  i, 
825 

—  in  remittent  form,  i,  829 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  141 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  252 
^  in  measles,  i,  180 

—  in  acute  pneumonia,  i,  994 

—  in  pyrexia  generally,  i,  87 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  127 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  typhus,  i,  110 

Criteria  of  pathogenetic  organisms,  i,  12 
Croton  chloral,  see  fiutyl-cSloral 
Croup,  I,  881 

—  rehition  to  diphtheria,  i,  257, 264 
^  symptoms  of,  i,  887 

—  treatment  of,  i,  889 
Crust  or  scab,  ii,  757 
Crutch  paralysis,  i,  396 
Cmveilhier^t  paralysis,  i,  497 
Crystals  of  &tty  acid  in  sputum,  i,  974 
Cubebs-rash,  ii,  884 

oltivation  of  microiymes,  i,  15, 18 


Cupping  in  treatment  of  pneomoUiorax,  i, 
1052 

acute  nephritis,  ii,  508 

Curare  in  hydrophobia,  i,  877 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  727 

Cutis  anserina  in  ague,  i,  824 

—  pendula,  ii,  893 
Cyanosis  and  tubercle,  ii,  88 

—  from  bronchitis,  i,  952 

—  from  cardiac  disease,  ii,  61 

—  from  emphysema,  i,  968 

—  of  fingers  of  nervous  origin,  ii,  118 

—  of  skin,  ii,  756 
Cyclic  albuminuria,  ii,  449 
Cylindrmds  in  urine,  ii,  455,  ybo/-«o<e 
Cylindroma,  i,  92 

Cynanche,  ii,  189 

Cyphosis,  ii,  736 

Cyrtometer,  i,  942 

Cystic  disease  of  kidnevs,  ii,  444,  504 

—  liver  and  kidneys,  ii,  505 
Cysticercus,  ii,  280—282 

—  cellulose,  ii,  280 

—  of  brain,  i,  600 

—  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  ii,  281 
Cystine  in  urine,  ii,  426 

—  calculus,  ii,  427 
Cystitb  in  paraplegia,  i,  437 

—  tubercular,  ii,  546 

—  with  ammoniacal  urine,  ii,  429 
Cysts  of  brain,  i,  600 

—  in  granular  kidney,  ii,  496 

—  large  single  renal,  ii,  588-4 

—  mucous,  of  larynx,  i,  911 

—  in  pancreas,  ii,  604 

—  parovarian,  ii,  326 


Dancing  jnania,  i,  819 
Dandy  fever  or  dengue,  i,  846 
Dartrous  diathesis,  ii,  770 
Deaf-mutism  from  meningitis,  i»  656 
Deafness  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  610 

—  and  meningitis,  i,  652 

—  f^m  salipvlates,  ii,  708 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  656 

—  in  paroxysmal  verUgo,  i,  789 

—  in  typhus,  i,  107 
Death  by  asphyxia,  ii,  14 

—  by  collapse,  ii,  15 

—  by  syncope,  ii,  14 

Decubitus  acutus  in  hemiplepa,  i,  568 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  438 

Deep  inflammation  of  the  skin,  ii,  876 

Defervescence,  i,  30 

Deformities  from  atrophic  paialyris,  i,  401 

—  from  gout,  ii,  679 

—  from  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  724 

—  from  moUities  ossium,  ii,  747 

—  iVom  rickets,  ii,  734-737 
Degeneration,  lardaceous,  ii,  488-487 

—  calcareous,  i,  1071 ;  iC  52, 108 

—  fatty,  ii,  50 
Delayea  sensations,  i,  526 
Delhi  boU,  U,  922 
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DOire  dm  giandenn  with  difseminated  scle* 
7008,^544 

—  in  geaenl  paralysis  of  the  insaue,  i,  682 
Deliriom  in  efSlepsy,  i,  754 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  141 

—  in  memngitiB,  i,  651 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  994 
~  in  rheamatism,  ii,  698 

—  in  amallpox,  i,  208 

—  in  typhus,  i,  106, 107 

—  tremens,  i,  791 
Ddtdd,  paralysis  of,  i,  897 
DdnsioiiAl  insanity,  i,  837 

Ddosiona  in  acnte  delirioas  mania,  i,  830 

—  in  chronic  mania,  i,  832 

—  in  general  pmlvsis,  i,  682 

—  in  melancholia,  i,  885 
Dementia,  acute,  i,  836 

—  from  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  755 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  684 

—  paralytica,  i,  680 
Demodex  f  ollicnlomm,  ii,  839 
Dengne,  1,846 

Dentition  in  rickets,  ii,  786 
Depth  of  cataneons  disoMes,  ii,  759 
Dmnatitis,  chronic,  ii,  713 

—  in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  460 

—  deep,  11, 876 

—  dne  to  scabies,  ii,  790 

—  herpetiformis,  ii,  829 

—  pafdllomatosa  cainlitii,  ii,  852 

—  anperftdal,  ii,  763 
Dermatology,  historical  sketch,  ii,  754 
Dennatolysis,  ii,  898 
Dennato-syphilis,  ii,  896 
Desqnama&on  in  cholera,  i,  348 

—  in  dengue,  i,  231 

—  in  ecsema,  ii,  766 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  262 

—  in  meades,  i,  181 

—  in  psoriasis,  ii,  804 

—  in  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  813 

—  in  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  189 
Dextro-sigmoid  disease,  ii,  79 
DUbetes,  it,  663-692 

—  and  xanthoma,  ii,  895 

—  insipidus,  ii,  408 

—  mellitns,  ii,  668 

phthisis  in,  ii,  578 

theories  of,  ii,  580 

Diabetic  coma,  il,  575 
IMagnosis,  general,  i,  4 
IMapedeeU,  i,  44 

Diaphoretics  in  Bright i  disease,  ii,  509 
IMaphraffm,  its  degeneration  in  bronchitis, 

DiarrtKBa,  ii,  213 

—  choleraica,  i,  232 

—  ttook  lardaceous  disease  of  bowel,  il,  216 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  139, 174 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1065 
treatment  of,  i,  1113 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  208 

—  in  uremia,  ii,  471 
IMathesis,  ii,  755,  770 


Diathesis,  gouty  or  arthritic,  ii,  676 

—  rheumatic,  li,  694 

—  scrofulous,  i,  1088 

—  tubercular,  i,  1088 
Dicrotism,  ii,  4 

Diet  in  constipation,  ii,  213 

—  in  convalescence  from  enteric  fever,  i,  174 

—  —  from  rheumatism,  ii,  712 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  587 

—  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  166 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  777 

—  during  infan^,  ii,  744 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  656 

Diffused  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  496 
Digitalis  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  795 

—  in  Bri^kfs  disease,  ii>  508 

—  in  cardiac  dilatation,  ii,  44 

—  in  functional  cardiac  disorders,  ii,  12 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  687 

—  in  mitral  disease,  ii,  86 
Digitorum  nodi,  ii,  726 
Dilatation  of  heart,  ii,  31 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  157 
Diphtheria,  i,  256 

—  and  croup,  i,  264^  882 

—  and  diphtheritic  inflammation,  i,  258 

—  in  course  of  measles,  i,  182 

—  of  air.passages,  i,  264,  267, 274 

—  laryngeal,  i,  267,  274 

—  of  nasal  fosso,  i,  267, 274 

—  sine  diphtherA,  i,  258 

—  traumatic  i,  263 ;  ii,  19 
Diphtheritic  colitis,  ii,  226 

—  dysentery,  ii,  226 

—  inflammation,  i,  257,  261 
of  skin  in  smallpox,  i,  207 

—  membrane  of  larynx  in  measles,  i,  182 

of  pharynx  in  glanders,  i,  861 

of  phaiynx  in  scarlatina,  i,  190 

—  —  of  phaiynx  in  smallpox,  i,  209 
Diplegia  faciaUs,  i,  410 
Diploooocus  pneumonis,  i,  997 
Diplopia  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  529 
Dipsomania,  i,  798 

Direction  of  cudiac  murmurs,  ii,  65 
Discharging  lesions,  i,  609 

—  and  destroying  lesions,  i,  617 
Disease,  meaning  of  the  term,  i,  2 

—  contagious,  i,  11 

—  epizootic,  i,  850 
— •  functional,  1,  3 
^  infective,  i,  11 

—  miasmatic,  i,  12 

—  miasmatic-contagions,  i,  12 

—  speciflc,  i,  98 

—  zymoUc,  i,  12 

Diseases  of  the  adrenals,  ii,  594-408 

—  of  the  alimentary  system,  ii,  299--i62 

—  of  the  Uood,  ii,  608-668 

—  of  the  blood-vessels,  ii,  101-126 

—  of  the  bones,  ii,  733-750 

—  of  the  brain,  i,  547-692 

—  of  the  heart,  ii,  1-100 

conffenital,  ii,  86-89 

in  children,  ii,  90  e^  900. 

—  of  the  intestines,  ii,  208-276 

—  of  the  joints,  ii,  722-732 
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Diseaies  of  the  kidneys,  ii,  406-662 

—  of  the  larynx,  i,  866-916 

—  of  the  liver,  ii,  881-405 

—  of  the  InngB,  ii,  925-1120 

—  of  the  month,  ii,  182-141 

—  of  the  nervons  fystem,  i,  880-865 

—  of  the  oeeophagnfl,  ii,  147-151 

—  of  the  pancreas,  ii,  608 

—  of  the  peritoneum,  ii,  805-880 

—  of  the  respiratory  system,  i,  866-1148 

—  of  the  salivary  glands,  ii,  185  «t  teq. 

—  of  the  skin,  ii,  751  ei  *eq, 

—  of  the  spinal  cord,  i,  427-547 

—  of  the  spleen,  ii,  604 

—  of  the  stomach,  ii,  152-202 

—  of  the  thyroid,  i,  860;  ii,  126 
Disinfectants,  comparative  value  of,  i,  24 
Disinfection,  i,  28 

Dislocations  in  epilepsy,  i,  754 
Dissecting  aneurysm,  ii,  113 
Disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  541  et  ieq. 
Distension  of  stomach,  ii,  157 
Distoma  hssmatohium  or  hilharzia,  ii,  804 
Distribution  of  lardaoeous  disease,  ii,  484 

—  local,  of  skin  diseases,  ii,  758,  759 
DUtrieh*t  plugs,  i,  974 

Diver's  palsy,  i,  458 

Diverticulum  ilei  leading  to  strangulation, 

u,  258 
Dochmius  dnodenalis,  ii,  298 
Dothien*ent^que,  i,  184 
Double  quartan  ague,  i,  825 

—  tertian  ague,  i,  825 
Dracunculns,  ii,  804 
Drink,  SM  Alcoholism 

—  and  gutta  rosea,  ii,  879 

—  and  phthisis,  i,  1091 

—  as  a  cause  of  renal  cirrhosis,  ii,  498 

—  in  diabetes  insipidus,  ii,  409 

—  in  diabetes  mellitus,  ii,  588 
Dropsy  in  Bri^hft  disease,  ii,  456 

—  from  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  ^1 

—  from  cirrhosis  of  kidneys,  ii,  500,  501 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60 

—  from  lardaceous  nephritis,  ii,  490, 491 

—  from  parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  479 

—  from  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 

•»  of  cardiac  origin  in  the  course  of  J9iV^' 

disease,  ii,  600 
Drugs,  action  on  colour  of  urine,  ii,  415 

—  eruptions  caused  by,  ii,  884 
Drunkenness,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  586 
DMnet  chorea,  i,  747 

Dueheniu^t  paralysis,  i,  514 

Dumb-bell  ci^tals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  ii,  422 

Duodenum,  mcer  of,  ii,  180, 185 

Dura  mat^,  hiematoma  of,  i,  676 

inflammation,  i,  684 

thrombosis  of  sinuses,  i,  674, 676 

Dust-inhalation  producing  asthma,  i,  1^46 

—  producing  phthisis,  i,  1091 
DyssMthesia  in  hysteria,  i,  804 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  477 
Dyscrasia,  ii,  754 
Dysentery,  ii,  224 

—  and  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  359 


Dysentenr*  catarrhal  form,  ii,  224 

—  diphtheritic  form,  ii,  226 

—  endemic  form,  ii,  2SSd 

—  sporadic  form,  ii,  228 
Dysidrosis,  ii,  857 
Dyspepna,  ii,  159-166 

—  and  gutta  rosea,  ii,  879 

—  bilious,  ii,  882 

—  chronic,  ii,  159 

Dysphagia  from  aneurysm  of  aorta,  ii,  106 
^  from  bulbar  paralysLs,  1,  51S 

—  from  laryngeal  carcinoma,  i,  918 

—  from  GDdenubtous  laryngitis,  i,  904 

—  from  tubercular  laryiigitif ,  i,  896 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  869 

—  in  hystena,  i,  805 
Dyspnoea,  i,  948;  ii,  614 

—  from  ansmia,  ii,  618 

—  from  aneurysm,  li,  106 

—  from  paralysis  of  diaphragm,  i,  944 

—  in  Brighfs  disease,  ii,  500 

—  in  bronchitis,  i,  952 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  42,  61 

—  in  diabetic  coma,  ii,  576 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1065 

—  in  pleurisy,  i,  1026 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  from  unemia,  ii,  470 

—  in  acute  pulmonary  tubereulosis,  i,  1115 

—  Liryngeal,  i,  922 

—  nervous,  i,  948 


E. 


Ear-cough,  i,  947 

Ears,  affections  of,  see  Otorrhosa 

in  gout,  ii,  674 

in  measles,  i,  182 

in  scarlatina,  i,  192 

Ebnmation  of  cartilages,  ii,  724 

Eochondrosee,  ii,  725 

Echinococcus,  ii,  898 ;  eee  aUo  Hydatid 

Echinorhynchus,  ii,  804 

Eclampsia,  i,  750;  tee  also  Convulsions 

—  nutans,  i,  701 
Ecstasy,  i,  818 
Ecthyma,  ii,  898 

—  syphiliticorum,  ii,  898 
Eczema,  ii,  762 

—  and  dermatitis,  ii,  762 

—  and  gout,  ii,  770 

—  local  varieties  of,  ii,  782 

—  marginatum,  ii,  866;  «M  Tinea  margiMU 

—  pustular,  ii,  786 

—  treatment  of,  dietetic,  ii,  777 
internal,  ii,  779 

local,  ii,  778 

Electrical  chorea,  i,  747 

—  reactions,  i,  899 

in  catalepsy,  i,  816 

in  chorea,  i,  729 

—  —  in  hemiplegia,  i,  565 

in  lesions  of  nerve-trunks,  i,  401,40 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  528 

in  paralysis — 

acute  atrophic,  i,  490 
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Heetrical  reactioni  in  panlysk — 

agitam,  i,  716 

bnlbar,  i,  610 

chronic  diffosed  atrophic,  i,  495 

diaphragmatic,  i,  944 

facial,  i,  4fil^,  foot-note 

peripheral,  i,  405 

plambic,  i,  520 

—  paendo-hypertrophic,  i,  516 

in  paraplegia,  i,  485 

I in  hysteriotl  paraplegia,  i,  463 

in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  481 

in  progressive  mnscnlar  atrophy,  i. 

Electricity  (faradic,  galvanic,  and  static)  as 
nsed  in  the  treatment— 

—  of  bedsore,  ii,  448 

—  of  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  512 

—  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  181 

—  of  hemiplegia,  i,  596 

—  of  hysteria,  i,  814 

»  of  infantile  paralysis,  i,  494 

—  of  mercnrialism,  i,  528 

—  of  spinal  meningitis,  i,  487 

—  of  neuralgia,  i,  894 

—  of  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  780 

—  of  paralysis  agitans,  i,  720 

—  of  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  494 

—  of  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  497 

—  of  fecial  paralysis,  i,  412 

—  of  general  paralysis  of  insane,  i,  687 

—  of  luryngeal  paralysis,  i,  873  . 

—  of  peripheral  parsJysis,  i,  406 

—  of  psendo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  i,  518 

—  of  acute  paraplegia,  i,  448 

—  of  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  488 

—  of  progressive  mnscnlar  atrophy,  i,  506 

—  of  sciatica,  i,  890 

—  of  spasmodic  torticollis,  i,  697 

—  of  syncope,  ii,  17 

—  of  tetany,  i,  709 

—  of  writers'  cramp,  i,  707 
Electrolysis  for  bedsore,  ii,  448 

—  in  aneurysm,  ii.  111 

—  in  hydatid  ^Usease,  ii,  401 
Elephantiasis,  ii,  891 

—  Orsecorum,  ii,  918 ;  see  also  Leprosy 

—  telangiectodes,  ii,  928 
Emaciation,  see  Wasting 

—  in  chorea  gravis,  i,  781 

—  in  fever,  i,  88 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  from  vomiting,  ii,  172 
Embolism,  i,  62;  ii,  124 

—  and  aneurysm,  ii,  104 

diagnosis  from  hssmorrhage,  i,  571 

in  chorea,  i,  742 

in  enteric  fever,  i,  147 

—  pulmonary,  ii,  128 

—  from  endocarditis,  U,  57 

—  of  cerebral  arteries,  i,  540 

—  of  spleen,  ii,  57 

—  of  splenic  arteries  in  enteric  fever,  i, 

147 
Emetics  in  croup,  i,  889 

—  in  plastic  broncldtis,  i,  984 
Emphysema,  atrophic,  i,  966 


Emphysema,  hereditary,  i,  967 

—  of  lungs,  i,  962-971 

—  interstitial  or  interbbular,  i,  962 
•—  senile,  i,  966 

in  pertussis,  i,  1088 

—  subcutaneous,  in  phthisis,  i,  1074 

—  subpleural,  in  asthma,  i,  1144 

in  diphtheria,  i,  268 

in  pertussis,  i,  1088 

—  theory  of,  i,  964 

—  vesicular  or  pulmonary,  i,  962 

friction-sound  in,  i,  971 

Emprosthotonos  in  tetanus,  i,  722 

—  m  hydrophobia,  i,  870 
Empyema,  i,  1020, 1029 

—  and  abscess  of  brain,  i,  625 

—  diagnosis  from  serous  effusion,  i,  1081 

—  in  course  of  pneumothorax,  i,  1043 
Encephdlitis,  i,  688 
Enchondroma,  i,  78 

Endemic  hflomaturia,  ii,  557 
Endocarditis,  acute,  ii,  58 

—  chronic,  ii,  55 

—  in  chorea,  i,  780,  742 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  270 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  192 

—  ulcerative,  ii,  66 
English  cholera,  i,  242 
Enteric  fever,  i,  184  et  aeq, 

—  and  genera]  tuberculosis,  i,  1119 

—  diagnosis  of,  i,  161 

from  ague,  i,  152 

from  colitis,  i,  154 

from  genito-urinary  diseases,  i,  154 

from  hepatic  abscess,  i,  154 

from  perinephric  abscess,  i,  154 

-^  —  from  pneumonia,  i,  158 

—  —  from  pysBmia,  i,  158 
from  trichioiasis,  i,  158 

from  tubercular  meningitis,  i,  158 

from  tuberculosis,  i,  152, 158 

from  typhlitis,  i,  154 

fh>m  ulcerative  endocarditis,  i,  158 

—  differentiation  from  typhus,  i,  135, 152 

—  hemorrhage  in,  i,  145 

—  perforation  of  bowel  in,  i,  146 
Enteritis,  ii,  219 

Entozoa,  ii,  276 
Ephelides,  ii,  984 
Ephemeral  fever,  i,  175 
Epidemic  meningitis,  i,  658 

—  dysentery,  ii,  228 

—  influenza,  i,  1124 
Epilation  in  fkvus,  ii,  869 

—  in  ringworm,  ii,  865 
Epilepsia  minor,  i,  751 

—  minor,  i,  750 
Epilepsy,  i,  740 

^  apoplectiform,  i,  589 

—  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  589 
from  hysteria,  i,  768 

—  Jaoktonian,  i,  618,  758 

—  relation  to  paroxysmal  insanity,  i,  761 

—  simulation  of,  i,  762 

—  temperature  in,  i,  754 
Epileptic  centre,  i,  755 
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Epileptic  coma,  i,  762 
— ,  dementia,  i,  756 

—  hemiplegia,  i,  764 

—  mania,  i,  774 

—  vertigo,  i,  767 

Epileptiform  convoUionB,  iee  Edampna 
Epistazis,  i,  1182 

—  in  Brighfs  disease,  ii,  468 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  188 

—  in  hflsmophilia,  ii,  664 

—  in  leachtemia,  ii,  622 

—  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  in  miliary  tubercnlods,  i,  1117 

—  in  pnrpnra,  ii,  660 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  209 
Epithelial  reprodnction,  i,  57 
Epithelioma,  i,  88 

^  of  skin,  ii,  980 

Epulis,  i,  82 

Eqninia,  m0  Glanders 

E^t  in  acute  jMraplegia,  i,  448 

—  in  hamop^sis,  i,  1112 
Ergotism  producing  tetaniUa,  i,  712 
Erroneous  projection  from  strahismus,  i,  415 
Eructation,  ii,  170 

Eruptions  or  exanthems — 

—  in  cholera,  i,  280 

—  in  denffue,  i,  847 

—  from  mrugs,  ii,  884 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  188 

—  in  epidemic  meninffitis,  i,  656 
~  factitious,  i,  808;  li,  942 

—  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  i,  865 

—  in  ghinders,  i,  860, 861 

—  in  measles,  i,  180 

—  in  migraine,  i,  779 

^  in  rolapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  in  ruheola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  201,  208 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  284,  801 

—  in  l^hus,  i,  106 

—  in  varicella,  i,  217 
Erysipelas,  i,  246  «^  $eq. 

—  fkucial,  i,  251 

—  laryngeal  ulcers  in,  i,  898 

—  phlegmonous,  i,  248 

—  smrgTcal,  i,  246,  248 
Erythema,  ii,  822 

—  and  gutta  rosea,  ii,  878 

—  anniflatum,  ii,  826 
*  hullosum,  ii,  828 

—  definition  of,rv828 

—  due  to  drugs,  ii,  885  «i  seg, 

—  exudativum,  ii,  828 

—  ftigax,  ii,  828 

— *  gyratnm,  ii,  828 

—  ms,  ii,  828 

—  leve,  ii»  460,  825 

—  marginatum,  ii,  827 

—  multiforme,  ii,  826 

—  nodosum,  ii,  880 

—  vesicular,  ii,  826 
Euera  VogeUi,  i,  198 

£tat  pdntill^  of  intestine,  i,  156 
Exalgine  in  facial  neuralgia  and  tahes,  i, 
587 


Exaltation  of  id 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i»  644 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  Uie  insane^  i,  662 
Exanthems,  ms  Eruptions 

Excision  of  gall-stones,  ii,  855 

—  of  larynx,  i,  914 

—  of  pylorus,  ii,  201 

—  of  renal  calculi,  ii,  642 
Exercise  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  886 
Exfoliative  dermatitis^  ii,  811 
Exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  126 
Exudation,  catarrhal,  i,  51 

—  croupous,  i,  52 

—  diphtheritic  i,  52 

—  plastic,  i,  51 

—  purulent,  i»  51 
Eyeball,  paralyns  of,  i,  418 


Fadal  paralyds,  i,  407  H  9$q. 

—  spasm,  i,  694 
Factitious  chromidrosis,  ii,  856 

—  lesions  of  the  skin,  i,  808;  ii»  942 

—  urticaria,  ii,  986 
FflBcal  accumulation,  ii,  254 

Family  or  consanguineous  diseases,  i,  784^ 

1145 
Famine  fever,  i,  124 
Faradisation,  ms  Electricity 
Far<^,  i,  869 
Fast^um,  i,  80 

Fat-embolism  in  diabetes,  ii,  577 
Fatty  degeneration  in  anmnia,  ii,  614 

of  heart,  u,  51 

of  kidneys,  ii,  478 

of  liver,  ii,  888 

—  infiltration  of  hearty  ii,  51 

—  overgrowth  of  heart,  ii,  50 

—  stools,  ii,  845 

Fauces,  affections  of,  ii,  188 
Favus,  ii,  868 
Febricula,  i,  176 
Febrile  albuminuria,  ii,  468 

—  jaundice,  ii,  841 

—  nephritis,  ii,  448 
Febris  variolosa,  i,  208 
Fermentation,  alcoholic,  i,  14 

—  lactic,  i,  14 

—  as  a  test  for  sugar  in  urine,  ii,  667 
Ferments  in  disease  i,  12 
Ferrocyanide  as  a  test  for  albumen,  ii,  446 
Fever,  i,  27;  see  aUo  ^jrexia 

—  hospitals,  i,  120 

^  summary  of  symptoms,  i,  41 

Fevers,  specific  characters  in  tabular  form,!, 

102 
Fibrillary  tremors,  i,  498 
Rbrinous  bronchitis,  i,  980 
Fibroid  disease  of  heart,  ii,  44 

—  phthi^  i,  1054 

—  pneumonia,  i,  1007 
Rbroma,  i,  77, 607 ;  ij,  58, 1018 

—  molluscum,  ii,  925 

—  of  skin,  U,  925 
^  reeumnt,  i,  80 
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Rbro-tarooma,  i,  81 

—  papQlare,  \,  909 

Fibrous  rbeiimatism,  ii,  ^ItfooUnote 
FQarift  amgiiiiiis  hominis,  ii,  300 
Firtnla  in  phthisii,  i,  1080 
Fktalenoe  in  hysteria,  i,  828 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  166 
flezibilitas  cerea,  i,  816 
Floating  kidney,  ii,  560 
Flnctnation  in  ascites,  ii,  823 

"  Fluid  vein  "  of  anannic  mnrmurs,  ii,  618 

—  —  of  cardiac  mnrmors,  ii,  66 

of  respiratory  mormur,  i,  936 

Follicles,  solitary,  in  enteric  fever,  i,  155 
Food,  MS  Diet 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx,  i,  916 
Formication  in  paraplegia,  i,  480 
Foot-and-mouth  diseue  in  cattle,  i,  368 

—  in  man,  i,  864 
FngiHtas  crinium,  U,  874 

—  ossium,  ii,  742 
FrunboBsia,  ii,  922 
Freckles,  ii,  984 
Fr6missement  cataire,  ii,  72 
Fremitus,  hydatid,  ii,  895 

—  Tocal,i,  988 
Friction-sound  in  emphvsema,  i,  971 

—  in  pericarditis,  ii,  94 

—  in  plenrisT,  i,  1019 
Fnedfeieh'9  diseue,  i,  539 
Front  tap  contraction,  i,  434 
Fungi,  1,14 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1141 

—  in  phthisical  Yomice,  i,  1060 

—  in  thmsh,  ii,  184 

—  offaTUs,  ii,  868 

—  of  ringworm,  ii,  860 
Fungus  luematodes,  i,  81 
Furunculus,  ii,  862 ;  sss  alto  Boils 
Fusible  calculus,  ii,  516 


G. 


Gait  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 

—  in  pfuralysis  agitans,  i,  716 

—  in  parapleg^,  i,  433 

—  in  tabes  dorsalis,  i,  626 

—  in  cases  of  cerebellar  tumour,  i,  610 
Gall-stones,  ii,  860 

—  obstructing  intestine,  ii,  253 
Galvmnio  cautery  in  pharyngitis,  ii,  144 
OalTanism,  sss  Electricity 
Chuigrene,  i,  58 

—  in  cholera,  i,  238 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  674 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  148 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  210 

—  in  ^hus,  i,  112 

—  of  genitalia  in  measles,  i,  182 

—  of  lung,  i,  1014 

—  of  mouth,  ii,  138 
•^  —  in  ^hus,  i,  112 

—  of  spleen  in  ague,  i,  880 
Oarglii^,  ii,  148 

Gas,  its  composition  in  pneumothorax,  i,  1045 


Gastralgia,  ii,  166 

—  from  vertebral  disease,  ii,  169 
Gastric  carcinoma,  ii,  191 

—  catarrh,  acute,  u,  162 
chronic,  ii,  169 

—  concretions,  ii,  202 

—  crises,  i,  629 

—  dilatation,  acute,  ii,  157 
chronic,  ii,  168, 200 

—  disorder  in  chronic  alcoholism,  ii,  161 

—  induration,  ii,  202 

—  ulcer,  ii,  178 
«-  sarcoma,  ii,  191 
(Gastritis,  acute,  ii,  152 

—  —  chronic,  ii,  159  .  ' 

—  membranous,  ii,  159 

—  phlegmonous,  ii,  158 
Gastro-colic  fistula,  ii,  197 
Gastro-cutaneous   fistula    from    cancer,  ii, 

190 

from  simple  ulcer  of  stomach,  ii,  186 

Gastrodynis,  ii,  168 
Gastro*enteritis,  i,  176 
Gastro-intestinal  anthrax,  i,  866 
Gastrostomy,  ii,  161 
General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  ii,  680 
Geographical  distribution — 

—  of  ague,  i,  828,  338 

—  of  anthrax,  i,  850 

—  of  Bright* s  disease,  ii.  607 

—  of  bronchitis,  i,  977 

—  of  calculi,  ii,  516 

—  of  cholera,  i,  226,  242 

—  of  dengue,  i,  346 

—  of  diabetes,  ii,  586 

—  of  diphtheria,  i,  264 

—  of  eczema,  ii,  778 

—  of  epidemic  dysentery,  ii,  228 

—  of  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  658 

—  of  elephantiasis,  ii,  898 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  186, 167 
^  of  favus,ii,869 

—  of  gout,  ii,  677 

—  of  inflnenia,  i,  1024 

—  of  leprosy,  ii,  919 

— >  of  lichen  tropicus,  ii,  795 

—  of  measles,  i,  178 

—  of  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  729 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1106 

—  of  plague,  i,  221 

— •  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  125 

—  of  rheumatism,  ii,  698 

—  of  rickets,  ii,  741 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  196 

—  of  smallpox,  i,  199 

—  of  sweating  sickness,  i,  225 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  277 

—  of  typhus,  i,  104,117 

— •  of  yellow  fever,  i,  889,  842 
Giant-cells,  i,  80,  806 
— >  in  lupus,  ii,  904 

—  in  rhinosderoma,  ii,  917 
^  in  sarcomata,  i,  80  ^ 

—  in  simple  inflammation,  i,  56 

—  in  tubercle,  i,  806 
Ginffivitis,  ii,  188 

Girdle*f  eeling  in  paraplegia,  i,  414 
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Qirdle-f  eeling  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  529 

—  in  myelitu,  i,  444 
Qlanden,  i,  859 

—  acate,  i,  860 

—  chronic,  i,  861 
Qlioma,  i,  78 

—  of  brain,  i,  601 

—  of  cord,  i,  451 
Qlobnlin  in  nrine,  ii,  445 
Qloboi  hyttericni,  i,  807 
Qlomerolo-nephritis,  ii,  443 
Olosso-labio-pbaryngeal  paralysis,  i,  506 
Glossy  skin,  i,  404 

Glottis,  oedema  of,  i,  908 

—  spasm  of,  in  Iwryngismos  stridnlas,  ii, 

877 
in  sporions  cronp,  i,  886 

—  —  in  tetanus,  i,  720 
Olmg^9  corpuscles,  i,  440 
Glycogen,  ii,  579 

Glycose  in  urine,  tests  for,  ii,  564 
Glycosuria,  ii,  564 

—  theory  of,  ii,  580  et  teg. 

—  without  diabetes,  ii,  570 
Omelm't  test,  ii,  888 

Goa  powder,  ii,  864 

Goitre  compressing  trachea,  i,  917 

—  endemic,  i,  860 

—  exophthalmic,  ii,  126 
Gonorrnoeal  synovitis,  ii,  716 
Gout,  ii,  669-685 

—  and  diabetes,  ii,  585 

—  and  eczema,  ii,  770 

—  and  insanil^,  i,  844 

—  and  phthisis,  i,  1105 

—  as  a  cause  of  renal  cirrhosis,  ii,  493 
von  Qr&fft^9  symptom,  ii,  127 
Granular  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  52 

—  kidney,  ii,  479 

—  pharyngitis,  ii,  142 
Granulation-tumours,  i,  87 
Granuloma,  i,  60 

—  fungoides,  ii,  928 
Oravei^t  disease,  ii,  126 
Greenstick  fractures  in  rickets,  ii,  785 
Green-sickness,  ii,  685 

Grinder's  phthisis,  i,  1096 

Gruy^  cheese — condition  of  cerebrum  so 

caUed,  i,  685,  688 
Guaiacum  test  for  blood  in  urine,  ii,  518 
Guarana  in  migraine,  i,  785 
Gummata,  i,  290 

—  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  209,  303 

—  of  brain,  i,  598 

—  of  heart,  i,  46 

—  of  larynx,  i,  901 

—  of  liver,  ii,  874 

—  of  lung,  i,  1018 

—  of  placenta,  i,  299 

—  of  spinal  meninges,  i,  486 
Gums  in  phthisis,  i,  1065 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  652 

—  in  stomatitis,  ii,  188 
Gurgling  in  enteric  fever,  i,  140 
Guijun  oil  in  leprosy,  ii,  922 
GutU  rosea,  i,  798;  ii,  877 
Gyration,  i,  820 


H. 

Hamatemesis,  ii,  174 

—  causes  of,  ii,  176-7 
Hflsmatidrosis,  ii,  857 
Hamatinuria,  intermittent,  ii,  434 
Hflomatoma  of  dura  mater,  i,  676, 709 
Hflomato-myelia,  i,  465 
Hsmato-thorax,  i,  1082 
Hsomaturia,  ii,  517-521,  552 

—  endemic,  ii,  557 

—  from  acute  nephritis,  ii,  480 

—  from  bilharzia,  ii,  557 

—  fW)m  renal  calculus,  ii,  517 

—  from  renal  cancer,  ii,  552 

—  from  renal  tuberculosis,  ii,  648 

—  from  tubercular  pyelitis,  ii,  548 

—  parasitic,  ii,  557 

—  treatment  of,  ii,  521 
Hsmochromometer,  ii,  611 
Hamocytometer,  ii,  611 
HsDmoglobin,  estimate  of,  in  blood,  i,  611 

—  in  urine,  ii,  481 
Hflsmoglobinometer,  ii,  611 
HsBmoglobinuria,  ii^  481, 434 

—  infimtile,  ii,  434 

—  paroxysmal,  ii,  484 
HnmephUia,  ii,  664 
Hemoptysis — 

—  from  mediastinal  tumour,  ii,  119 

—  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  ii,  119 

—  in  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1010 

—  in  emphysema,  i,  968 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  62 

—  in  miliary  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  i,  1116 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1067 

—  in  plastic  bronchitis,  i,  982 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  i,  902 

—  non-phthisical,  i,  1076 

—  treatment  of,  i,  1112 

—  vicarious,  i,  1068 
Hffimorrhaffe — 

~  cerebral  i,  555, 578,  580 

—  in  Bright's  disease,  ii,  468 

—  from  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  372 

—  into  cord,  i,  449 

—  cutaneous,  ii,  985 

—  from  invagination  of  intestine,  ii,  246 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  146 

—  in  leuchiemia,  ii,  621 

—  menin^l,  i,  580 

—  in  remittent  fever,  i,  829 

—  renal,  treatment  of,  ii,  621 

—  in  scurvy,"!!,  652 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  454 

—  spinal  meningeal,  i,  485 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  840,  841 
Hffimorrhagie  arthritis,  ii,  666 

—  diathesis,  ii,  664 

—  erosion,  ii,  161 
Hemostatics,  see  Styptics 
Hair,  affdctions  of,  ii,  868 

—  collected  in  stomach,  ii,  202 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 
Hallucinations  in  hysteria,  i,  802 
Hammer  palsy,  i,  707 
Handicraft  spasms,  i,  701 
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Hydatids,  sapporating,  ii,  899 
Hydradenoma,  ii,  927 
Hydrargyria,  ii,  887 
Hydroa,  ii,  820 
Hydrobilirabin,  ii,  414 
Hydrocephalic  cry,  i,  640 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  i,  663 

—  acute,  i,  686 

—  following  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  658 

—  from  tnmonr  of  brain,  i,  621 

—  of  adults,  i,  672 

—  of  childhood,  i,  689 

—  spurious,  i,  645 
Hydromyelus,  i,  504 
Hydronephrosis,  ii,  529 
Hydropericardium,  ii,  98 
Hydrophobia,  i,  868 

—  spurious,  i,  876 
Hydropneumopericardium,  ii,  94 
Hydropneumothoraz,  i,  1045 
Hydrothorax,  i,  1020 
Hyperemia  of  cord,  i,  458 

—  of  skin,  ii,  756 

Hyperesthesia  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i^  659 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  804 

—  in  leprosy,  ii,  920 

—  in  neuralgia,  i,  885 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  789 

Hypersdsthetic  zone  in  hemiparaplegia,  i,  470 

Hyperalgesia  in  hysteria,  i,  804 

Hyperidrosis,  ii,  855 

Hyperpyrexia,  i,  81 

— -  from  heat-stroke,  i,  789 

—  in  chorea,  i,  780,  foot-noU 
•»  in  erysipelas,  i,  250 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  818 

—  paradoxical,  i,  81 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  697, 710 

—  in  jM»rlatina,  i,  190 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  208 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  721 
Hyperresonanoe,  i,  929 
Hypertrophic  affections  of  the  skin,  ii,  876 
Hypertrophy  of  brain,  i,  691 

—  of  heart,  ii,  80 

-^  —  fix)m  aortic  incompetence,  ii,  70 

from  Brighet  disease,  ii,  468,  491 

affecting  right  side  only,  ii,  4d 

.»  —  from  over-exertion,  ii,  89 
in  youth,  ii,  89 

—  of  liver,  ii,  878,  888 

—  of  lungs,  i,  971 

—  of  skin  and  chronic  dermatitis,  ii,  877 
Hypnotism,  i,  815,  fooUnoU 
Hypochondriasis,  i,  828 

—  distinction  from  h^teria,  i,  828 
ftom  insanity,  i,  824 

—  with  melancholia,  i,  884 
Hypodermic  syringe  in  diagnosis,  i,  1087 
Hypoplasia  of  aorta  in  anemia,  ii,  686 
•»  of  blood-Tcssels  in  hemophilia,  ii,  665 
Hyposulphites  for  sarcinous  vomiting,  ii,  200 
Hysteria,  i,  801 

—  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  649 

—  diagnosis  fh>m  epilepsy,  i,  812 

—  epileptiform,  i,  809 

—  in  boys,  1,822 


Hysteria,  mental  condition  in,  i,  802 

—  relation  to  neuroses,  i,  804  et  seg. 
Hysterical  contracture,  i,  806 

—  cough,  i,  948 

—  fit,  i,  808 

—  paraplegia,  i,  462 
Hystero-epilepsy,  i,  821 


Ichthyosis,  ii,  8B5 

—  congenita,  ii,  887 

—  hystrix,  ii,  885 

—  ling^e,  we  Leuooplasia 
Icterus,  ii,  886,  #m  also  Jaundice 

—  gravis,  u,  848,  877 

—  neonatorum,  ii,  844 

—  simplex,  ii,  889 
Idiocy,  i,  855 

—  congfenital,  i,  856 

—  epileptic,  i,  857 

—  from  deprivation  of  senseSy  i,  857 

—  hydrocephalic,  i,  857 

—  traumatic,  i,  857 

Idiopathic  anemia  of  Addison,  ii,  617, 640 
Idiosyncrasy,  i,  7 
Bens,  #00  Intestinal  obstmdtion 
Illusions  in  chronic  dementia,  i,  838 

—  in  mania,  i,  880 
Imbecility,  i,  855 

Imitation,  a  cause  of  chorea,  i,  740 

—  a  cause  of  hysteria,  i,  811 
Impaction  of  bowel,  ii,  253 
Impetigo,  ii,  785 

—  contagiosa,  ii,  787 

—  rodens,  ii,  907 
Impotence  in  diabetes,  ii,  571 

—  in  tabes,  ii,  527 

Incontinence  of  feces  in  paraplegia,  i,  418 
Incoordination  in  tabes,  i,  525 
Incubation,  i,  17 

—  of  ague,  i,  823 

—  of  cholera,  i,  227 

—  of  diphtheria,  i,  264 

—  of  dysentery,  ii,  282 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  186 

—  of  erynpelas,  i,  249 

—  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  i,  364 

—  of  hydrophobia,  i,  868 

—  of  influenza,  i,  1125 

—  of  mumps,  ii,  187 

—  of  pertussis,  i,  1186 
-»  of  plague,  i,  SK21 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  125 
— -  of  rubeola,  i,  196 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  186 

—  of  smallpox,  i,  200 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  279 

—  of  tubercle,  i,  815 

—  of  typhus,  i,  104 

—  of  vaccinia,  i,  218 

—  of  varicella,  i,  216 

—  of  whooping-cough,  i,  1136 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  839 
Indican  in  urine,  ii,  414 
Indigo  calculus,  ii,  514 
Infantile  convulrions,  i,  711 
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Iritis,  i,  288^  304 
Iron  in  ansdtnia,  ii,  638 

—  in  Brig\f^9  diBease,  ii,  610 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  84 

—  in  cblorosis,  u,  6^8 

—  in  chorea,  i,  746 

—  in  convalescence  from  rheumatism,  ii,  718 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  272,  278,  276 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  779 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  264 

—  in  erythema  nodosum,  ii,  834 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1111 

—  presence  in  the  liyer  in  anemia,  ii,  616 
Irr^fular  pulse,  ii,  9 

Irritable  heart,  ii,  7 
Irritative  fever,  i,  61 


Jaekionian  epilepsy,  i,  618,  763 
Jaundice,  ii,  886 

—  from  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  876 

—  from  curdiac  disease,  u,  78 

—  from  cancer  of  biliary  ducts,  ii,  888 
of  liver,  ii,  386 

—  from  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  843 

—  from  congenital  occlusion  of  duct,  ii,  344 

—  epidemic,  ii,  341 
-^  febrile,  ii,  342 

—  from  jyfall-stones,  ii,  343 

-^  in  miliary  tuberculosis  of  liver,  ii,  343 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  993 

—  in  pyemia,  ii,  342 

—  from  pylephlebitis,  ii,  342 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  from  stricture  of  bile-duct,  ii,  344 

—  in  typhus,  i,  112 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  340,  344 

—  and  xanthelasma,  ii,  894 
Jejnnostomy,  ii,  201 

Jugular  veins,  pulsation  of,  ii,  78 

Jungle  fever,  i,  328 

Juvenile  ataxia,  «m  Friedreieh'i  disease 


EaklL^,  i,  426 

KapoH*i  disease,  ii,  929 

Keloid  of  Addison,  it,  888;  «m  Sclerodermia 

—  of  AUbert,  ii,  888,  922 ;  iee  also  Chrioid 
EtrSt^tis,  interstitial,  i,  308 

—  ulcerative^  210 ;  ii,  666 
Keratolysis,  ii. 
Keratosis,  ii,  796 

•^  "diitusli  int^-uterina,  ii,  888 

—  lingua,  ii,  888 
•*'.  "j^kians,  ii,  796 
Keribn,  ii,  864 
Kldney>  cancer  of,  ii,  649 

—  oirrhosift  of,  ii,  492 

—  cystic  disease  of,  ii,  604 

—  floating,  ii,  662 

•»  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60 

—  hydatid  of,  ii,  668 


Kidney,  hypertfopby  of,  ii,  528 

—  lardaceoufl,  ii,  487 . 

—  Urge  red,  ii,  477 

—  large  white,  ii,  478 

—  ma&ormations  o^  ii,  660 

—  moveable,  ii,  662 

—  sarcoma  of,  ii,  660 

—  small  red,  ii,  492 

—  small  white,  ii,  479 

—  tubercular,  ii,  644 

—  waxy,  ii,  487 
Kleptomania,  i,  844 
Klopf  versuch,  ii,  16 
Knee-jerk,  I,  484 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  68$ 

—  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  644 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  687 

—  in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  489 

—  in  tabes,  i,  628 

Kousso  as  a  vermif  c^  ii,  445 
Kyestine  in  urine,  ii,  431 


L. 

Labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralytis,  i,  606 
Labyrinthine  vertigo,  i,  768 
Lactic  acid  and  acute  rheamatism,  ii,  606 
in  tr.  of  laryngeal  phthisis,  i,  879 

—  fermentation,  i,  13 
Lac  virginum,  ii,  842 

Lancing  the  gums  for  laryngismus^  i,  881 

Lamdr^s  paralysis,  i,  456 

Lanoline,  ii,  776 

Laparotomy,  #00  Abdominal  aection,  ii,  2SS 

Lardaceous  degeneration,  ii,  482-487 

—  of  a^benals,  ii,  602 

—  from  congenital  syphiUs,  ii,  434 

—  distribution  of,  ii,  484 

—  of  intestine,  ii,  217 

—  of  kidneys,  u,  444, 487 

—  of  liver,  ii,  891 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1080 

—  of  spleen,  ii,  491 

—  from  suppuration,  ii,  484 

—  from  syphilis,  ii,  484 
Lairngeal  insufflation,  i,  899 

—  lupus,  i,  900 

—  paralvsis,  i,  869 

—  perichondritis,  i,  906 

—  phthisi^  i,  894 

—  syphilis,  i,  900 

—  tumours,  i,  909 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  i,  877 

relation  to  ricketi^  i,  879 

Laryngitis,  i,  881,  884 

.—  acute  catarrhal,  i,  890 

—  chronic  catarrhal,  i,  891 

—  membranous,  in  adidts,  i,  890 

—  oedematous,  i,  908 

—  phlegmonous,  i,  908 

—  stridulous,  i,  877 
_  syphilitii^  i,  900 
— -  tuberculous,  i,  894 
Laryngoplegia,  i,  869 
Laryngoscope,  i,  866 
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Ltf^goBcopio  appeaimnecMi — ' 

—  in  carcinoma  of  la:rjnz>  i>  918 

—  in  chronic  laryngitis,  i,  892 

—  in  laryngeal  malformations,  i,  916 

—  in  paralysis  of  abdactor  muscles,  i,  871 

—  ^  o^  adductor  muscles,  i,  874 
of  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  i,  869 

—  in  tracheal  obstruction,  i,  921 

—  in  tubercular  disease  of  larynx,  1,894 
Larynx,  angioma  of,  i,  911 

—  carcinoma  of,  i,  912 

—  diphtheria  of,  i,  267, 274 

—  diseases  of,  i,  866-916 

—  enteric  ulceration  of,  i,  168 

—  extirpation  of,  i,  914 

—  !ll{roma  of,  i,  910 

—  fmign  bodies  within,  i,  916 

—  in  glanders,  i,  861 

—  lipoma  of,  i,  911 

—  lupus  of,  i,  900 

—  malformations  of,  i,  914 

—  mncons  cyst  of,  i,  910 

—  myxoma  of,  i,  911 

—  oedema  of,  in  Brightt  disease,  i,  908 
in  erysipelas,  i,  268 

—  operations  on,  i,  911 

—  papilloma  of,  i,  909 

—  perichondritis  of,  i,  906 

—  sarcoma  of,  i,  912 

—  spasm  of,  i,  877 

—  syphilitic  ulceration  of,  i,  900 

—  tubercular  ulceration  of,  i,  894 
Latent  cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  194 

—  cirrhosis,  ii,  869 

—  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  186 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  i,  471 
Lateritious  deposits,  ii,  417 
Lead-colic,  ii,  206 ;  $ee  aUo  Plumbism 
Lead  in  treataient  of  dermatitis,  ii,  774 

—  paralysis  from,  i,  606,  619 
Lead-pa^y,  i,  619 

Leeches,  in  treatment  of  meningitis,  i,  661 

of  acute  nephritis,  ii,  608 

of  jierioarditis,  ii,  99 

of  peritonitis,  ii,  816 

of  pleurisy,  i,  1086 

Legal  capacity  of  the  insane,  i,  846 
Lemon-juice  in  rheumatism,  ii,  701 
Lentigo,  ii,  984 
Leontiasis,  ii,  918 
Lepra  vera,  or  leprosy,  ii,  918 
Leptomeningitis  infantum,  i,  686 
Letters,  pronunciation  of,  in  bulbar  paralysis, 
^608 

—  —  in  insuhff  sclerosis,  i,  648 
Leochamia,  i,  87  s  ii>  618 

—  lymphatica,  ii,  626 

—  mv^ogenica,  U,  628 

—  splenica,  ii,  619 

Lendisnnic  enlargement  of  liver,  ii,  888 
Lendn  in  urine,  ii,  877, 880 
Leuoocythnmia,  9ee  Leucluemia 
Lencodermia,  ii,  982 
Leucoplakia,  ii,  888 
.  Lichen,  ii,  798 

—  agrius,  ii,  796 


Lichei^  di^mmsoriptoBft  ii,  794 

—  pilaris,  ii,  7S>6 

—  pUnns,  ii,  798 

—  ruber,  ii,  798 

—  scrofnloeus,  ii,  79^ 

—  syphiliticus,  i,  286;  ii,  898 

—  tropicus,  ii,  796 

—  urticatus,  ii,  796 
Lientery,  ii,  198 

Life  insurance,  i,  1090,/oo^fio^ 

and  asthma,  i,  1148 

and  phthisis,  i,  1087 

Lightning-pains,  i,  628 

Lime-juice  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 

Linear  atrophy  of  the  skin,  ii,  891 

Lipaemia  in  diabetes,  ii,  677 

Lipoma,  i,  78 

Lipomatosis  musculorum  luxurians,  i,  614 

Lithates,  #m  Urates 

LithflBmia,  ii,  888 

—  and  diabetes,  ii,  672 
Lithiasis,  ii,  418 

Lithic  acid,  ii,  416 1  «M  alio  Uric  acid 
Liver,  abscess  of,  ii,  668 

—  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  ii,  876 

—  cancer  of,  ii,  884 

—  capsulitis  of,  ii,  878 

—  cirrhosis  of,  ii,  867 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  fatty,  ii,  888 

—  hydatid  tumours  of,  ii,  892 

—  hypertrophy  ot,  ii,  874 

—  in  leuchsBmia,  ii,  888 

—  nutmeg,  ii,  60 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  961 

—  pulsation  of,  ii,  78 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  788 

—  simple  atrophy  of,  ii,  874 

—  syphilitic  disease  of,  ii,  874 

—  tuberculosis  of,  ii,  892 

—  vomica  in,  ii,  S^2 

—  in  yellow  fever,  ^  841 
Localisation  of  cerebral  lesions,  i,  609 

—  of  cutaneous  diseases,  ii,  769 

—  of  ecsema,  ii,  766 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1066 

—  of  cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  190 
Lockjaw,  i,  720 
Lock-spasm,  i,  699 

Locomotor  ataxia,  i,  624;  #m  al$o  Tabes 

—  diagnosis  from  general  paralyris,  i,  687 

—  hereditarv  form  of,  i,  686 

—  in  dissemmated  sclerosis,  i,  684 

—  relation  to  paraplegia,  i,  627 
Loneitudinal  sclerosis,  i,  488 
Lordosis  of  spine,  U«  786 
Lotura  camea,  ii,  897 
Lumbago,  ii,  714 

-»  from  renal  calculus,  ii,  617 
Lumbar  cushion,  ii,  480 
Lung,  atelectasis  of,  i,  968 

—  l^own  induration  of,  ii,  60 

—  cancer  of,  ii,  120 

—  carniflcation  of,  i,  1021 

—  cirrhosis  of,  ii,  1007 

—  collapse  of,  i,  968 

-»  emphysema  of,  interstitial,  1, 962 
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Lang,  emphyiema  of,  Yeeicnlar,  i«  962 

—  j;angrene  of,  i,  118, 1014 

—  infarotoB  of,  ii,  60 

—  inflammation  of,  i,  985 

— -  iron-grey  indnration  of,  ii,  1007 

—  local  compression  of,  i,  1021 

—  senile  atrophy  of,  i,  966 

—  spjenised,  ii,  60 

—  ^hilitic  disease  of,  i,  1013 

—  tnberoolosis  of,  i,  809, 1014 

—  tumours  of,  ii,  121 
Lupus,  ii,  902 

—  erythematosus,  ii,  914 

—  <—  disseminatus,  ii,  916 

—  lymphatdcus,  $ee  Lymphangbma 

—  of  larynx,  i,  900 

—  of  mucous  membranes,  ii,  904 

—  sebaceous,  ii,  914^  fooi-noU 
Lymph,  plastic,  i,  61 
Lymphadenoma,  tee  Lymphoma 
Lymphangioma,  ii,  928 
Lymph-glands  (lympharia)  in  dengue,  i,  847 

—  in  cancer,  i,  78 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  154, 157 
»  in  erysipelas,  i,  249,  251 

—  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  ii,  627 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  86Rd 

—  in  leuchannia,  ii,  622 

—  in  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  288 

—  tuberculosis  of,  ii,  688 
Lymph-scrotum,  ii,  556 
Lymphoma,  i,  87,  807;  ii,  627 
Lympho-sarooma,  i,  88 ;  ii,  685 

—  of  intestine,  ii,  217 
Lysis,  i,  80 

Lyssa,  i,  868 


Macula,  ii,  758 
MaculsB  hepaticsB,  ii,  869 

—  syphillticsB,  ii,  899 

Main  en  griffe  in  hemiplegia,  i,  566 

—  in  paralysis  of  ulnar  nerve,  1,  898 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  497 
Malaoosteon,  ii,  746 

Malaria,  i,  822,  828,  881 

—  and  cirrhosis,  ii,  869 

—  and  phthisis,  i,  1105 

—  effect  on  liver,  ii,  891 

—  relation  to  yellow  fever,  i,  848 
Malarial  cachexia,  i,  829,  888 

Male  fern  as  an  anthelmintic,  ii,  286 
Malformation  of  heart,  ii,  87 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  560 

—  of  larynx,  i,  914 

—  of  skull,  i,  859;  u,  787 
Malignancy,  Virokoft^e  characters  of,  i,  72 
Maliffnant  endocarditis,  ii,  56 

—  dSsease,  eee  Cancer 

—  pustule,  i,  854 
Malmgering  in  hysteria,  i,  802 
ICalleus,  eee  Glanders 

Mamma,  inflammation  in  mumps,  ii,  187 


Mania,  acute,  i,  881 
delirious,  i,  829 

—  in  chorea4»  781 

—  in  chrome  alcohotism,  i,  842 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  754 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  insane,  i,  688 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  871 

—  in  meidngitis,  i,  651 

—  paroxysmal,  i,  778 
Marasmus,  i,  505 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  571 

—  following  enteric  fever,  U  149 
-«-  in  hysteria,  i,  811 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 
-—  in  pyrexia,  i,  88 

'  Marriage,  relation  of  syphilis  to,  i*  291 
Marrow  in  leuchamia,  ii,  628 

—  in  Rodghin'e  disease,  ii,  632 
Masked  ague,  i,  828 

Massage  in  marasmus,  i,  506 

—  in  peripheral  paralysis,  i,  407 

—  in  psendo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  i,  618 
Measles,  i,  177  et  eeq. 

—  benign,  i,  181 

—  broncho-pneumonia  in,  1, 1008 

—  hsmorrhagic,  i,  181 

—  and  whooping-cough,  i,  1140 
Measly  meat,  ii,  281 
Measurement  of  chest,  i,  942 

—  of  heart,  ii,  88 
Mediastinal  abscess,  i,  918 

—  tumours,  i,  918;  ii,  115-122 
Medicinal  eruptions,  ii,  884  ei  eeq. 
Medico-legal  relations  of  insanity,  1, 846 
Megalocytes  in  ansDmia,  ii,  612 
M^alomania,  i,  682 

Megrim,  i,  775 
MelflBua,  ii,  175 
Melannmia,  i,  880 

—  nature  of  pigment,  i,  830 

—  relation  to  hsBmaturia,  i,  381 
Melancholia,  i,  888 

—  after  chorea,  i,  738 

—  distinction  from  hvpochoodriaris,  i,  825 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  544 

—  with  stupor,  i,  886 
Melanodermia,  ii,  595,  984 

—  in  Graved  disease,  ii,  128 
Melanoma  of  pia  mater,  i,  600 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  i,  82 
Melanuria,  ii,  549 
Melasma  suprarenale,  ii,  696 

—  without  Addieon'i  disease,  B,  699 
Meliceris,  ii,  846 

Memory,  loss  of,  in  chronic  dementia,  i,  889 

in  general  paralysis,  i,  684 

Mimh^e  disease,  i,  768, 769 
Meningeal  apoplexy,  i,  557 

—  hemorrhage,  cerebral,  i,  679, 746 
spinal,  i,  485 

Meninges,  cerebral — 

hemorrhage  into,  i,  656 

—  —  tumours  of,  i,  597 

—  spinal — 

gumma  of,  i,  474 

—  —  hemorrhage  in,  i,  483 

—  —  tumour  of,  i,  473 
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'iiis^ngiiAa,  acute  non-taberciilar,  i,  647 

—  MsoeUted  with  pneamonia,  i,  649 

—  of  baie,  i,  638 

—  in  Brighft  disease,  ii,  460 

—  epidemic  cerebro-spiDal,  i,  658 

—  a  cause  of  hydrooephalos,  i,  668 

—  idiopathic^  i,  650 

—  metastatic,  i,  649 

—  apiiial,  i,  486 

—  tubercular,  i,  6S5-646 

diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  158 

in  phthisis,  i,  1079 

Meningo-ependymitis,  i,  678 
Mentagra,  tee  Sycosis 
Mental  disorders,  eee  Insanity 
Mercurial  eruptions,  ii,  887 

—  tremor,  i,  521 

Mercniy,  externally  for  eczema,  ii,  775 

for  impetigo  capitis,  ii,  786 

for  ringworm,  ii,  862 

—  in  biliaiT  colic,  ii,  854 

—  in  Brighfe  disease,  ii,  509 

—  in  hepatic  dyspepsia,  ii,  164 

—  in  hydrooephalns,  i,  674 

—  in  mitral  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  294,  804 

—  in  tabes,  i,  688 
MetalHc  echo,  i,  1048 

—  tinkling  in  pneumothorax,  i,  1047 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1074. 
Metallo-th^pie,  i,  814 
Metamorphosing  breath-sonnd,  i,  1074 
Metastasis,  i,  67 

^  in  mnmps,  ii,  187 

Methyl  yiolet  as  a  test  for  lardacein,  ii,  488 
Miasmatic-contagioas  diseases,  i,  12 
Microbes,  Microphytes,  or  Microzymes,  i,  12, 
18,  14,  18;  eee  alto  Bacteria,  Bacilli, 
Micrococci,  Spirilla,  Sarcin» 

—  of  contagia,  i,  22 

—  of  miasmata,  i,  21 

—  physiological  action  of,  i,  18 

—  pleomorphism  of,  i,  16 
Micrococci,  i,  14 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  261 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  248 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  997 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  661 

—  of  ammoniacal  urine,  428 
Microcytes  in  ansmia,  ii,  612 
Mtcroeporon  f  nrftirans,  U,  870 

—  mentagraphytes,  ii,  851 
Micturition  in  paraplegia,  i,  486 
Middeldorpjff^i  harpoon,  i,  498 
Migraine,  i,  776 

—  and  ague,  i,  781 
MOiaria,  ii,  857 

—  in  measles,  i,  180 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690 
Miliary  aneurysms,  1,  569 

—  fever,  ii,  6W,  foot-note 

—  sclerosis,  i,  685 

—  tubercles,  i,  806 ;  ii,  262 

—  tuberculosis  of  lungs,  i,  1114 
Milium,  ii,  845 

Milk-diet  in  acute  gastric  catarrh,  ii,  156 
^  in  Briffkfg  disease,  U,  610 


liilk-diet  in  diabetes,  u,  588 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  170 

—  in  gastric  lUcer,  ii,  189 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  712 
Milk  as  a  vehicle  of—- 

—  enteric  contagion, !,  166 

—  foot-and-mouth  disease,  i,  864 

—  scarlatinal  contagion,  i,  185 

—  of  perlsucht,  a  source  of  tubercle,  i, 

816 
Millar^e  asthma,  eee  Laryngismus  stridulus 
Mineral  adds  in  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  ii, 

165 
Mineral  waters  in  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  980 

in  diabetes,  ii,  589 

in  dyspepsia,  ii,  164^  885 

in  eczema,  ii,  777 

in  ffout,  ii,  ^5 

in  jaundice  ii,  848 

in  lith»mia,  ii,  885 

in  pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  814 

Miners'  sarcoma  of  lung^^  ii,  120 
Mitral  disease,  ii,  71 

—  ~-  and  phthisis,  i,  1106 

—  incompetence,  ii,  76 

—  murmurs  in  Brighfe  disease,  ii,  76 

—  stenosis,  ii,  71 

—  regurgitation,  mechanism  of,  ii,  75 
Mixed  clumcre,  i,  281 

Molimina,  i,  581 

Mollities  ossium,  ii,  746 

Molluscum  oontagiosum,  i,  89 ;  ii,  847 

—  corpuscles,  ii,  848 

—  flbrosum,  ii,  926 

-»  meaning  ol  word,  ii,  Bi7,  foot-note 

—  sebaceum,  i,  847 
Moore^e  test  fbr  glycose,  ii,  566 
Moral  insanity,  i,  848 
Morbilli,  i,  178 

—  sine  catarrho,  i,  181 

—  sine  morbillis,  i,  181 
Morbus  maculosus,  eee  Purpura 
Morphea,  ii,  888 

Morphia,  in  treatment  of  diabetes,  ii,  591 

—  eruption  from,  ii,  886 

—  in  treatment  of  heart  disease,  ii,  85 

—  injection  in  neuralgia,  ii,  894 
in  spasmodic  torticollis,  i,  698 

—  insufOations  in  laryngitis,  i,  891 

—  local  use  for  laryngeal  phthisis,  i,  899 
Morphia  mania,  i,  800 
Mortification,  eee  Qangrene 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  ii,  182-141 
Moveable  kidney,  ii,  705 
Movement-spasms,  i,  699 
Mucous  patches,  i,  286;  ii,  884 
Multilocular  hydatid,  ii,  548 
Mumps,  ii,  186 
Murmur,  aneurysmal,  ii,  105 

—  respiratory  or  pulmonary,  i,  988 
Murmurs,  cardiac,  in  chorea,  i,  780 

—  —  in  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1011 
in  pleuritic  eflfusion,  i,  1081 

—  of  ansomia,  ii,  618 

—  of  valvular  disease,  ii,  64,  67,  71,  75,  77, 

79,80 

—  vascular,  over  fontanelle,  i,  677 
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Murmurs,  theory  of,  ii,  66 

Murrain,  i,  868 

Muscle  of  heart,  diseases  of,.ii,  29 

Muscles  in  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  4i90 

—  in  cervical  pachymeningitis,  i,  508 

—  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  495 

—  in  dLsseminated  sderosis,  i,  543 

-»  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  688 
^  in  Uteral  sclerosis,  i,  502 

—  in  locomotor  ataxia,  i,  525,  528 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  431, 485 

—  in  plumbism,  i,  519 

'—  in  progpressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  497 

—  in  pseudo-h^pertrophic  paralysis,  i,  516 

—  in  sciatica,  i,  890 

Muscular  contraction   from   percussion,  i, 
981 

—  contracture  in  hysteria,  i,  806 

—  ^  in  spasmodic  torticollis,  i,  695 

—  in-coOrdination,  from  alcoholism,  i,  797 
in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  526 

—  rheumatism,  ii,  714 

—  rigidity  from  insular  sclerosis,  i,  548 

from  cerebral  hsBmorrhage,  i,  568 

from  lateral  sclerosis,  i,  502 

—  spasm,  after  fieicial  paralysis,  i,  411 

~-  tremors,  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  548 

—  —  from  lead,  i,  520 

—  —  from  mercury,  i,  521 
in  paralysb  agitans,  i,  715 

—  —  in  suppression  of  urine,  ii,  525 

—  —  in  typhus,  i,  108 

—  -»  in  unemia,  ii,  469 
Myalgia,  ii,  714 
Mycosis  f  ungoides,  ii,  928 
Mydriasis,  tee  Dilated  pupils 

—  in  enteric  fever,  1, 141 
Myelitis,  i,  489  et  eeq, 
^  —  in  chorea,  i,  784 

—  —  in  specific  fevers,  i,  448 

—  chronic,  i,  441 ;  $ee  alio  Sclerosis 
Myeloid  cells,  i,  80 
Myocarditis,  ii,  45,  46 

—  acute,  ii,  50 
»  fibroid,  ii,  44 

—  from  coronary  thrombosis,  ii,  47 
— -  rheumatic,  ii,  46 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  46 
Myoma,  i,  77 

—  cutis,  ii,  926 
Myopathic  atrophy,  i,  614 
Myotatic  movements,  i,  484 
Myosis,  eee  Contracted  pupils 

—  in  typhus,  i,  108 

Myotonia  congenita,  eee  Thomeen'e  disease 
Myxoddema,  i,  868 
Myxoma,  i,  79 


N. 

Knvi,  piffmentary,  ii,  986 

—  vascular,  ii,  927 
Kails,  eczema  of,  ii,  783 
»  in  phthisis,  i,  1065 

—  pemphigus  affecting,  ii,  816 

—  psoriasis  of,  ii,  806 


Kails,  tinea  and  favos  of,  ii»  867 
Karcotio  poisoning  and  apoplexy,  i«  685 
Kasal  diphtheria,  1,  267,  274 
Kausea  from  drink,  i,  797 

—  in  meguim,  i,  777 

Kecrosis  after  enteric  fever,  i,  148 

—  of  laryngeal  cartilages,  i,  906 
Kematoia  worms,  ii,  288 
Kephralgia,  ii,  521,  552 
Kephrectomy,  ii,  542,  549, 553 

—  for  malignant  disease,  ii,  558 

—  of  moveable  kidney^  ii,  568 
Kephritis — 

—  cystic  form  of  interstitial,  ii,  504 

—  in  fever,  ii,  443 

—  interstitial,  ii,  492 

—  lardaceous,  ii,  487 

—  parenchymatous,  ii,  448,  476 

—  scarlatinal,  i,  191 ;  ii,  476. 4Sl,  foot-maie 

—  suppurative,  ii,  588 

—  tubercular,  ii,  544 
Kephro-lithiasis,  ii,  516 
Kephro-lithotomy,  ii,  542 
Kephro-phthisis,  ii,  544 
Kephrorrhaphy,  ii,  562 
Kephrotomy,  ii,  542 

«  Kerve-storms,"  i,  758 
Kerve-stretching  for  neuralgia,  i,  894 

—  for  tabes,  i,  588 
Kerves,  diseases  of,  i,  888-426 
Kervous  symptoms  in  fever,  i,  41 
Kettie-rash,  eee  Urticaria 
Keuralgia,  i,  888  ei  eeq, 

—  from  chronic  alcoholism,  i,  797 

—  cervico-brachial,  1,  889 

—  cervico^Ksdpital,  i,  889 

—  cordis,  eee  Angina  pectoris,  ii,  18 

—  criteria  of,  i,  884,  885 

—  from  malarial  poisoning,  i,  828 

—  from  syphilis,  i,  284 
— >  of  racbjalgia,  i,  464 

—  reflex,  i,  888 
~-  sciatic,  i,  890 

—  trifacial,  i,  886 

—  after  zona,  ii,  989 
Keurasthenia  spinalis,  1,  468 
Keuritis,  peripheral,  i,  428  ei  eeq, 
Keuroma  cutis,  ii,  926 
Keuroses,  i,  698-825 

—  of  skin,  ii,  941 

~-  paroxysmal,  i,  748 

—  relation  of  neuralgia  to,  i,  886 

—  spasmodic  i,  698 
Keuro-retinitis,  eee  Optic  neuritis 
Keurotic  affections  of  the  skin,  ii,  986 
Kew  growths,  i,  70 
Kight-blindness  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 

mtric  acid  test  for  albumen  in  urine,  ii,  446 
Kitrite  of  amyl  in  angina  pectoris*  ii,  27 

in  epilepsy,  i,  766 

Kitro-glycerine  in  angina  pectoris,  ii,  27 
•»  in  BrtgHfe  disease,  ii,  610 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 
Kitro-hydrochloric  acid  in  jaundice,  ii,  84d 
Kodes  of  inherited  syphilis,  i,  802 

—  oi  skin,  ii,  758 

—  of  tertiary  syphilis,  i,  290 
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Kodi  digitonim,  u,  726 
Nodule.  ii»  758 

—  f  abcntaneoiu,  in  rheumatism,  ii,  692 
Noma  ftfter  measles,  i,  182 
Nomeodatiire,  i,  381 

—  of  cardiae  yidves,  ii,  79 

—  of  cutaneous  diseases,  ii,  764 
Non-infecting  chancre,  i,  280 
Nosology,  i,  8,  98 

Nnmmolar  sputa  of  phthisis,  i,  1066 

Nutmeg  liTor,  ii,  60 

Nnx  vomica  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  166 

Nyctalopia,  ii,  663 

Nystagmus  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  648 

—  in  hereditary  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 


O. 


Ohediy,  ii,  890 

Obstruction  of  the  bowek,  ii,  244 

»  acute,  ii.  268 

-.  chrtmic,  ii,  262 

—  of  intestine  hj  worms,  ii,  290 
Ocnlar  lesions  of  insular  sclerosis,  i,  643 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  629 

—  in  migraine,  i,  776 

Odour  of  breath  in  diabetes,  ii,  673 

—  of  f avus,  ii,  869 

—  of  last  stage  in  meningitis,  i,  642 

—  of  smallpox,  i,  200 

—  of  Tiscera  in  ^betes,  ii,  677 
(Edema  of  lungs,  i,  1002;  ii,  481,  499 

—  of  brain,  i,  564,  601 
(Edematous  lajyngitis,  i,  903 
(Enomania,  i,  798 
(Esophageal  sound,  ii,  197 
(Esc^hagus,  diseases  of,  ii,  147-161 

—  carcinoma  of,  ii,  148 

—  dilatation  of,  ii,  147 

—  diphtheria  of,  U  267 

—  painlloma  of,  ii,  147 

—  stricture  of,  ii,  147 
(Kdinm  albicans,  ii,  184 

Oil  of  male  fern  for  tapeworm,  ii«  286 

—  —  fbr  anchylostomum,  ii,  296 
Oinomania  ((Enomania),  i,  798 

Oleate  of  mercury  in  treatment  of  ringworm, 

li,  966 
Oliguria,  ii,  408 
OnTchomycosis,  ii,  868 
Ophthalmia  witii  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  ii,  719 

—  in  measles,  i,  182 
Ophthalmopl^ia  externa,  i,  418 
Opisthotonos,  i,  722 

Opium  and  morphia  in  neuralgia,  i,  896 

—  eating,  effects  of,  i,  800 

—  in  treatment  of  acute  alcoholism,  i,  793 

—  in  Brkfjket  disease,  ii.  499 

—  in  carmac  disease,  ii,  86 

—  in  chronic  bronchitis,  i,  979 

—  in  chronic  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  266 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  691 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  661 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  316 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  702,/oo^hio^s 

—  in  typhlitis,  ii,  222 


Opium,  poisoning  by,  i,  686, 800 
Optic  chiasma,  course  of  fibres  in,  i,  673 
Optic  disc — 

—  atrophy  of,  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  608 

—  —  in  dlBseminated  sclerosis,  i,  644 

in  hydrocephalus,  i,  668 

in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  529 

—  condition  in  epilepsy,  i,  757 

—  choked,  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  606, 620 
in  meningitis,  i,  661 

. —  inflammation  of,  tee  Optic  neuritis 
Optic  neuritis  from  Brighfe  disease,  ii,  609 

—  —  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  606, 6()7 

from  meningitis,  i,  641,  686,  693 

in  abscess  of  brain,  i,  680 

Optic  tract,  course  of  fibres  in,  i,  619 
Orchitis  from  mumps,  ii,  137 

—  syphilitic,  ii,  607 

—  tubercular,  ii,  647 

Organic  and  functional  disease,  i,  4 

Orthopnoea,  i,  945 

•»in  ourdiac  disease,  ii,  42 

—  in  pericardial  effusion,  ii,  96 
Orthotonus  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  666 
Osmidrosis,  ii,  866 

Osseous  changes  in  osteo-arthritis,  ii,  724 

—  in  Chareofe  disease  of  the  joints,  ii,  731 

—  in  moUities  ossium,  ii,  746 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  784 

—  in  syphilis,  i,  290 

—  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  299,  303 
Osteitis  deformans,  ii,  749 

•»  —  relation  to  cancer,  i,  86 
Osteoid  disease,  malignant,  i,  78 
Osteo-arthritis,  ii,  722-781 
Osteoma,  i,  78 
Osteomalacia,  ii,  746 
Otitis  in  measles,  i,  182 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  666 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  192 

Otorrhoea  and  cerebral  abscess,  i,  624 
Ova  of  bilharzia,  ii,  667 
Ovarian  affections,  ii,  607 

—  —  in  hysteria,  i,  810 

—  cyst,  diagnosis  from  ascites,  ii,  326 

from  hydronephrosis,  ii,  633 

Ovary,  compression  of,  in  hysteria,  i,  810 
Overcrowding  and  phthisis,  i,  1086 
Over-exertion  and  heart  disease,  ii,  81 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  ii,  612 

—  in  urine,  ii,  421 
Oxyakoia  (oxbacoa), 
Oxyuris  vemicularis,  ii,  291 
Oissna,  i,  431 

—  from  glanders,  i,  361,  362 


Pftchydermia,  ii,  891 ;  eee  Elephantiasis 

—  laryngis,  i,  894,  909 
Pachymeni^tis,  cerebral,  i«  634 

—  cranii  hsDmorrhagioa,  i,  676 

—  cenrical  hypertrophic,  i,  486,  603 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 
PscUo-cytosis,  u,  646 

Pagei*9  disease  of  the  nipple,  ii,  784 
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Palate,  paralynt  of.  In  diphtheria,  i»  870 

in  fadal  palsy,  i,  410 

in  tonsillitis,  ii,  140,foot'noU 

—  nicer  of,  ii,  182 
Palpation  in  ascites,  ii,  825 

—  m  diseases  of  the  chest,  i,  941 

—  in  cases  of  abdominal  disease,  ii,  195 

—  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  ii,  87 
Palpitation  of  heart,  ii,  11 
in  gastric  disorder,  ii,  159 

—  —  at  puberty,  ii,  12 
Pancreas,  cancer  of,  ii,  603 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  578,  608 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  608 

—  in  heart  disease,  ii,  60     - 
Paidlloma,  i,  888|  ii,  89 

—  of  OBSophagns,  ii,  147 

—  fnngoides,  ii,  928 
Pkpnle,  ii,  756, 

Paracentesis  abdominis,  ii,  828,  829 

—  for  hepatic  abscess,  ii,  866 

—  for  hydatid  cyst,  ii,  401 

—  for  hydronephrosis,  ii,  585 

—  for  pericardial  effusion,  ii,  100 

—  for  pleuritic  efibsion,  i,  1087 

—  for  pneumothorax,  i,  1052 

—  thoracis,  i,  1087 
ParsBsthesia,  i,  404 

•»  in  paraplegia,  i,  480 
ParaglobuUn  in  urine,  ii,  445 
Para^sii,  acute  ascending,  i,  455 

—  acute  atrophic  spinal,  of  adults,  i,  494 
of  infants,  i,  489 

—  agitans,  i,  715 

—  alcoholic,  i,  458 

—  BelTt,  i,  407  ei  Mg. 

—  bulbar,  acute,  i,  512 

chronic  progressive,  i,  506 

—  of  bUdder  in  paraplegia,  i,  486,  469 

—  of  brachial  plexus,  i,  896 

—  after  chorea,  i,  788 

—  chronic  diffused  atrophic,  i,  495 

—  of  circumflex  nerve,  i,  896 

—  «'crutch,'M,  896 

—  Omvet/AMr'f,  i,  497 

—  of  diaphragm,  i,  944 

—  after  diphtheria,  i,  270,  275 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  542 

—  Duehenn^'t,  i,  518 

— ^^  following  epilepsy,  i,  754 
^  of  facial  nerve,  i,  407 
double,  i,  410 

—  of  fifth  nerve,!,  420 

—  of  fourth  nerve,  i,  416 

—  general,  of  the  insane,  i,  680 

—  general  spinal,  i,  489 

—  hemiplegic,  i,  548,  561 

—  hydrocephalic  i,  668 

—  of  hypoglossal  nerve,  i,  419 

—  hysterical,  i,  804 

—  infantile,  i,  489 

—  labio-glosso-pharyngeal,  1,  506 

—  Land^i,  i,  465 

— -  of  laryngeal  abductors,  i,  871 

—  —  adductors,  i,  874 

—  in  lateral  sclerosis,  i,  502 

—  from  lead,  i,  505,  519 


Paralysis  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  S84 
•»  in  meningitis,  i,  651 

—  of  median  nerve,  i,  898 

—  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  of  musculo-cutaneons  nerve,  i*  998 

—  of  musculo-spiral  nerve,  i,  998 

—  of  oculo*motor  nerves,  i,  418 

—  of  olfactory  nerve,  i,  421 

—  peripheral,  i,  406,  422 

—  of  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  i,  896 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy*  i,  407 

—  pseudo-hypertrophic,  i,  514 

—  of  rectum  in  paraplegia,  i,  488^  409 

—  of  recurrent  laryngeal  nervs^  i,  868 

—  reflex,  i,  896 

—  of  sixth  nerve,  h  418 

—  of  third  nerve,  i,  416 

—  of  ulnar  nerve,  i,  898 

—  of  vocal  cords,  i,  877 
Panngi,  ii,  922 
Paraplegia,  i,  428  ei  9eq, 

—  from  alcohol,  i,  458 

—  from  anemia  of  spinal  cord,  i,  461 

—  from  compression  of  cord,  i,  470 

—  from  concussion  of  cord,  i,  466 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  I,  648 

—  dolorosa,  i,  476 

— -  from  hsDmorrhage  into  cord,  i,  440 

—  from  hypersemia  of  cord,  i,  468 

—  hysterical,  i,  462 

—  from  chronic  spinal  meningi^  i,  486 

—  from  myelitis,  i,  447 

—  from  neurasthenia  spinalis,  i,  468 

—  painful,  i,  475 

—  partial,  i,  481 

—  reflex,  i,  460 

—  spastic,  i,  480 

—  from  spinal  caries,  i,  471 

—  syphilitic,  i,  469 

—  from  tumour  within  the  cord,  i,  460 

—  in  tabes,  i,  527 
Parasites,  animal — 

—  Acarus  scabiei,  ii,  788 

—  Ancylostomum  duodenale,  ii,  298 

—  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  ii,  ^8 

—  Bilharzia  hematobia,  ii,  804 

—  Bothriocephalus  latus,  ii,  288 

—  Oxyuris  vermicularis,  ii,  291 

—  Pediculus,  ii,  786,  801 

—  Tenia  mediocanellata,  ii,  282 
solium,  ii,  280 

—  Trichina  spiralis,  ii,  296 

Parasites,  vegetable,  i,  18;  ta^Mien^hytei 

—  Achorion  Schoenleinii,  ii,  868 

—  Microeporon  mentagraphytes,  ii,  851 
furfurans,  ii,  870      * 

—  Trichophyton  tonsurans,  ii,  868 
Parasitic  anemia,  ii,  294 

—  hematuria,  ii,  557 

—  sycosis,  ii,  861 
Parasiticides,  vegetable,  ii,  862 

—  animal,  ii,  286 

Parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  441,  476 
Paresis  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  716 
Parkinson't  disease,  i,  716 
Parotitis,  ii,  187  ei  ssj. 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 
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Pferotitii  after  tjphng,  i,  118 

—  after  yellow  fever,  i,  840 

—  after  inflaeiiiay  1, 1127 
Parovarian  cjste,  ii,  826 
Paroxysmal  bnmoglobinoria,  il,  484 

—  insanity,  i,  778 

—  nenroees,  i,  748 

—  vertigo,  i,  767 
Pbvy'i  liqaid,  ii,  666 
P^brine,  i,  818,  867 
Peetoriloqay,  i,  989 
Pedicnli  capitis,  ii,  786 

—  oorporis  s.  vestimentomm,  ii,  801 
Pelade,  ii,  872;  tee  aUo  Area 
Pelioeis  rhenmatioa,  ii,  690 
Pellagra,  ii,  922 

Pelvic  qrmptoms  in  paraplegia,  i,  489 
Pelvis  in  osteomalacia,  ii,  747 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  786 
Pemphigos,  ii,  816 

—  aeutns,  ii,  818 

—  foliacens,  ii,  818 

—  gangnenoeos,  ii,  818 

—  neonatorum,  i,  800;  ii,  817 

—  prariginosQs*  ii>  820 

—  serpiginosas,  ii,  819 

—  vegeUns,  ii,  819 

PenicUliom  glaoonm  in  nrine,  ii,  669 
Pentastoma,  ii,  406 

Pepsin  in  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  ii,  166 
Peptones  in  nrine,  ii,  460 
Percnasion  in  ascites,  ii,  824 

—  of  chest,  i,  926 

— .  in  emphysema,  i,  968 

—  of  heurt,  ii,  86  ti  9eq, 

—  of  liver,  ii,  868 

—  of  spleen,  i,  829 
Perforating  nicer  of  the  foot,  i,  680 
Perforation  of  intestine  in  enteric  fever,  i,  146 

—  of  stomtfch  by  gastric  nicer,  ii,  180 
Pericardial  adhesions,  ii,  97 

—  effoaion,  ii,  95 
Pericarditis,  ii,  92-100 

—  in  Brighe$  disease,  ii,  460 

—  in  acute  pneumonia,  i,  989 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  €91 

—  in  scarUtina,  i,  191 
Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  i,  906 
Perihepatitis,  ii,  827,  878 

—  acute,  ii,  864 
Perinephric  abscess,  ii,  688 

—  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  164 
Periosteal  cachexia,  ii,  740 
Peripheral  neuritis,  i,  422  et  tgq. 

•»  paralysis,  i,  896 
Peripneumonia  notha,  i,  961 
Peripneumony.  i,  9S6,  foot-note 
Peristalsis,  visible,  ii,  268 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  ii,  806-821 
Peritonitis,  acute,  ii,  806  et  teq. 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  146 

—  from  erysipelas  of  abdominal  wall,  i,  268 

—  with  effusion,  ii,  816 

—  from  obstruction,  ii,  269 

—  from  renal  calculus,  ii,  622 

—  cancerous,  ii,  821 

— -  circumscribed,  ii,  81Q 


Peritonitis  from  perforation  of  gastric  ulcer, 
U,  180,  807 

of  typhoid  ulcer,  i,  146 ;  ii,  807 

of  appendix  c»ci,  ii,  807 

—  puerperal,  ii,  808 

—  chronic,  ii,  816 

—  tubercular,  ii,  818 
Perityphlitis,  ii,  220 
Perlsucht,  i,  816 
Pernicious  ansamia,  ii,  640 

—  malarial  fever,  i,  829 
pernio,  ii,  880 

Peroneal  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  614 
Pertussis,  i,  1186 

—  broncho-pneumonia  in,  i,  1188 
Pestis,  «90  Plague 

Petechin,  ii,  988 

—  in  epilepsy,  i,  782 

—  in  erythematous  rashes,  ii,  882 

—  in  measles,  i,  181 

—  in  purpura,  ii,  660 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690 

—  in  scurvy,  ii,  668 

—  in  typhus,  i,  107 
Petit  mal,  i,  760 
Pettsnkqfm'9  test,  ii,  889 

Peym't  patches  in  enteric  fever,  i,  166 
Pmiryngitis,  granular,  ii,  142 

—  membranous,  in  glanders,  i,  861 
in  measles,  i,  179 

in  scarlatina,  i,  191 

Pharynx,  adenoid  growths  of,  ii,  144 

—  ansDsthesia  of,  in  hysteria,  i,  806 

—  diphtheria  of,  i,  266 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  142  et  eeq, 

—  paralysis  of,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  607 

in  diphtheria,  i,  270 

Physostigma  in  tetanilla,  i,  718 

—  in  general  paralvsis,  i,  688 

—  in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  688 
Phlebitis,  u,  128 

—  suppurative,  i,  62 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  i,  248 
•»  gastritis,  ii,  168 

Phlorizen  producing  glycosuria,  ii,  670, 684 
Phosphatic  calculus,  ii,  614 

—  urine,  ii,  424 

Phosphorus  in  HodghiWe  disease,  ii,  688 

—  in  neuralgia,  i,  894 

— -  in  pernicious  anemia,  ii,  648 

—  poisoning,  ii,  881 
Phrenitis,  i,  i^Z, foot-note 
Phthinoid  chest,  i,  1089 
Phthiriasis,  ii,  786 
Phthisis,  i,  1068-1118 

—  anatomy  of,  i,  1062 

—  in  animals,  i,  1107 

—  as  a  cause  of  lardaoeons  disease,  u,  486 

—  diabetic,  ii,  674 

—  duration  of,  1077 

—  fibroid,  i,  1007 

—  "florida,"  1,1064 

—  following  enteric  fever,  i,  149 

—  ab  hnmoptoe,  i,  1067 

—  Koch'e  treatment  by  inoculation,  ii,  918 

—  in  the  insane,  i»  846 

-*-  relation  to  heart  disease,  i,  1105 
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Phthisif,  relatioD  to  inflammatkm,  i,  806 

—  from  inhalation  of  dnst,  i,  1087 

^  carbonaoeoQi  particles,  i,  1094 

ootton.or  flax  dntt,  i,  1087, 1096 

oxide  of  iron  doit,  i,  1095 

siliceous  particles,  i,  1087, 1096 

—  relation  to  malaria,  i,  1104 

—  pleurisy  in,  i,  1086 

—  pneumothorax  in,  i,  1079 

—  syphilitic,  i,  1091 

—  traumatic,  i,  1104 

—  relation  to  tubercle,  i,  807,  809, 1056    . 
-—  tuberculftr,  i,  1082 

•»  intestinal  ulceration  in,  ii,  216 
Physical  examination  of  chest»  i,  926 

—  signs  and  symptoms,  i,  6 

—  signs  of  yalyular  disease,  ii,  62 
Physiognomy  of  congenital  syphilis,  i,  808 

—  of  hydrocephalus,  i,  666 
Physiological  albuminuria,  ii,  449 
Pian,ii,922 

Pica,  1,804;  ii,  169 

Hcrio  acid  test  for  albumen  In  urine,  ii,  446 

for  sugar  in  urin^  ii,  567 

Piedra,  u,  875 
Pigeon-chest,  ii,  786 
Pigment,  biliary,  ii,  888 

—  in  melansDmia,  i,  880 

—  urinary,  ii,  414 

Pigmental  anomalies  of  the  skin,  ii,  982 
Pigmentation  of  yiscera  in  purpura,  ii,  662 
Pill  of  digitalis,  squills,  and  mercury,  ii,  85 
Pilocarpin  in  xerostomia,  ii,  186 

—  in  Bri^hft  disease,  ii,  509 
Pinea,  tumour  of,  i,  619 
Pituitarium,  tumour  of,  i,  619 
Htyriasis  capitis,  ii,  811 

—  maoulata  et  cirdnata,  ii,  811 

—  nigra,  ii,  811 

—  rosea,  ii,  811 

—  rubra,  ii,  812 

—  tabesoentium,  ii,  846 

—  versicolor,  ii,  869;  tee  Tinea  venioolor/ 
Placenta,  syphilis  of,  i,  299 

Plague,  i,  220  0^  Mjf. 

PUques  of  enteric  fever,  i,  154 

«  opalines  in  syphilis,  i,  288,  290 

—  i  surface  reticule  of  enteric  fever,  i,  168 
Plastic  bronchitis,  i,  980  et  eeq. 
Pleomorphism,  i,  15 

Plessimeter,  i,  926 
Plethora,  ii,  609 
Pleurisy,  i,  1018  et  eeq. 

—  with  broncho^pneumonia,  i,  1004 

—  in  Briahee  disease*  i,  1084;  H,  460 

—  with  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1009 

—  dry,  i,  1084 

—  with  lobar  pneumonia,  i,  988 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1085, 1060, 1065 
•»  in  rheumatism,  i,  1084 

—  from  ruptured  hydatid,  ii,  400 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 

—  with  effusion,  i,  1020 

—  —  diagnosis  Arom  aneurysm,  i,  1081 

—  —  —  from  cancerous  growtii,  i,  1082 
from  hydatid  of  liver,  i,  1081 

—  -»  —  tcom  perioardial  eflhiiioD,  i,  1081 


Pleurisy,  with  serous  effudoiifdligiioiis  from 

empyema,  i,  1082 
Pleuritic  friction-sound,  i»  1081 
Pleurodynia^  i,  949 
Plica  polonica,  ii,  859 
Plumbism,  ii,  205-210 

—  and  toxic  anemia,  ii,  617 

—  gout,  nephritis,  and  aneurysm,  ii,  104  • 

—  as  a  cause  of  renal  cinrhoais,  ii,  494 
of  the  "  blue  line,"  i,  520 

—  —  of  atrophv  of  brain,  i,  689 
of  colic,  ii.  205 

—  —  of  gout,  ii,  678 
of  paralysis,  i,  519 

—  and  mental  diseases,  i,  845 

—  and  peripheral  neuritis,  i,  425 ;  ii,  620 
Pneumonia,  i,  985-1001 

—  acute  lobar  .fibrinous,  i,  1008 

—  of  the  apex,  i,  994 

—  in  Briffhfe  disease,  i,  1002 

—  catarrhal,  i,  1008 

—  chronic,  ii,  1002 

interstitial,  i,  1007 

lobar,  i,  1002 

—  pyemic,  i,  1007 

—  comparative  pathology  of,  i,  995 

—  in  croup,  i,  888 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  575 

—  in  disease  of  heart,  i,  1002 

—  epidemic,  i,  996 

•»  hypostatic  i.  144, 148 

—  following  influepM,  i,  1027 

—  and  jaundice,  ii,  842 

—  laryngeal  ulcers,  i,  898 

—  lobular,  i,  1008, 1007 

—  vesicular,  i,  1007 
Pneumonoconiosis,  i,  1092 
Pneumopericardium,  ii,  94 
Pneumothorax,  i,  1042-1059 

—  compoation  of  air,  i,  1046 

—  from  emphysema,  i,  1044 

—  from  empyema,  i,  1048 

—  from  gangrene  of  lung,  i,  1048 

—  from  muscular  effort,  i,  1048 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1048 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1079 

—  traumatic,  i,  1048 
Pock  of  smallpox,  i,  208 
Poikilocytosis,  eee  Poscilo^ytotis 
Point  de  ebU  of  pleurisy,  i,  1026 

—  of  acute  pneumonia,  i,  992 
Poisoning,  chronic,  by  arsenic,  i«  528 
by  lead,  eee  Plumblnn 

—  —  by  mercury,  i,  521 
by  zinc,  i,  528 

—  irrituit,  ii,  155 

—  narcotic,  diagnotif  from  apoplexy,  i,  685 

—  by  phosphorus,  ii,  881 
Polarisoope  as  a  test  for  glyooae,  ii,  567 
Polio-myelitis,  anterior,  i,  489 

longa,  1,  497 

—  in  adults,  i,  494 
Polyarthritis,  ii,  686 
Polypoid  form  of  tumour,  i,  77 

—  growths  in  chronic  laryngitis,  i,  898 
Polypus,  intestinal,  a  cause  of  invagination. 
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Mypm,  naaal,  a  caiue  of  asthma,  i,  1146 

—  oflarynx,  1,910 
Fblynria,  ii,  406 
Pompholyz,  ii,  815 

—  dintina,  ii»  816 
Pmnplioe,  tee  Wheal 
Pons,  abscess  of,  i,  680 

—  hssmorrhag^  into,  i,  588 
Porrigo,  ii,  796 

—  decalTans,  U,  878;  MSti^to  Area 

—  lapinosa,  u,  868 ;  ms  also  Favas 

—  scutolata,  ii,  858 ;  see  also  Bingworm 
Post-diastoUc  bmit,  ii,  79,  foot-note 
Poat-hemiplegic  chorea,  i,  669, 746 
Post-peiiton^  hernia,  ii,  258 
Poat-pharyngeal  abscess,  i,  191,  889 
Postponement  of  agne  fit,  i,  326 
Potash  salts  in  scnnry,  ii,  658 

—  test  for  sagar  in  nrine,  ii,  666 
Potassio-mercnrio  iodide  test  for  albnmen  ii, 

446 
Potassium  bromide  in  epilepsy,  i,  766 
^  —  in  migraine,  i,  785 
in  acnte  nuuiia,  i,  888 

—  —  in  paroxysmal  vertigo,  i,  772 

—  —  in  pertussis,  i,  1142 

~-  —  in  writers'  cramp,  i,  707 

—  ferrocyanide  test  for  albnmen,  ii,  446 

—  iodide  in  chronic  mercnrialism,  i,  528 

in  general  paralysis,  i,  687 

in  hemiplegia,  i,  596 

in  migraine,  i,  786 

in  plnmbism,  i,  520 

in  syphnis,  i,  297,  804,  623 

i\><f «  disease  of  spine,  i,  471 

Potters'  phthisis,  i,  1096 

Poultices  in  dermatitis,  ii,  774 

PrsBsystolic  bmit,  ii,  72 

-.  —  of  mitral  stenosis,  ii,  71 

Pregnancy  and  acute  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  880 

—  during  chorea,  i,  741 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1090 
Premonitory  stage — 

—  of  ague,  i,  828 

—  of  cholera,  i,  227 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  186 

—  of  erysipelas,  i,  250 

—  of  measles,  i,  179 

—  of  meningitis,  i,  689,  654 
epidemic  oerebro-spinal,  i,  664 

—  of  rdapsing  fever,  i,  126 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  288 

—  of  typhus,  i,  106 

—  of  varicella,  i,  216 

—  of  yellow  fever,  i,  889 
Priapism  in  paraplegia,  i,  488 
Prickly  heat,  ii,  796 
P^odroma — 

—  of  acute  ascending  paralysis,  i,  466 

—  of  apoplexy,  i,  581 

—  of  epilepsv,  i,  751 

—  of  hydrophobia,  i,  869 

—  of  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  526 
Proglottis  of  tttnia,  ii,  277,  280, 282, 284 
PMgnosis,  i,  8 

Progres^ve  muscular  atrophy  of  adults,  1,497 


Progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  childhood, 
1,618 

—  hereditary,  i,  499 

—  with  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  602 

—  primary  form,  i,  519 

—  of  puberty,  i,  614 

—  secondary  forma,  i,  502 

—  —  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  504 

—  —  in  lateral  sclerosis,  i,  602 

—  —  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  604 

with  pachymeningitis  cervicalis,  1,508 

—  —  with  spastic  parapleg^  i,  502 

—  —  with  syringomyelus,  i,  504 
Prophylaxis  against  anthrax,  i,  858 

—  against  cholera,  i,  248 

—  against  enteric  fever,  i,  176 

—  against  hydatid  disease,  ii,  401 

—  against  hydrophobia*  i,  876  et  seq. 

—  agunst  phthisis,  i,  1107 

—  against  scurvy,  ii,  654 

—  against  tapeworms,  ii,  286 

—  against  trichina,  ii,  800 
Prosopalgia,  i,  886 
Prurigo,  ii,  800 

—  of  Sebra,  ii,  802 

—  infantilis,  ii,  801 

—  senilis,  ii,  801 

—  after  varicella,  i,  218 
Pruritus,  ii,  801 

—  from  diabetes,  ii,  678 

—  from  jaundice,  ii,  840 

—  from  uraemia,  ii,  470 
Prussic  acid,  poisoning  by,  i,  686 
Psammoma  of  cerebral  meninges,  i,  699 
Psellismus  mercurialis,  i,  621 
Psendo*angina  pectoris,  ii,  24,  2S,foot»note 
Psendo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  i,  514 
Psoriasis,  it,  804 

—  and  gout,  ii,  807 

—  guttata,  ii,  808 

—  ^fyrata,  ii,  807 

—  ImgusB,  ii,  807;  see  also  Leucoplakia 

—  palmar  and  pU^tar,  i,  286 

—  and  syphilis,  ii,  898 
PSorospermia,  ii,  405, 784 
Psychoses,  i,  826-858 
Pterygoid  chest,  i,  1089 
Ptomaines,  i,  11 

Ptosis,  i,  418 

Ptyalism,  ii,  186 

Puerile  respiratory  murmur,  i,  984 

Puerperal  insamty,  i,  840 

—  peritonitis,  ii,  808 
Pulmonary  apoplexy,  ii,  69,  62 

—  artery,  atheroma  of,  i,  961 
-»  catarrh,  i,  1008 

—  collapse,  i,  958 

—  congestion,  acute,  i,  1002 

—  embolism,  ii,  125  et  seq. 

•»  ^dextro-sigmoid^  incompetence,  ii,  80 

—  (dextro*sigmoid;  stenosis,  U,  79 
Pulsating  empyema,  i,  1081 
Pulse,  alternating,  U,  10 

—  in  ansmia,  ii,  616 

—  in  aneurysm,  ii,  107 

—  of  aortic  obstnietion,  ii,  67 

I  —  of  aortic  regur^tation,  ii,  68 
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Poise  in  apoplei^,  i,  579 
in  Brt^k^t  disease,  ii,  466 


—  disapDearing  on  inspiration,  ii,  14 

—  disorders  of,  ii,  8 

—  frequent,  ii,  6 

—  hard,  ii,  18 

—  high  tension,  ii,  466 

—  inequality  on  two  sides,  ii,  14 

—  infrequent,  ii,  6 

—  intermittent,  ii,  8 

—  irregular,  ii,  9 

—  in  jaundice,  ii,  840 

—  of  mitral  regurgitation,  ii,  77 

—  of  mitral  stenosis,  ii,  76 

—  in  pericardial  effusion,  ii,  96 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  806 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1064 

—  in  pyrexia,  i,  89 

—  ratio  to  respiration  in  pneumonia,  i,  991 

—  slow  and  infrequent,  ii,  6 

—  tension  of,  ii,  18 

—  water-hammer,  ii,  68 

—  wiry,  ii,  14 
Pulsus  paradoxus,  ii,  98 

Pupils  contracted  from  pressure  on  sympa- 
thetic, ii,  107 

—  —  from  aneurysm  of  transverse  aorta,  ii, 

107 

—  •»  from  thoracic  growths,  ii,  119 
in  typhus,  i,  108 

—  dilated  in  chorea,  i,  728 
in  enteric  fever,  i,  418 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  insane,  i,  688 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  529 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  641 

—  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  in  tahes,  i,  529 

Purgatives  in  Brighi^t  disease,  ii,  609 

—  in  dyspepsia,  ii,  885 

—  in  uremia,  ii,  468 

—  use  and  abuse  of  in  constipation*  ii,  211 
Purpura,  ii,  669 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  666 

—  in  measles,  i,  181 

—  in  plague,  i,  222 

—  in  relapnng  fever,  i,  126 

—  in  saroomatosis,  i,  85 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  188 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  202 

—  in  typhus,  i,  106 

—  urticans,  ii,  880 

—  variolosa,  i,  202 
Purpurine*  ii,  421 

Pus  in  urine,  causes  of,  ii,  686 

tests  for,  ii,  526 

Pus-cells,  i,  48 
Pustular  eczema,  ii,  786 
Pustule,  ii,  756 

—  malignant,  i,  860 
Putrid  urine,  ii.  427 
Pyemia,  i,  61 

—  and  cerebral  abscess,  i,  626 

—  chronic,  i,  69 

—  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  587 

—  —  enteric  fever,  i,  168 

—  diagnosis  from  rheumatism,  ii,  700 

—  dioipathic,  1,  66 


Ff temia,  internal,  i,  62 

—  as  a  cause  of  jaundice,  ii,  842 
Pyelitis,  ii,  586 

—  tub^cular,  ii,  546 
Pylephlebitis  purulenta,  ii,  842 

—  adhesiva,  0,  828 
Pylorectomy,  ii,  201 
Pylorus,  cancer  of,  ii,  196 
Pyo-pneumothorax,  i,  1046 

Pyrexia,  i,  27, 1027;  «w  aUo  Temperatoze, 
Fever 

—  asthenic  i,  40 

—  in  cirrhosis,  ii,  872 

—  classification  of,  i,  80 

—  clinical  varieties  o^  i,  86 

—  course  of,  i,  87 

—  degrees  of,  i,  80 

—  defervescence,  i,  88 

—  fastiginm,  i,  37 

—  hectic  variety,  i,  85 

—  idiopathic,  i,  84 

—  initial  stage,  i,  86 

—  in  leuchnmia,  ii,  622 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  998 

•»  in  acute  pulmonary  tuberoulosia,  i,  1116 

—  pulse  in,  i,  89 

—  respiration  in,  i,  41 

—  stages  of,  i,  29,  86 

—  sthenic,  i,  40 

—  svmptomatic,  i,  34 

—  theories  of  causation,  i,  32 

—  wasting  in,  i,  88 

Pyrogallic  acid  locally  in  psoriasis,  ii«  809 

and  hssmoglobinuria,  ii,  488 

for  ringworm,  ii,  864 

Pyrosis,  ii,  170 
Pythogenic  fever,  i,  186 
Pyuria,  ii,  686 
•»  in  cystitis,  ii,  686 

—  in  suppurative  nephritis,  ii,  589 

—  in  tubercular  disease  of  kidney,  ix,  548 


Quantitative  estimation  of  albumen  in  nrise, 
u,447 

of  si^^  in  urine,  ii,  568 

of  uric  add  in  urine,  ii,  419 

Quarantine,  i,  17 

—  against  plague,  i,  224 

—  against  yellow  fever,  i,  845 
Quartan  ague  i*  325 
Quinine  in  ague,  i,  387 

—  in  eczema,  ii,  TBI 

—  in  facial  neuralgia,  i,  898 

—  in  luemoglobinuria,  ii,  486 

—  in  pertussis,  i,  1142 

—  in  prurigo,  ii»  803 

—  rash,  ii,  836 
Quinsy,  ii,  139 
Quotidian  ague,  i,  326 


Babies  in  animals,  i,  872 
—  in  man,  i,  878 
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Baehialgis,  i,  464 

Rachitae  cheat,  n,  786 

Baehitii»  ii,  788 ;  tee  alio  Rickets 

BMdmjge,  i,  277 

BAles  in  bronchitis,  i,  953 

—  conaonAting^  i,  938 

—  in  phthisif,  i,  107^  1078 

—  in  pneamonia,  i,  ^9 

—  theory  of,  i,  987 

BanAed  air  in  treatment  of  bronchitis,  i,  979 
Baw,  definition  of,  ii,  768 
Mt^uaud't  disease,  ii,  439 
Reaction  of  degeneration,  i,  899 

—  in  acnte  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  490 

—  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  496 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  646 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  436 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  498 
Reoorery  From  acnte  yellow  atrophy,  ii,  369 

—  from  hydrophobia  (P),  i,  876,/oo^iio^e 

—  from  phthisis,  i,  1061, 1080 

—  from  tubercular  meningitis,  646 

—  from  tetanus,  i,  727 
Recurrence  of  ague- fit,  i,  826 

—  of  cholera,  i,  248 

—  of  ecsema,  ii,  769 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  161 

—  of  erysipelas,  i,  262 

—  of  measles,  i,  183 

—  of  mumps,  ii,  136 

—  of  plastic  bronchitis*  i»  988 

—  of  pneumonia,  i,  996 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  128 

—  of  rubeola,  i,  198 

—  of  scarlatina,  i,  198 

—  of  syphilis,  i,  293 

—  of  typhus,!,  116 

—  of  varicella,  i,  219 

—  of  variola,  i,  210 

—  of  whooping-cough,  i,  1189 
Recurrent  fibroid  tumour,  i,  76 

—  laryngeal  nerve,  paralysiB  of,  i,  869 
Red  softcmng  of  cord,  i,  440 
Reduplicated  cardiac  sounds,  ii,  74 

—  second  sound,  ii,  68 
Reflex  action  in  chorea,  i,  728 

abolished  by  shock,  i,  488 

co-ordination  of,  i,  432 

—  —  in  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  490 

—  —  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  496 
in  hemiparaplegia,  C  469 

in  hysteria,  i,  806 

in  paraplegia,  i,  481 

loss  of,  in  Land^T's  paralysis,  i,  467 

—  paraplegia,  i,  460 
Reflexes,  deep  or  visceral,  i,  484 

—  superficial,  i,  433 
Regurigitation,  gastric,  ii,  169 

—  CBSophageal,  ii,  147 

—  through  pulmonary  valve,  ii,  80 

—  through  aortic  valve,  ii,  67 

—  through  mitral  valve,  ii,  76 

—  through  tricuspid  valve,  ii,  80 
Relapse  of  rheumatism,  ii,  696 

—  of  cholera,  i,  280 

—  in  epidemic  meningitis,  i,  668 
^  of  enteric  fever,  i,  149 


Relapse  of  measles,  i,  188 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  127 

—  of  typhus,  i,  110 

—  of  varicella,  i,  218 
Relapsing  fever,  i,  IZ^etteq, 
Remittent  fever,  i,  828 
Renal  calculi,  ii,  612 

—  casts,  ii,  464 

—  colic,  ii,  622 

—  cushion,  ii,  467 

—  cyst,  ii,  496 

—  dropsy,  ii,  466, 480 

—  inadequacy,  ii,  412 

—  pulse,  ii,  466 

Resolution  of  inflammation,  i,  66 
Resonance,  amphoric,  i,  930 

—  osteal,  i,  980 

—  pulmonary,  i,  927 

—  tubular,  i,  980 

—  tympanitic,  i,  929 
Restraint  of  insane  patients,  i,  847 
Retinal  hsBmorrhage  in  m.  BrightU,  ii,  461 
Retinitis  from  cerebral  tumour,  i,  606 

—  from  lardaceous  kidneys,  ii,  491 

—  fh>m  leuchsDmia,  ii,  622 

—  from  meningitis,  i,  662 

—  from  parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  460 

—  from  syphilis,  i,  804 

Retraction  of  head  in  meningitis,  i,  666 
Retroperitoneal  hernia,  ii,  268 
Retropharyngeal  abscess,  i,  889 
Rhagades,ii,768 
Rheumatic  fever,  ii,  686 

—  nodules,  ii,  692 

«  Rheumatic  gout,"  ii,  722 
Rheumatism,  acute,  ii,  686-712 

—  chronic,  ii,  718 

—  and  chorea,  i,  741 

—  and  erythema,  ii,  884 

—  and  gout,  ii,  699 

—  effect  on  cardiac  muscle,  ii,  42 

—  muscular,  ii,  714 

—  after  scarlatina,  i,  191 
Rheumatoid  arthritis,  ii,  722 
Rhinoderma,  ii,  796 
Rhinosderoma,  ii,  917 
Rhonchus,  i,  968 

Rib,  excision  in  empyema,  i,  1042 
Rice-water  stools  of  cholera,  i,  228,  284 
Rickets,  ii,  783-745 

—  acute,  ii,  789 

—  and  hypertrophy  of  brain,  i,  691 

—  and  laryngismus  stridulus,  i,  879 

—  and  tetany,  i,  711 

Right  and  XHt  sides — ^liability  to  pleurisy, 
i,  1027, 1046 

—  —  to  pneumonia,  i,  987 
to  lona,  ii,  988 

Rigidity,  early,  of  hemiplegia,  i,  666 

—  late,  of  hemiplegia,  i,  ^7 

—  to  hysteria,  i,  806 

—  from  insular  sclerosis,  i,  544 

<—  from  meningeal  hssmorrhage,  i,  678 

—  of  neck  in  meningitis,  i,  666 

—  in  paralysis  ag^taas,  i,  716 

—  in  spastic  paraplegia,  i,  481 
Rigors,  i*  86;  ii,982 
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Rigors,  febrile,  i,  125, 179, 187,  200, 260 

—  from  abscess  of  brain,  i,  622 

—  in  agae,  i,  324 

—  in  pneamonia,  i,  991 
Ringworm  of  Uie  body,  ii,  866 

—  of  tbe  cbin,  ii,  861 

—  of  the  scalp,  ii,  858 
Risos  sardonicns,  i,  721 
Rodent  nicer,  i,  92 ;  ii,  981 

diagnosis  from  lupus,  ii,  905 

Roseola,  ii,  826 

—  annulata,  ii,  826 

—  cboleraica,  i,  280 

—  epidemica,  i,  196 

—  f nrfnracea,  ii,  825 

—  syphilitica,  i,  286;  ii,  897 

—  variolosa,  i,  201 

**  Rotation  "  in  hysteria,  i,  819 

Rdtheln,i,196 

Round-worms,  ii,  288 

Rub  in  broncho-pneumonia,  i,  1005 

—  in  emphysema  of  lungs,  i,  971 

—  pericardial,  ii,  94 

—  peritoneal,  i,  1019 

—  pleuritic,  i,  1019 
Rubeola,  i,  196  et  nq. 
Rumination,  ii,  147, 170 
Rupia,  ii,  899 
Rupture  of  heart,  ii,  62 


Saccharine  in  diabetes,  ii,  688 

Saccliarometer,  ii,  567,  668 

Sago-grain  vesicles,  ii,  867 

Sago-spleen,  ii,  606 

St  Vitus's  dance,  i,  728 

Salaam-palsy,  i,  701 

Salicin  in  rheumatism,  ii,  704  et  seq. 

Salicylate  of  soda  in  rheumatism,  ii,  704 

SaUcylic  acid  for  corns  and  callosities,  ii,  882 

—  reduction  of  copper  in  urine,  ii,  666 

—  rash,  ii,  837 

Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  ii,  186  ei  teq. 
Salivation,  ii,  186 

—  in  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  608 

—  in  hydrophobia,  i,  871 

—  from  mercury,  i,  621 ;  ii,  186 

—  from  potassium  iodide,  ii,  186 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  208 
Saltatorial  spasms,  i,  700 
Santonin  as  a  vermifuge,  ii,  291 
Sarcina  ventricnli,  i,  14;  ii,  197 

—  in  urine,  ii,  431 
Sarcoma,  i,  80 

—  alveoUur,  i,  81 

—  of  bndn,  i,  600 

—  of  cerebral  meninges,  i,  600 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  660 

—  of  Urynx,  i,  912 

—  of  liver,  ii,  887 

—  lymphatic,  i,  87 

—  A  mediastinum,  ii,  115 

—  melanotic,  i,  82 
— •  multiple,  i,  88 


Sarcoma,  round-celled,  i,  80 

—  of  skin,  i,  82;  ii,  981 

—  of  spimd  oord,  i,  461 

—  spindle-celled,  i,  80 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  191 
Sarcomatoeis,  i,  88 

Sarcoptes  bominis,  ii,  789 ;  9ee  also  Aeum 
Saturnine  gout,  ii,  678 

—  palsy,  i,  519f  fooi-»ote 
Satyriasis,  ii,  918 

iSle^re't  jacket  in  spinal  cariei»  i,  479 

Scab,  ii,  767 

Scabies,  ii,  788  ei  $eq. 

Scale,  ii,  768 

Scarification  for  gutta  rosea,  ii,  879 

—  for  lupus,  ii,  912 
Scarlatina,  i,  186  et  seq, 

—  anginosa,  i,  190 

—  hemorrhagica,  i,  190 

—  maligna,  i,  190 

Scarlatinal  nephriUs,  ii,  476,  481,/oo#-iM«f 

Scars,  ii,  768 

<—  in  relation  to  cheloid,  ii,  924 

Scebtyrbe  fesldnans,  i,  717 

SoherUevo  of  Fiume,  i,  277 

Schizomycetes,  i,  14 

Sciatica,  i,  890  ei  seq. 

Scirrhus,  i,  90 ;  ii,  980 

Sclerema,  ii,  890 

Sderiasis,  ii,  888 

Sclerodermia,  ii,  888 

Sclerosis  of  brun,  i,  690 

—  of  cord,  i,  441 

—  disseminated  cerebro-s^nal,  i,  541 

—  insnlar,  i,  641 

—  lateral,  i,  602 

—  —  after  cerebral  lesion,  i,  668 

—  —  ascending,  i,  481 
descending,  i,  477 

—  —  in  general  paralysis,  i,  685 

—  miliary,  i,  686 

—  posterior  in  general  paralyns,  i,  685 

in  locomotor  ata^,  i,  582 

Soleroetomum  duodenale,  ii,  298 
Sclerotitis  in  gonorrhoea!  aiihritas,  B,  717 
Scorbutus,  ii,  650 

Scraping  in  treatment  of  lupos,  ii,  912 
Scratch  mark,  ii,  758 
Scrivener^s  pidsy,  i,  702 
Scrofula,  i,  1089;  ii,  908 
Scrofnlides,  ii,  907 
Scurvy,  ii,  650  ei  eeq, 

—  as  a  cause  of  pericarditis,  ii,  98 
Seasons,  effsct  on  bronchitis,  i,  977 

—  relation  to  pneumonia,  i,  996 

—  —  to  rheumatism,  ii,  698 
Sea  voyage  in  phthisis,  i,  1106 
Sebaceous  cyst,  ii,  846 
Seborrhces,  ii,  846 

—  congestiva,  ii,  914 

—  corporis,  ii,  795 
^  sicca,  ii,  845 

Secondary  ^er  of  smalhKnc,  i,  908 

Semi-tertian  agne^  i,  825 

Sensation  in  disseminated  tdarods,  i,  544 

—  in  hemiplegia,  i,  564 

-»  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  526 
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Senntton  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  in  paralyris  agitans,  i,  716 

—  in  paraplegia,  i,  480 

—  in  writerg*  cramp,  i,  708 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  80i 
Sepfcicttmia,  i,  62 

Seroos  inflammations  in  m.  JBri^htU,  ii,  460 
Semtns  magnns,  paralysia  of,  i,  897 
Sexes,  proportion  of,  affected  with — 

—  anearysm,  ii,  108 

—  exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  126 

—  general  paralysis,  i,  681 

—  gout,  ii,  676 

—  hemoglobinuria,  ii,  485 

—  thoracic  tnmonn,  U,  120 
Shaking  palsy,  i,  715 
Shampooing,  see  Massage 
Shingles,  see  Zona 
Sibben8,i,  277;  ii,  922 
Sibilns,  i,  987,  958 

Sick  headache,  i,  775 

and  xanthelasma,  ii,  894 

Siderosis  of  lungs,  i,  1096 

Silver-salts  in  treatment  of  tabes,  i,  687 

of  epilepsjr*  i,  767 

Simulation  of  epilepsy,  i,  768 
Singultus,  ii,  178 
Sinuses  of  skull,  thrombi  of,  i,  675 
Skatol,  ii,  415 

Skin,  diseases  of,  ii,  752  <tdflmem ;  sm  also 
Eruptions 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  572 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

Skodc^s  resonance  in  pleural  effusion,  i,  1025 
Skull  of  congenital  syphilis,  i,  808 

—  of  cretins,  i,  859 

—  of  hydrocephalus,  i,  666 

—  of  rickets,  ii,  787 
Smallpox,  i,  199-214 
Smell,  pfl^ysis  of,  i,  421 
Smoking,  effect  on  heart,  ii,  41 
Soda  in  jaundice,  ii,  848 

Soft  chuicre,  i,  280 

Softening  of  the  bram,  558,  684,  675 

relation  to  hsnnorrhage,  i,  555 

red,  i,  554,  682 

white,  i,  554,  675 

yeUow,  i,  564,  601 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  489 

—  —  relation  to  hsDmorrhage,  i,  440 
Soil  and  phthisis,  i,  1099 
Soil-water  theory  c^  cholera,  i,  241 

of  enteric  fever,  i,  166 

Soldiers,  hype|rtroph^  of  heart  in,  ii,  89 

—  albuminuria  in,  b,  449,  450 
Solitary  follicles  in  dysentery,  ii,  225 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  155 

—  in  Hodgkim's  disease,  ii,  681 
Solvent  treatment  of  renal  calculi,  ii,  540 
Somnambulism,  i,  817 

—  in  paroxysmal  insanity,  i,  778 
Sore  throaty  ii,  189 

Spasm  of  glottis  in  laryngismus,  1,  877 

in  spurious  croup,  i,  886 

in  true  croup,  i,  887 

in  hysteria,  i,  807 

—  of  face,  i,  694 
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Spasm  of  muscles  after  facial  paralysis,  1,412 

—  of  throat  in  hydrophobia,  i,  870 
Spasms  produced  by  fktigue,  i,  699 
Spasmodic  croup,  i,  884 

—  nervous  disaises,  i,  698  si  seq, 

—  tic,  i,  694 

—  torticollis,  i,  694 
Spasmus  glottidis,  i,  877 
Spastic  paraplegia,  i,  480 
in  ohildran,  i,  482 

—  —  with  atrophy,  i,  502 

—  paresis  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  644 
Specific  diseases,  i,  11, 16,  98 

characteristics  of,  i,  100 

table  of,  i,  102 

—  gravity  of  urine,  ii,  407 

in  diabetes,  ii,  669 

in  m.  BrighHi,  ii,  480,  400,  497 

Spedalskhed,  see  Leprosy 

Speech  in  bulbar  paralysis,  i,  607 

—  in  chronic  mercurialism,  i,  621 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  648 

—  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 

—  in  idiocy,  i,  856 

—  in  migraine,  i,  778 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  717 
Spermatorrhoea,  i,  824 
Sphacelus,  see  Gangrene 
Sphygmograph,  ii,  8 
Sphygmographic  tracings  in  fever,  i,  40 
Spina  bifida  and  hydrocephalus,  i,  6456 
Spinal  oord,  ansomia  of,  i,  451 

—  in  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  492 
«-  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  495 

—  concussion  of,  i»  454 

«-  in  general  paralysis,  i,  686 

—  glioma  of,  i,  461 

—  hsBmorrhage  into,  i,  449 

—  hyperemia  of,  i,  458 

—  irritation  of,  i,  464 

—  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  581 

—  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  i,  600 

—  sarcoma  of,  i,  461 

—  sclerosis  of,  i,  441 ;  see  also  Sderoeis 

—  segment  of,  1,  42Q,fooi'note 

—  sensory  and  motor  tracts  of,  i,  488 

—  softening  of,  i,  440 

—  syphilis  of,  i,  469 

—  tubercle  of,  i,  460 

—  tumour  of,  i,  478 

Spinal  curvature,  result  of  wryneck,  i,  697 

—  pajralysis  in  adults,  i,  494 

chronic  cases,  i,  496 

Spine,  see  Vertebras 
Spirillum,  i,  14 

—  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 
Spirochnta  Obermeieri,  i,  180, 181 
Spirometer,  i,  942 

Spleen,  abscess  of,  ii,  60,  605 

—  in  ague,  i,  829 

—  in  anthrax,  i,  866 

—  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  60 

—  in  drrhosb  of  liver,  ii,  871 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  604 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  168 

—  in  QrcBoe^  disease,  ii,  180 

—  in  BodgJnn*s  disease,  ii,  629 

62 
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Spleen,  hydatid  of,  ii,  606 

—  lardaceooB,  ii,  606 

—  in  lenchsBmia,  ii,  619 

—  physical  diagnosis  of,  ii,  619 

—  in  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  788 

—  in  acute  tnhercnlosis,  ii,  892,  606 

—  in  typhns,  i,  111 
Splenectomy,  ii,  626 
Splenisation  of  Inng,  ii,  60 
Spontaneous  origin  of  contagia,  i,  16 
Spoon,  sharp,  in  treatment  of  lupus,  ii,  912 
Spurious  croup,  i,  885 

—  hydrooephiilus,  i,  646 
Sputa  in  anthracosis,  i,  1096 
-»  in  asthma,  i»  1147 

*-  in  bronchiectasis,  i,  974 

—  in  bronchitis,  acute,  i,  956 

—  —  chronic,  i,  962 
f CBtid,  i,  974 

—  in  gangrene  of  lung,  i,  1014 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1066 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  992 

—  in  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  i,  1116 
Stammering,  i,  701 

Staphylococcus,  i,  14 
Starvation  in  aneurysm,  ii,  109 
Statistics  from  Quy^i  Hospital — 

—  of  abscess  of  brain,  i,  627  (Pitt) 

—  of  abscess  of  liver,  ii,  858  (Campbell) 

—  of  aneurysm,  ii,  114  (Parkin) 

—  of  acute  yellotr  atrophy,  ii,  882  (P.  S.) 

—  of  area,  li,  878  (P.  S.) 

—  of  cancer  of  stomach,  ii,  190, 194  (Shaw) 

—  of  cerebral  embolism,  i,  560  (C.  H.  F.) 

hssmorrhage,  i,  560  (C.  H.  F.) 

tumours,  i,  628  (W.  H.  White) 

—  of  chorea,  murmur  in,  i,  780  (Bfanser, 

Halstead,  OoodaU) 

—  —  sex  and  age,  i,  788  (Hughes  and 

P.S.) 
•—  of  cirrhosis,  hepatic,  ii,  866  (Price) 

—  of  colotomy,  ii,  267  (Bryant) 

—  of  diabetes  (anatomy),  ii,  678  (Campbell) 

—  —  and  phthisis,  ii,  676,  (Eelbe) 

—  of  erythema,  ii,  814  (P.  S.) 

—  of  gastric  ulcer,  ii,  182, 188  (Eeiifenheim^ 

—  of  gonorrhcsal  synovitis,  ii,  716  (Bioketts) 

—  of  hemoptysis  in  m.  cordis,  ii,  62,^o^« 

note  (Shaw) 

—  of  bruits  in  rheumatism,  ii,  690  (Manser) 

—  of  hereditary  diabetes,  ii,  586  (Kevins) 

—  of  intestinal  obstruction,  ii,  276  (Shaw 

and  P.  8.) 

—  of  invagination,  ii,  246,  260  (P.  S.) 

—  of  lardaceous  disease,  ii,  485,  486  (Lan- 

caster and  Campbell) 

—  of  locality  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  i, 

556  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  miliary  tuberculosis  (age),  i,  1120 

(C.  H,  F.) 

—  of  osteoarthritis,  ii,  727  (P.  S.) 

—  of  paralvsis  agitans,  i,  718  (Shaw) 
^  of  pityniuis  rubra,  ii,  814  (P.  S.) 

—  of  primary  peritonitis  with  effusion,  ii, 

817  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  psoriasis  (sex  and  age),  ii,  806  (P.  S.) 


Statistics,  from  Guy's  Hospital— 

—  of  rheumatism,  ii,  694  (Manser  and  Shad- 

well) 

and  chorea,  i,  742  (Hughes  and  P.  S.) 

and  seasons,  ii,  698  (Capes) 

natural   course,    ii,  708   (GuU  and 

Sutton) 
saUcyUc  treatment,  ii,  705  (C.  H.  P.) 

—  of  ringworm,  ii,  861  (P.  SJ 

—  ofsclerodermia,ii,890(C.M.F.aadP.S.) 
— >  of  sex  and  age  in  tubercular  memngitis, 

i,  689  (C.  H.  F.) 

—  of  spinal  paralysis,  i,  547  (Halstead  and 

Qoodall) 
•—  of  treatment  of  empyema  in  chlldTea,  i, 
1042  (Ooodhart) 

—  of  tuberculous  nephritis,  ii,  547  (C.  H.  F.) 
peritonitis,  ii,  819  (C.  H.  P.) 

—  of  typhlitis,  ii,  222  (C.  H.  P.  and  P.  S.) 

—  of  whooping-cough,  i,  1140  (GkK>dbart) 

—  of  zona,  ii,  940  (P.S.) 
Status  epilepticus,  i,  797 
Steatoma,  ii,  846 

Stenosis  of  aortic  orifice,  ii,  67 
»  of  mitral  orifice,  ii,  71 

—  of  pulmonary  orifice,  ii,  79 

—  of  trachea,  i,  919 

—  of  tricuspid  orifioe,  ii,  80 
Stertor  in  apoplexy,  i,  579 
Stethometer,  i,  942 
Stethoscope,  i,  982 
Stigmata,  i,  797 
Stomacace,  ii,  188 
Stomach,  carcinoma  of,  ii,  191 

—  acute  catarrh  of,  ii,  162 

—  chronic,  ii,  169 

— >  cirrhosis  of,  ii,  202 

—  colloid  cancer  of,  ii,  198 

—  concretions  in,  ii,  202 

—  congestion  of,  ii,  161 
in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  60 

—  —  in  chronic  bronddtis,  i»  961 
in  acute  catarrh,  ii,  154 

—  —  in  chronic  catarrh,  ii,  159 
in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  871 

—  cough,  i,  948 

—  dilatation  of,  acute,  ii,  157 
chronic^  ii,  168, 197 

—  diseases  of,  ii,  152-202 

—  post-mortem  digestion  of,  ii,  154 

—  sarcoma  of,  ii,  191 

—  nicer  of,  ii,  178 

^  washing  out,  ii,  201 
Stomatitis,  ii,  181  «t  Mf, 

—  in  congenital  syphilis,  i,  801 

—  gangprenous,  ii,  188 

Stools  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  ii,  878 

—  of  cholera,  i,  228 

—  of  dysentery,  ii,  288 

—  of  enteric  fever,  i,  140 

—  of  hematemesis,  ii,  174 

—  of  obstructive  jaundice,  ii,  845 
Strabismus,  i,  414  et  seq. 

Stramonium  in  treatment  of  asthma,  i,  1148 
Strangulation  of  bowel,  ii,  257 
Streptococcus,  i,  14 
Strie  atrophice  of  skin,  ii,  891 
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Sferietore  of  bile-dact,  ii,  844 
^-  of  colon,  cancerons,  ii,  257 

—  of  intestine,  ii,  256 

—  —  after  intussusception,  ii,  246 
after  tnbercular  nicer,  ii,  320 

—  of  OBSophagns,  ii,  147,  148 

—  of  pyloms,  ii,  196 

—  of  ureter,  ii,  581 
Strobila  of  tenia,  ii,  277 
Strongylos  gigas,  ii,  206 
Strophanthns  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  86 
Strophalos,  ii,  796 

»  albidns,  ii,  845 

Stroma,  ii,  908 

Strychnia  in  treatment  of  myelitis,  i,  449 

of  paralysis  of  larynx,  i,  873 

—  poisoning  by,  i,  724 
Stnpor,  i,  886 

Styptics  in  hematemesis,  ii,  178 
^-  in  hsBmatnria,  ii,  521 

—  in  hemophilia,  ii,  668 

—  in  hemoptysis,  i,  1112 

—  in  pnrpnra,  ii,  664 

—  in  scoTvy,  ii,  658 
Snbintrant  ag^e,  i,  826 
Snhsaltns  tendinnm  in  fever,  i,  108 
Snccossion-splash,  i,  1048 
Sadamina,  ii,  689,  857 

Sodden  death  in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  83 
Sugar  in  the  nrine,  ii,  564 
Soicidal  tendency  in  melancholia,  i,  886 
Solphate  of  lime  in  nrine,  ii,  427 
Solphar  in  treatment  of  scabies,  ii,  792 
Snlphnric  acid,  its  chemical  effects,  ii,  178 
Snlphorous  acid  as  a  parasiticide,  ii,  864 
Sunstroke,  i,  787 
Soppression  of  urine,  tee  Urine 
Suppuration  and  lardaceous  disease,  ii,  485 
Suppurative  nephritis,  ii,  588 

—  —  in  paraplegia^  i,  487 
Supra-clavicular  swelling  in  cretins,  i,  861 
Suspension  in  treatment  of  tabes,  i,  588 
Sweat  as  an  irritant,  ii,  857 
Sweat-glands,  affections  of,  ii,  856  et  9eq. 
Sweating  in  ague,  i,  825 

—  local,  in  aneurysm,  ii,  107 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  188 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  717 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1068 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  689 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  7^ 

—  sickness,  i,  225 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  722 
Sycosis,  ii,  849 

—  capillitii  framboBsiformis,  ii,  852 

—  parasitica,  ii,  851 
Symmetrical  gangrene,  ii,  489 
Symmetry  in  cutaneous  diseases,  ii,  769 

—  of  eeieroa,  ii,  766 

—  of  erythema,  ii,  824 

»-  of  lupus  erythematosus,  ii,  915 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1055 

—  of  psoriasis,  ii,  806 

—  of  scabies,  ii,  790 

—  of  syphiloderraia,  ii,  900 
SympaUietio   ganglia    in    Orave^   disease, 

ii,129 


Sympathetic  ganglia  in  Addison'a  disease, 
ii,600 

—  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  686 
Symptoms,  objective  and  subjective,  i,  5 
Syncopal  ague,  i,  827 

Syncope,  ii,  14 

—  fatal,  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  792 

in  cardiac  disease,  ii,  82 

in  diphtheria,  i,  266 

in  phthisis,  i,  1079 

in  pleuritic  effusion,  i,  1086 

Synovial  rheumatism,  ii,  713 
Synovitis  after  bronchiectasis,  i,  976 

—  in  dysentery,  ii,  285 

—  gonorrhoea],  ii,  716 

—  tnbercular,  i,  1118 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  191 
Syphilis,  i,  276 

—  a  cause  of  aneurysm,  ii,  104, 112 
^~  of  cerebral  arteries,  i,  551, 592 

—  of  brain  and  meninges,  i,  698 

—  congenital,  i,  297 
of  bones,  i,  299,  802 

—  —  of  cornea,  i,  804 
of  the  lung,  i,  1018 

—  cutanea,  i,  285;  ii,  896 

—  a  cause  of  lardaceous  disease,  ii,  486 

—  of  Urynz,  i,  900 

—  of  liver,  ii,  874 

—  of  lungs,  i,  1011, 1092,  foot-note 

—  a  cause  of  meningitis,  i,  648 

—  a  cause  of  mvelitis,  i,  444 

—  of  placenta,  i,  299 

—  preceding  hemoglobinuria,  ii,  436 

—  primary,  i,  279,  288 

—  secondary,  i,  284 

—  of  spinal  arteries,  i,  459 

—  of  spinal  meninges,  i,  459 

—  a  cause  of  tabes,  i,  686 

—  tertiary,  i,  289 
Syphilitic  arteritis,  i,  551 

—  cardiac  gumma,  ii,  46 

—  fever,  i,  284 

—  insanity,  i,  844 

—  phthisis,  i,  1091 

—  stenosis  of  trachea  and  bronchi,  i,  919 

—  ulcer,  diagnosis  from  lupus,  ii,  906 
Syphilodermia,  ii,  896 

—  of  congenital  syphilis,  i,  301 

—  macular,  i,  286 

—  papular,  i,  286 

—  pustular,  i,  287 

—  squamous,  i,  287 
^  tertiary,  i,  286,  289 
Syringomyelus,  i,  461,  604 
Systemic  diseases  of  the  cord,  i,  489 


"  Tabby  "  degeneration  of  heart,  ii,  61 
Tabes,  i,  106S,  foot-note 

—  and  insanity,  i,  846 

—  dorsalis,  i,  624  et  eeq, 

—  mesenterica,  ii,  819 
Tabid  arthritis,  ii,  781 
Taehe  c^r^rale,  i,  641 
Tachycardia,  ii,  6 
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Tactile  vocal  fremitos  in  pneumonia,  i,  990 
T»nia  mediocanellata,  ii»  282 

—  Bolinm,  ii,  280 
Tapeworms,  ii,  277 
Tar  acne,  ii,  843 

—  locally  in  treatment  of  eczema,  ii,  776 
of  lichen  ruber,  ii,  800 

of  psoriasis,  ii,  809 

Tarantulism,  i,  818 

Taraxacum  in  treatment  of  jaundice,  ii,  348 

Teeth  ground  down  in  lithsemia,  ii,  384 

—  of  inherited  syphilis,  i,  803 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  736 

Teigne  pelade,  ii,  872 ;  9ee  aUo  Area 
Temperature,  i,  80 

—  in  abscess  of  brain,  i,  629 

—  in  acute  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  490 

—  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  i,  1116 

—  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  878 

—  in  ague,  i,  824 

—  in  ansomia  generally,  ii,  616 

—  in  grave  idiopathic  ansmia,  ii,  644 

—  in  apoplexy,  i,  679 

—  in  broncho-pneumonia,  i,  1006 

—  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ii,  372 

—  in  cholera,  i,  229,  230,  232 

—  in  chronic  atrophic  paralysis,  i,  496 

—  in  dengue,  i,  347 

—  in  dia&tes,  ii,  672 

—  in  diphtheria,  i,  265 

—  in  enteric  fever,  i,  137, 141, 143, 150 

—  in  epilepey,  i,  764 

—  in  erysipelas,  i,  250 

—  in  glanders,  i,  361 

—  in  jaundice,  ii,  343 
<—  in  leuchsBmia,  ii,  622 

—  local,  in  inflammation,  i,  49 
in  muscular  atrophy,  i,  498 

—  in  measles,  i,  179, 180 

—  in  meningitis,  i,  643 

epidemic  oerebro-spinal,  i,  666 

—  in  myelitis,  i,  445 

—  paradoxical,  i,  31 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  306 

—  in  phthisis,  i,  1063 

—  in  plague,  i,  221 

—  in  pleurisy,  i,  1027 

—  in  pneumonia,  i,  993 

—  post-mortem  rise  in  tetanus,  i,  722 

—  in  relapsinff  fever,  i,  126, 127 

—  in  renal  tuberculosis,  ii,  548 

—  in  rheumatism,  ii,  689 

—  in  rubeola,  i,  197 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 

—  in  smallpox,  i,  200,  207,  209 

—  subnormal,  i,  42 
~  in  syphilis,  i,  284 

—  in  tetanus,  i,  722 

—  in  typhus,  i,  106, 108 

—  in  varioellfl,  i,  218 

—  in  yellow  fever,  i,  339 

Tender  points  in  neuralgia,  i,  384^  387 

—  in  rachialgia,  i,  466 
Tendon-reflex  in  paraplegia,  i,  434 

—  in  Uteral  sclerosis,  i,  481 

—  absence  in  locomotor  ataxy,  i,  628 
Tertian  ague,  i,  326 


Tertiana  soporosa,  i,  827 

Testis  in  Hodghin*9  disease,  ii,  632 

—  syphilitic  i,  291 

—  tubercle  of,  ii,  547;  wtf  aUo  ii,  607 
Tetanilla,  jm  Tetany 

Tetanus,  i,  720 

—  acute,  i,  726 

—  chronic,  i,  726 

—  hydrophobicus,  i,  376 

—  idiopathic,  i,  723 

—  neonatorum,  i,  922 

—  traumatic,  i,  723 
Tetany,  i,  708 
Thalamus,  tumour  of,  i,  619 
Therapeutics  generally,  i,  9 
Thermometer,  clinical,  i,  27 
Thermometric  charts,  i,  29 
Thirst  in  diabetes  insipidus,  ii,  409 

mellitus,  ii,  571 

Tktmi9%*9  disease,  i,  718 
Thoracocentesis,  i,  1037 

Thorax  of  cirrhosis  of  lung,  i,  1010 

—  of  empyema,  i,  1030 

—  of  phthisis,  i,  1074 

—  of  pleural  efl^on,  i,  1023 

—  examination  of,  i,  926 

—  of  emphysema,  i,  969 
— >  of  phthisis,  i,  1074 

—  of  rickets,  ii,  736 

Thorn-apple  crystals  of  lithic  acid,  ii,  418 

Thread-worms,  ii,  291 

Thrill,  tactile,  ii,  66;  $ee  dUo  Fremitos 

in  aneurysm,  ii,  106 

Throat-cough,  i,  947 
Thrombosis,  ii,  123 

—  cardiac,  ii,  46 

—  of  cerebnd  arteries,  i,  660 
sinuses,  i,  674 

—  of  femoral  vein  in  enteric  fever,  i,  149 

—  of  portal  vein,  ii,  386 
Thrush,  ii,  134 
Thymic  asthma,  i,  877 
Thymol  as  a  parasiticide,  ii,  866 
Thymus,  suppuration  in  congenital  syphilis, 

i,  300 
Thyroid  body,  absence  of  in  cretins,  i,  860 

—  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  ii,  127 

—  removal  of,  a  cause  of  cretinism,  i,  866 
Thyrotomy,  i,  911 

Tic-douloureux,  i,  386 

—  spasmodic,  i,  694 
Tichopsia,  i,  776 
Tinea,  ii,  868  9t  ieq, 

—  oircinata,  ii,  866 
^  erythrasma,  ii,  868 

—  fkvosa,  ii,  868 

—  imbricata,  ii,  866 

—  marginata,ii,866 

—  rosea,  ii,  870;  $ee  aUo  Pityriasis  rosea 
^  scutulata,  ii,  868 

—  sycosis,  ii,  849 

—  tonsurans,  ii,  868 

—  versicolor,  ii,  869 
Tongue  in  bronchitis,  i,  967 

—  in  chronic  dysentery,  ii,  236 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  in  enterica,  i,  138 
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Tongue  in  gaBtritis,  ii,  153 

—  ichthyo8is,of,ii,888 

—  panlyais  of,  i,  420 

—  in  pneamonia,  i,  998 

—  in  rhenmatism,  ii,  688 

—  in  scarlaUna,  i,  187 

—  in  tertiary  syphilia,  i,  290 

—  tremnloas  in  general  paralysis,  i,  688 
-^  nicer  of,  in  pertnisis,  i,  1188 

—  nlcers  of,  ii,  182 
Tonic  spasm,  i,  752 

—  wryneck,  i,  695 
TonsilBtis,  acnte,  ii,  189 

—  chronic,  ii,  141 

—  in  rbenmatism,  ii,  692 

—  in  scarlatina,  i,  187 
Tooth-congh,  i,  948 
Tophi,  ii,  672 
Torticollis,  i,  695 
Tomla  cerevisisB,  i,  14 
in  vomit,  ii,  197 

—  in  diabetic  nrine,  iii,  569 

—  in  gastric  dilatation,  ii,  197 
Toxic  albnminnria,  ii,  458 

—  eruptions  of  the  skin,  ii,  884 

—  hsomoglobinnria,  ii,  488 

—  paraplegia,  i,  528 

Trachea,  obstraction  of,  i,  916,  919 

from  abscess  of  mediastinum,  i,  918 

from  anenrysm,  i,  917 

from  dilated  left  anricle,  i,  919 

—  —  from  goitre,  i,  917 

from  primary  carcinoma,  i,  919 

from  scrofulous  glands,  i,  918 

from  syphilitic  ulcerations,  i,  919 

.. from  tumour  of  mediastinum,  i,  918 

from  ulceration  in  glanders,  i,  919 

—  tubercular  disease  of,  i,  894 
Tracheotomy  for  removal  of  foreign  body, 

1,916 

—  for  chronic  laryngitis,  i,  892 

—  for  diphtheria,  i,  274 

for  paralysis  of  abductor  muscles,  i,  874 

—  for  perichondritis  of  Urynx,  i,  909 

as  a  cause  of  pneumothorax,  1, 1044 

Trance,  i,  817  .    ..  ^^^ 

Transfusion  of  blood  in  an»mia,ii,  648 

—  of  saline  solution  in  cholera,  i,  245 
Traub^9  plugs  in  foetid  bronchitis,  i,  974 
Traumatic  diphtheria,  i,  882 

—  hepatitis,  ii,  861  ,    .      . 
Tremors,   fibrillary,  in  general  paralysis  of 

the  insane,  i,  683 
in  muscular  atrophy,  i,  498 

—  from  alcohol,  i,  797 

—  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  i,  548 

—  in  hemiplegia,  i,  569 

—  in  insular  sclerosis,  i,  543 
— •  mercurial,  i,  521 

—  in  paralysis  agitans,  i,  715 

—  in  plumbism,  i,  520 

—  in  suppression  of  urine,  ii,  525 

—  in  typhus,  i,  108 

—  in  unemia,  ii,  469 

—  from  zinc,  i,  528 
Trephining  in  epilepsy,  i,  767 
Trichina  spiralis,  ii,  296 


Trichiniasis,  ii,  298 

—  diagnosis  horn  enteric  fever,  i,  153 
Trichooephalus  dispar,  ii,  298 
Trichodasia,  ii,  874 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  ii,  850,  858 
Trichoptilose,  ii,  874 
Trichorrhexis  nodosa,  ii,  874 
Tricuspid  regurgitation,  ii,  80 
in  emphysema,  i,  971 

—  stenosis,  li,  80 

Triethylamine  in  treatment  of  rheumatism, 

ii,828 
Triple  phoephate,  ii,  426 
Trismus,  i,  720 

—  neonatorum,  i,  711 

—  in  ursBmia,  ii,  469 

Tropeolin  in  diagnosis  of  gastric  disease,  ii, 

199 
Trophic  changes  in  hemiplegia,  i,  565 

in  paraplegia,  ii,  488 

from  peripheral  neuritis,  i,  404,  941 

from  tabes,  i,  580 

Tubal  nephritis,  ii,  443,  476 
Tube-casts,  ii,  454 ;  we  alto  Casts 
Tubercle  and  scrofula,  ii,  758 

—  of  adrenals,  i,  820;  ii,  602 

—  articular,  i,  820 

—  artificial  production  of,  i,  318 

—  of  brain,  i,  697 

—  of  cerebral  meninges,  i,  635 

—  of  choroid,  i,  644 

—  of  cord,  i,  460 

—  and  cyanosis,  ii,  88 

—  its  general  pathology,  i,  806 

—  of  genito-urinary  tract,  i,  320,  ii,  546 

—  and  gout,  ii,  681 

—  infiltrated,  i,  810 

—  its  relation  to  inflammation,  i,  808,  809 

—  of  intestine,  ii,  216 

—  of  kidney,  i,  820;  ii,  544 

—  of  Uurynx,  i,  894 

—  of  liver,  ii,  892 

—  of  lung,  i,  806,1057-8 

—  of  lymph-glands,  i,  820;  ii,  638 

—  microscopic  structure  of,  i,  807 
^-  obsolescence  of,  i,  1121 

—  of  pericardium,  i,  820,  942 ;  ii,  93 

—  of  peritoneum,  i,  94;  ii,  818 

—  its  relation  to  phthisiir,  i,  809,  1089 

—  of  pleura,  i,  820, 1085 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  450 

—  of  testis,  ii,  547 

—  in  rickets,  ii,  742 

Tuberculin,  treatment  by  inoculation  with 

it,  ii,  918 
Tuberculosis,  i,  805 

—  bovine,  **«  Perlsucht 

—  a  sequela  of  enteric  fever,  r,  149 

its  magnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  152 

—  forms  of,  i,  819 

—  acute  miliary,  of  the  lungs,  i,  1114 

—  verrucosa  cutis,  ii,  914 
Tubular  breathing,  i,  984 
Tumours,  i,  70-97 

—  adenoma,  i,  89 

—  angioma,  i,  77 

—  cerebral,  i,  697, 624 
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Tamoars,  carcinoma,  i,  89 

—  cheloid,  ii,  921 

—  cholesteatoma,  i,  600 ;  ii,  846 

—  classification  of,  i,  76 

—  of  cord,  i,  450 

—  cylindroma,  i,  92 

—  enchondroma,  i,  78 

—  epithelioma,  i,  89 

—  fibroma,  i,  77 

moUascum,  ii,  925 

—  glioma,  i,  78 

ofbrain,  i,  600 

of  spinal  cord,  i,  451 

—  granaloma,  i,  88 

—  of  kidney,  ii,  561 

—  of  larynx,  i,  909 

—  of  liver,  ii,  884 

—  of  lung,  ii,  121 

—  lipoma,  i,  78 

—  lyrophadenoma,  i,  87 

—  lymphangioma,  ii,  928 

—  lymphoma,  i,  87 

—  lympho-sorcoma,  i,  88 

—  malignant  osteoid,  i,  78 

—  of  mediastinnm,  ii,  119 

—  melanoma  of  meninges,  i,  600 

—  melanotic  sarcoma,  i,  82 

—  myoma,  i,  77  ;  ii,  926 

—  myxoma,  i,  600;  ii,  79 

—  neuroma,  i,  77;  ii,  926 

—  osteomai  i,  78 

—  papilloma,  i,  89 

—  psammoma,  i,  599 

—  sarcoma,  i,  80,  599 

—  of  the  skin,  ii,  925 

—  of  spinal  cord,  i,  478 

—  of  spinal  meninges,  i,  478 

—  tnbercnloas,  of  brain,  i,  597 
of  spinal  cord,  i,  450 

—  vascolar,  ii,  927 

—  villous,  of  bladder,  i,  89  ;  ii,  520 

—  xanthoma,  ii,  898,/oo^iio^ 
Turpentine  causing  strangury,  ii,  521 

—  in  treatment  of  purpura,  ii,  668 
Tyloma,  ii,  883 

l^losis  linguiB,  ii,  881 
l^panites  in  hysteria,  i,  808 

—  in  peritonitis,  ii,  807 

—  in  typhoid  fever,  i,  140 
Tympanitic  percussion-note,  i,  930,  981 
l^hlitis,  ii,  220 

—  diagnosis  from  enteric  fever,  i,  154 

from  obstruction,  ii,  269 

Typhoid  fever,  9ee  Enteric  fever 

—  state  in  scarlatina,  i,  190 

—  in  typhus,  i,  105 
Typho-mahurial  fever,  i,  329 
Typhus,  i,  103  et  teq, 

—  siderans,  i,  111 
Typus  inversus,  i,  1116 
Tyrosin  in  urine,  ii,  377,  380 


U. 


Ulcer,  ii,  758 

—  crateriform,  ii,  931 


Ulcer  of  duodenum,  ii,  180, 185 

—  of  intestine  in  dysentery,  ii,  241 
in  enteric  fever,  i,  166 

—  of  intestine  in  erysipelas,  i,  253 

—  lupous,  ii,  903 

—  of  mouth,  ii,  178 

—  of  oesophagus,  ii,  148 

—  of  palate,  ii,  132 

—  rodent,  i,  92 ;  ii,  931 

—  of  stomach,  ii,  178 

—  tertiary,  ii,  900, 906 

—  of  tongue  in  pertussis,  i,  1138 

in  syphilis,  i,  289;  ii,  899 

Ulceration  of  the  colon,  ii,  241 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  ii,  56 
Ulcers,  tubercular,  ii,  914 
Ulnar  paralysis,  i,  398 
Unconsciousness  in  apoplexy,  i,  578 

—  in  hysteria,  i,  809 
UrsBmia,  acute,  ii,  468 

—  in  Brigkt*9  disease,  ii,  468 

—  in  cholera,  i,  232 

—  chronic,  ii,  470 

—  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  i,  587 
from  meningitis,  i,  645 

—  theory  of,  ii,  471 

Urate  or  lithate  of  soda  in  gout,  ii,  675 
Urates  or  lithates,  amorphous,  ii,  417 

—  crystalline,  ii,  416 

Urea,  excretion  of,  in  fever,  i,  39 

—  —  in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  in  blood  of  relapsing  fever,  i,  129 

—  in  urine  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  ii,  885 
of  cirrhosis  of  kidneys,  ii,  497 

of  consecutive  Sri^kft  disMse,  ii,  508 

—  —  of  diabetes  insipidus,  ii,  409 
of  diabetes  mellitus,  ii,  571 

—  —  of  parenchymatous  nephritis,  ii,  480 
Ureter  obstructed  by  calculus,  ii,  525,  580 
by  malformation,  ii,  531 

—  —  by  peritoneal  band,  ii,  531 

—  —  by  rachitic  pelvis,  ii,  630 

—  —  by  traumatic  stricture,  ii,  531 
Uric-acid  as  a  calculus,  ii,  512 

—  in  diabetes,  ii,  671 

—  estimation  of,  ii,  419 

—  in  gout,  ii,  673 

—  theory  of  its  formation,  ii,  420 

—  as  a  deposit  in  urine,  ii,  416 
Uridrosis,  ii,  857 

Urinary  calculi,  ii,  512 

—  deposits,  ii,  416 

—  pigments,  ii,  414 

—  organs,  diseases  of,  ii,  407-562 
Urine — 

—  in  acute  alcoholism,  i,  795 

—  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  ii,  380 

—  in  ague,  i,  324,  326,  327 

—  ammoniacal,  in  paraplegia,  i,  487 

—  in  grave  anemia,  ii,  644 

—  bilious,  ii,  338 

—  bloody,  ii,  517;  m0  alto  HflDmatnria 

—  in  cholera,  i,  281 

—  density  of,  ii,  407 
in  chorea,  i,  730 

in  m.  JBrighiu,  ii,  480,  490,  497,  508 

in  diabetes  mellitus,  ii,  669 
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Watering-places,  $69  Baths 

Waxy  liver,  ii,  891 

Weak-mindedness,  i,  889 

Weh€f^9  nasal  donche,  i,  274 

Weil^M  di«»ase,  ii,  856 

WerUkoff'9  disease,  see  Purpura 

Wet  packing,  i,  172 

Wheal,  ii,  768 

Whooping-cough,  i,  1186 

Wolff  M  treatment  of  writer's  cramp,  i,  707 

Woolsorters*  disease,  i,  858 

Worms,  intestinal,  ii,  276-304 

Wrist-drop,  i,  519 

Writers*  cramp,  i,  702 

Wryneck,  i,  696 


Xanthelasma,  li,  893 
Xanthelasmoidea,  ii,  882 
Xanthine,  ii,  613 


Xanthoma,  ii,  898 

—  diabeticorum,  ii,  896 
Xerodermia  (of  IFOfoii),  ii,  846,  886 

—  pigmentosa  maligna  (of  Kapoti),  ii,  929 
Xerostomia,  ii,  186 


Y. 

Taws,  ii,  922 
Teast  plant,  i,  14 
Yellow  fever,  i,  889  ei  teq. 


Z. 

Zinc  in  treatment  of  epilepsy,  U  767 

—  poisoning  by,  i,  623 

—  in  treatment  of  chorea,  i,  745 
Zona,  ii,  936 

Zoogloda,  i,  14 
Zymotic  diseases,  i,  12 
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AvKBSLBY  (Researches  into  the  Causes,  Ac, 
of  the  Diseases  of  India,  1841) 

Aspect  of  patient  in  diolera,  i,  227 

Hepatic  abscess  and  dysentery,  ii,  514 

Tropical  dysentery,  ii,  898 
AirSTiB  (Stimnlants  and  narcotics,  1864; 
Nenralgia,    1871 ;     Reynolds'    System  ; 
Practitioner,  1868-74) 

Alcoholism,  i,  794  9t  seq, 

Aup^a  pectoris,  ii,  22  et  teq. 

Cerebral  abscess,  i,  629 

Chorea,  i,  729 

CSrrhosis  of  liver  and  alcohol,  ii,  870 

Compression-paraplegia,  i,  476 

Delirinm  tremens,  i,  794  ii  $eq, 

Gastralgia,  ii,  167 

Hypochondriasis,  i,  826  9t  teq. 

Hysteria,  i,  805  ei  »9q. 

Migraine,  i,  778,  et  teq. 

Nenralgia,  i,  886,  889 

Paralysis  from  lead,  i,  520 

Peritonitis  from  sewer-gas,  ii,  809 

Rachialgia,  i,  467 

Sciatica,  i,  890  et  teg. 

Test  for  alcohol  la  nrine,  i,  586,  note 

ABAK(184d) 

Paracentesis  and  injection  of  pericar- 

diom,  ii,  100 
Progressiye  mnscnlar  atrophy,  i,  497 
Tetany,  i,  718 
Abbtjbvb  of  Cappadocia,  (aj>.  70) 
Elephantiasis^  ii,  919,  foot-note 
Thorax  of  phthisis,  i,  1089 
Abibtotlb  (884-822  B.c.) 

Acams  scabiei,  ii,  7S9,foof-note 
Arthritis  in  horses,  ii,  729,  foot-note 
Glanders,  i,  850 
Hydrophobia,  i,  868 
Theory  of  hysteria,  i,  809 
Abbold,  Julius,  of  Heidelberg 
Emigration  of  leucocytes,  i,  46 
Origin  of  giant-cells,  i,  808 
Relation  <n  tnbercle  to  inflammation, 
i,809 
Abhbt,  of  Manchester 

Synovitis  and  carditis  in  scarlatina,  i, 
191 
AsHWBLL  (Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Women,  1844) 
Chlorosis,  ii,  686 
AuBBBBueoBB,  of  Vienna  rinventnm  novnm 
ex  percnssione  thoracis  hamani  abstmsos 
interni  pectoris  morbis  detegendi,  1761) 
Percussion  of  thorax,  i,  926 
AvspiTZ  (Archiv,  now  Vierteljahresschrift, 
ftlr  Dermatologie  und  Syphilis;  System der 
Hautkrankh.,  1881 ;  Ziemssen's  Hdbh.) 
Histology  of  lupus,  ii,  908 
Histology  of  pock  of  smallpox,  i,  204 
Histology  of  syphilitic  chancre,  i,  279 
Pathology  of  lupus,  ii,  910 
Pityriasis  rubra,  ii,  818 
AuBTiir,  T.  J.  (Practical  Account  of  General 
Paralysis,  1869) 
General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  681 


Atbby  (1844) 

Early  attempt  at  laryngoscopy,  i,  866 
AxbItEbt 

Myoma  of  skin,  ii,  926 

B. 

Babbs,  of  Buda-Pesth  (Ziemssen's  Hdbh.) 

Histology  of  cheloid,  W,  924 

Rhinoscleroma,  ii,  917 
Babifotob,  B.  G.  (the  younger)  oh.  1866 

Attempt  at  laryngoscopy,  i,  866 

Epistaxis,  i,  1182 

Odour  of  diabetee*  ii,  578 

The  blood  in  Blight's  disease,  ii,  478 
Baoob,  Maokbvzdb 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  i,  688 

Hydrocephalus  of  adults,  i,  669 
Badhak  (Essay  on  Bronchitis,  1814) 

Bronchitis,  i,  951 
Baxbblaohbb  (Induetionselectricitat,  1857) 

Peripheral  facial  paralysis,  i,  411 
Baillabobb  (Notes  to  transl.  of  Grienngcr) 

General  paralysis  of  the  iaauM,  i,  €tff 

Hematoma  of  the  dnra  mater,  i,  677 
Baillib,  Matthxw  (Morbid  Anatomy,  1797) 

Hydrocephalus  of  childhood,  i,  667 
Baillob  (Opera  Ballonii,  ob.  amte  1600) 

Pulsating  empyema,  i,  1081 

Rheumatism,  ii,  686 
Baxbb,  Sir  Gbob&b  (Corpuscula  Medica, 
1761 ;  Essay  on  the  Epidemical  Colic  of 
Devonshire,  1767) 

Dysenteiy  in  London,  ii,  228 

Lead-colic^  ii,  206 

The  influensa  of  1762,  i,  1126 
Bakbb,  Mobbakt  (St  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep. ; 
Trans.  Internat.  Med.  Congr.,  1881,  Ac) 

Case  of  sderodermia  (P),  ii,  890 

Cheloid  acne,  ii,  852 

Heredity  of  tumours,  i,  96 

Modified  Coster's  paste,  \\>  864 

Nephrotomy,  ii,  548 

Prurigo,  ii,  90^/fooUnote 

Urticaria  pigmentosa,  ii,  882 
Balfoub,  G.  W.,  of  Edinburgh  (Clin.  Lee. 
on  Dis.  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  1876) 

Anatomy  of  angina  pectoris,  ii,  25,  27 

Irregular  pulse,  \\,Set  eeq. 
Ballabob,  C.  a. 

Surgical  treatment  of  septic  thrombosb 
of  sinuses,  i,  676 
Ballahob  and  Shattoox 

Investigations  on  cancer,  i,  76 

Palpitation,  ii,  12 
Ballabd,  Eowabd  (On  a  Localised  Out- 
break of  Fever  in  Islington,  1871) 

Epidemic  of  enterioa  from  milk,  i,  165 
Balt  (Gulstonian  Lee.,  1847) 

Dysentery,  ii,  289 

Prevalence  of  phthisis  at  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiary, i,  1086 
Bambbbobb,  of  Vienna 

Function-spasm,  i,  700 

Gastric  catarrh,  ii,  156 

Hysteria,  i,  808 

Phlegmonous  gastritis,  ii  158» 
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Bavcbofi»  of  Brisbane 

Filaria  in  Anstralia,  ii,  801 
Babclat,  a.  W. 

On  the  pwBiygtolic  bruit,  ii,  79,foot'note 
TOir  BABBK8PBVK&,  of  Berlin  (Beitrage  znr 
Anat.  n.  Phys.  d.  menschl.  Hant,  1848) 
Clinical  thermometry,  i,  27 
Histology  of  pock  of  variola,  i,  204 
Parencentesis  for  pneumothorax,  i,  1062 
Zona,  ii,  987 
BlBXXB,  A.  E.  J.  ,     , 

Statistics  of  abscess  of  brain,  i,  627 
Sorgioal  treatment  of  abscess  of  brain, 

i,632 
Case  of  nephrectomy,  ii,  542 
BiSKBB,  POBDYCB,  of  New  York 

Diarrhoea  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  ii,  807 
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Priestley  Smith,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmo- 
logy at,  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birming- 
ham. 8vo,  with  64  Engravings  and  12 
Zinco-pl\otographs,  7s.  (A. 

JByestrain 

(commonly  called  Asthenopia).  By 
Ernest  Clarke,  M.D.,  B.S.  Lond., 
Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital,  Surgeon  and  Ophthalmic 
Surj^eon  to  the  Miller  Hospital.  Svo, 
with  22  Illustrations,  5s. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye : 

A  Handbook  of  Ophthalmic  Practice  for 
Students  and  Practitioners.  Bv  G.  E. 
DE  SCHWEINITZ,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic.  With  216  Illustrations,  and 
2  Chromo-Lithographic  Plates.    Svo,  iSs. 

JDiseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Ear.  By  Sir  William  B.  Dalby, 
F.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  Consulting  Aural  Sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  with  8  Coloured 
Plates  and  3S  Wtxxl  Engravings.    los.  6d. 

By  the  same  AtUhor. 

Short  Contributions  to  Aural 
Surgery,  betvreen  1875  and  1889. 

Second  Edition.  Svo,  with  Engravings, 
3s.  6d. 

Sore  Throat : 

Its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment. 
By  PROSSBR  James,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 
Fifth  Edition.  Post  Svo,  with  Coloured 
Plates  and  Engravings,  6s.  6d. 

JBndemic  Goitre  or  Thyreocele  : 

Its  Etiolo^,  Clinical  Characters,  Patho- 
logy, Distribution,  Relations  to  Cretinism, 
Myxoedema,  &c.,  and  Treatment.  By 
William  Robinson,  M.D.    Svo,  5s. 


Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out-Patient 

Practice.  By  Charles  IIiggeks, 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

A  System  of  Dental  Surgery. 

By  Sir  John  Tomes,  F.R.S.,  and  C  S. 
Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  Editioo. 
Crown  Svo,  with  292  Engravings,  15s. 

Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and 
Comparative :  A  Manual.  By  Charles 
S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  with  212  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Nitrous  Oxide 
Anaesthesia,  for  the  use  of  Stu- 
dents and  General  Practitioners. 
Bv  J.  Frederick  W.  Silk,  M.D.  Loud., 
M.K.C.S.,  Anaesthetist  to  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  Dental  School  of  Giqr's 
Hospital,  and  National  Epileptic  Hospiul. 
Svo,  with  26  Engravings,  5s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mecha- 
nical Dentistry.  By  Joseph  Rich- 
ardson, M.D.,  D.D.S.,  late  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  in  the 
Indiana  Medical  College.  Fifth  Edition. 
Roy.  Svo,  with  45S  Engravings,  21s. 

Notes  on  Dental  Practice. 

By  Henry  C.  Quinby,  L.D.S.I.,  Presi- 
dent-Elect  of  the  British  Dental  Associa- 
tion. Second  Edition.  Svo,  with  92 
Illustrations,  Ss. 

Elements  of  Dental  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  with 
Pharmacopoeia.  ByjAMEsSTOCKEN, 
L.D.S.R.C.S.,  Pereira  Prizeman  for 
Materia  Medica,  and  Thomas  Gaddes, 
L.D.S.  Eng.  and  Edin.  Third  Editko. 
Fcap.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Papers  on  Dermatology. 

By  E.  D.  Mapothkr,  M.D.,  Ex-Pres. 
R.C.S.I     Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases. 

By  Tilbury  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
With  72  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  4to,  half 
morocco,  £t  66. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin : 

A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  o£ 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  J.  N. 
Hyde,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Skin  and 
Venereal  Diseases,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago.  Second  Edition.  Svo,  with  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  96  Engravings,  2Cs. 

Leprosy  in  British  Guiana. 

By  John  D.  Hillis,  F.R.C.S.,  M.R.I.A., 
Medica]  Su]>erintendent  of  the  Leper 
A^lum,  British  Guiana.  Imp.  Svo,  with 
22  Lithographic  Coloured  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings,  £\  i  is.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Skin 

(Introduction  to  the  Study  oO*  By 
P.  H.  Pye- Smith,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  in,  Guy*s  Hospital.  Crown 
8vo,  with  26  Engravings.     7s.  6d. 

Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma : 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Henry  T.  Butlin,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.     8vo,  with  4  Plates,  8s. 

By  the  sattu  Author. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  La- 
rynx (Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma). 
8vo,  with  5  Engravings,  5s. 

Also. 

Operative  Surgery  of  Malignant 
Disease.    8vo,  14s. 

On  Cancer: 

Its  Allies,  and  other  Tumours;  their  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  F.  A. 
PuRCELL,  M.D.,  M.C.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Cancer  liospital,  Brompton.  8vo,  with 
21  Engravings,  los.  6d. 

Cancers  and  the  Cancer  Pro- 
cess :  a  Treatise,  Practical  and  Theoretic. 
By  Herbert  L.  Snow,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton.  8vo, 
with  15  Lithographic  Pktes.     iss. 

By  the  saifu  Author. 

The  Re-appearance  (Recurrence) 
of  Cancer  after  apparent  Extir- 
pation.   8vo,  5s.  6d. 

AlsOy 

The  Palliative  Treatment  of 
Incurable  Cancer.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Cancerous  Affections  of  the  Skin. 

(Epithelioma  and  Rodent  Ulcer.)  By 
George  Thin,  M.D.  Post  8vo,  with 
8  Engravings,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author^ 

Pathology    and    Treatment    of 

Ringivorm.    8vo,  with  21  Engravings, 

Diagnosis    and    Treatment    of 

Syphilis.  By  Tom  Robinson,  M.D., 
Physician  to  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin.    CroMm  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author., 

Eczema:  its  Etiology,  Patho- 
logy, and  Treatment.    Crown  8vo, 

Also. 

Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the 

Skin  and  Syphilis,  with  Re- 
marks. Fasc.  I.  with  3  Plates.  Imp. 
4to,  5S. 


Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Clinical  Lectures.  By  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgeiy  and  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 
Eighth  Edition.  8vo,  with  121  Engrav- 
ings, los.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Diseases  of  the  Prostate  : 

Their  Pathology  and  Treatment.    Sixth 
Edition.    8vo,  with  39  Engravings,  6s. 
Also. 

Surgery  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Some  Important  Points  connected  there- 
with. Lectures  delivered  in  the  R.C.S. 
8vo,  with  44  Engravings.  Student's 
Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Also. 

Practical  Lithotomy  and  Litho- 

trity;  or.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Best  Modes 
of  Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder. 
Third  Edition.  8vo,  with  87  Engravings, 
los. 

Also. 

The    Preventive   Treatment   of 
Calculous  Disease,  and  the  Use  of 
Solvent     Remedies.      Third      Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Also. 

Tumours  of  the  Bladder : 

Their  Nature,  Symptoms,  and  Surgical 
Treatment.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 

Also. 

Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  Uri- 
nary Fistulae  :  their  Pathology  and 
Treatment.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with 
74  Engravings,  6s. 

Also. 

The  Suprapubic  Operation  of 
Opening  the  Bladder  for  the 
Stone  and  for  Tumours.  8vo, 
with  14  Engravings,  3s.  6d. 

Also. 

Introduction  to  the  Catalogue ; 

being  Notes  of  a  Thousand  Cases  of 
Calculi  of  the  Bladder  removed  by  the 
Author  and  now  in  the  Ilunterian 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Electric  Illumination  of  the 
Bladder  and  Urethra,  as  a  Means 
of  Diagnosis  of  Obscure  Vesico-Urethral 
Diseases.  By  E.  Hurry  Fenwick, 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  London  Hospital 
and  St  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  with  54  Engravings,  6s.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author, 

The  Cardinal.  Symptoms  of 
Urinary  Diseases:  their  Diagnostic 
Significance  and  Treatment.  8vo,  with 
36  Illustrations.    8s.  6d. 
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Surgical  Disorders  of  the 
Urinary  Organs  (Lectures).  By 
Reginald  Harrison,  F.R.C.S.,  Sur- 
geoa  to  St.  Peter's  Ho«pittL  Fourth 
Edition.     8vo,  largely  lUastrated,  i6s. 

Atlas  of  Electric  Cystoscopy. 

By  Dr.  Emil  Burckhardt,  late  of  the 
Surgical  Clinique  of  the  University  of 
Bale,  and  E.  Hurry  Fbnwick,F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  and  St. 
Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Rojral  8vo, 
with  34  Coloured  Plates,  embracing  83 
Figures.     21s. 

Clinical  Chemistry  of  Urine 
(Outlines  of  the).  By  C.  A.  Mac- 
MuNN,  M.A.,  M.D.  8vo,  with  64 
Engravings  and  Plate  of  Spectra,  9s. 

Urinary  and  Renal  Derange- 
ments and  Calculous  Disorders. 
By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S.,  Physician  to  King's  Collie 
HospitaL    8vo,  5s. 

Male     Organs     of    Generation 

(Diseases  of).  By  W.  H.  A,  Jacobson, 
M.Ch.  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Guy*s  Hospital.  8vo,  with 
88  Engravings.    22s. 

The    Surgical   Diseases  of  the 

Genlto  -  Urinary  Organs,  in- 
cluding Syphilis.  By  £.  L.  Keyes, 
M.D.,  Professor  in  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  New  York  (a  revision 
of  Van  Buren  and  Keyes'  Text-book). 
Roy.  8vo,  with  114  Engravings,  21s. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and 
Anus.  By  Alfred  Cooper,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Sure;eon  to  the  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital for  Fistula  ;  and  F.  Swinford 
Edwards,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition,  with  Illustrations.    8vo,  I2s. 

Diseases    of  the    Rectum   and 

Anus.  By  Harrison  Cripps,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  &c.  Second  Edition.  8vo, 
with  13  Lithographic  Plates  and  numer- 
ous Wood  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum. 

Especially  considered  with  regard  to  its 
Surgical  Treatment.  Jacksonian  Prize 
Essay.  8vo,  with  13  Plates  and  several 
Wood  Engravings,  6s. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.  By 
William  Allingham,  F.R.C.S.,  Sur- 

feon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula, 
ifth  Edition.  By  Herbert  Wm. 
Allingham,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal.   8vo,  with  S3  Engravings.     los.  od. 


The  Sui^ery  of  the  Rectum. 

By  Henry  SMrra,  Emeritus  Processor  of 
Surgery  in  King's  College,  Coosahiag 
Surgeon  to  the  HospitaL  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo,  6s. 

A  Medical  Vocabulary: 

An  Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Flsnses 
used  in  the  various  Departments  of  Maficai 
Science  and  Practice,  their  Derivmtkm, 
Meaning,  Applkation,  and  Pronmciatioii. 
By  R.  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sizdi 
Edition  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  B.A., 
F.R.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  Medical 

Terms.  Being  an  Abridgment  of 
Mayne*s  Vocabulary.    64mo,  2s.  6d. 

Terminologia      Medica      Poly- 

glotta :  a  Concise  Intemitinnal  £^ 
tionary  of  Medical  Terms  (French,  Latin, 
EngliUi,  German,  Italian,  Spazush,  and 
Russian).  By  Theodore  Maxwvix, 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.S,  Edin.  Koyal 
8vo,  16s. 

A  German-English  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Terms.  By  Frederick 
Treves,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Loo- 
don  Hospital;  and  Hugo  Lang,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  half- Persian  calf,  12s. 

The  Medical  Adviser  in  Life  As- 
surance. BySirE.H.SiKVEKiNG,M.D.» 
F.R.C.P,  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chemistry, 

Inorganic  and  Organic.  With  Experi- 
ments. By  Charles  L.  Bloxam. 
Seventh  Edition,  by  John  Millar 
Thomson,  Professor  dt  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London,  axKl  Arthur 
G.  Bloxam,  Demonstrator  of  Chenustiy 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester. 8vo,  with  282  Illastratioo5» 
i8s. 

By  ths  same  Autkcr, 

Laboratory  Teaching; 

Or,  Progressive  Exercises  in  Practical 
Chemistry.  Fif\h  Edition.  Crown  8to» 
with  89  Engravings,  5s.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry 

And  Qualitative  Analyas.  By  Fraxs 
Clowes,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  CdOqgc, 
.  Nottingham.  Fifth  Edition.  PosI  Svo, 
with  57  Engravings  and  Frontispiece, 
7s.  6d. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

By  FRANk  Clowes,  D.Sc  Lend.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  Univeiaty 
College,  Nottingham,  and  J.  Bernard 
Coleman,  Assoc.  R.  C.  ScL  Dahlia; 
Senior  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College, .  Nottingham.  Post 
8vo,  with  S3  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 
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"Watts'  Manual  of  Chemistry, 

Theoretical  and  Practical  By  William 
A.  TiLDENj  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Mason  College,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Physical  and  Inorganic  Che- 
mistry. Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  with  Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra, 
and  122  Wood  Engravings,  8s.  6d. 

Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds  ; 
or,  Organic  Chemistry.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  En- 
gravings, 108. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 

By  R.  Fresenius.  Translated  by 
Charles  E.  Groves,  F.R.S.  Tenth 
Edition.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Plate  of 
Spectra  and  46  Engravings,  158. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

Seventh  Edition. 

Vol.    I.,    Translated  by  A.  Vacher. 

8vo,  with  106  Engravings,  15s. 
Vol.  II.,  Parts  I  to  3,  Translated  by 

C.  E.  Groves,  F.R.S.    8vo»   with 

Engravings,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Practical  Chemistry, 

Including  Anal3rsis.  By  John  E.  Bow- 
man and  Charles  L.  Bloxam.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Eighth  Edition,  with  90  Engrav- 
ings, 5s.  6d. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

By  Edward  Frankland,  Ph.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Normal  School  of 
Science,  and  Francis  R.  Tapp,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  F.I.C.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Stone 
and  Wood,  24s. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

(A  System  oO.  By  William  Ramsey, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
University  College,  London.  8vo,  with 
Engravings,  15s. 

By  the  same  Auihor, 

Elementary  Systematic  Chemis- 
try for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  With  Engravings.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  ;  Interleaved,  5s.  6d. 

Organic  Chemistry: 

(Outlines  of).  By  H.  Forster  Morley, 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  Joint  Editor  of  Watts* 
*  *  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. "  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 


Valentin's  Qualitative  Chemical 

Analysis.  Eighth  Edition.  By  W. 
R.  Hodgkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the 
Roval  Military  Academy  and  Artillery 
Collie, Woolwich.  8vo,  with  Engravings 
and  Map  of  Spectra,  8s.  6d. 

Analytical  Chemistry. 

Notes  for  Students  in  Medicine.  By 
Albert  J.  Bern  ays,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 
F.I.C,  hite  Prpfessor  of  Chemistry,  &c, 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Volumetric  Analysis: 

(A  Systematic  Handbook  oQ;  or  theQuan- 
titative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances 
by  Measure,  applied  to  Liquids,  Solids, 
and  Gases.  Bjr  Francis  Sutton,  F.  C.  S.  , 
F.I.C.,  Pubhc  Analyst  for  the  County 
of  Norfolk.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo,  with 
102  Engravings,  17s.  6d. 

Commercial   Organic  Analysis: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Properties,  Modes  of 
Assaying,  Proximate  Anal3rtical  Examina- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  various  Organic  Chemi- 
cals and  Products  employed  in  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Medicine,  &c.  By  Alfred 
H.  Allen,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Public  Ana- 
lyst for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the 
Northern  Division  of  Derbyshire,  &c 
Vol.  I. — Alcohols,  Neutral   Alcoholic 

Derivatives,  Sugars,  Starch  and  its 

Isomers,    Vegetable    Acids,    &c. 

With  Illustrations.   Third  Edition. 

8vo.  {Preparing, 

Vol.  II. —Fixed  Oils  and  Fats,  Hydro- 
carbons, Phenols,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Third  Edition.    8vo. 

[Prepiirittg, 

Vol.  III.--Part  I.  Aromatic  Acids, 
Tannins,  Dyes,  and  Colouring 
Matters.  Second  Edition,  8vo, 
14s. 

^  Part  II.  Amines  and  Ammo- 
nium Bases,  Hydrazines,  Bases 
from  Tar,  Vegetable  Alkaloids. 
Second  Edition.    8vo,  18s. 

Coole3r'8  Cyclopaedia 

of  Practical  Receipts,  and  Collateral  In- 
formation in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
fessions, and  Trades :  Including  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Hygiene  and  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy. Seventh  Edition,  by  W.  North, 
M.A.  Camb.,  F.C.S.  2  Vols.,  Roy.8vo, 
with  371  Engravings,  42s. 

Chemical  Technology: 

A  Manual.  By  Rudolf  von  Wagner. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  from  the  Thirteenth 
Enlarged  German  Edition  as  remodelled 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Fischer.  8vo,  with 
596  Engravings,  32s. 
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Fuel  and  its  Applications. 

By  E.  J.  Mills,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and 
F.  J.  Rowan,  C.E.  Being  Vol.  I.  of 
Chemical  Technology,  or  Chemistry  in 
its  Application  to  Ans  and  Manufactures. 
Edited  by  Charles  E.  Groves,  F.R.S., 
and  William  Thorp,  B.Sc.  Royal  8vo, 
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